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APPENDIX. 
THE  ROYAL  TITLES  ACT. 

By  The  QUEEN.— A  PEOCLAMATION. 
VICTORIA  R. 

Whereas  an  Act  has  been  passed  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  intituled 
"An  Act  to  enable  Her  Most  Qracious  Majesty  to  make  an  Addition  to  the  Boyal 
Style  and  Titles  appertaining  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  Dependencies,  which  Act  recites  that,  by  the  Act  for  the  Union  of  Qreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  it  was  provided  that  after  such  Union  the  Boyal  Style  and 
Titles  appertaining  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
Dependencies  shotud  be  such  as  His  Majesty  by  His  Royal  Proclamation  under 
the  Gbeat  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  pleased  to  appoint :  and  which 
Act  also  recites  that,  by  virtue  of  the  said  Act  and  of  a  Boyal  Proclamation  under 
the  Great  Seal,  dated  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1801,  Our  present  Style  and  Titles 
are  "Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  tiie  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith : "  and  which  Act  also  recites  that,  by 
the  Act  for  the  better  government  of  India,  it  was  enacted  that  the  government 
of  India,  theretofore  vested  in  the  East  India  Company  in  trust  for  Us,  should 
become  vested  in  Us,  and  that  India  should  thenceforth  be  governed  by  Us  and 
in  Our  name,  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  there  'should  be  a  recognition  of  the 
transfer  of  Government  so  made  by  means  of  an  addition  to  be  made  to  Our  Style 
and  Titles :  and  which  Act,  after  the  said  recitals,  enacts  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  Us,  with  a  view  to  such  recognition  as  aforesaid,  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Government  of  India,  by  Our  Eoyal  Proclamation  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  make  such  addition  to  the  Style  and  Titles  at  present 
appertaining  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies 
as  to  Us  may  seem  meet ;  We  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Our 
Privy  Council,  to  appoint  and  declare,  and  We  do  hereby,  by  and  with  the  said 
advice,  appoint  and  declare  that  henceforth,  so  far  as  conveniently  may  be,  on  all 
occasions  and  in  all  instruments  wherein  Our  Style  and  Titles  are  used,  save  and 
except  all  Charters,  Commissions,  Letters  Patent,  Grants,  Writs,  Appointments, 
and  other  Kke  instruments,  not  extending  in  their  operation  beyond  the  United 
Elingdom,  the  following  addition  shall  be  made  to  the  Style  and  Titles  at  present 
appertaining  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  Latin  tongue  in  these  words,  "  Indiee  Imperatrix;  "  And  in 
the  English  tongue  in  these  words,  "  Empress  of  India." 

And  Our  will  and  pleasure  fiirther  is,  that  the  said  addition  shall  not  be 
made  in  the  Commissions,  Charters,  Letters  Patent,  Cbants,  Writs,  Appointments, 
and  other  like  instruments  herein-before  specially  excepted. 

And  Our  will  and  pleasure  further  is,  that  all  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
moneys,  now  current  and  lawful  moneys  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  gmd, 
silver,  and  copper  moneys  which  shall  on  or  after  this  day,  be  coined  by  Our 
authority  with  the  like  impressions,  shall,  notwithstanding  such  addition  to  Our 
Style  and  Titles,  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  current  and  lawful  moneys  of  the 
said  United  Kingdom ;  and  further  that  all  moneys  coined  for  and  issued  in  any 
of  the  Dependencies-  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  and  declared  by  Our 
Proclamation  to  be  current  and  lawful  money  of  such  Dependencies,  respectively 
bearing  Our  Style  or  Titles,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  and  all  moneys  which 
shall  hereafter  be  coined  and  issued  according  to  such  Proclamation,  shall, 
notwithstanding  such  addition,  continue  to  be  lawful  and  current  money  of  such 
Dependencies  respectively,  until  Our  pleasure  shall  be  further  declared  thereupon. 

Given  at  Our  Court  at  Windsor  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of 
Our  Reign. 

GOD  SAVE   THE  QUEEN. 
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part  of  the  Question : " — ^After  debate.  Amendment,  by  leave,  with- 
drawn. 

The  Tichborne  Case — ^Thb  Queen  v.  Castro — ^Evidknoe  of  Witnesses — 
Observations,  Mr.  Whalley ;  Beply,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .     246 

Main  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agrted  to. 

SUPPLY — eontidertd  in  Committee — Crvn.  Servioes  (Excesses,  1874-5) — 

(In  the  Committee.) 
{u)£2Z,666  If.  6d.,  Excesses  on  Ghntnts  for  Civil  Services  for  1874-6,  viz. 
[Then  the  several  Items  set  forth]  . .  . .  . .      250 

CrviL  Service  Estimates,  1875-6 — 

(a.)  £18,000,  to  complete  the  total  amount  estimated  for  Embassies  and  Missions 
Abroad  for  1876-6. 

Civil  •  Services  and  Eevenue  Departments,  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates FOR  1875-6.  Class  I. 

(3.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  Supplementary  sum,  not  exceed- 
ing £4,760,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in 
course  of  ^yment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1876, 
for  the  Mamtenance  and  Bepair  of  Boyal  Palaces "  ..  ..      251 

After  short  debate,  Moved,  "  That  the  Chaimuui  do  report  Progress,  and  aak  leave 
to  sit  again," — {Mr.  Fataeett :) — Motion,  by  leave,  ieithdraum. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

^4.)  £18,944,  Sheriff  Court  Houses,  Sootlaad.— After  short  debate.  Vote  offreei  to     . .      252 
£1,233,  National  Gkllery,  Enlargement. 
£1,600,  Bamsgate  Harbour. 
£250,  Chapter  House,  Westminster. 
£36,920,  Public  Offices  Site. 

£4,200,  Public  Buildings,  Ireland. — After  short  debate.  Vote  agre*d  to  . .       252 

£2,762,  British  Embassy  Houses  and  Consular  and  Legation  Buildings. 
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Supply— CmL  Sbevicbs  and  Rbtencb  DBfABTMBNTS,  &c. — Committee — continued. 

Glass   n. 

i»».)  £1,200,  Home  Office, 
la.l  £1,460,  Colonial  Office. 
13.)  £1,200,  Chanty  Commiasion. 
14.)  £1,124,  Friendly  Societies  Registay. 
15.)  £329,  Public  Works  Loan  Commission,  &c. 
i6.)  £27,900,  Stationery  and  Printing. 
(17.)  £600,  Office  of  Public  Works,  Ireland. 
£2,056,  Begister  Offi.ce,  General,  Ireland. 
£1,266,  Pauper  Lunatics,  Ireland. 


(17.) 
Besolutions  to  be  reported. 


Glass  IQ. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  Supplementary  smn,  not  exceeding 
£6,260,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1876,  for  the  Salaries 
of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Law  Charges,  Salaries,  Allowances,  and 
Incidental  Expenses,  includingProsecutions  relating  to  Coin,  in  the  Department  of 
the  Solicitor  for  the  affairs  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury." 

SeaolutionB  to  be  reported  npon  Monday  next ;  Committee  also  report 
Progress ;  to  sit  again  upon  Monday  next.  ° 

Sahnon  Fishery  (Provisional  Order)  Bill — Ordered  (Sir  Menry  Seiwin-lbbttton, 

Mr.  Secretary  Crou) ;  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  110]  . .  . .      253 

Crab  and  Lobster  Fisheries  (Norfolk)  Bill — Ordered  {Mr.  Frederick  Waipoie,  Sir 

Sebert  Buxton,  Mr.  Colman)  ;  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  109]  . .      253 

L0ED8,  MONDAY,  MAECH  20. 

PxromvB  Slaves — Coolies — Question,  Observations,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alder- 
ley  ;  Eeply,  The  Earl  of  Derby  . ,  . .     254 

Egtpt — The  Slave  Tbabe — Eesoltjtion — 

Moved  to  Tesolve,  That  this  House  regrets  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was 
not  directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  transactions  with  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,— (T^i;orrfJ)eJf«»i)y)  ..  .,  ..      267 

After  short  debate,  Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  toithdrawn. 

TJxivEHSiTY  OF  OxFOED  BiLL — The  OoMMissioNEss — Question,  Observations, 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne ;  Eeply,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury        . .     261 

West  Apbican  Settlements  —  Cession  of  the  Gambia — Question,  Obser- 
vations, Lord  Cottesloe ;  Eeply,  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  . .     264 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MAECH  20. 

Otstbb  Pisheey — Heene  Bat — Question,  Mr.  Pemberton;   Answer,  Sir 

Charles  Adderley  ..  ..  ..  ..266 

CancB   nr   Ieelahd  —  Eetuhns — Question,    Mr.   Herbert;   Answer,  Sir 

Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .  . .     266 

Elemewtaey   Education  Act,    1870 — "Godless  EoiTCATioir" — Question, 

Mr.  Maurice  Brooks ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  . .  . .     267 

Navy — Condemned  Ships — Question,  Captain  Pirn ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  . .  268 
Navy — Loweeinh    Ships'    Boats — (Question,   Mr.  T.  E.  Smith;   Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     268 

Poanr  Office — Amebican  Tkansatlantio  Mails — Question,  Mr.  Einnaird; 

Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  . .     268 

Public   Health — Quack   Medicines — Question,  Colonel  Egerton  Leigh; 

Answer,  Viscount  Sandon    . .  . .  . .  . .     269 

The  Bank  of  England — The  Loans   Act — The   Suez  Canal  Shabes — 

Question,  Sir  H.  Drammond  Wolff;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     269 
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India — The  Ameer  of  Kashqae — Question,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence;  An- 
swer, Lord  George  Hamilton  . .  . .  . .     270 

Navy  —  H.M.S.  "Vakgtjabd" — Question,  Mr.  David  tTenMns;  Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt       . .  . .  . ,  . .  . .     270 

Peace    Peeseevation    Acts  —  Pboclaimed    Disteiots  —  Question,    Mr. 

Oallan ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .     271 

SAviuas   Banks  and  Friendly   Societies — DEnciBNciKs — Leoislaticw — 

Question,  Mr.  Fawcett ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Brcheqiler    . .     271 

West   Afeioan    Settleuents — Cession   of  the   Gambia^— Question,  Mr. 

Edward  Jenkins ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .     272 

Royal  Titles  Bill  [Bill  83]— 
BUI  c<»Mf(fori9rf  in  Committee    [^Progrest  I6th  MareK]  ..  ..     272 

After  long  time  spent  therein,  BUI  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to  be 
read  the  third  time  upon  Thwtday. 

SUPPLY — considered  in  Committee— Supplementary  Estimates,  Oivtl 
Seevioes  and  Bevende  Dbpabthents,  1875-6 — 

(In  the  Committee.) 

CiAss  m. 

(I.)  £6,250,  Law  Charges. 

£3,200,  Ashantee  Expedition  fVote  of  Credit,  1876-6). 

£6,000,  Criminal  ProsecutionB. 

£60,762,  County  and  Borough  Police. — After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to         . .      337 

£800,  Convict  Establishments. 

£376,  Registry  of  Deeds,  Ireland. 

£369,  Dundnun  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Class  V. 
(8.)  £14,800,  Diplomatic  Services. 

(9.)  £500,  Grants  in  Aid  of  Expenditure  in  certain  Colonies. 

(10.)  £3,000,  Tonnage  Bounties,  &c.  and  Liberated  African  Department. 

Class  VI. 
(ti.)  £5,000,  Superannoations  and  Retired  Allowances. 

Class  VII. 

ii2.)  £9,330,  Ashantee  Expedition,  Ghntuities  and  Prize  Pay. 
13.)  £6,249,  Mediterranean  Extension  Telegraph  Company. — After  short  debate.  Vote 
agreed  to  •..  ..        '  ..  ..  ..       337 

(14.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £8,192,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  daty  of  Marcb  1876,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  ceitain  Miscellaneous  Advances  to  the  Civil  Contingencies  Fund  "  . .       338 

After  short  debate,  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
£8,067,  be  granted,  &c.," — {Captain  Nolan :) — After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave, 
atthdraum. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 


fiS.J  £6,600,  Inlamd  Rbventte. 

(16.)  £9,000,  Post  Officb  Packet  Sbrticb. 

(17.)  £600,000,  Charges  defrayed  by  the  War  Office  on  account  of  India. — After  atort 
debate.  Vote  agreed  to  . .  . .  , .  . .       340 

(18.)  £238,265  4<.  6d.,  Navy  Excess  of  Expenditure,  1874-5.— After  short  debate,  Vote 
agreed  to  ..  ..  ■        ..  . ,  . .      341 

(19.)  £3,718  18«.  lid.,  Gtreenwich  Hospital  and  School,  Excess  of  Expenditure. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow;  Committee   to   sit  again  upon 
Wednttday. 

Petition  of  Me.  Charles  Henwood — ^BssoLtrnoN — 

Moved,  "That  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Charles  Henwood  [presented  16th  February]  be 
printed  with  the  Votes," — {Colonel  BereeforiC)  ..  .,  ,,     342 
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VwtmoK  vr  Ms.  Chablxb  Hnnroop— Beroi,x;tion— contmued. 
Amendmest  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  Thftt "  to  the  end  of  tbe  Qneation,  in  order  to  add  the 
worda  "  the  Order  that  the  Petition  do  lie  upon  the  Tahte  lie  Tead/and  (Bscharged;" 
— (Ifr.  Ooldtmid,) — ^instead  hereof. 

After  short  debate,  Questioii,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 

stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  ecoA  negatived. 
Words  added : — Main  Question,  as  ^mended,  put,  and  agreed  tQ. 
Ordered,  That  the  Order  that  lie  Petition  do  lie  upon  lie  Table  bo  read, 

;nd  ^iao^^xge^. 

Wats  aitd  Msaits — 
Contidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

1.  Saohed,  That,  toward  makinf;  good  t^e  l^nppiy  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
lervice  of  the  ytaiH  ending  the  lilt  day  of  March  187S  and  1876,  the  sum  of 
£1,029,660  6:  Id.  be  granted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  Semhtd,  That,  tow&rd«  biaMng  gObd  the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
aervice  of  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1877,  the  sum  of  ^9,000,000 
be  granted  oat  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Beeolntions  to  be  reported  to-morraa  ;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Wednetdoff. 

LORDS,  TUESDAY,  JUECH  21. 

Oonncil  of  Iiidia  (Professional  Appointments)  Bill  (No.  28)— 
House  in  Committee  (^cpordjpjf  to  Chrd^)     . .  . .  . .     345 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  "  during  the  pleasure  of  Her  Majesly," 
and  insert  "during  good  beji^yiour : " — ^Aiter  short  dobate.  Amend- 
ment made,  (tpcor^glv. 
The  Beport  of  the  Amendment  to  be  received  on  Thurtday  next. 

UmvEBSiTY  OF  Oxford  Bill — Observations,  Question,  The  Earl  of  Airlie  ; 

Eeply,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  . .  . .  .  •     348 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  MAECH  21. 

Pabuauentabt  Elections  Act,  1868  —  Boston  Election — Questions,  Mr. 

J.  E.  Yorke,  Mr.  Ingram  ;  Answers,  The  Attorney  General  . .     349 

Mbthopoutan  L^pbovemehts  Models — Question,  Lord  Elcho ;  Answer,  Mr. 

WH- Smith     ..  ..  ..  ..850 

8cBZ  Canal    Shabbs — The   Loans   Act— Question,  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .     351 

Post  Office — Postaob  to  India — Question,  Mr.  Leith ;  Answer,  Lord  John 

Maimers  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     361 

Chahnbl  Islands — Bailiff  of  the  Eoyal  Coubt,  Jeesey — Question,  Mr'. 

Locke ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross         ..  ..  ..     351 

Mabbiaoe   with   a    Deobased    Wife's    Sisteb  —  Question,   Sir  Thomas 

Chambers ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther         . .  . .  . .     852 

Mbteopolttan  Steebt  TbAffic — Hyde  Pabk — Question,  Sir.  H.  Drummond 

Wolff ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  ..  ..  ,.352 

Banks  op   IsstCB — ^Tbb  Comwtteb  —  Question,   Mr.  Anderson;    Answer, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ...  .  •     352 

Mbteopolitan  Ftee  Bbiqade — Motion  fob  a  Select  Committeb — 
Mvitd,   "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  ifiquire  into  the   constitution, 
efficiency,  emoluments,   and  finances   of  the  Metropolitan  Fire   Brigade,"  —  {Mr. 
SitehU)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     868 

After  short  debate.  Amendment  proposed, 

To  add,  at  the  end  of  the  Question,  the  woals  "  and  into  the  most  efficient  means  of 
proTiding  further  security  from  loss  of  life  and  property  by  fire  in  the  metropolis," — 
(ID^.  Attketon  Crou)  ..  ..  ..     870 
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Ubivofoutan  FmB  Bkioad*— MonoN  poa  a  Sslboi  OoucmBB— contiiuied. 

Question,  "That  those  words  be  there  added,"  put,  and  agretd  to. 
Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Conmiittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  constitntion,  effi- 
ciency, emoluments,  and  finances  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  and  into  the 
moet  efficient  means  of  providing  further  securi^  from  loss  of  life  and  property  by 
fire  in  the  metropolis. 

And,  on  March  31,  Oommittee  nomituUed: — ^list  of  the  Oommittee  . .     371 

eoclesiastioal   dilafidatiohs   aois,    1871    and    1872  —  motior  fob  a 

Selbct  Committeb — 

Moved  that  a  Select  Ckimmittee  be  appointed,  "  to  inqnire  into  the  operation  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Dilapidations  Acts  of  1871  and  1872,"— (Ifr.  Co^dn^y)  ..  ..     371 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agretd  to : — Select  Committee  appointtd. 

And,  on  March  27,  Committee  nominated: — List  of  the  Committee  . .     374 

Peeu — Cbew   of   the   Steamship  "Tausman" — Motion  foe  a  Select 

CoMMITTrEE — 

Moved,  "  That  a  Select  C!ommittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  seizure  of  the  British  Steamship  '  Talisman '  by  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, her  employment  in  the  national  service  of  Peru,  the  impressment  of  her  crew  on 
board  Peruvian  war  ships,  their  prolonged  imprisonment  without  trial,  and  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  trial," — (Dr.  Cameron)  . .  . .  ...      375 

After  long  debate,  Debate  adjommed  till  Ttutday  next. 
Open  Spaces  (Metropolitan  District)  Bill  [Bill  86]— 

Bill  eontidered  in  Committee  . .  . .  . .     427 

Moved,  "That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  —  {Sir  GharUt 
W.   Bilkei) — After    short  debate,   Question  put: — The   Committee 
divided;  Ayes  45,  Noes  29 ;  Majority  16. 
[Ifo  Report.'] 
Consolidated  Fund  (£10,029,550  5s.  Id.)  Bill— Besolutions  [March  20]  reported,  and 
agreed  to  :  —  Bill  ordered  [Mr.  Saikes,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.   William 
Senry  Smith) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  . ,      428 

COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  MABCH  22. 
Opast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland)  Bill  [Bill  9]— 
Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Br.  Ward)  . .     428 

After  debate,  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  now,"  and 

at  the  end  of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 

months," — {Sir  Michael  Sieht-Beaeh)         ..  .,  ..     464 

Question  put,   "  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question  :  " — 

The  House  divided  ;  Ayes  131,  Noes  215  ;  Majority  84. 
Words  added: — ^Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to : — Second 

Beading  j»tt^  off  tor  six  months. 

House  Occupiers  Disqualification  Removal  Bill  [Bill  29]— 
Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Sir  S.  Drummond 
JFolf)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..465 

Debate  arising : — ^It  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  Six  of  the  clock, 
the  Debate  stood  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

LOEDS,  THDBSDAY,  MAECH  23. 
Burgesses  (Scotland)  Bill  (No.  35)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2\"—{27ie  £arl  of  Airlie)  . .     466 

Motion  agreed  to: — BiU  read  2*  accordingly,  and  eommitted  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 
Uotvebsity   of    Cambridoe — Legislation — Question,   Observations,    Earl 

Granville ;  Eeply,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  . .  . .     466 
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MzROAinxLE  Masiite — ^LiaHTHOTTSBS — Qaestion,  Mr.  ETelyn  Ashley;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . .  . .     469 

BuBiAi.   SisBTioES  —  Thb   Dose   Bublll   Case  —  Question,  Mr.  Osborne 

Morg^ ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross      . .  . .  . .     469 

CBDCnrAi.  La^   (IsELAin))  —  Kebbt  Assizes  —  Qaestion,  Mr.    Herbert ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beaoh  . .  . ,  . .     470 

Abicy — ^Instiboedinatioit  at  Ajldebshot — St.   PATsicac's  Day — Qaestion, 

Mr.  Callan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .     470 

Mkbchaht  Shipping  Acts — Ukseawoethy  Ships — Question,  Mr.  Stacpoole ; 

Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  . .  . .  . .     472 

The  Civil  Sbevioe  —  Loweb  Division  op  Wbitees  —  Question,  Colonel 

Naghten ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer    . .  . .     472 

Educatioh  (Ieeland) — "  Eestjxts  Examinatiok  " — Question,  Mr.  O'Eeilly ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .     473 

BroiA — The  Ltoiait  Civil  Sebvioe — Question,  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair ;  Answer, 

Lord  Qeorge  Hamilton        . .  . .  . .  . .     478 

Ihdia  —  LBGisLATioir  —  Peesidbnoy   Maoisteatbs  Bill  —  Question,  Mr. 

Fortescue  Harrison ;  Answer,  Lord  Qeoree  Hamilton   . ,  474 

Ofhob  of  Cobonek  (Ibelakd) — Question,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy ;   Answer, 

Sir  Michael  Hiokis-Beach     . .  . .  . .  . .     475 

Ashy — Medioal  Oefioebs — Qaestion,  Mr.  Dunbar ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 

Hardy  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..476 

YinsEcrnoK — Leqislation — Question,  Mr.  Wait ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 

Cross  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     476 

LnEBNATioirAi.  SuBKAEiNE  Teleqeafhs — Question,  Mr.  £.  Noel ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Bourke    . .  . .     476 

Ikdia — ^Thb    Ex-Chieps   of   Kikwee — Question,  Mr.  Gregory;    Answer, 

Lord  (George  Hamilton        . .  . .     477 

Vaccdtation  Acts — Milnee's  Case — Qaestion,  Mr.  Pease;  Answer,  Mr. 

Sdater-Booth  ..  ..  ..  ..477 

OoouES — The  Islaito  op  BEUinoir — Qaestion,  Mr.  Errington  ;    Answer, 

Mr.  Bourke    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     478 

Japan — Newspapee  Eeottlations — Qaestion,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  , .  . .     478 

Ukbepokmed  Municipal  Cobpobations  (England  and  Wales)— 'Royai. 

CoMJOSSioN — Qaestion,  Mr.  Tremayne ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .     479 

Hetbopous — Hyde  Pabk — The  Sebfentine — Question,  Mr.  Pease;  An- 
swer, Mr.  W.  H.  Smith       . .  . .  . .  . .     479 

Egyptian  Finance — Mb.  Cave's  Bepobt— Question,  Mr.  W.  Cartwright ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . .     480 

iLoytH.  TitleB  BiU  [BiU  83]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time,"— (if/-.  Disraeli)       . .     480 
After  debate,  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  209,  Noes  184; 
Majority  75. 

Division  List,  Ayes  and  Noes  . .  . .  . .     517 

BUI  read  the  third  time,  and  pasted. 

Herchant  Shipping  BiU  [BiU  49]— 
Order  for  Committee  read : — Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair,"- (iSw-  Charles  Adderley)  . .  . .  . .     619 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  ont  from  the  word  "That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  should  he  so 
amended  that  the  breach  of  a  contract  of  service  not  involving  danger  to  life  or 
injury  to  the  ship  on  the  part  of  a  seaman  shotdd  be  no  longer  punishable  with 
impnaonment  and  forfeiture,  and  shotUd  no  longer  render  such  seaman  liable  to 
be  arrested  without  warrant  within  the  United  Kingdom," — (Mr.  Oortt,) — instead 
thereof. 

VOL.  OCXXVm.    [thied  seeies.]        [  «  ] 
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Merehant  Shipping  Sill — contiuned. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question :  " — After  debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  oat  from  the  word  "That"  to  the  end  of  the  Queetion,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  greater  faoilities  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  engagement  and 
training  of  apprentices  by  shipowners," — {Mr.  William  SoUiu,) — instead  Qiereof      . .      589 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question : " — After  short  debate.  Amendment,  by  leave, 
withdraum. 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  considered  in  Ciommittee 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Oommittee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

House  Occupiers  Disqualifloation  Bemoval  Bill  [Bill  29]— 
Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Question  [22nd  March], 

"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time." 
Question  again  proposed : — Debate  returned  . .  . .     661 

Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — (Mr.  JSvant ;)— After  short 

debate.  Question  put : — The  House  divided;  Ayes  76,  Noes  134;  Ma- 

jorily  58. 
Original  Question  again  proposed: — Moved,  "That  this  House  do  now 

adjourn," — (J^.  Dilhoyn:)  —  Question  put:  —  The  House  divided; 

Ayes  79,  Noes  122 ;  Majority  43. 
Original  Question  again  proposed : — Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now 

adjourned," — (Mr.  Maedonald:) — Question  put: — The  House  divided; 

Ayes  76,  Noes  118  ;  Majority  42. 
Original  Question  again  proposed: — Moved,  "  That  this  Honse  do  now 

adjourn," — {Mr.  Loeke:) — Question  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes 

71,  Noes  106  ;  Majority  36. 
Original  Question  again  proposed  -.—Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now 

adjourned," — {Mr.  Briggi:) — Question  put,  and   agreed  to: — Debate 

further  adfoumed  till  To-morrow. 

Beer  Licences  (Ireland)  Bill — amaidered  in  Committee: — Beeolution  agrud  to,  and 
reported : — Bill  ordered  {Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  Charlet  Lntii,  Mr.  Whitworlk)  ;  preterUtd, 
and  read  the  first  time  [Billl  13]      ..  ..  ..  ..     554 

LOEDS,  FEIDAT,  MAECH  24. 

The  Gold  Coast — The   Outrage   at  Whtdah — Question,  Observations, 

Lord  Cottesloe ;  Eeply,  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  . .  . .     655 

The   StroAB  Convention,    1875  —  Eepusal   of  the   Dutch    Chaubek  — 

Question,  Observations,  Lord  Hampton ;  Eeply,  The  Earl  of  Derby  567 

Ciounty  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the  Peace)  Bill— 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\"—{Th«  Lord  Winmarleigh)  . .     660 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to: — ^Bill  read  2'  accordingly,  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

COMMONS,  FETOAT,  MAECH  24. 

Licensing  Act   (Ieelaitd)  1872 — Publicans'   Sion-boaeds — Question,  Mr. 

Sullivan ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .     661 

Abmt  —  The    National   Eiele    Association — Mabtini-Hehbt  Biflbs  — 

Question,- General  Shute;  Answer,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  , .  , .     561 
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PoucB  SoPEEANTTUATiON — A  COMMITTEE — Question,  General  Shute ;  An- 
swer, Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  . .  . .  ..562 

Navy — Aitchobs  and  Cables — (The  "Tictokia  and  Albeet") — Question, 

Captain  Pirn ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt. .  , .  . .  . .     562 

Navy — Tobpedoes — Captain   Habvet — Question,    Captain  G.  E.    Price; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  . .  . .  . .  . .     663 

The  Boyal  Titles  Bill— Notice  of  Motion,  Mr.  Fawcett    . .  . .     563 

Egypt  —  Mb.  Cave's   Mission  —  Notice  of  Question,  The  Marquess   of 

Harting;ton     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     563 

ConsoUdated  Fund  (£10,OS38,650  68.  Id.)  BiU— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time," — (Jfr.  William 
Sanry  Smith)  ..  . .  . .  . .     563 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agretd  to: — BiU  read  the  third 
time,  B;aA  pM»ed. 

Egypt — Me.    Cave's   Mission — Questions,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington, 

Mr.  Lowe ;  Answers,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith     . .  . .     666 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read : — Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :" — 

Acts   op  Pabliambnt  —  Bepokt  of  Select  Committee — Resolution — 

Amendment  proposed. 
To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  effect  should  be  given  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Select  Ommittee  of  1875  upon  Acts  of  Parliament," — {Ur.  Gregory,) — instead 
Uieroof  ..  ..  ..  568 

After  debate.  Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 

part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Pabliambnt — The  Ladies'  Galleby,  House  of  Commons — Observations, 

Mr.  Beijeant  Sherlock;  Beply,  Lord  John  Manners : — ^Debate  thereon     579 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY — eotuidered  in  Committee — Civil  Sbbvicb  Estimatbs — 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Class  HE. — Law  and  Justice. 

£61,586,  Queen's  Bench,  &c.  Divisions,  High  Court  of  Justice. 

£92,041,  Probate  and  Divorce  Registries,  High  Court  of  Justice. 

£12,284,  Admiralty  Eegistry,  High  Court  of  Justice. 

£48,686,  Bankruptcy  cSurt,  London. 

£414,426,  County  Courts. 

£5,414,  Land  Registry  Office. 

£14,240,  Police  Courts,  London  and  Sheemess. 

£433,374,  Metropolitan  Police. — After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  . .      691 

£808,098,  Coimty  and  Borough  Police,  Great  Britain.  —  After  short  debate, 
iTote  agreed  to         ..  . .  . .  . .  . .       691 

(lo.)  £440,746,  Convict  Establishments,  England  and  the  Colonies. — ^After  short  de- 
hate.  Vote  agreed  to  '  .,  . .  . .  . .       692 

(ii.^  £101,187,  County  Prisons,  Oreat  Britdn. 

tia.j  £280,547,  Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  Great  Britain. 

(13.)  £24,484,  Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum. 

(14.)  £18,690,  Miscellaneous  Legal  Charges,  England. 

(15.)  £69,389,  Lord  Advocate  and  Criminal  Proceedings,  Scotland. 

(16.)  £69,627,  Courts  of  Law  and  Justice,  Scotland. 

(17.)  £32,389,  Register  House  Departments,  Edinburgh. 

(18.)  £24,189,  Prisons  and  Judicial  Statistics,  Scotland. 

(19.}  £80,453,  Law  Charges  and  Criminal  Prosecutions,  Ireland. 

\toS  £42,196,  Court  of  Chancery,  Ireland. 

(21.)  £28,901,  Common  Law  Courts,  Ireland. 

(m.)  £9,619,  Court  of  Baokraptcy,  Ireland. 
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Supply — Crvn.  Sbrticb  Estimatbs — Committee — continued. 

(a3.)  £12,283,  Landed  Estates  Court,  Ireland. 

(240  £11,630,  Court  of  Probate,  Ireland. 

(as-)  £1,700,  Admiralty  Court  Repstry,  Ireland. 

(a6.)  £18,460,  Eegistry  of  Deeds,  Ireland. 

(27.)  £3,060,  Begistry  of  Judgments,  Ireland. 

(28.)  £136,976,  Dnblin  Metropolitan  Police. 

(29.)  £1,086,168,  Constabulary,  Ireland.— After  short  debate.  Vote  (vre«<{  to  ..      693 

(.30.)  £40,640,  Government  Prisons,  &c.  Ireland. 

(31.)  £90,768,  County  Prisons  and  Beformatories,  Ireland. 

(32.1  £6,166,  Dundnun  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  Ireland. 

(33.)  £69,666,  Miscellaneous  Legal  Charges,  Ireland. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next ;  Committee  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  [Bill  78]— 
Moved,  "That  the   Bill  be  now  read   a  second  time," — {Mr.  SektUr- 

Booth)  ..  ..  ,.  ..  ..594 

Motion  agreed  to: — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed  for  Mondajf 
next. 

Metropolitan  Oas  Companies  Bill  [Bill  28]— 
Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Sir  Jame*  Sogg)  . .     697 

[House  counted  out.] 

LORDS,  SATITBDAT,  MAECH  26. 
CoBBoIidated  Fond  (£10,029,650  5b.  Id.)  Bill— 

Read    2'    (according    to    Ordm) ;    Committee    ntaatived ;    Then    Standing    Orders 

glos.  XXXVn.  and  XXXVUI.  eontidered  (accordiiig  to  order),  and  dhpentei  tcith  : 
ill  read  3*,  aadpautd. 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  MAECH  27. 

Uotvebsixy  of  Oxfoed  Bill — Notice  of  Amendments,  The  Marquess  of 

Salisbury       . .  . .  . ,  . .  . .     598 

OKaivxAL  Law — Thb  Cask  of  Poliob-Constablb  Maconaohie — Observa- 
tions, The  Earl  of  Minto ;  Eeply,  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon      699 

SuLPmmoTTS  Acid,  &c.  —  Addeess  foe  a  Eotal  Commission — 

•  Moved,  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty wUl  be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  Eoyal  Commissiou  to  inquire  into  the 
working  and  management  of  -works  and  manufactories  from  which  sulphurous 
acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  ammoniacal  or  other  vapours  and  gases  are 
given  off,  to  ascertain  the  effect  produced  Uiereby  on  animal  and  vep;etable  life, 
and  to  report  on  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of  injury  thereto 
arising  from  the  exhalations  of  such  acids,  vapours,  and  gases,  and  upon  the 
legislative  measures  required  for  this  purpose, — (The  Duke  of  Northumberland)  ..      600 

After  short  debate,  Words  "  and  upon  the  leg^ative  measures  required 
for  this  purpose  "  withdrawn : — ^Mlotion,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

AMENDMEirr    OF    THE    Mabbiaoe    Law  —  Questiou,    Obserrations,  Lord 

Chelmsford ;  Eeply,  The  Lord  Chancellor  . .  . .     609 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MAECH  27. 

Paeliament  —  Peivatb   Bill   Committees  —  Eefeeees  —  Insteuction — 
Eesolution — 
Moved,  "That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  Committees  on  Private  Bills,  that  Referees, 
appointed  to  such  Committees,  may  take  part  in  all  the  proceedings  thereof,  but 
without  the  power  of  voting," — {Mr.  Mowbray)  ..  ..613 

After  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
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Factoby   ahd   Workshops  Commission — ^Thb  Eepoet — Question,  Mr.  J. 

W.  Barclay;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .     618 

Abmt — Wae  Department  Contracts — Question,  Mr.  Sullivan ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .  . .     619 

Army   Veterinary    Surgeons — Question,  Mr.  Stacpoole  ;    Answer,   Mr. 

(Jathome  Hardy  ..  ..  ..  ..619 

Education — The  Queen's  Speech  —  Legislation  —  Question,  Mr.  W.  E. 

Forster;  Answer,  Yiscount  Sandon  ..  ..  ..     620 

Greenwich   Pensioners  in  Government  Employ — Question,  Mr.  Gorst; 

Answer,  Sir  Massey  Lopes  . ,  . .  . .     620 

Eeoistry    of   Deeds    Office    (Ireland) — The    Eepoet — Question,   Mr. 

M'Carthy  Downing ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .     621 

Egypt  —  Egyptian    Pinanoe  —  Mr.    Cave's    Eepoet  —  Question,    Mr. 

Samuelson ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..     621 

Fesu  —  Chew  of  the  Steamship  "Talisman"  —  Question,  Mr.  Gourley; 

Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .     622 

Egypt  —  Mr.  Cave's  Special  Mission — Expenses — Question,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  623 
Criminai.  Law  —  Delay   of   Justice — Wintbr   Assizes— Question,  Lord 

Elcho ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross         . .  . .  . .     626 

Poor    Law  —  Workhouse    Sunday    Services    (Oldham) — Question,   Sir 

Thomas  Bazley  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  . .  . .     625 

Abmy — Issue   of    Grocery   Eations — Question,    Sir  Alexander  Gordon ; 

Answer,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  . .  . .  . .     626 

Egypt — The  Proposed  National  Bank — Question,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay; 

Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  .  . .  . .  . .     627 

Criminal  Law — The   Case   of   Joseph  Hadley — Question,  Mr.  Pease; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .     627 

Merchant  Shipping  Bill  [BiU  49]— 
Bill  eontiiered  in  Committee    [Progrest  2Srd  Mareh']  ..  . .     627 

After  long  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit  again 
upon  I%ur»day. 

Supply — ^Eeport — Eesolutions  pSifaroh  24]  reported  . ,  . .     687 

First  ten  Eesolutions  read,  and  agreed  to. 
The  Eleventh  Eesolution  being  read  a  second  time. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  this  House  doth  agree  with 

the  Committee  in  the  said  Eesolution  :  " — After  short  debate,  Question 

put,  and  agreed  to. 
Next  twenty-one  Eesolutions  read,  and  agreed  to. 
The  Thiity-third  Eesolution  being  read  a  second  time. 
After  short  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  put,   "That  this  House 

doth  agree  with  the  Committee  in  the  said  Eesolution : " — The  House 

divided:  Ayes  192,  Noes  18;  Majority  174. 

Mutiny  Bill- 
Bill  considered  in  Committee    . .  . .  . .  . .     688 

Moved,  "That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 

again," — (Mr.    Parnell:) — Question   put: — ^The    Committee    divided; 

Ayes  38;  Noes  154;  Majority  116. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

Poolbeg  Lighthoiue  Bill 

Order  for  Committee  read,  and  discharged: — Bill  committed  to  a  Select 

Committee. 
And,  on  April  7,  Copmittee  nominated: — List  of  the  Committee  . .     688 

Hotices  to  doit  (Lreland)  Bill — Ordered  {Sir  Colman  O'ZogMen,  Mr.  Dotonim/,  Mr. 

Patrick  Martin) ;  preunted,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  114]  . .  . .     689 
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BoTAL  Titles  Bnx — Personal  Explanation,  The  Duke  of  Buccleuoh        . .     689 

Sea  Insurances  (Stamping  of  Policies)  Bill  (No.  40)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*,"— (2%«  lord  Carling/ord)  . .     690 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to  : — ^Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Thureday  next. 

Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland)  Bill- 
Bill  for  amending  the  Law  relating  to  Agricultural  Holdings  in  Scotland, 

presented  {Tht  Lord  President)  ,.  ..  ..691 

After  short  debate,  Bill  read  1'  (No.  44.) 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  MARCH  28. 

Irish  Fisheeibs  Acts — Licences — Question,  Mr.  Sullivan;   Answer,  Sir 

Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .  . .     695 

Civil  Bill  Processes  (Ireland) — Question,  The  O'Conor  Don;   Answer, 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach     . .  . .  . .  . .     696 

Elementakt  Education  Act,  1870 — ^Briston  School  District — Question, 

Mr.  Bichard ;  Answer,  Yiscount  Sandon  . .  . .  . .     696 

Turkey — ^Loans  of  1854  and  1865 — Question,  Mr.  W.  Gordon;  Answer, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .     698 

India — Madras   Irrigation    Works — Question,  Mr.  Smollett;    Answer, 

Lord  George  Hamilton        . ,  . .  . .  . .     698 

Egyptian  Fdianoe — Mr.  Cave's  Beport — Questions,  Sir  George  Campbell, 
Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff;  Answers,  Mr.  Disraeli,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .  . .     699 

The    Qxteen's    Visit    to    Geeuany  —  Questions,    Mr.    Anderson,    Mr. 

Sullivan ;  Answers,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . .     700 

Endowed  Schools  Commissioners — ^Nuneaton  Grammar  School — Question, 

Mr.  Monk ;  Answer,  Yiscount  Sandon      . .  . .  . .     701 

Criminal  Law — Prisoners  Awaiting  Triai< — Question,  Mr.  Byder;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Cross     . .  . .  . .  . .     702 

Spain  —  Seizttee    of   the    Sloop    "  Lark  "  —  Question,    Mr.    Serjeant 

Simon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .     702 

Borough  Franchise  (Ireland) — Besolution — 

Moved,  "  That  the  restricted  nature  of  the  Borough  Franchise  of  Ireland  as  compared 
with  that  existing  in  England  and  Scotland  is  a  subject  deserving  thohest  attention  of 
Parliament,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  fair  and  just  equality  of  the  Franchise  in  the 
three  Countries," — {Mr.  Meldon)       ..  . .  703 

After  long  debate.  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  166,  Noes  179 : 
Majority  13. 

Division  list,  Ayes  and  Noes  . .  .  •  .  •     763 

Ieish  Church  Tempoealities — ^Motion  for  Betuens — 

Moved, "  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Eetums  of  the  names  of  the  Valuators  who 
have  fixed  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  payable  to  the  Irish  Church  Temporali- 
ties Commissioners  on  sales  by  them  of  the  tee-simple  to  the  Tenants  holding  under 
them,  said  Betums  to  set  forth  the  qualifications  required  for  the  ofiico  of  such  Valua- 
tors, and  to  give  their  Reports  on  the  several  holdings  valued  by  them  on  behalf  of  tho 
said  Commissioners ;  and,  of  the  names  of  all  Tenants  who  have  purchased  the  fee- 
simple  of  their  holdings  from  the  said  Commissioners,  specifying  the  denominations 
ana  acreage  of  such  Holdings,  the  amounts  paid  by  each  Tenant,  and  the  amount 
sesured  by  the  said  Commissioners  by  mortgage ;  and  also  the  Ordinance  Valuation  of 
each  holding  so  })urchased,  and  tho  annual  rent  of  same  last  theretofore  paid  by  each 
Tenant  to  the  said  Commissioners  or  those  under  whom  they  derive," — (ifr.  Taj/)     . .      766 


After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  witMroum. 
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Ceubch   Bodies  (Gibbaiaab) — Tas  OsDnrAKOBS— HonoH  k>b  an  As- 

SBESS — 
Xoptd,  "  That  an  Ktimble  Addrcw  be  pioaented  to  Her  Migeety,  piayinK  Her  Majegty  to 
-withhold  her  assent  to  the  Draft  Ordinances  for  creating  Anp^lican  and  Boman  Catholic 
Church  Bodies  at  Grihialtar,  which  have  herai  recently  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House,"— (ifr. /)i'«wyn)  ..  ..  ..  ..767 

After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
FDoIb«g  Lighthouse  Bill— 

Ordertd,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Poolbeg  Lighthouse  Bill  do  consist  of  Five 
Hembers,  Three  to  be  nominated  by  the  House,  and  Two  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  presented  against  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill,  provided  such  Petitions  are  presented  two  clear  days  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  and  that  snch  of  the  Petitioners  as  pray  to  be  heard  by 
themsdVes,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  u|>on  their  Petitions,  if  they  think  fit, 
and  Counsel  heard  in  favour  of  tiie  Bill  against  the  said  Petitions :— That  the 
Committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Three  to  be  the 
qnomm," — {Sir  Charlet  Adderlty.) 

COMMONS,   WEDNESDAY,  MAECH  29. 

CoKSTABTTLAItT  (IkELAND)  —  NoETH    RlDUrO    OF  TiPPEEABT — QuestioH,  Mr. 

O'CaUaghan ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .     770 

Xand  Tenure  (Ireland)  Bill  [Bill  10]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— {Mr.  Butt)  . .     771 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end 

of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr. 

Cliv«.) 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 
After  long  debate,  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr. 

Law :) — Motion  agreed  to : — Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

LOEDS,  THUESDAT,  MARCH  30. 
University  of  Oxford  Bill  (No.  16)— 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be  put  into  Committee  read  . .     820 

After  short  debate,   House  in  Committee  accordingly;    Bill    reported,  . 
without  Amendment ;   Amendments  made ;    BUI  re-committed  for  To- 
morrow, and  to  he  printed,  as  amended.    (No.  45.) 

Boyal  Tillies  Bill  (No.  41)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\"—{The  lard  Preeidmt)  . .     821 

After  long  debate.  Motion  Mreed  to  : — ^BiU  read  2»   accordingly,   and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

COMMONS,  THUESDAT,  MAECH  30. 

GHBUAinr — Fbirce  Biskaboe  and  Count  Abndi — Question,  Mr.  Sullivan; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .  . .     876 

PooB   Law — Out-Doob   Beubf — Question,  Mr.    Dundas  ;    Answer,  Mr. 

Salt  ..  ..  ..  ..876 

Obiminai.  Law — Pbison  Dibt — Question,  Sir  William  Praser ;  Answer,  Mr. 

AJssheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  877 

Elbmbntaey   Edugation   Act,    1870  —  Pupil   Teaohbbs — Question,  Mr. 

Briggs ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  . .  , .  . .     877 

Naval  Cadet  Coixeoe — Milfobd  Haven — Question,  Mr.  E.  J.  Eeed; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  . .  . .  . .  . .     878 

Explosive  Substances  Act — Eailway  Companies'  Bye-Laws — Question, 

Mr.  M'Lagan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asshetou  Cross  . ,  . ,    879 
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Liozirsnra  Act,  1872 — ^BintiAL   OLXisa — Qaestion,  Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .     880 

The  BuBiAii  Sekvioe — Chtjbch  of  Enqlamd — Qaestion,  Mr.  A.  M'Arthur ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .     881 

The  Eoyal  Titles  Bell — The   Peoolamatioit — Question,  Mr.  Bylands; 

Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . .  . .     881 

Aemt  Medical  School — Question,  Mr.  O'Leaiy;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 

Hardy  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..882 

The  Qtieeh's  Visit  to  GEBHAinr — Questions,  Mr.  Anderson ;  Answer,  Mx. 

Disraeli  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..882 

Meteopolis — The   Ukiveesitt   Boat  Race  —  Hammeesmith   Beidoe — 

Question,  Sir  Henry  Holland ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .     883 

Merchant  Shipping  Bill  [Bill  49]— 

Bill  eoniidered  in  Committee  \^Proffreu  27th  MareK]  . .  . .     884 

After  some  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

Mutiny  Bill- 
Bill  eotuideredia  Committee     . .  . .  . .  . .     912 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To-morrow. 

Boads  and  Bridges  (Scotland)  Bill- 
Motion  for  Leave  (^«Xor(2.il<^o<»^«)        ..  ..  ..914 

Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  Law  in  regard  to  the 
management  and  maintenance  of  Boads  and  Bridges  in  Scotland, 
ordered  (7%«  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) ;  presented,  and  read 
the  first  time    [Bill  118.] 

Intoxicating  Idquors  (Licensing  Law  Amendment)  BiH— Ordered  (Sir  Sareourt 

JohtuUme,  Mr.  Birley,  Sir  John  Kentiaway,  Mr.  JPease)  ;  pretented,  and  t«ad  the  first 
time[BmU6]  ..  ..  ..      918 

Market  Juries  (Ireland)  "SiSl— Ordered  {Sir  Colmm  O'Zoghlen,  Mr.  Maurice  Brooke, 

Mr.  Patrick  Martin) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  117]    . .  . .      919 

Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Crotm  (Ireland)  BOl— Ordered  {Mr.  Solicitor 

General  for  Ireland,  Sir  Michael  Sicks-Seaeh) ;   preeented,  and  read  the  'first  time 
[BiU119]  ..  ..  ..  '  ..      919 

LORDS,  FRIDAT,  MARCH  31. 

Chaieman  op  Committees — 

Moved  that  the  Lord  Winmarleigh  he  appointed  to  take  the  Chair  in  the  Cknnmittees 
of  the  Whole  House  in  the  ahsence  of  the  Lord  Redesdale :  Agreed  to. 

Ceiminal  Law — Detention  of  Unteibd  Pbisohees — Case  of  Geoege 
Hill  —  Qaestion,  Observations,  Earl  Cowper ;  Reply,  The  Ix)rd 
Chancellor      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .     919 

The  Council  of  Indu  —  The  Indian  Tabiff — Question,  Observations, 
Viscount  Halifax ;  Reply,  The  Marquess  of  SaJisbury : — Short  debate 
thereon  , .  . .  . ,  . .  . .     921 

University  of  Oxford  Bill  (Nos.  16-46)— 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be  put  into  Committee  (on  Re-com- 
mitment read  , ,  . .  . .  . ,     926 

Moved,  "  That  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself  into  Committee," — (^The 
Marquess  of  SaUshury ;) — ^After  short  debate.  House  in  Committee. 

After  long  time  spent  therein,  House  resumed ;  to  be  again  in  Committee 
(on  Re-commitment)  on  Thursday  next. 

Office  of  the  Cleek  of  the  Pabliaments  and  Office  op  the  Gentle- 
man UsHEE  of  the  Black  Rod — 
Select  Committee  appointed ; — List  of  the  Committee       . ,  . ,     963 
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AaucTTLTimAi.  HoLDiNQs  (EiTOLAin))  AoT — Ilbz  Eoolesiastioai,  Ooions- 

sioirBBS — Question,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen ;  Answer,  Mr.  Oubitt  . .     963 

Ihx  OrvTL  SiBviaB — ^Wmtses  at  the  Otstoms  Out-Poets — Question,  Mr. 

M'Laren ;  Answer,  The  Ghanoellor  of  the  Exchequer    . .  . .     963 

OkABirEL  IsuLims — The  Boyai.  Ooubt  of  Jkbsxy — Question,  Mr.  Locke; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Gross  . .  . .  . .     964 

Navy — ^Thk  Boyai.  Yacht — ^Aitohobs — Question,  Captain  Pim;  Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt       . ,  . .  . .     964 

Liw  AHB  JxTsnoE — "  KhibbbIiKY   t.  Cbossley  " — Costs— Question,  tSx. 

Seijeant  Sherlock;  Answer,  The  Attorn^  General       . .  . .     964 

Ghubch  of  Ekqlaetd — The  Dobe  BrsiAii  (;ase — Question,  Mr.  Osborne 

Morgan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .     966 

iiLKKEHXUiT  EDUCATION  Aci,  1870 — SoHooL  BoASD  Teaohebs — Question, 

Mr.  Biohard ;  Answer,  Yisoount  Sandon  . .  . .  . .     966 

Highway  Boabds — Question,  Mr.  Goldney ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  . .     967 
Abmy  —  The    Quabds  —  Speoiai   Allowances  —  Question,   Mr.  Arthur 

Moore  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gtithome  Hardy     . .  . .  . .     968 

Axmy  —  MoBiLizATioK    OF    CoBPS  —  Thb    .Voluktbebs— Question,     Mr. 

Hayter ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy      . .  968 

Naty — Natal  LrrsBFUBTEBS — Question,  Mr.  Hanbury-Tracy ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Hunt  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..968 

FuBuo  Health  Act,  1875 — ^Local  Boabd  ELBcmoNS — Question,  Sir  John 

Kennaway ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  . .  . .  . .     969 

Uetbopous — ^Hyoe  Fabk — ^The  Sebfentine — Question,  Mr.  Adam;  An- 
swer, Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .  . .     969 

SuFFLY — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  (Gbeat  Bbitain) — Ebsolu- 
TioN — ^Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That "  to  the  end  of  the  Qnestion,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  it  is  inexpedient  that  an  inquiry  he  undertaken  as  to  the  numher,  rate 
of  increase,  character,  and  present  position,  in  relation  to  the  Law,  of  Monastic  and 
Ctmyeotnal  Institntions  in  Great  Britain," — {Sir  Thomaa  Chamber;) — instead 
thereof  ..  ..  ..     970 

Qaestion  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question :  " — After  long  debate,  Question  put : — The  House 
divided ;  Ayes  127,  Noes  87  ;  Majority  40. 

Main  Question  proposed,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 
Motion,  by  leave,  leitMraten : — Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

Mutiny  BUI— 
Bill,  as  amended,  eontidered     . .  . .  ...  . .  1035 

Amendment  made : — Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  upon  Monday  next. 

Oattle  Diseases  (Ireland)  Bill  [BiU  94]— 
Bill  amtidered  ia  Oomaatbee  [Progrest  loth  March']  ..  ..  1086 

After  e^ort  time  spent  therem,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  ^^ain 
upon  Monday  next. 

BoYFT  —  Mb.    Catb's  Bepobt  —  Observation,    The   Chancellor   of  the 
Exchequer      . .  . .  . .  . .  • .  1038 

Toll  Bbidqes  (Btveb  Thakbs) 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  take  into  conaideretion  the  freeing  of  the  remaining 
ToTlpaying  Bridges  over  the  Thames,  and  the  most  equitahle  mode  of  raising  the 
necessary  funds,  and  to  report  to  the  House," — (Mr.  Alderman  M'Arthtir.) 

And,  on  April  10,  Committee  nominated: — ^List  of  the  Committee  . .  1038 

VOL.  OCXXVin.  [thibd  seews.]       '[  rf  ] 
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the  T4eg»|>h  Department  (<  the  Foat  Office : "—  Committee  to  eoiuiat  of  WveBtaea 
HemlMrs, — {Mr.  OtMtmid.) 

Oomauttoe  noaiinaM : — list  of  the  Oommittee  . .  lOM 

LOUDS,  MONMt,  A^ftlL  *. 

Boyal  Titles  Bill  (No.  41)— 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be  put  &lto  Cbtntalttse,  intA  ..  1089 

Moved,  "  That  the  House  do  now  resolTe  itself  into  OoitiMtte6,*'-^(i^ 
Lord  Pretidmt.) 

An  Amendment  moved — 

To  leare  out  from  ("  That ")  to  tb»  end  of  tlie  itiotiOb  for  the  .purpoM  of  iaaertiag  ("  aa 
humble  Addreee  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  as  follows: 

"  That  this  House  ventures  to  approach  Her  Miyjesty  in  sincere  and  tttmeit  dStbtion  \o 
Her  Majesty's  person  and  dignity,  with  an  hunble  and  h^art^  prayelr  that  Sbb  tahf 
be  graciously  pkased  to  assume  ti  Title  more  in  abeordaate  thaii  the  Title  <it  Em- 
press with  the  history  of  the  Kation  and  witti  the  Idyalty  and  feelmga  tt  H«r  Ut- 
jesty's  most  futhful  subjectB,")— (TA*  JBorl  qf  Sk^Utbury.) 

After  long  debate,  on  Question,  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stbnd  part  of  the  Motion?  tiieir  Lordlihitiis  Mnidtdi  CoMknlB  187,  Not 
Oontents  91 ;  Majority  46  : — JUtoivei  in  the  Ajftmustiet. 

Division  List,  Contents  and  Not-Contents  . .  . .  lOftJ 

Then  the  original  Motion  agrwd  to : — House  in  Committee  accordingly. 
After  short  time  spent  therein,  BiU  rtportid,  witiio'vt  AfikeBdmcbt ;  and 
to  be  read  3'  on  Friday  next. 

Inns  of  CoTUt  BiU  itJ^\—Ptt»mUd  {The  Lord  JBtOome) ;  read  1'  <N«.  47)  . .    1095 

General  School  of  Law  Bill  [b.i..]— iv«Mtt(«i  {Th«  tori  SeOonu)  -,  fnA  u  (Ko.  ^)    1095 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  APML  3. 

DfePUTY    Clebks    of    the    Peaoe    (Ibelaitd)  —  Question,    Mr.    Cliarks 

Lewis ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .   1096 

Ikland  Revenue — Feiendly  and  BuffiniNO    Societies — S'bes  ok  C^n- 

FicATES — Question,   Mr.  Bylands ;    Answer,   ^iThe  ChanbeQof   of  the 

Exchequer      . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1096 

The  Eotal  Titues  Bill — Question,  Sir  WiBiam  Haroourt;   Answisr,  Ifo. 

Disraeli  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1097 

The   Faotoet   Acts  —  Bleaohvokks    and    Dyewobks  —  Question,    Mr. 

Macdonald ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  •  . .  1098 

Attkr  —  The    Rsyal   Abtilleey  —  LiEtrrBNANT     Oesomns  —  Qneation, 

Captain  Nolan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Qathome  Hwrdy  . .  . .  1098 

LicENsiNO    Act,    1872 — ^Bitbial  Clubs — Question,  Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .  1099 

Ttea  Civil  Sebvice  (Ibelaks) — Question,  Mr.  Staq>oole  j  Answer,  Mr.  W. 

H.  Smith         . .  . .  . .  , .  . .   1099 

Paeuament  —  Pxraijcj    Business — The   Eastbb  ^EIecess  —  Queetims,  Mr. 

Hubbard,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Pease ;  Answers,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Hunt, 

Mr.  W. H.  Smith  ..  ..1100 

WATS  AND  MEANS— The  Fihanoiai.  Statement— 

Wats  and  Mbans — eontidtrid  in  Committee  . .  . .  1100 

(In  the  Oommittee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Queetion  proposed,  "  l%at  there  shall  b6  iSiA^gM, -tJttQiMJtl^,  StM 
paid  for  one  year,«omnHnoing  on  tfaekiMh  day  of  A{i)il,aieihdn*Uideig^biBidnd 
and  seventy-siz,  in  respect  of  all  Piopeity,  Proflti,  and  Gains  -SMutioaed  or  de- 
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scribed  as  chargeable  in  the  Act  of  the  sizteenth  'and  sereateei^  yean  of  Her 
Hwjestf'B  reign,  chApter  thirty-lour,  the  foUoving  Dntiee  ol  Income  Tax  (that  i« 
to  say): 
For  evaiy  Twenty  Shillings  of  the  annual  valoe  or  amount  of  «U  moh  Fro- 
party,  Profits,  and  Oaiju  chargeable  undtr  Schedules  (A)  (C)  (D)  or  (E)  of 
ti>e  said  Act,  the  Duty  of  Three  Fence ; 
And  For  eyery  Tweni^  Shillings  of  the  annual  value  ol  the  oos^pation  of  Lands, 
Ten«ment8,  Hereditaments,  and  Heritages  dwrgeable  undw  Schedule  (B)  of 
the  said  Act : — 

In  England,  the  Duty  of  One  Penny  Halfpenny ;  and 
In  Scotland  and  Iielaad  respectively,  the  Duty  of  One  Penny  Farthing," 
—{The  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 

A&et  debate,  Mwtd,  "  That  the  Ohairman  do  report  Progress  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again,"  —  (Jfr.  Chmcellor  ^  the  Etckeqiter :)  —  Motion 
»jfrt«dt9. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  upon  Thuriiay. 

Meichant  Shipping  BiU  [BiU  49]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee     [^ProgrMi  ZOth  MareK\  ..  ..  1147 

After  some  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  agaia 
upon  ITturiday. 

EcdleidBstlcal  ABseasments  (Scotland)  Bill  [Bill  106]— 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read  ..  ..  '  ..  1162 

After  short  debate,  Seoond  Beading  dtftrrtd  till  l^mridasf  27th  April. 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  APEIL  4. 

IriBb  Peerage  Bill  (No.  32)- 

Mo^ed,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\"—(Tlu  Lord  InAipdn)  ..  1162 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to: — Bill  read  2*  aeomrdingly,   and 

committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Friday  the  2Sth 

inttant. 

Tee  BxsFoirsiBiuTT  of  Tkvstbes — QaestioB,    Obserratioiis,  The  Earl  of 

Belmore ;  Beplj,  The  Lord  Chancellor      ..  ..1176 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  APRIL  4.      • 

Thx  NEwroxmBLAND  FiSTTRRTKB — Question,  Captain  G.  E.  Price ;  Answer, 

Mr.  J.  Lowther  . ,  . .  . .  1177 

The   WncDWABD  Islaitos — FEDEBAnoN — Question,  Mr.  Cowper-Temple ; 

Asewer,  Mr.  J.  Xiowther      . .  . .  . .  . .  1178 

Post  Office  —  Fbmaib   Clebks   m  the    8a vinos   Bank    Depaktmeht — 

Question,  Mr.  James;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners       . .  . .   1179 

Public  Health  (Ibblawp) — Dublxn  —  Question,  Mr.  Butt;  Answer,  Sir 

Michael  Hicks-Beadi  ..  ..  ..   1179 

Post   Office  —  Bobal  Pocrr   Office   Mbssznobbs   (Ibblaki)) — Question, 

Lord  Bobert  Montagu ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners     ..  ..1180 

PooB   LrsPBCTOBs    (Scotland)  —  Supbeannuation — Question,   Sir  Bobert 

Anstruther ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Adrooate  . ,  . .  1180 

Po8x    Office    Tklkqbaphs  —  GLENOAEEiFrE  —  Question,   Mr.   Sulliran  ; 

Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  ..  ..  ..  1180 

Pabliament — Ahranoement  of  Public  Business — Observations,  JQuestion, 

The  Marquess  of  Hartington;    Beply,  Mr.   Disraeli: — Short  debate 

thereon  .,  ..  ..  ..  ..  1181 
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InLAHD  RjtVKMUK — ^EzOtSE — ^BLENDmO  OF  IbISH  WhISKET — MonON  FOB  A 

Sklbot  GoioaTTEB — 

Moved,  "That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practice  which 
has  been  permitted  of  late  yearg  of  mixing  Whiskey  in  Her  Hajeaty's  Bonding  and 
Inland  Revenue  Stores  with  other  spirits ;  to  report  to  this  House  whether  the  prac- 
tice is  injurious  to  the  public  and  to  the  manufacturers  of  Irish  Whiskey,  and 
whether,  m  the  opinion  of  the  C!ommittee,  the  practice  ought  or  ought  not  to  be 
discontinued ;  and  that  the  Committee  do  also  inquire  into  the  effect  of  using  new 
made  spirits,  and  to  report  whether  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  for  the 
Government  to  detain'  all  spirits  and  Whiskey  in  Bond  until  it  is  at  least  twelve 
months  old,"— (Jfr.  ffSuttivm)        ..  . .  . .  . .    1 1 86 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  practice  of  '  blending '  Whiskey  does  not 
necessarily  cause  adulteration,  and  it  is  inexpedient  to  deprive  traders  in  British 
spirits  of  trade  facilities  that  are  allowed  to  traders  in  Foreign  spirits,  wines,  and 
various  other  bonded  articles," — {Mr.  Andtnon,) — ^instead  thereof. 

After  debate,  Question  pat,  "That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Question:" — The  House  dkidtd;  Ayes  69,  Noes  145 ; 
Majority  76. 

Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  words  '  in  the  opinion  of  this  Hoose,  the  practice  of  'blending '  Whiskey 
does  not  necessarily  cause  adulteration,  and  it  is  inexpedient  to  deprive  traders  in 
British  spirits  of  trade  facilities  Uiat  are  alloved  to  traders  in  Foreign  spirits, 
wines,  an4  various  other  bonded  articles,'  be  added,  instead  thereof." 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdravm. 

Slate  Tbade  (East  Afbioa) — ^BESOLtrnoir — 

Moved,  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  desirable  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  invite  and  assist  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  take  such  further  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  total  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  within  his  dominions, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  more  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  liberated  slaves," — [Sir  John  KetmoKoy)  . .  .  •    1216 

After  debate,  Motion  agreed  to. 

Peace  Peeseevation  (Ieelamd)  Aot — EESOLtmow — ; 
Moved,  "  That  this  House,  while  viewing  with  satisfaction  the  withdrawal  from  several 
counties  of  Ireland  of  the  proclamations  issued  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Act, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  doee  not  justify  the  retention  of 
the  powers  of  that  Act  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Country  as  still  remains 
subject  to  its  provisions," — [Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna)     ..  ..  ..    1232 

After  shorf  debate.  Previous  Question  moved  {Mr.  Parnell:) — Previout 
Qaettion  put,  "That  that  Question  be  nov  put:" — Retohed  in  the 
Negative. 

Metbopolis — Htde  Fabe — The  Sebpentinb — Besoltttior — 

Moved,  "  That  the  mounds  at  present  being  erected  on  the  south  of  the  Serpentine 
are  unsightly,  and  will,  when  planted,  be  detrimental  to  the  jacturesque  character 
of  Hyde  Park,  and  ought  to  be  removed," — {Mr.  Feate)  ..  ..    1247 

After  short  debate.  Debate  ad/oumed  till  Monday  next. 

COMMONS.  WEDNESDAY,  APEIL  6. 
Elementary  Education  Aot  (1870)  Amendment  Bill  [Bill  14]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Dixon)  , .   1251 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day  six  months," — 
{Mr.  Sandford.) 

After  long  debate,  Questionput,  "  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part 
of  the  Question:" — ^The  House  divided:  Ayes  160,  Noes  281;  Ma- 
jority 121. 

Words  added: — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to : — Second 
Beading  jH<^  o^for  six  mouths. 
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CHATKMATf  OF  CoHUITTEES — 
Kup»d  that  the  Lord  Wimnarleigh  he  appointed  to  take  the  Chair  in  the  Committees 
of  the  Whole  House  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Bedesdale :  Agreed  to. 

Pbitate  Bnxs — 

Oideired,  That  Standing  Orders  Nob.  91.  and  92.  be  snapended;  and  that  the  time  for 
depoating  petitions  praying  to  be  heard  against  Private  Bills,  which  would  otherwise 
expiie  during  the  adjournment  of  the  House  at  Easter,  he  extended  to  the  first  day 
on  'which  the  House  shall  sit  after  the  Recess. 

Thb  Sotai.  Titles  Bnx — Qaestion,  Earl  QraiiTille;  Answer,  The  Lord 

Chancellor     . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1301 

Sapreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland)  Bill  (No.  31)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\"—{17u>  Lord  ChaneeOor)  . .   1301 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agrted  to ;  Bill  read  2'  accordingly,  and  eom- 

mitted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  l£e  \*t  of  May 

next. 

University  of  Oxford  Bill  (No.  16)— 
House  again  in  Committee  (on  Be-Commitment)  (according  to  Order)    . ,  1302 
Amendments  made  :   the  Beport  thereof  to  be  received  on  Tuttday  the 
2nd  of  May  next ;  and  Bill  to  be  printed,  as  amended.    (No.  45.) 

COMMONS,  THURSDAY,  APEIL  6. 

PaBMAMBNT — PkIVILBOB — ^PlTBLIO    PETITIONS — MONASHO  AHD  CoWVENTtJAL 

Institctions  Bill — 
Notice  taken,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Newde|;ate,  Member  for  North 

Warwickshire,   had  been  affixed  without  his  authority  to  a  Petition 

from  Chatham,  in  favour  of  the  Monastic  and  Conventual  Listitutions 

Bill,  presented  upon  the  30th  day  of  March  last. 
Observations,  Mr.  Newdegate : — Short  debate  thereon      . .  . .   1317 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  that  the  said  Petition  do  lie  upon  the  Table  be 

read,  and  discharged : — Petition  withdrawn. 

Pakuamknt — Public  Petitions — Petition  feom  a  FoBEtaN  Town — Obser- 
vations, Sir  Eardley  Wilmot ;  Beply,  Mr.  Speaker        ..  ..  1321 

Paouamkntaey    Fbanchise  —  Liveetmbn    of    London  —  Question,  Mr. 

James ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross        . .  . .  . ,   1321 

Spain — War    Taxes    on    Bbitish    Subjects — Question,    Mr.    Goldsmid; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .  . .   1321 

Abxt — ^The  Boyal  Astillert  (India) — Question,  Colonel  Jervis ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Chithome  Hardy  . .  . .  . .  . .   1322 

"ExjoaamQ  in  Baebadoes — Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 

Lowiher  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1823 

Post  Office — The  Channel  Islands — ^Aldebnet — Question,  Mr.  Alder- 
man M'Arthur ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  . .  . .  1323 

Post  Office — Postage  of  Blue  Books — Question,  Mr.  M'Laren ;  Answers, 

Lord  John  Manners,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith    . .  . .  . .  1324 

Wats  and  Means  —  The  Fotanolal  Statement  —  Abatements  feom 
Income  Tax — Question,  Mr.  Whitwell ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1324 

EoYFT — EoTPTiAN  FiNANOE — Mb.  Eivers  Wilson — Questiou,  Mr.  Gourley ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .   1325 

Eeoistbation   of   Bibths   AifD    Deaths  —  Cebthtoates   of   Deaths  — 

Question,  Mr.  W.  Holms ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer     1325 

The  Suez  Canal  Administeation — The  Suetax — Question,  The  Marquess 

of  Hartington ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  1326 

Navt — ^Naval  Inteepbetbbs — Question,  Mr.  Hanbury-Tracy ;  Answer, 
^Mr.  Hunt      ..  ..  ...  ..  ..  1327 
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Public   Mhbtikos  —  Freedom    of   Discussion — Qaeetion,   Mr.  Whalley; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Gross  . .  . .  . .  IS27 

Pakijawknt — ABBAifaEMENT  OF  PuBiJc  BxrenfEss — Quostion,  Mr.  Beckett- 
Denison ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington :  —  Short  debate 
thereon  . .  . .  1828 

Wats  Ain>  Meaks — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question 
proposed,  "  That  Mr.  Spedcer  do  now  leare  the  Chair," — {Mr.  CAmt- 
otUor  of  the  Exchequer.) 

Local  akd  Imfkbial  Taxatioit — ^Thx  Inookx  Tax — BESOLunoir— 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  oat  from  the  word  "Thst "  to  the  end  of  the  Qoeation,  in  order  to  add  the 
wordi  "  Local  and  Imperial  Taxation,  when  they  have  a  common  incidence,  ihoold 
have  a  common  bans  A  valuation,  and  shonld  dike  be  amenad  upon  the  net  rental 
or  valae  of  Beal  Property ;  and  that  Imperial  Taxataoo,  wiien  levied  upon  indnitrial 
aamiags, .  shonld  be  subject  to  such  an  abatement  as  may  eqnitaUy  adjust  the 
burthens  thrown  upon  intelligence  and  skill  as  compared  with  property,  — (Jfr. 
HtMard,) — instead  thereof  ,.  ..  ..    18S1 

After  debate,  Question  put,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Question :  " — ^The  House  dmdei.:  Ayea  156,  Noes  84 ; 
Majority  73. 

Main  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

WAYS  AND  HLMNQ—cmtidwed  in  Committee— 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i.)  Motion  inade,  and  Question  proposed,  "'Riat,  towards  raisinff  the  Supply  grvitad 
to  Her  Majesty,  there  shall  be  charged,  collected,  and  paid  for  one  year,  com- 
mencing on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-six,  in 
respect  of  all  Property,  Profits,  and  Gains  mentioned  or  described  as  chargeable 
in  the  Act  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years  of   Her   tiaie^t  iMgs, 
chapter  thirty-four,  the  following  Duties  of  Income  Tax  (that  is  to  say) : 
fV)r  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the  annual  value  or  amount  of  all  such  Pro- 
perty, Profits,  and  Gains  chargeable  under  Schedules  (A)  (C)  (D)  or  (E)  of  the 
said  Act,  the  Duty  of  Three  Pence ; 
And  For  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the  annual  value  of  the   occupation  of 
Lands,  Tenements,  Hereditaments,    and   Heritages  chargeable  under  Sdie- 
dule  (B)  of  the  said  Act : — 
In  England,  the  Duty  of  One  Penny  Halfpenny ;  and 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  the  Duty  of  One  Penny  Farthing," 
—(Mr.  ChanetUor  of  th4  Exehtquer)  ..  ..     1S68 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  there  shall  be  charged,  collected,  and  paid  tat  one  year,  oom- 
menoiiig  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  (me  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  in  respect  of  all  Property,  Profits,  and  Gains  mentioned  or  described  as  cJiarge- 
able  in  the  Act  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign, 
chapter  thirty-four,  the  following  Duties  of  Income  Tax  (that  is  to  say)  : 
For  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the  annual  value  or  amount  of  ail  anoh  Pre- 
perty,  Profits,  and  Gains  ohaigeable  under  Schedules  (A)  (C)  (D)  or  (B)  of 
the  said  Act,  tiie  Duty  of  Two  Pence ; 
And  for  every  TwentV  Shillings   of  the  annual  value  of  the  occupation  of 
Lands,  Tenements,   Hereditaments,  and  Heritages  chargeable  under  Sche- 
dule ^)  of  the  said  Act : — 
In  England,  the  Duty  of  One  Penny ;  and 

In  Sootiand  and  Iruand  respectively,  the  Duty  of  One  Penny,"  —  (Jfi-. 
Charlet  L«u>u  :) — After  debate.  Question  put: — The  Committwe  divided; 
Ayes  £2,  Noes  113 ;  M^'ority  61. 
Original  Qn^on  put,  and  offrud  to. 

(a.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  ncemption  granted  by  the 
.  Act  of  tiie  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  Her  Majesty's  ifip^  chapter  thirty-flva,  to 
parsons  whose  incomes  are  respectively  less  than  One  Hundred  and  Fifty 
Pounds  a-year,  shall  jbe  restored!,  and,  in  lieu  of  the  relief  granted  by  Section 
Twelve  of  'The  Custams  and  Inland  Revenue  Act,  1872,'  to  a  person  whose 
income,  although  amounting  to  One  Hundred  Pounds  or  upwards,  is  less  than 
Three  Hundred  Pounds,  a  relief  or  abatement  to  the  extent  of  Duty  upon  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty  Poonda  shall  be  given  or  made  to  a  person  HUMS  il^ 
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Wats  alni  MiAWM^^Cttlittw  ■■  imWilMrf. 

eome,  although  aUitnUitihg  1»  Ode  Btednd  and  Htfy  Pounds  of  ttpwatAh  ia 

lew  a*n  Four  Htmdmd  Fbuttdt :  "—After  Ahort  debate,  KsiolTttloii  afntd  u         . .     1361 

(3.)  Saohed,  That,  towards  raioBg  Qie  Stipply  granted  to  Her  K^jesty,  the  Duiiee 
of  Ciutoms  now  chaiged  on  Tea  shall  contmue  to  be  levied  and  ohaiged  on  and 
after  the  fliet  day  of  Angnst,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  soTenty-six,  until 
the  first  day  of  August,  one  thouMmd  eight  hondred  smI  serenty-seren,  on  im- 
portation into  Cheat  Britain  or  Ireland  (that  is  to  say) :  on 

«.   4. 
Tea  .       the  lb.    0    6 

(4J_  Bttohtd,  That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  fte  Inlaikd 
«even«e  «ad  the  Cuftotns. 

Bea(dutioii  to  be  reported  I^-morrow ;  Oommittee  to  dt  again  To-nwrnm. 

MerohBnt  Shii^iiiis  BiU  [BiU  49]— 

Bill  eoiuidertd  in  Committee  [^Pngrui  Sri  ApriT]  ..  ..  1367 

After  some  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Brogress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Mmdajf  naxi. 

Admiralty  Jurisdiction  (Ireland)  WSl—Ordtnd  {Xr.  SoUeitor  Otntrai  for  lr*Umi, 

Sir  Miehatl  Steki.JSuth) ;  pretmttd,  tmd  read  the  finttime  [BiU  121]  . .    1877 

Local  fiovwlUBsnt  Frttnaional  Orders  (So-  3)  BiU-  OrJtnd  l^r.  Salt,  Mr. 

Selattr-Bootk)  ..  ..  ..  ..   1S77 

L0ED8,  ITODAT,  APRIL  7. 

PaiVAIB  BlU,8 — 

OideMd,  Hurt  no  Arintte  Bill  broa|^t  fiate  the  HoTae  of  Commons  dtall  be  read  a 

■eoond  time  after  Monday  the  Wth  day  of  June  next : 
That  no  BiU  authorising  any  inclosure  of  lands  under  special  report   of   the   In- 

donne  OomaisbioneBs  for  England  and  Wales,  or  conflnning  any  scheme  of  the 

Charity  Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  shall  be  read  a  second  time  after 

MondauQiB  26th  day  of  June  next. 
That  no  Bill  confirming  any  provisional  ordtt  or  ^«Tilianal  oettificate  shall  be  read  a 

second  time  after  Monday  the  i6th  toy  cfjune  next. 
That  ^i^iea.  a  Bill  shall  haTe  pasnd  thi«  Eeose  with  amendments  these  orders  shall  not 

apply  to  any  new  Bill  sent  up  from  the  House  of  Commons  which  the  Chairmati 

<n  Committees  shall  report  to  the  House  is  substantially  the  same  as  tilie  Bill  ab 

amended. 

Thb  Ikdiah  Tahut — The  Coukoil  of  Isaii. — Observations,  The  Marqness 

of  Salisbury ;  Beply,  The  Duke  of  Argyll  . .  . .  1878 

AgriCTxttoral  Boldings  (ScotUmd)  Bill  (No.  44)— 
Moni,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*,"— {The  Lori  Pretident)  . .   1879 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agrui  to : — ^BiQ  read  2*  accordingly,  and  ;om- 

mitttd  to  a  Oommittee    of  the    Whole  House    on  Mondiay  th«  9th 

May  next. 

Chttkcb  of  Sco«iiun>  ^K^bokok  or  MansnmB) — ^Monoir  son  ItenrsBS — 

Moved  that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  Copy  of — 

"B^lilations,  framed  and  enacted  by  the  Oenei&l  Assembly  of  the  Churcb  of  Scotland, 
to  be  obasryed  in  tiie  election  and  appointment  of  Ministers "  under  the  powers 
conferred  upon  them  ty  the  Patronage  Abolition  Act;  abo  for  returns  for 
each  parish  m  Scotland,  in  wMch  a  vacsney  has  been  fiSed  iip  vr  is  in  the  oouzee 
of  Iwmg'filled  op,  under  any  such  regaltitions  «r  interim  Mgulations  of  the  (Jenaral 
Assembly  stating  certain  j»rticulars  [according  to  a  tabular  form  set  forth  in  the 
TS.a&aa,}—{Tht  Sari  of  Minto)  ..  ..  ..  ..    1884 

Aftier  sbort  debate,  M«tion  BOMmded  aid  'Ofntd  io. 

•Bayvl  TiflM  BiU  (No.  41)— 

Moied,  "  Tbat  tbe  Bill  be  now  read  8%"— (7%«  Lord  Pre*id»%t)  . .  1 886 

Afier  short  debate,   Motios  ayretd  fo;— SiU  read  ^*  acooidiqgly,  and 
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Mbibofous— Htds  Fabk— The  SBSFmmsB— Question,  The  Mazqness  of 

Lanadowne ;  Answer,  The  Dake  of  Hichmond  and  Gordon  ..  1393 

Meteopolis — NoBTHUMBEELAKD  AvKJTOB — Question,  Viscount  Templetovn ; 

Answer,  The  Duke  of  Bichmond  and  Gordon  . .  . .  1894 

COMMONS,  FEIDAT,  APRIL  7. 

Pakuament— Peivilbgb — Ptjblic  PannoKS — MoKAsnc  abd  CowvEmrAi, 
IwsTrnjTiOKS  Bill — 

Notice  taken  of  the  lan^a^e  of  Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Monastic  and 
Conventual  Institutions  Bill  from  Ken8in£;ton  [presented  28th  March]  ; 
from  Broadstairs  [presented  28th  March] ;  and  from  Avehury  [pre- 
sented 31  st  March];  and  doubts  having  oeen  expressed  whether  the 
name  of  the  Honourable  Member  which  appeared  upon  those  Petitions 
had  been  affixed  by  his  authority : — 

Moved,  "  That  the  Order,  That  the  Petition  from  Kensington  [presented  28th  March]  do 
lie  upon  the  Table,  be  read,  and  discharged,"— (Jfr.  Callan)  ..  ..   1395 

After  debate,    Mbvtd,   "That  the  Debate  be   now  adjourned," — (Sir 

William  Fra»er:) — ^Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agrwd  to: — Ordtred,  That  the  Petition  be 

withdrawtt. 

Ordered,  That  the  Order,  That  the  Petition  from  Broadstairs  [presented  28th  March] 
do  lie  upon  the  Table,  be  read,  and  discharged: — Ordered,  That  the  Petition  be 
withdrmen. 

Ordered,  That  the  Order,  That  the  Petition  from  ATebnryTpreaetited  31st  March]  do 
lie  upon  the  Table,  be  read,  and  discharged : — Ordtred,  That  the  Petition  be  unth- 
draum. 

Chtjech  TEMPOEAtrriES  CoMMissioNEBs  (Ieelajii)) — Question,  Mr.  Biggar ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  1403 

PooE  Law  (Ieblahd) — Kilmacthomas  Wobkhoxtse — Question,  Mr.  Arthur 

Moore ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .   1404 

Indli — The  Indian  Budget— Question,  Mr.  Forsyth ;  Answer,  Lord  George 

Hamilton        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1404 

Elbmentaey  Edttoation  Act,  1870 — Soienoe  m  Elementaby  Schools  — 

Question,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  . .   1406 

Pssn — Cebw  of  the  "Talisman" — Question,  Dr.  Cameron;  Answer,  Mr. 

Bourke  . .  , .  . .  . .  . .   1406 

Elementaey  Education  (Scotland)  Act — The  Scotch  Edttoation  Code, 

1876— Question,  Mr.  Mackintorfi;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  ,.   1406 

Dominion  of  Canada  —  The  Teeaty  of  Washington  —  Question,  Mr.  E. 

Jenkins  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  , .  . .  1407 

PiSHEaiES   (Ieeland) — Tkawlinq  Vessels  in  Galway  Bay — Question, 

Mr.  O'Shaughnessy ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . ,   1408 

Post  Office  —  Fabliamentaby  Papebs  and  Blue  Books — Question,  Mr. 

M'Laren;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith       . .  . .  . .  1408 

Navy — The    "Mistletoe"   Collision — Repobt   of  Cottet  of  Incjthey — 

Questions,  Mr.  G^schen,  Mr.  Anderson ;  Answers,  Mr.  Himt  . .  1409 

Inland  Eevenue — Fttblic   Health  Act,    1875  —  The  Peoxy  Stamp  — 

Question,  Mr.  Coope ;  Answer,  Mr.  Solater-Booth         . .  . .   1410 

Peimaey   Edtjcation  —  Legislation  —  Question,  Lord  IVancis  Hervey ; 

Answer,  Viscoimt  Sandon    . .  . .  . .  . .  1410 

Paeliament — Public  Petitions  feom  a  Foeeign  Town — Bottloone  Sue 

Mbb  (Bbitish  Consulate) — Resolution — 
A  Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Boulogne  sur  Mer  relative  to  the  British 

Consulate  in  that  Town  having  been  olffered  to  be  presented,— 
Moved, ' '  That  the  Petition  do  lie  upon  the  Table,"— (Jfr.  JDttraeli)     . .  ..1411 

After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
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Sumsr — Ordev  fbr  Oommittee  read : — Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
" That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leare  the  Ohair  :"— 

FoBiJO  Schools  Act,  1868 — ^BESOLxmoir — ^Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  ont  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
mnda  "a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  conaider  whether  any  alteration  is 
deorable  in  the  ATinting  relations  between  the  QoTeming  Bodies,  Head  Masters, 
and  Assistant  Masters  of  the  seven  schools  under  the  operation  of  '  The  Public 
Schools  Act,  1868,'  "—{Mr.  J[natchMt.Eufft$ien,)— instead  thereof  . .   1420 

After  debate,  Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 

part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Woolwich  ABSurAL  —  ObserrationB,  Major  Beaumont ;   Reply,  Lord 

Eustace  Cecil : — Short  debate  thereon      . .  . .  . .  1452 

CuimrAL  LiLw — The  Metbopolitan  Polioe — Cass  of  Mb.  Palmer — 

Question,  Obserrations,  Sir  William  Eraser ;    Beply,  Mr.  Assheton 

Cross  ..   1462 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put  and 
agrteito, 

SUPPLY — eoHtidered  in  Committee^CrviL  Seevioe  Estiicates — 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  Y. — Coloioal,  Consttlab,  aitd  otheb  Fobeion  Sbbticss. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £218,663,  be 
gisnted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  coarse  of 
payment  during  the  year  ending  on  ilie  31st  day  of  March  1877,  for  the  Ex- 
penses of  Her  Majesty's  Embassies  and  Missions  Abroad"  ..  . .   1466 

After  short  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  ex- 
ceeding £204,163,  be  granted,  ice.,"— (Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff.) 

Moved,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr. 
WkUmU ;) — ^After  further  short  debate.  Motion,  bj  leave,  leithdraum. 

Qnestian  again  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £204,163,  be  granted,  &c. :" 
— Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrmon. 

£l,2(4,SfiO,  on  account,  for  Civil  Services  1876-77. 
[Then  the  Services  are  severally  set  forth.] 

Besolution  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next ;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon 
JfomJoy  next. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  [Bill  78]— 

Order  for  Committee  read : — Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 

Chair,"— (ifr.  Selater-Booth)  . .  . .  . .  1469 

After   ejiort    debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — ^Bill  comidered  in 

Committee. 
Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  upon  Monday  next. 

Oatae  Diseases  (Ireland)  Bill  [Bill  95]— 
Bill  considered  in  Committee  [_Progreei  Slit  MareK]  ..  . .  1471 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

Ways  and  Means— 

Beaolutions  [April  6]  reported,  and  aj/rted  to : — Bill  ordered  (Mr.  Raiket,  Mr.  ChaneeUor 
of  the  &eheotter,  Mr.  William  Henry  Smith) ;  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time 
[Bilim]  ..  ..  ..  ..     1472 

Chun6  Laws  Amendment   (Scotland)  Bill  —  Ordered  (Lord  EUho,   Sir    Oraham 

Motttgomery) ;  preeented,  and  read  the  fii«t  time  [Bill  123]  . .  . .     1472 

Local  GafTemment  Provisional  Orders  (No-  3)  tSU— Ordered  (Mr.  Salt,  Mr. 

Seltttr-Booth) ;  pretented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  125]  ..  . .     1472 

Juries  Procedure   (IrelUld)  SiJl— Ordered  (Sir  Miehael  Sieke-Beaeh,  Mr.  Solieitor 

General  for  Ireland)  ;  preMottted,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  126]  . .     1472 

JvXOn  Aualification  (Lrelaad)  Bill — Ordered  (Str  Michael  Hielu-Beaeh,  Mr.  Solieitor 

General  for  Irelamfj ;  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  127]    . .  •  •     U72 

YOL.  COXXYlil.    [thibd  bebies.]       [  0  ] 
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Japait — ^Newbfapeb  BEOuiATioN»^QaeBtioii,  [Six  Charles  W.  Dilke ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .  . .  1473 

CouKTT  CouBT  HoLiDATs — QuoBtioii,  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashlejr;  Ainswei',  Th* 

Attorney  General  .  t  . .  . .  . .  1473 

PuBUo  Health — ^Typhoid  Feveb  at  Eaolet — Question,  Mr.  J.  K  Cross; 

Answer,  Mr.  Sdater-Booth  . .  . .  . .  . .  1474 

Sweden — Tee  Bbitibh  Csnnoa  at  Stookholii— Question,  Mr.  Beresfoid 

Hope ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  , .  . .  . .  1474 

Eating  Act,   1874— St.   Thomas's  Hospitaj>— Question,  Sir  John  Bootir- 

fidd;  Answer,  Mr.  Sdater-BooHi  ..  ..  ..   1475 

Thx  Bbitish  Musettic — ^The  Beadiko  Booms — Question,   Mr.  Sullivan; 

Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .  . .  . .  1476 

Navt— The   "Mistletoe"  ColusioIt— Qutetionfl,  Mt.  W&tkin  WiUiams, 

Sir  Eobert  Peel ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt         . .  • .  . .  1476 

Mebohant  Shipping — Stowage — Question,  Mr.  Ctorst ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles 

Adderley         . .  . .  i .  . .  . .  1478 

Customs — Outdoos  Offioers  at  Otitpobts — Question,  Mr.  O'Shauglmessy ; 

Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .  . .  . .  1478 

Holland — Suoab  Duties — Question,  Mr.  Bitdiie;  Answet,  M*.  Bourke  . .  1478 

Navt — Anchobs — Question,  Mr.  Bentis^ ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  . .  1479 

China — The  Yijnnak  Mission — Question,  Sir  Trevor  Lawreace;  .^iswer, 

Mr.  Bourke     . .  . .  . .  » .  . .  1479 

Pawltamewt — ^ExcELtmoK  OF  SntANGXBs— Question,  Mr.  Dodson;  Answer, 

Mr.  Disraeli    . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1480 

Pabliamentaey  Elections  Act,  1868  —  BosloN  Eubcmon— jQuestion,  Mr. 

Stacpoole  ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  Qenerel  . .  . .  1480 

Oednanoe  Sttevey — Stjpebannttations — Question,  Sir  Frederick  Perkins; 

Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smitii  . .  . .  , .  . .  1481 

United  States — The  "  Alabama  '*  Claims — Question,  Mf.  ]Qliot ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Bourke    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1481 

Metbofolis  —  Stbeet  Accidents  fbom  Vans,  &o.  —  Question,  Sir  Patrick 

O'Brien  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross      . .  . .  . .  1482 

International  Oongbess   of  Hygienie,  BHtrssELS — ^Question,  Mt.  J.  R. 

Yorbe  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exoh«quer         . .  . .  1483 

PooE  Law  (Scotland) — Medical  Eelief — Question,  Mr.  M'Laren ;  An- 
swer, The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer     . .  . .  . .   1488 

India — Ths  Indian  Tariff  Act — Question,  Mr.  Pawcett;   Answer,   Lord 

George  Hamilton  . .  . .  . .  . .   1483 

Thames  Valley  Drainage — Ebpobt  of  CoLomsL  Coi  —  QuestioiU,  Captain 

Km ;  Answer,  Mr.  Solater-Booth  . .  . .  . .  1484 

Abmy — Ito  LoNDONDEBEY  MiLiTiA  —  Questiou,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  . .  . .  1484 

Pabliament — ^Petition   fbom  a  Fobeign  Town — Bouioone  Sim  Meb — 

Observations,  Lord  Bobert  Mont^u ;  Beply,  Mi.  Speaker  . .  1485 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read : — Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair:" — 

Navt — ^The  Collision  of  the  "Albbbta"  and  the  "Mistletoe" — 
BESOLiriTON — Amendment  prc^osed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
\rords  "  B8  the  Officers  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  to  inquire  into  the  drcamstanodls 
attending  the  collision  between  the  '  Alberta  '  and  the  '  ItUstletoe '  t^peai:  to  have 
reported,  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  by  compensations  have  practically  acknow- 
ledged tiiat  those  in  charge  of  the  'Alberta'  were  in  the  wrong,  Her  Hajesty*! 
Gkivermnent  ought,  when  life  had  been  lost  through  that  vRxjng,  to  have  tak«n 
fnrther  steps  to  vindicate  public  justice," — {Mr.  Andef$on,) — instead  thereof         . .    I486 

After  short  debate,  Question,  put,  "  Tbat  tlte  words  proposed  to  he  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Question ; " — ^The  "Savma  dimdtd ;  Ayes  167 ;  Noes 
65 :  Majority  92, 
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SuPFLT— Order  for  Committee  tmi—eontimied. 
Navy — ^Tkb   Eoyai  Mabinbs — Obserrations,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd :  — 
Short  debate  thereon  ..  ,.  ..  ..  1618 

Main  Questioii,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
offreed  to. 

SUPPLY — eontidered  in  Committee — Navt  Estmatks — 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i.)    £2,634,904,  Wages,  &c.  to  Seamen  and  Marines.— Afto'  debate,  Vote  agrt«d  to      1628 
(«.)  £M63.367,Victual«  and  aothing.— After  short  deliate.  Vote  ajrwrf  to  ..     1648 

(3.)  £189,820,  Admiralty  Office.— After  short  debate,  Vote  <^r«rf  ««  ..     1649 

Resolutions  to  be  reported. 
Motion  made,  and  Qnestion  proposed,  "Tliat  a  mm,  not  exceeding  £210,230,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majosty,  to  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Coast  Guard  Service,  Boyal 
Naval  Beserre,  and  Seamen  and  Marine  Pensioners  Reserve,  and  Royal  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteers,  vhich  vill  come  in  course  of  payment  during  Uie  year 
ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1877." 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
aak  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr.  Rylandt :) — ^After  short  debate,  Qoeitiou  put,  and 
agretdto. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morroie,  at  One  of  IJie  clock ;  Committee 
also  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  upon  Monday  24th  April. 

Highways  Bill- 
Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  SelaUr-Booth)  ..  ..  . .  1$54 

After  c&ort  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 

the  management  of  Highways,  ordered  {Mr.  SclateT'Booth,  Mr.  Salt) ; 

pretmted,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  129.] 

Poor  Iiaw  (Scotland)  Bill- 
Motion  for  Leave  {The  Lord  Advocate)  . .  .,  . .  1564 
After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to: — Bill  for  ike  further  amendment 
and  bettor  administration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Belief  of  the 
Poor  in  Scotland,  ordered  {The  Lord  Advoeate,  Mr.  Secretary  Crou); 
presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  130.] 

Treasnry  SoUoitor  BiO.—Ord*r«d  {Mr.    WiUiam  Smry  Smith,  Mr.   ChanetUor  of  the 

Exchequer,  Mr.  Attorney  General) ;  pretented,  and  read  the  first  time  [BiU  128]  . .   15&6 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  APEIL  11. 

Paslument — Prtvileoe  —  Ibbeguiab  Pehtions — Question,  Mr.  Oallan; 

Answer,  Mr.  Speaker : — Short  debate  thereon  . .  . .  1667 

Part.tamtwt — ^The  Eabtee  Eecess — 
Moved,  "That  the  House,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  until  Monday,  the  24th 
April,"— (ifr.  Disraeli.) 

Lun>  TsNiniE  (lBELAin>)  Bill — Bebuhfxion  of  the  JDebate — Question, 
Observations,  Mr.  But^;  Beply,  Mr.  Disraeli: — Short  debate  thereon      1659 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Supply — ^Bepobt — ^Besolutions  [April  10]  r^orted. 
The  Suez  Cakal — MoDinoATioir  of  the  Caital  Dues — Observations,  Sir 
H.  Dmmmond  Wolff;  Beply,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: — 
Short  debate  thereon  . .  . .  . .  . .  1662 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  APBIL  24. 

The  Eoyal  Tttles  Bim^ — The  Peoolamatioh— jQuestion,  Mr.  Fawoett; 

Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . ,  . .   1574 

The  BamsH  Mu»uh—Salabies— Question,  Mr.  W.  M.  Torrens ;  Answer, 

Mr.  W.H.  Smith  ..  ..  ..  ..  1676 
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Cbxujsai.  Law  —  Quabteb  Sessions — Jimixs'  SmocoHS — Question,  Colonel 

Naghten ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General  . .  . .   1576 

India — Malay  PEsnfsxrLA — The  State  of  Peeak — Question,  Mr.  Ernest 

Noel ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .  1677 

OwNBKS  OF  Land  (England)  —  The  New  "  Domesday  Book  " —  Question, 

Mr.  Moi^n  IJoyd ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sdater-Booth  . .  . .  1677 

PoLLirnoN    OF    EiTEKS  —  Thames    Water  —  Question,    Sir  Charles  W. 

Dilke ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  . .  . .  . .  1678 

Consolidation   of  Cttstous   Acrrs — Question,  Mr.  Monk;    Answer,   The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .  1678 

Post  Office — ^Postai  Teleobaph  Wibbs — Question,  Mr.  Anderson;  An- 
swer, Lord  John  Manners   . .  , .  , .  . ,  1579 

Merchant  Shipping  BiU  [Bill  49]— 
Bill  ootuidered  in  Committee  [Progress  6th  April]  ..  ..  1580 

After  long  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  ITiwiday. 

Offences  against  the  Person  Bill  [Bill  1]— 
Bill  considered  in  Committee  [^Progress  6th  Aprit]  . .  . .  1622 

After  short  time  spent  therem.  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Friday. 

House  Occupiers  Disqualification  Bemoval  Bill  [BiU  29]— 
Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Motion,  "That  the  Bill  be 
now  read  a  second  time  "  [22nd  March], — {^Sir  B.  Drummond  Wolff), — 
read  ..  ..  ..  ..  1628 

Moved,  "  That  the  Order  be  discharged-,"- (Jfr.   JTaddy :)— After  short 
debate,   Motion,  bj  leave,  withdraton: — Debate  farther  tu^'oumed  till 


Pier  and  Harbour  Orders  Conflrmation  (Aldborongh,  Ac.)  Wl—Ootuiderea  in 

Committee : — Besolution  offretd  to,  and  reported : — Bill  ordered  {Sir  Charlet  Adderley, 

Mr.  Edward  Stanhope) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  131]  . .  . .    1 624 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  APEIL  26. 

CoTTBT  OF  Session  (Scotland) — Eetusns — Question,  Mr.  QrieTe;  Answer, 

The  Lord  Advocate  ..  ..  ..  ..   1624 

India — Majors  of  Abtilleey — The  Eoyal  Wabeant,   1872 — Question, 

Colonel  Jervis ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton  . .  . .   1625 

Spain  —  Miscarbiaoe   of    Justice  —  Mubdeb    of    a    Bbitish    Subjboi — 

Question,  Mr.  Dodson;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  1626 

Abmy — ^The  Guaeds — Stook-Puese  Fttnd  Allowances — Question,  Mr.  A. 

Moore  ;  Answer,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  . .  . .  . .  1 626 

India    Tariff   Act  —  Correspondence  —  Question,    General    Sir  George 

Balfour ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton  ..  ..  1627 

Asmr — ^Ieish  Militia  Beoimsnts — Question,  Captain  Nolan ;  Answer,  Lord 

Eustace  Cedl . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1627 

Baeeadoes — Alleged   Biots  —  Questions,    Sir  Charles  W.   Dilke,  Mr. 

Thomhill ;  Answer,  tSx.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .  . .  1627 

The  Eoyal  Titles  Bill — The  Peoclamation — Question,  Mr.  Pawoett; 

Observations,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington;  Reply,  Mr.  Disraeli: — 

Short  debate  thereon  . .  . .  . .  . .   1629 

Parliament  —  PsiviLEaE  —  Irrequlae    Petitions  —  Observations,    Mr. 

Newdegate,  Captain  Nolan  . .  . .  . .  1633 

Peru — Crew   of  the   Steamship    "  Tat.thmaw  " — Question,   Mr.    Ch>rst; 
.  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . .  . .  1684 

l)oa  PoisoNiNo— Question,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 

Gross  ..  ..  .,  ..  ..  1686 
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Natt — ^Natioation  of  HDee  Majesty's  Ships — ^BBsoLrrioir — 
Itoted,  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Hoiiae,  it  having  been  determined  gradually  to 
abolish  the  system  of  employing  a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of  officer  for  navi- 
gating duties,  it  is  desirable  tiiat  greater  encouragement  and  a  more  extended 
training  than  at  present  adopted  should  be  given  to  the  officers  of  the  Meet  to 
obtain  practical  experience  in  surveying,  pilotage,  and  navigation;  and  that  in 
carrying  out  the  intended  change  due  regtutl  should  be  paid  to  the  position  and 
projects  of  existing  class  of  navigating  officers," — (JUr.  Hanbury-Traey)  . ,    1635 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out]  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  considering  the  greatly  increased  value  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  late 
years,  and  the  importance  of  providing  for  their  safe  navigation,  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  the  training  and  instruction,  as  well  as  the  position  of  navi^ting 
omceis,  demands  serious  attention,  but  that  the  abolition  of  a  separate  and  distanct 
class  of  officers  to  perform  these,  duties  is  a  step  which  can  only  oe  approached  with 
extreme  caution  emd  under  a  sense  of  the  gravest  responsibility," — {Captain  Priet,) 
— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question : " — After  short  debate,  [House  counted  out.] 

COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  26. 

Women's  DisabUities  Bemoval  Bill  [BiU  20]— 
Moved," Hh.a.i  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  seconatime,"— (J/r.  Foriyth)        . .  1658 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon  this  daj  six  months,"  — 
(  Viscount  Folkettone.) 
After  long  debate.  Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of 
the  Question:" — The  House  divided;  Ayes  152,  Noes  239;  Majo- 
rity 87. 

Division  List,  Ayes  and  Noes  . .  • .  . .  1741 

Words    added: — ^Main    Question,   as   amended,    put,   and  agreed  to: — 
Second  Beading  ^^  o^for  six  months. 

Paeliambnt — Ptjblio  Business  —  Customs  and  Inland  Ebvknuk  Bim.  — 

Question,  Mr.  Bylands ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith       . .  . .  1744 

Sale  of  Coal  Bill — Conndered  in.  Committee : — Kesolution  agreed  to,  and  reported : — ^Bill 
ordered  {Mr.  Oourley,  Mr.  Fahntr,  Mr.  Samond,  Mr.  Dodde,  Sir  Senry  Saveloek,  Mr. 
Athbttry) ;  pretented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  182]  . .  . .     1744 

Chelsea  Hospital  AcconntS  "Ball— Ordered  {Mr.  Stephett  Cave,  Mr.   William  Senry 

Smith,  Mr.  Stanley) ;  pretented,  and  read  the  flrrt  time  [Bill  1S3]      . .  . .     1744 

Local  Government  Provisional  Orders,  Briton  Perry,  &c.  (No.  4)  Bill— ^*»-«' 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Selater-Booth) ;  pretented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  134]  . .     1744 

Local  Oovemment  Provisional  Order,  Skelmersdale  (No-  5)  BiU  —  Ordered 

{Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Selater-Booth) ;  pretented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  135]  . .     1745 

Kingstown  Harbour  Bill — ConeHered  in  Committee : — Besolution  agreed  to,  and  re- 
ported:—BOX  ordered  [{Mr.  William  Senry  Smith,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Esehtguer)  ; 
pretented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  136]  . .  . .  . .     1745 

LORDS,  THTJESDAY,  APEIL  27. 

Sdlphubous  Acid — Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  the  Address  reported  . .  1745 

Pelstead  School  —  Dismissal  of  Eet.  W.  Gmgnon — Observations,  Lord 

Campbell: — Short  debate  thereon  ..  ..  ..  1746 

COMMONS,  THTJESDAY,  APRIL  27. 

BoTAL  Titles  Bill — ^Notices,  Mr.  Cowen,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis ;    Observa- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker  . .  . .  . .  . .  1757 

HoTFT— Pafebs,  &q.— Question,  Mr.  Qomea ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  1758 
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OwNEEs  OF  Land  (England) — The  New  "Domxsdat  Book" — Question, 

Mr.  Whitwell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Solater-Booth  . .  . .   1768 

The  CmL  See  vice  —  The  Obdee  in  Ooiinciii — Clause  12 — Question,  Mr. 

O'Conor ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer      . .  . .  1759 

Abmt — Mtlitia  Adjutants — Question,  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Gathome  Hardy  ..  ..  ..  ..  1769 

Abut  —  Aemy    and    Attxillaey    Foboes  —  EBTUMfs  —  Question,  Mr.  J. 

Holms;  Answer,  Mr.  Gatiiome  Hardy     ..  ..  ..  1760 

The  Valuation  Bill — Sueveyoes  of  Taxes — Question,  Mr.  E.  Hubbard ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer  ..  ..   1760 

The  "Mistletoe" — The  Coeonek's  Jury — Questions,  Mr.  Anderson,  Sir 

John  Scourfield ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .   1761 

Factoey  and  Woekshop  Acts  —  Legislation  —  Question,  Mr.  Serjeant 

Simon ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross        . .  . .  . .  1761 

Abmt  —  The    Quabds — Stock    Pubse  Fund    Allowance — Question,   Mr. 

Arthur  Moore;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  , .  . .  1762 

PuBLio   Business  —  The    Budget    Bill  —  Questions,  Mr.  Bylands,  Mr. 

Childers ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer      . .  . .  1 762 

Baebadoes — The    Eiots — Question,    Mr.  W.  E.  Forster ;    Answer,   Mr. 

Disraeli  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1763 

BoYAL    Titles    Bill  —  GThe    FsooLAUATioir — Question,    Mr.   Anderson  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . ,  . .  . .  1764 

Moved,  "  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," — {Mr.  FMCcett:) — After  debate. 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Merchant  Shipping  BiU  [BiU  49]— 

BUI  considered  in  Committee  [^Progrett  24th  Aprif]  . .  . .  1779 

After  long  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 

To-morroiv. 

Publicans'  Certificates  (Scotlaud)  {ft-eommittei)  Bill  [BOl  116]— 
Bill  considered  in  Committee     . .  . .  . .  . .  1809 

Aftw  short  time  qtent  therein,  Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To-morrow. 

Metbofolis — Hyde  Pabk — The  Sbbpbniikb — ^Resolution — 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Question  [4th  April], 

"That  the  mounds  at  preaent  being  erected  on  the  sonih  of  the  Serpentine  are  un- 
sightly, and  will,  when  planted,  be  detrimental  to  the  picturesque  character  of  Hyde 
Park,  and  ought  to  be  removed," — (Mr.  Peau.) 

Question  again  proposed : — Debate  resumed  . ,  . .  1816 

After  short  debate,  Moticm,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Oame  Laws  Amendment  (Scotland)  Bill  [Bill  123]— 
Moved,  "  That  the  BUI  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— {Lord  Eloho)        ..  1816 
Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,"— (Jfr.  i)«>(W« :)— Motion 
agreed  to : — Debate  unowned  till  Thursday  next. 

Liverymen  (Cnrr  of  London) — Motion  fob  a  Retubn — 
Moved,  For  a  Eetum  "  Of  the  number  of  IdTerymoi  in  the  City  of  London  entitled  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London  by  reaion  of 
their  patrimony,  servitude,  or  purchase  in  any  of  the  Companies,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  respective  Companies : — Name  of  Company.  Patrimony.  Purchase  or 
Redemption.    Servitude," — {Mr.  Jmnet)  ..  ..  ,.    1816 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to. 

Connty  Bates  (Ireland)  BiH—Oidend  (Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Lotening,  Mr. Richard  Smffth) ; 

j»/-«»i<e<;,  and  read  the  first  time  [BilllSS]  ..  ..  ..   1816 
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JsLiKD  OF  Babbadou — ^BspoBTKD  DisTiniBAKCxa — Queetlon,  Observations, 

Lord  Blaohford ;  Beply,  The  Earl  of  Gamarron :— Short  debate  thereon  1817 

Gas  and  Watar  Orders  Conflrmatiow  (Chapti-en-le-fritti,  Ac.)  Bill  [hx.}— 

iV«MntM{  (I%*  Lord  FrttithtU) ;  read  1*,  and  rtftrrti  to  the  Ezsminen  (No.  (9)       . .     1828 

Tramways  Orders  Confirmation  (Bristol,  ftc.)  Bill  [h.i,.]— iv«Mnt«tf  (7A«  Uri 

Frttidmt) ;  read  1>,  and  rt/HTtil  to  the  Examiners  (No.  60)  . ,     1829 

Tramways  Order  Confirmation  (Wantage)  Bill  [h.i,.]— iV«M»tor  (7»«  lord  Pn- 

tUmt) ;  read  1',  and  reftrrtd  to  the  Examinen  (No.  61)  . .  . .     1829 

COMMONS,  FEIDAT,  APEIL  28. 

Naty — Navai,  Offioebs   Holdimo  Civn.  ApfoancBBTS — Question,  Mr. 

Stacpoole ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  ..  ..  ..   1829 

AsicT    Medioai.    Depabtmxst — Vbtkbikabt    BrsoBoirs — Question,    Mr. 

Stacpoole ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .  1880 

PoucB    (Ibkland)  —  ExTBA   FoEOB  IN  Mato  —  Questiou,  Mr.  O'Connor 

Power ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hiokfl-Beach  ..  ..  1830 

ExFLOsrTXs   Act,    1875 — ^Explosion   op   Dyvahub   vs  Sotth  WaIiXs — 

Question,  Mr.  Macdonald ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asidieton  Cross  . .   1881 

AuEirs'  Obdeb  in  Councul,  1873  —  Gibbaitab  —  Question,  Mr.  O'Ccnmor 

Power ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  ..  ..  1881 

Post    Qvsvm  —  The    Glaboow    Post    Office — Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ; 

Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  . .  . .  . .  1832 

Naxionajc  Education  (Ibeland) — Teaohebs'  Sai.abi£s — Question,  Captain 

Nolan ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beaoh  . .  1832 

Post  Ofpioe  —  Teleobaphs    in    Shall   Towns  —  Question,    Mr.   David 

Jenkins;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  ..  ..  1833 

The  Babbadoes  Biotb — Question,  Mr.  Thomhill;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  1884 
IfEBOANTniE    Mabine  —  BuBQiABiES    AT    SsA — Questiou,    Captain   Pim; 

Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  . .  . .  . .  . .  1835 

Ajucy — ^FoKAOS  AuowAinnc — Qmestion,  0(donel  Kin^fscote;  Answer,  Mr. 

Gaihome  Haidy  ..  ..  ..  1835 

Abut — Lieutenant  Colonels   of  Depot  Bastauohs — Question,  Colonel 

Kingsoote ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardj  . .  . .   1836 

Pablluient  —  CouiCENCBiiENT  OF  PuBLic  BiBBiNxss — Question,  Mr.  Monk ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . .  1837 

Ueboantilb  Mabine — Dboision  at  Thajces  Police  Coubt — Question,  Mr. 

Bates ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Qross         . .  . .   1837 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read ;  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 

India — ^Thb  Bbvoax.  Fakoix— Motion  fob  a.  Belxot  CoimiTTEE — 
Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  tiie  Qnestian,  in  order  to  add  tite 
woids  "  in  the  opinion  of  'thia  Hooae,  it  it  deairahle  tiiat  a  Select  Committee  be 
app<Hnted  to  inquire  into  the  tarcnmatauces  of  the  late  famine  in  India,  and  into 
the  yariona  syertemi  of  relief  adopted," — [Mr.  Suttaet  Smith,) — instead  thereof      . .   1 838 

After  long  debate,  Question  put,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Question :" — The  House  dtvidtd;  Ayes  149,  Noes 
46 ;  Majority  103. 

Main  Question,   "That  Mr.   Speaker  do  now   leave   the  Chair,"  put, 
and  ofrttd  to. 
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SUPPLY — eomidtrtd  in  Committee — ^EKvmrni:  Depaetmetts  and   Abmt 
Pdbchabb  Commissiok  (Votes  on  Aooonrr) — 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,.  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,870,000, 
be  granted  to  Her  Majestj,  on  account,  for  or  towards  defraying  the  Charge  jfor  the 
following  Revenue  Departments  to  the  31st  day  of  March  1877,  viz. : 

£ 

Ciutoms 170,000 

Inland  Bevenue 300,000 

Post  Office 660,000 

Post  Office  Packet  Service 160,000 

Post  Office  Telegraphs 200,000 

£1,370,000." 

Moved,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  Chair," — {Captain  Nolan :) — After  short 

dehate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agretd  to. 
{*.)  £100,000,  on  account,  for  the  Army  Purchase  Commission. — After  short  debate, 

Wotbagrtdto         ..  ..  ..  ..     1879 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next ;  Committee  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

Merchant  Shipping  BiU  [BiU  49]- 
"R^!!  contider id  ia  Comno-^BB  [Progrets  21th  April]  ..  ..  1879 

After  short  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

Admiralty  Jurisdiction  (Ireland)  Bill  [BiU  121]— 
Moved,  "That  the   Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Solieitor 

Omeral  for  Ireland)  ..  ..  ..  ..   1885 

After  short  debate.   Question  put,   and  Ojfreed  to: — BiU  read  a  second 

time,  and  committed  for  ITtursday  next. 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Law  Amendment)  (No.  2) 

Bill  [BiU  116]— 
Moved,   "That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Sir  Sarcourt 

Johnitone)        . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1886 

Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — (Mr.  Onelow :) — ^After 

short  debate.  Question  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ajes  73,  Noes  40; 

Majority  33 : — Debate  adjourned  tiU  Friday  next. 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  MAY  1. 

Inns  of  Court  Bill  (No.  47)- 
Moved,  "That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2\"—{The  Lord  Setbome)  . .  1892 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — BiU  read  2'  accordingly,  and 

committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  \bih 

instant. 

(General  School  of  Law  Bill  (No.  48)— 
BiU  read  2%  and  committed  to  tiie  Committee  on  Inns  of  Court  BiU. 

Irish  Peerage  BiU  (No.  32)— 

House  in  Committee  (according  to  Order)     . .  . .  . .  1894 

Amendments  made ;  the  Beport  thereof  to  be  received  on  Monday  next ; 
and  BiU  to  be  printed,  as  amended.  (No.  66.) 

COMMONS,  MONDAY,  MAY  1. 

Pasliahentaby  Bobottqhs  (IkeiiAnd) — Question,  Mr.  Stacpoole;  Answer, 

Mr.  DisraeU   ..  ..   1906 

Natt  —  Abeest   of   Seajcen  —  LEAVE-BEEAKiNa — Question,  Mr.  P.  A. 

Taylor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  ,,  ..  .,  1907 
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Asmr  —  Tboiuitst   AsjTrrAim  —  Queation,   Mr.  Bidley ;   Answer,  Hr. 

Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .   1908 

MEBOurriLB  Mabihx — HjEBOHiiirr  Ssahxn  Desbbtebs — Question,  Captain 

Pirn ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  ..  1909 

UimsD  States  —  Exteadition  Tebaty  —  Cask  of  Wihslow — Question, 

Sir  Henry  James ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . ,  1909 

RivEBS   PoLLunow  —  The  Cltdx — Question,  Mr.  Eipley;    Answer,  Mr. 

Assheton  Cross  . .  . ,  1909 

Nationai.  Edttoatton  (Iselaitd)— Teaohebs'  Saiabies — Question,  tiaptain 

Nolan;  Answer,  Sir  Miohael  Hioks-Beacli  . .  1910 

PuBuo  Health   (Tbelahd)— City   of    Dublin — Question,  Mr.   O'Leary; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beaoh  . .  . .  . .  1910 

Law   akd   Justick  —  Ibish    Amte-Uniok    Statutes  —  Question,  Mr.    P. 

Smyth ;  Ax\Bwer,  The  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland         ..  ..1911 

Spaih — Case  of  the  "  Octayia  " — Question,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Bonrke    ..  ..  ..  ..  1912 

Pabliakent  —  CoMKENOBifEin'   OF    PuBLic    BuBHTESs  —  Observations,  Mr. 

Disraeli  ..  ..  ..  ..   1912 

Merchant  Shipping  BiU  [im  49]— 
Bill  ooMMJIfrMi  in  Committee    iProgrttt  26fh  ApriT]  ..  ..  1918 

After  long  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit  again 
upon  inurtday. 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  MAT  2. 

University  of  Oxford  Bill  (Nos.  16,  45,  51)— 
Amendments  rtporttd  (according  to  Order)    . .  . .   1949 

Farther  Amendments  made ;   BiU  to  be  read  3*  on  Thwr$iay  next ;   and 
to  be  printed,  as  amended.    (No.  68.) 
The  Botal  Titles — Observations,  Lord  Selbome ;  Beply,  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor : — Short  debate  thereon  . .  . .  . .   1953 

Provimonal  Orders  (Ireland)  Ckmftrmation  Bill  \ti^Ji—Pr0»mM  {The  Lord  tr*. 

ridmt);  read  !•;  and  rtftrrtd  to  the  Ezaminera    (No.  67)  ..  ..    1981 

All  Sainis,  Vom,  Bill  \TB.3.:^FrnmUd{The  Lord  Areiiithop  of  Tork) ;  t«ad  1>  (No.  70)  1981 

COMMONS,  TUESDAY,  MAY  2. 

The  Eotal  Titles  Act  —  Questions,  Sir  Henry  James,  Sir  Charies  W. 
Dilke,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Mr.  IMfflaeli,  The  Attorney  General  . .  . .   1982 

Pkbu — Cbew  of  the  Stkamhtttp  "Tat.ihmaw" — Question,  Mr.  Qorst;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Bourke  , .  . .  . .  . .   1985 

National  Teachebs  (Ibeland)  Act,  1876  —  Non-Contbibutobt  Unions — 

Question,  Captain  Nolan ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .   1986 

Pabliahent  —  Commencement    of    Public    Business  —  Observation,   Mr. 

Seely;  Beply,  Mr.  Disraeli  . .  . .  . .  . .  1986 

Crvn.  Depabtments  (Employment  op  Soldiers) — Motion  fob  a  Select 
Committed— 

Moved,  "That  a  Select  Oommittee  he  appointed  to  inqnire, — 

"  1st  How  far  it  is  practicable  that  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Marines  who  have  meiitorioiuly 
serred  their  Country  should  he  employed  in  such  Civil  Departments  of  the  public 
service  as  they  may  be  found  fitted  for; 

"  2nd.  How  far  it  is  practicable,  in  order  to  form  and  retain  an  efficient  Beaenre 
Force,  for  the  State  to  become  the  medium  of  communication  between  private  em- 
ployers of  labour  and  Soldiers  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  Militia  Reserve  who  desire 
io  obtain  employment : 

"  AaA  that  the  Committee  be  directed  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  carrying  these 
objects  into  effect," — {Sir  Mbmy  Eaveloek)  ..   igg? 

After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  mtMrawn. 

Select  Committee  appoiitted,  "  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  practicable  that  Soldiers,  Sailors, 
and  Marinea  who  have  meritorionsly  served  their  Country  should  be  employed  in  such 
Civil  Departments  of  the  public  service  as  they  may  be  found  fitted  for," — {Sir  Metnry 
Sttvtloek.) 

And,  on  May  15,  Committee  nominattd: — List  of  the  Committee  . .  1997 
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EivBB  Gaubia — Resolution — 
Moved,  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  British  possessions  on  the  Gambia  he  placed  on  a 
satisfEictoiy  footing,  and  Ihai,  in  the  interests  of  commerce,  communication  be  opened 
up  by  that  riyer  with  the  interior  of  Africa," — {Mr.  Alderman  M Arthur)  . .    1998 

After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Law  ahd  Jitstioe — Case  of  Ma.  WiiiBEHroECE — Eesolution — 

Moved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  not  desirable  that  Reginald  Gkrton 
Wilberforce,  esquire,  should  continue  on  the  Bench  of  Magistrates," — {Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    2008 

After  debate,  Question  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  19,  Noes  100; 
Majority  81. 

Peivt  Cotjitcii,  (Oaths  taken  by  Members,  &o.)  —  Mb.  Lowe's  Speech 
AT  Rbtfoed — Addeess  fob  EEnmNs — 
Moved,  "That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be 
giacioudy  pleased  to  give  directions  l^t  there  be  laid  before  Uiis  House,  Returns 
of  the  form  of  the  Oatib  or  Oaths  taken  by  persons  sworn  Members  of  the  Privy 
Council: 
"And,  showing  the  respective  dates  -^en  the  following  persons  were  sworn  in  as 
Members  of   the  Privy  C!ounoil :  —  The  late  Edward  Geoffl:«y  Smith-Stanley  Earl 
of  Derby,  the  late  Viscount  Palmerston,  the  Bight  honourable  John  Earl  Russell,  the 
Bight  honourable  Member  for  Bucks,  the  Right  honourable  Member  for  Greenwich, 
and  the  Right  honourable  Member  for  the  University  of  London." — {Mr.  Charles 
Lewie)  ..  ..  ..  2023 

After  debate,  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes,  91,  Noes  37; 
Majority  54. 

Tenant  Biffht  at  the  Expiration  of  Leases  (Ireland)  Bill 

[BiU  84]— 
JUovtd,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (Mr.  Hulholland)  . .  2040 
After  short  debate,  [House  counted  out.] 


LORDS. 

Ebphesentative  Feeb  fob  Iebland.     ( Writ  and  Return.) . 

Peidat,  March  17. 
Lord  Massy,  v.  Yisoount  De  Yesci,  deceased. 


COM:MONS. 

NEW   WETTS   ISSUED. 
Feidat,  April  7. 
For  Norfolk  (Northern  Division),  v.  the  Hon.  Frederick  Walpole,  deceased. 

MoNDAT,  April  10. 
For  Halt  Cumberland,  v.  William  Nicholas  Hodgson,  esquire,  deceased. 

Tuesday,  April  25. 
For  Aherdem  County  (Western  Division),  v.  William  M'Uombie,  esquire,  Chiltem 
Hundreds. 

NEW  MEMBERS  SWORN. 

Thursday,  April  27. 
Norfolk  County  (Northern  Division) — James  DufiF,  esquire. 

Monday,  May  1. 
Cumberland  County  (Eastern  Division) — Edward  Stafford  How^,  esquire. 
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HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 

IN   THE 

Thisd    SxsaiON   of    the    Twentt-Fisst   Pasliament  of  the 
United    Kingdom     of      Gseat    Britain   and     Ireland, 

APPOINTED   to   meet   5   MaRCH,  1874,  AND  THENCE  CONTINUED 

TILL  8  February,  1876,   in  the  Thirty-Ninth  Year   of 
THE  Reign  of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


SECOND  VOLUME  OF  THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 

Wednetdat/,  I5th  March,  1876. 

MINITTE8.]  —  Selbct  Committke  —  OyBter 
Fisheries,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Fuller  Maitland  added. 

PuBUc  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firtt  Reading — 
Small  Testate  Estates  (Scotland)  *  [107]. 

Second  Reading — Church  Bates  Abolition  (Scot- 
land) [25],  put  off;  Divine  "Worship  Faci- 
lities [30],  debate  a^oumed  ;  Open  Spaces 
(Metropohtan  District)  *  [86]. 

Steond  Reading — Referred  to  Select  Committee — 
Burghs  and  Populous  Places  (Scotland)  Qua 
Supply  [5]. 

Contidered  at  amended — Manchester  Post  Office  * 
[100]. 

UNREFORMED  MTJNICIPAL  CORPO- 

RATIONS— LOSTWITHrEL. 

EXPLANATION. 

CIE  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
^  had  an  explanation  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  his  recent  statementon  the  subject 

yOL.  OCXXVni,    [thibd  ssbies,] 


of  unreformed  Municipal  Corporations. 
Some  of  his  allegations  had  been  called 
into  question  by  members  of  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  Corporations  concerned ;  but 
after  careful  investigation  he  was  pre- 
pared to  confirm  or  even  strengthen  all 
of  them,  with,  one  exception.  He  had 
stated  that  the  present  Vicar  of  Lost- 
wil^iel  was  appointed  for  a  period  of 
only  six  years.  When  he  made  that  state- 
ment he  had  every  reason  to  believe  it 
was  accurate ;  but  from  fuller  and  more 
authoritative  information  he  was  satis- 
fied that  no  arrangement  had  been  made 
or  suggested  by  which  the  Vicar  was  to 
resign  at  any  time  on  behalf  of  any 
person.  The  statement  was  not  lightly 
made,  but  was  based  on  evidence  drawn 
from  difierent  quarters,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  circumstances  which  appeared 
to  him  to  confirm  it.  He  was  now,  how- 
ever, convinced  that,  although  appa- 
rently perfectly  corroborated,  it  was  in 
fact  erroneous,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  say  so  in  the  House. 
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It  is  only  when  the  shareholders  of  a 
g^  company  refuse  to  sell  their  under- 
taking that  the  GommisBioners  can  erect 
their  own  gas  works.  The  Bill  is  a 
general  Bill,  applicable  to  all  the  burghs 
in  Scotland,  in  which  it  can  be  applied, 
no  two  alike ;  and  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  fix  any  hard-and-fast  lines. 
The  Commissioners  are  elected  by  the 
ratepayers;  one-third  are  elected  an- 
nuaUy;  they  are  themselves  in  many 
instances  the  largest  ratepayers,  and 
this  is  the  best  guarantee  Eigainst  ex- 
travagant mismanagement  or  an  exor- 
bitant price  being  charged  for  gas.  By 
tihe  BiU  no  profit  can  be  derived  from 
any  gas  undertaking  when  acquired  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  whenever  the 
receipts  of  any  year  exceed  the  expen- 
diture, the  rates  charged  for  gas  in  the 
following  year  must  be  reduced,  so  that 
the  annual  revenue  received  shall  balance 
the  annual  expenditure.  I  think  it  right 
to  mention  that,  by  an  oversight  on  my 
part,  an  important  omission  has  been 
made  in  the  Bill,  which  I  propose  to 
rectify  in  Committee.  As  the  consumers 
of  gas  wiQ  receive  all  the  benefit  when 
there  is  a  profit,  so  will  they  have 
to  bear  the  loss,  by  paying  an  increased 
price  for  gas  in  any  year  in  which  there 
has  been  a  loss  on  the  preceding  year. 
There  are  various  other  clauses  in  the 
Bill  for  the  protection  of  the  share- 
holders, when  the  Commissioners  have 
become  possessed  of  the  undertaking  of 
a  gas  company,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Commissioners  and  the  gas  consumers ; 
but,  as  the  BUI  is  one  of  details,  and  as 
these  will  be  considered  at  a  future  stage 
of  the  Bill,  I  will  not  now  detain  the 
House  by  any  allusion  to  them.  It  may 
be  asserted  that  this  BUI  confers  too  great 
powers  on  the  local  authorities ;  but 
in  the  Police  and  Public  Health  Acts, 
powers  as  large  and  as  extensive  have 
already  been  entrusted  on  them  by  Par- 
liament. The  result  had  been  pre-emi- 
nently satisfactory.  This  BiU  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  very  slight  addition  to 
those  powers  which  have  been  used  so 
wisely  and  so  well.  If  allowed  to  become 
law,  it  will  be  considered  as  a  great  boon 
to  Scotland,  and  be  the  means  of  saving 
many  thousands  of  pounds  to  the  rate- 
payers in  that  counby.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Lord 
Advocate,  to  whom  I  am  under  very 
great  obligations  for  the  aid  he  has  g^ven 
me  in  preparing  the  Bill,  and  to  whom 


BTIRGHS   AND   POPULOUS   PLACES 

(SCOTLAND)  GAS  SUPPLY  BILL. 

(Sir  Windham  Anttruther,  Mr.  Orr  Euiing,  Mr. 

Oritve,  Mr.  William  Solmi.) 

[bill  5.]      SECOND  BEASma. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

SiK  WINDHAM  AN8TEUTHEE,in 
moving  that  the  BiU  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said :  The  object  of  the  BiU 
that  I  now  beg  the  House  to  read  a 
second  time  is  to  empower  municipal 
authorities  of  burghs  in  Scotland  to 
manufacture  and  supply  gas  for  public 
and  private  purposes.  This  they  cannot 
do  at  present  without  applying  to  Par- 
liament and  obtaining  a  private  Act — a 
costly  proceeding,  involving  an  outlay 
under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances of  from  £500  or  £800,  and 
acting  as  a  complete  bar  to  the  local 
authority  in  the  small  Scotch  burghs, 
where  fiie  ratepayers  are  desirous  of 
having  the  gas  supply  under  their  con- 
trol, &om  obtaining  such  a  useful 
privUege.  The  Bill  does  not  apply 
to  any  burgh,  or  to  any  part  of  a 
burgh,  or  to  any  district  in  which  a 
municipal  authority  or  a  gas  company, 
having  statutory  powers,  are  suppling 
or  are  authorized  to  supply  gas.  When 
the  Commissioners,  the  local  authority 
under  the  BUI,  have  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  it  is  left  with  the 
ratepayers  to  decide  whether  the  BiU 
shall  be  adopted,  or  not,  they  may  erect 
gas  works,  and  they  may  purchase  gas 
works  estabUshed  in  the  burgh  of  which 
they  are  the  local  authority.  Every  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  BiU  to  protect 
existing  rights  Eind  interests,  for,  unless 
this  had  been  done,  the  BUI  would  not 
be  an  enabUng,  but  a  confiscatory  mea- 
sure. In  the  burghs  where  there  are 
companies  established  by  private  enter- 
prize  supplying  gas,  it  is  optional  with 
the  shareholders  to  seU  uieir  under- 
taking to  the  Commissioners ;  but  it  is 
compulsory  on  the  Commissioners  not 
only  to  make  an  offer  to  purchase,  but 
to  purchase  existing  gas  works,  if  the 
shareholders  consent  to  seU,  before  they 
can  avaU  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  BUI.  The  Commissioners  and  the 
shareholders  of  a  gas  company  are  free 
to  make  their  own  bargain ;  but,  when 
there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  the  undertaking, 
that  price  is  to  be  fixed  by  arbitration. 
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in  ra&er  a  peculiar  manner  the  question 

of  the  expediency  of  vesting  as  far  as 
poBsible  in  the  local  authorities  the  con- 
trol of  the  gas,  or  it  might  also  be  the 
water  sup^y,  of  bui^hs  and  populous 
places.  He  thought  the  tendency  of 
public  opinion  during  the  last  few  years 
had  been  setting  more  or  less  strongly 
in  that  direction,  and  it  had  become 
almost  an  axiom  of  public  policy  that, 
wherever  it  was  possible,  it  would  be 
better  that  these  powers  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  rather 
than  in  those  of  private  companies. 
Ghreat  difficulties,  however,  frequently 
arose  with  regard  to  the  action  of  mu- 
nicipal authorities  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  as  compared  with  private  Compa- 
nies, in  passing  their  measures  through 
Parliament,  owing  to  the  fact  that  mu- 
nicipal bodies  were  more  or  less  placed 
under  the  strict  surveillance  of  the 
public  Departments,  such  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  cases  where  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayers  were  supposed  to  be 
directly  interested.  Therefore  he  hailed 
with  some  satisfaction  any  step  that 
would  facilitate  the  construction  or 
transfer  of  such  works  as  these  to  the 
municipal  authorities.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  fail  to  see  that  in 
this  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  take  rather 
a  novel  step — a  step  somewhat  in  the 
direction  of  what  was  sometimes  called 
"Home  Rule."  It  was  proposed  by 
Clause  19  of  the  Bill  to  transfer  the 
jurisdiction  and  authority  exercised  by 
this  House  to  a  local  authority  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  was  to  be  affected 
by  these  measures;  because  the  Com- 
missioners whom  it  was  proposed  to  ap- 
point for  the  purpose  of  supplying  gas 
were  to  go  before  the  Sheriff  with  a 
view  to  obtaiaing  a  decree  from  him  to 
enable  them  to  erect  gasworks  in  the 
case  of  a  burgh  where  there  existed  at 
present  an  independent  Company  not 
incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
principle  involved  was  one  of  some  im- 
portance ;  and  it  was  certainly  an  inno- 
vation upon  the  practice  that  had  hitherto 
prevailed  with  regard  to  Private  Busi- 
ness, which  the  House  should  not  easily 
and  lightly,  and  as  a  matter  of  course, 
assent  to.  He  thought  that  if  the 
measure  were  to  become  law  in  anything 
Uke  its  present  shape,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  case  of  Ireland,  and 
also  that  of  England,  with  regard  to 


I  1>eg  to  oBer  my  niicere  thanks,  and, 
with  the  assiBtance  of  hon.  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  I  hope  that  the 
Burghs  Gas  Supply  Bill  may  become 
law  during  the  present  Session. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  BUI  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Windham  Anstruthtr.) 

QmKaAi.  Sm  GEOEGE  BALFGTIB 
said,  he  fully  recognized  the  great  be- 
nefit which  Scotland  would  derive  from 
the  powers  which  the  Bill  would  confer 
upon  the  local  authorities,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  could  not  but  be  aware  that 
thfflre  was  g^eat  danger  that  the  interests 
of  shareholders  in  existing  Gas  Compa- 
nies might  be  injuriously  affected.  It  was 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  those  in- 
terests that  he  had  given  Notice  of  a 
a  series  of  Amendments.  It  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  Bill 
Bhonld  be  carefully  considered,  and 
therefore  he  hoped  no  objection  would 
be  made  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Chairman  of  Committees  that  the  Bill 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

Sm  EDWAED  COLEBEOOKE  said, 
he  approved  of  the  general  object  of  the 
Bill  which  had  been  brought  in  by  his 
hon.  Friend  and  Colleague,  and  the  op- 
position he  had  felt  bound  to  offer  to  a 
similar  Bill  last  year  proceeded  from  no 
objection  to  its  principle.  Had  the  Bill 
been  passed  as  it  was  origfinaUy  intro- 
duced, probably  he  should  not  have 
said  a  word  against  it ;  but  later  in  the 
Session  it  re-appeared  in  a  new  form, 
which  he  conceived  injuriously  affected 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  inhabit- 
ing the  burghs  which  surrounded  the 
City  of  Glasgow,  and  therefore  he  took 
that  step  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the 
measure.  The  Bill  proposed  that  the 
powers  conferred  should  not  be  appli- 
cable where  any  adjoining  burgh  pos- 
sessed statutory  powers  of  supplying 
gas  to  it;  and  as  Glasgow  had  such 
powers,  the  prohibition  would  prevent 
the  adjoining  burghs  from  supplying 
themselves.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Kincardine 
that  the  BiU  could  very  properly  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mb.  EATKE8  said,  this  was  a  Bill 
of  considerable  interest,  not  only  to 
Scotland,  but  to  oilier  parts  of  Her 
Mi^esty's  dominions,  because  it  raised 
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cognate  measures;  and  therefore  the 
House  vould  see  that  it  iras  a  matter 
which  concerned  not  Scotland  alone, 
hut  those  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions.  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Lanarkshire  (Sir  Edward 
Oolebrook)  had  objected  to  certain  ex- 
ceptions in  Clause  2.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter purely  of  Scotch  or  local  interest. 
He  had  never  known  any  matter  of 
Private  Business  that  produced  so  much 
interest  among  Scotch  Members  as  this 
question  between  Glasgow  and  its 
neighbouring  burghs.  Therefore,  if 
the  House  should  adopt  the  suggestion 
he  would  presently  make  to  send  the 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  Committee  shotdd  be 
in  a  great  degree  composed  of  Scotch 
Members.  Since,  however,  the  matter 
was  one  which  might  come  to  interest 
districts  in  England  and  Ireland,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  town  with  a  number 
of  smaller  suburban  districts  around  it, 
he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to 
secure  such  a  Committee  as  would  speak 
with  authority  on  the  subject,  and 
whose  deliberations  might  be  a  guide 
to  the  House  if  any  further  steps  had  to 

be  taken.  

Me.  OER-EWING  said,  he  was  au- 
thorized by  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had 
brought  in  the  Bill  (Sir  Windham 
Anstruther)  to  state  that  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  refer  the  measure  to  a  Select 
Committee.  The  objections  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Lanarkshire  (Sir  Edward 
Colebrooke)  were  scarcely  objections  to 
the  Bill,  but  rather  to  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow, which  was  in  a  peculiar  position  in 
regard  to  the  supply  of  gas  to  the  neigh- 
bouring burghs.  The  Committee,  how- 
ever, would  have  it  in  their  power  to 
consider  all  Petitions  and  Memorials 
ftam  persons  interested. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  BAIKES,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
explained  that  he  had  not  suggested 
that  the  majority  of  the  Members  should 
be  Scotch  Members. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 

And,  on  March  21,  Committoe  nominated  as 
follows: — Mr.  ^^Iasset,  Mr.  Salt,  Sir   John 

Mr.  Raiken 


St.  AvBiN,  Hr.  Oou>mT,  Hr.  Sodwbll,  Sir 
Edwabd  Colebrookx,  Hr.  Ion  Hamilton,  Hr. 
Campbeh-Bannebman,  Hr.  Whitelaw,  Hr. 
Cawley,  Hr.  Grieye,  Hr.  O'Sbacohnesst, 
and  Sir  Windkam  Anbtrutrbb  : — Tlu:«e  to  be 
the  quoram. 


CHURCH  RATES  ABOLITION  (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.— [Bill  26.] 
{Mr.  M'laren,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  Orieve,  Mr.  Laing,  Sir 
Oeorye  Balfour.) 

SEOoin)  BSADnra. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Me.  M'LAEEN,  in  rising  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said :  Some  exception  has  been  taken  to 
this  course  on  the  ground  that  the  Bill 
which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Lord 
Advocate  respecting  ecclesiastical  assess- 
ments in  Scotland  relates  to  the  same 
subject.  Certainly,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
difference  in  meaning  between  the  two 
terms,  and  if  the  Bui  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate was  to  turn  out  to  be  a  good 
Bill  I  should  be  quite  pleased  to  take  it 
with  its  new  title.  All  legal  burdens  on 
land  in  Scotland  are  commonly  called 
"assessments,"  while  in  England  legal 
burdens  laid  on  land  for  local  pur- 
poses are  called  "rates."  The  mean- 
ing of  both  terms  is  precisely  the  same, 
and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  new  name 
if  the  Bill  be  good  in  other  respects. 
Church  rates  are  laid  on  in  Scotland  for 
building  and  repairing  churches  and 
manses,  or  parsonages ;  and  for  ptdling 
them  down  where  a  new  one  is  thought 
to  be  needful.  These  burdens  are 
very  onerous,  amounting  in  many  cases 
to  large  sums.  I  have  known  rates  as 
high  as  104.  per  pound  of  real  rent 
to  have  been  levied  upon  the  rental 
in  one  year  in  a  particular  case,  and 
very  often  they  are  as  high  as  'It.  6d., 
St.,  and  St.  6d.  I  have  a  whole  bundle 
of  letters,  which  would  enable  me  to 
give  to  Ibe  House  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  church 
rates  if  I  thought  it  were  needful,  and 
would  materially  affect  the  question 
before  us.  But  I  do  not  think  that  any 
information  of  that  kind  which  I  could 
give  would  materially  affect  the  question, 
because  I  desire  that  it  should  be  treated 
as  one  of  principle,  and  not  as  one 
respecting  any  oppressive  burden  in  a 
particular  case.  In  Scotland  there  is  no 
power  to  refuse  to  lay  on  a  church  rate 
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as  there  was  in  England.  In  England  the 
church  rate  was  required,  not  for  the  very 
extensive  purposes  for  which,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  it  is  required  in  Scotland, 
bat  for  smaller  ones,  and  requiring  only 
a  small  expenditure.  Moreover,  before 
that  rate  could  be  laid  on  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  in  many  instances 
that  consent  was  refused,  and  conse- 
quently the  payment  of  church  rates 
practically  came  to  be  a  nullity  in  many 
portions  of  the  country.  Therefore  the 
grievanee  in  Scotland  is  much  greater 
than  it  was  in  England,  and  of  course 
the  necessity  for  its  removal  is  the  more 
tu^ent.  Church  rates  in  Scotland  apply 
to  every  kind  of  properly — to  cottages 
of  £4  rental,  and  even  to  those  of  smaller 
rental,  if  the  local  authorities  choose  to 
to  impose  it  upon  them.  The  assessment 
of  the  smaller  properties  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  an  Act  passed  25  years  ago, 
called  the  Lands  V  aluation  Act.  There 
had  been  no  general  valuation  made 
since  the  time  of  Charles  11.,  and  these 
ecclesiastical  assessments  were  laid  on 
property  according  to  the  value  at 
which  it  stood  at  that  period.  But  the 
Lands  Valuation  Act  requires  a  strict 
valuation  of  all  lands  in  Scotland  from 
year  to  year  at  the  actual  rack  rent,  and 
all  assessments  are  laid  on  in  accordance 
with  that  valuation.  Hon.  Members  from 
Scodand  know  that  previous  to  the  pass- 
ing of  that  Act  the  small  properties  were 
in  practice  exempted,  though  it  is  a 
qaestion  amongst  lawyers  whether  they 
were  not  leg^y  liable.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, enter  into  that  question ;  but  it 
was  not  the  practice  to  assess  them,  and 
in  some  parishes  they  are  not  assessed 
even  at  the  present  time.  But  that 
same  Act,  which  required  all  rates  to  be 
laid  on  according  to  the  new  valuation, 
contained  a  very  important  clause,  which 
provided  that  no  new  burden  should  be 
imposed  by  virtue  of  that  new  mode  of 
assessment  which  was  not  exigible  under 
the  former  state  of  the  law.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  a  non-legal  person  like  myself 
to  see  how  this  clause,  although  balanced 
by  one  of  an  apparently  opposite  nature, 
should  have  been  so  completely  over- 
ridden by  the  other,  as  it  has  been  in 
practice.  The  effect  has,  however,  been 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  small 
properties  are  now  charged  with  rates 
for  building  and  repairing  chiirches 
and  manses  which  were  not  formerly 


so  charged.  These  rates  are  in  prin- 
ciple condemned  by  public  opinion  in 
Scotland,  and  are  regarded  as  a  viola- 
tion of  civil  liberty,  as  imposing  charges 
for  the  benefit  of  a  small  and  favoured 
section  of  the  community  at  the  expense 
of  the  many.  Tor  example,  the  minis- 
ters of  all  other  denominations  are 
charged  with  a  rate  to  build  a  house  for 
their  brother  parish  clergyman,  who 
may  be  living  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  them  ;  but  when  a  Dissenting 
or  Episcopalian  minister  wants  a  manse 
or  parsonage,  he  and  his  congregation 
must  find  the  money  themselves.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  anything  at  all  dis- 
respectful of  the  Established  Church.  I 
wish  to  state  the  case  fairly,  and  wholly 
apart  &om  the  question  of  Disestablish- 
ment. Personally,  I  am  in  favour  of 
Disestablishment ;  but  I  confess  I  do  not 
think  the  present  measure  will  tend  to 
produce  that  result.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  will  rather  tend  to  delay  it,  inas- 
much as  it  will  put  the  people  in  a  better 
humour  as  regards  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland.  I  am  not  going  to 
CEdculate  or  assert  how  many  Church 
people  or  how  many  Dissenters  there  are 
in  Scotland,  because  I  do  not  think  the 
numbers  can  be  accurately  stated.  You 
can,  however,  make  a  very  good  approx- 
imation to  the  relative  proportions  by 
taking  into  account  the  number  of  minis- 
ters of  each  denomination  in  Scotland. 
I  have  not  referred  to  Church  publica- 
tions on  any  side ;  I  have  referred  only 
to  77ie  Edinburgh  Almanack,  a  valuable 
statistical  work  of  great  authority  for 
accural^.  In  that  work,  however,  no 
summary  is  given  of  the  total  numbers 
of  ministers  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions, but  only  their  names,  and  I  have 
consequently  had  to  adc^up  the  numbers. 
Any  mistakes  made  must  be  trifling, 
and  they  will  be  mine.  I  thus  find  that 
in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland 
there  are  1,340  ministers  of  all  kinds, 
but  of  these  there  are  only  about  1,000 
who  are  endowed  &om  public  sources, 
and  fewer  whose  churches  and  manses 
are  maintained  out  of  church  rates. 
About  340  of  these  ministers,  taking 
the  rotmd  numbers,  have  what  are  called 
quoad  tacra  churches  or  chapels  of  ease. 
These  churches  and  chapels  have,  it  may 
be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  been  in  most  cases  erected 
through  voluntary  exertions,  and  also 
endowed  to  a  small  extent  out  of  moneys 
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raised  by  the  denomination.  Still  the 
fact  remains  that  the  number  of  ministers 
and  churches  and  manses  -with  which  my 
Bill  is  connected  is  about  1,000.  The 
measure  does  not  affect  the  others  at  all. 
The  Free  Church  and  the  United  Pres- 
b3rterians  have  1,480  ministers  between 
them — that  is,  they  have  140  more  mi- 
nisters than  the  Established  Church  has. 
In  form  of  worship  and  everything  about 
them  these  Churches  are  identical  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  [Mr.  OEH-Ewnfa: 
WQl  the  hon.  Member  separate  the  two 
Churches  ?  They  are  separate  Churches.] 
The  number  of  the  Free  Church 
ministers  is  about  968,  and  the  number 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  ministers  is 
about  512.  There  are  above  100  United 
Presbyterian  churches  in  England  con- 
nected with  Scotland,  but  I  do  not  take 
them  into  account.  Then  there  are  three 
smaller  bodies  of  Presbyterians  pro- 
fessing the  same  creed ;  they  have  140 
ministers,  maMng  1,620  unendowed 
Presbyterian  ministers,  against  the  1,000 
who  are  endowed.  Sesides  these  1,620, 
there  are  the  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
tists, and  Wesleyans,  with  220  ministers, 
bringing  up  the  number  of  unendowed 
Protestant  ministers  in  Scotland  to  1,840. 
Then  we  come  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland,  which  has  a  different  form 
of  worship.  There  are  195  Episcopalian 
ministers  in  Scotland.  Thus  we  have 
got  2,035  Protestant  ministers  preaching 
substantially  the  same  doctrines,  and 
maintaining  the  Gospel  ordinances  for 
themselves  in  all  things  at  home  and 
abroad  without  aid  from  the  State,  to 
compare  with  the  1,S40  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland.  I  said  at 
the  outset  that  I  would  not  attempt  to 
state  the  number  of  members  of  the 
different  sects  in  Scotland.  I  offer  these 
figures  as  an  'approximation  to  the 
true  proportions,  and  as  undoubted 
facts ;  and  each  hon.  Member  may,  for 
himself,  infer  from  these  facts  what 
are  the  proportional  numbers  of  the 
various  Protestant  bodies  in  Scotland. 
Lastly,  there  are  the  Boman  Catholic 
clergy,  210  in  number,  making  in  Scot- 
land altogether  2,245  non-Established 
ministers  of  relig^ion.  I  take  that  as  the 
best  comparison  that  can  be  made  with- 
out counting  heads ;  but  if  you  are  to 
consider  the  particular  point  raised  by 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  as  to  how 
many  obtain  a  benefit  and  bow  many 
sustain  injury,  you  require  to  deduct  the 
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340  quoad  taera  churches  and  chapels  of 
ease  &om  the  1,840  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  you  require  to 
add  them  to  the  2,245  non-endowed 
ministers ;  and  thus  you  make  up  2,585 
ministers  who  have  no  connection  with 
the  1,000  favoured  churches;  and  all 
these  2,585  ministers  are  assessed  for 
building,  maintaining,  and  repairing 
churches  and  manses  belonging  to  the 
1,000  endowed  ministers.  I  do  not, 
however,  hold  these  figures  to  be  an 
exact  test  of  the  comparative  numbers ; 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  they  are  quite 
fair  to  the  Established  Church,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  the 
other  Bodies  have  two  ministers  to  one 
congregation,  and  this  is  the  case 
especially  in  the  Episcopalian  and  Boman 
Catholic  Churches.  To  that  extent  the 
figures  taken  literally  would  place  the 
Established  Church  at  a  slight  disad- 
vantage. Another  reason  is,  that  in 
some  of  the  smaller  sects  which  I  have 
enumerated  the  cong^gations  are  ex- 
tremely small.  This,  however,  is  not 
altogether  peculiar  to  them,  because  the 
congregations  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  the  Northern  counties,  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  Highlands  and  islands,  are 
so  small  as,  in  many  cases,  to  be  almost 
invisible.  The  ofScers  are  there,  but  the 
men  are  wanting.  This  circumstance 
may  therefore,  I  think,  be  set  against  the 
small  numbers  of  certain  dissenting  con- 
gregations, but,  of  course,  hon.  Members 
may  make  what  deductions  they  please 
on  account  of  the  two  reasons  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  Having  regard  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  hon.  Members  will 
see  that  the  time  in  which  we  live,  when 
all  parties  in  the  State  profess  their 
desire  to  do  justice  between  man  and 
man,  nothing  can  be  said  in  favour  of 
levying  rates  on  the  Nonconformists  of 
Scotland,  and  on  the  Episcopalians  and 
Boman  Catholics  and  all  other  Dis- 
senters, for  the  support  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church.  As  to  the  nature  of 
the  present  Bill,  I  may  say  that  it  is  a 
moderate  one,  and  is  exactly  the  same  in 
aU  respects,  as  far  at  least  as  Scotch 
legal  phraseology  will  allow,  as  the 
English  Church-rates  Abolition  Bill 
which  was  passed  several  years  ago.  By 
that  Act  church  rates  were  not  expressly 
abolished.  They  may  continue  to  be 
levied,  but  any  person  who  disapproves 
of  the  payment  is  at  liberty  to  say — 
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"I  dedine  to  pay  them."  Well,  this 
Bill  for  Scotland  contains  the  very  same 
pTOTisions,  and  I  do  not  see  how  what  is 
right  for  England  can  be  wrong  for 
Scotland.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the 
large  landowners  do  not  object  to  pay. 
I  admit  that.  But  they  will  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  Bill,  because  the 
receipts  will  be  sent  to  them  for  paym.ent 
after  the  passing  of  the  BUI  j  ust  the  same 
as  at  present.  I  have,  howeyer,  been  in- 
formed privately  of  the  names  of  many 
lai^  landowners,  including  several 
Members  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  are  very  friendly  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  these  rates,  and  who  would,  in 
fiict,  be  delighted  to  see  them  abolished. 
With  regard  to  this  point,  I  may  mention 
that  a  question  of  a  kindred  nature 
arose  when  another  Scotch  BUI  was 
passing  through  Parliament.  There  was 
a  rate  which  had  been  levied  for  more 
than  a  century  to  make  the  land  of  every 
parish  pay  for  the  support  of  a  school 
and  a  schoolmaster.  These  rates  were 
established  by  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  required  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  this  burden — not  created  by  mere 
usage  and  technicalities,  as  the  church 
rate  has  practicaUy  been,  but  established 
by  various  Acts  of  ParKament  requiring 
the  work  to  be  done — should  be  allowed 
to  remain.  I  stated  my  views,  and  gave 
Notice  of  an  Amendment  on  the  subject, 
but  it  was  dropped  for  want  of  support. 
It  was  stated  at  that  time  that  many  of 
the  landowners  did  not  wish  to  be  relieved 
from  the  rate,  but  the  BUI  was  passed 
without  any  reservation,  and  all  the  land- 
owners accepted  their  Bhareofthe£50,000 
a-year  from  which  they  were  relieved, 
being,  no  doubt,  very  glad  to  get  relief. 
The  same  thing  will  occur  in  the  case  of 
church  rates  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  pass- 
ing into  a  law.  The  Established  Church 
people  ought  to  keep  their  churches  and 
manses  in  repair  as  all  the  other  sects 
do,  more  especiaUy  as  they  are  relieved 
from  any  obligation  to  support  their  own 
ministers — a  burden  imposed  on  all  the 
other  Churches.  The  Free  Church,  as  I 
see  from  their  authorized  publication, 
paid  last  year,  £210,000  for  ministers' 
stipends.  The  amount  for  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  paid  by  the  public,  is 
much  larger ;  and  I  could  show,  if  need- 
ful, that  it  is  above  £300,000.  The 
Established  Church  congregations,  being 
relieved  from  this  payment  for  the  sup- 


port of  their  ministers,  ought  to  be  much 
better  able  than  the  other  religious 
Bodies  to  maintain  their  own  churches 
and  manses.  Within  33  years,  besides 
maintaining  the  Qospel  for  themselves, 
the  Free  Church  have  erected  about  900 
places  of  worship  at  their  own  expense, 
and  nearly  as  many  manses.  They  have 
also  erected  a  large  number  of  schools 
and  four  colleges,  and  they  have  done  a 
great  deal  in  promoting  the  Gospel 
abroad  by  sending  missionaries  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  I  mention  these 
things,  not  for  the  glorification  of  the 
Free  Church,  but  to  show  how  much 
better  able  the  Established  Church  people 
ought  to  be  to  maintain  their  own  ouild- 
ings  than  the  members  of  the  other  de- 
nominations are.  Having  referred  to 
the  stipends  of  the  Free  Church  ministers, 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  been  informed 
on  good  authority  that  their  stipends  are 
larger  on  the  average  than  the  stipends 
paid  to  the  ministers  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  although  that  Church  contains 
a  large  proportion  of  the  principal  land- 
owners in  Scotland.  I  may  say  the  same 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
whose  ministers'  stipends  are  as  large  in 
proportion  as  those  of  the  Free  Church. 
And  now  I  have  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  history  of  this  BUI.  When  it 
was  first  brought  in  it  was  very  much 
pooh-poohed.  It  was  at  first  opposed  by 
the  Liberal  Government,  but  in  another 
Session  it  was  accepted  by  them,  and 
carried  by  a  majority  on  the  second 
reading.  That  Government  promised 
to  take  up  thequestion,  but  they  brought 
in  no  BiU.  When  the  present  Govern- 
ment came  into  power  the  same  BiU  was 
being  pressed  to  a  second  reading.  The 
Government  opposed  it,  and  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, after  promising  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
question  in  the  next  Session,  begged  that 
I  would  not  press  my  Motion  to  a  division. 
I  consented  to  the  request  on  that  under- 
taking, and  accordingly  withdrew  the 
Bill.  In  the  next  two  Sessions,  however, 
the  Government  did  not  fulfil  their  pro- 
mise ;  but  I  am  very  glad  that  this  year 
they  have  brought  in  a  BiU  connected 
with  this  subject,  because  it  is  an  ad- 
mission that  a  grievance  exists  which 
ought  to  be  remedied.  I  was  presented 
wiflx  a  copy  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  Bill 
as  I  was  entering  the  House,  and  I  have 
just  glanced  through  it.  I  admit  that 
as  far  as  it  goes  it  will  efiEisot  some  im- 
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proyement.  It  will  be  putting  things 
pretty  mucli  in  the  same  state  as  they 
were  in  before  the  passing  of  the  Lands 
Yaluation  Act.  It  will  keep  the  smaller 
feuars  out  of  the  assessment  roll,  and 
thereby  remove  their  grievance.  The 
land  which  is  worth  1».  an  acre  for  feed- 
ing sheep  is  frequently  feued,  along  the 
Clyde,  at  £30  an  acre  for  building  on. 
This  is  a  great  advantage  to  all  the 
other  landowners  in  the  parish,  because 
it  diminishes  the  rate  they  have  to  pay. 
There  is  no  moral  right  to  assess  the 
house  built  upon  the  land  any  more  than 
there  is  to  assess  a  ship,  and  so  far  this 
part  of  the  BUI  will  be  a  relief  to  all  such 
feuars.  As  to  the  proposal  for  raising  an 
assessment  by  money  borrowed  for  20 
years,  I  have  g^eat  doubts  of  the  wisdom 
of  such  a  course,  because  I  think  that 
when  an  assessment  of  this  kind  is  im- 
posed on  anyone  he  likes  to  pay  and  have 
done  with  it  at  once.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  anything  now  against  my  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend's  Bill,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  commit  myself  generally  in  its 
favour,  except  that  it  goes  a  certain  way 
towards  mitigating  evils  which  exist. 
I  have  pressed  my  BUI  to  a  second 
reading  because  it  is  a  BUI  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  rate,  and  because  I 
believe,  in  common  with  the  great 
majority  of  my  countrymen,  that  the  rate 
is  unjust  in  principle.  If  the  strength 
of  the  Government  should  throw  out  my 
BUI,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  can,  then 
their  own  BiU  wUI  come  before  the 
House  for  discussion,  and  my  efforts 
shaU  be  directed  to  making  it  practicaUy 
useful.  I  now  beg  to  move,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  BiU  be  read  a  second  time. 

.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (i/r.  WLaren.) 

Sir  WILLIAM  CUNINGHAME,  in 
moving  that  the  BiU  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months,  said,  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken 
were  considerably  lightened  by  the  fact 
that  almost  everything  which  could 
possibly  be  said  on  the  question  had 
already  been  said  in  recent  times,  and, 
therefore,  the  House  was  weU  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  the  case.  Very  few 
words  on  the  true  position  of  the  ques- 
tion— now  perhaps  a  littie  obscured 
by  the  plausible  form  in  which  it  had 
been   presented  by  the  hon.  Member 
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for  Edinburgh — were  aU  that  would  be 
required  in  opposition  to  the  BUI,  which 
was  simply  a  proposal  to  enrich  the 
landowners  of  Scotiand  at  the  expense 
of  the  National  Church.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh,  in  his  BiU,  pro- 
posed to  abolish  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  church  rates.  He  (Sir  William 
Cuninghame)  did  not  quarrel  with  the 
term,  though  it  had  been  objected  that 
"  rates  "  was  not  the  legal  name  in  Scot- 
land for  these  charges,  and  the  only 
object  he  could  conceive  he  could  have 
in  using  the  term  was  to  disguise,  if  he 
could,  the  fact  that  church  rates  in  Scot- 
land were  charges  of  a  very  different 
character  from  church  rates  in  England. 
The  hon.  Member  proposed  to  abolish 
these  charges  for  one  reason  alone,  as 
far  as  he  understood  him,  or  at  aU  events 
for  one  reason  alone  which  lay  on  the 
surface — that  was  to  benefit  the  Non- 
conformists of  Scotiand.  Thatwasthe  only 
reason  that  could  be  clearly  proved,  but 
he  could  not  resist  the  suspicion  that  the 
desire  to  injure  the  Established  Church, 
to  undermine  one  of  her  props,  and  to 
accelerate  the  arrival  of  the  time  so 
ardently  desired  by  her  enemies,  when 
she  would  be  cast  out  like  Hagar  into 
the  wUdemess,  disestablished  and  dis- 
endowed, had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
present  movement.  He  (Sir  WUliam 
Cuninghame)  did  not  accuse  the  hon. 
Member  himself  of  being  actuated  by 
that  motive,  but  he  had  littie  doubt  it 
entered  largely  into  the  ideas  of  those 
whopushedhimforward  to  undertake  this 
crusade.  The  hon.  Member  considered 
it  very  hard  that  Nonconformists  should 
be  called  on  to  pay  out  of  their  own 
means  towards  a  Church  from  which 
they  dissented,  and  if  the  hon.  Member's 
premisses  were  true  it  would  be  difficult 
to  resist  his  conclusion.  But  he  (Sir 
WiUiam  Cuninghame)  entirely  denied 
that  there  was  any  question  of  making 
the  Nonconformist  landowner  or  feuar 
or  anybody  pay  money  out  of  their  own 
pocket  for  me  benefit  of  the  Church. 
The  hon.  Member's  proposal  was  based 
on  an  erroneous  assumption.  These 
paymentswere  not  made  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  payer,  but  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  tithes,  permanent  rent-chai^es, 
permanent  burdens  settied  by  the  State 
in  favour  of  the  EstabUshed  Church. 
They  were,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  the 
property  of  the  proprietors  of  Scotland, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  the  property  of 
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the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 
They  were  imposed  at  the  Eeformation, 
and  had  ever  since  been  paid  by  landed 
proprietors,  and  enforced  by  law  when 
necessary.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
impossible  to  view  the  liability  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  permanent  burden 
on  the  landed  property  of  the  country, 
arranged  by  their  pious  predecessors, 
whose  pride  it  was  to  devote  part  of  their 
wealth  to  the  upholding  of  the  worship 
of  Qod.  Under  this  burden,  as  well  and 
in  the  same  way  as  under  other  burdens, 
properties  had  been  bought  and  sold  and 
received  by  inheritance ;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  out  of  the  question  that  the  tem- 
porary owner  could  now  be  allowed  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  that  part  of  his 
estate,  which  did  not  belong  to  him, 
and  contend,  when  he  paid  it,  that  he 
was  paying  his  own  money  to  the  fund, 
instead  of,  as  was  the  truth,  merely 
handing  over  part  of  that  which  he  held 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church. 
It  made,  to  his  mind,  no  difference  what- 
ever whether  the  proprietor  was  a  Non- 
conformist or  a  Churchman;  he  was 
merely,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  of 
his  burdens,  a  trustee  for  others;  and 
because  he  might  be  a  Dissenter,  that 
was  no  reason  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  put  into  his  pocket  money  which  be- 
longed to  somebody  else.  It  was,  of  course, 
quite  true  that  church  rates  had  always 
been  imposed  in  very  uncertain  amounts 
and  at  very  imcertain  intervals ;  and  that 
might,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the  reasons 
which  had  persuaded  people  that  they 
differed  from  other  burdens ;  but  that  was 
a  peculiarity  by  no  means  confined  to 
church  assessments.  Many  other  rent- 
charges — notably  fines  on  succession — 
were  similar,  but  nobody  ever  dreamt  of 
calling  them  less  of  a  burden  on  that 
account.  He  contended  then,  that  these 
charges  were  a  burden  on  the  land,  and 
were  in  no  sense  the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the  land,  but  were  the  property 
of  the  State  and  the  Church.  If  that 
argument  commended  itself  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  House,  what  becameof  the 
grievances  of  the  Nonconformists  ?  Was 
it  a  grievance  to  g^ve  up  that  which  was 
never  your  own  ?  And  how  did  the  propo- 
sal of  the  hon.  Member  look  ?  Was  it  not 
an  invitation  to  annul  a  trust  in  favour  of 
the  Church,  and  to  make  a  handsome 
present  to  the  landowners  of  Scotland  ? 
He  wanted  to  know  what  the  landowners 
of  Scotland  had  done  to  be  treated  so 


generously?  They  were  very  excellent 
people,  no  doubt,  as  a  class,  but  he  could 
not  see  why  Parliament  should  be  asked 
to  bestow  on  them,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  any  part  of  the  public  property. 
If  this  property  must  be  taken  from  the 
Church — and  he  for  one  could  see  no 
reason  for  it — let  it  be  devoted  to  some 
useful  national  object.  It  was  objected 
that  it  was  unfair  that  owners,  who 
had  bnilt  houses  on  their  land,  should 
be  assessed  upon  the  improved  value 
which  they  had  given  to  their  property 
by  building  upon  it.  He  wished  he 
could  accept  that  view,  as  it  seemed  to 
offer  a  basis  for  a  reasonable  compromise. 
He  could  not,  however,  see  any  differ- 
ence between  improved  property  and 
any  other  proprietors.  The  law  of  Scot- 
land was  very  explicit  on  the  point,  and 
had  decided  that  all  property  should 
pay,  not  on  its  original  but  on  its  im- 
proved value.  He  thought  it  a  misfor- 
tune that  superiors  should  have  been 
allowed  to  split  up  the  charge  and 
pass  it  on  to  the  feuars ;  but  the  feuars 
knew  their  liability  when  they  made 
their  bargains  for  their  feus,  and  im- 
proved their  properties  with  the  distinct 
knowledge  that  their  improvements 
would  be  liable  to  the  charge.  It  had 
been  urged  that  it  was  especially  hard  on 
them,  as  they  only  began  to  be  generally 
assessed  after  most  of  them  had  left  the 
Church — that  was  to  say,  after  the  Dis- 
ruption of  30  years  ago.  But  that  was 
a  complete  error.  The  law  long  before 
that  made  feuars  liable.  Indeed,  he 
believed  the  first  decision  to  that  effect 
was  given  two  centuries  ago,  and  the 
same  view  was  taken  in  several  legal  de- 
cisions on  that  point  during  last  century. 
They  had  always  been  liable,  they  were 
still  liable,  and  he  could  see  no  reason 
for  making  all  feuars  a  handsome  pre- 
sent and  relieving  them  of  the  charge. 
In  making  these  observations  in  regard 
to  the  feuars,  he  did  not  forget  the  de- 
sire expressed  last  year  by  himself  and 
others  in  favour  of  relieving  the  smaller 
feuars  from  the  burden.  He  saw  many 
difiiculties  in  the  way,  but  would  be  glad 
if  they  could  be  overcome,  and  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Lord  Advocate,  who  had  now  a  Bill  be- 
fore the  House  dealing  with  the  question 
with  that  object  in  view,  succeeded  in 
producing  a  satisfactory  measure  which 
would  reUeve  the  poorer  classes  without 
sacrificing  principle,  he  would  be  glad  to 
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vote  for  it.  He  now  desired  to  allude  for 
a  few  moments  to  the  argument  which  had 
always  been  a  prominent  one  in  this  con- 
troversy, and  used  with  great  effect  by 
those  who  advocated  this  change  to  im- 
press the  minds  of  those  who  were  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  case — ■ 
he  meant  the  comparison  which  had  been 
drawn  between  the  case  of  Scotland  and 
the  case  made  for  abolition  of  church 
rates  in  England  eight  years  ago.  He 
alluded  to  it  only  to  dismiss  it  as  not  being 
a  parallel  case.  He  quite  admitted  to  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Falkirk  (Mr. 
Bamsay),  that  the  two  assessments  were 
alike  in  their  antiquity,  in  their  inci- 
dence, and  generally  in  the  objects  to 
which  they  were  devoted.  But  they  were 
unlike  in  the  most  important  point  of 
all — the  assessment  in  Scotland  had 
always  been  a  burden  upon  the  land, 
while  the  English  arrangement  was  a 
mere  personu  voluntary  contribution 
on  the  part  of  the  parishioners.  The 
one  could  not  be  abolished  without 
an  Act  of  Parliament ;  the  other  might 
have  been  abolished  at  any  moment  by 
the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  parish. 
The  one — the  Scotch  plan — had  in  it  an 
element  of  perpetuity;  the  other — the 
English  plan — had  to  be  renewed  every 
time  money  was  wanted  forthese  purposes 
by  popular  vote.  He  contended  that  no 
parallel  could  be  drawn  between  cases  so 
diiferent.  In  England,  church  rates  could 
be  abolished  without  touching  any  vested 
interests  whatever,  because  none  could 
be  created  where  the  subscriptions  were 
entirely  optional;  whilst  in  Scotland 
these  charges  could  not  be  abolished 
without  interfering  with  a  perfectly  legal 
burden,  deliberately  settled  by  law,  and 
which  could  not  be  abolished  without 
setting  a  precedent  which  would  shake 
the  security  of  all  settled  property  for 
the  future.  The  security  of  all  property 
depended  upon  the  law,  and  the  respect 
which  the  House  of  Commons  nad 
hitherto  paid  for  the  most  part  to  the 
law.  If  that  respect  was  withdrawn,  the 
security  of  all  property  came,  to  an  end. 
The  abolition  of  English  church  rates 
only  deprived  the  majority  of  the  power 
of  coercing  the  minority ;  but  the  abo- 
lition of  church  assessments  in  Scotland 
would  sweep  away  a  right  of  property 
which  had  existed  in  that  country  for 
centuries.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  follow  the  argu- 
ment that  the  English  Act  had  worked 

Sir  William  Cuninghame 


well — though  possibly  a  good  deal  might 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  He  thought 
the  House  would  see  that  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
M'Laren)  to  annul  this  settlement  in 
favour  of  the  National  Church  of  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  put  the  proceeds  into 
the  pockets  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
was  simply  disendowment  so  far  as 
money  went,  and  disestablishment  so  far 
as  it  severed  one  of  the  ties  which 
through  the  land  bound  the  Church  to 
the  State — disestablishment  and  disen- 
dowment advocated  not  on  broad  intel- 
Ugible  principles  such  as  persuaded  the 
House  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the 
Irish  Church,  but  advocated  on  the  very 
narrowest  principles  of  plunder  and 
division  of  the  spoil.  He  was  persuaded 
the  House  would  not  listen  for  a  moment 
to  such  a  proposal.  If,  indeed,  it  were 
willing  to  entertain  a  measure  of  dis- 
endowment, it  could  never  for  a  moment 
consent  to  apply  any  part  of  the  proceeds 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landowners,  and 
he  took  it  that  when  that  was  thoroughly 
known  the  popularity  of  the  proposal 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  He  did  not 
wish  to  say  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Nonconforming  Bodies  deliberately  and 
knowingly  desired  to  take  the  Church 
property  in  order  to  put  it  into  their  own 
pockets,  merely  because  it  would  benefit 
themselves;  but  human  nature  was  human 
nature,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
fact  that  it  would  benefit  themselves  had 
produced  many  supporters  of  the  idea. 
He  trusted  they  would  now  be  un- 
deceived upon  that  point ;  and  then  when 
they  advocated  a  reduction  of  Church  pro- 
vision they  would  have  a  stronger  position 
than  they  had  now,  for  they  would  not 
be  open  to  the  imputation  of  seeking  self- 
interest.  When  that  time  came  he  trusted 
that  those  who,  like  himself,  admired  the 
Old  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  believed  that 
she  had  been  a  blessing  to  the  country 
in  the  past,  would  have  much  to  say  in 
her  favour,  which  now  he  would  not 
touch  on;  for  the  attack  was  so  hampered 
by  its  own  inherent  weakness  that  at 
present  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  a 
complete  defence.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  there  never  was  a  less  opportune 
time  for  diminishing  the  resources  of 
the  religious  Bodies,  when  demands  for 
increased  church  accommodation  were 
heard  in  all  quarters — ^when  all  the 
cities  of  Scotland  were  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  resources  of  all  the  three  great 
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dumhes  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  made  upon  them.  It  was 
8aid  that  there  were  600,000  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  who  belonged  to  no  Church : 
Was  that  a  time  to  diminish  the  power 
of  any  Church  to  labour  for  their  benefit. 
Who  could  tell  what  change  might  not 
be  effected  if  greater  church  accommo- 
dation were  provided?  He,  therefore, 
appealed  not  only  to  Chmrchmen,  but  to 
Nonconformists  also  to  remit  tliis  pro- 
posal, and  to  join  in  saying  that  this  act 
of  spoliation  should  not  take  place.  He 
appealed  in  full  confidence  of  a  gene- 
rous reply  from  all ;  and  whatever  might 
be  the  case  in  that  House,  he  doubted 
not  that,  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  many  a  conscientious  Non- 
conformist would  support  his  views.  He 
was  himself  a  Nonconformist  in  Scot- 
land, but  he  was  none  the  less  anxious 
to  see  the  Estabhshed  Church  upheld. 
He  appealed  to  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  vote  against  the  BUI,  but  especially  to 
those  on  this  side  of  the  House,  for  a 
generous  and  thorough-going  support  of 
the  Established  Churches  in  both  coun- 
tries was  emphatically  the  true  Conser- 
vative policy. 

Amendment  proposed  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and,  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day 
six  months." — {Sir  William  Cuninghame.) 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  question  had  entered  on  an 
entirely  new  phase.  It  was  only  two  or 
three  years  ago  that  they  were  told  if  a 
grievance  did  exist  it  was  of  the  most 
infinitesimal  character.  What  had  now 
occurred  afforded  ample  justification  to 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh for  having  in  this  and  previous 
Sessions  introduced  his  Bill  into  this 
House.  That  there  was  a  grievance  had 
now  been  abundantly  admitted  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  tiiie  Lord  Advocate 
who  had  now  presented  a  Bill  to  remedy 
it.  He  trusted  his  right  hon.  Friend's 
BiU,  whether  large  or  small,  would  settle 
the  question  for  a  long  time  to  come ; 
and  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in 
taking  the  course  which  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh  had  himself 
promised  to  take — namely,  to  give  every 
assistance  to  the  Lord  Advocate  to  make 
his  measure  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Scotland.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ayrshire, 
who  had  admitted  the  grievance,  had 


not  himself  suggested  some  sort  of  re- 
medy. [Sir  William  CuNiwaHAMB  said, 
he  had  denied  the^existence  of  a  griev- 
ance in  any  sense  of  the  word.]  Well, 
they  might  dismiss  that  point  from  their 
minds,  as  they  had  a  distinct  promise 
from  the  Government  to  deal  with  the 
subject.  The  hon.  Baronet  dismissed  in 
a  very  short  mapner  the  question  as  to 
the  similarity  between  ecclesiastical  as- 
sessments in  Scotland  and  church  rates 
in  England,  and  he  (Mr.  Baxter)  would 
admit  at  once  that  in  certain  respects 
they  were  not  analogous.  The  circum- 
stances and  the  statutes  of  the  two 
countries  were  different,  and  therefore, 
when  they  came  to  take  the  cases  in 
detail,  no  doubt  they  offered  points  of 
contrast  as  well  as  points  of  resemblance. 
But  his  contention  was  that  the  principle 
was  the  same,  and  that  the  results  had 
been  the  same.  He  advocated  this  Bill 
on  very  wide  grounds.  The  grievance 
complained  of  was,  that  people  who  dis- 
sented from  the  Estabhshed  Church,  and 
never  attended  its  worship,  were  com- 
pelled to  provide  money  for  the  Church's 
buildings ;  and  the  results  had  been  dis- 
content, and  distraints  and  sales  of  per- 
sons' goods — results  very  much  to  be 
deprecated.  The  hon.  Baronet  thought 
that  this  was  a  measure  which  was  cal- 
culated to  weaken  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  had  repeated  a  great  many 
arguments  in  regard  to  the  burdens  of 
property  which  were  very  famihar  to 
old  Members  of  this  House.  In  how 
many  discussions  had  they  not  been  told 
that  if  church  rates  were  abolished  in 
England,  the  Church  of  England  would 
be  seriously  injured  ?  Well,  they  had 
been  abolished,  and  so  far  from  the 
Church  of  England  being  injured,  he 
beUeved  that  it  was  at  that  moment 
stronger  than  ever,  and  that  the  aboU- 
tion  of  church  rates  was  a  measure  very 
much  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 
itself.  What  had  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land he  believed  would  take  place  in 
Scotland  too,  and  in  every  other  country 
where  people  were  required  to  provide 
money  for  the  support  of  a  Church  which 
they  did  not  approve.  He  thought  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edinburgh 
was  to  be  congratulated  on  the  persist- 
ence with  which  he  had  brought  this 
question  before  the  House.  He  hoped 
they  would  not  hear  the  existence  of  that 
grievance  denied  again.  He  should  be 
very  glad  if  the  Lord  Advocate's  mea- 
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sure  could  be  made  satisfactory  to  the 
country;  but  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  went  to  &  division  on  this 
Bill,  he  would  certainly  give  him  his 
cordial  support. 

Me.  a.  KINNAIED  said,  he  should, 
on  the  same  grounds  as  those  put  forward 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  was 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  success  in 
having  compelled  the  Government  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  grievance ; 
and  if  the  Lord  Advocate  proceeded 
with  his  measure,  he  trusted  that  all 
parties  would  unite  in  endeavouring  to 
settle  a  controversy,  which,  so  long  as 
it  was  kept  open,  must  weaken  the 
Established  Church. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  said,  he  could  not 
abandon  the  opposition  which  he  had 
for  some  years  ofiEered  to  this  Bill.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  in 
England  church  rates  had  been  a  burden 
on  the  land  they  would  never  have 
been  abolished ;  or  if  they  had  been 
as  regarded  the  Church,  they  would  not 
have  been  handed  over  in  gift  to  the 
landed  proprietors  of  the  country.  That, 
however,  was  the  principle  which  under- 
lay this  Bill,  and  therefore  he  strenuously 
objected  to  it.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
admitted  that  there  was  a  grievance, 
and  so  far  as  he  had  succeeded  in  call- 
ing attention  to  it,  and  getting  the  Qto- 
vemment  to  deal  with  it,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  deserved  their  thanks. 
His  reason  for  opposing  this  Bill  was 
that  he  could  not  agree  with  the  mode 
in  which  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  M'Laren) 
proposed  to  remedy  the  grievance.  The 
grievance  was  principally  in  respect  of 
feus,  which  the  House  would  under- 
stand were  similar  to  building  leases  in 
perpetuity.  When  the  feuar  took  a 
piece  of  ground  he  was  liable  to  his 
share  of  what  was  in  this  Bill  erro- 
neously called  the  chiirch  rate.  There 
was  no  grievance  in  that;  but  when 
the  man  put  a  house  on  his  piece 
of  ground  the  tax  was  put  on  the  house 
also,  and  it  was  that  double  levying  of 
the  tax  which  constituted  the  grievance. 
An  easy  way  of  getting  out  of  it  was 
this — that  when  a  feuar  took  a  feu  of  this 
kind,  he  should  pay  his  share  on  the 
ground  value,  but  nothing  for  the  house 
he  put  upon  it.  The  Lord  Advocate's 
Bill  was  only  introduced  very  late  last 
night,  and  it  was  a  pity  it  was  not  in 

Mr,  Baxter 


the  hands  of  Members  prior  to  this  dis- 
cussion ;  but,  having  glanced  over  it 
very  cursorily,  he  believed  it  would  eflfec- 
tually  abolish  the  grievance  on  the  lines 
he  (Mr.  Anderson)  had  sketched  out,  and 
that  being  so,  he  trusted  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber forE<£nburgh  would  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  settlement  and  withdraw  this  Bill. 

Mb.  LAING  must  add  his  testimony 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  very  serious 
practical  grievance  throughout  Scotland 
—not  only  in  the  large  towns,  but  in 
many  of  the  rural  districts.  In  the 
Highlands  and  in  the  districts  he  repre- 
sented the  land  was  frequently  divided 
among  a  number  of  exceedingly  small 
proprietors — perhaps  100  or  more,  where 
the  valuation  of  a  whole  parish  was 
not  above  £2,000  or  £3,000  in  all. 
Many  of  these  proprietors  were  persons 
who  had,  from  conscientious  motives, 
left  the  Established  Church,  and  be- 
longed to  the  Free  or  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Churches.  In  the  latter  capa- 
city they  were  taxed  heavily  for  building 
churches  and  manses  for  their  own  com- 
munion, and  for  supporting  their  own 
ministers,  and  therefore  it  came  hard  on 
them  to  have  to  pay  also  to  support  an- 
other Church  with  which  they  had 
nothing  to  do.  The  church  rate  was 
the  more  objectionable  because  it  was 
not  a  fixed  yearly  charge,  but  was  im- 
posed at  irregular  intervals,  and  when 
it  did  come,  came  with  crushing  weight, 
I  sometimes  amounting  to  half  the  value 
of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  parish.  That 
was  a  practical  grievance  which  it  was 
not  the  interest  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  perpetuate,  as  it  led  to  the 
creation  of  bad  feeling  towards  the 
Church,  even  among  its  own  members, 
and  therefore  he  supported  this  Bill. 

Me.  DALRYMPLE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  M'Laren) 
had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  dis- 
associating his  BUI  on  the  present 
occasion  from  any  notions  of  disestab- 
lishment, because  if  there  had  been 
any  allusion  to  disestablishment  in 
connection  with  the  measure  it  would 
have  aroused  much  stronger  opposition. 
It  was  most  unfortunate  that  whenever 
any  measure  was  introduced  which  was 
in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of  a  reform 
in  regard  to  the  Church,  the  cry  of 
"disestablishment"  should  at  once  be 
raised ;  and  he  thought  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  sat  on  his  side  of  the  House 
I  might  for  once  imitate  the  example  of  the 
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hon.  Member  for  Edinbiu^h.  The  hon. 
Member  had  remarked  on  the  absence  of 
any  reliable  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
peirsons  belonging  to  different  religious 
Bodies  in  Scotland;  but  he  (Mr.  Dal- 
lymple)  must  remind  the  hon.  Member 
that  it  was  owing  to  those  with  whom 
he  acted  that  there  were  not  more  reliable 
statistics — because  it  was  well  known 
that  it  was  the  Nonconformists  and  their 
representatives  who  opposed  anything 
like  a  religious  Census  some  years  ago . 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  had  referred 
to  numerous  and  remarkable  Petitions 
in  favour  of  the  present  Bill.  That  was 
a  statement  which  it  was  supposed  would 
weigh  with  the  House ;  but  it  was  worth 
mentioning,  that  at  all  events  with  regard 
to  the  present  Session,  Petitions  were 
absolutely  nil.  There  had  been  two  pre- 
sented, one  against  and  one  in  favour  of 
the  Bill.  Ee  was  far  from  Ba3ring  that 
the  absence  of  Petitions  showed  that  the 
question  should  not  be  dealt  with  by 
Parliament.  He  sometimes  thought  that 
when  Petitions  stopped  was  the  time 
when  the  House  could  best  deal  with  a 
question,  because  it  had  then  passed  out 
of  the  region  of  agitation;  and  that 
was  the  case  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  (Mr.  Dalrymple)  had  always  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  a  grievance,  and  had 
regretted  that  the  subject  had  not  been 
dealt  with  by  the  last  Parliament.  Al- 
though he  could  not  approve  of  the  present 
BUI,  yet  if  the  Government  had  not  pro- 
mised to  deal  with  it  at  once,  he  should 
have  felt  ashamed  to  vote  again  against 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh. He  should  oppose  the  Bill  for  this 
especial  reason — because  it  proposed  to 
hand  over  the  money  to  persons  who  had 
never  asked  tof  it.  It  had  been  said 
that  there  were  some  noble  proprietors 
of  land  in  Scotland  who  wished  to  be 
relieved  of  the  burdens  connected  with 
their  land.  That  statement  would  not 
weigh  much  with  him,  because  he  could 
not  forget  that  the  distingfuished  indivi- 
duals who  desired  to  be  freed  from  these 
burdens  were  the  same  as  those  who  op- 
posed that  most  popular  measure,  the  Act 
for  the  abolition  of  patronage  in  the  ChTirch 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  most  unpatriotic 
manner  availed  themselves  of  their  right 
to  put  into  their  pockets  money  which 
belonged  to  the  Church  He  regretted 
very  much  that  so  many  persons  availed 
themselves  of  their  right  of  compensa- 


tion. It  was  an  undoubted  right,  but 
in  availing  themselves  of  it,  t£ey  had 
acquired  money  which  was  the  property 
of  the  Church.  With  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent subject,  he  hoped  tiiat  the  feuars 
and  the  ministers  of  bodies  other  than 
the  Established  Church  would  be  re- 
lieved under  the  measure  introduced  the 
day  before  by  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Lord  Advocate.  He  believed 
that  the  great  body  of  landed  proprietors 
did  not  wish  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  these  ecclesiastical  assessments.  As 
that  measure  was  one  which  seemed 
likely  to  remedy  admitted  grievances, 
he  thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh would  do  well  to  withdraw  hia 
Bill  and  leave  the  matter  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  GJovemment. 

Mb.  E.  W.  duff  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Ayr  had  imputed  to 
those  hon.  Members  m>m  Scotland  who 
sat  on  his  side  the  House  that  they  were 
inclined  to  support  the  Bill  because  it 
would  relieve  them  from  a  personal  bur- 
den. It  was  perfectly  true  that  the  rate 
was  a  burden  upon  land,  and  he  also 
recognized  the  fact  that  it  was  a  burden 
imposed  by  Parliament ;  and  if  he  chose 
to  take  that  line  of  argument,  he  might 
say  that  as  Parliament  had  imposed 
the  burden,  Parliament  had  the  right  to 
relieve  the  people  of  the  burden.  But 
he  would  not  take  that  ground,  because, 
speaking  as  a  landlord,  it  might  seem 
selfish  to  take  it.  The  only  true  basis 
for  a  settlement  of  this  question  was 
commutation.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson)  had  stated  the 
grievance  to  be  the  imposition  of  the 
rate  on  a  man  who  built  a  house,  say, 
at  an  expense  of  £3,000 ;  but  where 
was  the  logical  difference  between  the 
landlord  spending  £3,000  for  that  pur- 
pose and  the  feuar  spending  it?  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  Ayr  Burghs  said  it 
was  a  pity  to  give  up  the  rate,  because 
it  was  the  only  tie  between  the  land  and 
the  Church.  He  (Mr.  E.  W.  Duff)  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  statement.  Was  not 
patronage  a  much  stronger  tie  between 
the  land  and  the  Church  ?  Yet  the  Go- 
vernment had  swallowed  the  camel  of 
abolishing  patronage,  and  they  now 
strained  at  the  gnat  of  a  church  rate.  Yet 
whenit  was  proposed  to  abolish  patronage 
and  compensate  the  patrons,  the  patrons 
gave  up  patronage  and  put  the  compen- 
sation into  their  pockets.  No  landlord,  he 
held,  ought  to  put  the  compensation  for 
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patronage  into  his  own  pooket,  but  should 
give  it  n>r  some  national  object,  such  as 
education.  This  question  was  treated  as 
oneof  eccIeeiasticalpoUcyby  thehon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  who  were  always  afraid 
of  disestablishment.  They  would  insist 
upon  putting  this  rate  on  all  the  feuars 
and  IXssenters  of  Scotland,  because  they 
were  afraid  of  Church  disestablishment. 
He  was  a  Dissenter,  but  he  wished  to 
make  no  capital  out  of  the  Church.  So 
long  as  it  maintained  its  hold  on  the 
people,  he  would  therefore  say  to  the 
Government,  you  have  already  weighted 
the  Church  heavily  by  your  policy  of 
abolishing  patronage— do  not  weight  it 
further  by  this  obnoxious  church  rate. 

Sm  GEAHAM  MONTGOAIEEYsaid, 
his  main  objection  to  the  Bill  was  to  the 
statement  in  the  Preamble  that  it  was 
to  assimilate  the  laws  of  Ireland,  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland  in  respect  to  church 
rates.  When  they  came  to  find  out 
what  church  rates  meant  in  the  Inter- 
pretation Clause  of  the  Bill,  they  would 
find  church  rates  were  to  be  made  to 
include  many  things  which  were  not 
included  under  that  definition  in  England 
and  Ireland  —  such,  for  example,  as 
repairs  of  manses,  and  repairs  of  the 
walls  of  burial  grounds.  Parliament 
never  sanctioned  that  in  England  the 
parsonage  houses  of  the  clergy  should 
be  left  to  voluntary  assessment  for  their 
repair.  Therefore,  the  Bill  was  mis- 
leading in  being  called  a  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  Church  Bates.  Church  rates 
in  England  never  were  in  any  sense  a 
charge  upon  the  land ;  while  in  Scotland 
nothing  could  be  more  clearly  pointed 
out  than  that  church  rates  were  a  charge 
upon  the  land.  The  land  was  liable  for 
them,  and  why  should  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Scotland  be  relieved  from  the 
burden  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh said  that  many  landowners  in 
Scotland  wished  in  their  hearts  that  his 
Bill  should  pass.  He  begged  to  differ 
from  the  hon.  Member  in  that  asstmip- 
tion.  He  did  not  believe  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  heritors  did  wish  the  Bill 
to  pass.  [Mr.  M'Laren  had  not  said 
that  the  majority,  but  that  a  great  many 
of  the  landowners  in  Scotland  wished 
his  Bill  to  pass.]  He  maintained  that 
the  large  majority  of  the  landowners  of 
Scotland  did  not  wish  to  be  relieved  of 
this  burden.  If  the  proprietors  did  not 
do  their  duty  in  this  respect,  they  could 
be  compelled  to  do  so.    One  great  argu- 

Mr.  Ji.  W.  Duff 


ment  of  the  hon.  Member  was  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  in  a  minority  in 
respect  to  the  population  of  the  country. 
But  there  had  never  been  any  authori- 
tative ecclesiastical  statistics  upon  this 
point  in  Scotland.  The  hon.  Member, 
who  was  an  admirable  statistician  — 
statistics  were  his  hobby — had  gone 
for  his  figures  to  the  Edinburgh  Al- 
manaci,  which  was  one  of  the  best 
that  was  published.  But  he  (Sir 
Graham  Montgomery)  could  not  admit 
that  the  facts  found  in  that  book  were 
to  be  taken  exactly  as  leading  to  the 
conclusions  which  the  hon.  Member 
wished  should  be  drawn  from  them. 
He  believed  the  Begistrar  General  re- 
commended the  number  of  marriages 
celebrated  as  forming  the  best  index 
of  the  numbers  of  each  religious  body. 
Well,  the  marriages  taking  place  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  were  equal  to 
those  of  all  other  sects  put  together. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Ban£Fshire  (Mr. 
R.  W.  Duflf)  was  in  favour  of  commuta- 
tion ;  but  even  if  any  satisfactory  plan 
could  be  discovered  on  which  it  could 
be  efiCected  it  would  be  highly  objection- 
able, because  it  would  destroy  the  only 
connection  left  in  Scotland  between  the 
land  and  the  Church.  The  Bill  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  would,  however,  relieve 
the  feuars  who  had  always  made  a  great 
grievance  of  these  Church  assessments, 
but  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  had 
made  out  no  good  case  for  his  BUI,  and 
he  should,  therefore,  vote  against  it. 

Mb.  BAMSAT  said,  he  had  hoped 
the  Bill  introduced  by  the  right  hon. 
the  Lord  Advocate  would  have  been  such 
as  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of 
those  who  objected  to  Church  assess- 
ments ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that 
while  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  recog- 
nized that  there  was  a  grievance  he  had 
taken  care  in  his  BUI  that  it  should  not 
be  removed.  Therefore,  instead  of  con- 
curring with  hon.  Members  opposite,  he 
should  be  glad  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  would  persevere  with  his 
Motion  in  order  that  Dissenters  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  whe- 
ther they  were  satisfied  or  not.  They 
might  be  defeated : — it  was  weU  to  be 
defeated  in  a  good  cause :  they  had  a 
good  cause ;  they  deserved  success,  and 
that  was  better  than  success  itself 
when  the  cause  was  bad.  The  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
spoken  as  if  places  of  worship  werQ 
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parorided  for  the  benefit  of  the  soil  or 
the  land  of  the  country.  He  had  always 
undertstood  that  places  of  frorship  were 
pitmded  for  the  assembling  of  human 
bein^  for  Divine  worship.  If  so,  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  occupiers  should 
be  exempt  from  the  rate,  wnile  owners 
of  the  soil  on  which  the  houses  stood 
^ould  pay  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that,  if 
reason  were  to  be  found  in  anything 
relating  to  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  woidd  be  that  occupiers  of 
houses  should  pay,  and  that  owners  of 
land  who  did  not  derive  any  benefit 
from  places  of  worship  should  be  ex- 
empt. He  did  not  concur  with  some 
who  said  that  the  great  majority  of 
landowners  did  not  desire  to  be  exempted 
from  the  burden.  On  the  contrary,  a 
great  many  landowners  of  his  acquaint- 
ance were  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  as  it  now 
stood.  The  di£Perence  noticed  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  between  the  law  of  Scot- 
land and  that  of  England  was  that  it 
imposed  a  heavier  burden  on  land  in 
Scotland  than  it  had  ever  borne  in 
England,  for  the  law  in  England  made 
no  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  manses,  except  at  the  expense  of 
the  incumbent.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bute  (Mr.  Dalrymple)  had  spoken  of  the 
sordid  desire  of  some  proprietors  to  save 
their  pockets ;  but  if  proprietors  wished 
to  pay  the  assessment,  they  were  not  in- 
terfered with  by  this  BUI — they  were  at 
liberty  to  g^ve  such  assessments  to  the 
Established  Church  as  they  thought  fit 
to  do.  What  he  complained  of  was 
that  persons  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Church  were  made  to  pay  this  tax. 
Begarding  the  system  of  supporting 
manses  by  those  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Church  as  immoral,  and  believing 
that  the  opinion  of  minorities  was  en- 
titled to  respect,  he  should  support  the 
BiU  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh. 
Mb.  OEE  EWING:  I  desire  to 
know  what  is  the  grievance  complained 
of  which  it  is  supposed  this  Bill  will 
meet?  There  is  no  grievance  com- 
plained of  by  landowners,  who  pay  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  this  burden. 
The  complaint  is  from  parties  who  have 
fened  a  certain  portion  of  land,  and 
thor  complaint  is  that  by  the  Yaluation 
Act  of  1854  they  are  assessed  for  the 
maintenance  and  renewal  of  churches  and 
manses,  which  they  had  previously  been 
exempted  ftova.    The  hon.  Member  first 


brought  in  this  Bill  on  aocoimt  of  those 
feuars,  because  he  did  not  then  pre- 
tend to  represent  any  other  portion  of 
the  community.  He  had  then  no  pre- 
tensions to  represent  the  landowners  of 
Scotland.  To-day  he  has,  however,  gone 
a  step  further,  and  he  has  stated,  though 
without  giving  his  authority,  that  from 
private  conversation  he  has  had,  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  many  noble  Lords, 
Members  of  the  other  House,  are  favour- 
able to  the  abolition  of  church  assess- 
ment in  Scotland.  That  is  new  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  House  will  be 
led  away  by  such  statements  as  that  un- 
vouched  by  authority.  What  does  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Falkirk  Burghs 
(Mr.  Eamsay)  propose  ?  He  says — "  I 
think  it  unjust  that  the  burden  should 
be  solely  on  land.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  on  houses.  I  see  no  reason  why 
houses  built  on  feus  should  be  released  of 
a  burden  which  I  think  should  be  put 
on  houses  rather  than  land."  WeU,  if 
we  were  now  legislating  on  the  subject 
for  the  first  time  there  might  be  force  in 
that,  but  the  law  has  long  arranged  it 
otherwise.  It  has  been  provided  cen- 
turies ago  that  the  assessment  for 
churches  and  church  buildings  should 
be  on  land.  The  hon.  Member  for  Fal- 
kirk evidently  would  not  deal  so  liberally 
with  the  buildings  on  feus  as  would  the 
Lord  Advocate,  but  would  leave  the 
festering  sore  arising  out  of  their  over- 
valuation to  fester  still.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Banffshire  (Mr.  R.  W.  Duff)  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  said  that  he  should  support  this  one. 
One  of  the  objections  he  had  to  the  BUI ' 
of  the  Lord  Advocate  was,  that  he  could 
not  see  why  buildings  on  farm-steadings 
should  be  assessed,  if  buUdings  on  feus 
were  not.  The  hon.  Member  said  the 
only  way  to  settle  the  question  was  by 
commutation  ;  but  no  system  of  commu- 
tation would  benefit  the  landlords  of 
Scotland,  unless  by  a  system  which  was 
inten'ded  to  and  would  rob  the  Church. 
Why  should  a  person  commute  a  burden 
if  he  was  to  receive  no  benefit  ?  I  do  not 
believe  that  if  a  Commutation  Bill 
passed  in  a  voluntary  shape,  a  single 
parish  in  aU  Scotland  would  commute. 
A  g^at  objection  to  commutation  is, 
that  if  you  commute  this  burden  on  tiie 
land  which  has  existed  for  centuries, 
you  make  a  total  separation  between  the 
Church  and  the  landowners,  which  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  as  long  as  we  have  an 
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Established  Ghuroli  in  Scotland.  But, 
says  my  hon.  Friend  opposite,  why 
object  to  that  when  you  passed  a  Bill  in 
1874  which  made  a  far  greater  breach 
in  the  relations  between  the  Ohurch  and 
the  land  ?  I  deny  that.  I  call  his  at- 
tention to  the  small  number  of  landlords 
who  were  patrons  at  the  time  of  the 
Church  Patronage  Act  to  show  how  fal- 
lacious such  an  argument  is.  There 
are  not  in  the  whole  of  Scotland  more 
than  80  patrons.  Has  he  considered 
what  proportion  80  patrons  bear  to  the 
whole  number  of  landowners  in  Scot- 
land ?  That  Act  did  not,  in  fact,  speaking 
broadly,  interfere  at  all  with  the  connec- 
tion between  the  landowners  of  Scotland 
and  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  it 
^ve  an  enormous  advantage  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Every  one  must  ad- 
mitthat  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  patron- 
age has  had  a  g^eat  effect  in  strength- 
ening and  consolidating  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
M'Laren)  on  the  very  moderate  speech 
he  made  in  introducing  the  Bill.  I  ex- 
pected as  much  itoxa  him,  but  my  sur- 
prise was  that  he  made  any  speech  at 
aU.  I  thought,  if  I  understood  his 
object,  it  was  more  than  satisfied  by  the 
admirable  BiU  of  the  Lord  Advocate — 
[Mr.  M'Laeen:  No,  no!] — and  I  was 
inclined  to  hope  that  when  I  came  down 
to  the  House  to-day  he  would  have  said 
that  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  that 
Bill  that  he  would  withdraw  his  own, 
and  support  that  of  the  Lord  Advocate ; 
but  my  hon.  Friend  is  always  strong  in 
his  statistics,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that 
he  has  not  gone  to  a  more  reliable  source 
than  he  has  resorted  to  on  this  occasion. 
I  must  say  that  he  did  not  give  credit  to 
the  Church  for  the  full  number  of 
churches  belonging  to  her,  which  are,  I 
think,  nearer  1,400  than  1,340 ;  while 
he  increased  the  number  of  Free 
churches  to  the  same  extent.  The 
hon.  Member  said  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  say  a  word  on  disestablish- 
ment ;  but  the  whole  gist  of  his  speech 
was  directed  in  that  way.  The  Esta- 
bhshed  Church  was  established  because 
it  is  endowed.  If  you  weaken  the  en- 
dowment you  impair  the  established 
character  of  the  Church.  You  must 
admit  that  the  Church  is  endowed,  and 
on  this  point  I  should  like  to  read  what 
fell  from  a  greater  authority  than  I  pre- 
tend to  be — the  right  hon.  Lord  Advo- 

Mr.  Orr-JSwing 


oate  Young,  Lord  Advocate  under  the 
late  Government  in  1870.  That  right 
hon.  Gentleman  then  opposed  this  Bill  in 
the  most  firm  and  decided  manner,  and 
threw  :it  out  by  a  great  majority.  He 
said — 

"In  point  of  fact,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
now  existed  as  an  Establishment,  and  was  en- 
dowed as  an  Estahlishment,  and  there  was  no 
question  hefore  the  House  about  disendowing 
either  altogether  or  partially.  But  he  thought 
he  should  make  it  clear  to  demonstration  that 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House,  if  it  were  passed 
into  an  Act,  would  disendow  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land to  a  very  material  extent.  ....  To 
deprive  the  clergyman  of  his  manse,  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  BUI  to  do — to  deprive  hnn 
of  his  glebe,  which  was  the  purpose  of  this  BUI 
to  do,  was  simply  to  transfer  to  that  extent  the 
incidence  of  the  burden  of  making  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Established  clergy  from 
one  quarter  to  another." — [3  Haniard,  cxoix. 
1598-99.] 

This  was  in  the  year  after  the  disesta- 
blishment of  the  Church  of  Lreland,  and 
I  cannot  think  that  such  language  would 
therefore  have  been  used  without  the 
greatest  consideration  by  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate of  a  Liberal  Government.  We 
on  this  side  of  the  House  desire  to  main- 
tain that  Church,  not  to  maintain  ascend- 
ancy over  other  Churches,  but  because 
we  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  and  establishment  of  sound 
religion.  For  that  reason  we  oppose 
this  Bill  with  all  our  hearts.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh  asks  why,  if 
this  injustice  has  been  dispensed  with  in 
England,  it  should  not  also  be  dispensed 
witib.  in  Scotland.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
The  church  rate  in  England  was  not  a 
compulsory  burden  imposed  on  the 
land,  but  a  rate  dependent  upon  the 
vote  of  the  parish.  It  was  not  paid  by 
the  owners  of  lands  and  houses,  but  by 
the  occupier,  and  it  was  not  confined  to 
houses  or  landed  property,  but  extended 
to  moveable  property,  stock-in-trade, 
&c.  What  did  Lord  Advocate  Young 
say  on  this — "  There  is  no  resemblance 
in  this  Bill  to  the  case  of  England." 
And  yet  it  was  a  church  rate  BiU.  He 
quite  admitted  that  there  might  be 
grievances  in  exceptional  cases,  but  there 
were  few  if  they  took  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land into  consideration.  If  asked  if  he 
saw  any  reason  for  believing  that  the 
church  rate  in  Scotland  was  like  the 
church  rate  in  England,  he  would  oppose 
it,  but  the  action  of  the  existing  law  in 
Scotland  was  quite  satisfactory.  Now, 
the  Bill  of  the  Lord  AdvocatiB  carries 
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oat  wliat  tlie  Liberal  Lord  Adrooate  said 
in  1870  that  he  wished  to  see.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  said  that 
although  this  Bill  was  thrown  out  in 
1870,  it  was  carried  in  1871  by  a  large 
majority.  Why?  Because  Lord  Ad- 
vocate Young  had  intimated  in  his 
speech  in  1870  that  there  was  a  griev- 
ance, and  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
remove  it  in  the  way  that  the  Bill  of  the 
Government  does.  When  the  Bill  came 
before  Parliament  in  1871,  he  said  that 
such  had  been  the  pressure  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Government  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  draw  up  a  Bill  to  remedy 
the  grievance  he  admitted,  and  therefore 
he  would  not  oppose  the  Bill  on  the 
second  reading ;  out  that  this  was  only 
to  be  understood  as  an  admission  of  the 
existence  of  a  grievance,  and  that  the 
hon.  Member  wotdd  not  proceed  with  it 
farther.  This  is  a  question,  in  point  of 
fact,  which  but  for  the  persistency  of  my 
hon.  Friend  would  have  been  set  to  sleep 
many  years  ago.  But  I  am  glad  the 
Government  have  brought  in  a  Bill 
which  will  settle  this  grievance,  and 
which  places  the  burden  on  the  same 
class  of  property  on  which  it  lay  before 
the  passing  of  the  Yaluation  Act  in 
1854,  and  which  had  always  been  carried 
out  in  Scotland  up  to  that  time,  and 
which  is  now  carried  out  in  nine  parishes 
out  of  10.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  in  con- 
formity with  the  invariable  practice 
throughout  Scotland,  except  in  districts 
where  railways  have  been  constructed, 
and  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the 
valuation  of  these  parishes  in  Scotland, 
but  which  are  most  unjustly  taxed  by  the 
new  system  of  valuation.  The  Bill  of 
the  Lord  Advocate  will  remove  this  in- 
justice from  them,  and  cause  them  to  be 
assessed  according  to  the  value  of  the 
land,  on  which,  indeed,  the  assessment 
ought  to  be  made,  and  I  believe  it  will 
give  satisfaction  throughout  Scotland. 

Mr.  YEAMAN  said,  he  would  detain 
the  House  with  a  very  few  remarks,  but 
he  did  not  wish  to  g^ve  a  silent  vote  on 
this  BO!.  Li  the  first  place,  he  must 
say  that  the  title  of  this  Bill  was  mis- 
leading to  the  people  of  England,  who 
were  not  well  acquainted  with  our 
Scottish  Establishment.  This  was  not  a 
church  rate.  A  rate  was  levied  year  by 
year  for  certain  purposes,  but  this  was 
an  ecclesiastical  assessment  which  did 
not  tak6  place  from  year  to  year — it 
might  not  DO  assessed  once  in  10  years, 

VOL.  COXXVLU.    [thibd  seeies.] 


or  once  in  40  years.  It  was  for  the  pur- 
poses of  restoring  and  repairing  the  eccle- 
siastical edifices  and  the  manses  of  the 
Scotch  Establishment,  and  he  held  that 
it  was  fairly  the  property  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  in  regard  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  different  denominations  of  Scot- 
land. The  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh 
had  summed  up  a  large  number  of 
Dissenters,  and  with  the  aid  of  quota- 
tions from  Tht  Edinburgh  Almanack  had 
made  them  equal  to  twice  the  number  of 
the  Scottish  Establishment.  He  (Mr. 
Yeaman)  would  remind  the  House  that 
strength  of  numbers  did  not  always 
signify  strength  otherwise.  From  his 
knowledge  of  the  Scotch  Establishment, 
he  believed  it  to  be  at  this  moment  im- 
bued with  greater  life  than  it  had  shown 
for  the  last  30  or  40  years — and  although 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  Scotch  Estab- 
lishment himself,  but  to  the  Voluntary 
system  starting  from  the  Disruption  of 
1843,  he  still  held  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church.  Although  a  Volun- 
tary, he  was  so  by  compulsion,  and 
not  by  choice.  Therefore  he  was  glad 
to  see  the  Church  of  Scotland  grow- 
ing into  vigorous  life,  and  he  would  do 
nothing  to  undermine  either  that  or  the 
English  Establishment.  It  had  been 
stated  that  this  ecclesiastical  assessment 
was  by  Parliamentary  authority.  If  it 
was  so,  it  was  one  of  very  long  standing, 
and  for  centuries  had  become  a  fixed 
obligation  towardstheChurch  of  Scotland 
on  the  land  itself.  But  he  maintained  that 
this  was  not  a  rate  on  the  landowners  at 
all,  it  was  a  burden  which  the  land  carried 
along  with  it,  and  which  was  either  in- 
herited by  those  who  succeeded  to  the 
property,  or  was  assumed  by  any  new 
incoming  proprietor,  who  acquired  his 
land  at  a  less  cost  on  account  of  the 
burden.  He  thought  the  Bill  which  had 
been  shadowed  forth  by  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate was  an  equitable  one,  which 
would  adjust  those  difficulties  and  griev- 
ances which  had  arisen  owing  to  the 
change  of  circumstances  since  the  system 
of  assessment  was  first  introduced.  He 
should  therefore  support  the  Amend- 
ment, and  vote  against  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  mark  STEWART  said,  the 
speech  they  had  just  listened  to  would 
surely  have  the  effect  of  showing  to  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  the  truth  of  the 
case — that  this  thing  which  was  com- 
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plained  of  was  not  a  rate  bat  a  burden 
on  land.    He  wished  English  Members 
particularly  to  note  that  in  Scotltind  this 
was  a  charge  upon  property,  whilst  in 
England  the  church  rate  used  to  be 
charged  on  indiyiduals.      It  had  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Fal- 
kirk Burghs  that  the  proprietors  in  the 
West  of  Scotland  were  anxious  that  this 
BiU  should  pass,  but  in  that  part  of  the 
West  of  Scotland  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected he  had  found  no  such  feeUng  to 
exist.    He  had  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Edinburgh  would  have  with- 
drawn his  Bill  on  receiving  the  just  and 
equitable  measure  proposed  by  the  Lord 
Advocate ;  but  as  he  had  not  thought 
proper  to  do  so,  and  if  the  House  should 
refuse — andhe  saw  no  symptom  that  they 
would  accept — this  sweeping  measure, 
he  did  not  see  what  better  step  they  could 
take  than  that  embodied  in  the  Lord 
Advocate's  Bill,    which  took  the  just 
view  that  this  chaige  should  still  be 
regarded  as  a  burden  on  the  land.    Two 
years  ago  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  South  Ayrshire  (Colonel  Alexander) 
in  an  able  speech  showed  the  House 
v^ery  clearly  that  although  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  g^evance,  it  was  quite 
local  in  its  character,  and  chiefly  affected 
Orkney  and  the  Shetland  Islands.    But 
granted  that  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  grievance,  in  practicejit  had  been  re- 
duced almost  to  a  minimum,  for  in  many 
parishes  there  had  not  been  assessments 
for  20,  40,  and  even  60  years.    A  great 
deal  had  been  said  about  the  hardships 
of  inflicting  any  tax  whatever  on  persons 
who  were  not  of  the  same  religion  as 
that  for  which  the  tax  was  raised ;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  get  such  perfect  reli- 
gious equality  as  the  holders  of  that  view 
wished  for.    He  would  remind  them  of 
the  great  struggle  in  that  House   in 
1873,  when  the  Scotch  Education  Act 
was  passed.    What  was  the  consequence 
of  that  Act  ?     In  the  first  instance,  it 
was  put  as  far  as  possible  out  of  the 
power  of  the  school  boards  to  teach  any 
religion.    The  people  of  Scotland,  how- 
ever, would  not  have  that  arrangement 
at  any  price,  and  now  it  had  been  altered 
so  that  the  majority  in  any  parish  could 
have  taught  whatever  religion  they  pre- 
ferred at  the  Public  expense  out  of  the 
rates.    He  trusted  the  majority  of  the 
House  would  join  with  him  in  voting 
against  the  second  reading  of  this  BiU 
in    consequence    of    the    satisfactoiy 

Mr.  Mark  Stewart 


measuf«  brought  in  by  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate.   

SiE  EOBERT  ANSTEUTHER  said, 

that  in  the  few  remarks  he  should  offer 
he  would  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
very  admirable  example  set  to  them 
all  by  the  hon.  Member  who  moved 
the  second  reading,  in  the  extremely 
moderate  and  temperate  speech  he  made 
in  advocating  his  own  measure.  He 
was  not  sure  whether  his  hon.  Eriend 
intended  to  appear  in  the  new  part 
of  advocate,  defender,  and  supporter 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  [Tkfc. 
M'Laeen  :  No.^  His  hon.  Friend  said 
he  desired  by  his  Bill  to  strengthen  the 
Church.  If  his  hon.  Friend  was  to 
appear  in  that  rdU  he  should  cordially 
welcome  him,  and  would  co-operate 
with  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh,  in  advocating  the  second 
reading  of  kis  BUI,  said  it  was  imma- 
terial to  him  whether  it  was  called  a 
church  rate  or  an  ecclesiastical  assess- 
ment. He  (Sir  Eobert  Anstruther), 
however,  distinctly  took  exception  to  the 
use  of  the  word  church  rate,  for  it  had 
been  clearly  shown  that  there  was  no 
connection  whatever  between  the  former 
church  rates  in  England  and  what  he 
called  church  rates  in  Scotland.  He  took 
exception,  also,  to  the  title  of  the  Bill 
introduced  last  night  by  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate. He  did  not  think  that  this  was  an 
ecclesiastical  assessment.  It  was  neither 
a  church  rate  nor  an  assessment.  It  was, 
as  had  been  conclusively  shown  in  this 
debate,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
burden  on  land,  and  had  been  on  the 
land  since  1560,  and  aa  a  burden  on 
land,  whether  the  House  chose  to 
approve  of  it  or  remove  it,  could  it  alone 
be  considered  by  this  House.  His  hon. 
Friend  said — and  this  was  the  strong 
point  of  his  speech — that  the  effect  of  the 
Valuation  Act  of  1854  was  to  bring 
under  this  burden  a  class  of  property 
which  had  never  been  brought  under  the 
burden  before.  That  was  admitted. 
The  Valuation  Act  of  1854  not  only 
brought  the  feuars  under  this  burden — 
and  for  argument's  sake  it  might  be  said 
that  the  feuars  were  never  under  it  be- 
fore— but  it  brought  them  under  the 
burden  in  a  much  more  severe  manner 
than  those  who  had  been  assessed  before 
the  passing  of  the-  Act.  The  great 
landed  proprietors  bad  been  taxed  by 
this  burden  upon  their  valued  rent--- 
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Tslaed  lent  being  fsr  under  fhe  real  rent. 
But  the  fenars  were  brought  under  the 
burdoi  upon  their  real  rent,  so  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  poorest  people  paid  the 
most.  He  would  frankly  own  that  if  the 
Qovemment  had  not  undertaken  to  deal 
with  this  qaestion  in  a  thorough  mtinner, 
he  would  have  given  his  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill — not  because 
he  approved  of  aU  its  provisions,  but  be- 
eaose  a  grievance  had  been  shown  to 
exist  BO  unmistakeably  that  it  could  not 
be  resisted.  It  appeared  to  him,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  had  intro- 
daced  a  Bill  which  almost  exactly  met 
the  g^evance.  Whether  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's  Bill,  however,  did 
not  seriously  interfere  with  the  Valua- 
tion Act  of  1854,  whether  it  was  not 
rather  a  backward  step  so  far  as  the 
system  of  Scotch  valuation  was  con- 
cerned, he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  Government 
Bill  erred  in  that  respect.  He  thought 
it  also  erred  in  the  fact  that  it  separated 
the  viduation  of  the  land  and  the  bur- 
dens to  be  imposed  upon  it  from  the 
valuation  and  burdens  of  the  buildings 
erected  on  the  land.  Up  to  the  present 
it  had  always  been  held  that  the  land 
included  the  buildings  on  the  land.  He 
also  had  doubts  whether  it  did  not  err  in 
anotherparticular — he  meant  that  clause 
of  the  Bill  which  freed  all  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  manses,  and  glebes,  whether 
occupied  by  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  or  by  Dissenting  ministers,  from 
all  taxation.  He  doubted  whether  it 
was  wise  to  make  that  distinction,  and 
he  commended  that  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Forfarshire 
(Mr.  Barclay),  who  had  a  Bill  to  bring 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  for 
the  first  time  under  the  poor  rate  and 
the  school  rate.  Beyond  doubt  there 
were  two  good  points  in  the  Bill  of  the 
Lord  Advocate.  It  relieved  the  pressure 
in  the  precise  direction  in  which  every- 
body admitted  it  was  most  felt,  and  it 
allowed  the  money  to  be  paid  for  the 
repair  of  churches  and  manses  to  be 
spread  over  a  much  longer  period.  The 
great  weakness  of  the  present  Bill  was 
this — it  proposed  to  take  this  burden, 
which  had  laid  on  the  land  since  the 
time  of  the  Beformation,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  heritors.  Would 
any  man  on  this  side  of  the  House  get 
up  and  defend  a  transaction  of  that  kind 
on   Liberal  principles?    He  had  not 


heard  the  shadow  of  an  argument  in 
favour  of  such  a  proceeding.  It  was 
in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  deal  with 
the  burden  as  it  thought  fit,  and  to  re- 
gulate the  manner  in  which  it  was  im- 
posed, but  not  to  remove  it  altogether, 
and  allow  the  landed  proprietors  to  put 
the  money  into  their  pockets.  Even  the 
hon.  Member  himself  was  an  authority 
against  this  proceeding,  for  on  the  second 
reading  of  lie  Scotch  Education  Act  of 
1872  the  hon.  Member  protested  against 
the  heritorsbeing  relieved  from  the  rate  for 
schools — which  was  on  all  fours  with  the 
church  rate.  But  while  the  heritors  on 
that  occasion  were  relieved  of  the  burden 
resting  on  them,  a  new  one  was  levied 
upon  them  in  the  shape  of  a  school  rate. 
Here  the  hon.  Member  proposed  no  equi- 
valent. He  simply  took  the  money  from 
the  Church  and  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  heritors.  In  Committee  on  the 
Education  BiU,  the  hon.  Member  re- 
newed his  opposition  to  the  heritors 
being  relieved  of  the  school  rate.  He 
said  he  considered  the  money  national 
property,  and  he  moved  an  Amend- 
ment that — 

"  The  aBsesaments  authorized  and  required  to 
be  imposed  and  levied  by  the  said  recited  Acts, 
or  any  of  them,  shall  continue  to  be  imposed 
and  levied  upon  the  heritors  in  all  time  coming 
according  to  the  provisions  of  Uie  said  Acts." — 
[3  Hansard,  cczi.  2023.] 

Now,  the  two  burdens  were  exactly 
on  all  fours,  and  he  (Sir  Bobert  An- 
struther)  wanted  to  know  why  the 
hon.  Member  should  remove  one  and 
desire  the  other  to  be  continued  for 
all  time  coming.  It  might  be  because 
the  one  object  was  one  with  which  he 
had  sympathy,  and  the  other  was  not ; 
but  the  House  could  not  be  expected  to 
legislate  in  accordance  with  personal 
sympathies.  What  he  called  the  church 
rate  was  as  much  national  property  as 
the  school  rate,  and  if  Parliament  said 
it  should  be  applied  to  a  different  ob- 
ject, the  Church  of  Scotland  would  ac- 
quiesce. He  (Sir  Robert  Anstruther) 
admitted  that  there  was  a  grievance 
which  ought  to  be  removed,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  removed  by  the 
Bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  ibere- 
fore  he  could  not  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  BUI. 

Me.  ELLICE  said,  that  after  the 
pointed  allusion  made  to  him  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Fifeshire 
he  felt  himself,  in  justification  of  the 
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course  he  intended  to  take,  bound  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  He  entertained 
now  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  liability 
of  heritors  as  that  he  expressed  on  the 
former  occasions  referred  to  by  his  hon. 
Friend.  Undoubtedly  the  obligation  to 
contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of 
churches  and  manses  was  a  settled  bur- 
den upon  land : — he  was  sure  the  heritors 
had  no  wish  to  escape  from  that  burden, 
in  order  to  transfer  the  money  into  their 
own  pockets.  That,  at  least,  was  the 
last  thing  he  contemplated.  But  this 
sort  of  assessment  was  very  unpopular 
in  Scotland.  Although  in  many  essen- 
tial respects  it  differed  from  the  English 
church  rates,  it  was,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
looked  upon  very  much  in  the  same 
light :—  its  unpopularity  had  been  yearly 
on  the  increase,  and  a  feeling  existed 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  itself 
it  was  very  desirable  to  remove  it.  The 
moderate  outlay  of  former  years  did  not 
satisfy  modem  notions  of  architectural 
comfort  and  display,  and  the  inordinate 
demands  that  were  now  constantly  made 
for  what  was  termed  "  restoration " 
rankled  in  the  minds  of  Scotchmen.  All 
these  considerations  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  such  assessments  ought 
to  be  got  rid  of.  In  his  opinion,  the 
matter  would  be  best  settled  upon  the 
principle  of  commutation.  The  Church 
would  thus  get  what  was  fair  and  rea- 
sonable under  the  circumstances,  and  all 
questions  of  variable  assessment  would 
in  future  be  put  an  end  to.  He  differed, 
therefore,  from  the  details  of  the  Bill  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh. But  he  intended  to  support  the 
second  reading  as  a  protest  against  the 
existing  system.  The '  Government  mea- 
sure seemed  only  to  narrow  the  area  of 
assessment  available  under  the  existing 
law.  It  did  nothing  to  put  an  end  to 
the  feeling  upon  the  general  subject  that 
existed  in  Scotland,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  no  partial  change  would  effect  a 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question. 

Me.  E.  NOEL  said,  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Fife  had  stated  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  would  have  felt  himself  bound 
to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
before  the  House.  He  desired  to  ask — 
was  it  fair  to  ask  them  to  reject  the  Bill 
because  of  a  measure  which  was  only 
introduced  at  half-past  12  that  morning, 
and  which  few  hon.  Members  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering  ? 

Mr,  Miet 


(Seothttd)  Bin.  40 

Sib  JOHN  HAT  sud,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  listened  to  the  discussion  he  could 
not  have  failed  to  have  had  a  very  good 
idea  of  what  the  Bill  of  ihe  Government 
was.  He  would  recommend  the  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh  to  withdraw  his 
Bill,  though  the  name  of  church  rates 
was  one  not  known  in  Scotland.  The 
charge  in  question  had  existed  in  Scot- 
land since  the  time  of  the  Eevolution 
settlement,  and  if  this  BUI  were  carried 
the  churches  and  manses  of  Scotland 
would  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair 
unless  they  were  voluntarily  maintained. 
He  protested  against  the  BUI,  the  object 
of  which  seemed  to  be  to  secure  disen- 
dowment  and  disestablishment  by  a  side 
wind. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE :  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  would  say  that  the 
object  of  this  BiU  is  disestablishment, 
but  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh 
stated  candidly,  and  I  suspect  the  sum- 
mons to  hon.  Members  opposite  indi- 
cated sufficiently  clearly,  the  principles 
on  which  the  issue  was  to  be  taken.  I 
do  not  say  the  question  of  Disestab- 
lishment is  raised  by  this  Bill,  but  un- 
.doubtedlythe  question  of  Disendowment 
is  raised.  That  was  distinctly  brought 
out  by  the  laf«  Lord  Advocate,  Lord 
Young,  in  his  statement,  on  a  former 
occasion,  of  the  object  of  the  BUI,  and 
I  read  from  his  statement  because  I 
think  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
his  opinions  will,  perhaps,  have  more 
weight  than  anything  I  could  say.  The 
late  Lord  Advocate  said  distinctly  that — 

"  The  operation  of  the  existing  law  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  There  was  an  assessment 
upon  small  propnetors  in  respect  of  their  houses 
and  gardens,  and  sometimes  even  upon  clergy- 
men of  other  denominations  for  the  support  of 
the  Estahlished  Church.  He  would  like  to  see 
the  law  limited  in  that  respect.  It  was  only  in 
that  way  that  the  law  had  any  operation  which 
might  he  considered  analogous  to  the  church 
rate  of  England." — [3  Hantard,  czcix.  1602.] 

The  Bill  which  I  have  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  is  one  which  affects  the  real 
g^evances  complained  of.  It  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  this  is  a  burden  on 
land,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  St. 
Andrews  (Mr.  EUice)  admitted  that,  and 
very  properly;  and,  as  I  would  have 
expected  of  lum,  said  that  he  would 
altogether  despise  the  idea  of  the  as- 
sessment being  put  in  the  heritors' 
pockets,  and  said  that  would  not  be 
his  object  in  voting  for  the  Bill,  which 
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lie  supported  simply  as  a  protest  against 
ihe  system  which  was  described  by  the 
late  Lord  Advocate  as  quite  satisfactory. 
I  Tenture  to  submit  that  it  is  g^ing  far 
in  the  way  of  a  protest  against  any 
existing  grievances  to  say  that  the  House 
should  vote  for  a  Bill  to  altogether  re- 
peal obligations.  This  Bill  would  alto- 
gether repeal  the  assessments,  without 
making  provision  for  an  obligation  to 
which  the  heritors  are  undoubtedly  sub- 
ject, and  which  makes  no  provision 
whatever  for  the  application  of  the 
money.  Therefore,  I  venture  to  submit 
that  the  hon.  Member  is  not  very  con- 
sistent in  voting  for  this  Bill  as  a  pro- 
test. I  repeat  that  I  expect  my  Bill  to 
Temedy  most  of  the  existing  grievances, 
and  if  it  does  not  do  so  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,  he 
can  state  his  objections  in  Committee. 
The  hon.  Member  has  brought  forward 
his  BiU  for  four  years  in  succession,  and 
if  it  is  thrown  out  now  he  can  renew  his 
case  in  connection  with  the  Bill  of  the 
Government. 

Ms.  M'LABEN,  in  reply,  said,  that  a 
man  who  was  so  busy  at  the  Bar  as  Lord 
Advocate  Young  was,  would  not  have 
much  time  to  see  how  the  system  of  church 
rates  worked.  But  whatever  respect 
they  might  have  for  him,  certainly  no 
opinion  could  be  more  at  variance  with 
the  facts  than  his  opinion  as  just  quoted. 
Although  Lord  Advocate  Young  opposed 
the  BiU  one  year,  he  afterwards  promised 
that  if  the  Motion  for  the  second  reading 
were  withdrawn,  the  Government  would 
bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject,  which  was 
an  admission  that  the  system  did  not 
work  satisfactorily,  and  he  afterwards 
spoke  to  the  same  effect  in  Edinburgh. 
^6  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Fife- 
shire  thought  he  (Mr.  M'Laren)  had 
taken  an  inconsistent  part  as  between 
this  rate  and  the  school  rate.  This  he 
denied,  and  thought  that  on  this  parti- 
cular question  there  was  here  a  great 
principle  involved.  The  hon.  Baronet 
said  that  he  objected  to  put  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landowners  of  Scotland 
the  £50,000  which  they  had  paid  for  150 
years,  and  he  read  some  of.  his  (Mr. 
M'Laxen's)  remarks  to  that  effect ;  but 
the  hon.  Baronet  did  not  notice  what  he 
had  himself  said  or  done  when  he  (Mr. 
M'Laren)  wished  to  take  a  division. 
He  appeared  to  have  taken  no  trouble  in 
opposing  the  clause,  but  got  a  cheap 
popularity  by  expressing  the  opinion  he 


had  just  gfiven  utterance  to,  and  after- 
wardis  accepted  his  share  of  the  money. 
So  far  as  he  could  see  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  was  all  in  his  favour, 
for  the  £50,000  at  issue  in  the  former 
argument  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
landowners,  although  it  had  not  been 
g^ven  for  schools  for  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  but  for  schools  for 
the  whole  of  the  parishioners,  and  the 
BiU  then  before  the  House  was  to  aboUsh 
church  rates,  levied  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  parish,  but  for  that  smaUer 
section  which  belonged  to  the  Established 
Church.  He  could  not  withdraw  the  BUI, 
as  had  been  suggested. 

Me.  AS8HET0N  CROSS  said,  with 
regard  to  the  question  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  g^ 
on  with  the  BiU  which  they  introduced 
yesterday,  and,  if  possible,  pass  it  into 
law  this  Session,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  pass 
the  BiU,  he  would  not  have  been  a  party 
to  its  introduction.  He  must  enter  a 
respectful  but  firm  protest  against  one 
observation  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  St.  Andrews.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
said  nothing  was  further  from  his  inten- 
tion than  to  vote  for  a  measure  which 
should  relieve  the  landlords  from  the 
liabUity  which  the  land  was  under,  and 
put  the  money  into  their  pockets,  and 
he  said  he  did  not  approve  of  many  of 
the  detaUs  of  the  present  measure,  and 
should  wish  to  see  it  amended.  But 
what  was  a  detaU  ?  The  sole  cause  of 
this  BiU  was  to  take  away  the  liability 
from  the  landlord  and  to  put  the  money 
in  the  landlord's  pocket.  For  that  rea- 
son, on  the  part  of  the  Government,  he 
(Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  it. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now  * 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  155  ;  Noes 
210 :  Majority  55. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Beading  piU  off  tot  six  months. 

DIVINE  WOESmP  FACILITIES  BILL. 

{Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  Mr.  Birley,  Mr. 

Whitmll,  Mr.  Soiwell.) 

[bill  30.]      SECOND    EEADHfa. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Me.  WELBBAHAM  EGEBTON,  in 
moving  that  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second 
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time,  said,  that  he  regretted  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  charge  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  Salt).  It  was 
founded  on  the  Eeport  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee; and  the  object  of  it  was  to  amend 
the  Church  Building  Acts,  and  the  77th 
section  of  the  Pluralities  Act,  and  thereby 
to  facilitate  the  creation  of  new  districts 
and  the  endowment  of  new  churches  in 
hamlets  distant  more  than  a  mile  from  a 
licensed  place  of  worship,  and  particu- 
larly in  populous  places,  where  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  the  assent  of  some 
incumbents  had  paralyzed  efforts  to  pro- 
vide the  accommodation  and  the  services 
that  were  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  population.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  give  to  less  wealthy  congrega- 
tions the  powers  conferred  on  a  wealthy 
patron  by  the  Private  Patronage  Act, 
the  cost  of  which  was  not  less  than  from 
£6,000  to  £10,000.  The  Bishop  had  no 
power  to  enforce  a  3rd  or  additional 
services,  however  much  the  congregation 
might  require  them.  It  was  therefore 
proposed  to  call  upon  the  incumbent  to 
provide  such  additional  services ;  and  if, 
within  six  months,  he  refused  to  do  so, 
to  enable  the  applicants,  on  providing  a 
stipend,  to  have  a  curate  licensed  by  the 
Bishop  for  that  purpose,  in  some  buUding 
other  than  the  parish  church,  and  with 
such  cure  of  soms  as  might  be  required 
by  his  congregation,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Bishop.  Beyond  that  there  was  the 
graver  case,  where  the  incumbent  per- 
formed his  two  weekly  services,  bututterly 
neglected  his  parish  aU  the  week.  The 
Bishop  of  Ely,  in  his  evidence,  stated 
that  a  Bishop  had  no  power  to  interfere 
in  such  cases.  A  case  was  mentioned  in 
which  a  clergyman  had  been  several 
times  summoned  to  the  County  Court, 
had  compounded  with  his  creditors,  and 
entirely  neglected  the  interests  of  his 
parish ;  and  it  was  said  that  this  was  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  case  one  part  of 
the  Bill  was  intended  to  meet.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  in  the  Bill,  where 
that  habitual  neglect  was  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  commission,  composed 
partly  of  laity  and  partly  of  clergy,  the 
living  should  be  sequestrated  under  the 
Pluralities  Act.  He  did  not  believe  it 
would  place  too  much  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bishop ;  that  could  hardly  be,  for 
the  power  of  the  purse  would  be  vested 
in  the  laymen,  who  would  be  appointed 
on  the  commission  in  each  case  m  which 
the  Act  was  put  into  operation.    There 

Mr.  Wilhraham  Egerton 


would  be  no  interference  with  the  paro- 
chial system,  except  where  the  right  of 
parishioners  were  ignored  or  neglected. 
No  schisms  would  be  created,  because  no 
steps  could  be  taken  except  on  joint  re- 
roonsibility  of  Bishop  and  Archbishop. 
The  Bishop  was  responsible  for  the  cure 
of  souls  in  his  diocese,  and  he  therefore 
must  decide  where  a  crying  evil  existed, 
what  relaxation  of  the  parochial  system 
could  be  safely  carried  out.  The  Bill 
did  not  deal  with  cases  in  which  there 
was  a  marked  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  services  between 
the  incumbents  and  the  parishioners. 
One  reason  for  this  omission  was,  that 
if  the  power  of  building  a  new  church 
was  to  be  exercised,  it  would  furnish  an 
excuse  to  the  incumbent  for  not  at- 
tempting to  meet  the  views  of  a  majority 
of  his  psurishioners.  There  were  among 
the  clergy,  as  in  every  other  profession, 
"  black  sheep;"  it  was  against  them  that 
this  Bill  was  directed,  and  not  against 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  whose  zeal 
and  earnestness  he  gladly  acknowledged. 
Its  object  was  to  extend  the  parochial 
system,  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  time;  that  system  did  not  exist  alone 
for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  but  for  the 
laity.  He  would  urge  upon  all  those  who 
wished  well  to  the  Church  of  England 
that  it  was  desirable  to  promote  judicious 
reforms,  and  it  was  in  the  humble  en- 
deavour to  reform  some  abuses  which 
had  been  proved  before  the  Committee 
that  he  asked  the  House  to  read  the  ^ill 
a  second  time. 

Mr.  BIELET,  in  seconding  the  Mo- 
tion, said,  the  Bill  was  one  for  enlarging 
and  improving  the  spiritual  ministra- 
tions of  the  Established  Church.  Its 
possible  operation  raised  a  question  as 
between  the  multiplication  of  indepen- 
dent districts  or  parishes,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  several  curates  by  the  in- 
cumbent of  one  large  parish,  and  the 
former  alternative  seemed  most  likely  to 
conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
institutions  connected  with  parochial 
churches. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton.) 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  regretted  to 
be  compelled  to  put  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  hon.  Members  in  charge  of  the 
Bill ;  but  he  felt  that  it  would  seriously 
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impair  the  liberty  of  the  laity ;  that  it  | 
made  a  serious  inroad  on  the  parochial 
Bvstem,  by  giving  more  dominant  and 
irresponsible  power  to  th^  Bishops — the 
feeling  of  the  laity  on  the  subject  being 
altogether  ignored.  He  admitted  that 
the  parochial  system  needed  more  elas- 
ticity, but  that  might  be  obtained  by 
Acts  at  present  in  force.  Some  of  the 
proposed  provisions  were  extremely  ob- 
jectionable. For  instance,  five  male  per- 
sons resident  for  a  year  in  the  parish 
might  set  the  Act  in  motion ;  one-fifth 
of  the  ratepayers  would  be  nearer  the 
mark.  To  give  five  persons  such  a 
power  was  certainly  absurd.  Some  of 
the  terms  used  also  were  very  vague  and 
ill-defined.  It  gave  the  Bishop  certain 
powers  if  the  incumbent  did  not  perform 
the  duties  of  his  post ;  but  who  was  to 
define  what  those  duties  were  ?  In  fact, 
the  Bill  gave  arbitrary  and  irresponsible 
power  to  the  Bishops.  The  Bill  might 
easily  be  worked  for  purposes  of  annoy- 
ance and  party  spirit,  and  he  felt  bound 
to  oppose  the  second  reading. 

1^.  AS8HET0N  said,  the  Bill  was 
an  old  friend  with  a  new  face,  being 
in  principle  the  same  as  that  brought  in 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafibrd  (Mr. 
Salt),  and  which,  after  discussion,  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  was  re- 
ported, and  then  withdrawn .  He  thought 
this  BiU  would  entail  greater  evils  than 
those  it  proposed  to  remedy.  He  should 
regret  anything  that  broke  into  our  paro- 
chial system,  which  brought  home  the 
rites  of  the  National  Church  to  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  Realm.  The 
principle  of  the  measure  was,  however, 
the  introduction  of  a  clergyman  into  a 
parish  against  the  wish  of  the  incum- 
bent. If  the  incumbent  were  willing 
that  additional  facilities  for  public 
worship  should  be  provided,  the  best 
thing  would  be  to  strengthen  his  hands 
and  assist  him  to  obtain  additional 
curates :  if  the  incumbent,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  tmwilling  or  unable  to  dis- 
charge his  clerical  functions,  Parliament 
ought,  to  speak  plainly,  to  provide  some 
means  of  turning  him  out  of  his  living ; 
but  it  certainly  would  be  unwise  to 
leave  upon  him  aU  the  responsibilities  of 

Serforming  his  duties,  whilst  you  intro- 
uced  into  his  cure  another  clergyman 
who  could  simply  do  what  he  liked 
and  leave  undone  what  he  Uked.  No 
doubt,  they  were  all  more  or  less  agreed 
aa  to  the  principle,  but  the  difficulty  lay 


in  carrying  out  that  principle.  The 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
year  was  relied  upon  in  support  of  this 
Bill,  and  it  was  said  that  this  Committee 
was  composed  of  all  parties  in  the 
Church.  The  evidence  given  before  the 
Committee  was,  however,  very  one- 
sided, for  it  magnified  and  exaggerated 
the  evils  of  the  Church.  The  Committee' 
Room  was  like  a  Cave  of  AduUam,  to 
which  every  one  who  had  a  grievance 
against  the  Church  resorted,  so  that  the 
Committee  heard  not  the  bright,  but  the 
dark  side.  The  Bill  was  specially  ob- 
jectionable, as  it  would  affect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  clergy.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  not  make  the  Church  ip 
every  parish  in  the  country  a  "  house 
divided  against  itself,"  but  would  refuse 
to  g^ve  the  BiU  a  second  reading. 

And  it  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  Six  of  the  clock,  the  Debate  stood 
adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

SHALL   TESTATE    ESTATES    (SGOTLAKS) 
BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Jahes  Barclay,  BiU 
for  the  relief  of  Widowg  and  Children  of 
Testates  in  Scotland  where  the  personal  Estate 
is  of  small  value,  ordered  to  bo  brought  in  by 
Mr.  James  Barclay,  Sir  Robekt  Ansthuthek, 
Mr.  KnofAiRD,  and  Mr.  Mackintosh. 

'BJMpreMnted,  and  road  the  first  time.  [Bill  107.] 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thurtiay,  \Uh  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public    Bill— JiVst  Seading— 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland)  (31). 

JUDICATURE  OF  IRELANB.— SUPREME 
COURT  OF  JUDICATURE  (IRELAND). 

BILL  FBESENTED.      FIBST  BEADINa. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  I  beg  to  ask  your  Lordships 
to  g^ve  a  first  reading  to  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Judicature  of  Ireland.  It 
may  be  recollected  that  in  the  year 
1874  I  introduced  in  this  House, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  a  Bill 
having  a  similar  object.  That  Bill, 
with  some  Amendments,  passed  though 
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your  Lordsliips'  House  and  went  down 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  but 
owing  to  the  period  of  the  Session  and 
the  state  of  Public  Business,  there  was 
no  opportunity  of  carrying  it  through 
that  House.  Last  Session  Her  Majesty's 
Government  thought  it  better  to  post- 
pone any  measure  on  the  subject  till  the 
legislation  for  the  Judicature  of  England 
had  assumed  a  more  settled  shape.    The 
Bill  I  now  lay  on  the  Table  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  same  as  the  Bill  of  1874. 
So  far  as  regards  all  questions  relating 
to  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the 
Courts,  the  Bill  is  almost  entirely  the 
same  Bill  as  that  of  1874 ;  in  fact,  it 
provides  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Courts 
the  chtinges  made  by  the  English  Judi- 
cature Act  in  the  practice  of  the  different 
Courts;    the    procedure    is    assimilated 
also ;  and  where  the  doctrines  of  the 
different  Courts  are  different  those  doc- 
trines are   assimilated.     Such,  in  sub- 
stance, are  the  provisions  of  the  First 
Part  of  the  Bill.    Passing  from  that,  I 
come  to  another  part  of  the  Bill  which 
will  excite  in  some  quarters  quite  as 
great  an  interest  as  that  to  which  the 
first  will  give  rise.    This  Second  Part 
deals  with  the  question  of  the  officers  of 
the  various  Courts  which  are  affected  by 
the  BiU,  and  I  think  it  may  be  convenient 
that  I  should  state  the  changes  which 
I  propose  to  make.    I  begin  by  saying 
that,  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
Judicial  Staff  in  Ireland,  it  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  23  officers.     Two  of  these 
are  mainly  Appellate  Judges,  and  21  are 
primary  Judges.    There  are,  in  what  are 
called  the  Courts  of  Equity,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal, 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  the  Vice 
Chancellor — four  in  all.  In  the  Common 
Law  Courts — the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,   and  the 
Court  of  Exchequer — there  were  until 
very  recently  one  Chief  and  three  Puisne 
Judges  in  each — 12  in  all,  which  brings 
up  the  number  of  Judges  in  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  to  16.    But, 
besides  these  learned  personages,  there 
is  a  further  Judicial  Staff  to  which  I 
must  refer — namely,   a  Judge   of   the 
Probate   and    Matrimonial  Court,   two 
Judges  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  two 
Judges  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  a  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  and  a  Receiver 
Master — all  of  these   seven  exercising 
very  considerable  j  udicial  fimctions  which 
I  shall  afterwards  describe.  So  that  your 
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Lordships  will  see  that  the  Judicial  Staff 
in  the  Courts  of  Dublin  numbers  23  in  all. 
I  will  state  in  detail  what  changes  I  pro- 
pose to  make  in  that  Staff.  First,  £is  to 
the  Common  Law  Courts.  In  the  Queen's 
Bench  we  propose  to  make  no  change. 
This  Court  transacts  not  only  very  im- 
portant civil  business,  but  has  its  atten- 
tion occupied  by  Crown  or  criminal 
business  also,  so  that  it  may  be  said  to 
be  overweighted  as  compared  with  the 
other  Common  Law  Courts.  The  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  like  the  other  two 
Common  Law  Courts,  had  until  lately 
four  Judges,  including  the  Chief;  but 
that  Court  is  at  present  in  this  position — 
a  vacancy  has  occurred  which  has  not 
been  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Judge ;  and  now  that  Court  has  only 
three  Judges — the  Chief  and  two  Puisne 
Judges.  My  Lords,  we  propose  to  intro- 
duce in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  the 
Judge  of  the  Probate  and  Matrimonial 
Court,  and  not  otherwise  fiU  up  the 
vacancy  in  the  Common  Pleas.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Probate  and  Matri- 
monial Court  will  be  transferred  with 
the  Judge  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  the  Judge  who  is  to  be  transferred 
to  it  will  continue  to  transact  there  the 
routine  and  unopposed  business  of  the 
Probate  Court.  He  will  also  try  Probate 
causes  in  contentious  cases,  and  wUl  sit 
with  the  other  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  banco.  The  present 
Probate  Judge  will  also,  on  his  own 
consent,  be  competent  to  go  circuit ;  but 
any  successor  to  him  will  be  obliged  to 
go  circuit  as  a  part  of  his  duty.  Then 
as  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer — we  pro- 
pose that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  among 
the  Puisne  Judges  that  vacancy  shall 
not  be  filled  up ;  but  we  propose  that 
powers  shall  be  taken  which,  in  the 
event  of  certain  chaCges  being  made 
hereafter  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  will 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  this  latter 
Court  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
There  are,  as  I  have  already  stated,  two 
Bankruptcy  Judges ;  but  the  transaction 
of  Bankruptcy  business  in  Ireland  is 
very  different  from  what  it  is  in  England. 
In  England  you  have  the  great  Bank- 
ruptcy Court  in  London,  which  deals 
with  London  business ;  and  in  addition 
you  have  a  local  Bankruptcy  jurisdiction 
vested  in  the  various  County  Courts 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  not  so 
in  Ireland.  There  the  whole  of  the 
Bankruptcy   business   is  transacted  in 
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Dnblin — and  I  believe  very  well  trans- 
acted by  very  competent  men ;  but 
there  has  sprung  up  a  g^eat  desire  in 
the  commercial  cities  of  Belfast  and 
Cork  to  have  a  local  Bankruptcy  jurisdic- 
tion, and  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
be  very  glad  if  that  can  be  arranged; 
but  they  have  been  obliged  to  say  that 
in  the  existing  state  of  Public  Business 
they  cannot  at  present  propose  it.  But 
they  hope  such  a  measure  may  hereafter 
be  proposed,  and  if  Parliament  should 
think  fit  to  sanction  such  an  arrange- 
ment that  will  very  much  reduce  the 
Bankraptcy  business  in  Dubhn.  Con- 
sequently power  is  taken  in  the  Bill  to 
transfer  the  Bankruptcy  business  of  the 
metropolis  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  to  transfer  to  that  Court  one  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Judges,  relieving  from  office 
the  other  Judge,  or,  at  all  events,  not 
replacing  him.  But,  I  repeat,  that  is  a 
power  taken  by  this  Bill  the  exercise  of 
which  is  subject  to  the  contingencies  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  In  the 
meantime  one  provision  of  the  Bill  is 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  it  is  not  to  be  fiUed  up. 
With  regard  to  the  Admiralty  Judge, 
we  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  him 
at  present ;  but  we  propose  that  no 
successor  to  him  shall  be  appointed,  and 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  m  that  office 
the  Admiralty  business  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  Divisions  of  the 
Superior  Court.  I  now  come  to  the 
Beceiver  Master.  He  occupies  a  peculiar 
position  and  transacts  different  business 
from  that  which  has  been  transacted  by 
any  Master  in  this  country.  He  has  a 
salary  of  £2,500  a-year,  and  has  the 
duty  assigned  to  him  of  attending  to  all 
estates  in  Ireland  which  are  under  the 
hands  of  receivers.  It  was  thought  in 
Ireland  that  in  place  ef  various  Masters 
dealing  with  these  different  estates,  they 
should  be  all  under  one  Beceiver  Master. 
He  has  also  certain  duties  in  respect 
of  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  treasurers 
of  counties,  which  occupy  a  good  deal  of 
his  time.  The  present  holder  of  the 
office  —  Master  Fitzgibbon  —  who  has 
been  in  public  life  a  g^eat  many  years, 
is  now  of  advanced  years.  We  propose 
that  the  office  should  come  to  an  end. 
There  is  to  be  no  successor  to  Master 
Fitzgibbon,  and  we  propose  that  it  shall 
be  in  his  power,  if  he  think  fit,  to  reheve 
himself  of  the  office.  His  duties  are  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  two  Judges  of  the 


Landed  Estates  Court  —  because  his 
duties  are  cognate  in  a  certain  degree  to 
the  duties  at  present  performed  by  that 
Court  with  regard  to  estates.  My  Lords, 
I  now  pass  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
There  are,  as  I  have  stated,  two  Judges 
connected  with  that  Court,  one  of  whom 
is  almost  entirely,  and  the  other  of  whom 
is  entirely,  an  Appellate  Judge.  The 
Lord  Justice  is  entirely  an  Appellate 
Judge ;  the  Lord  Chancellor  exercises  a 
primary  jurisdiction  in  regard  of  Lunacy 
and  Minors,  but  he  has  comparatively 
little  jurisdiction  as  to  causes  in  the  first 
instance.  It  is  proposed  by  the  Bill,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Lunacy  jurisdiction, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  should  be  entirely  an 
Appellate  Judge.  With  regard  to  the  two 
Landed  Estate  Court  Judges  we  propose 
that  they  should  both  be  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery — each  retaining  the 
pecuUar  jurisdiction  of  the  Landed  Es- 
tates Court,  retaining  a  septirate  exist- 
ence for  that  purpose  and  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  duties  now  discharged  by 
the  Receiver  Master.  The  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
will,  therefore,  consist  of  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  a  Judge  of  Chancery,  in  the 
room  of  the  Vice  Chancellor,  and  two 
Common  Law  Judges.  They  are  to  dis- 
charge the  ordinary  duties  of  the  Co\irt 
of  Chancery ;  but  tiie  Bill  provides  that 
when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  case  of 
either  of  the  Judges  of  the  Landed  Es- 
tates Court  it  is  not  to  be  filled  up  till 
after  a  Boyal  Commission  is  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  business  in 
that  Court  and  the  Eeport  of  that  Com- 
mission has  been  received.  I  now  come 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  With  regard  to 
that  we  propose,  as  we  proposed  in  1874, 
that  a  new  Judge  of  Appeal  should  be 
appointed,  and  that  the  Court  should 
consist  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  a  new 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  and  the  three 
Chiefij  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  Exchequer  Divisions — 
the  three  Chiefs  to  be  ex  officio  Members 
of  the  Court.  I  have  often  pointed  out 
how  desirable  it  is  that  there  should  be 
a  strong  Intermediate  Court  of  Appeal 
in  this  country ;  but  if  it  is  desirable  in 
England,  it  is  still  more  important  in 
Ireland,  where  there  are  many  cases 
which  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  an 
appeal  to  this  House.  At  present  the 
number  of  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Chancery  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely 
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inconvenient.  There  are  only  two  Judges, 
and  if  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  no 
decision  can  be  arrived  at.  I  think  it 
better  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  bo 
constituted  under  the  Bill  should  have  to 
decide  not  only  the  cases  coming  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  but  the  cases  coming 
from  all  the  Courts.  We  can  thus  get  rid 
of  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Ireland  as 
•we  have  in  England.  We  propose  then 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  Judge 
of  Appeal ;  but  we  propose  to  take  away 
the  separate  office  of  Judge  of  the  Pro- 
bate and  Matrimonial  Court,  and  the 
separate  office  of  Admiralty  Judge,  and 
separate  office  of  Eeceiver  Master.  I 
turn  to  another  question  connected  with 
the  subject — the  question  of  salaries. 
From  various  reasons — the  difference  of 
money  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land and  other  causes — the  salaries  of 
the  Judicial  Staff  in  Ireland  are  at  pre- 
sent arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  human 
ingfenuity  to  have  devised  any  scheme 
which  would  have  better  secured  that  no 
two  of  them  should  be  equal.  The 
Master  of  the  Eolls  has  £3,969  4«.  8d. 
a-year;  the  Vice  Chancellor,  £4,000; 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
£5,074  9».  4d.;  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  and  the  Chief 
Baron,  each  £4,612  18«.  8d.;  one 
Puisne  Judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench, 
£3,725  19«.  4d. ;  each  of  the  two  others, 
£3,688  12».  4d. ;  the  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Probate,  £3,500 ;  the  Judge  of  Ad- 
miralty, £1,200;  the  Receiver  Master, 
£2,500 ;  each  of  the  two  Judges  of  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  £3,000.  There  is 
a  great  variety  in  these  salaries,  and  we 
propose  to  establish  a  scale  of  greater 
uniformity,  without,  of  course,  altering 
the  salary  of  any  existing  Judge.  We 
propose  that  hereafter  the  salaries  should 
stand  thus  —  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  £5,000 ;  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Common  Pleas,  £4,600  ;  the 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  £4,600; 
all  the  Puisne  Judges,  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  the  Vice  Chancellor,  and  the 
future  Judges  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  £3,600  each — but  with  this  quali- 
fication, that  all  the  Judges  who  go  cir- 
cuit shall  have  a  fixed  and  definite 
allowance  for  going  circuit  of  £150  for 
each  circuit,  or  £300  for  the  two  circuits 
of  each  year.  Now,  as  to  consolidation, 
we  propose  to  consolidate  the  three 
Taxing  Offices  of  Chancery,  Common 
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Law,  and  Landed  Estates  Court  into  one 
Taxing  Office ;  the  Chancery  Record  and 
Writ  Office  with  the  Common  Law  Writ 
Office;  the  Office  of  the  Accountant 
Qeneral  in  Chancery  with  that  of  the 
Landed  Estates  Court;  and  of  the 
Chancery  Notice  Office  with  the  Notice 
Office  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and 
it  enables  the  consolidation  of  other 
offices  that  can  conveniently  be  so  dealt 
with.  We  also  take  powers  for  the 
abolition  of  unnecessary  offices — those 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  three  Common  Law 
Chiefs,  or  any  two  of  them,  of  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  must  be  one.  That 
disposes  of  all  the  statements  I  have  to 
make  to  your  Lordships  in  reference  to 
this  Bill;  and  I  might  stop  here,  but 
that  there  are  other  matters  to  which  I 
think  it  -necessary  to  allude,  because 
there  has  been  much  misapprehension 
concerning  them  out-of-doors.  Com- 
parisons have  been  made  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Judges  of  Equity  and  of  Common 
Law  in  Ireland  and  in  England  and  to 
the  amount  of  business  to  be  discharged 
by  those  Judges  in  each  country  re- 
spectively. In  one  of  those  comparisons 
which  came  lately  from  an  eminent 
authority,  it  was  stated  that  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  were  in  England 
for  the  transaction  of  Equity  business 
four  primary  Judges,  there  were  in  Ire- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  no  fewer  than 
seven.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  never 
shrunk  from  stating  frankly  my  opinion 
as  to  the  number  of  the  Judicial  Staff  in 
Ireland,  nor  from  making  a  comparison 
between  the  business  done  in  each 
country  with  the  view  of  showing  where 
there  was  an  excess  of  judicial  strength; 
but  I  hold  that  statements  such  as  the 
one  to  which  I  am  now  referring  are  not 
calculated  to  lead  to  a  calm  and  well- 
founded  consideration  of  the  question. 
Anything  more  inaccurate  than  this 
statement  I  cannot  imagine.  The  way 
in  which  it  is  made  out  that  there  are 
seven  primary  Judges  of  Equity  is  this 
— The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
three;  the  two  Judges  in  Bankruptcy, 
five ;  and  the  two  Judges  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  seven ;  and  all  the  busi- 
ness disposed  of  by  them  is,  compared 
with  the  Equity  business  discharged  in 
England  by  the  four  primary  Judges. 
Now,  let  me  point  out  to  your  Lordships 
how  inaccurate  that  is.  The  Lord  Chau- 
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cellor  in  Ireland,  though  nominally  a 
•primary  Judge,  is  not  so  in  reality.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  in  England  was,  until 
lately,  a  primary  Judge  in  name,  but  not 
80  actually.  The  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ire- 
land disposes  of  primary  business  in  re- 
gard of  lunatics  and  infants,  but  beyond 
that  he  does  not  sit  generally  for  hearing 
causes.  Butwhen we  cometo Bankruptcy, 
how  does  the  case  stand  ?  The  primary 
Bankruptcy  business  in  England  is  not 
transacted  by  the  Equity  Judges  at  all, 
but  in  London  by  five  Begistrars,  and 
throughout  the  country  by  51  County 
Court  Judges  who  have  local  jurisdic- 
tion ;  so  that  the  comparison  as  to  bank- 
ruptcy is  not  to  be  made  between  the 
seven  primary  Judges  in  Equity  and  the 
four,  but  between  the  seven  primary 
Judges  on  one  side  and  five  Begistrars 
and  51  County  Court  Judges  on  the 
other.  Then,  as  regards  the  business 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  that  busi- 
ness cannot  be  compared  with  any  done 
by  the  primary  Equity  Judges  in  this 
country.  The  Judges  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  in  Ireland  do  business 
which  no  Equity  Judge  in  England  does, 
or  would  consent  to  do.  They  inquire 
into  the  titles  of  estates  and  examine  as 
to  whether  they  are  good  or  bad.  If 
you  proposed  to  an  Equity  Judge  in 
England  that  he  should  do  that,  he  would 
say — "  It  is  no  business  of  mine.  I  was 
appointed  to  hear  causes."  Ton  must 
stnke  out  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  two 
Judges  of  Bankruptcy,  and  the  two 
Judges  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
and  then  you  will  have  the  true  com- 
parison as  one  between  two  primary 
Judges  of  Equity  in  Ireland  and  four  in 
England.  I  am  not,  however,  prepared 
to  say  that  the  primary  Equity  Judges 
in  Ireland  have  not  much  lighter  busi- 
ness than  the  primary  Equity  Judges  in 
England.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they 
have ;  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  haU  the  Equity  business  in  Ire- 
land that  there  is  here;  but  I  protest 
against  the  comparison  of  seven  to  four 
as  one  which  is  not  accurate,  and  which, 
therefore,  is  likely  to  mislead.  There  is 
another  inaccurate  statement  which  I 
think  I  ought  to  bring  before  your  Lord- 
ships in  its  true  aspect.  It  is  said  that 
since  the  Bill  of  1874  was  introduced 
the  Government  have  appointed  a  second 
Judge  to  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and 
have  done  so  after  their  own  admission 
that  a  second  Judge  was  not  required ; 


and  moreover  it  is  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  that  without  informing  Par- 
liament of  their  intention.  Both  these 
statements  are  founded  on  a  misappre- 
hension. I  will  give  your  Lordships  an 
exact  narrative  of  the  facts,  because 
they  are  much  misunderstood  out-of- 
doors.  In  1873  the  late  Government  in 
a  BUI  before  Parliament  made  a  propo- 
sition in  respect  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court.  They  proposed  that  a  vacancy 
which  had  occurred  should  not  be  filled 
up,  but  that  the  salary  of  the  existing 
Judge  should  be  raised  from  £3,000  to 
£3,500  a-year.  When  the  present  Go- 
vernment came  into  ofSce  we  acted  on 
that  view,  and  I  remember  reading  to 
the  House  a  letter  from  the  learned 
person  who  was  then  the  sole  Judge  of 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  referring  to 
the  business  which  was  to  be  transacted, 
and  suggesting  that  there  should  be 
only  one  Judge.  Well,  as  soon  as  that 
proposal  was  made  public  the  strongest 
leehng  was  manifested  against  it  —I  do 
not  say  on  the  part  of  the  Bar,  because 
it  might  be  supposed  that  on  the  part 
of  the  Bar  there  would  be  a  wish  to  re- 
tain as  many  legal  offices  as  possible — 
but  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  busi- 
ness to  transact  in  the  Court.  They  re- 
presented in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
the  inconvenience  which  they  were  suf- 
fering from  the  circumstance  of  there 
being  only  one  Judge,  and'  pointed  out 
that  when  he  was  prevented  from  at- 
tending no  judicial  business  could  be 
done.  I  believe  that  in  one  instance 
the  progress  of  business  was  suspended 
because  the  learned  Judge  himself  was 
interested  in  the  matter  as  a  trustee. 
Even  under  such  circumstances  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  been  very  Tin- 
wiUing  to  appoint  a  second  Judge,  only 
that  it  was  evident  the  office  of  Beceiver 
Master  must  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  duties  performed  by  him  must  be 
transferred  to  other  hands.  This,  and 
the  state  of  things  I  have  just  men- 
tioned to  your  Lordships,  made  the 
Government  think  it  was  their  duty  to 
appoint  a  second  Judge  to  the  Landed 
Estates  Court.  But  was  Parliament 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  matter,  and 
was  the  appointment  not  made  until  just 
on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament? 
I  do  not  like  to  refer  to  statements  made 
in  Parliament,  but  not  in  this  House. 
I  think,  however,  that  in  order  to  remove 
misapprehension  it  is  necessary  for  me 
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to  allude  to  a  conversation  held  "  else- 
where," on  the  9th  of  July,  1875.  I  find 
the  following  in  the  pages  of  Mamard 
with  reference  to  that  conversation : — 

"(8).  £9,481,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  Ireland. 

"  Mr.  Meldon  complained  of  the  insufficiency 
of  the  staff.  Ho  maintained  that  one  Judge  for 
the  Court  was  insufficient.     . 

"Mr.  MitehM  Smry  mentioned  that  the 
Judge  of  the  Court  had  himself  expressed  the 
opinion  that  no  additional  Judge  was  neces- 
sary. 

"  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien  said,  it  was  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  professional  man  in  Ireland 
that  the  working  jjower  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  was  quite  inadequate  ;  the  delay  to  suitors 
being  in  many  cases  intolerable.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  quite  justified  in  stating 
that  the  staff  of  the  liinded  Estates  Court  was 
not  sufficient  to  effectually  discharge  the  heavy 
and  important  duties  of  that  Court. 

"  Mr.  Suit  said,  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
appeared  to  require  that  there  should  be  two 
Judges  of  this  Court.  The  last  Oovemment 
thought  they  could  dispense  with  the  second 
Judge,  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  profession 
was  that  the  work  was  too  much  for  one  Judge. 
Ho  had  to  investigate  the  titles,  and  all  other 
matters  connected  with  the  estates  and  the  sale 
of  them.  He  considered  that  the  work  was  too 
great  for  any  one  man  to  discharge  in  a  Court 
where  mistakes  were  liable  to  occur,  and  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal. 

"  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  admitted  that  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  Bench,  the  Bar, 
and  the  solicitors  of  Ireland  in  favour  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  second  Judge.  The  facts  stated 
by  hon.  Members  showed,  however,  that  there 
were  g^reat  difficulties  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kildare 
was  perfectly  justified  in  the  course  he  had 
taken ;  and  in  any  change  that  might  be  deemed 
necessary  in  the  Judicature  system  of  Ireland 
the  state  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  would 
not  be  lost  sight  of  with  a  view  to  improve- 
ment. 

"  Mr.  Whittccll  hoped  that  in  any  change 
that  might  be  made  in  reference  to  the  business 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  the  Court  would 
be  made  a  self-sustaining  Court. 

"  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  said,  he  did  not  object 
to  the  appointment  of  a  second  Jud^,  but  only 
wished  that  he  should  not  be  appointed  before 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  Irish  Judicature 
system. 

"  Vote  agreed  to." — [3  Hamard,  ccxxv.  1314.] 

Again,  my  Lords,  I  find  that  in  the  same 
place  this  conversation  was  held  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1876— 

"Mr.  Kavanagh  asked  the  Chief  Secretary 

for  Ireland,  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  re- 
presentations addressed  to  the  Government  by 
persons  interested  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
land,  as  weU  as  by  both  branches  of  the  legal 
profession  in  Ireland,  in  favour  of  appointing  a 
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second  Judge  to  the  Landed  Estattf  Court,  he 
will  now  state  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  fill  up  the  vacant  Judge- 
ship? 

"  Sir  Michael  Hickt-Bcaeh :  Sir,  the  Grovem- 
ment  have  decided  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  fill 
up  at  an  early  date  the  Judgeship,  now  vacant, 
of  the  Irish  Landed  Estates  Court.  It  is  in- 
tended, as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made 
for  the  purpose,  and  legidation  on  this  subject 
will  be  proposed  to  Parliament  early  next  Ses- 
sion, that  the  Judge  to  be  appointed,  in  addition 
to  his  share  of  the  present  work  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  shall  perform  other  important 
duties  connected  with  the  same  subject  which 
are  at  present  performed  by  another  high  legal 
official,  whose  office  it  will,  consequently,  be 
proposed  to  abolish." — [3  Hamard,  ccxxvi. 
864.] 

My  Lords,  after  that  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  alleged  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy or  fairness  that  there  was  any  sur- 
prise in  the  matter  of  the  appointment 
of  a  second  Judge  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court.  I  have  now  done,  my  Lords, 
and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  read  the  Bill  a  first  time. 

A  Bill  for  the  constitution  of  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  Judicature,  and  for  other 
purposes  relating  to  the  better  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Lreland,  presented 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

LoED  O'HAGAN  said,  he  thought  it 
necessary  only  to  observe  at  present  that 
there  were  many  provisions  in  the  Bill 
on  which  there  would  be  no  difference 
of  opinion,  while  others  would,  cer- 
tain^, be  open  to  objection.  It  would 
not  be  convenient  to  discuss  the  BUI  till 
it  was  printed  and  in  their  Lordships' 
hands;  but  he  felt  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  one  who  had  interest  in  the 
subject  to  g^ve  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  assistance  in  passing  a  satisfac- 
tory measure.  As  the  proposals  in  the 
Bill  would  affect  a  good  many  interests 
in  Ireland,  he  hoped  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  with  the  view  of  giving 
full  opportunity  for  the  oonsideration  of 
it,  would  put  off  the  second  reading  for 
a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  pro- 
posed to  take  the  second  reading  on  that 
day  three  weeks.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  ample  time  after  that  for  a  discussion 
of  details. 

Bill  read  1* ;  to  be  printed ;  and  to 
be  read  2*  on  Thwrtday  the  6th  of  April 
next.    (No.  31.) 
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TTNITED  PAEI8HES  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

QXTESnON. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  asked  the  Lord 
Steward,  Whether,  on  moving  the  Second 
Beading  of  the  United  Parishes  (Scot- 
land) Bill,  he  wonld  be  prepcu'ed  to  state 
to  the  House  the  names  of  the  united 
parishes  (specifying  the  counties  in 
•which  they  are  situated)  in  which  there 
is  more  than  one  glebe  forming  part  of 
the  benefice,  and  the  names  oi  such 
united  parishes  having  more  than  one 
glebe  as  may  be  affected  by  the  provi- 
Bions  of  the  Bill ;  and  also  the  annual 
value  of  each  glebe  in  the  united 
parishes  with  more  than  one  glebe?  The 
noble  Lord  stud,  that  the  Bul  to  which 
his  Question  referred  had  come  to  their 
Lordships'  House  from  the  House  of 
CJommons,  having  passed  through  its 
stages  there  tub  »ilentio.  Those  Scotch 
Members  of  Parliament  from  whom  he 
h.ad  desired  to  betir  something  about  it 
had  no  knowledge  of  it.  He  believed 
the  Bill  was  founded  on  a  sound  prin- 
ciple, but  would  be  of  very  limited  ap- 
plication. He  thought  it  would  not  be 
right  that  it  should  be  proceeded  with 
in  their  Lordships'  House  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  its  scope  and  bearing. 
The  position  of  quoad  sacra  parishes  had 
become  a  question  of  great  importance 
within  the  last  week  or  two  in  conse- 
quence of  a  judgment  recently  pro- 
nounced by  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon 
an  appeal  from  Scotland  on  that  matter. 
He  therefore  made  no  apology  in  asking 
the  Question. 

Eael  BEAUCHAMP  said,  he  did  not 
complain  of  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Earl,  but  it  was  an  unusual  course  to 
make  comments  upon  a  Bill  which  stood 
for  reading  on  a  future  day.  As  re- 
garded the  statement  made  by  the  noble 
Earl,  that  the  BUI  had  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  almost  without 
discussion,  he  believed  that  it  was  by 
no  means  unusual  that  measures  in- 
tended only  for  Scotland  passed  through 
the  House  of  Commons  without  receiv- 
ing at  the  hands  either  of  the  Enghsh 
or  Lish  Members  those  criticisms  which 
Scotchmen  often  gave  upon  measures 
affecting  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
But  the  fact  that  Scotch  legislation  often 
passed  through  the  House  sub  silentio 
contributed  another  proof  of  the  singu- 
lar sagacity  of  the  Scotch  Members,  be- 
oaase  by  means  of  meeting  together  and 


discnsaiiig  their  meaenres,  they  were  en- 
abled to  carry  them  through  the  House 
of  Commons  without  raising  any  very 
long  discussion  upon  them.  It  had 
always  been  his  custom,  when  introduc- 
ing any  Bill  to  their  Lordships'  con- 
sideration, to  give  them  every  possible 
information  upon  it,  and  also  to  address 
to  them  such  arguments  as  he  considered 
were  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
BiU,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  was  about  to  depart  from  that 
custom  in  reference  to  the  present  Bill. 
The  noble  Etirl  had  asked  him  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  give  him  the  number 
of  the  tmited  parishes  having  more  than 
one  glebe  which  would  be  affected  by 
the  Bill,  and  the  assumed  value  of  each 
glebe.  He  believed  that  fuU  information 
wonld  be  given  in  respect  to  the  number, 
but  he  wished  to  guard  himself  from 
stating  the  annual  value  of  the  united 
parishes  where  there  was  more  than  one 
glebe,  because  many  of  these  glebes  were 
very  small,  and  he  could  not  at  present 
give  any  detailed  information  on  them. 
But  he  assured  the  noble  Earl  that  when 
the  Bill  came  on  for  a  second  reading, 
all  the  information  possible  for  him  to 
give  would  be  rendered,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  should  be  able  to  per- 
suade their  Lordships  to  read  it  a  second 
time. 

The  Eart,  op  MINTO  said,  he  had 
not  meant  to  charge  the  noble  Earl  with 
doing  anything  wrong ;  he  merely  wished 
to  elicit  information. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock,  till 

To-morrow,  half -past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  I6tk  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committee  —  Local 
Gbyermuent  and  Taxation  of  Towns  (Ireland), 
appointed. 

PtTBLic  Bills  —  Ordered — First  Sending — Par- 
liamentary and  Municipal  Kegistration  (Bo- 
roughB)»ll08]. 

a)«nni«e«— Eoyal  Titles  [83]— b.p. 

Considered  a*  amtnded — Burgesses  (Scotland)  * 
[48]. 

Third  JJ«o</i«y— Manchester  Post  Office  •  [100], 
aai  pasted, 
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SOUTH-EASTERN   RAILWAY  BILL. 
{By  Order). 

sEfsoTsm  RKAsnro.    adjoxtbned  debate. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [9th  March.], 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Sir  CHAELES  RUSSELL  moved 
that  the  debate  should  be  further  ad- 
journed, so  that  the  BiU  as  it  had  been 
amended  might  be  printed  and  laid  upon 
the  Table.  He  understood  that  conside- 
rable concessions  had  been  made,  and 
that  opposition  to  certain  parts  of  it  had 
been  withdrawn.  The  Bill,  as  originally 
introduced,  contained  very  wide  provi- 
sions, which  inflicted  considerable  hard- 
ship upon  his  constituents.  It  scheduled 
certain  property  in  Westminster  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  Charing  Cross  Sta- 
tion, and  very  injuriously  affected  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  station.  He  instanced 
the  property  in  Craven  Street  and  also 
72  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Battle, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  take  for  other 
purposes.  It  also  appeared  that  the  BUI 
was  not  only  an  omnibus  BiU,  but  a  ship 
BiU,  involving  the  enlargement  of  Folke- 
stone Harbour.  He  had  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  and  de- 
puty-chairman of  the  Castalia  stating 
that  the  South-Eastem  Company  had 
refused  through  tickets  for  passengers 
going  by  that  vessel,  and  that  they 
started  their  trains  15  minutes  before 
the  Castalia  arrived.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  BiU  contained  such  multitudinous 
provisions  that,  in  order  to  enable  private 
individuals  to  protect  their  rights,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  BiU  should  be  seen  in 
its  altered  shape.  Many  of  its  provisions 
had  been  so  changed  that  it  was  virtu- 
aUy  a  new  measure.  He  moved  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned  until  Monday 
next. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Sir  Charlee  Russell.) 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  thought  every- 
one would  concur  in  the  object  of  the 
BiU,  which  was  to  faciUtate  intercom- 
munication between  London  and  Paris 
by  running  trains  to  correspond  with  the 


departure  and  arrival  of  the  CattaUa. 
OriginaUy  it  had  been  opposed  at  both 
ends — both  by  the  citizens  of  Westmin- 
ster at  Charing  Cross,  and  by  the  people 
of  Sandgate  and  Folkestone  at  the  other 
end.  He  found  that  these  latter  had 
withdrawn  their  opposition;  but  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  raised  a 
great  question  of  principle,  that  the  pro- 
posed Amendments  of  a  Private  BUI 
should  be  placed  upon  the  Table  prior 
to  second  reading,  that  the  House  should 
understand  how  far  they  modified  the 
original  measure.  It  would  be  weU  if 
the  House  could  in  some  way,  by  a 
clause  in  the  BiU,  get  rid  of  that  ghastly 
structure,  the  tubular  station  at  Charing 
Cross,  which  was  equaUed  only  by  the 
other  at  Cannon  Street,  and  to  prevent 
their  repetition. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said,  that  this  BiU  had  never  been  be- 
fore the  House  before,  there  was  no 
reason  for  excepting  it  from  the  general 
rule,  and  the  proper  tribunal  for  deciding 
this  question  was  a  Select  Committee. 
The  MetropoUtan  Board  of  Works,  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  the  pro- 
perty at  Charing  Cross  which  the  com- 
pany wished  to  acquire  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  their  station,  had  withdrawn 
their  opposition  to  the  BiU,  upon  the 
understanding  that  if  the  company  could 
not  agree  with  them  as  to  terms,  this 
part  of  the  BiU  would  'not  be  pressed 
this  year,  and  FoLkestone  and  Sandgate 
had  practicaUy  also  withdrawn  opposi- 
tion. The  opposition  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet's constituents  was  one  essentiaUy 
to  be  decided  by  a  Select  Committee, 
being  principaUy  confined  to  a  solicitor 
who  did  not  want  to  be  turned  out  of  his 
house,  6ind  an  agent  who  was  not  satis- 
fied. There  had  been  no  Petition  pre- 
sented against  the  BiU  irom.  Hastings, 
nor  had  any  one  appeared  to  oppose.  It 
was  not  as  had  been  stated,  "  Wat- 
kin's  "  BiU,  and  he  was,  perhaps  more 
than  any  one  else,  responsible  for  that 
part  of  the  BUI  which  proposed  to  fiU 
the  gap  between  Sandgate  and  Folke- 
stone, which  everybody  agreed  shoiUd 
be  fiUed  up,  the  main  point  of  difference 
being  the  adoption  of  a  tunnel  instead 
of  a  coast  line  for  approaching  the  har- 
bour. JSe  objected  to  the  BiU  being 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
omnibus  BiU  so  long  as  such  BiUs  were 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  the  Cat- 
talia  had  only  been  introduced  for  the 
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purpose  of  prejudice.  Omnibus  Bills 
were  in  many  respects  objectionable  ; 
but  the  House  constantly  passed  them, 
and  only  the  othe  other  day  the  London 
and  North- Western  passed  one  of  112 
danses  including'  powers  to  two  other 
companies  to  borrow  money  and  to  a 
company  to  build  a  pier  at  Dundalk,  in 
Ireland.  Let  the  House  alter  the  system 
of  omnibus  Bills  if  it  pleased ;  but  not 
suddenly  visit  the  sins  of  the  system  upon 
a  particular  company.  He  (Mr.  Knateh- 
bml-Hngessen)  came  on  the  direction  of 
the  company  last  year,  and  the  Directors 
agreed  to  send  down  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw 
with  the  simple  instructions  to  lay  out  a 
line  to  fiU  up  the  gap  between  Hythe 
and  Folkestone,  with  as  little  damage  as 
possible  to  private  property.  The  com- 
pany were  ready  to  make  any  reason- 
able concessions  before  a  committee,  and 
in  common  justice  and  for  the  House's 
own  credit,  they  should  send  the  Bill  to 
that  tribunal.  He  objected  to  any  fur- 
ther adjournment. 

Sm  JAMES  HOGG,  on  behalf  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  stated 
that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  had  met 
the  objections  of  the  Board  in  a  very  fair 
spirit.  An  arrangement  had  now  been 
entered  into,  by  which,  if  the  company 
failed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Board 
of  Works,  all  that  part  of  their  Bill  which 
related  to  the  Charing  Oi;oss  Station 
would  be  withdrawn.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  oppose  the  Motion 
for  adjournment. 

Mb.  HEEMON  said,  he  had  received 
a  communication  &om  Folkestone  to  op- 
pose the  BiU ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
altered  plans  he  should  not  do  so,  be- 
cause it  would  be  better  to  consider  the 
details  in  a  Select  Committee. 

Mb.  EATKES  said,  the  opposition 
which  had  been  offered  to  the  BiU  was 
of  a  very  varied  description.  At  Folke- 
stone it  was  opposed  by  the  owners  of 
property,  and  at  the  Charing  Cross  end 
it  was  objected  to  by  the  occupiers  whose 
property  would  be  interfered  with.  But, 
in  addition,  it  proposed  to  enlarge  the 
harbour  of  Folkestone  and  to  introduce 
many  very  important  changes.  He  be- 
hoved the  Company  had  made  very  great 
concessions,  and  he  asked  if  it  was  fair 
that,  after  having  made  them,  they 
should  be  told  that  that  was  simply  a 
groxind  for  further  delay.  Under  all 
file  circumstances,  he  hoped  the  Amend- 
ment would  not  be  pressed,  but  that  the 
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Bill  would  be  read  a  second  time  and 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee — the  only 
tribunal  which  could  properly  examine 

SiE  CHARLES  EUSSELL  said,  that 
after  the  appeal  which  had  been  made 
to  him  by  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
he  should  not  divide  the  House. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

SUNDAY  TKAMNG— THE  BAKEES  ACT- 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TATLOE  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether  his  attention  has 
been  directed  to  a  case  in  which  a 
baker  (Mr.  Durant)  of  Ghreek  Street, 
Soho,  was  lately  convicted  and  fined  for 
baking  bread  on  a  Sunday  at  the  instance 
of  other  bakers;  and,  whether  he  will 
consider  the  propriety  of  placing  the 
Act  6  and  7  Will.  4,  c.  37,  s.  14,  under 
which  the  conviction  was  obtained,  under 
the  same  limitation  as  the  Act  of  Chas.  2, 
against  Sunday  Trading  has  already 
been  placed  'by  the  Act  34  and  35  Vic. 
c.  87,  which  enacts  that  proceedings  can 
only  be  taken  by  the  chief  officer  of 
pohce,  or  with  consent  of  two  justices  of 
the  peace  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  received  no  complaint  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  this  Act,  and 
until  some  complaint  was  made  to  him 
it  would  be  unwise  and  unnecessary  to 
interfere  with  the  existing  law. 

THE    VACCINATION    ACT  —  PROSECtJ- 

TIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
AVhether  he  has  received  a  representa- 
tion from  two  persons  in  Andover,  Mr. 
F.  Pearce,  photographer,  and  Mr. 
Harvey,  tailor,  stating  that  they  had 
each  been  punished  twenty  times  for 
non-compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Vaccination  Acts ;  whether  such  re- 
peated prosecutions  are  in  harmony 
with  the  instructions  sent  to  boards  of 
guardians ;  and,  whether  he  will  not  in- 
tervene to  stop  further  proceedings  in 
their  case  ? 
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Mb.  SOLATEE-BOOTH,  in  r«f\j, 
said,  he  had  received  a  communioation 
from  Mr.  Pearoe,  of  Andover,  on  the 
subject  of  the  penalties  inflicted  upon 
him  for  non-compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Vaccination  Acts.  Cases 
of  the  kind  were  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  he  intended  to  lay  upon  the  Table  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  caused  to 
be  addressed  to  several  Boards  of 
Guardians.  In  that  letter  the  opinion 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  was 
stated  as  to  the  law  of  the  case,  and 
also  as  to  the  discretion  vested  in  the 
Guardians. 


POST  OFFICE— NORTH  AMERICAN 
MAILS.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  BA^TEB  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  If  he  is  now  able  to  state  what 
arrangements  are  proposed  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  MaUs  between  this  Coun- 
try and  North  America  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  contracts  ? 

LoED  JOHN  MANNEES,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  intended,  after  the  end  of 
this  year,  to  enter  into  arrangements 
in  regard  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
United  States  mails  similar  to  those 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  United  States 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1874.  The 
plan  was  to  employ,  without  contract, 
such  vessels  only  as  had  proved  their 
efficiency,  paying  the  owners  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  mail  matter  carried. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  (ENG- 
LAND) ACT— STAMPS.— QUESTION. 

Sib  JOHN  KENNAWAT  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether, 
where  landlord  and  tenant  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  the  Agriciiltural  Hold- 
ings (England)  Act  of  last  Session  to 
adopt  a  portion  of  that  Act,  such  agree- 
ment would  require  an  ad  valorem  stamp, 
as  if  it  were  a  lease  or  an  agreement  for 

ft.   1  f*fl.fifi  1 

The  CHANCELLOEof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  if  any  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  under  the  Agri- 
cidtural  Holdings  (England)  Act  to  adopt 
the  operation  of  that  Act,  such  an  agree- 
ment, if  not  in  itself  a  lease  or  an  agree- 
ment for  a  lease,  would  not  require  ah  ad 
valorem  stamp,  but  a  6(f.  stamp  woidd  be 
sufficient  if  under  hand,  and  a  10».  stamp 
if  under  the  form  of  a  deed. 
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THE  COPYRIGHT  COMMISSION. 

fttTESTION. 

Me.  E.  JENKINS  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  When  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  Copyright  Commission 
shall  meet ;  whether  any  steps  have  been 
taken  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  m  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Commission  caused  by 
the  decease  of  the  late  Chairman;  and, 
if  BO,  who  has  been  appointed ;  whether 
it  is  true  that  some  members  of  the 
Commission  have  resigned ;  and,  if  so, 
the  names  of  such  members ;  whether 
the  Government  will,  in  substituting  new 
members  for  those  who  have  resigned, 
consider  the  claims  of  literary  men  to  be 
fully  represented  upon  the  Commission  ; 
and,  lastly,  by  whose  authority  it  was 
announced  that  a  secretary  had  been  ap- 
pointed before  the  Commission  had  met  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLET :  The 
lamented  death  of  Lord  Stanhope  has 
caused  the  delay  of  the  Copyright  Com- 
mission. The  noble  Lord  the  Postmaster 
General  has  consented  to  take  the  Chair- 
manship. Three  of  the  Commissioners 
have  resigned — Lord  Eosebery,  Mr. 
Farrer,  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Bourke). . 
The  Commission  must  be  re-issued,  and 
g^eat  care  is  being  taken  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  consideration  of  the  claims 
and  representatioii  of  literary  men.  The 
Secretaiy,  Mr.  John  L.  Goddard,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Stanhope  on  the  8th  of 
November  last,  and  has  already  done 
very  good  service  in  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  He  has  written 
an  abstract  of  the  law  of  copyright,  23 
Acts,  and  a  precis  of  official  and  foreign 
correspondence  which  has  taken  place, 
and  has  drawn  up  a  memorandum  on 
the  whole  subject. 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS—"  PRE- 
SERVATION OF  PEACE"   IN  LONDON. 
QTTESTION. 

Me.  HERBEET  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  What  measures  he 
proposes  to  take  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  the  Metropolis  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Life  Guards  from  Hyde 
Park  while  the  barracks  at  Knights- 
bridge  are  being  rebuilt  ? 

Me.  GATHORNE  HARDY  :  I  think 
the  inhabitants  of  London  will  learn 
with  some  surprise  that  an  hon.  Member 
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from  Ireland  oonnders  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  is  entrusted  with  thejpre- 
aervation  of  the  peace  of  London.  That 
duty  is  Tinder  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if 
he  should  require  assisttmce — which  I 
do  not  in  the  least  anticipate — I  shall  be 
perfectly  ready  to  give  it  him. 


Th«  OrHnanett. 
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AGKICULTUEAL  HOLDINGS  (ENG- 
LAND)  ACT  — GBEENWICH   HOSPITAL 
ESTATES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BEAUMONT  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  "Whether  the 
Government  intend  to  allow  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act  to  come  into  ope- 
ration on  the  Qreenwich  Hospital  estates 
situated  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land? 

Mb.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  it  was 
intended  that  ihe  Act  should  come  into 
operation  with  regard  to  that  portion  of 
the  estates  which  was  not  under  lease. 
They  were,  however,  a  small  part.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  estates  were  under  leases 
of  14  and  21  years,  and  to  such  contract 
of  tenancy  the  Act  did  not  apply. 

SALE  OP  ADULTEEATED  DEINKS  AT 
FAXES,  4c.  (IRELAND).— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
report  of  a  conversation  which  took  place 
at  the  recent  Boscommon  Assizes  be- 
tween Judge  O'Brien  and  the  Grand 
Jury  relative  to  the  sale  of  adulterated 
drinks  at  fairs  and  markets,  and  to  the 
discharge  by  the  police  of  their  duties 
nnder  tiie  Adulteration  of  Food  Act ; 
and,  if  he  will  inform  the  House  what 
instructions  have  been  issued  to  the 
police  on  the  subject  by  the  Inspector 
General  of  Constabulary  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  that  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  report  of  the  conversation  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  Member ;  but  he  did  not 
think  the  report  was  entirely  accurate. 
The  Constabulary  were  not  the  servants 
of  the  local  authority,  and  there  was  a 
difiSculty  at  present  in  providing  them 
with  the  funds  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  Act.  He  was  in  communication 
with  the  Vice  President  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  on  the  subject,  and 
hoped  soon  to  be  able  to  remedy  the 
difficulty. 

yOL.  CCXXTXU.    [thibd  sbeies.] 


ARMY— COMMtSSABIAT   AND   TEANS- 
PORT  OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

Sra  HENET  HAVELOCK  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther, in  view  of  the  dissatisfaction  that 
exists  among  the  Officers  of  the  old  Com- 
missariat, now  in  the  Commissariat  and 
Transport  Department,  as  set  forth  in 
representations  made  to  the  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Ordnance  by  individual 
Officers,  it  is  his  intention,  either  by 
appointing  a  Committee  or  personally  to 
examine  into  the  grievances  of  those 
Officers  and  into  the  causes  of  stagnation 
of  promotion  under  which  the  whole  of 
the  Commissariat  and  Transport  Officers 
are  suffering  ? 

Mr.  GATHOENE  HAEDT,  in  reply, 
said,  that  there  was  at  present  a  Com- 
mittee sitting  on  the  personnel  of  the 
Supply  department,  and  that  until  that 
Committee  reported,  which  he  expected 
they  would  do  before  long,  the  complaints 
made  by  the  old  Commissariat  officers 
could  neither  be  comprehensively  nor 
satisfactorily  dealt  with. 

CHURCH    BODIES    (GIBRALTAR)- THE 
ORDINANCES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  DILLWTN  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If  he 
can  state  to  the  House,  what  is  the 
number  of  Civil  Servants  of  the  Anglican 
and  Soman  Catholic  Communions  re- 
spectively employed  at  Gibraltar,  for 
whom  it  is  proposed  by  the  draft  ordi- 
nances published  by  the  authority  of  the 
Governor  of  Gibraltar  on  the  15th  of 
January  last,  to  provide  endowments; 
and,  whether  those  draft  ordinances  were 
prepared  or  recommended  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  Colony  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE:  According  to 
the  latest  Eetum,  the  Civil  Servants  em- 
ployed at  Gibraltar  consisted  of  52  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  and  79 
Eoman  Catholics.  These  figures,  of 
course,  take  no  account  of  a  considerable 
non-official  population.  These  draft 
ordinances  were  not  prepared  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  colony,  but  other 
drafts,  embodying  for  the  most  part 
similar  conditions,  were  prepared  by  him 
and  were  rejected  on  account  of  some 
comparatively  minor  details.  These  will 
be  included  in  the  Papers  about  to  be  laid 
upon  the  Table,  so  that  my  hon.  Friend 
will  be  able  to  compare  them  with  those 
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now  under  oonsideration.  I  may  take 
this  opportunily  of  stating  that,  in  order 
to  meet  the  views  of  my  Son.  Friend,  no 
immediate  action  will  be  taken  upon  this 
matter,  and  I  will  undertake  that  no 
final  step  is  adopted  before  Easter.  As, 
however,  any  prolonged  delay  would  be 
productive  of  inconvenience,  I  hope  he 
wiU  be  able  to  take  whatever  steps  he 
thinks  necessary  before  that  date ;  and  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  such 
action  should  take  the  form  of  a  Motion, 
which  would  admit  of  some  explanation 
in  reply. 

Me.  DILLWTN  gave  Notice  that  on 
the  Motion  to  go  into  Supply  he  would 
move  for  Papers  and  Correspondence  on 
the  subject. 
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COMMERCIAL    RELATIONS    BETWEEN 
ENGLAND  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Mb.  W.  CAETWEIGHT  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  If  he  would  lay  upon  the  Table 
any  Correspondence  that  may  of  late 
years  have  been  exchanged  with  Portugal 
about  existing  commercial  relations 
between  England  and  Portugal,  and 
particularly  a  Note  Verbale,  dated 
January  8th,  this  year,  which  was  pre- 
sented from  Portugal  in  regard  to  the 
Customs  Dues  on  Wine  that  are  levied 
in  England  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  Correspondence  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  being  prepared  for 
production,  and  that  the  Papers  would 
probably  be  laid  on  the  Table  before 
Easter. 

THE  RESERVE  FORCES— CAPTAINS  IN 

THE  ROYAL  MARINE  ARTILLERY. 

QUESTlOir. 

CoLoiTEL  NAGHTEN  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  he 
intends  to  limit  the  number  of  Captains 
in  the  Eoyal  Marine  Artillery  allowed  to 
hold  appointments  in  the  Eeserve  Forces, 
and  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent  officers 
escaping  from  their  proper  turn  of  service 
afloat  by  obtaining  appointments  just 
as  they  are  approaching  the  top  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Roster  ? 

Mr.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  that  it  had 
been  decided  to  establish  some  such 
limit ;  but  that  the  question  as  to  what 
the  precise  limit  should  be  was  still 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  J.Lowther 


NAVY— ROYAL  NAVAL  ENGINEERS. 

Majoe  BEAUMONT  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  he 
intends  to  act  upon  the  Beport  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Eoyal  Naval  Engi- 
neers ;  and,  whether  he  will  lay  a  copy 
of  the  Eeport  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  ? 

Mb.  HUNT,  in  reply,  said,  that  he 
was  waiting  for  the  Seport  of  the 
Accountant  General  as  to  the  financial 
effects  of  the  proposals  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Eoyal  Engineers  before  he  came 
to  any  decision  in  the  matter.  As  soon 
as  a  decision  had  been  arrived  at  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  lay  a  copy  of 
the  Beport  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Table. 

INDIA— OFFICE  OF  ADVOCATE  GENE- 
RAL OF  BENGAL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  FOBSYTH  asked  the  Under 
Secretaiy  of  State  for  India,  Whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  to  fill  up  the  office  of  Advocate 
General  of  Bengal,  such  office  having 
now  been  vacant  for  iovcr  years,  or 
whether  it  is  intended  to  abolish  the 
office  for  the  future  ? 

LoBD  GEOBGE  HAMILTON,  in 
reply,  said,  that  a  Committee  had  been 
appointed  to  consider  how  the  legal 
business  of  the  Government  in  India 
could  be  best  performed.  The  Eeport  of 
the  Committee  had  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  correspondence  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Governor 
General  of  India.  The  details  of  the 
scheme  were  not  yet  settled,  and  it  would, 
he  thought, '  be  unwise,  pending  their 
settlement,  to  make  any  declaration  on 
the  subject. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— CASE  OP  MARGARET 

M'FADDEN.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  trial  of 
Margaret  M'Fadden  at  the  recent  Bucks 
Assizes,  and  to  the  letters  and  evidence 
of  the  Beverend  G.  A.  Johnson  there- 
upon disclosed ;  and,  whether,  in  view 
of  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  he  will 
recommend  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence 
of  nine  months  imprisonment  which 
was  passed  upon  the  prisoner  notwitt(< 
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standing  fhe  strong  recommendation  to 
mercy  oy  thejuiy  ? 

Ma.  ASSEffiTON  0E0S8,  in  reply, 
said,  that  his  attention  had  not  been 
called  to  the  case  tmtil  he  saw  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member.  He  had  since 
read  the  report,  and  had  thought  right 
to  oommmucate  with  the  learned  Judge 
who  tried  the  case  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  fall  fiacts  connected  with  it.  He 
could  only  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  that  case,  like  all  others  of  the 
kind,  would  receive  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

AEMT— MOBILIZATION  OP  ABMT 
CORPS.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  PRICE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  he  has  decided 
which  Corps  d' Armee  are  to  be  mobilized 
next  summer;  when  the  Militia  Begi- 
naents  that  will  have  to  take  part  in  the 
mobilization  are  likely  to  receive  their 
orders  for  training;  and,  whether  he 
can  state  approximately  the  time  when 
the  mobili^tion  will  take  place  ? 

Ma.  GATHOENE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  early  notice  would  be  given  as 
to  the  Corpt  d'Armie  which  were  to  be 
mobilized  next  summer,  and  as  to  when 
the  Militia  that  would  have  to  take  part 
in  the  mobilization  would  be  called  out 
for  training.  Without  pledging  himself 
to  any  particular  date,  he  thought  he 
might  say  that  the  mobilization  would 
be  in  the  month  of  July. 

POST  OFFICE  TELEGRAPHS— SAFETY 
OF  WIRES  (METROPOLIS).— QITESTION. 

Sib  HENEY  PEEK  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  Whether  Government 
is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  Tele- 
graph wires  hung  in  all  directions  across 
public  thoroughfares,  and  liable  to  make 
good  any  damage  resulting  from  proper 
supervision  having  been  neglected  ? 

Loao  JOHN  MANNEES  :  The  Post 
OfiBce,  standing  in  the  place  of  the  late 
telegraph  companies,  is,  I  presume,  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  all  postal 
telegraph  wires,  and  is  liable  to  .make 
good  any  damage  resulting  from  neglect 
of  its  officers.  I  may  add  that  so  alive 
am  I  to  the  expediency  of  substituting, 
in  crowded  thoroughfares,  underground 
for  overground  wires,  that  during  the 
last  two  years  337  miles  of  underground 
have  been  substituted  for  overhead  wires, 


and  217  miles  of  additional  underground 
wires  have  been  laid,  so  that  in  that 
period  554  miles  of  unde^^und  instead 
of  overhead  wires  have  been  laid  in 
London  alone.  I  hope  that  after  some 
time  the  whole  scheme,  so  far  as  the 
metropolis  is  concerned,  will  be  com- 
pleted. 

LANDED  ESTATES  COURT  (IRELAND) 

—APPOINTMENT  OF  A  SECOND 

JUDGE.— QUESTIONS. 

Da.  WAKD  asked  Mr.  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland,  Whether  Judge  Flana- 
gan, who  was  for  a  considerable  time 
sole  judge  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
Ireland,  stated  to  the  Government  that 
he  was  willing  to  continue  to  discharge 
the  whole  duly  of  the  Court,  and  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  second  judge  ? 

Mb.  OALLAN  asked  Mr.  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland,  Whether  repre- 
sentations were  addressed  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's (jK>vemment  by  persons  interested 
in  ue  sale  and  purchase  of  land  in  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  by  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  of  Ireland,  to  the  effect 
that  any  attempt  to  limit  the  working  of 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  Ireland,  would 
be  attended  with  disastrous  results  to 
the  public ;  and,  whether,  if  effect  had 
been  given  to  Judge  Flanagan's  recom- 
mendations, judicial  duties  now  imposed 
on  the  judges  of  that  Court  would  not 
necessarily  have  been  transferred  to  any 
non-judicial  and  inferior  official  ? 

The  SOLICITOB  GENERAL  roa 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Plditket)  :  In  answer 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Dr. 
Ward),  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  a  Return 
of  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  Ireland,  ordered  by  this 
House  to  be  printed  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1873,  from  wnich  it  appears  that  in  the 
monlii  of  January,  1873,  Judge  Flana- 

Sin  wrote  to  the  Government  of  the  day 
at — 

"  There  was  not,  in  hia  opinion,  a^  neces- 
sitj  for  the  appointment  of  a  second  Judge  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  that  the  non- 
appointment  of  a  second  Judge  would  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  due  despatch  of  the 
hnsineas  of  the  Court,  but  that  unless  sufficient 
provision  were  made  for  the  efficient  discharge 
of  the  Ministerial  business,  great  (possibly 
undue)  labour  would  be  cast  upon  him." 

In  answer  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dimdalk  (Mr.  Callan),  I  have  to 
say  that  it  appears  from  the  Return  to 
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trhicli  I  hare  already  referred  that  in 
January,  1873,  a  reeolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  ire- 
land  to  the  effect  "that  any  attempt  to 
limit  the  working  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Courts  to  one  Judge  would  be  attended 
with  disastrous  results  to  the  public," 
and  that  this  resolution  was  forwarded 
to  the  then  Irish  Government.  Similar 
representations  have  from  time  to  time 
been  addressed  by  the  same  learned 
body  to  the  present  Government,  and 
also  by  the  Law  Society  of.  Cork.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  necessity  of  appoint- 
ing a  second  Judge  to  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  has  been  urged  upon  the 
Government  in  this  House  and  out  of  it 
by  persons  interested  in  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  land  in  Ireland.  As  to  the 
second  part  of  the  Question,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  convenient  at  present 
to  enter  upon  a  discussion  as  to  what  re- 
arrangement of  judicial  work  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  would  have  been 
necessary  if  effect  had  been  given  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  learned  Judge. 
In  answer  to  the  last  part  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  Question,  I  have 
to  state  that  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
application  was  made  by  Judge  Flanagan 
for  an  increase  of  his  salary. 

REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS  AND 

DEATHS— MEDICAL  CERTIFICATES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  ASHBUET  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  is  aware 
that  the  Begistrars  of  Births  and  Deaths 
in  many  provincial  towns  in  England, 
but  notably  in  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  are 
charging  more  than  one  shilling  for 
giving  a  certificate  of  the  death  of  a 
member  of  a  Friendly  Society ;  and,  if 
BO,  whether  steps  have  been  taken  to 
limit  the  cost  of  such  certificate  in  the 
future  to  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  as  pro- 
vided by  Clause  15,  s.  9,  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1875,  especially  as  Clause 
14,  s.  2,  of  the  said  Act  makes  it  im- 
perative for  such  certificate  to  be  pro- 
duced.   

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE,  in  reply,  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  hon.  Member  was  strictly  correct 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act.  As  to  the  charges,  where  an  ap- 
plication was  presented  in  regular  form, 
the  Eegistrars  could  charge  only  1«., 
but  in  many  cases  they  were  asked  to  fill 
up  rather  elaborate  forma,  and  in  such 

The  Solicitor  General  for  irelatul 


cases,  he  believed,  they  diarged  a  small 
additional  fee.  He  had  been  in  corres- 
pondence for  some  time  with  his  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Eegistrar 
General  on  the  subject,  and  he  should 
endeavour  to  come  to  some  arrangement 
with  regard  to  it. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE— THE  SULTAN  OF 
ZANZIBAR.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  mills  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whe- 
ther a  Proclamation  has  been  recently 
issued  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  pro- 
hibiting the  transit  of  Slaves  through 
his  dominions ;  and  whether,  if  so,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  consider 
the  present  a  favourable  opportunily  for 
some  relaxation  of  the  exceptionally 
stringent  provisions  of  Article  9  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  of  1839,  by  which 
the  Sultan  (who  has  surrendered  a  large 
Eevenue  from  Customs  Duties  on  Slaves) 
is  precluded  from  levying  any  harbour 
dues  on  foreign  shipping  for  the  pur- 
poses of  providing  piers  and  lighthouses 
in  the  intricate  waters  of  Zanzibar  ? 

Me.  BOUEKE  :  It  is  true  that  a  Pro- 
clamation has  recently  been  issued  by 
the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  prohibiting  the 
passage  of  slave  caravans  through  his 
territory  on  their  way  to  the  Somali 
Coast.  With  regard  to  a  relaxation  of 
the  provisions  of  Article  9  of  the  Treaty 
of  1839,  when  Dr.  Kirk  was  in  this 
country  in  attendance  upon  the  Sultan 
he  was  directed  to  report  on  his  return 
to  Zanzibar  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  amend  the  article  of  the  Treaty  so  as 
to  enable  the  Sultan  to  revise  the  scale 
of  duties  now  in  force.  Dr.  Kirk  is  now 
engaged  in  this  inquiry;  but  the  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Sultan  has 
simUar  Treaty  engagements  with  other 
Powers,  and  unless  they  aU  agree  to  a 
revision  of  the  Zanzibar  Tariff  it  would  . 
be  impossible  for  this  country  to  consent 
to  allow  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  placing 
the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  those  of  other 
Powers. 

THE  TICHBORNE    CASE— THE   QUEEN 

V.  CASTRO— WITNESSES. 

QTJBSTION. 

Me.  WHALLET  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  witA 
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reference  to  affidavits  from  all  the  rela- 
tions of  Arthur  Orton  now  in  England 
declaring  the  convict  Castro,  alias  Arthur 
Orton,  alias  Sir  Roger  Doughty  Tich- 
bome,  baronet,  is  not  Arthur  Orton,  de- 
livered at  the  Home  Office  by  Mr. 
Anthony  "Wright  Biddulph,  the  cousin  of 
the  said  convict  and  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Sassex,  Whether  such  affidavits  have 
been  submitted  for  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  who  tried  the  case ;  and,  if  so, 
the  result  thereof;  and,  whether,  assum- 
ing those  affidavits  are  not  believed,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
secute the  deponents  for  perjury  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  In  answer 
to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member,  I 
have  to  state  that  it  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  practice  for  prisoners  not  to 
present  witnesses  at  their  trial,  where 
they  might  be  subjected  to  severe  cross- 
examination,  and  afterwards  deluging 
the  Secretary  of  State  with  the  so-called 
affidavits  and  statements  made  by  those 
persons.  The  witnesses  mentioned  in 
the  hon.  Member's  Question  might  have 
been  called  at  the  trial,  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  called  was  the  subject  of 
severe  comment  on  the  part  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  These  so-called  affidavits 
are  not  affidavits  in  any  judicial  proceed- 
ing pending,  nor  are  they  material  to 
issues  pending,  neither  are  they  statutory 
declarations.  Therefore,  I  have  not 
thought  proper  to  trouble  any  of  the 
learned  J  udges  who  tried  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  matter,  and  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  take  any 
proceedings  in  relation  to  it. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  :  In  consequence  of 
the  reply  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I 
beg  to  give  Notice  that  I  shall  on  a 
future  occasion  call  attention  to  the  affi- 
davits in  question. 


THE   SUGAB   CONVENTION,    1875— BE- 

FUSAL  BY  THE  DUTCH  CHAMBEB. 

QUESTION. 

Mk.  GOSCECEN  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  the  Dutch 
Chamber  has  refused  to  ratify  the  Con- 
vention for  the  aboUtion  of  bounties  on 
the  export  of  refined  sugar,  which  was 
agreed  upon  by  delegates  j&om  Great 
Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
at  a  conference  at  Brussels  in  July  1875  ; 
and,  if  so,  what  steps  are  proposed  to  be 


taken  in  consequence  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ? 

Me.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  regretted  to 
say  that  the  Dutch  Chamber  had  refused 
to  ratify  the  Convention  alluded  to.  Ne- 
gotiations were,  however,  being  con- 
ducted at  the  present  time  between  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  other 
Powers  interested  in  the  matter  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was 
possible  to  attain  the  object  contem- 
plated by  the  Convention.  The  sugar 
refiners  of  this  country  were  perfectly 
well  aware  that  this  was  a  subject  to 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
paid  great  attention,  and  they  intended 
still  to  pursue  the  same  object  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  the  desired  results. 

EGYPTIAN  FINANCE— MB.   CAVE'S 
BEPOBT.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  When  Mr. 
Cave's  Report  on  the  Finances  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  will  be  presented  to 
Parliament  ? 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  Sir,  there  has  been 
no  unnecessary  delay  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  Mr.  Cave's  Report ;  but  I 
think  the  hon.  Member  is  under  some 
erroneous  impression  as  to  the  circum- 
stances. I  understand  it  was  only  on 
Tuesday  last  that  the  Report  was  sent 
in,  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  Foreign 
Office.  Yesterday  my  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
considered  it  in  order  to  make  his  Col- 
leagues acquainted  with  it;  but  up  to 
the  present  moment  neither  myself,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  nor  any 
other  Colleague  of  my  noble  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
has  yet  even  seen  it. 

Mb.  LOWE  asked.  Whether  it  was 
intended  to  take  the  Vote  for  Mr. 
Cave's  mission  that  night  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: We  will  postpone  it. 

ABMY— SUPEBNUMEBABY  MAJOES  OP 
CAVALEY.— QUESTION. 

Me.  TENNANT  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  has  any 
objection  to  state  why  there  are  at  pre- 
sent in  the  Cavalry  of  the  Line  so  many 
supernumerary  Majors  on  fuU  pay  or 
waiting  absorption ;  and,  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  authorities  at  the 
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War  Office,  having  regard  to  the  just 
claims  of  officers,  and  the  economical 
administration  of  the  Army,  to  ffil  the 
vacancies  that  occur  in  other  Cavalry 
regiments  by  the  transfer  and  absorp- 
tion of  these  supernumeraries  ? 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY:  Super- 
numeraries arise  from  two  causes — one, 
the  reduction  of  the  Establishment,  and 
the  other  on  gfiving  power  to  those 
officers  to  hold  Staff  appointments  by 
which  Tegumental  promotion  has  been 
given  in  those  corps  to  which  they  be- 
long. It  is  not  generally  the  intention 
of  the  authorities  to  fill  up  vacancies  in 
other  Cavalry  regiments  by  these  super- 
numerary Majors ;  for  that  would  inter- 
fere unfairly  with  the  promotion  of  the 
senior  Captains  and  Lieutenants  of  those 
regiments. 

ROYAL  TITLES  BJLL— [Bill  83.] 

{Xr.  Ditraeli,  Mr.  Aatheton  Crou,  l/Lr.  Aiior- 

nty  Otntral,  lord  Gmrgt  Hamilton.) 

ooi£MrrrEE. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (J/r.  Ditraeli.) 

The  Makqubss  of  HAETINGTON, 
in  rising  to  move — 

"  That,  -while  willing  to  consider  a  measure 
enabling  Her  Majesty  to  make  an  addition  to 
the  Royal  Style  and  Title,  which  shall  include 
such  Dominions  of  Her  Majesty  as  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty may  seem  meet,  this  House  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  impair  the  ancient  and 
Royal  dignity  of  the  Crown  by  the  assumption 
of  the  style  and  title  of  Emperor," 

said :  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir,  the  House  will 
believe  me  when  I  say  that  I  undertake 
the  task  of  moving  this  Amendment 
against  the  further  progress  of  the  Bill 
now  before  us  with  great  reluctance.  I 
remember  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of 
London  (Mr.  Lowe),  when  he  made 
some  remarks  on  the  introduction  of 
this  Bill,  stated  why  it  was  a  matter  of 
very  considerable  delicacy  and  very  con- 
siderable difficulty  to  deal  with.  He 
stated — and  his  statement  is  perfectly 
correct — that  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  intro- 
duced this  measure  without  ascertaining 
that  the  proposal  they  make  will  not,  at 
all  events,  be  distasteful  to  the  feelings 
of  Her  Majesty.    Therefore,  if  we  be- 

Mr.  Tmnant 


lieve — as  we  must  believe— that  Her 
Majesty's  feelings  are  to  some  extent, 
however  small  that  extent  may  be,  inte- 
rested in  this  matter,  I  am  sure  the 
House  will  give  me  credit  for  feeling 
that  I  am  placed  in  a  position  which  is 
not  only  delicate,  but  painful,  when  I 
venture  to  submit  to  the  House  some 
reasons  why  this  BUI  should  not  be  fur- 
ther proceeded  with.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Bill  grave  questions  have 
arisen — questions  larger  and  wider  than 
any  contemplated  at  the  time  it  was 
introduced ;  larger,  certainly,  than  were 
foreseen  by  the  people  of  this  country  in 
general ;  larger  than  were  foreseen  by 
Sie  public  Press  or  by  public  men  in 
general.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
House  not  to  shrink  &om  the  discussion 
of  these  issues  now  that  they  have  been 
raised — issues  which  may  possibly  etSect 
not  only  the  future  adnunistration  of 
our  Oovemment  in  India,  but  which  may 
also  touch  the  place  which  the  Crown 
has  hitherto  held,  and  now  holds,  in  the 
feelings  and  afiPections  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Sir,  I  am  very  far  from 
imputing  any  blame  to  Her  Majesty's 
Gkivemment  for  the  introduction  of  this 
measure.  Some  ofus  might  have  doubted 
the  necessity — some  might  doubt  the 
expediency — but  very  few,  I  think,  upon 
this  side  of  the  House  would  have  been 
found  to  oppose  warmly  the  introduction 
and  passing  of  a  measure  the  object  of 
which  should  be,  as  stated  in  the  Pre- 
amble of  this  BlU,  the  recognition  of  the 
transfer  of  the  Government  of  India  to 
the  direct  Government  of  the  Queen. 
And  no  one  could  have  felt  any  doubt 
that,  if  such  a  measure  were  introduced 
at  all,  the  present  was  a  most  fitting  and 
opportune  moment  for  introducing  it — 
the  moment  when,  for  the  first  time  in 
our  history,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sove- 
reign has  visited,  and  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  India  itself,  and  when  he 
has  been  cordially  and  loyally  received 
by  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
there.  As  to  the  title  itself  which  Her 
Majesty  is  advised  to  assume,  I  am  per- 
fectly ready  to  admit  that,  unless  the 
Government  was  possessed  of  something 
of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  mi  them  to  foresee  the 
repugnance  and  distaste  with  which  the 
proposed  title  is  viewed  by  a  large  por- 
tion— ^I  do  not  say  by  the  whole — of  the 
people  of  this  country.  That  feeling, 
whether  it  be  great  or  whether  it  be 
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ranall,  which  now  does  exist,  at  all 
events  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  feeling 
perfectly  spontaneous  in  its  g^wth.  It 
has  certainly  not  been  stimulated  by 
articles  in  the  public  Press.  It  has  not 
been  stimulated  by  speeches  in  this 
House.  As  to  the  Press,  when  this  pro- 
posal was  first  made  the  opinion  of  the 
Press  was  almost  unanimous  in  its 
favour ;  and  when  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Lowe)  thought  it  his  duty  upon  the 
introduction  of  the  measure  to  make 
some  observations  upon  its  scope  and 
objects,  what  was  the  objection  taken  to 
the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  ?  It 
was  tiiat  my  right  hon.  Friend  presented 
a  view  of  our  position  and  prospects  in 
India  which  were  the  very  reverse  of  the 
view  likely  to  commend  itself  to  popnlar 
sympathy ;  and  I  can  imagine  no  speech 
less  intended  or  calculated  than  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  raise 
a  popular  cry  against  the  proposed  title. 
Then,  Sir,  I  maintain  that  the  feeling 
which  exists  in  the  country  on  this  sub- 
ject is  one  of  a  perfectly  spontaneous 
growth ;  that  from  the  moment  when 
the  real  effect  of  the  BiU  was  known 
this  feeling  has  been  growing  in  strength 
from  day  [to  day ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, I  think,  by  the  Government 
itself  that  if  the  Bill  is  passed  — 
as  I  suppose  it  will  pass — and  Her 
Majesty  assumes  the  title  which  she  is 
to  be  advised  to  assume,  she  will  not 
assume  it  by  that  unanimous  acclama- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  country  which 
alone,  I  conceive,  would  render  such  a 
title  acceptable  to  Her  Majesty.  While, 
as  I  have  said,  I  impute  no  blame  what- 
ever to  the  Government  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure,  I  cannot  admit 
that  their  conduct  of  the  measure  has 
been  judicious.  The  speech  in  which 
this  BiU  was  introduced  to  the  House, 
either  intentionally  or  otherwise,  failed 
to  convey  to  the  House  the  true  nature 
and  extent  of  the  issue  raised  by  the 
proposal  of  the  Government.  The  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  has  stated  that 
there  has  been  no  mystery  in  this 
matter.  I  must  take  leave  to  differ 
&om  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  think 
there  has  been,  and  there  is  still,  mys- 
tery, and  unnecessaiy  mystery ;  and  this 
nnnecessaiy  mystery  accounts  for  much 
of  the  repugnance  which  the  measure 
has  created.  There  was  mystery  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  refused,  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  to  tell  the 


House  what  title  Her  Majesly  would  be 
advised  to  assume.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman rested  his  refusal  upon  prece- 
dent, and  upon  respect  to  the  Boyal 
Prerogative.  But,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  conformed  to  the  strict  letter 
of  precedent,  in  my  opinion  he  departed 
widely  from  the  spirit  of  precedent.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  followed 
strictly  the  precedent  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  he  could  point  to  no  precedent 
for  asking  the  House  to  consider  a  mea- 
sure as  to  the  scope  and  object  of  which 
we  were  left  in  entire  ignorance.  Then 
as  regards  respect  for  the  Boyal  Pre- 
rogative, I  think  that  the  Eoyal  Pre- 
rogative is  not  concerned  in  this  matter 
at  all.  By  "  the  exercise  of  the  Eoyal 
Prerogative,"  I  take  to  be  meant  the 
exercise  of  some  power  for  which  the 
Crown  does  not  require  the  assent  of 
Parliament.  But  when  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  come  to  the  House  and  ask 
Parliament  to  grant  powers  which  Her 
Majesty  does  not  at  present  possess,  it 
appears  to  me  there  can  be  no  question 
of  Prerogative  at  all ;  it  is  open  to  Par- 
liament to  refuse  or  to  grant  these 
powers  precisely  under  the  conditions 
which  may  seem  most  expedient  to  Par- 
liament. There  was  mystery  again  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  answer  to 
a  Question  from  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Samuelson),  refused  to  state  what  title 
Her  Majesty  would  be  advised  to  take. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
that  the  answer  to  a  Question  put  by  a 
private  Member  was  not  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity for  giving  this  information  to  the 
House,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
at  least  have  infoimed  the  House  that, 
at  a  fitting  time,  such  a  statement  would 
be  made,  instead  of  waiting  for  the 
second  reading,  and  asking  the  House 
to  pass  on  the  same  evening  the  second 
reading  of  a  BiU  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  which  they  had  only  just  learnt. 
There  was  mystery  again  when  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  refused,  in  answer  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr. 
Noel),  to  lay  on  the  Table  the  despatches 
which  had  been  received  from  India 
upon  this  subject.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  lay  on  the  Table  these  despatches,  or 
extracts  firom  these  despatches ;  and  for 
this  reason — 

"  They  involve,"  he  said,  "political  considera- 
tions with  reference  to  the  particular  title  con- 
templated by  Her  Majesty — considerations  which 
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we  have  scmpuloudy  refrained  from  intro- 
ducing, and  I  trust  that  these  debates  may  be 
closed  -without  their  being;  introduced." 

Is  there  no  mysteiy  in  such  an  announce- 
ment as  this?  "Political  considera- 
tions "  are  involved,  and  these  "  political 
considerations"  are  not  only  not  to  be 
discussed  by  this  House,  but  we  are  not 
even  to  be  told  what  these  "political 
considerations"  are.  Last  of  aU,  there 
was  mystery  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  when,  in  answer 
to  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir 
William  Harcourt),  he  refused  to  state 
whether  the  Gtovemor  General  in  Coun- 
cil, or  the  Indian  Oouncil,  had  been  con- 
sulted at  all  on  the  subject  of  this  Bill. 
I  now  turn  from  the  course  of  conduct 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
since  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  to  the 
Bill  itself,  and  to  the  title  which  it  is 
proposed  that  Her  Majesty  should  as- 
sume. We  are  told  that  this  proposal  is 
made  in  the  interests  of  India,  and  in 
the  interests  of  India  alone.  We  have, 
however,  had  no  information  up  to  this 
time  as  to  the  Indian  object  which  this 
measure  is  expected  to  attain,  the  Indian 
advice  upon  which  this  measure  has 
been  based,  or  the  Indian  results  which 
it  is  expected  to  accomplish.  We  have 
been  told  that  it  is  merely  the  completion 
of  an  intention  formed  in  1858 — an 
intention  postponed,  but  an  intention 
which  has  never  been  abandoned.  Sir, 
it  is  not  oiu:  fault  if  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  form  of  the  Bill  itself 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  some- 
thing more  in  this  proposal  than  the 
mere  resumption  of  an  intention  which 
may  have  been  formed  in  1858.  We 
have  the  declaration  of  the  Government, 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that 
"  political  considerations  "  are  involved 
as  to  the  particular  title  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty is  to  assume,  and  we  have  the  evi- 
dence also  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill 
itself,  to  which,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  I  will  allude.  The  Preamble 
of  the  BiU  recites  that  by  the  Act  for 
the  better  Government  of  India  it  was 
enacted  that  the  Government  of  India — 

"  theretofore  vested  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  trust  for  Her  Majesty,  should  become 
vested  in  Her  Majesty,  and  that  India  should 
thenceforth  be  governed  by  and  in  the  name  of 
Her  Majesty." 

But,  Sir,  that  is  not  a  correct  recital  of 
the  Act  for  the  better  Government  of 
India.    That  Act  recited — 
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"  That  the  territories  in  the  possession  or 
under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  all  rights  vested  in  them  or  which  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  passed  might  have  been 
exercised  by  the  said  Company  m  relation  to 
any  territories  in  India,  shotild  become  vested  in 
Her  Majesty." 

Well,  what  is  the  object  of  that  recital 
in  the  Preamble?  If  the  reason  for 
this  change  of  title  is  to  be  foimd  in 
political  considerations,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  to  be  avoided  if  Her  Majesty  is 
to  be  advised  to  assume  more  direct  and 
personal  power  over  the  whole  of  India, 
over  the  Princes  and  the  people  of  India, 
we  contend  that  this  is  a  policy,  whether 
it  be  right  or  whether  it  be  wrong,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  the  House  in  a  Bill  of  this 
kind — a  BiU  which,  discuss  it  as  we  may, 
cannot  be  discussed  without  some  refer- 
ence to  considerations  personal  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  Then,  if  I  assume 
that  the  Government  will  be  willing  to 
alter  the  Preamble  as  proposed  by  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  th^  Member 
for  Oxford,  am  I  also  to  assume  that 
the  Prime  Minister  will  offer  to  the 
House  some  explanation  of  those  myste- 
rious political  considerations  with  which, 
he  said,  we  ought  not  to  meddle  ?  We 
have  been  told  that  the  Princes  and  the 
people  of  India  are  ardently  desirous 
that  the  Queen  should  assume  this  new 
title.  Well,  as  to  the  people  of  India, 
we  were  informed  the  other  night  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
that  country  that  the  people  of  India 
are  politically  dumb ;  and  therefore  the 
expression  of  their  ardent  desire  upon 
this  matter  can  hardly  have  influenced 
Her  Majesty  Government.  And,  as  to 
the  Princes  themselves  who  may  have 
expressed  some  such  wish,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  suggest  to  the  House  that  this 
new  title  which  Her  Majesty  is  to  be 
advised  to  assume,  can  only  reach  them 
through  the  medium  of  translation.  An 
important  point,  therefore,  for  our  con- 
sideration is,  what  the  English  title  of 
the  Queen  in  respect  of  her  Indian  pos- 
sessions is  to  be,  and  what  is  the  trans- 
lation into  the  Oriental  languages  by 
which  that  title  would  be  made  known 
to  our  fellow-subjects  in  India.  We 
have  not  been  told  by  any  Member  of 
the  Gbvemment  what  change  in  the 
translation  of  the  title  of  Her  Majesty 
is  to  be  the  result  of  this  measure.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  no  great 
amount  of  information  would  be  con- 
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yejed  to  the  House  if  we  were  told  tlie 
Hindoo  word  by  which  the  title  is  to  be 
translated.  But  I  think  the  House 
ought  to  know,  and  ought  to  be  told  by 
the  Government  as  precisely  as  could 
possibly  be  done  what  is  the  exact  scope 
and  significance  of  the  new  Indian  tide 
which  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  present 
one  in  the  Oriental  languages.  Further, 
I  maintain  that  we  ought  to  be  told, 
what,  however,  we  have  not  been  told, 
that  the  title  of  King  or  Queen  is  not 
equally  capable  of  being  translated  into 
the  highest  term  known  to  the  Oriental 
languages.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer the  other  night  gave  some  rea- 
sons and  precedents  for  the  adoption  of 
the  title  of  Empress,  and  he  related  an 
anecdote  of  Lord  Falmerston,  who  some 
years  ago  insisted  in  some  negotiations 
with  the  Persian  Qovemment  that  the 
term  describing  Her  Majesty  should  be 
the  highest  title  known  in  the  Persian 
language.  But  the  argument  derived 
&om  vmA  circumstance  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  go  as  for  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  imply.  What  was 
the  view  of  Lord  P&Imerston  1  It  was 
that  the  title  of  the  Queen  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  highest  title  used  in  that 
country.  He  insisted  that  the  Persian 
Government  should  render  Her  Majesty's 
title  by  the  highest  word  known  in  their 
language.  It  remains  still  to  be  ex- 
plained why  the  Queen  retaining  the 
ancient  title  of  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  India,  that  title 
should  not  be  translated  into  a  fitting 
word  of  similar  import  by  the  Indian 
Government.  And  now  I  ^ould  like  to 
say  one  word  as  to  the  colonial  aspect  of 
this  question.  I  think  nothing  could 
have  been  better  than  the  spirit  of  the 
remarks  made  with  reference  to  the 
colomes  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  upon  the 
first  introduction  of  this  Bill.  But  un- 
fortunately the  facts  of  the  case  did  not 
exactly  bear  out  the  arguments  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  based  upon 
what  he  then  stated.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said — and  I  believe  with  per- 
fect truth  —  that  the  colonists  regard 
themselves  not  so  much  as  Canadians  or 
Australians,  as  Englishmen  living  in 
Canada  or  Australia;  and  he  argued, 
therefore,  that  they  would  ^regard  it 
rather  as  a  slur  than  otherwise  if,  by 
the  enumeration  of  the  Colonial  Domi- 
nions of  the  Queen,  it  was  suggested 


that  the  Australians  and  Canadians  were 
no  longer  British  subjects.  That,  I 
think,  would  have  been  a  good  argu- 
ment if  the  title  of  Her  Majesty  had 
been  Queen  of  Great  Britain  or  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  But  by  no  stretch  of 
language,  by  no  stretch  of  imagination, 
can  it  be  maintained  that  Canada  and 
Australia  are  included  in  Chreat  Britain 
and  Ireland.  And  therefore  it  does  seem 
— at  first  sight  at  all  events — when,  for 
the  first  time,  one  of  the  dominions  of 
Her  Majesty  outside  Gh-eat  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  to  be  included  in  the  Boyal 
Title,  that  our  colonial  feUow-subjects 
might  feel  some  slur  was  put  upon 
them  by  the  omission  of  aU  reference  to 
the  equally  important  colonial  posses- 
sions of  Her  Majesty.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  on  another  occasion  took 
up  very  different  ^ound.  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  speaking  of  the 
colonies,  and  of  the  reasons  why  they 
were  not  to  be  included  in  the  new  title, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was 
because  the  colonists  are  a  fluctuating 
population,  they  come,  they  go,  they 
have  ample  means  of  maintaining  their 
connection  with  the  British  Crown  in  the 
persons  of  those  gentlemen  who,  having 
made  large  fortunes  in  the  colonies,  take 
up  their  residence  in  London,  and  are 
presented  and  attend  Her  Majesty's 
Court.  Well,  Sir,  that,  I  think,  is  not 
the  way  in  wl^ch  the  colonies  would 
desire  to  be  regarded,  or  in  which  they 
do  regard  themselves.  I  do  not  think 
the  colonies  would  wish  to  be  represented 
entirely  by  those  colonists  who  came 
over  to  England.  I  do  not  think  the 
colonies  desire  to  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  a  fluctuating  population,  whose 
only  desire  is  to  make  fortunes  there, 
and  then  return  home  to  England.  In 
my  view,  the  colonies  ought  to  be  re- 
garded, and  are  regarded  in  this  House, 
as  great  English-speaking  communities, 
destined  at  no  distant  day  to  rival  the 
greatness  of  England  herself,  and  to 
spread  over  all  the  world  the  language, 
the  civilization,  the  laws,  and  the  customs 
of  England.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
allegiance  and  afi'ections  of  our  colonial 
fellow-subjects  wiU  be  conciliated  when 
they  are  spoken  of  as  a  "fluctuating 
population,"  here  to-day  and  gone  to- 
morrow, and  amplyrepresented  by  those 
among  them  who  are  able  to  leave  the 
colonies  and  come  over  to  England. 
Well,  Sir,  it  is  for  these  reasons  that 
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this  change  of  title  is  recommended — 
for  pohtical  considerations  which  are  to 
be  scrupulously  avoided  in  the  debates 
in  this  House,  and  at  the  risk  of  alien- 
ating the  goodwill  of  our  fellow-subjects 
is.  the  colonies.  These  are,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  change 
in  the  style  and  title  of  Her  l^ajesty.  I 
know  we  may  be  told  that  this  is  not  a 
change,  but  simply  an  addition.  I  do 
not  want  to  quarrel  about  words ;  but  I 
maintain  that  whether  it  be  an  addition 
or  a  change  depends  entirely  upon  the 
question  of  the  amount  of  the  addition ; 
and  I  further  maintain  that  an  addition 
such  as  this  which  is  proposed  does 
amount  to  a  change.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  an  addition  may  be  made  to  a  noble 
structure  which  shall  in  no  way  change 
its  character,  but  even  make  it  more 
harmonious.  But  if  you  put  to  an  old 
English  castle  a  Orecian  portico  or  an 
Italian  faqade,  I  venture  to  think  that 
there  will  be  a  change.  My  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho)  has  given  Notice  of  an  Amend- 
ment  which  he  purposes  to  move  in  case 
of  the  rejection  of  that  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  move,  and  which  is 
intended,  I  conclude,  to  meet  some  of 
the  objections  which  are  felt  to  the  pro- 
posed title  which  Her  Majesty  is  advised 
to  assume.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
Amendment  of  my  noble  Friend  is  in 
part  unnecessary,  and  in  part  will  fail  of 
its  object.  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to 
tell  Her  Majesty  to  "  cause  precedence 
on  all  occasions  to  be  given  to  the  title 
of  Queen  over  that  of  Empress."  Our 
worst  fears  have  not  extended  so  far  as 
to  imagine  that  the  title  of  Queen  is  to 
be  placed  as  inferior  after  that  of  Em- 
press. But  when  my  noble  Friend  g^es 
on  to  pray  Her  Majesty  "  to  confine  to 
Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions  the 
assumption  by  members  of  the  Soyal 
Family  of  the  title  of  Imperial,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  of  Boyal  Highness,"  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  it  will  be  a  very  poor 
compliment  to  our  fellow-subjects  in 
India,  for  whose  especial  benefit  this 
change  is  proposed,  to  tell  them  that  the 
title  of  Queen  is  on  all  occasions  to  have 
precedence  over  that  of  Empress,  be- 
cause, in  the  words  of  my  noble  Friend, 
it  involves  considerations  of  "just  pride 
and  jealousy  "  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  England.  But,  even  if  I  could  agree 
that  the  object  which  the  noble  Lord 
seeks  to  attain  by  that  Amendment  was 
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desirable,  I  cannot  think  that  his  Amend- 
ment meets  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  any  such 
precaution  as  he  proposes  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  this  or  any  other 
title  by  Her  Majesty.  We  all  know  that 
Her  Majesty  will  use  whatever  powers 
may  be  conferred  upon  her  and  what- 
ever titles  she  may  be  advised  to  assume 
with  all  consideration  for  the  wishes  of 
her  people.  But,  Sir,  I  submit  that  this 
is  a  question  that  is  not  altogether  within 
the  powers  even  of  Her  Majesty.  Let 
this  title  be  assumed,  and  it  is  not  within 
the  powers  of  Her  Majesty  herself  to 
limit  precisely  the  conditions  under  which 
it  may  be  used.  "We  ought  not  to  for^t 
that  this  title  is  being  granted,  not  for 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  for  years  to 
come  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say,  when 
once  the  title  has  been  assumed,  what 
may  be  the  future  use  that  may  be  made 
of  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  whether 
at  some  future  time  this  Imperial  title 
wiU  not,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Qreen- 
wich,  as  it  always,  he  thinks,  has  done, 
overshadow,  and  ultimately  absorb,  the 
ancient  and  Boyal  title  of  the  Grown. 
There,  again,  Sir,  the  House  has  been 
left  with  very  little — I  think,  insufficient 
— information  from  the  Government. 
How  far  is  it  intended  to  carry  this 
change?  Instances  innumerable  will 
occur  to  every  Member  of  this  House. 
How  are  we  in  future  to  describe  the 
estates  of  the  Bealm  ?  "  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons"  we  know;  but  are 
we  to  have  King,  Emperor,  Lords, 
and  Commons  ?  How  is  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Her  Majesty  in  Council  to  run  ? 
Is  "the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Ma- 
jesty" to  become  "  the  Queen  and  Em- 
press's Most  Excellent  Majesty  ?  "  Will 
Proclamations  conclude  with  "  Qod  save 
the  Queen ! "  or  "  Gkwi  save  the  Queen  and 
Empress  ?  "  Is  the  new  title  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  are  we  to  pray  for  "Our 
Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen  and  Em- 
press ? '  These  may  appear  small  mat- 
ters, but  I  think  they  are  not  trivial; 
and  I  hold  that  information  on  each  and 
all  of  these  is  due  to  the  House  from 
the  Clovernment.  All  these  things,  whe- 
ther intended  or  not,  make  up  an  amount 
of  change — a  great  change,  which  I  say 
is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  shall 
not  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  into 
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any  diacossioa  as  to  the  superioiily  or 
otherwise  of  the  title  of  Empress.  It  is 
not  because  the  title  of  Emperor  is  supe- 
rior to  that  of  King  or  because  it  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  King  that  the  change  is 
contemplated  with  diahke  in  this  country. 
The  title  of  Emperor  may  be  a  good 
title  for  other  nations ;  but  the  reason 
why  it  is  disliked  by  the  people  of  this 
country  is  that  it  is  a  title  other  than 
that  of  King.  King  or  Queen  has  been 
good  enough  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  if  good  enough  for  us  we 
believe  it  will  be  good  enough  for  our 
descendants.  As  to  India,  in  whose  in- 
terest it  is  stated  this  change  is  to  be 
nuule,  it  is  ft>r  the  Government  to  show 
— as  they  have  not  shown  yet — ^how  the 
interests  of  Her  Majesty's  subject  in 
India  will  be  influenced  by  the  change. 
It  has  been  by  the  subjects  of  our  Kmg 
or  Queen  that  the  rule  of  Her  Majesty 
has  been  established  in  India.  It  is 
under  the  rule  of  the  Queen  that  mea- 
sures have  lately  been  inaug^urated  for 
the  promotion  of  the  material  prosperity 
and  improvement  of  that  country.  It  is 
the  son  of  the  Queen  who  has  just  been 
loyally  received  by  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  India ;  and  it  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  show — as  they  have  not  shown 
yet — that  the  stability  of  her  Empire 
and  the  happiness  of  her  subjects  are  at 
aU  involved  in  the  assumption  of  a  title 
more  akin  to  that  of  Oriental  Princes, 
whose  government  she  has  no  desire  to 
imitate  and  whose  traditions  she  has  no 
wish  to  revive.  As  for  ourselves,  we 
cannot  forget — ^if  the  Government  for- 

§et  —  that  under  our  Kings  and 
'ueens  this  country  has  grown  to  be 
great  and  prosperous.  We  cannot  for- 
get that  under  the  present  reign  the 
loyalty  which  the  people  of  this  country 
have  always  felt  to  their  Sovereign  has, 
I  think  I  may  say,  grown  to  a  passion. 
It  is  under  the  Queen  as  the  head  of  the 
Constitutional  system  of  Government 
that  we  have  reached  a  happiness  and  a 
renown  which  we  believe  has  no  parallel 
in  the  world ;  and  I  trust  the  time  will 
never  come  when  the  people  of  this 
country  will  call  their  Constitutional 
Sovereign  by  any  other  name  than  that 
which  they  have  so  long  known  and 
loved  so  well.  The  noble  Marquess  con- 
cluded by  moving  hia  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 
To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
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"  while  willing  to  consider  a  measure  enabling 
Her  Majesty  to  make  an  addition  to  the  Boyal 
Style  and  Title,  which  shall  include  such  Do- 
minions of  Her  Majesty  as  to  Her  Majesty  may 
seem  meet,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  impair  the  ancient  and  Royal 
dignity  of  the  Crown  by  the  assumption  of  the 
style  and  title  of  Emperor," — (Tht  Marqut*»  of 
Martitiffton,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  tee  EXCHE- 
QT7EB :  I  can  very  well  understand. 
Sir,  that  the  noble  Lord,  in  taking  the 
course  he  has  felt  it  his  duty  ^  take 
to-night,  must  have  experienced  con- 
siderable reluctance  in  assuming  a  posi- 
tion painful  to  anyone,  especiaJly  pain- 
ful to  one  occupying  a  position  like 
his  own.  I  can  understand  that  he 
must  have  felt  that  it  was  painful  to 
place  himself,  even  seemingly,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  measure  which,  if  it  is  to 
have  the  grace  it  ought  to  have,  should 
be  passed  unanimously.  I  can  very  well 
understand  the  reluctance  with  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  been  obliged  to 
state  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
him  to  take  a  course  which,  I  think  we 
must  infer  from  many  of  his  observa- 
tions, would  have  been  against  his  own 
judgment — against  the  judgment  which 
when  this  measure  was  first  presented 
to  him  he  was  disposed  to  form — against 
the  judgment,  as  he  confesses,  which 
was  formed  of  it  by  those  who  sit  in 
this  Assembly,  and  by  those  who  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion,  but  whose  judgment  has  been 
overborne,  as  he  hunself  described,  by 
what  he  called  an  outbreak  of  sponta- 
neous reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  or  rather,  as  I  suspect  we  must 
call  it,  by  the  somewhat  less  dignified 
name  of  a  panic.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  unprecedented  in  an 
unreasoning  panic.  These  things,  we 
have  seen  in  other  matters ;  but  I  must 
say,  of  all  extraordinary  instances  of 
panic  none  has  ever  appeared  to  me  so 
unfoimded  and  absurd  as  the  present. 
If  you  were  to  go  into  those  classes  of 
society  to  which,  I  suppose,  the  noble 
Lord  refers,  it  would  seem,  &om  the 
language  reported  to  be  used,  that  fears 
were  entertained  that  an  attack  was  to 
be  made  on  our  liberties,  and  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  counixy  was  in  dan- 
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ger.  A  Notice  is  put  on  the  Notioe 
Paper  of  this  House  pointing  to  the  des- 
potic title  of  Empress  as  inconsistent 
with  the  free  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try— fears  are  entertained  and  anxieties 
are  expressed  which  the  noble  Lord 
must  have  blushed  as  he  gave  vent  to 
them.  He  said  there  were  fears  lest  the 
style  of  "  King,  Lords,  and  Commons" 
should  be  changed — there  were  fears 
that  the  form  of  our  Prayer  Book 
should  be  altered — there  were  fears  lest 
the  name  of  the  Queen,  so  dear  as  it 
has  been  to  the  country  for  so  many 
centuries,  and  dearer  than  ever  during 
the  last  40  years,  should  be  impaired  by 
the  adoption  of  the  title  now  proposed. 
Can  anything  be  more  absurd?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  noble  Lord  was  serious 
when  he  made  that  remark  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible he  can  suppose  that  any  Ministry 
could  contemplate,  or  dare  to  contem- 
plate, the  passing  of  any  measure  hav- 
ing such  an  effect  ?  What  is  the  fact  ? 
Is  it  proposed  that  Her  Majesty,  in  re- 
spect of  a  certain  part  of  her  Dominions, 
and  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
which  I  shall  presently  state,  should 
have  added  to  her  titles  one  of  a 
local  character  which  will  in  no  way 
impair  the  honour  of  the  title  she  bears, 
and  Her  Majesty  will  be  no  less 
the  "  Queen  of  tiie  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland"  after 
adding  to  that  title  "  Empress  of  India" 
than  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  less  the 
Prince  of  Wales  because  he  adds  to  that 
title  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  ?  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  argue  against  panic  and  preju- 
dice ;  but  I  would  entreat  the  House  to 
consider  for  a  moment  how  really  sense- 
less— if  I  may  use  the  expression — is 
the  cry  that  has  been  raised.  But  I  am 
told  we  are  not  only  debarred  from  taking 
this  step  by  the  reluctance  that  has 
been  expressed,  but  also  by  certain  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  that  have  been 
given.  The  reasons  which  have  been 
adduced  to  fortify  the  position  assumed 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  unrea- 
sonable and  are  self-condemnatory ;  but 
it  is  because  such  reasons  have  been 
adduced,  and  seriously  re-stated  to  us 
to-night  by  the  noble  Lord,  I  think  it  is 
important  the  House  should  consider 
what  are  the  consequences  to  which  they 
will  lead.  However  much  we  may  de- 
sire to  call  in  the  aid  of  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  to  have  a 
unanimous  vote  on  this  occasion,  still, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


if  we  are  debarred  from  that  aid,  if  we 
are  to  be  resisted  on  Party  grounds,  or 
on  any  other  grounds,  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  measure  which  we  believe  to  be  in 
itself  right  and  proper,  and  possessing 
in  various  ways  political  importance — 
and  especially  if  we  are  to  be  hindered 
in  proceeding  with  that  measure  upon 
groimds  which,  if  they  can  be  sus- 
tained, are  of  the  most  serious  charac- 
ter,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
fight,  to  argue  the  question  seriously 
and  earnestly,  and  to  consider  what  are 
those  grounds  which  are  brought  in  aid 
by  Gentlemen  who,  I  think,  are  rather 
at  a  loss  for  arguments.  There  have  been 
several  speeches  made  by  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  bench  opposite  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  this  discussion — speeches 
that  were  intended  to  convey  arg^imients 
against  the  adoption  of  this  titie ;  and 
if  it  should  unfortunately  be  the  opi- 
nion of  Parliament  that  the  Boyal  Titles 
Bill  should  not  be  proceeded  with,  and 
if  it  were  to  be  defeated  upon  the 
groimd  which  was  held  in  these  ar- 
guments, I  venture  to  say  a  most 
serious  blow  would  be  struck  at  prin- 
ciples which  are  dear  to  England  and 
at  interests  which  are  vital  to  Eng- 
land by  the  acceptance  of  such  principles 
as  those  which  emanated  from  that 
Bench.  I  refer,- not  to  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  to-night — though 
to  some  extent  he  has  given  his  sanction 
to  arguments  used  by  Gentletnen  near 
him — but  I  refer  especially  to  speeches 
we  have  heard  at  different  stages  of  these 
debates,  one  of  them  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
London  (Mr.  Lowe).  Are  we  to  abstain 
from  adding  to  the  titles  of  the  Queen  a 
title  that  will  connect  her  with  India 
lest,  forsooth,  a  time  should  come  when 
India  may  be  torn  from  us?  If  after 
having  made  this  proposal  we  draw  back 
— if,  after  having  proposed  that  our 
Sovereign  should  add  to  the  proud  list 
of  her  titles  one  that  connects  her  with 
that  great  Empire  in  the  East,  we  draw 
back  and  say  it  is  impossible  to  proceed 
with  the  measure  beqause  we  may  some 
day  lose  India — what  will  be  thought, 
I  do  not  say  of  our  power,  but  of  our  de- 
termination to  retain  it  ?  For  it  is  the 
determination  of  England  to  maintain 
the  connection  which  subsists  between 
this  country  and  India.  I  do  not  say 
there  are  not  Gentlemen  and  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  who  will   not  re- 
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pndiate  that  doctrine;  but  this  I  will 
Tentare  to  say — if  this  measure  is  de- 
feated and  if  this  title  is  rejected,  that 
irill  go  forth  as  one  of  the  reasons.  [Mr. 
LowB :  No,  no !]  Was  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  really  throwing  away  his 
efforts  ?  What  id  he  make  that  speech 
for  ?  Did  it  mean  anything  ?  I  venture 
to  think  there  was  more  truth  in  the 
gfflieral  impression  which  prevailed  after 
this  speech  had  been  made,  that  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  had  some  such 
meaning  in  his  mind,  than  in  the  ironical 
cheers  with  which  my  reference  to  it  is 
now  greeted.  I  must  refer  to  another 
far  more  dangerous  speech  delivered  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  and  the  peculiar  argu- 
ment which  he  adduced,  and  which  the 
noble  Lord  following  in  his  wake  has 
again  brought  before  us  to-night — ^I 
mean  the  argument  which  he  adduced 
that  if  you  add  this  title  of  Empress  of 
India  to  the  titles  of  our  Sovereign  you 
will  in  some  way  change  the  rdations 
between  the  Queen  or  the  Sovereigns  of 
England  and  the  Princes  of  India,  that 
you  are  in  some  way  impairing  their 
political  position,  and  that  you  are, 
under  the  guise  of  a  formal  assumption  of 
a  title,  effecting  a  serious  political  revolu- 
tion. If  that  is  the  real  meaning  of,  or 
if  it  is  a  fiur  inference  from,  the  JBill 
which  is  now  presented  to  the  House, 
by  all  means  let  it  be  resisted.  But  let 
us  be  cautious;  let  us  beware  that  in 
taking  that  ground  we  do  not  sacrifice 
the  position  which  England  really  holds ; 
let  us  beware  we  do  not  recede  from  the 
position  England  assumes  and  which  she 
legitimately  holds  as  the  paramoimt 
Power  in  ladia.  I  will  not  trouble  my- 
self by  following  the  noble  Lord  into 
what  I  may  call  quibbles  as  to  the  parti- 
cularwordmg  of  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill. 
These  are  matters  which  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  Committee.  If  there  is  any 
uncertainty,  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  wording,  which  I  do 
not  believe  there  is,  I  will  leave  it  to  be 
discussed  in  Committee,  when  we  can 
deal  with  it  satisfactorily.  The  groimd 
which  is  taken  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
is  this — If  you  say  that  the  Queen  is 
Empress  of  India,  without  some  limita- 
tion to  the  territories  of  the  East  India 
Company,  you  are  encroaching  on  the 
rights  of  Princes  who  are  independent 
of  you.  That  I  understand  to  be  the 
(u^ininent,  apd  I  say  it  is  not  only  un- 


true in  fact  but  most  dangerous  in  ten- 
dency, and  one  most  fatal  for  us  to 
admit.  What  are  these  Native  Princes  ? 
What  are  their  rights?  Let  me  quote 
what  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Green- 
wich said,  for  it  is  important  we  should 
have  his  words  before  us — 

"  I  am  under  the  belief  that  to  this  moment 
there  are  important  Princes  and  States  in  India 
over  which  we  have  never  assumed  dominion, 
whatever  may  have  been  our  superiority  of 
strength.  We  are  now  going  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  assimie  that  dominion.  .  .  .  Does 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  mean  to  assure  us 
that  the  Princes  of  India,  who  hitherto  have 
enjoyed  political  supremacy,  desire  to  surrender 
it  through  the  medium  of  this  Bill  ?  " 

The  Bill,  if  it  passes  into  an  Act,  and 
the  title,  if  Her  Majesty  assumes  it,  will 
not  change  by  one  iota  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  the  Princes  of 
India  and  ourselves.  Let  me  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  what  Princes  and  - 
States  he  refers  to,  and  what  he  means 
by  that  word  "  dominion."  In  one  sense 
it  is  true  there  are  many  States  in  India 
in  which  Princes  are  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs ;  they 
govern  their  own  territories  and  exercise 
sovereign  rights  within  them ;  and  over 
those  States  and  over  those  Princes  we, 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  cannot 
be  said  to  exercise,  and  never  claimed  to 
exe^ise,  anything  in  the  nature  of 
dominion  or  sovereignty ;  and  therefore, 
when  the  question  is  raised  whether  you 
may  use  the  term  "  Eong  "  or  "  Queen  " 
as  appropriate  for  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country  in  reference  to  those  States,  I 
would  admit  that  it  would  be  an  inappro- 
priate title ;  because  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Sovereigpi  of  this  country 
exercises  kingly  authority  in  the  States 
which  are  so  governed  by  their  Native 
Princes.  But  do  these  States  occupy  an 
independent  position  such  eis  Belgium 
or  Holland  or  Portugal  may  be  said  to 
hold  ?  Are  they  in  the  same  absolutely 
free  and  independent  relation  to  us  that 
any  European  State  is  ?  Nothing  of  the 
sort.  There  is  no  single  State  in  India 
which  does  not  acknowledge  the  British 
GJovemment  as  the  paramount  Power. 
Let  me  mention  one  or  two  of  the  in- 
cidents of  this  power.  There  is  no  single 
Native  State  which  has  the  right  of  de- 
claring war  or  of  making  Treaties.  [Mr. 
John  Bbioht  :  Treaties  with  us  ?]  With 
us  ?  Oh,  yes.  If  I  wanted  an  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  every  argument — every 
trord  used  is  twisted  into  something  like 
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an  ailment,  I  oould  not  luiTe  a  better 
than  tliat  interruption.  It  is  really 
worth  while,  as  I  have  touched  on  this 
point,  and  as  the  interruption  reminds 
me  of  it,  to  refer  to  what  I  formerly  said 
on  the  question  of  the  Yarkand  Treaty. 
I  stated  that  two  or  three  years  ago 
Iiord  Northbrook,  in  sending  an  Enyoy 
to  Yarkand  to  conclude  a  Treaty  with 
the  ruler  of  that  State,  which  is  not  in 
India,  described  Her  M^esty  as  the 
Empress  of  Hindostan.  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  hon.  Member  for  Banbury 
(Mr.  Samuelson)  asking  whether  Yar- 
kand was  in  British  India,  and  I  said — 
"  Not  at  all ;  "  but  the  inference  I  drew 
from  the  fact  stated  was  this — that  Lord 
Northbrook,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  send- 
ing an  Envoy  upon  an  important  mission, 
knew  what  he  was  about  and  had  reasons 
for  adopting  this  particular  title,  and 
when  you  come  to  look  at  the  Treaty  he 
concluded  you  see,  I  think,  what  one  of 
those  reasons  was.  Lord  Northbrook, 
through  Sir  Douglas  Eorsyth,  concluded 
a  Treaty  with  the  Buler  of  Yarkand,  and 
this  is  the  9th  Article  of  that  Treaty — 

"The  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  within 
the  dominions  of  His  Highness  the  Ameer  by 
British  subjects  under  the  Treaty  shall  extend  to 
the  subjects  of  all  Princes  and  States  in  India 
in  alliance  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen ;  and  if, 
with  respect  to  any  such  Prince  or  State,  any 
other  provisions  relating  to  this  Treaty  or  to 
other  matters  should  be  considered  desirable, 
they  shall  bo  negotiated  through  the  British 
Government. 

There  is  an  illustration  of  the  relations 
we  hold  with  these  various  States.  They 
are  not  absolutely  independent.  They 
cannot  make  war  against  foreigners  or 
among  themselves;  they  cannot  make 
Treaties  except  with  ourselves;  they  can- 
not regulate  their  succession  except  with 
our  consent.  Does  that  look  like  the 
great  independence  of  which  we  hear? 
Why  cfinnot  they  regulate  their  succession 
without  our  consent  ?  Because  we  stand 
in  the  relation  of  the  paramount  Power 
towards  them  as  what  may  be  called, 
roughly,  feudatory  and  subordinate 
States,  and  because  we  occupy  towards 
them  that  position  which  is  most  accu- 
rately described — of  all  the  titles  that  I 
am  aware  of — by  that  of  Emperor.  That 
was  the  title  which  we  gave  to  those 
who  occupied  the  paramount  position  in 
India  long  ago.  That  was  the  title  held 
by  the  Rulers  of  Delhi,  the  Lords  Para- 
mount in  former  days.     [Sir  Geosob 
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Oaicpbell  :  No.]  I  do  not  mean  to  aay 
that  is  the  word  in  the  Native  language ; 
but  it  is  the  word  which,  if  you  take  up 
any  Indian  history  of  those  times,  you 
will  find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  an 
Englishman  used  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Buler  and  Emperor  of  Delhi. 

Snt  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL:  For 
100  years  the  British  Government  ack- 
nowledged the  Bulers  of  Delhi  by  the 
title  of  the  GJreat  Mogul.  

Thb  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  will  not,  Sir,  pit  my  authority 
on  Indian  matters  against  that  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy ; 
but  allow  me,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
use  that  is  made,  and  authoritatively 
made,  of  that  title,  to  read  a  short  ex- 
tract from  a  document  the  authority  of 
which  I  think  will  not  be  denied  by 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  I  will 
quote  from  the  celebrated  Adoption 
Despatch,  written  by  Lord  Canning  when 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich 
was  a  Member  of  the  Government,  to  all 
the  Chiefs  of  India,  and  which  is  often 
held  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  those  Chiefs. 
In  paragraph  18,  Lord  Canning  speaks 
of  the  Emperors  of  Delhi.  Lord  Canning 
is  recommending  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment that  he  should  be  authorized  by 
the  Government  to  issue  a  general  Sun- 
nud  to  the  States  of  India,  authoriz- 
ing them  to  adopt  according  to  their 
own  customs ;  and  he  gives  these  rea- 
sons in  his  despatch  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government — 

"A  time  so  opportune  for  the  step  can  never 
occur  again.  The  last  vestiges  of  the  Boyal 
House  of  Delhi,  from  which,  for  our  own  con- 
venience, we  had  long  been  content  to  accept  a 
vicarious  authority,  have  been  swept  away.  The 
last  pretender  for  the  representation  of  the 
Peishwah  has  disappeared.  The  Crown  of 
England  stands  forth  the  unquestioned  ruler 
and  paramount  Power  in  all  India,  and  is,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  face  to  face  with  its 
feudatories.  There  is  a  reality  in  the  Suzer- 
ainty of  the  Sovereignty  of  England  which  has 
never  existed  before,  and  which  is  not  only  felt 
but  eagerly  acknowledged  by  the  Chiefs." 

That  was  the  proposal  made  by  Lord 
Canning  to  the  Government  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  was  a 
leading  Member.  [Mr.  Lowe  was  un- 
derstood to  say  that  the  words  of  the 
despatch  were,  "Royal  Houseof  Delhi."] 
Every  term  is  caught  up  ;  the  very  epi- 
thet "  royal "  is  caught  up.  That  epithet 
we  may  discuss  afterwards  ;  but  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
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Gi«en>rich  is  not  directed  against,  any 
paiticolar  term,  sucli  as  "Koyal,"  or 
"  Imperial,"  but  against  the  nse  of  the 
term  "  India."  That  is,  he  says,  the 
assumption  of  an  authority  ve  have  no 
right  to  assume.  [Mr.  Gladstoitb: 
Quote  the  words.]  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
want  to  misrepresent  the  right  hon.  Gen> 
tleman's  words.  He  made  it  an  objection 
— if  it  is  not  an  objection  I  do  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  it — he  made  it  an 
objection  to  our  taking  this  title  that 
apparently  we  were  g^ing  by  Act  of 
FarUament  to  assume  a  dominion  which 
we  do  not  nowpossess.  I  do  not  wish 
to  weary  the  Etouse  by  going  through 
the  restrictions  which  you  put  upon  these 
Native  States,  or  rather  through,  the  de- 
tails of  the  relations  in  which  they  stand 
to  the  paramount  Power,  but  I  may 
mention  one,  for  it  is  very  important.  I 
find  that  in  these  independent  States  we 
leg^ialate  for  our  own  subjects  within  the 
territory  of  those  States.  We  passed  an 
Act  in  tiie  year  1869  declaring  that — 

"  The  Governor  General  of  India  shall  have 
power,  at  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  making 
laws  and  regulations,  to  make  laws  and  regu- 
lations for  all  British  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
within  tiie  Dominions  of  PiincfiB  and  States  in 
India  in  alliance  with  Her  Majesty,  whether 
in  the  service  of  the  Government  of  India  or 
otherwise." 

That  was  a  remarkable  instance,  and  I 
could  mention  others.  But  let  me  ask 
the  House  to  consider  this.  What  hap- 
pened after  the  Mutiny  ?  What  was  the 
course  which  we  pursued  towards  those 
Frinoes  who  were  said  to  have  been 
ruling  their  own  States  ?  We  put  some 
of  them  on  theb  trial .  On  what  charge  ? 
On  the  charge  of  disloyalty.  Disloyalty 
to  whom  ?  Disloyalty,  of  course,  in  our 
view  of  the  matter,  to  the  paramount 
Power ;  but  in  the  view  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite,  it  was  nothing  of  the 
sort.  I  am  sorry  to  have  detained  the 
House  by  entering  much  into  this  point. 
But  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  do  so — 
not  that  it  is  a  matter  that  we  would 
have  desired  to  bring  forward  or  to  press 
on  the  House,  but  we  are  driven  to  it. 
Nothing  could  have  been  further  from 
the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment— nothing,  I  am  sure,  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  heart  or  the  feelings  of 
Her  Majesty  —  than  taking  any  step 
which  would  even  appear  adverse  to 
the  lights  of  the  Princes  of  India.    On 


the  contrary,  this  was  intended  as  a 
g^racious  and  purely  oomplimentaiy  act, 
which  we  never  supposed  would  be  made 
an  occasion  of  strife  and  animosity.  It 
is  not  our  fault.  We  have  not  raised 
these  points.  They  have  been  raised  by 
others ;  and  they  are  pressed — weak  as 
they  are,  dangerous  as  they  are — in  order 
that  the  panic  and  the  prejudice  may  not 
seem  to  be  without  some  foundation. 
There  is  another  argument  pressed  into 
the  service  by  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  to  wmch  I  give  almost  as  little 
weight ;  because  I  feel  that  it  is  not  a 
sound  arg^ument;  that  it  has  no  real 
foundation ;  that  it  has  been  an  after- 
thought called  in  in  aid.  I  mean  the 
argument  with  regard  to  the  colonies. 
The  case  of  the  colonies  differs  wholly 
from  the  case  of  India.  The  colonies 
are  always  with  us,  and  all  we  have  is 
theirs.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
their  political  relations  to  us  such  as  there 
has  been  in  the  relations  between 
England  and  India.  What  was  the  oc- 
casion for  the  alteration,  if  you  like 
so  to  call  it,  but  the  addition  as  we 
call  it,  in  the  title  of  the  Sovereign  in 
regard  to  India?  It  was  because  a 
change  was  made  in  the  relations  be- 
tween England  and  India,  by  which  India 
has  been  brought  into  new  and  direct 
relations  with  ue  Sovereign  of  England. 
It  was  meet  and  right  that  there  should 
be  a  corresponding  addition  made  to  the 
titles  of  the  Sovereign  to  mark  the  change 
by  which  India  was  brought  under  her 
direct  rule.  But  there  has  been  no  such 
change  in  respect  to  the  colonies.  The 
colonists  are  men  who  have  gone  out 
from  among  us — men  of  our  own  stock 
and  kindred ;  and  there  is  no  relation 
between  the  proposal  that  Her  Majesty 
should  take  a  tiUe  directly  marking  her 
connection  with  our  Indian  Empire  as 
the  Sovereign  Paramount  of  the  whole 
of  India  and  any  proposal  that  may  be 
made  in  regard  to  the  colonies.  But 
there  are  many  who,  not  going  the 
length  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich,  or  arguing  that  we 
ought  not  to  assume  any  Indian  title  at 
all,  yet  say — "By  all  means  let  Her 
Majesty  take  a  title  to  mark  her  domi- 
nion in  India,  only  do  not  let  it  be  the 
titleof  Empress."  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
what  title  is  it  to  be?  [Several  hon.' 
Members  :  Queen.]  I  have  already 
shown  that,  for  one  reason,  the  title  of 
Queen  would  not  accurately  represent 
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the  relations  which  otir  SoTereign  bean 
to  the  States  'which  are  govemed  by  their 
own  Native  Princes.  It  means  at  once 
too  much  and  too  little :  too  much,  be- 
cause it  would  seem  to  imply  that  she 
had  some  direct  concern  in  tbe  govern- 
ment of  such  a  State  as  that  of  Indore  or 
Chralior ;  too  little,  because  it  would  fail 
to  convey  to  the  Indian  mind  that  which 
you  wish  to  convey — that  is  to  say,  that 
Her  Majesty  occupies  the  position  of 
paramount  Power  in  India.  Now,  when 
you  are  dealing  with  the  question  as  an 
Indian  question,  when  you  are  proposing 
that  Her  Majesty  should  assume  a  title 
that  will  be  appropriate  to  mark  her  po- 
sition in  India,  I  must  ask  the  House  to 
consider  whether  we  should  pay  more 
attention  to  the  evidence  of  England  or 
to  the  evidence  of  India  itself  on  this 
matter.  [Sir  William  Hahooitet  :  There 
is  no  evidence.]  No  evidence !  I  would 
like  to  ask — Is  it  not  some  evidence  that 
the  Governor  General  of  India  himself 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  and 
proper,  and  right,  to  put  into  so  solemn 
a  document  as  tiiat  to  which  I  have 
referred  the  title  of  Empress  of  Hin- 
dostan?  I  do  not,  however,  rely  only 
upon  that.  I  venture  to  say  that  you 
would  find,  from  many  Indian  news- 
papers and  from  Indian  conversation, 
that  the  title  "Empress"  is  one  that 
for  a  long  time  past  has  been  trem- 
bling upon  the  lips  of  the  English- 
speaking  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  India.  We  are  told  by  one 
hon.  Gentleman  in  his  Amendment  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  title  of  Empress  could 
not  be  accurately  translated  into  any 
Native  language,  it  does  not  signify 
what  sort  of  title  you  give  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, provided  you  translate  it  into  a 
sufficiently  dignified  Indian  or  Mahome- 
dan  title.  According  to  him,  the  title 
might  be  Gh-and  Duchess  or  anything 
else,  provided  you  translate  it  by  a 
sufficiently  dignified  Native  term.  The 
noble  Lord  himself  told  us  just  now 
that,  after  aU,  this  is  a  title  we  should 
have  to  translate,  and  that  upon  that 
translation  everything  depended.  But 
does  the  noble  Lord  or  do  hon.  Gentle- 
men suppose  that  the  educated  and  lead- 
ing people  of  India  do  not  understand 
English  as  well  as  we  do  ourselves  ? 
Does  he  suppose  that  they  do  not  know 
the  shades  of  difierence  between  one 
title  and  another,  and  that  they  do  not 
understand  why  it  is  that  we  do  not  like 
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the  adoption  of  a  title  which  they  have 
marked  out  as  being  the  proper  one? 
But  it  is  said  they  have  not  so  marked 
it  out.  It  happens  that  two  or  three  ad- 
dresses were  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
some  years  ago  upon  the  happy  recovery 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  illness.  I 
have  addresses  here  from  the  ex-King  of 
Oude,  from  the  Bajah  of  Dholapore, 
and  others.  The  title  of  Empress  is 
used  in  them  all.  But  I  have  also 
an  address  —  one  that  deserves  atten- 
tion —  from  another  Native  Prince, 
whose  distinguished  position  and  high 
character  have  recently  been  promi- 
nently acknowledged — I  mean  the  Ma- 
harajah of  Jeypore,  who  was  selected 
by  the  Governor  General  to  sit  upon  that 
most  important  inquiry  in  the  Baroda 
case,  and  who  was  selected  because  he 
was  the  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  distinguished  families 
in  India.  It  is  written  in  English ;  it  is 
not  a  translation,  it  is  the  original  ad- 
dress. It  was  sent  in  the  year  1872, 
and  it  begins  in  this  way —  "To  Her 
most  Gracious  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Colonies, 
Empress  of  Hindostan."  I  will  not 
attempt  to  weary  the  House  by  going 
further  into  this  question.  I  think  I 
have  submitted  some  facts  which  ought 
to  give  us  grounds  for  believing  that 
this  excitement,  which  I  have  caUed  an 
unreasoning  panic,  has  been,  and  will 
be,  found  to  be  destitute  of  any  real 
foundation.  I  think  that  the  arguments 
that  have  been  brought  forward  against 
the  course  that  has  been  proposed  are 
not  only  unsound  and  baseless,  but  are 
aJso  most  dangerous  to  be  put  forward, 
and  would,  if  acted  upon,  be  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  India.  Those  who  gave 
advice  to  Her  most  Gracious  Majesty 
had  under  their  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  original  transfer  of  India  to  the 
direct  government  of  the  Crown  was 
still  incomplete  for  want  of  the  adoption 
of  a  suitable  title.  They  thought  that 
the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  which  has 
called  forth  most  hearty  and  ardent 
expressions  of  loyalty  and  devotion  from 
the  Princes  of  India,  was  an  occasion  on 
which  they  should  advise  Her  Majesty 
to  adopt  a  suitable  title  with  reference  to 
India.  They  thought  that  they  might 
at  least  trust  to  the  personal  confidence 
which  the  people  of  India  would  feel  in 
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the  character  of  Her  Majesty,  whom  they 
had  kaown  Eind  loved  bo  long,  that  they, 
at  all  events,  would  not  miBunderstand 
the  meaning  of  the  step  that  was  to  be 
taken.  I  do  not  believe  they  have  mis- 
■underetood  it.  I  believe  the  people  of 
India  will  feel  that  this  is  a  compliment 
paid  to  them;  and  that  it  will  rejoice  the 
hearts  of  a  g^eat  number  of  them ;  that 
it  will  carry  satisfaction  to  the  minds  of 
all  those  who  know  what  British  rule 
has  done  and  still  does  for  them ;  and 
that  they  will  indeed  be  disappointed  if, 
through  prejudice  here,  however  created, 
they  shall  be  deprived  of  the  honour 
and  advantage  which  they  may  antici- 
pate from  the  step  which  we  have  ad- 
vised Her  Majesty  to  take. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
stated,  and  he  profoundly  agreed  with 
him,  that  this  was  a  measure  of  such  a 
character  that  it  ought,  if  possible,  to 
have  been  passed  unanimously ;  but  how 
was  it  that,  in  the  same  breath,  he  told 
the  Rouse  that  the  measure  which  the 
Gtovemment  had  introduced  had  created 
throughout  the  country  an  unreasoning 
panic?  ["Oh!"]  Well,  but  had  he 
not  said  so  ?  [The  Chancelloe  of  the 
ExoHEQTjBB  :  No.]  Who  was  it,  then, 
that  was  the  subject  of  this  unreason- 
ing panic  ?  You  could  not  have 
unanimity  if  persons  were  panic-stricken. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  men- 
tioned how  many  were  subject  to  un- 
reasonable panic ;  at  all  events,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people,  and,  as 
far  as  he  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  could 
judge,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Press 
of  this  country  were  subject  to  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  called  unreason- 
able panic.  There  was  another  thing 
they  nad  to  take  care  of,  something 
much  more  serious  than  an  unreasoning 
panic  in  England,  and  that  was  one  in 
India.  He  did  not  know  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  improved  the  matter 
by  his  Scriptural  allusions.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  the  colonies  stood 
in  a  different  position  from  India.  He 
said  they  might  say,  or  we  might 
say  to  them — "Thou  art  always  with 
MB."  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?  It 
appeared  to  him  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  re- 
presenting India  as  the  prodigal  and 
the  colonies  as  the  faithful  sons.  What 
did  he  mean  by  saying  that  the  colonies 
stood  in  a  totally  mfferent  position  from 
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India?  Whatever  else  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  shown,  he  had  certainly 
demonstrated  this  —  that  the  Bill  in- 
volved  considerations  of  profound  Indian 
policy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  attended  to  the  warning  which  the 
Prime  Minister  gave  the  House  the 
other  day,  not  to  discuss  Indian  policy 
in  connection  with  this  measure ;  for  he 
had  gone  into  the  matter  at  great  length. 
He  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  believed  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  this 
measure  was  its  Indian  policy.  It  was 
that  policy  which  was  its  whole  justifi- 
cation, for  it  had  no  justification  in  Eng- 
lish policy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  said  truly  that  these 
were  very  dangerous  questions,  and  it 
was  for  that  reason  he  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  deplored  they  had  been  raised 
by  this  Bill.  But  these  questions  must 
be  raised  when  the  Government  told  the 
House  the  Bill  was  necessary  for  their 
policy  in  India,  and  the  Government 
must  answer  the  question — "What  is 
that  policy?"  The  responsibility  with 
reference  to  the  raising  of  these  ques- 
tions rested  with  those  who  had  forced 
this  Bill  upon  an  unwilling  people.  He 
would  not  shrink  from  meeting  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  upon  the  question  of  In- 
dianpolicy.  If  the  Government  had  told 
the  House  that  this  was  an  Indian  policy 
which  was  approved  by  the  natural  ad- 
visers of  the  country  and  the  Crown — by 
the  Governor  General  in  Council  and 
the  Council  of  India  in  England — it 
wouldhave  been  accepted ;  but  thePrime 
Minister  said  the  questions  of  policy 
were  so  dangerous  that  the  House  must 
not  discuss  them,  and  the  Government 
could  not  lay  any  information  before  the 
House  on  so  difficult  a  subject  as  this. 
And  then  came  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  did  give  them  some 
evidence — and  what  was  it  ?  He  talked 
of  newspapers  and  conversations  in 
India,  of  the  name  of  "  Empress " 
trembling  on  the  lips  of  the  people,  and 
of  some  old  addresses  from  the  ex-King 
of  Oude  and  the  Bajah  of  Jeypore ;  but 
he  gave  them  no  evidence  that  that  pro- 
posal was  desired  by  the  people  or  ap- 
proved by  the  men  of  experience  who 
compose  the  Indian  Council.  The  policy 
of  the  BiU.  was  to  proclaim,  in  a  more 
definite  manner  than  it  ever  had  been 
proclaimed  before,  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown  in  India.  In  the  Act  of  1858 
the  word  India  was  used  in  a  restricted 
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sense ;  but  in  tMs  Bill  it  was  used  with- 
out restiiotion,  and  meant  the  whole 
peninsula.  They  must,  therefore,  con- 
sider the  position  of  the  Native  Princes, 
who  were  included  in  the  designation. 
They  were  not  feudatories,  they  were 
not  subjects — ^in  one  sense  they  were, 
and  in  another  sense  they  were  not,  in- 
dependent Powers.  They  did  not  occupy 
with  regard  to  the  English  Sovereign 
the  relative  position  that  the  Khedive  of 
I^yptheld  with  regard  to  the  Sultan, 
because  whereas  we  dealt  with  them  by 
Treaty,  the  Sultan  dealt  with  the  ELe- 
dive  by  Firman.  He  fully  concurred  in 
the  assertion  that  they  were  not  alto- 
gether independent  Powers  like  Switzer- 
land and  Denmark,  and  did  not  occupy 
the  position  of  the  independent  German 
StatesSazonyand  Bavaria.  Neither  could 
they  be  aU  placed  exactly  upon  the  same 
footing,  because  they  differed  not  only  in 
their  variouspositionsamong  themselves, 
but  also  in  their  relations  with  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  On  the  whole,  if  he 
were  to  attempt  to  describe  their  position 
as  regarded  England  in  a  single  phrase, 
he  should  be  indined  to  call  them  "  pro- 
tected allies."  In  a  paper  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  read,  Lord 
Canning  referred  to  "  our  alliance  with 
these  Princes."  He  perfectly  admitted 
that  they  were  under  our  substantial 
control ;  but  asserted  that  the  policy  of 
this  country  had  always  been  to  respect 
and  preserve  their  nominal  indepen- 
dence. Now,  that  question  of  nominal 
independence  was  the  material  question 
they  had  to  deal  with  in  connection  with 
this  BiU.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  an- 
nouncing the  intended  journey  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India  last  year,  said 
that  amongst  these  great  popiilations 
there  were  at  least  90  reigning  Sove- 
reign— that  was  the  phrase  which  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Grown  had  used  in 
reference  to  those  Indian  Princes.  The 
manner  of  treating  these  Native  Princes 
of  India  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  difficult  questions  of  Indian  policy. 
He  would  read  a  description  of  what 
their  situation  actually  was  according  to 
the  high  authority  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell).  The  hon.  Baronet  in  his 
valuable  book,  from  which  he  had  de- 
rived much  information  upon  Indian 
matters,  thus  described  the  position  of 
the  Indian  Princes — 

iSir  WilKam  Sarcottft 


"  Indeed,  in  aJl  oar  traiuationi  with  Native 
States,  however  we  may  exercise  real  power,  we 
have  never  yet  in  fpnn  fCssumed  the  Imperial 
superiority  of  our  predecessors.  We  still  treat 
with  small  Native  States  as  in  name  our  equals, 
and  make  little  distinction  between  great 
Princes,  rebellious  Governors,  and  petty  Chiefs, 
as  if  all  alike  were  absolute  and  unlimited 
Sovereigns.  Even  when  forcing  measures  upon 
them  we  do  it  in  the  form  of  a  Treaty  between 
two  great  Governments,  while  many  measures 
which  should  be  forced  upon  them  are  not  in- 
sisted upon,  because  we  only  violate  their  inde- 
pendence in  political  necessities.  It  would  be 
much  better  formally  to  assume  the  feudal  su- 
periority of  India It  is  only  in 

this  way  that  we  can  hope  gradually  to  ex- 
tinguish the  Native  States,  which  consimie  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  country," 
&o. 

That  he  believed  to  be  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  existing  positionr  and 
treatment  by  us  of  the  Native  Princes  of 
India,  and  that  was  a  policy  of  a  certain 
school  of  whom  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  disapproved, 
thinking  it  would  be  better,  as  ne  said, 
formally  to  assume  the  feudal  superiority 
of  India.  And  that  as  he  understood  it, 
was  the  object  of  this  BiU — to  assume 
formally  the  superiority  of  India,  because, 
as  the  hon.  Baronet  said — "  It  is  only  in 
this  way  that  we  can  hope  gradually  to 
exting^sh  the  Native  States  which  con- 
sume so  large  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  the  country."  [Mr.  Smollett:  Hear, 
hear!]  Doubtless  the  hon.  Member 
supported  the  Bill  on  that  ground.  [Mr. 
SuoLLETT :  I  only  cheered  in  derision.] 
Hon.  Members  on  his  (Sir  WiUiam  Har- 
oourt's)  side  of  the  House  were  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  derision  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge  that  they  really  did 
not  know  when  he  was  actuated  by 
another  motive.  The  statement  to  which 
he  had  referred  showed  that  in  touching 
this  subject  we  were  detiling  with  very 
impoi^tant  questions.  This  formal  as- 
sumption of  the  feudal  superiority  of 
India  was  a  matter  with  which  we  had 
not  hitherto  attempted  to  deal,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  Object  of  attempting  to 
deal  with  it  at  the  present  time,  unless 
we  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  inaugurate 
a  new  Indian  policy.  ["No!"]  Well, 
then,  if  we  did  not  intend  to  inaugurate 
a  new  Indian  policy,  why  had  the  Bill 
been  introduced  ?  Although  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  truly  said, 
these  Princes  were  not  substantially  in- 
dependent of  us,  we  had  hitherto  re- 
spected their  susceptibilities  and  had 
made  Treaties — seven  voli^es  of  Tre^- 
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tim— vithihem,  and  had  oeded  tenitoriea 
to  th«m  "  in  full  aoyerdgnty ; "  and  why 
slioiild  we  now  "formally  asBome  the 
feudal  supremacy  OTer  them  ?  "  In  the 
Procdamataon  by  the  Qneen  to  the 
Princee,  Chiefs,  and  people  of  India  in 
1868,  on  the  transfer  of  the  Qoyamment 
of  that  country  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  the  British  Crown,  the  language 
aaed  was  as  follows : — 

"  We  hereby  amtoimce  to  the  Native  Princes 
of  India  that  all  Treatiei  and  Engagements 
made  with  them  by  or  under  the  authority  of 
flie  Honorable  East  India  Company  are  by  Us 
accepted,  and  will'  be  scmpnlously  maintained ; 
and  We  look  for  the  like  observance  on  their 
part." 

That  was  not  the  language  of  a  Sovereign 
towards  her  subjects,  nor,  indeed,  even 
of  a  Lord  Paramount  towards  his  Tassals. 
The  document  then  proceeded  thus — 

"  We  desire  no  extension  o£  Our  present  ter- 
ritorial  possessions ;  and  while  We  will  permit 
no  aggression  upon  Our  Dominions  or  Our 
Bights  to  be  att^pted  with  impunity,  We  shall 
sanction  no  encroachment  on  those  of  others. 
We  shall  respect  the  Bights,  Dignity,  and 
Honour  of  Native  Princes  as  Our  own ;  and  We 
desire  that  they,  as  well  as  Our  own  Subjects, 
■hoold  ei^oy  that  Prosperity  and  that  sociiu  Ad- 
vancement which  can  only  be  secured  by  inter- 
nal Peace  and  good  (Jovermnent. 

"  We  hold  Ourselves  bound  to  the  Natives  of 
Onr  Indian  Territories  by  the  same  obligations 
of  Duty  which  bind  Us  to  all  Onr  other  Sub- 
jects ;  and  those  Obligations,  by  the  Blessing  of 
Almighty  Qod,  We  shall  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously fulfil. 

"  Piimly  relying  Ourselves  on  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  acknowledging  with  gratitude 
the  solace  of  Religion,  We  HinflHim  alike  the 
Bight  and  the  Desire  to  impose  our  Convictions 
on  any  of  Our  Subjects.  We  declare  it  to  be 
Oar  Boyal  Will  and  Pleasure  that  none  be  in 
any  wise  &vored,^one  molested  or  disquieted  by 
reason  of  ibnar  BeUgioos  Faith  or  Observances  ; 
bat  that  all  shall  alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  im- 
partial protection  of  the  Law ;  and  We  do 
strictly  charge  and  enjoin  aU  those  who  may  be 
in  authority  under  Us,  that  they  abstain  crom 
all  interfeienoe  with  the  Beligious  Belief  or 
Worship  of  any  of  Our  Subjects,  on  pain  of  Our 
highest  iMs^easnre. 

"  And  it  IS  Our  further  Wfll  that,  so  far  as 
may  be.  Our  Subjects,  of  .  whatever  Bace  or 
Creed,  be  freely  and  impartially  admitted  to 
Offices  in  Our  Service,  the  Duties  of  which  they 
may  be  qualified,  by  their  education,  ability  and 
int^rity,  duly  to  discharge. 

"  We  know,  and  resj^ct,  the  feelings  of  at- 
tachment with  which  the  Natives  of  uidia  re- 
gard the  Ldnds  inherited  by  them  from  their 
Ancestors ;  and  We  desire  to  protect  them  in 
all  Bights  connected  therewith,  subject  to  the 
equitable  demands  of  the  State ;  and  We  will 
that  geooerally,  in  framing  and  administering  the 
Law,  due  regard  be  paid  to  the  ancient  Bights, 
PMges,  and  Customs  of  India," 


The  nominal  independence,  therefore,  of 
the  Native  Princes  was  respected  in  that 
Proclamation.  It  had  been  said  that  it 
was  in  contemplation  at  the  time  that 
document  was  issued  to  assert  the  feudal 
superiority  of  the  Crown  over  the  Indian 
Princes ;  then  why  had  not  that  course 
been  adopted  ?  It  was  not  adppted  then 
because  it  was  not  thought  prudent  so 
soon  after  the  Mutiny  to  offend  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  the  Native  Princes.  He 
contended  that  the  Government  ought  to 
have  shown  the  House  that  the  Native 
Princes  desired  this  change ;  but  the 
Prime  Minister,  with  the  mystery  which 
characterized  the  whole  transaction,  said 
it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  Government 
to  reveal  to  the  House  what  the  Viceroy 
of  India  or  any  of  their  correspondents 
had  told  them  on  this  subject.  It  was 
possible  the  Ck)vemment  might  raise  an 
unreasoning  panic  in  Inma,  just  as 
they  said  an  unreasoning  panic  had 
been  raised  in  England,  and  that 
wotild  be  a  far  more  dangerous  thing. 
Dealing  with  the  new  title  of  Empress 
which  it  was  proposed  that  the  Queen 
should  adopt,  he  ventured  to  think  that 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  or 
more  unfortunate  than  the  choice  of  a 
tide  which  would  make  Her  Majesty 
appear  in  any  way  to  represent  the 
Empire  of  the  Moguls.  What  were  the 
associations  connected  with  the  Mogul 
Empire  ?  The  existing  States  of  India 
welre  largely  fotmded  upon  the  overthrow 
of  that  Power,  and  had  revolted  from  it 
in  consequence  of  its  religious  persecu- 
tions and  its  lyranny.  To  go  to  the  people 
of  India  and  say  the  Queen  was  the 
representative  of  the  Empire  of  Delhi 
was  as  much  as  going  to  the  people  of 
the  Low  Countries  and  telling  tiiem  that 
their  Sovereign  was  the  representative 
of  Philip  of  Spain.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unwise  or  unsoimd  in  ,policy  than 
to  endeavour  to  represent  to  the  people 
of  India,  no  matter  imder  what  form  or 
name,  that  the  Queen  was  the  represen- 
tative of  a  Monarchy  or  an  Empire 
which  they  had  rebelled  against  success- 
fully, and  which  was  the  emblem  of  a 
creed  which  was  extremely  oppressive 
at  times ;  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
most  unstatesmanlike  policy  that  it  was 
possible  to  conceive.  He  doubted  very 
much  whether  it  was  wise  to  attempt  to 
masquerade  under  Eastern  titles  and 
manners  at  all.  He  had  read  a  remark- 
able chapter  in  a  book  by  a  man  who 
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knew  India  well — Sir  James  Mackintosh 
— who,  speaking  of  this  very  question  of 
the  Empire  of  i£e  Mognl,  said — 

"  Your  strength  in  India  is  dependent  mainly 
upon  the  distinctiveness  of  your  Western  civi- 
lization. The  black  coat  of  Europe  has  founded 
a  much  stronger  and  much  more  permanent 
dynasty  than  ever  was  established  by  the 
turban." 

He  (Sir  William  Harconrt)  thought  that 
they  had  far  better  keep  to  their  own 
title  rather  than  attempt  to  travesty  the 
Empire  of  the  Mogul.  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh also  once  used  the  very  remark- 
able phrase  that  "  it  was  a  very  unsafe 
thing  to  have  a  Sultanized  Governor 
General ; "  and  in  his  (Sir  William 
Harcourt's)  opinion  it  was  not  a  wise 
thing  to  endeavour  even  in  India  to 
Sultanize  the  Crown.  Therefore,  as  far 
as  the  Indian  part  of  this  case  went,  he 
ventured  to  say  it  was  not  true.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  pregnant  with  all 
sorts  of  uncertainties  and  dangers.  Why 
could  not  the  Government  leave  well 
alone?  The  Queen  had  been  and  was 
•  powerful,  honoured,  and  respected  in 
India ;  and  the  Prince  of  W^es  as  her 
heir  had  been  received  with  quite  as 
great  honour  as  if  he  had  been  the  son 
of  an  Emperor.  Why  raise  this  ques- 
tion? But  having  raised  it,  why  did 
the  (Jovemment  not  come  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  to  the  country  and  tell 
them  that  they  had  had  adequate  advice, 
and  that  they  had  consulted  those  who 
could  have  given  confidence  to  the  coun- 
try that  the  policy  they  were  pursuing 
in  this  matter  was  safe  and  prudent? 
The  Government  came  forward  and  re- 
fused the  House  all  information.  They 
came  with  references  to  Indian  news- 
papers and  scraps  from  the  ex-King  of 
Oude.  He  regarded  this  £iU  £rom  this 
point  of  view  as  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous measures  that  had  ever  been  pro- 
duced. IZatigMer.']  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  might  laugh.  He  hoped  that 
he  might  be  mistaken  ;  but,  in  his  opi- 
nion, to  let  off  these  political  fireworks 
in  a  powder  magazine  was  not  wise. 
Well,  if  the  Indian  ground  upon  which 
this  Bill  was  founded  was  gone,  what 
else  was  there  to  justify  it  ?  The  Go- 
vernment did  not  bring  the  Bill  in,  he 
supposed,  to  please  the  English  people. 
If  they  did,  they  had  not  succeeded. 
Whatever  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  might  say,  those  sitting  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  who   yreio   well   in- 
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formed,  knew  very  well  that  the  repug- 
nance to  this  measure  was  growing  every 
day,  nor  would  it  be  stopped  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  saying  that 
it  was  an  unreasonable  panic  and  a 
foolish  prejudice.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  Press  had  changed  its  opinion  on 
this  subject.  Yes,  but  why  ?  Because 
there  had  set  in  so  strong  and  steady  a 
current  of  public  opinion  against  the 
Bill,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  the 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Press.  Why  was  it  that  this  parvmu 
title  had  offended  the  pride  of  an  ancient 
people  ?  Why,  but  because  they  feared 
they  might  lose  the  name  of  Queen 
which  they  had  so  long  honoured  and 
revered,  and  that  it  might  be  ultimately 
absorbed  in  that  of  Empress.  The  right 
hon.Gentleman  had  said  that  it  was  not 
a  change,  it  was  only  an  addition.  He 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  thought  that  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton),  with  his  architectural  illustration, 
had  very  well  disposed  of  that.  K  he 
might  add  to  his  noble  Friend's  admi- 
rable illustration  another,  he  would  say 
that  if  they  were  to  build  the  Pavilion 
of  Brighton  on  to  the  Abbey  of  Westmin- 
ster, or  to  put  up  the  Pagoda  at  Kew  on 
the  Chapel  of  Henry  YU.,  or  take  those 
old  and  venerable  and  worm-eaten  chairs, 
which  had  no  "jewel  except  the  shape- 
less stone  of  Scone,"  and  trick  them  out 
in  the  guise  of  the  Peacock  Throne  of 
Delhi,  they  would  have  made  an  addi- 
tion, but  they  would  also  have  made  a 
change.  They  would  have  made  a 
change  that  would  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  sentiment  and  sympathies  of  the 
English  people.  The  English  people 
feared  that  this  addition  would  cause  a 
change.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  la- 
boured to  show  that  the  title  of  Emperor 
was  not  a  higher  title  than  that  of 
King.  He  looked  out  the  word  "Em- 
peror" in  Johtuon's  Dictionary,  where, 
by  the  way,  it  was  spelt  with  a  "  u  " — 
he  did  not  know  whether  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  spell  it  with  a  "  u  " 
or  not — and  he  found  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  probably  conveyed  the  popular 
idea  of  Emperor,  said — "Emperour — a 
monarch  of  title  and  dignity  superior  to 
a  King :  as,  the  Emperour  of  Germany." 
And  here  he  must  take  the  liberty  to 
differ  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  said  that  the  Emperor  of  the  Holy 
Boman  Empire  was  not  superior  in  point 
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of  precedence  to  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain.  He  believed  it  was  an  in- 
disputable proposition  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  Holy  Soman  Empire  was  ad- 
mitted by  all  Europe  to  take  precedence. 
That  was  the  reason  why  in  all  the 
Monarchies  where  the  two  titles  existed, 
the  title  of  Emperor  had,  sooner  or  later, 
absorbed  the  title  of  King.  That  was 
what  was  feared.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Cktvemment 
quoted  Spenser  to  show  this  was  not  an 
un-English  phrase ;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  right  hon.  G-entleman's 
quotation  proved  distinctly  that  it  was, 
because  if  Spenser  tried  to  introduce  it 
300  years  ago  and  it  had  not  obtained 
yet,  it  showed  that  it  was  an  exotic  that 
would  not  grow  in  English  soil.  No 
man  had  a  higher  respect  than  he  had 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  literary 
genius ;  but  he  hoped  and  thought  he 
would  not  succeed  in  acclimatizing  a 
word  with  which  Spenser  had  failed. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  attributed 
the  use  of  that  word  in  The  Faery  Queene 
to  some  suggestion  by  Baleigh ;  but  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
that  great  gentleman  an  injustice,  for 
there  were  some  fine  lines  of  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  addressed  to  the  "  Faeiy 
Queene,"  in  which,  if  he  had  invented 
the  word  "  Empress,"  he  might  have 
employed  it  himself.  But  that  was  not 
the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  Elizabeth 
in  a  fine  Alexandrine  line — 

"  Behold  her  princely  mind  aright,  and  write  thy 
Queen  anew." 

They  did  not  know  Elizabeth  by  the 
title  of  "  Empress."  From  their  boyish 
days  they  had  spoken  and  thought  of 
her  as  the  g^eat  "  Queen  Bess,"  as  they 
knew  one  of  her  successors  by  the  name 
of  the  "  good  Queen  Anne,"  and  he 
hoped  that  it  was  by  such  names  that 
the  Sovereigns  of  England  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  would  be  alone  known 
to  the  English  people.  He  believed  that 
the  English  nation  would  rather  see  their 
Sovereign  the  first  and  most  ancient 
Queen,  than  the  last  and  the  newest 
Empress.  They  might  say,  "What's  in 
a  name  ?  "  In  these  things  there  was 
eveiything  in  a  name.  Association  and 
sympathy  gathered  round  these  ancient 
names,  and  it  was  these  things  which 
constituted  a  national  spirit,  and  the 
continuity  of  national  life.    Patriotism 
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and  loyalty,  sentiment^  the  strongest  and 
the  best  in  their  natiire,  were  made  up 
of  these  ancient  associations.  It  was  for 
these  things  that  the  "  great  men  have 
been  proud  to  live,  and  good  men  have 
dared  to  die."  Did  they  think  they 
would  not  alter  the  title  of  the  Crown  u 
they  were  to  add  the  name  of  "  Protector" 
or  "  President "  to  it  ?  Did  they  think 
the  case  of  "  Emperor  "  differed  in  any 
respects  from  those  names?  Did  they 
think  that  if  they  were  to  call  that  House 
a  "Senate"  or  "Congress"  they  would 
not  alter  the  associations  connected  with 
it  ?  Was  the  Speech  with  which  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  to  be  no  longer  the 
"  Queen's  Speech,"  or  was  it  to  be  "The 
Queen  and  the  Empress's  Speech  ? " 
[•'No."]  He  was  glad  to  hear  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  say  "No." 
He  would  ask  whether  the  appeals  from 
India,  which  were  to  be  heard  by  the 
Judicial  Committee,  would  be  appeals  to 
"the  Empress  in  Council?"  Otherwise, 
how  was  her  supremacy  to  be  main- 
tained? Those  things  were  what  the 
English  people  feared  and  what  they 
disliked.  The  English  people  were  of  a 
noble  and  a  simple  temper,  and  they 
preferred  the  substance  of  ancient  great- 
ness to  the  glitter  of  modem  names.  And 
now  he  would  venture  to  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  was  this  a  Conser- 
vative measure  ?  They'  were  all  Con- 
servatives on  the  question  of  the  Throne, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  Conservative 
policy  on  that  matter  was,  that  the  Crown 
should  be  brought  as  little  under  dis- 
cussion as  possible.  But  whose  fault 
was  it  that  it  was  discussed?  It  was 
not  theirs  (the  Opposition).  \^Criet  of 
"  What  ?  "t  Gentlemen  opposite  ex- 
claimed "What!"  Did  they  imagine 
that  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  which  was  said 
to  raise  such  questions  of  Indian  policy 
as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
raised,  was  to  be  brought  into  the  House 
and  not  discussed  ?  Did  they  think  that 
a  Bill  which  had  raised  the  feeling  which 
this  Bill  had  raised  throughout  the 
country  was  not  to  be  discussed  ?  What 
did  they  think  the  country  would  think 
of  them  if  they  declined  to  discuss  it  ?  It 
was  the  business  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  discuss,  and  it  was  the  safety  of 
the  country  that  they  shotild  discuss  the 
questions  that  agitated  the  public  mind. 
He  thought  Conservative  policy  was  not 
unnecessarily  to  agitate  questions  which 
afiected  the  fondamentaf  institutions  of 
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the  country.  Why  had  the  Government 
agitated  this  question  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  talked  of  Mb  noble  Friend 
acting  against  his  own  judgment.  Did 
tlie  nght  hon.  Gentleman  think  that  all 
the  persons  vho  sat  on  his  own  side  of 
the  House  approved  of  this  measure? 
There  were-  many  who  would  vote  with 
him  that  night  who  regretted  as  much  as 
they  on  that  (the  Liberal)  side  of  the 
House  did  that  this  Bill  had  been 
brought  forward,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  knew  it  perfectly  well.  He 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  had  very  often 
heard  objections  taken  to  what  was  called 
a  sensational  policy,  he  objected  to  a 
sensational  policy;  but  there  was  a 
thing  he  objected  to  still  more,  and  that 
was  melodramatic  legislation  in  matters 
which  affected  the  Crown.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment concluded  his  remarks  the 
other  night  by  saying  that  this  was  a 
measure  which  womd  "  add  to  the 
splendour  of  Her  Majesty's  Throne  and 
the  security  of  her  Empire."  He  believed 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
profoundly  mistaken.  He  believed  that 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  English 
people.  They  did  not  think  so  meanly 
of  the  splendour  of  that  Throne  that  they 
should  suppose  that  its  ancient  grandeur 
and  its  simple  majesty  could  derive  fresh 
lustre  from  outlandish  gewgaw  and 
tawdry  decorations;  and  as  to  the  security 
for  her  Empire,  if  it  were  not  too  deeply 
rooted  in  the  traditions  of  the  past  and 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  he  believed 
that  Her  Majesty's  (Jovemment  would 
have  gone  far  to  shake  it  by  this  inaus- 
picious proceeding. 

Me.  PEECY  WYNDHAM  said,  he 
regretted  that  political  Party  feeling 
should  have  been  lashed  into  fuiy  on 
this  question  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. Many  persons  had  expressed  their 
surprise  that  this  measure  had  been 
thought  necessary,  because  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  Her  Majesty 
was  already  Empress  of  India,  and  that 
this  was  only  a  more  formal  declaration 
of  the  fact.  The  question,  therefore, 
arose  how  this  change  came  about.  It 
occurred  because  there  was  a  persistent 
refusal  on  the  part  of  some  in  that 
House,  and  on  the  part  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Press,  and  a  great  number  of 
people  in  the  country  to  look  at  the 
question  tram  an  Indian  point  of  view. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  India  was  ruled 
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by  a  company  of  merchants,  the  direc- 
tors of  which  were  elected  by  the  share- 
holders, and  the  change  which  trans- 
ferred ijieir  rule  to  the  Crown  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
India.  Many  of  the  great  Chieft^ns  of 
India  had  thie  power  of  life  and  death 
in  their  own  dominions.  It  was  there- 
fore very  natural  that  Her  Majesty  and 
her  advisers  shoidd  think  that  she  ought 
publicly  to  take  some  title  which  would 
show  to  the  Native  population  that  she 
was  proud  of  that  position,  and  which 
would  give  them  a  guarantee  that  she 
would  fulfil  the  duties  and  the  righto 
which  it  involved.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  title  which  would  most 
adequately  express  the  nature  of  her 
rule.  In  India  all  were  agreed  that  it 
should  be  a  title  erpressing  the  greatest 
and  highest  power  which  the  wealth  of 
the  Indian  language  could  afford.  It 
must  be  a  title  showing  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty was  at  the  head  of  a  despotic  Go- 
venunent  and  Suzerain  over  Chiefs  who 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  their 
dominions.  When  they  looked  for  the 
translation  of  that  word  into  English,  it 
was  found  that  there  was  only  one  word 
by  which  it  could  be  rendered,  and  that 
was  "  Empress."  The  question  then 
arose  how  that  title  affected  the  relations 
of  Her  Majesty  with  her  people  as  the 
Constitutional  Buler  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
answer  was  that  it  left  those  relations 
entirely  untouched,  and  no  other  answer 
could  be  given  if  this  new  title  were  re- 
garded as  it  ought  to  be,  ezdusively 
n-om  an  Indian  point  of  view.  The 
House  had  been  told  that  it  ought  to 
feel  a  sense  of  degradation  that  our  go- 
vernment of  India  was  despotic,  and 
that  we  had  not  been  able  to  give  the 
people  of  India  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment.  Such  a  government  was  not, 
however,  a  sovereign  specific  for  all 
nations,  and  it  was  opposed  to  the  in- 
nate instincts,  traditions,  and  sympathies 
of  the  people  of  India.  The  attempt  to 
foist  a  constitutional  government  like 
that  of  England  upon  India  would  be, 
indeed,  a  silly  and  cruel  experiment, 
which  would  never  be  attempted  by 
that  House.  The  Queen  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country, 
and  therefore  her  title  here  was  Queen ; 
but  in  India  she  was  at  the  head  of  a 
despotic  (Jovemment,  and  therefore  her 
title  must  be  Empress. 
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SmEDWAED  COLEBEOOKE  eaid, 
he  took  part  in  the  debate  with  consider- 
able reluctance.  K  the  information  given 
to  the  House  to-night  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  hiad  been  given  when 
the  BUI  was  introduced,  it  would  have 
removed  many  of  his  (Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brooke's)  objections ;  but  when  a  high- 
flown  appeal  was  made  to  the  House  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir 
Gteorge  CampbeU),  he  thought  that  was 
an  occasion  on  which  Her  Majesty's  Gt>- 
vemment  might  have  given  some  dis- 
avowal of  any  claim  so  wild  and  extra- 
vagant as  that  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
Member.  When  he  (Sir  Edward  Cole- 
brooke)  had  made  an  appeal  to  the 
Government  on  the  subject  the  answer 
he  received  was,  that  the  Princes  of 
India  earnestly  desired  that  the  Queen 
should  assume  an  addition  to  her  title ; 
but  it  was  never  until  to-day,  when  it 
had  been  forced  upon  the  Government 
by  repeated  challenges  from  the  Opposi- 
tion side  of  the  House,  that  the  Govern- 
ment disavowed  the  extravagant  claim 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy,  that 
Her  Majesty  should  be  declared  by  this 
Bill  to  assume  the  position  and  power 
of  the  Great  Mogul.  He  held  that  the 
Queen  of  England's  rights  in  India 
rested  upon  a  greater  and  better  foun- 
dation— on  a  better  title,  more  honestly 
acquired,  and  better  administered  in 
every  way  than  that  of  the  Native 
Princes.  Her  authority  was  far  more 
e£Pective  and  far  more  widely  extended, 
and  her  supremacy  extended  over  every 
inch  of  that  vast  Empire.  What  more 
than  that,  then,  was  to  be  desired  ?  The 
Ckivemment  had  np  to  that  time  laid  no 
information  or  documents  before  the 
House  which  warranted  the  statement 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  people  and 
Princes  of  India  that  such  a  title  should 
be  taken  by  the  Sovereign.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  they  had  Treaties 
with  the  Native  Princes  of  India,  in  all 
of  which  we  recognised  their  sovereignty 
over  their  respective  States ;  that  they 
should  be  absolute  Eulers  in  their  respec- 
tive States;  and  that  British  jurisdiction 
should  never  be  enforced.  It  was  stated 
of  them  that  they  wished  to  be  reduced 
to  tributaries  of  the  British  Crown ;  but 
until  that  matter  was  cleared  up  he,  for 
one,  must  object  to  any  new  relations 
being  created  such  as  those  implied  by 
this  Bill.  Why  introduce  such  a  measure 
at  all  ?  No  new  legislation  was  required. 


SiH  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL:  I  en- 
tirely deny  that.     ["  Order ! "] 

Mb.  SPEAKEE:  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  have  an  opportunity  of  address- 
ing the  House,  and  it  is  better,  therefore, 
not  to  cause  any  interruption. 

Sm  EDWAED  COLEBEOOKE  said, 
he  must  repeat  that  no  new  legisla- 
tion was  required.  A  g^eat  shock  was 
occasioned  to  the  British  authority  in 
India  at  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
but  that,  at  all  events,  did  this  go6d 
— it  satisfied  the  people  that  they  were 
not  anxious  to  imitate  the  policy  of 
the  Moguls.  This  matter,  he  thought, 
should  be  fedrly  understood,  and  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  that  the  Bill 
was  nothing  more  than  a  mere  compli- 
ment, and  appealed  to  them  to  insert 
words  in  it  to  make  that  quite  clear. 
There  was  the  question  of  sentiment  and 
the  question  of  poUcy,  and  he  went  to  a 
considerable  degp:«e  on  the  former.  He 
regarded  with  uneasiness  and  alarm  the 
new  title  that  Her  Majesty  was  to  be 
invited  to  assume.  But  it  was  not  merely 
a  question  of  sentiment ;  there  was  rea- 
son involved  in  it,  and  he  deprecated 
anything  that  would  show  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty held  her  rights  in  any  one  portion 
of  her  dominions  in  a  different  way  from 
what  she  held  them  in  other  places.  He 
did  not  see  why  there  should  be  a  dis- 
tinction in  one  place  any  more  than  in 
{mother.  It  was  as  Queen  of  England 
that  she  enjoyed  her  sovereignty  over 
India,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
simple  English  title  of  "Victoria,  Queen  " 
should  not  be  adopted.  It  would  soon 
become  naturalized  in  India,  ^n  fact, 
a  friend  of  his  had  seen  a  rupee  circu- 
lated by  the  Eajah  of  Cutoh  on  which 
the  name  of  the  Queen  was  rendered 
letter  for  letter.  They  might  be  content 
with  simple  emblems  of  authority  and 
not  indulge  in  hyperbole.  He  urged 
the  Government  to  withdraw  the  Bill ; 
and  if  there  was  no  other  reason  against 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  than  that 
alleged  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  BUI  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn at  once.  To  use  the  words  of 
an  Eastern  poet,  let  them  "  withdraw 
the  foot  of  contentment  within  the  skirt 
of  safety." 

Sir  WILLIAM  FEASEE  :  I  heard 
with  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  flie  term 
"unreasoning  panic"  used  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  relation  to 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House.    My 
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own  belief  is  that,  as  regards  the  aS' 
sumptioii  by  the  Queen  of  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India,  there  is  no  panic, 
reasoning,  or  unreasoning,  in  this  coun- 
try. I  believe. that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  beyond  a  vague  belief  that 
it  may  please  Her  Majesty,  have  no 
feeling  in  the  matter.  Surely,  if  excite- 
ment, and  agitation  prevailed,  numerous 
Petitions  would  be  laid  upon  that  Table. 
I  should  like  to  know  how  many  persons 
have  troubled  themselves  to  petition.  No 
one  can  have  walked  through  the  streets 
of  this  great  metropolis  for  the  last  few 
years  without  observing  a  terse  and 
vigorous  appeal  written  on  very  many 
walls,  the  question  asked  has  been 
"Who  is  Griffiths?"  that  question  is 
no*  for  ever  answered.  He  is  the  Eev. 
Somebody  Griffiths,  who  petitions  from 
Derby  against  the  Queen  becoming 
Empress  of  India.  I  have  obtained 
evidence  in  this  matter  from  a  person 
best  qualified  ia  my  opinion  to  judge ; 
I  have  received  an  intimation  &om  a 
gentleman,  formerly  holding  very  high 
rank  among  the  Princes  of  India,  the 
son  of  the  Buler  of  a  vast  territory  in 
the  North-west,  who  teUs  me  in  the  most 
emphatic  language  that  the  title  of  Em- 
press, without  any  Indian  or  Mahomedan 
translation,  will  give  great  satisfaction 
to  the  Natives  of  that  thickly  populated 
Empire.  No  one  word  can  possibly  con- 
vey to  the  minds  of  Natives  speaking  22 
languages  the  idea  of  sovereign  power 
such  as  the  Queen  possesses.  But  I  would 
take.  Sir,  a  larger  and  broader  view  of 
this  question.  Every  one  must  have 
observe^  the  vast  annexations  of  terri- 
tory by  Eussia  in  Central  Asia,  and  in 
the  half-civUized  districts  bordering  upon 
our  Indian  possessions.  To-day  is  an- 
nounced the  fact  that  Eussia  has  ab- 
sorbed Kokhand,  and  added  that  terri- 
tory to  the  wide-stretching  dominions  of 
the  Czar.  In  my  opinion,  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  Empress  should  have 
a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  nations 
bordering  upon  India,  and  also  upon 
Eussia  in  her  apparency  continuous  on- 
ward march.  By  assuming  the  title  of 
Empress  and  the  direct  sovereignty  of 
India,  the  Queen  tells  those  Powers  that 
the  British  hold  upon  Hindostan  is  in- 
tended to  endure.  No  part  of  that  terri- 
tory must  be  ceded ;  for  it  cannot  be 
ceded  without  endangering  the  vitality 
of  our  own  Empire.  Had  ft  not  already 
been  the  hereditary  device  O^  ^^  Euro- 
Sir  William  Fraitr 


pean  Potentate,  I  would  suggest  as  a 
motto  for  the  Empire  of  India  the  words 
' '  Here  I  am ;  here  I  remain, "  "  Ty  tuii ; 
iPy  retU."  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Oxford  City  (Sir 
WiUiam  Harcourt)  has  asked  us  whether 
we  would  substitute  the  ancient  chair  of 
state,  containing  the  Eunic  stone  brought 
from  Scotland  by  Edward,  for  the  bedi- 
zened Peacock  throne  of  the  Emperors 
of  Delhi :  his  illustration  seems  to  me 
to  be  one  that  can  easily  be  reverted. 
Does  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
suppose  that  the  Queen  at  her  corona- 
tion sits  upon  that  chair  as  it  now  is, 
and  may  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey? 
No !  the  chair  on  that  august  occasion 
is  covered  with  purple  velvet,  and  so 
much  gold  as  can  be  .laid  upon  it ;  but 
the  Stone  of  Eule  is  there !  So  wiU  it  be 
with  the  throne  of  the  Empress  of  India. 
So  long  as  you  hold  India  by  the  strong 
hand;  so  long  as  you  have  there  the 
weapons  of  civilization ;  above  all,  so 
long  as  you  keep  implicit  faith  with 
races  that  justly  mistrust  each  other,  so 
long  will  the  reality  of  your  power 
remain.  No  matter  by  what  title  you 
may  call  the  Sovereign  of  India,  you 
will  find  that  you  hold  the  power  over 
that  vast  race,  not  only  by  your  sabres 
and  your  rifles,  but  by  the  type  of  truth, 
the  word  of  an  Englishman. 

Me.  O'SHAUGHNESSY,  speaking 
on  behalf,  at  all  events,  of  some  Members 
of  the  Home  Eule  Party,  with  whom  he 
had  conversed  on  the  subject,  said,  they 
felt  constrained  to  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Marquess  below  him ; 
and  if  that  Amendment  should  be  agreed 
to,  it  would  not  preclude  the  passing  of  a 
Bill  which  would  enable  Her  Majesty  to 
assume  a  new  title  in  connection  with 
India ;  but  his  feeling  was  that  the  as- 
sumption of  the  title  "  Empress"  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  Constitution 
which  had  for  centuries  existed  in  this 
country.  The  origin  of  the  title  Em- 
peror was  well  known.  It  was  given  by 
the  Army,  and  the  Emperors  acted  upon 
their  own  free  will,  and  not  as  the  Ee- 
presentatives  of  the  people.  The  career 
of  Empires,  even  where  they  had  one  or 
two  Chambers  to  consult,  was  not  a  fair 
precedent  for  the  Queen  of  England  to 
follow.  What  was  the  Constitution  of 
Austria,  and  what  was  the  history  of  the 
Constitutional  Imperial  Government  of 
France.  There  was  formerly  despotic 
rule  in  India.  That  was  before  En^and 
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obtained  power  there.  It  was  said  that 
our  role  there  was  absolute,  and  that 
was  true ;  but  it  was  the  Government  of 
the  Queen,  guided  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  To  liken  such  a  GoTemment 
to  that  of  Bussia  or  Austria  before  the 
recent  reforms  in  those  countries  were 
granted  would  be  a  great  mistake.  The 
rule  of  England  over  India  Parliament 
was  responsible  for.  The  Queen  go- 
verned there  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  therefore  to 
give  Her  Majesty  the  title  of  Empress 
of  India  would  be  a  mistake.  If  at  any 
time  India  should  be  governed  constitu- 
tionally and  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  expressed  through 
their  Representative  Bodies,  the  adop- 
tion of  this  title  would  be  at  variance 
with  such  a  future.  Some  doubts  had 
been  expressed  whether  we  could  hold 
India;  but  if  oiir  permanent  rule  in  that 
country  was  to  be  kept  up,  it  would  not 
be  by  perpetuating  absolute  institutions, 
but  by  keeping  before  our  eyes  the  hope 
that  Ladifi  would  govern  herself  as  this 
country  governed  herself.  On  one  of 
the  earliest  evenings  when  this  BUI  was 
before  the  House  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  M.  Brooks)  asked 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  whether  the  accession 
of  Her  Majesty  to  any  new  title  with 
regard  to  India  would  be  celebrated  by 
a  concession  on  a  subject  very  dear  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.  To  that  Question 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  replied  that 
the  accession  of  title,  on  which  the  con- 
cession of  grace  was  contingent,  had  not 
taken  place,  and  that  the  time  had  not 
come  lor  asking  the  Question.  There 
had  never  been  a  statesman  that  had 
occupied  the  position  now  held  by  the 
present  Prime  Minister  on  the  side  of 
the  House  where  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man sat  less  disposed  to  give  an  answer 
intended  to  be  a  bid  for  a  voto  than  was 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself.  Before 
the  Question  was  answered,  he  (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy)  had  some  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  occasion  for  asking 
such  a  question ;  and  he  feared  that  the 
ajiswer  which  might  be  made  to  it  would 
place  him  and  his  Friends  in  an  awk- 
ward position  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction which  might  be  put  upon  their 
votes  upon  this  Bill.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, he  was  glad  that  an  opportimity 
had  been  presented  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess which  removed  every  difficulty. 


and  left  Irish  Members  to  act  upon  their 
own  convictions.  If  the  Amendment 
should  be  accepted  it  would  leave  open 
to  Her  Majesty  to  adopt  any  title  wmch 
she  pleased,  and  therefore  he  should 
vote  for  it. 

Me.  HERMON  remarked  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Marquess  had 
placed  the  House  in  a  somewhat  awkward 
position,  as  it  embodied  a  proposition 
which  no  one  on  that  side  of  the  House 
could  deny — namely,  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  impair  the  ancient  and  Boyal 
dignity  of  the  Crown.  He  was  under 
the  impression  that  that  dignity  would 
not  be  impaired.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  as  we  had  obtained  India  when  the 
Crown  bore  the  title  of  King  and  Queen, 
we  might  have  gone  on  governing  India 
under  that  nomenclature.  No  serious 
objection  to  the  proposed  title  was  taken 
when  the  Bill  was  down  for  a  second 
reading,  and  therefore  the  title  had  been 
virtuaUy  accepted  by  the  Opposition. 
The  time  had  passed  when  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  should  have  taken 
place.  If  the  opposition  had  been  raised 
upon  the  second  reading  it  would  have 
had  his  sympathy;  but  now  he  must 

g've  his  support  to  the  Government, 
e  sincerely  hoped  that  there  would  not 
now  be  a  division,  but  that  the  Bill 
would  receive  the  unanimous  sanction  of 
the  House.  As  the  BUI  enacted  no  title, 
it  was  yet  possible  that  the  Boyal  Pro- 
clamation might  not  set  forth  the  title 
of  Empress,  even  though  the  Prime 
Minister  had  indicated  this  as  the  title 
which  would  be  assumed.  Even,  how- 
ever, if  the  title  of  Empress  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  a  local  title,  con- 
fined to  the  Queen's  dominions  in  India. 
The  opinion  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
might  have  changed,  and  also  the  opi- 
nion of  the  London  Press.  But  he  did 
not  think  that  the  opinion  of  the  London 
Press  was  the  omnion  of  the  country  on 
this  question.  He  represented  a  town 
(Preston)  which  was  likely  to  have  a 
strong  feeling  upon  the  question,  if  such 
a  feeling  existed  anywhere  ;  but  he  had 
received  no  communication  against  the 
title  of  Empress,  while  only  one  Petition 
had  been  presented  to  the  House  against 
the  title,  and  that  was  signed  by  only  one 
solitary  individual.  He  could  not  there- 
fore think  that  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try was  against  going  on  with  the  Bill. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  believing 
that  the  •  proper  time  for  absolute  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  Bill  had  gone  by,  he  should 
resist  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  IiAING  said,  he  was  anxious, 
seeing  that  the  question  related  to  India, 
and  that  he  had  formerly  had  an  official 
connection  with  the  Government  of  that 
country,  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  it.  He  hoped  the  day  was  far  dis- 
twit  when  Indian  questions  would  ever 
become  questions  of  Party  in  that  House, 
and  if  he  voted  for  the  Amendment,  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  he  wotdd 
have  voted  for  it  much  more  cheerfully 
if  it  had  come  from  the  other  side,  so  as 
to  divest  it  even  of  the  possibility  of 
possessing  a  Party  aspect.  It  seemed 
to  him,  amidst  the  choice  of  difiicultieB 
in  which  they  were  placed,  that  the 
Amendment  opened  the  door  to  the  only 
solution  that  could  be  satisfactory  to  both 
sides,  and  that  was  in  the  passage  of 
the  Bill  to  substitute  the  word  "  Queen  " 
for  the  objectionable  word  "  Empress." 
It  might  be  a  great  misfortune  if  a  Bill 
thus  introduced  were  rejected  altogether; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a 
misfortune  if  it  were  carried  by  a  bare 
or  reluctant  majority  against  a  strong 
feelingwhich,  whether  rightly  orwrongly, 
did  exist  in  the  country  in  regard  to  the 
particular  designation  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  Her  Majesty.  Indi- 
vidually, he  did  not  feel  so  strongly  as 
many  persons  did  against  the  title  of 
Empress.  He  agreed  with  much  of 
what  had  been  said  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  disagreed  with 
much  that  had  been  said  on  the  front 
Opposition  bench.  The  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India  had  elicited 
there  a  strong  personal  attachment  and 
loyalty,  which  was  as  grateful  to  some 
persons  as  it  probably  was  unexpected. 
It  was  therefore  good  policy  to  pay  what, 
from  his  experience  in  India,  would,  he 
thought,  be  looked  upon  as  a  graoeAil 
compliment  to  the  lances  and  people 
of  India,  by  showing  that  India  was 
not  a  neglected  dependency,  but  an 
honoured  and  respected  portion  of  the 
British  Empire.  A  compliment  of  this 
sort  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  agree- 
able to  the  people  of  India,  who 
were  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  senti- 
mental side  of  politics.  At  the  same 
time,  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only, 
authority  to  which  tiiey  ought  to  turn 
upon  a  question  of  this  sort  was  the 
authority  of  the  Viceroy  oi  India,  who 
was  in  personal  contact  ^ith  the  Princes 
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and  Nobles  affected  by  the  measure. 
Whatever  his  (Mr.  Laing's)  own  opinion 
might  have  been,  he  should  never  have 
dreamt  of  opposing  it  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Viceroy,  taken  upon  the  spot,  upon 
such  a  question.  Even  if  at  this  late 
hour  the  Government  would  produce  an 
opinion  from  Lord  Northbrook  in  favour 
of  the  proposed  change,  showing  that  it 
had  been  considered  and  recommended 
by  him,  it  would  go  a  long  way  in  over- 
coming his  (Mr.  Laing's)  scruples.  He 
regretted  that  of  late  there  had  been  a 
growing  tendency  to  pass  over  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Governor  General  of  India, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  the  Council 
in  London.  As  to  the  title  of  Empress, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
said  to-night  that  the  opposition  to  it 
proceeded  from  an  unreasoning  panic ; 
but  it  was  rather  one  of  those  instinctive 
feelings  which  could  not,  perhaps,  be 
expressed  in  logical  terms,  but  which 
were  none  the  less  real.  Speeches  alone 
could  not  have  created  such  a  feeling, 
for  they  had  altogether  failed  to  create  it 
in  reference  to  other  matters,  such  as 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares. 
The  feeling  of  the  country  on  this  sub- 
ject seem^  to  be  founded  rather  upon 
an  excess  than  a  deficiency  of  loyalty, 
and  attachment  to  the  Crown.  We  had 
got  a  notion  that  the  title  borne  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Queen  Victoria  was  so 
rooted  in  our  affections  that  any  attempt 
to  enhance  its  dignity  would  rather  de- 
tract from  its  lustre  than  add  to  it.  The 
objection  to  the  title  of  Empress  was 
owing  to  the  associations  connected  with 
it  in  recent  times.  Those  who  had 
borne  the  title — for  instance,  the  Sove- 
reigns of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty — had 
occupied  a  large  and  conspicuous  place  in 
history,  and  it  was  hard  to  use  iiie  term 
without  associating  with  it  a  flavour  of 
those  dynasties.  Everything  that  was 
most  repugnant  to  the  feelings,  as  weU 
as  to  the  constitutional  principles  of  Eng- 
lishmen, was  involved,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  title  of  Emperor.  They  were  told 
on  good  authority  that  there  was  very 
little  difference  between  the  title  of  Queen 
and  that  of  Empress  in  India;  and  it 
was  a  pity  if,  for  llie  sake  of  a  slight 
shadow  of  distinction  between  the  two, 
they  were  going  to  spoil  the  unanimity 
with  which  this  measure  would,  undoubt- 
edly, otherwise  have  been  passed.  With 
regard  to  the  effect  which  the  new  title 
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would  liaye  on  the  Princes  of  India,  or 

the  effect  it  might  have  on  our  relations 
with  India,  he  must  say  he  agreed  with 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he 
had  heard  with  great  regret  timt  ques- 
tion of  our  direct  position  and  relations 
with  the  Princes  of  India  reused  in 
the  House.  There  could  be  nothing 
more  mischievous  than  to  define  these 
things  in  Treaties,  or  to  bring  them 
up  in  discussions  of  this  kind.  Our 
relations  with  India  were  most  deli- 
cate, and  it  must  always  be  so  from  the 
nature  of  the  position  of  the  Native 
Princes.  But  we  were  the  Supreme 
Power  protecting  those  Princes  from 
forei^  agression  and  from  domestic 
rebellion.  That  position  carried  with  it 
certain  rights  and  responsibilities,  and 
he  held  that  the  position  of  the  Viceroy 
should  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way. 
He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  making  that  official  a  mere  clerk,  and 
he  hoped  he  would  never  be  interfered 
with  in  the  settlement  of  the  delicate 
matters  that  arose  between  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  India  and  the  Native  Princes. 
The  relations  between  those  Princes  and 
the  Viceroy  at  the  present  time  were 
most  satisfactory.  The  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however, 
seemed  weak  on  the  point  why  the  title 
of  Queen  should  not  be  adopted.  We 
could  not  go  by  mere  logic ;  but  surely 
neither  Scindia  nor  Holkar  could  feel 
offended  if  the  Queen  were  to  govern 
India  by  the  same  title  as  that  by  which 
she  governed  England.  It  was  not  too 
much  to  appeal  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  some 
httle  concession  in  the  matter  of  the  new 
title,  for  the  sake  of  securing  unanimity. 
The  title  of  Queen  would  be  received 
with  universal  approbation  he  beUeved. 
It  might  be  useless;  but  stiU  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Government  and  to  the 
other  side  of  the  House  to  make  the  con- 
cession. 

Me.  BERESFOED  HOPE  desired 
to  look  at  the  question  with  the  inde- 
pendence which  a  seat  below  the  Gang- 
way entitled  him  to  claim.  He  had  the 
BiU  and  the  Eesolution  to  choose  be- 
tween, and  as  to  the  latter  he  must 
remark  that  any  Besolution  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
for  the  time  being  had  more  than  one 
side.  One  must  not  only  read  it  from 
first  to  last,  bat  must  turn  it  over  and 
look  at  the  back.    The  present  Leader 


of  the  Opposition — ^using  most  legiti- 
mately his  rights  —  thought  he  had 
caught  the  Government  tripping,  and 
had  put  down  this  Besolution  in  the 
hope,  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
rallying  around  him  wise  Whigs,  philo- 
sophic Badicals,  and  patriotic  Home 
Pulers  all  in  one  Lobby.  But  a  position 
like  that  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion had  its  responsibilities  as  weU  as 
its  duties,  and  he  must  not  be  angry 
with  those  who  might  ask  him  whether 
his  Besolution  meant  only  what  it  seemed 
to«ay  by  the  laws  of  grammar  and  logic, 
or  whether  it  pointed  to  a  Party  victory  ? 
He  wished  at  the  outset  to  declare  that 
he  regarded  the  question  as  by  no  means 
easy ;  while  it  was  one  which  had  em- 
phatically an  Indian  and  also  an  English 
side.  He  would  begin  with  India. 
Sharing  a  great  many  of  the  objections 
to  the  word  Empress,  yet  he  could  not 
but  think  that  this  Besolution,  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  Bill,  whether  the 
Bill  were  wise  or  unwise,  was  a  most 
unwise  thing.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Har- 
oourt)  had  talked  of  throwing  political 
squibs  into  a  powder  magazme.  But 
what  would  more  completely  carry  out 
that  insane  proceeding  than  at  this  stage 
to  kill  the  BiU  as  the  Besolution  was 
really  meant  to  do?  What  could  be 
more  disastrous  than  that  it  should  go 
forth  to  the  great  Indian  Chiefs,  to 
Holkar  and  Scindia — who  were,  after 
all,  more  powerful  in  their  own  domains 
than  the  Duke  of  Argyll — that  the 
British  Parliament  had  rejected  a  mea- 
sure brought  in  by  the  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  them  a  compliment?  He 
thought  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  logplcally  put  the  question  on 
its  true  grounds.  Queen  represented 
one  class  of  thoughts  and  Empress  an- 
other, according  to  the  old  as  contrasted 
with  the  modem  order,  and  so  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  gave  reasons  why  the 
circumstances  of  India,  so  different  from 
those  over  here,  had  led  up  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  latter  word.  It  was,  as 
the  Government  now  put  it,  a  Bill  to 
regi^arize  an  existing  situation.  In 
England  the  ancient  title  of  the  Sove- 
reign was  King  or  Queen,  and  he  trusted 
that  this  cq^ntry  woidd  never  be  go- 
verned except  by  a  King  or  Queen  and 
Lords  and  Commons ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  was  not  a  Constitutional 
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Government  such,  as  ours,  and  he  shonld 
be  sorry  if  it  were  to  become  so  in  his 
life-time,  for  the  people  would  certainly 
not  be  fit  for  it.  They  were,  however,  a 
people  with  whom  externals  sto^d  in 
place  of  principles  ;  and  to  their  menttil 
conformation  increase  of  title  in  their 
Bulers  was  increase  of  dig^ty  to  them- 
selves. Coming  to  England,  he  regretted 
to  hear  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
describe  the  healthy  wave  of  public 
opinion  which  had  passed  over  the  coun- 
try as  a  panic.  It  was  not  a  panic,  but 
the  spontaneous  expression  or  the  pHde 
of  the  English  people  in  the  ancient  title 
of  their  Sovereign ;  it  was  an  outburst 
of  the  righteous  jealousy  of  Englishmen, 
who  desired  that  the  Crown  which  had 
been  worn  by  our  Alfreds  and  Henries 
and  Edwards  should  be  for  all  time  the 
Crown  of  Kings  and  Queens,  and  a  de- 
claration that  no  Emperor  as  Emperor 
should  have  a  foothold  in  England. 
For  his  own  part,  caring  for  the  nation 
above  Party,  he  was  very  glad  at  this 
emphatic  proclamation  of  the  national, 
peculiar,  perhaps,  and  insular,  but 
deeply  genuine  and  true  sentiment  of 
Englishmen  that  their  Sovereign,  whe- 
ther King  or  Queen,  was  equal  to  any 
Emperor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  matter 
had  been  raised,  or  rather  debased,  into 
a  Party  question  by  the  advent  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  His  own 
conviction,  after  much  thought,  was  that 
they  could  deal  with  the  subject  most 
judiciously  by  accepting  the  proposal  as 
a  Bill  for  localizing  the  title  as  one  for 
Indian  purposes.  Certainly,  from  the 
Indian  point  of  view,  he  thought  that 
evidence  had  been  adduced  of  uie  good 
policy  of  some  such  addition  of  title, 
which  might  not  be  sufficient  for  a  Court 
of  Law,  but  ought  to  be  for  a  court  of 
common  sense  such  as  the  House  of 
Commons.  Did  they  think  that  the 
Governor  Q«neral,  a  man  of  whom 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
had  good  reason  to  be  proud,  would 
have  dared  to  speak  of  the  Queen  as 
Empress  of  Hindostan  if  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about  ?  Did 
they  think  that  the  Maharajah  of  Jay- 
pore,  with  his  pedigree  of  fabulous 
antiquity,  would  use  phrases  inconsistent 
with  the  exceptional  pride  engendered 
by  claims  such  as  his  ?  He  was  in  one 
sense  glad  the  question  had  been  raised, 
because  it  had  given  the  people  of  Eng- 
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land  an  opportunity  of  declaring  their 
affection  for,  and  their  adhesion  to,  the 
Kingly  title.  He  had  no  fears  of  a 
formal  misuse  of  the  title ;  he  did  not 
anticipate  "Boyal  and  Imperial  High- 
nesses;" but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  say  that  he  thought  all  danger 
overpast,  for  there  existed  so  much  vul- 
garly of  feeling  stimulated  by  sensa- 
tional writing,  and  so  much  helpless 
imbecility  that  believed  in  tawdry  rhe- 
toric, among  certain  classes,  that  a  cor- 
rupt illegitimate  tradition  might  yet 
grow  up,  as  to  which  he  would  only  say 
that  he  conceived  that  any  attempt  to 
talk  of  Queen-Empress  or  Empress- 
Queen  would  be  the  first  step  towards 
the  abandonment  of  that  national  instinct 
of  susceptibility  with  which  so  much  of 
the  greatness  of  England  was  associated. 
The  talk  indulgedin  from  both  sides  about 
the  Antonines,  Nero,  and  other  ancient 
Soman  Emperors,  good  or  bad,  was  wide 
of  the  present  question,  if  not  simply 
rubbish.  The  idea  of  an  Emperor  such 
as  it  had  existed  in  Christian  Western 
Europe  took  its  full  shape  on  Christmas 
Day,  800,  when  Charles  the  Great  was 
crowned  in  St.  Peter's.  From  him  was 
derived  that  g^eat  line  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire — Romanorum 
Imperator  semper  Augustus — who  were 
really  less  dynastic  than  Kings,  for  the 
Crown  of  the  Empire  was  elective.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Greenwich,  in  his  speech  the  other 
night,  talked  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many here  and  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many there.  He  should  have  known 
that  there  never  was  an  Emperor  of 
Germany,  except  in  popular  parlance. 
In  time  Emperor  as  well  as  electors  be- 
came equally  German,  and  the  country 
he  ruled  was  Germany ;  but  his  title 
to  the  last  was  Emperor  of  the  Bomans — 
an  august  conception,  and  one  for  which 
he  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  had,  in  its 
proper  place,  the  highest  respect.  That 
Boman  Empire — the  one  genuine  Em- 
pire— only  expired  some  70  years  ago. 
Since  then  there  had  been  make- 
believe  Emperors,  who  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  Kings.  For  ex- 
ample, to  take  a  perfectly  inoffensive 
case,  Brazil  was  a  Province  of  Portugal, 
till  50  years  ago  a  son  of  the  then  King 
of  Portugal  made  himself  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  and  was  recognized  as  such  by 
the  European  Powers.  He  was  sure  no 
one  would  say  of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil 
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and  the  EJng  of  Poitogal  that  either 
was  one  whit  oetter  than  the  other.  So 
mach  for  Emperors.  What  was  the 
rationale  of  our  native  Kingship  ?  A 
great  step  in  the  assertion  of  its  Impe- 
rial character  was  made  hy  Henry  Vll. 
when  he  changed  the  once  reg^  Grown 
into  the  Imperial,  or  over-arching  form. 
Fran(M  made  the  same  change ;  and 
as  to  the  passage  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Ox- 
ford quoted  from  Vattel  as  to  the  pre- 
cedence which  the  King  of  France 
yielded  to  the  Emperor,  he  must  notice 
that  it  was  not  always  so  cheerfully 
accorded,  as  when  Louis  XIY.  sent  his 
troops  to  brealc  into  the  Cathedral  of 
Spires,  to  violate  the  tombs,  and  scatter 
the  remains  of  the  Bomau  Emperors, 
a  brutality  which  Germany  in  1870 
showed  that  it  had  neither  forgotten 
nor  forgiven.  Henry  VIII's  famous  Act 
was  the  formal  declaration  of  the  Impe- 
rial character  of  the  English  Kingdom 
as  a  Kingdom,  imder  a  Sovereign  who 
was  King  in  name,  but  in  pre-eminence 
equivalent  to  an  Emperor,  while  Empe- 
ror still  meant  Boman  Emperor.  But  as 
to  the  formal  title  of  Emperor  or  Empress, 
the  dedication  by  Spenser  to  Elizabeth 
of  "The  Faery  Queen,"  which  had 
been  referred  to,  only  proved  that 
Spenser  had  tried  it  on  and  had  failed. 
He  had  recently  observed  that  what  so 
eminent  a  poet  had  essayed  in  the  case 
of  Elizabeth,  a  very  obscure  poet  also 
tried  in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  for  a  copy 
of  Latin  verses  had  been  brought  to 
hght  which  congratulated  the  Protector 
on  his  escape  from  a  bad  accident, 
caused  by  his  ambition  to  drive  a  drag 
in  Hyde  Park,  under  the  title  of  Oliver, 
Emperor  of  the  British  Islands.  Very 
probably,  if  the  dynasty  of  Cromwell  had 
unhappily  succeeded  in  supplanting  our 
old  Boy^  line,  it  would  have  taken  the 
title  of  Emperor,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  line  of  Buonaparte  grasped  the 
same  appellation  in  France — namely,  as 
a  style  as  grand  as,  but  differing  from, 
that  of  the  historical  line  of  sovereigns. 
The  summing  up  of  the  teaching  of  the 
16th  and  I7ui  centuries  was  that  a  con- 
flict then  was  g^oing  on  between  the 
Sovereign  and  the  people,  which  might 
retrospectively  be  treated  as  a  mutual 
amicable  competition,  to  raise  and 
magnify  the  nation  —  Sovereign,  and 
people  aUke — though  each  side  worked 
in  its  own  behalf,  which  rraulted  in  that 


most  admirable  compromise  which  had 

lasted  to  this  day — namely,  that  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
should  be  an  Imperial  Crown,  and  that 
the  monarchy  should  have  Imperial  at- 
tributes possessed  in  virtue  of,  and  with, 
the  Kingly  title.  This  was  the  especial 
idea  of  which  the  nation  was  so  jealous. 
This  it  was,  and  not  a  simple  Kingship, 
which  the  English  people  so  prized  in 
their  Sovereigns,  and  were  determined 
should  never  be  forfeited.  He  did  not 
believe  they  cared  so  very  much  for  the 
local  style  in  India,  or  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson) 
spoke  the  general  sentiment,  when  he 
manifested  so  great  a  repugnance  to  the 
name  of  Emperor  in  all  cases  and  every- 
where. StUl,  in  view  of  possible  diffi- 
culties, he  confessed  he  should  have  been 
very  glad  if  some  other  name  than  Em- 
press had  been  chosen.  Words  in  them- 
selves were  helpless  things,  and  owed 
their  value  to  the  active  human  intellect 
which  shaped  their  meaning.  To  the 
Oriental  mind  the  word  "Queen"  was 
merely  the  agglomeration  of  so  many 
letters,  to  which  this  or  that  significa- 
tion might  be  attached.  Surely  the  title 
"  Queen  "  might  be  proclaimed,  and  a 
meaning  created  for  it  which  should,  in 
the  Oriental  languages,  be  represented 
and  translated  by  the  fullest  accumula- 
tion of  the  highest  titles  of  which  they 
were  capable.  On  the  whole,  as  the 
whole  matter  had  been  turned  into  the 
occasion  of  a  Party  fight,  he  could  not 
support  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord, 
although  he  confessed  to  considerable 
agreement  with  opinions  which  it  rather 
vaguely  embodied.  He  should  there- 
fore vote  against  it. 

Me.  grant  duff  said,  he  was 
extremely  sorry  that  they  should  be 
discussing  the  question,  for  surely  in 
this  country,  where  the  lines  which 
divided  political  Parties  were  not  very 
broad  nor  very  deep,  there  were  some 
means  by  which,  if  this  Bill  was  to  be 
introduced  at  all,  an  understanding  could 
have  been  come  to  between  the  two  great . 
Parties  with  regard  to  it.  It  might  have 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
Vote  of  Thanks  to  distinguished  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Motion 
might  have  been  proposed  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  seconded  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  carried  unanimously. 
He  did  not  very  much   object  to  it; 
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but  he  confeesed  it  luid  not  been 
made  clear  to  his  mind  l^at  there  was 
any  necessity  for  the  Bill  being  intro- 
duced, or  for  there  being  any  change 
in  Her  Majesty's  style  and  title.  It 
had  not  been  made  clear  to  him  why 
the  thing  was  necessary  or  desirable. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  had  just 
sat  down  (Mr.  £.  Hope)  said  it  was 
desirable  to  reg^arize  the  situation  in 
India,  and  to  show  exactly  what  the  po- 
sition of  the  Crown  of  England  was  in 
relation  to  the  numerous  Potentates  of 
India.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that  there 
were  some  situations  in  the  world  which 
were  better  for  not  being  regularized, 
and  this  was  one  of  them.  One  result 
of  the  attempt  to  regularize  this  situation 
had  been  that  a  great  many  speeches  had 
been  made,  some  of  them  by  Friends  with 
whom  he  usually  acted — speeches  which 
put  forth  very  unsound  doctrines  with 
respect  to  these  relations.  Surely  the 
present  position  of  the  Crown  of  England 
with  reference  to  the  Native  Princes  of 
India  was  a  su£B.cientIy  advantageous 
one.  He  was  sorry  that  the  matter  had 
been  discussed  at  all ;  but  as  it  had  been 
discussed,  and  some  remarks  had  been 
made  on  the  Liberal  side  with  regard  to 
our  relations  with  Native  Princes,  he 
thought  it  right  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
what  these  relations  were  as  they  ap- 
peared to  him.  When  a  European  first 
hiid  to  consider  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tions of  ourselves  towards  the  people  of 
India,  his  first  idea  was  always  to  go  to 
the  maxims  of  International  Law ;  but 
before  he  had  gone  far  he  found  that 
International  Law  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  because  before  the 
science  of  International  Law  applied  they 
must  have  nations,  and  not  one  of  the 
States  in  India  was  a  nation.  Those 
Princes  were  sometimes  described  as 
feudatories,  and  that  was  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  way  to  describe  them. 
It  was  a  loose  and  popular  way,  how- 
ever, for  their  relations  to  us  were  not 
strictly  feudal  relations.  Just  as  little 
even  the  Native  Princes  mediatized  Sove- 
reigns. The  truth  was,  the  relation  of 
the  British  Government  to  them  was  sui 
gen»ri$,  and  all  analogies  drawn  from 
other  sources  utterly  broke  down.  Those 
relations  had  been  the  result  partly  of 
regular  Treaties,  partly  of  charters 
which  had  been  given  to  Native  Princes, 
and  partly  of  usage.  It  was  impossible 
to  explain  without  great  detail  how  we 
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had  got  our  present  positioD,  but  it  waa 
now  admitted  throughout  India  that  we 
had  -file  position  of  paramount  power. 
There  was  not  one  Prince  who  would  deny 
that  the  Queen  of  England  was  the  para- 
mountLadyinlndia.  These  NativePrinces 
owed  to  US  certain  duties,  and  they  had 
been  well  summed  up  under  three  heads 
— First,  the  duty  of  subordinate  co- 
operation ;  secondly,  the  duty  of  isola- 
tion; and,  thirdly,  the  duty  of  considering 
themselves  as  possessing  a  limited  and 
not  a  fiill  Sovereignty.  Now,  by  subor- 
dinate co-operation  he  understood  that 
these  Native  States  were  obliged  to 
act  together  with  the  Viceroy  and  his 
Council  in  all  matters  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  the  common  weal.  It  was 
the  bounden  duty  of  those  States  to  act 
with  us  in  all  matters  concerning  the 
whole  of  the  Empire,  and  that  was  a 
duty  which  had  not  and  never  would  be 
refused  by  any  one  of  them.  It  was 
perfectly  understood  and  admitted.  In 
the  next  place,  not  one  of  those  States 
was  permitted  to  make  a  Treaty  with 
any  other  of  them  without  us,  nor  to 
make  a  Treaty  or  to  enter  into  corre- 
spondence with  any  foreign  Power  be- 
yond the  limits  of  India.  Thirdly,  they 
had  the  obligation  of  considering  that 
their  Sovereignty  was  limited ;  they  had 
to  submit  to  all  kinds  of  interierence  on 
our  part  which  was  totally  incompatible 
with  their  independence  or  semi-inde- 
pendence. When,  therefore,  the  Native 
States  were  considered  by  us  to  lie  under 
all  those  different  obligations  which  re- 
stricted their  power  so  enormously,  and 
reduced  them,  though  not  exactly  to  the 
position  of  subjects  as  understood  in 
Europe,  yet  to  a  position  of  dependence 
under  the  British  Crown,  why  was  it 
necessary  now  to  ask  the  House  to  stamp 
a  position  already  so- completely  admitted 
by  a  particular  word,  the  word  "Em- 
press, which  was  peculiarly  disagree- 
able to  British  ears?  Why  not  take 
"Sovereign  Lady,"  or  "Lady  Para- 
mount ?  "  Why  should  the  Government 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  propose 
that  the  particular  title  taken  should  be 
one  which,  he  confessed  very  much  to 
his  surprise,  had  excited  so  strong  and 
so  spontaneous  an  outburst  of  disappro- 
bation in  this  country  ? 

Me.  CHAPLIN  said,  he  would  have 
greatly  preferred  to  have  abstained  itovx 
taking  part  in  a  debate  which  seemed  to 
him  ungraciouB  in  the  extreme,  and  onQ 
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ihat  ought  never  to  have  arisen.  In  Mb 
judgment,  that  the  debate  had  arisen 
was  entirely  owing,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  to  the  speeches  of  the  ri^t  hon. 
Members  for  the  University  of  London 
(Mr.  lowe)  and  for  Ghreenwioh  (Mr. 
Gladstone) ;  and  after  all  that  had  been 
said  and  written  on  that  question  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  those  who,  like 
himself,  entirely  approved  the  cpurse 
pursued  throughout  by  the  Qovemment 
in  regard  to  it,  to  remain  altogether 
ailent  any  longer.  The  question  before 
them  that  evening  presented  itself  in  a 
somewhat  different  position  from  that 
which  it  held  a  few  days  ago.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich  said  the  other  night  that  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India  would  convey 
an  idea  contrary  to  fact,  on  the  groimd 
that  there  were  several  districts  of  that 
conntiy  over  which  we  had  no  right  to 
adopt  any  such  title,  so  that  the  question 
was  whether  any  addition  should  be 
made  to  the  title  of  the  Queen  over 
OUT  Indian  Empire ;  and,  if  so,  what  form 
the  addition  should  take.  According  to 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Marquess,  it 
might  be  supposed  the  first  of  these 
alternatives  was  no  longer  insisted  on, 
for  the  first  section  of  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Marquess  expressed  willingness  to 
consider  the  question  of  making  an  ad< 
dition  to  the  Boyal  style  and  titie.  He 
(Mr.  Chaplin)  was  exceedingly  glad  that 
this  was  the  case  ;  because,  though  the 
first  of  the  questions  to  which  he  had 
referred  might  appear  to  involve  con- 
siderations of  difficulty  and  perhaps 
danger,  yet,  if  they  were  aU  agreed  upon 
the  propriety  ef  making  some  addition 
to  the  Hoyal  title,  the  question  eis  to  what 
the  mere  word  should  be  was,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  very  small  moment. 
He  said  comparatively  speaking,  because 
he  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  that  there  was  nothing 
small  or  unimportant  which  touched  on 
the  honour  or  dignity  of  the  Crown. 
What  was  the  position,  then,  in  which 
the  House  was  placed?  After  having 
gone  as  far  as  they  had  done  in  the 
mrection  in  which  they  had  travelled, 
nothing  could  be  more  fatally  injurious 
to  the  reputation  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  either  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  or  in 
the  minds  of  the  millions  of  Her  Maj  esty 's 
subjects  in  India,  than  if  they  were  now 
to  hold  their  hands  an4  withdraw  from 


the  policy  they  had  adopted.  For  that 
reason  alone,  if  fo^  no  other,  he  reg^tted, 
more  than  he  could  express,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  thought  right  to  place 
this  Motion  on  the  Paper.  This  Motion 
contained  an  affirmation  and  an  assump- 
tion. It  affirmed  that  it  would  be  inex- 
pedient to  impair  the  ancient  and  Eoyal 
dignity  of  the  Crown,  in  which  they  all 
concurred ;  and  then  it  went  on  to  assume 
that  the  addition  of  the  Imperial  title 
must  have  that  effect.  The  noble  Lord 
ought  to  have  confined  his  Amendment 
to  its  last  clause— namely,  that  the  addi- 
tion to  Her  Majesty's  titles  of  Empress 
was  calculated  to  "  impair  the  ancient 
and  Eoyal  dignity  of  the  Crown. ' '  That 
was  its  real  point,  and  the  only  point  in 
dispute  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
House.  Various  arguments  had  been 
adduced  in  support  of  the  Gbvemment 
measure,  all  more  or  less  worthy  of  at- 
tention, and  not  one  valid  reason  against 
it  was  expressed  by  the  noble  Lord  in 
proposing  his  Amendment.  It  had,  in- 
deed, been  affirmed  over  and  over  again 
that  there  were  sentimental  objections 
to  the  title  "  Empress "  as  against 
"  Queen ; "  as  if  every  Emperor  or 
Empress  who  had  ever  lived  had  been 
bad,  and  every  King  or  Queen  univer- 
sally good.  It  had  been  objected  that 
the  proposed  title  impUed  despotism; 
that  it  was  Brummagem;  that  it  was 
novel  and  new ;  that  it  met  with  small 
favour,  if  not  positive  disfavour;  and 
that  the  people  viewed  it  with  a  re- 
pugnance almost  amounting  to  dismay. 
When  they  came  to  be  examined,  those 
assertions  would  be  foimd  to  have  very 
little  in  them.  He  did  not  pretend  to  be 
able  to  decide  so  nice  a  point  as  to  what 
there  was  in  the  title  of  Emperor  more 
despotic  than  in  that  of  King.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many was  a  despot  or  not;  but  some 
Kings  in  this  country  had  been  despots 
— Henry  VIII.,  for  example,  whom  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  admit  was  once  a 
King  in  this  country.  The  title  of 
Emperor  was  at  least  2,000  years  old; 
and  therefore  Brummagem,  or  new,  or 
novel,  were  words  out  of  place  in  des- 
cribing it.  When  the  noble  Lord  said 
that  the  title  was  exceedingly  unpopular, 
he  wanted  to  know  what  proofs  there 
were  of  such  a  state  of  feeling.  Where 
did  the  noble  Lord  find  the  unanimous 
expression  of  feeling  he  had  been  talk- 
ing of?     Was  it  the  verdict  of  the 
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House  of  CommonB  or  {he  unanimoTts 
support  of  his  own  Party?  If  so,  he 
was  grieTOUslj  mistaken.  The  noble 
Lord  spoke  of  the  voice  of  the  people ; 
but  when,  where,  and  how  had  that 
voice  been  heard  ?  Was  it  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  London  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  (Jreenwich, 
who,  he  was  sorry,  were  not  in  their  places, 
that  the  noble  Lordlooked  for  his  instruc- 
tions about  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
England?  If  he  did,  he  could  learn  little 
indeed  firom  them  on  that  subject.  The 
House  had  had  some  experience  of  their 
knowledge  of  public  opinion.  It  was  only 
a  short  time  since  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Gladstone)  so  accurately 
gauged  tile  feeling  of  the  people  of  this 
country  that,  with  a  majority  of  more 
than  100  at  his  back,  he  dismissed  them 
to  improve  his  position  in  that  House 
and  in  the  country,  with  what  results 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
estimating.  And  who  had  shared  in  his 
opposition  to  this  measure  ?  The  only  one 
other  man  in  this  country  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  himself,  was  BtUl  unable  to  com- 
prehend why  it  was  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  haUed  with  acclamation 
the  purchase  which  was  recently  made 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  Egypt ; 
and  why  was  there  acclamation?  Be- 
cause the  people  felt  that  an  Imperial 
Power  like  this  country  had  g^reat  Impe- 
rial duties  to  discharge,  and  that  the 
Government  acted  in  accordance  with 
that  opinion  when  they  made  that  pur- 
chase. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London  by 
his  match  tax,  and  a  thousand  other 
amenities  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
country,  had  exhibited  his  perfect  and 
exquisite  appreciation  of  the  feeling  of 
this  country.  And  those  two  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  took  upon  themselves  to  in- 
struct the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
noble  Lord  as  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Was  it  in  the 
Liberal  portion  of  the  Press  of  this 
country  that  the  noble  Lord  found  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  unani- 
mously opposed  to  this  Bill  ?  That  he 
(Mr.  Chaplin)  thought  was  a  broken 
reed  to  lean  upon.  How  did  it  happen 
that  the  Liberal  portion  of  the  Press  on 
one  day  described  this  measure  in  terms 
almost  of  fulsome  adulation,  and  on  the 
next  said  it  was  nothing  but  a  blunder 
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and  a  miserable  mistake  ?  Perhaps  they 
were  led  away  by  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  Even  he  (Mr.  Chap- 
lin) was  almost  convinced  by  the  glamour 
of  his  eloquence,  though  he  knew  the 
whole  time  it  was  a  delusion.  Who 
could  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the 
political  status  of  the  Princes  of  India 
could  be  injured  by  this  title,  and  yet 
that  was  one  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's arguments?  Then  he  objected 
that  the  name  of  India  should  be  placed 
on  the  title,  on  the  ground  that  we  had 
no  right  to  use  it,  because  the  whole  of 
India  was  not  subject  to  us  ;  and  yet  he 
(Mr.  Chaplin)  ventured  to  remind  the 
House  that  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Go- 
vernor General,  as  representing  Her 
Majesty,  was  the  Viceroy  of  India. 
When  he  remembered  the  total  absence 
of  anything  like  dissent  on  the  part  of 
the  noble  Lord  himself,  or  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich, 
or  any  Member  of  the  Liberal  Party  who 
spoke  on  the  first  night  on  which  the 
announcement  of  this  measure  was  made 
to  the  House ;  when  he  remembered  the 
remarkable  change  of  opinion  which  had 
occurred  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  por- 
tion of  the  Press,  he  was  reluctantly 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  opposi- 
tion the  Government  now  had  to  en- 
counter was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
deliberate  and  calculated  Party  move- 
ment. And  if  this  graceful  act  of  Hoyal 
courtesy  was  to  be  met  by  a  wanton 
ebullition  of  Party  opposition  on  the 
other  side  of  the  .House,  they  on  the 
Conservative  side  of  the  House  knew  how 
to  do  their  duty.  They  had,  in  fact, 
only  one  duty  to  perform ;  and  he  trusted 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  the 
independent  and  loyal  Members  of  the 
House  would  to  a  man  rally  round  the 
Ministry,  with  a  determination  to  resist 
to  the  uttermost  this  most  uncalled-for, 
ill-timed,  and  most  unreasonable  opposi- 
tion to  the  legitimate,  judicious,  and 
reasonable  proposal  made  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers. 

Me.  EOEBUCK:  Sir,  the  question 
is  one  which  interests  a  large  portion  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  it  is  one 
which  ought  to  be  very  carefully  dealt 
with.  I  have  heard  on  this  occasion 
speeches  such  as  I  never  heard  before, 
more  mischievous  than  any  I  have  ever 
heard  since  I  first  became  a  Member  of 
this  House,  and  that,  too,  for  what  pur- 
pose ?    Let  us  inquire  what  is  the  exact 
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niaation  of  afifain.  It  appears  that 
India,  having  been  sahj  acted  to  a  nreat 
Mutiny,  has  really  been  conquerea  by 
England ;  peace  has  been  made,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been 
growing  up  a  good  feeling  between  the 
people  of  England  and  the  people  of 
India.  At  this  time  the  Heir  Apparent — 
▼ery  wisely,  I  think — suggested  that  he 
should  m^e  a  tour  uiroughout  our 
Indian  dominions.  I  take  it  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  going  to  India  re- 
presented England,  and  that  everything 
that  was  done  and  said  to  him  in  India 
may  be  considered  to  be  done  and  spoken 
to  England.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  agreed — and 
wisely,  I  thii^ — that  a  great  opportunity 
offered  for  the  people  of  England  to 
express  kindness  and  gqod  feeling  to- 
wards the  people  of  uidia,  and  they 
sought  how  they  could  do  it,  and  they 
determined  they  could  do  it  best  by  the 
alteration  or  addition  to  the  style  of 
Her  Majesty,  believing  that  the  people 
of  Enzland,  through  the  Crown,  took  a 
deep  mterest  in  the  welfare  of  that 
country,  and  wanted  to  make  the  Crown 
itself  a  mark  by  which  that  good  feeling 
should  be  manifested.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
came  down  and  asked  this  House  to 
give  Her  Majesty  power  to  add  to  Her 
title.  G^ereupon  there  was  immediately 
— and  I  think  very  naturally — the  ques- 
tion put  to  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  at 
the  head  of  me  Administration  — 
"What  style  are  you  about  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  adopt?"  That  was  a 
very  natural  and  very  wise  question  to 
be  put,  and  I  think  it  was  somewhat 
unwisely  on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister — unless  he  was  unprepared  to 
answer  it — left  unanswered,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  surrounded  the  subject 
with  a  degree  of  mystery  that  was  un- 
called for  and  was  unnecessary ;  at  all 
events,  he  did  not  then  give  an  answer 
to  the  inquiry.  But  on  the  next  op- 
portunity, when  the  Bill  came  on  for  its 
second  reading,  the  right  hon.  Qentlemsin 
folly  explained  what  was  the  addition 
to  tiie  style  which  he  should  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  adopt.  Now,  then, 
come  in  the  questions  which  the  House 
has  to  ask  itself — first,  is  it  wise  to 
make  any  alteration  at  all  in  the  style ; 
and,  secondly,  is  it  wise  to  make  the 
particular  alteration  in  the  style  which 
we  now  learn  the  First  Minister  intends 

VOL,  OCXXVJil.  [thibd  sewjis.] 


to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  make  f    I  do 

not  think  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
whatever  may  be  stiid  about  the  "  spon- 
taneous outburst  of  feeling  "  throughout 
the  country  against  this  Bill,  will  say 
that  it  is  unwise  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  style  and  title  of  the  Queen,  more 
especially  when  such  alteration  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  mark  of  consideration 
and  kindness  and  of  generosity  towards 
the  people  of  India.  Therefore,  I  think 
we  may  dismiss  at  once — and  this  is  an 
important  point — all  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  making  any  alte- 
ration at  all  in  the  style  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty. We  all  therefore  allow  that  some 
alteration  in  that  style  may  bo  made 
with  perfect  wisdom.  Now,  then,  comes 
the  question  whether  the  alteration  in 
the  style  proposed  by  the  Ministry  is  a 
wise  one.  The  only  objection  made  to 
their  proposal  is  to  one  word — that  is  to 
the  use  of  the  word  "Empress"  in- 
stead of  that  of  "  Queen."  If  I  were  to 
say  what  I  myself  feel  on  this  question, 
I  should  say  that  I  like  the  word 
"Queen"  better  than  the  word  "Em- 
press." But  then  I  have  to  consider 
not  what  I  should  prefer,  but  what  is 
the  exact  position  that  England  holds 
upon  the  present  occasion.  We  have 
heard  many  learned  disquisitions  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "Emperor" 
since  this  question  was  raised,  we  have 
been  told  to  look  at  its  origin  from  Im- 
perator,  and  we  have  been  told  what 
was  possibly  the  true  meaning  of  that 
word,  but  for  my  own  part  I  believe 
that  the  word  "  Emperor  "  in  our  com- 
mon acceptation  of  its  meaning  has  more 
to  do  with  Empire  than  with  Imperator 
— more  to  do  with  Imperial  than  Im- 
perator. The  general  feeling  of  English- 
speaking  people  with  regard  to  the 
word  "  Empire  "  is  that  of  a  State  which 
has  some  dominions  subject  to  it,  and 
it  was  in  that  way  that  it  was  used  by 
the  English  Parliament  when  they  said 
"  that  England  was  an  Empire  and  that 
the  En^ish  Crown  was  an  Imperial 
one."  When  that  language  was  used 
we  had  dominions  which  we  considered 
conquered,  and  among  them  was  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  King  of  England  thought 
his  Crown  entitled  to  be  called  an  Im- 
perial Crown  because  it  had  subject 
dominions.  That  is  exactly  the  position 
which  the  Queen  of  England  holds  in 
India  ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  can  localize 
the  phrase  "  Emperor"  or  "  Empress," 
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and  keep  it  applied  strictly  to  India 
•without  allowing  it  to  be  reflected  back 
npon  England,  we  shall  by  the  use  of 
that  word  accurately  describe  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  England  in  India. 
She  is  there  an  Empress.  She  is  there 
exactly  what  the  word  means.  I  am 
not  an  Indian  or  Persian  scholar,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  to  translate  the  word 
into  those  languages;  but  in  English, 
at  all  events,  the  word  "Empress" 
more  distinctly  marks  the  position  of 
Her  Majesty  ia  that  country  than  that 
of  "  Queen."  Therefore  it  is  that  I 
give  up  my  preference  for  the  wbrd 
"  Queen,"  although  I  have  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  affection  for  it.  When  the 
Ministry  say  that  the  addition  of  the 
word  "Empress"  to  the  Royal  style 
will  please  the  people  of  India,  I  do  not 
suppose  that  they  are  saying  so  without 
believing  such  to  be  the  case,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  they  would  entertain  such 
a  belief  without  having  good  evidence 
in  support  of  it.  Therefore,  I  say  that 
the  fair  style  and  title  of  Queen  of 
England  and  Empress  of  India  will  en- 
tail no  danger,  and  will  merely  express 
the  actual  position  of  our  Sovereigfn  in 
the  latter  country.  But  then  we  are 
assailed  by  terrible  descriptions  of  the 
danger  which  the  adoption  of  this  addi- 
tion to  the  style  is  to  entail  upon  our 
rule  in  India;  and  then  comes  in  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich,  which  went  as  far  as  a  speech 
could  go  to  make  our  Empire  in  India 
tremble.  That  speech  was  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  erroneous  ideas  in  the  minds 
of  the  Princes  of  India — ideas  which  we 
do  not  wish  those  Princes  should  enter- 
tain, and  which  no  patriotic  Englishman 
would  wish  that  they  should  entertain. 
But  with  regard  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, Sir,  I  should  like  to  employ  a 
line  which  was  employed  in  reference  to 
a  greater  man  than  he— a  man  who 

"  Though  horn  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his 
mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for 
mankind." 

On  that  occasion  he  seemed  to  forget, 
in  the  wild  tumult  of  Party  feeling,  that 
he  had  once  occupied  a  high  position  in 
this  country,  and  that  he  had  ruled  her 
great  destinies,  and  had  been  for  many 
years  the  guide  of  her  Sovereign  and  of 
her  people.  To  him  the  people  turned 
as  to  one  of  those  great  lights  by  which 

Mr.  RoibueJc 


they  are  guided  and  governed  in  their 
political  life,  and  when  we  hear  a  man 
of  that  sort,  who  has  occupied  that 
great  and  dignified  position,  express  in 
such  a  hasty,  careless,  and  unwise  man- 
ner opinions  which,  I  am  sure,  when  he 
got  home  and  read  them  the  next  mom- 
mg  he  must  have  regretted  uttering, 
we  must  all  alike  feel  hurt.  I  speak  as 
I  feel;  I  speak  as  I  have  a  right  to 
speak ;  and  fearing  no  man  and  expect- 
ing nothing,  I  state  what  I  believe,  and 
that  is  my  belief.  I  am  now  unable  to 
say  more;  but  I  will  add  this — that 
upon  this  occasion,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  it  behoves  this  House  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  its  position.  The 
g^at  Empire  of  England  is  now  in  the 
balance,  and  our  present  acts  may 
greatly  influence  the  future  destinies  of 
this  great  country.  If  we  indulge  in 
wild  and  terrible  talk  it  wiU  create  feel-, 
ings  of  hatred  to  our  rule.  If  we  teach 
the  people  of  India  that  we  are  unjust, 
that  we  are  cruel  and  despotic,  we  shall 
go  far  to  shake  this  great  Empire ;  and 
the  world  will  hereafter  have  to  say 
that  the  House  of  Commons  in  this  year 
1876  would  not  do  its  duty  to  that 
great  country  which  made  it  its  repre- 
sentative. 

Lord  EIjCHO  said,  he  had  listened 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  speech 
which  had  just  concluded.  He  con- 
fessed that  after  all  he  had  heard  and 
read  on  the  subject  of  this  Bill,  he  had 
found  with  amazement  that  it  was  to  be 
made  a  great  Party  question.  They  had 
all  heard  how  from  a  cloud  not  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand  great  storms  had 
arisen ;  but  here  they  had  a  great  po- 
litical storm  roaring  and  moaning  along 
the  benches  of  the  Opposition,  when 
only  a  few  days  agfo  the  sky  had  been 
perfectly  cloudless  and  unobscured. 
There  was,  however,  about  the  storm 
something  that  suggested  to  the  mind 
the  scene  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth. 
and  its  thunder  smelt  strongly  of  the 
theatre.  The  measure  had  at  first  been 
received  by  a  chorus  of  approval  by  even 
the  Liberal  Press,  The  Times,  the  leader 
of  public  opinion,  characterizing  the 
measure  as  a  happy  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  as 
being  singularly  appropriate  at  the 
present  moment.  The  Times  spoke  of 
the  proposal  as  being  singularly  appro- 
priate, and  !n»  Daily  Telegraph, 
Daily  Ntwt,  and  other  organs  of  public 
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opimon  followed  in  the  same  direction. 
Now,  however,  they  were  told  that  there 
was  a  spontaneous  growth  of  public 
opinion  in  the  other  direction.  There 
was  doubt  as  to  how  public  opinion 
grew  upon  many  matters ;  but  if  asked 
how  and  where  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  opinion  on  this  matter  had  its  rise, 
he  ^ould  say  that  it  orinnated  in  a 
forcing  house  situate  in  St.  James's 
Street,  and  that,  although  by  many 
persons  supposed  to  be  cryptogamic,  it 
was,  in  fact,  generated  in  the  Devon- 
shire — he  had  almost  said  the  Cavendish 
— Club.  Let  them  gauge  the  "spon- 
taneous" outburst  of  public  opinion. 
Where  did  they  see  it  except  in  speeches  ? 
How  many  Petitions  had  been  pre- 
sented? One  Petition  had  been  pre- 
sented against  the  Bill  that  evemng, 
and  it  had  solved  an  important  historical 
qaestion.  Some  years  ago  the  walls  and 
hoardings  of  London  were  placarded 
over  with  "Who's  Griffiths?"  There 
was  much  speculation  on  the  point.  It 
had  been  solved  this  evening  by  the 
hen.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Bass)  pre- 
senting a  Petition  which  he  said  was 
from  Mr.  Qriffiths,  who  was  a  dergjrman 
at  Derby — whether  with  Bitualistio, 
liow,  High,  or  Broad  Church,  he  neither 
knew  nor  cared.  [Mr.  Goldsmid  :  He 
is  a  Nonconformist  minister.]  Then 
that  explained  it.  He  naturally  dis- 
sented from  the  powers  that  be,  and  it 
was  this  Mr.  Griffiths  who  represented 
the  great  spontaneous  public  feeling 
and  opinion  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  In  discussing  this  question 
he  might  assume  that  the  Opposition 
did  not  object  to  the  assumption  of 
some  title  by  Her  Majesty,  although  his 
noble  Piiend  had  said  that  the  Bill  was 
so  against  the  feeling  of  the  people,  that 
they  must  stop  it.  To  stop  the  Bill  in 
the  present  state  of  things  was  more 
than  the  House  could  do.  The  Queen 
in  her  gracious  Speech  had  announced 
that  she  was  going  to  take  a  new  title, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  intro- 
duced the  Bill  to  give  efifect  to  the  para- 
graph in  the  Speech,  which  at  the  time 
met  with  general  approval.  It  would 
not  be  reasonable — he  had  almost  gone 
the  length  of  saying  he  did  not  think  it 
would  oe  decent — on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  after  receiving  Her 
Majesty's  Speech,  to  make  her  stultify 
herself  by  the  rejection  of  this  Bill  alto- 
gether.   The  BiU  had  been  opposed  by 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  me  University  of  London  (Mr. 
Lowe),  whose  argiunents,  which  did  not 
take  either  wiu  the  House  or  the 
country,  were  described  by  T%e  Timet 
as  being  partly  frivolous  and  partly  per- 
verse, ^e  proposal  was  also  opposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich,  who  so  framed  his  oppo- 
sition that  the  question  came  to  be  one 
not  BO  much  as  to  whether  the  Bill  should 
pass  as  to  what  title  Her  Majesty  should 
add  to  those  which  she  already  possessed. 
He  was  proud  of  living  under  the  ride 
of  the  Queen.  Nothing  could  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Eoyal  title  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  if  this  had  been  a  question  of 
investing  the  Queen  with  iSxe  title  of 
Empress  in  England  he  would  have 
given  the  proposal  his  most  uncompro- 
mising opposition.  But  when  it  was 
argued  that  the  Queen  should  not  take 
the  title  of  Empress  because  there  had 
been  wicked  Emperors,  such  a  procedure 
did  not  commend  itself  to  English  com- 
mon sense.  There  was  no  use  of  arguing 
the  question  on  that  abstract  gpx>und. 
What  they  had  really  to  consider  was 
whether  the  assumption  of  the  proposed 
title  would  or  would  not  be  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  India.  It  was  certainly 
most  desirable  that  the  title  to  be  borne 
by  the  Queen  in  India  should  be  one 
which  declared  in  the  most  emphatic 
way  the  predominant  power  of  our  rule 
in  India.  This  was  no  new  matter. 
Ever  since  the  GDvernment  of  India  had 
been  transferred  from  the  East  India 
Company  it  had  been  understood  that 
the  title  of  Empress  would  be  assumed 
by  the  Queen.  General  Jacob,  in  his 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  India, 
spoke  of  her  as  the  Empress  of  India ; 
Lord  Northbrook  had  used  the  phrase 
"Empress  of  Hindustan;"  newspaper 
correspondents  employed  the  same 
phrase ;  it  was  accepted  in  articles  in  all 
kinds  of  periodicals ;  and  even  the  al- 
manacks— Whittaker's  and  Who't  Who  ? 
— had  spoken  of  the  Queen  as  Empress 
of  India.  With  regard  to  what  fell 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich,  he  had  listened 
to  his  speech  with  astonishment.  It 
touched  upon  most  dangerous  grounds. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  adopted 
a  course  which  was  so  indiscreet  that  it 
almost  became  a  fault — and  a  political 
fault,  according  to  French  ethics,  was 
more  than  a  crime.      When  the  right 
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hon.  Qentleinan  spoke  of  our  taMng 
away  from  the  Native  Princes  the  pre- 
rogatives, the  privileges,  and  the  su- 
premacy they  had  enjoyed,  he  ought  to 
have  heen  very  certain  of  his  facts,  and 
very  sure  that  the  Bill  would  do  what 
he  said  it  professed  to  do.  The  despatches 
that  had  been  quoted  that  evening  from 
Lord  Canning  to  Scindia  showed  that 
the  paramount  power  of  the  Queen  over 
the  Native  Princes  was  declared  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner ;  and  therefore 
the  argument  against  the  assumption  of 
the  proposed  title  fell  to  the  ground. 
Whatever  title  Her  Majesty  might  be 
pleased  to  take — and  that  he  could  con- 
fidently leave  to  the  Government — he 
hoped  that  the  effect  of  the  assumption 
of  the  new  title  would  be  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  our  paramount  power  in 
the  East,  and  that  it  would  draw  still 
closer  the  ties  which  united  the  Empire 
of  India  to  the  United  Kingdom.  That 
it  would  confirm  the  confidence  which  he 
believed  the  Natives  now  had  in  the 
justice  and  henignancy  of  the  British 
rule,  and  would  perpetuate  that  feeling 
of  chivalrous  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign 
which  had  been  so  strikingly  evoked  by 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He 
hoped  that  in  the  words  of  a  former 
Member  of  that  House — Mr.  T.  Baring 
— India  would  not  be  made  the  shuttle- 
cock of  Party  in  this  matter,  and  that 
the  Bill  would  receive  the  support  of  a 
great  majority  of  that  House,  as  it  had 
already  received  the  almost  Unanimous 
assent  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Me.  SULLIVAN :  I  rise.  Sir,  to  a 
point  of  Order,  and  I  ask  your  ruling  on 
this  point.  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  out  of  Order  in  this  House  to 
invoke  the  displeasure  of  tiie  Sovereign 
on  myself  and  my  fellow  Members.  I 
heard,  if  I  recollect  aright — and  I  did 
not  wish  to  interrupt  the  noble  Lord  by 
asking  your  ruling,  as  I  now  do,  whether 
we  are  to  deliberate  on  this  question 
under  a  menace  of  asking  the  Sovereign 
to  stultify  herself?  Sir,  I  ask  this  ruling, 
recollecting  that  exactly  240  years  agfo — 
["  Oh !  oh ! "]— I  do  6ay  that  we  are 
carried  hack  to  the  evil  days  of  the 
Stuarts  by  the  observations  of  which  I 
complain,  when  the  wish  of  the  Sovereign 
was  imported  into  a  debate  on  the  floor 
of  this  House ;  and  the  answer  made  was 
the  answer  which  I  make  now,  subject 
to  your  ruling,  which  I  evoke—  I 


"The  Prinoe's  wish  is  brought  into  onr 
Assembly  like  the  roaring  of  a  hon — who  con 

'withstand  it  P" 

I  now  complain  of  the  menace  held 
out  to  me  and  to  other  Members  of 
this  House ;  and  I  respectfully  demand 
a  ruling  whether  it  is  in  accordance 
with  good  order  in  this  House  to  import 
the  wishes,  feelings,  or  proclivities  of 
the  Sovereign  by  saying  that  we  call 
upon  her  to  stultify  herself? 

Mb.  SPEAKEE:  No  doubt  the  in- 
troduction of  the  name  or  the  wishes  of 
the  Sovereign,  with  a  view  to  influence 
the  judgment  of  this  House,  is  altogether 
out  of  Order.  If  I  had  thought  tlwt  the 
noble  Lord  who  has  just  addressed  the 
House  had  so  offended,  I  should  have 
considered  it  my  dufy  to  have  called  him 
to  Order. 

Me.  ANDEESONwishedtosayafew 
words  as  a  Constitutional  Member,  for 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  whoclaimedthe 
title  of  the  Constitutional  Party,  while 
claiming  that  name  had,  by  introducing 
this  Bill,  abandoned  the  position.  The 
House  had  heard  an  eloquent  speech  from 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Elcho), 
but  in  spite  of  that  speech  the  Amend- 
ment which  the  noble  Lord  had  placed 
upon  the  Paper  spoke  far  stronger  mean- 
ing than  his  words  had  done,  and  showed 
that  he  had  the  very  same  dread  of  this 
title  that  Liberal  Members  had.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Chaplin)  said,  that  he  could  fancy  nothing 
worse  for  the  dignity  of  the  House  of 
Commons  than  to  draw  back  &om  the 
position  that  had  been  taken  up  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  He  (Mr.  An- 
derson) oould  fancy  something  very 
much  worse  for  the  dignity  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  was  the  Party 
subserviency  which  rather  than  condemn 
the  blunder  of  a  Prime  Minister  would 
utterly  neglect  and  ignore  the  wishes 
and  the  feelings  and  susceptibilities  of 
the  people  of  this  country  and  the  con- 
stituencies who  sent  them  there.  He 
agreed  with  a  great  deal  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.. Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Beresford  Hope),  and  he  was  only  sur- 
prised that  he  could  wind  up  with  such 
a  conclusion  as  to  vote  for  this  Bill.  He 
was  particularly  pleased  to  hear  the 
severe  rebuke  which  the  hon.  Member 
administered  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  saying  that  a  wave  of 
healthy  public  opinion  was  really  an  tin- 
reasoning  panic,    A  week  ago  he  (Mr, 
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Anderson)  Teiitared  to  say  to  the  Prime 
Minister  opposite,  that  as  Members  on 
the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  were  totally 
dissatisfied  with  the  title  of  Empress,  so 
the  people    of  the   country  would  be 
equally  dissatisfied ;  and  he  ventored  to 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
would  live  to  regret  having  touched  the 
subject  at  all.    He  did  not  then  expect 
that  within  one  short  week  these  words 
would  be  justified  and  the  manifestation 
of  popular  feeling  would  be  so  strong  as 
it  was.   Beference  had  been  made  to  the 
Liberal  Press.    But  had  not  the  Conser- 
vative Press  spoken  out  strongly  upon 
this  matter  also  ?    Had  not  various  Con- 
servative papers  strongly  condemned  the 
Bill?     Did  the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
feel  as  confident   to-night  as  he  did  a 
week    ago    when    he    led    that    great 
majority  of  secretly-dissatisfied  Mem- 
bers?   ["Oh!"]    He  said  secretly,  dis- 
satisfied, because   hon.  Members   who 
had  voted  with  the  Government  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  privately  against  the 
measure.     ["Name."]     He  declined  to 
give  names.      Hon.  Members  opposite 
would  not  like  to  hear  their  names, 
nor  did  he  think  that  in  a  matter  of 
private  conversation  he  should  be  asked 
to  do  so.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
when  he  led  that  large  majority,   and 
found  only  31  to  record  their  dissent, 
must  have  felt  a  little  more  triumphant 
than  hd  did  at  present.    The   division 
which  was  about  to  take  place  would 
impress  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
much  more  strongly  what  the  real  feeling 
of  the  country  was ;  and  if  it  were  post- 
poned for  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  a  month 
longer,  it  would  express  it  still  more 
fremy.    When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
addressed  the  House,  he  said  he  was 
surprised  that  the  criticism  of  the  Bill 
should  proceed  on  what  he  called  the 
gratuitous  assiunption  that    the    word 
Empress  was  to  be  used.    He  said  that 
the  fact  of  the  whole  of  the  arguments 
being  based  upon  that  assumption  was  a 
primd  facie  proof  that  that  title  was  an 
apposite  one.    The  result  had  proved 
that  the  assumption  was  based    upon 
well-founded  apprehensions,  and  it  had 
shown  that  the  feeling  of  the  country 
coincided  exactly  with  the  feelings  of 
those  who  opposed  that  title.     Befer- 
ring  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  a  former  debate,  in  which 
reference    was  made  to    the    "  Anto- 
nines," — he  must  remark  that  the  An- 


tonines  were  not  all  good  —  what  of 
Commodus  and  Caracalla,  and  if  we  went 
back  to  them  might  we  not  also  go  to 
Caligula  and  Nero?  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Gam- 
bridge,  who  had  said  the  reference  to 
the  Antonines  was  mere  rubbish.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  also  cited  the 
instance  of  the  Czarina,  who  in  1745 
took  the  title  of  Empress,  and  had  said 
that  this  caused  such  an  excitement 
throughout  the  Courts  of  Europe  that 
she  had  found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  dip- 
lomatic letter,  declaring  that  in  the 
assumption  of  the  title  she  did  not  claim 
any  superiority  over  contemporary  Kings. 
Was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  prepared 
to  subject  Her  Majesty  to  the  same  in- 
dignity, and  that  now  when  she  wished 
to  take  the  title  of  Empress,  which  was 
likely  to  make  some  commotion  in  the 
Courts  of  Europe  and  even  of  India,  she 
was  to  be  obliged  to  write  a  diplomatic 
letter  or  reversal  to  say  that  she  meant 
nothing  byit?  If  he  did  not,  what  was  the 
illustration  brought  up  for  ?  The  people 
of  this  country  did  not  need  to  strengthen 
their  sound  practical  instincts  by  going 
back  to  the  times  of  the  Antonines  or 
even  of  the  Czarina.  They  were  content 
with  modem  instances ;  and  if  they  kept 
to  modem  instances,  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  find  any  of  them  otherwise  than 
repugnant  to  the  instincts  of  this  country. 
Was  it  Brazil  or  Mexico,  or  Morocco,  or 
Hayti  they  were  to  copy,  or  were  they 
expected  to  feel  greater  respect  for 
Bussia,  Austria,  or  the  unfortunate 
results  of  the  First  and  Second  Empires  ? 
"With  these  examples  before  them  the 
people  of  this  country  sought  for  nothing 
more,  nor  did  they  care  about  nice  defi* 
nitions  of  words.  However  much  they 
might  go  into  them,  they  could  not  dis- 
abuse their  minds  of  the  simple,  currently 
accepted  meaning  of  the  title  of  Queen, 
which  was  a  Constitutional  title,  while 
that  of  Emperor  was  more  or  less 
despotic.  It  was  not  by  a  quotation  from 
the  Faerie  Queen  that  their  opinions 
would  be  changed.  But  if  the  poets 
were  to  be  consulted  upon  this  question, 
he  would  refer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  Dante's  description  of  the  attributes 
of  Almighty  Power,  in  which  he  drew  a 
nice  distinction  between  reigning  and 
goveming,  which,  he  took'  it,  was  exactly 
me  difference  between  Queen  and  Em- 
press. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  Empress  was  to  be  only  a  local  title 
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confined  to  India.  The  House  could  not 
believe  that.  They  well  knew  that  they 
would  blind  themselves  to  certain  natural 
results  if  they  did  so.  It  was  quite 
true  the  title  of  Empress  was  to  be  put 
at  the  tail  of  a  long  string  of  titles 
now ;  but  in  spite  of  whatever  might  be 
intended,  and  in  spite  of  Amendments  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Had- 
dingtonshire and  others,  custom  would 
bring  Empress  from  the  end  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  title,  and  that  was  what  they 
dreaded.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
Constitutional  Party  should  bring  in  such 
a  dangerous  change.  He  looked  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  title  of  Empress  of 
India  as  the  first  step  in  the  decadence 
of  our  Monarchy.  The  second  step,  and 
one  that  would  be  certain  to  follow, 
would  be  "Emperor  of  England."  The 
third  step  he  would  not  venture  to  pre- 
dict; but  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  title  of  Emperor  in  its  orig^ 
and  inception  never  was  hereditary,  and 
it  would  appear  as  if  fate  precluded  the 
possibility  of  its  becoming  so.  In  one 
neighbouring  country  where  it  had  been 
found  quite  possible  to  have  a  long  line 
of  Kings,  it  had  been  found  utterfy  im- 
possible to  have  a  long  line  of  Emperors. 
The  best  friends  of  a  permanent  and 
enduring  Monarchy  in  this  coufftry  were 
those  who  most  jealously  watched  against 
every  trespass,  and  who  kept  the  Mon- 
archy most  strictly  within  constitutional 
limits.  On  that  occasion,  Liberal  Mem- 
bers were  the  best  fHends  of  the 
Monarchy.  Hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side  had  proved  themselves  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill  to  be  the  very  worst.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  no  fear  of  the  title 
of  Empress  coming  here,  because  he 
said  we  never  called  the  Queen  "  Her 
Boyal  Majesty."  But  though  the  Queen 
was  never  so  styled,  unfortunately  an 
Emperor  was  always  called  "  His 
Imperial  Majesty,"  and  there  was  a 
danger  that  we  in  this  country  should 
leave  out  the  "Boyal"  and  adopt  the 
"Imperial."  Then,  what  were  the 
Princes,  Princesses,  and  Boyal  Dukes  ? 
They  were  at  present  called  their  Boyal 
Highnesses.  Were  they  to  be  after 
this  Bill  "their  Imperial  Highnesses  ?  " 
Humour  abroad  said  that  was  the  main 
reason  of  this  BiU.  He  hoped  that 
rumour  was  dot  true.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  told  them 
he  was  very  fond  of  the  amplification  of 
titles,  and  it  was  very  likely  he  might  be 
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found  some  day  creating  a  certain  Boyal 
personage  "  Grand  Duke  of  Edinburgh," 
in  order  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  his 
Imperial  wife.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man described  in  glowing  terms  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  amplification  of  titles, 
and  said  it  was  almost  the  only  means  of 
touching  and  satisfying  the  imagination 
of  nations.  If  that  were  the  object  of 
this  BUI,  was  the  House  prepared  to  pay 
the  price  for  it  ?  Were  they  to  wound 
and  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  this 
country  in  order  to  touch  and  satisfy 
the  imagination  of  another?  If  they 
were,  was  the  title  of  Empress  of  India 
one  which  would -efiect  that  object,  or 
was  it  not  more  likely  to  cause  dis- 
satisfEiction  ?  Upon  that  point  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  refused  to  give  the 
House  any  evidence.  It  was  to  be  feared 
that,  instead  of  touching  and  satisfying 
their  imaginations,  it  would  cause  the 
Native  Princes  of  India  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  menace  to  their  independence.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell),  who  probably  knew  more 
about  India  than  any  other  Member  of 
the  House,  said  that  the  titles  Queen  and 
Empress  had  to  be  translated  by  exactly 
the  same  word.  If  that  were  so,  where 
was  the  amplification?  There  was  no 
evidence  that  this  change  would  please 
India,  and  even  if  the  Princes  of  India 
liked  it,  they  knew  the  people  of  India 
would  not.  It  required  a  very  strong 
title  indeed  to  touch  the  imagination  of 
an  Eastern  people.  There  was  a  title  of 
a  Potentate,  he  believed,  of  Siam,  which 
ran  thus — "  Brother  of  the  Sun,  Half- 
Brother  to  the  Moon,  Absolute  Controller 
of  the  Ebb  and  Flow  of  the  Sea,  and 
Supreme  Lord  of  the  24  Golden  Um- 
brellas." That  was  something  like  a 
title  for  an  Eastern  Buler.  But  indeed 
this  was  no  subject  to  be  met  with  a  jest. 
There  was  a  grave  fear  that,  instead  of 
touching  and  satisfying  the  imagination 
of  a  nation,  we  might  stir  up  feelings  of 
quite  another  kind.  There  were  many 
educated  Natives  who  recog^nized  and 
appreciated  our  institutions,  and  wa« 
this  title  of  Empress  to  be  sent  to  them  as 
a  message  of  peace  and  goodwill  ?  Was 
the  House  to  stamp  that  despotic  title 
upon  them  in  perpetuity,  and  would  it 
not  be  far  more  worthy  of  the  country 
and  safer  for  our  rule,  to  leave  India  a 
share  in  our  own  old  constitutional  title, 
and  a  hope  that  they  might  in  time  with- 
out revolution,  and  without  upsetting  the 
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British  Baj,  work  out  for  themselves  bj 
deg^rees  some  of  those  constitutional 
forms  of  government  which  were  the  chief 
gloiy  of  ourselves  and  our  colonies,  but 
which  were  hardly  compatible  with  the 
title  of  Empress. 

Mk.  BECKETT -DENISON  said,  he 
would  not  have  risen  at  that  late  hour 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  but  he  thought 
it  was  not  right,  after  the  Bill  had 
reached  the  st^e  it  had,  that  the  Gt>- 
vemment,  who  had  brought  it  forward, 
should  be  left  its  sole  defenders.  It  was, 
to  his  mind,  a  remarkable  fact  that 
many  of  the  speeches  which  had  been 
delivered  from  the  Opposition  benches 
had  wholly  ignored  the  stage  at  which 
the  Bill  had  arrived.  Those  speeches 
ought  to  have  been  spoken  on  the  second 
reading,  when  the  principle  of  empower- 
ing the  Sovereig^n  to  assume  the  title 
was  in  question.  He  hoped,  in  spite  of 
the  predictions  of  dangers  to  arise  under 
the  Bill,  the  Government  would  steadily 
and  quietly  pursue  their  course,  and  he 
would  not  believe  that  at  the  present 
stage  the  Leaders  of  the  Opposition 
would  be  followed  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  their  Party  in  voting  for  a  Besolution 
which  woxild  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  BiU.  The  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington) 
had  spoken  of  the  mystery  with  which 
the  proposed  title  had  been  concealed 
from  the  House ;  but  he  must  surely 
have  forgotten  that  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception the  metropolitan  Press  assumed 
at  once  that  the  title  was  to  be  that  of 
Empress.  The  noble  Marquess  had  said 
it  was  more  thai}  he  could  do  to  ade- 
quately express  his  sense  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  question.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  who  followed  on  the 
other  side  neither  eicpressed,  nor  appa- 
rently felt  any  delicacy  whatever,  and 
overlooked  even  the  terms  of  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Marquess  in  his  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  The  noble 
Marquess  had  referred  to  the  columns  of 
the  public  Press  as  proof  of  the  strongly 
antagonistic  feeling  to  the  measure  which 
pervaded  the  country.  The  question, 
however,  was  whether  that  feeling  was 
a  reasonable  or  an  unreasonable  one,  or 
whether  it  was  the  impulsive  reasoning 
of  men  who  felt  that  they  had  got  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  a  Party  together. 
Probably  Uie  last  had  much  to  do  with 
the  rapid  change  in  public  opinion,  as 
represented  by  the  Press,  since  this  Bill 


was  introduced.  He  had  listened  in  vain 
for  any  arguments  against  the  Bill. 
The  noble  Marquess  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  had  both  suggested  that  there 
were  some  great  political  considerations 
influencing  the  Government  which  could 
not  be  permitted  to  see  the  light  of  day, 
bat  there  was  no  foundation  for  that 
assumption.  Might  not  the  political 
considerations  referred  to  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  have  reference, 
not  to  the  Indian  Princes,  but  to  the 
greater  Power  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Himalaya  with  which  in  India  we  were 
daily  brought  into  contact  ?  The  other 
argument,  that  by  the  assumption  of 
this  title  the  personal  sway  of  the  So- 
vereign was  to  be  rendered  more  direct 
and  distinct,  was  altogether  unsound, 
and  those  who  used  it  knew  very  well 
that  in  the  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Empress  no  change  of  policy  was  in- 
tended respecting  the  Princes  of  India. 
It  would  only  emphasise  and  accentuate 
a  state  of  facts  already  existing,  and  the 
Government  was  merely  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  auspicious  occasion — the  visit 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India  —  to 
carry  out  an  object  which  had  been  long 
in  contemplation.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  had  tried  to  show 
that  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Em- 
press would  be  impolitic,  because  in  cer- 
tain Treaties  made  with  the  Princes  of 
India  they  had  been  treated  as  equals ; 
but  he  kept  back  the  fact  that  these 
Treaties  were  made  by  the  Princes  of 
India,  not  with  the  sovereign  power  of 
England,  but  with  a  trading  company. 
It  had  been  asked,  Was  the  Queen  of 
England  to  take  the  position  held  by 
the  Emperors  of  Delhi? — but  he  main- 
tained that  Her  Majesty  was  at  this 
moment  in  a  higher  and  more  complete 
form  Empress  of  India  than  any  Em- 
peror of  Delhi  that  had  ever  lived. 
There  was  no  danger  of  the  Sovereign 
of  this  country  copying  anything  that 
was  bad  in  the  conduct  of  the  Emperors 
of  Delhi.  The  arguments  used  on  this 
point  by  the  speakers  on  the  other  side 
would  not  bear  serious  comment ;  and, 
in  fact,  he  regarded  as  shallow  and 
hollow  the  opposition  which  had  been 
offered  to  the  BiU.  With  respect  to  the 
English  aspect  of  the  question,  he  did 
not  share  the  apprehensions  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) had  so  gloomUy  foreshadowed.   He 
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did  not  think  that  the  assumption  of  the 
title  of  Empress  would  in  any  degree 
depreciate  or  detract  from  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  Throne  of  this  coun- 
try. The  noble  Marquess  had  stated 
that  whatever  might  be  the  title  assumed, 
it  would  have  to  be  translated  into  the 
Native  languages  of  India,  and  that  the 
translation  would  be  everything  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Indian  people.  That  was  an 
assertion  to  which  he  gave  a  distinct 
denial.  For  the  purposes  of  Government 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to 
employ  the  word  Empress  in  all  Procla- 
mations and  pubUo  documents,  leaving 
to  each  one  who  read  them  to  translate 
them  in  his  own  way.  He  did  hope  that 
the  House,  having  read  the  BUI  a  second 
time,  would  deliberately  consider  what 
the  position  would  be  if  they  refused  to 
pass  it  through  its  remaining  stages. 
Was  it  the  widi  of  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site, either  by  act  or  deed,  to  place  in- 
dignity on  the  Throne  of  this  country  ? 
To  read  the  Bill  a  second  time,  and  then 
pass  a  Resolution  compelling  its  with- 
drawal was  in  effect  to  place  indignity 
on  the  Throne  of  this  country.  But  he 
believed  that  the  counsel  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  She£B.eld  (Mr. 
Boebuck)  would  prevail,  and  that  the 
result  would  be  to  present  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  the  spectacle — which  we 
ought  to  present— of  a  united  Parlia- 
ment and  a  united  people,  with  one 
mind  and  one  purpose,  indivisible  and 
indissoluble. 

Mk.  W.  E.  F0E8TEE  said,  there 
was  a  strong  impression  in  the  minds  of 
many  hon.  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding himself,  in  regard  to  the  un- 
usual, and  he  might  say  the  inconvenient, 
haste  with  which  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
vemment  had  chosen  to  press  forward 
this  important  Bill.  [^Laughter.']  Hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  seemed  to 
laugh  at  that  assertion ;  but  he  would 
ask  any  hon.  Member  on  either  side  of 
the  House  whether  he  had  ever  known  of 
a  case  in  which  a  Bill  of  so  much  import- 
ance had  been  so  hastily  pressed  upon 
the  House  ?  Here  was  a  Bill  which  the 
House  was  told  greatly  affected  political 
considerations  in  our  Empire  of  India, 
and  which  in  regard  to  home  affairs 
was  of  singular  importance.  It  proposed 
a  change  in  the  title  of  our  Sovereign, 
in  which  no  change  had  been  made  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  If  there 
could  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  inconTeuient 
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haste  with  which  the  Bill  had  been 
pressed,  it  must  have  been  removed  by 
the  speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
(Mr.  Beckett-Denison).  His  hon.  Friend 
complained  that  the  present  debate  ought 
to  have  been  raised  on  the  second  read- 
ing. Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Government  had  chosen  to  conduct  the 
Bill,  the  House  was  now  in  the  position 
of  a  second  reading.  It  was  not  a  month 
since  the  Bill  was  introduced,  and  only 
a  week  had  elapsed  since  the  House  was 
told  what  the  title  would  be.  It  was 
true  it  had  been  said  that  the  object  of 
the  Bill  waa  to  make  some  alteration 
so  as  to  recognize  the  transfer  of  India 
from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  but 
the  change  in  the  title  was  the  real 
meaning  of  the  Bill.  Feeling,  as  he 
and  his  Friends  all  did,  in  unison 
with  his  noble  Friend  the  exceeding 
delicacy  of  the  question,  and  having  an 
exceeding  dislike  to  cause  any  division, 
they  allowed  the  Bill  to  pass  the  second 
reading,  and  it  was  rather  unfair  for 
hon.  Members  opposite  to  charge  them 
with  taking  the  present  opportunity  of 
discussing  what  was  not  brought  before 
the  House  until  the  last  moment.  There 
was  evidently  some  misconception  on  the 
part  of.  some  hon.  Members  with  regard 
to  the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend.  That 
Motion,  if  carried,  would  not  stop  the 
Bill.  He  believed  there  was  but  one 
opinion  in  the  House — that  there  was 
no  abstract  objection  to  recognize  the 
transfer  of  the  Government  of  India 
from  the  Company  to  the  Queen ;  and 
he  further  believed  there  was  a  general 
opinion  that  if  that  recogpnition  were  ever 
made  the  present  was  the  most  oppor- 
tune occasion  for  making  it,  when  the 
Heir  Apparent  to  the  Throne  was  visit- 
ing our  Indian  Empire.  It  was  true 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  found  fault  with  the  terms 
in  which  the  recognition  was  to  be  made, 
and  said  that  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken — and  that  the  Government  should 
prove  that  the  utmost  care  was  taken — 
that  we  asserted  no  right  over  the  Princes 
of  India  which  was  not  asserted  at  the 
time  when  the  transfer  took  place.  For 
his  own  part,  he  could  not  conceive  any 
question  more  proper  to  raise;  and,  indeed, 
tiie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted 
that  if  there  existed  any  doubt  upon  the 
matter  it  must  be  removed.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  no  explanation 
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had  been  given,  and  his  fear  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man vho  had  just  sat  down,  for  he  stated 
that  the  Queen  was  now  in  a  different 
position,  and  the  Government  of  India 
in  a  different  position  with  regard  to  the 
Princes  of  India  with  respect  to  the 
Treaties  which  had  been  made  with  them 
than  at  the  time  of  the  transfer.  The  Pro- 
clamation issued  at  the  time  of  the 
tnmafer  distinctly  stated  this — 

"  We  hereby  announce  to  the  Native  Princes 
of  India  that  all  Treaties  and  Engagements  made 
with  them  hy  or  mider  the  authority  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  are  by  Us  ac- 
cepted, and  will  be  scTupulouaiy  maintained; 
and  We  look  for  the  like  observance  on  their 
part." 

Mk.  BECKETT-DENI80N  said,  he 
did  not  suggest  that  the  terms  of  these 
Treaties  were  to  undergo  any  alteration, 
but  merely  referred  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  they  were  made  with  the 
Bast  India  Company,  and  that  though 
the  Queen's  Proclamation  did  ptedge 
that  they  would  be  maintained,  the 
terms  would  probably  have  been  dif- 
ferent had  it  been  the  reig^ng  Sovereign 
and  not  the  Queen  with  whom  the 
Treaties  had  been  entered  into. 

Mr.  W.  E.  P0E8TEE  said.  Members 
had  been  told  that  what  they  said  would 
be  carefully  reported  in  India ;-  but  he 
appealed  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  whether 
feelings  were  not  likely  to  be  excited  by 
saying  that  all  was  changed.  The  ques- 
tion raised  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  was  whether  there 
would  be  any  deviation  in  the  terms  of 
the  Bill.  Tlus,  however,  was  not  really 
the  question  before  the  House  now.  One 
of  the  objections  to  the  Bill  was  with 
reference  to  the  colonies,  and  it  was 
that,  if  the  title  of  the  Queen  were 
changed  at  all  the  colonies  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  and  another  was  that  the 
title  of  Empress  was  one  which  ought 
not  to  be  assumed  by  Her  Majesty. 
Both  these  points  were  raised  by  lus 
noble  Friend's  Besolution.  If  the 
House  accepted  the  Eesolution  it  could 
be  embodied  in  a  single  clause  of  the 
Bill,  and  the  object  of  the  BiU  — 
namely,  the  recognition  of  the  transfer 
of  the  Government  of  India  from  the 
Company  to  the  Crown— could  be  at- 
taineid  just  as  well  as  if  the  Besolution 
were  not  passed.  Therefore,  it  was  idle 
to  charge  his  noble  Friend  with  putting 
the  House  and  the  oountiy  in  a  false 


position.  If  the  House  recommended 
Her  Majesty  to  assume  the  title  men- 
tioned by  the  Prime  Minister  last  week 
it  would  actually  make  a  change  in  the 
present  acknowledgment  of  the  colonies. 
The  Proclamation  of  1868,  though  not 
addressed  directly  to  the  colonies,  was 
made  all  over  India  and  was  doubt- 
less sent  out  officially  to  the  colonies, 
and  it  had  been  quoted  in  almost 
every  almanack  and  book  which  was 
likely  to  mention  titles  ever  since.  In 
that  Proclamation  there  was  a  distinct 
acknowledgment  of  the  colonies.  Her 
Majesty  being  styled  "  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  of  the  Colonies  and  Depen- 
dencies thereof."  A  positive  change 
was,  therefore,  being  made,  and  the 
colonies  would  be  ignored  more  than 
they  now  were.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  said  that  every  mention 
of  the  colonies  was  an  after-thought. 
Well,  the  Government  had  given  very 
little  time  for  after-thought.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  mistaken. 
On  the  first  day  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed this  subject  of  the  colonies  was 
mentioned,  botii  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Lowe)  and  himself.  The 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute  had  also  ad- 
dressed a  very  important  memorial 
to  Her  Majesty,  in  which,  while  hail- 
ing with  great  satisfaction  Her  Ma- 
jesty's intention  to  take  an  additional 
style  and  title  in  connection  with  India, 
they  had  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
Queen's  subjects  in  her  vast  Colo- 
nial Empire  should  have  some  similar 
recognition  accorded  to  them.  The 
memorial  mentioned  the  Proclamation 
of  1868,  in  which  Her  Majesty  was  styled 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  thereof  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Amca,  America,  and  Australasia, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  It  was 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  as 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute, 
which  was  composed  of  eminent  gentle- 
men connected  with  almost  every  one  of 
our  colonies.  The  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  had  described  the  colonies  as  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  —  which  they 
certainly  were  not ;  and  the  colonists  as 
nugget  finders  and  fortune  hunters  who 
merely  went  out  to  come  back,  be  pre- 
sented at  Court,  and  settle  down  as  coun- 
try gentlemen  at  home.  The  colonists 
were  surprised  that  they  should  be  so 
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described.  What  they  knew  was,  that 
they  were  founders  of  a  Commonwealth ; 
and  as  they  grew  in  age,  wealth,  and 
prosperity,  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try would  fail  in  their  duty  if  they  did 
not  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pre- 
serve the  existing  union  between  the 
colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  This 
could  not  be  done,  however,  by  consider- 
ing them  a  fluctuating  body  of  indivi- 
duals who  merely  went  out  to  come  back 
again,  but  by  considering  them  as  foun- 
ders of  great  countries  beyond  the  seas. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  showed  a  sin- 
gular want  of  consideration  for  the  colo- 
nists and  made  one  statement  which  was 
astonishing  beyond  measure.  He  said 
he  remembered  20  years  ago  an  Ulustri- 
ous  statesman  who  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  received  a  Dukedom  of  Canada. 

Me.  DISRAELI:  I  made  no  state- 
ment of  the  kind.  What  I  said  was 
that  a  statesman  of  great  eminence  had 
thrown  out  the  idea  that  there  should  be 
a  Dukedom  of  Canada ;  but  not  that  he 
should  receive  the  Dukedom. 

Mh.  W.  E.  E0E8TER  said,  this  was 
not  a  matter  of  much  importance. 
What  followed  was  far  more  ma- 
terial. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  Canada  did  not  now  exist,  for  it 
was  called  the  Dominion.  This  was  an 
extraordinary  statement  considering  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  Leader 
of  the  House  at  the  time  when  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  was  proclaimed.  It 
was  not  a  Dominion  in  place  of  Canada, 
but  a  union  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick  in  one  Dominion  under 
the  name  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
It  was  really  as  correct  to  say  that 
Canada  was  no  longer  Canada  because 
it  was  a  Dominion,  as  it  would  be  to  say 
that  Great  Britain  was  no  longer  Great 
Britain  because  we  talked  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Having  been  lately  in  the  colony,  he 
could  say  that  it  was  still  always  spoken 
of  as  Canada ;  while  the  House  of  Com- 
mons there  was  spoken  of  as  the  Cana- 
dian, and  not  the  Dominion,  House  of 
Commons.  He  alluded  to  this  matter 
not  because  it  much  affected  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  but  because  it 
showed  that  the  question  of  the  colonies 
could  not  have  been  much  considered  by 
the  Government,  or  else  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  have  made  such  a 
mistake.  He  passed  now  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  title  which  Her  Majesty  was 

Mr.  W.  E.  Fortter 


to  assume.  It  was  said  that  the  title  of 
Empress  was  to  be  taken  solely  on  ac- 
count of  India,  and  that  it  was  desired 
and  earnestly  expected  by  the  Princes 
of  India.  No  proof,  however,  had  been 
given  of  the  existence  of  this  desire. 
He  could  not  believe  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  really  meant  the  House 
to  suppose  that  an  address  by  the  Ta- 
iookdars  of  Oude,  or  a  letter  from  the 
Eajah  of  Jeypore,  furnished  any  suffi- 
cient evidence  on  this  point.  He  had 
looked  over  several  addresses  sent  here 
from  India,  and  they  generally  followed 
the  style  of  the  Eoyal  Proclamation. 
Why,  then,  was  this  title  wanted  ?  If 
translated,  the  same  Oriental  word  would 
be  used  for  Queen  or  Empress ;  we  could 
make  what  translation  we  pleased.  If 
not  translated,  the  word  "  Queen  "  would 
have  just  the  same  effect  as  Empress. 
He  had  a  rupee  in  his  pocket.  It 
was  worth  2«.,  but  would  soon,  he 
was  told,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
silver,  be  worth  much  less.  The 
superscription  it  bore  was  "Victoria, 
Queen."  Werethese  wordsto  be  changed 
to  "Victoria,  Empress?"  He  hoped 
not — at  any  rate  until  we  were  satisfied 
with  respect  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency.  It  would  be  veiy  unwise  that 
the  change  in  the  Queen's  title  should 
be  made  known  to  the  Queen's  Indian 
subjects  by  a  depreciated  coin.  There 
seemed  to  him  one  good  reason  why  the 
title  of  Empress  was  not  so  good  for  India 
as  that  of  Queen,  and  it  was  this  : — In 
India  we  were  dealing  with  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  population,  who  did  not 
know  the  English  language.  They 
were  accustomed  to  the  title  of  Queen, 
and  it  was  better  not  to  subject 
them  to  any  change.  But  there  was 
a  small  portion  of  the  people  who 
did  understand  English,  and,  once  we 
made  this  change,  they  would  imme- 
diately try  to  discover  the  difference. 
Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  perpetuation  of  our  rule  if 
that  intelligent  minority  were  t6  be  told 
that  we  were  to  have  a  Queen  in  Eng- 
land, while  they  were  to  have  an  Em- 
press in  India?  He  thought  that  they 
would  find  that  Empress  me&nt  personal 
rule,  and  carried  with  it  the  ImpericJ 
idea  more  than  did  the  word  Queen. 
But  the  real  point  was  that  no  ne- 
cessity upon  Indian  grounds  had  been 
shown  for  the  use  of  the  words  "  Em- 
press of  India."     If  the  Government 
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bad  anj  information  on  that  point, 
surely  they  would  have  laid  it  before 
the  House;  bat  no  despatch  from  the 
Governor  General  of  India  and  no  Minute 
of  the  CouncU  of  India  on  the  subject 
had  been  produced.  They  were  bound 
therefore  to  consider  what  the  effect 
would  be  in  our  own  Islands.  He 
asked  them  how  they  could  hope  to 
localize  the  highest  title ;  could  they 
suppose  that  everybody  would  follow 
their  injunction  in  the  matter,  and  that 
the  Queen  would  be  called  Empress  in 
India,  and  Queen  elsewhere?  Many 
allusions  had  been  made  to  the  news- 
papers, and  his  right  hon.  Friends 
behind  him  were  said  to  have  greater 
power  over  them  than  they  ever  sup- 
posed they  had.  He  did  not  think 
they  had  had  such  Mendly  treatment 
from  the  newspaper  Press  of  London. 
It  had  been  stated  that  within  the 
last  week  there  had  been  a  great 
change;  but  the  fact  was  that  it  was 
only  a  week  ago  that  the  public  knew 
that  we  were  to  have  the  title  of 
Empress.  ["No."]  He  certtiinly  did 
not  know  it,  nor  did  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  House.  But  the  news- 
papers which  his  right  hon.  Friends 
were  supposed  to  influence  —  such  as 
The  Fall  Mall  Gatette — were  not  the  only 
newspapers  who  took  the  view  to  which 
he  referred.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
had  seen  his  own  views  expressed  any- 
where so  well  as  in  that  journal,  which 
chiefly  represented  the  opinions  of  hon. 
Members  opposite,  immediately  after  the 
first  introduction  of  the  Bill.  The  jour- 
nal to  which  he  referred  said — 

"  To  lower  the  English  kingship  to  the  level 
of  a  modem  Emperor ;  to  exchange  the  title  of 
ten  centuries  for  one  of  yesterday,  would  be  a 
folly  which  no  T^nglUh  Prince  would  dream  of 
committing.  And  yet,  if  the  title  assumed  in 
India  be  that  of  Emperor  (or  EmpressL  it  may 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Queen  or  ner  suc- 
cessors to  prevent  first  an  admixture  and  then 
a  change.  First  Anglo-Indians,  then  grandilo- 
quent journalists,  then  snobs  and  simpletons 
generally  will  come  by  degrees  to  speak,  it  may 
be,  originally,  of  the  Queen-EmprcBS,  then  of 
the  Empress-Queen,  and  at  last  of  the  Empress 
simply.  A  risk  like  this  should  not  be  lightly 
run,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the  last  man  in  England 
to  hold  it  lightly.  If  he  once  realizes  that  such 
a  corruption  of  the  ordinary  title  of  the  English 
Monarch  is  poasiblo,  he  will  fully  understand 
that  it  must  be  avoided  at  any  rate."  [Cm*  of 
"  Name."] 

That  was  the  opinion  of  I%e  Standard. 
And  from  what  had  appeared  in  that 


well  written  paper  since  that  time  he 
had  seen  no  reason  to  induce  him  to 
suppose  that  we  could  localize  the  title 
of  Empress  in  India.  The  whole  argu- 
ment of  the  Prime  Minister  a  week  ago 
came  to  this — that  this  title  of  Empress 
would  have  great  power  over  the  Orien- 
tal imagination.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman seemed  to  argue  as  if  imagina- 
tion was  solely  an  Oriental  faculty,  and 
that  dull  Anglo-Saxons  could  not  equally 
possess  it.  But  we  were  proud  of  our 
Kings  and  Queens,  we  revolted  from  the 
Imperial  idea,  and  your  title  of  Em- 
peror, whether  it  should  be  so  or  not, 
was  distasteful  to  the  English  imagina- 
tion. It  was  really  inconceivable  to  him 
why  any  Conservative  Government  or 
Party  should  push  forward  this  Bill. 
Did  hon.  Members  think  that  any  Con- 
servative Premier  for  the  last  100  years 
would  have  proposed  it?  Would  Pitt, 
would  Peel,  would  even  Lord  Liverpool 
or  Lord  Castlereagh  have  done  so? 
They  would  have  viewed  the  matter  in 
the  same  light  as  The  Standard  did,  and 
as  the  majority  of  the  Tory  Party  viewed 
it ,  until  they  found  that  for  Party  pur- 
poses they  must  support  what  was 
proposed.  The  Conservatives  were  the 
men  who  had  forced  on  this  discussion. 
They  were  the  Badical  Party  oa 
this  occasion.  There  were  now  two 
schools  of  Badicalism,  one  of  which  had 
been  educated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. He  (Mr.  Forster)  was  a  follower 
of  the  old  school  of  Eadicals,  and  to  his 
mind  aU  the  charges  agaiast  Badicalism 
would  be  true  if  they  attempted  what 
would  indeed  be  a  dangerous  £adi- 
oalism — namely,  to  dig  about  the  roots 
of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  their 
Monarch.  He  did  not  suppose  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  there  was  a 
stronger  feeling  in  favour  of  our  here- 
ditary Monarchy  than  the  present.  It 
was  a  reasonable  feeling  —  a  feeling 
which  the  experience  of  Europe  would 
impress  upon  us  still  more  strongly.  It 
did  not  arise  merely  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  civilization  of  the  time ;  it 
was  strengthened  by  the  loyal  manner  in 
which  Her  Most  Qraoious  Majesty  had  so 
long  fulfilled  her  constitutional  duties. 
Her  public  actions  and  her  private  virtues 
had  increased  the  hold  of  Boyalty  on 
the  affections  of  the  people.  And  was 
this  the  time  to  tamper  with  that  feel- 
ing? The  wise  and  beneficent  rule  of 
Queen  Victoria  had  made  the  Boyal  title 
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more  dear  to  tho  British  people  than  it 
had  ever  been  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  even  more  dear  than  it 
was  then,  because  whilst  Elizabeth  was 
beloved  by  many,  she  was  hated  by  others. 
Her  present  Majesty  reigned  in  the 
hearts  of  her  subjects ;  and  was  this  then 
a  time  to  add  to  that  old  and  honoured 
title  of  Queen,  which  Her  Majesty 
had  made  a  symbol  of  glory  atnd  of 
freedom  as  never  before,  tibe  name 
of  Empress,  which  was  a  symbol  of 
despotism?  In  England  they  believed 
in  Monarchy,  but  there  were  some  coun- 
tries which  did  not.  What  did  they  find 
in  France  now  ?  The  greatest  patriots  in 
France  were  reluctantly  forced  to  abide 
by  a  Republic ;  because,  having  lost  the 
hope  of  a  constitutional  Monarchy,  they 
had  to  choose  between  a  Republic  and  an 
Empire.  Was  this,  then,  a  time  when 
they  should  force  our  working  men  to 
ask  themselves  whether,  after  all,  our 
Monarchy  was  not  in  some  way  tainted 
by  association  with  that  Imperial  idea 
which  was  abhorrent  to  their  sentiments? 
What  was  the  opinion  of  intelligent  fo- 
reigners on  this  subject?  Had  they 
found  one  who  was  not  utterly  surprised 
at  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ?  They  could  not  understand  why 
they  did  not  leave  well  alone.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
B.  Hope),  while  sympathizing  with  the 
dislike  to  the  new  title,  would  not  vote 
for  the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend,  be- 
cause if  successful  it  might  be  regarded 
as  a  Party  victory.  But  hon.  Members 
on  his  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House 
wanted  no  Pwty  victory.  The  Gk»vem- 
ment  would  incur  no  humiliation  in 
yielding  to  the  patriotic  feeling  which 
had  been  called  forth  throughout  the 
country.  By  making  an  alteration  in  the 
Bill  of  no  importance  as  regarded  India, 
they  might  render  it  acceptoble  to  Eng- 
land. He  called  on  the  uovemment  to 
re-consider  this  matter,  and  not  to  force 
their  followers,  by  a  strict  Party  majo- 
rity, to  hasten  the  passage  of  this  inno- 
vation, which  was  distasteful  to  the 
countiy,  contrary  not  only  to  the  in- 
stincts, or  it  might,  perhaps,  be  called 
the  prejudices,  but  also  contrary  to  the 
convictions,  the  good  sense,  and  the  good 
feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects. 

LoHD  GEORGE  HAMILTON  said, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down  had  complained  of  the  inoon- 
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venient  haste  with  which  this  Bill  had 
been  pressed  on.  He  could  sympathize 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  and  his 
Friends  upon  this  point.  It  seemed  that 
a  week  had  not  been  long  enough  to  en- 
able them  to  concoct  a  Resolution  which 
was  either  intelligible  or  grammatical. 
Every  other  Amendment  placed  on  the 
Paper  had  been  withdrawn  except  that 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  for  what  did  he 
ask  his  Friends  to  vote  ?  The  question 
before  the  House  was  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  make 
an  addition  to  the  Royal  Style  and  Title, 
and  the  noble  Lord  moved  an  Amend- 
ment to  say  that — "This  House  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  impair 
the  ancient  and  Royal  dignity  of  the 
Crowm  by  the  assumption" — that  is, 
by  the  House — "  of  the  style  and  title 
of  Emperor."  These  were  the  words 
of  the  Resolution,  and  he  could  only 
express  his  surprise  that  after  a  week's 
deliberation  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
been  able  to  place  something  less  ab- 
surd on  the  Notice  Paper.  The  right 
hon.  Gentieman  said  it  was  inteUigible ; 
but  could  the  House  of  Commons,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  take  the  titie  of 
Emperor?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  two  objections  to  the  Bill.  The 
first  of  these  was  that  it  did  not  apply  to 
the  colonies,  and  the  second  was  that  the 
titie  of  Empress  was  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  Englishmen. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  had 
never  stated  that  the  title  of  Empress 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the 
colonies.  What  he  complained  of  was 
that  the  Government  had  omitted  men- 
tion of  the  colonies. 

LoED  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  That 
was  the  very  point.  The  right  hon. 
Gentieman  brought  down  a  paper  con- 
nected with  the  Colonial  Institute,  which 
he  said  represented  colonial  feeling.  In 
that  paper  it  was  stated  that  the  colonies 
were  delighted  with  the  Bill,  and  asked 
for  similar  recognition.  Yet  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  asked  his  Friends  to 
oppose  a  Bill  by  which  the  title  of  Em- 
press might  possibly  be  assumed  by  Her 
Majesty,  and  urged  in  support  of  his 
proposal  that  the  colonies  wanted  a  simi- 
lar recognition.  As  to  the  colonies  being 
deeply  gprieved,  he  had  lived  for  some 
years  in  Canada,  and  his  impression  was 
that  if  there  was  one  thing  the  colonists 
would  resent  more  than  another,  it  would 
be  that  of  being  placed  in  a  category  dif- 
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ferent  from  and  lover  than  that  ooonped 
by  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands.  But 
if  thOT  were  going  to  use,  as  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  suggested  they  should, 
words  that  would  make  Her  Majesty 
Sovereign  of  the  colonies,  they  would 
place  them  distinctly  in  a  different  posi- 
tion. AUuding  to  the  speech  of  the  late 
Prime  Minister,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  laid  down  such  dangerous  doc- 
trines, and  made  statements  so  per- 
nicioos,  that  it  was  absolutely  essential 
that  the  Government  should  flatly  contra- 
dict them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  found 
fault  with  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill,  and 
said  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
regulating  the  Government  of  India ;  he 
stated  that  India  was  not  governed  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen,  and  he  read  all 
the  first  clause ;  but  he  stopped  short  of 
the  second  clause,  the  first  words  of  which 
said  that  India  should  be  governed  in 
the  name  of  Her  Majesty.  But  why  did 
he  attach  so  much  importance  to  that 
point  ?  He  said  they  were  going  to  take 
some  power  in  India  which  they  did  not 
possess  before,  and  therefore  Indian 
Princes  would  by  this  Bill  be  asked  to 
surrender  their  supremacy.  But  there 
were  no  Princes  in  India  that  were  su- 
preme ;  they  were  all  subordinate ;  and 
that  was  proved  by  the  terms  of  the 
Sunnud  Adoption  of  1861  which  was 
addressed  to  every  Native  Prince,  and 
which  must  have  come  before  the  Cabinet 
of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  a 
Minister.   Its  concluding  words  were — 

"Be  assured  that  nothing  shall  disturb  the 
engagement  thus  made  so  long  as  your  House  is 
loyal  to  the  Crown  and  faithful  to  the  conditions 
of  the  Treaties,  grants,  engagements,  and  obli- 
gations to  the  British  Government." 

That  established,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  contradiction,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  political  supremacy  attaching 
to  Princes  in  India.  They  had  been 
asked  why  they  did  not  produce  the 
opinion  of  the  Governor  General;  but 
the  strongest  possible  evidence  of  his 
opinion  had  been  given  by  his  sponta- 
neously making  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  mis- 
sion to  Tarkund,  the  representative  of 
the  Empress  of  Hindustan,  in  order  that 
he  might  secure  to  the  subjects  of  the  Na- 
tive Princes  of  India  the  same  advantages 
as  were  secured  for  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had 
pointed  out  that  no  Native  State  had  the 
power  of  representing  itself  at  any  foreign 
Court,  a|i4  m  conseqnence  of  that  we 


politioal  officers  of  the  Queen  protected 
the  subjects  of  Native  States  just  in  the 
same  way  as  they  protected  our  own  sub- 
jects, and  that  not  because  they  were  the 
servants  of  the  Queen  of  England,  but 
the  servants  of  the  paramount  power  in 
India.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  if  the 
Bill  passed  Her  Majesty  would  adopt 
the  title  of  Empress,  because  it  was  the 
only  word  in  the  English  language  which 
expressed  the  peculiar  position  she  oc- 
cupied in  India.  Her  position  was  two- 
fold. Her  Majesty  had  over  the  domi- 
nions which  had  been  transferred  to  her 
the  same  rights  of  sovereignty  as  she 
had  elsewhere ;  but  over  and  above  that, 
she  had  certain  rights  over  the  indepen- 
dent Native  States  because  she  was  the 
paramount  power.  It  was  not  correct  to 
say  it  was  immaterial  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty took  the  title  of  Queen  or  Empress 
becauseitwould  betranslated  byprecisely 
the  same  Oriental  word,  for  he  could 
only  state  that  he  had  had  the  various 
Prodamations  issued  since  1859  exa- 
mined, and  he  found  that  the  word  Padi- 
shah, which  they  weretoldsignified  Queen, 
did  not  appear  in  any  one  of  those  docu- 
ments. ThetitlePadishah  had  never  been 
claimed  by  any  one  but  Mahomedans, 
and  he  did  not  see  therefore  why  they 
should  force  Her  Majesty  to  assume  a  title 
which  none  but  Mahomedans  had  ever 
assumed  before.  The  House  must  not 
look  at  that  Amendment  or  Besolutidn 
simply  by  itself.  They  had  had  the 
most  dangerous  doctrines  laid  down  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich. 
He  said  that  any  man  who  questioned 
our  paramount  power  in  India,  and  more 
especially  if  that  man  was  an  ex-Premier, 
laid  down  a  most  dangerous  doctrine. 

SMr.  GiABSToms  denied  ever  having 
one  that.1  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  there  were  Native  Princes  in 
India  who  were  politically  supreme. 
[Mr.  Gladstone:  Never.]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  words  were — 

"When  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli) says  that  the  Princes  of 'India  desire  this 
change  to  be  made,  does  he  mean  to  assure  us — 
and  3  he  does  I  shall  require  distinct  evidence 
in  support  of  it— that  the  Princes  of  India  who 
hitherto  have  enjoyed  political  supremacy  desire 
to  surrender  it  through  the  medium  of  this 
Bill." 

If  we  are  the  paramount  Power,  no 
Native  Prince  is  politically  supreme.  If 
the  Native  Princes  are  politically  su- 
preme, we  are  not  the  paramount  Power  j 
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and  whoever  says  that  the  Native 
Princes  are  politically  supreme  denies 
that  we  are  the  paramount  Power. 
There  was  not  a  single  statesman  who 
had  held  a  high  office  in  India  who 
would  not  tell  them  that  without  exer- 
cising paramount  power  our  government 
in  India  would  be  an  impossibility.  The 
Amendment  before  the  House  said  that 
Her  Majesty  might  make  an  addition  to 
her  title  relating  to  India,  but  it  ex- 
cluded the  one  word  which  in  our  lan- 
guage expressed  her  paramount  power, 
while  it  suggested  the  use  of  a  word 
which  expressed  '  only  a  part  of  her 
power,  and  if  that  Amendment  were 
adopted  it  would  spread  consternation 
in  the  mind  of  every  official  in  India. 
They  were  asked  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment because  the  people  of  England 
were  against  the  title  of  Emperor.  Was 
it  not  curious  that  he,  a  metropolitan 
Member,  living  in  the  midst  of  his  con- 
stituents, should  be  told  by  a  Scotch 
Member  that  the  people  of  England 
were  opposed  to  that  title  ?  And  when 
he  heard  that  the  working  men  of  Eng- 
land were  averse  to  that  title,  did  any 
hon.  Member  pretend  that  the  working 
men  would  think  any  the  worse  of  the 
title  of  Her  Majesty  because  Empress 
was  a  mere  appendage  to  it — an  append- 
age which  she  enjoyed  because  she  was 
the  Queen  of  England?  A  good  deal 
was  said  the  other  day  about  the  title  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe),  with  a 
sneer,  said  Her  Majesty  was  defender  of 
many  faiths ;  but  on  that  point  he  wished 
to  read  a  passage  from  Her  Mtyesty's 
Proclamation  which  the  Natives  of  India 
well  imderstood — 

"  Firmly  relying  ODTselves  on  the  truth  of 
Christiamty,  and  acknowledging  with  gratitude 
the  solace  of  Beli^on,  We  disclaim  alike  the 
Eight  and  the  Desire  to  impose  our  .Convictions 
on  any  of  Our  Subjects.  We  declare  it  to  be 
Our  Royal  Will  and  Pleasure  that  none  be  in 
any  wise  favored,  none  molested  or  disquieted 
by  reason  of  their  Religious  Faith  or  Observ- 
ances ;  but  that  all  shall  alike  enjoy  the  equal 
and  impartial  protection  of  the  Law  :  and  We 
do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those  who  may 
be  in  authority  under  Us,  that  they  abstain  from 
all  interference  with  the  Religious  Belief  or 
Worship  of  any  of  Our  Subjects,  on  pain  of 
Our  highest  Displeasure." 

The  Natives  of  India  knew  well  what 
Emperor  meant.  Two  or  three  mails 
had  lately  arrived  from  India,  and  in 
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not  one  of  the  Indian  papers  that  had 
arrived  by  those  mails  had  he  seen  any- 
thing but  approbation  of  the  proposition 
that  Her  Majesty  should  take  a  title 
with  reference  to  our  Indian  dominions. 
One  of  the  first  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
governing  the  people  was  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  accurately  the  opinions 
of  the  people.  There  were  a  great  num- 
ber of  difFerent  races  with  different  laws, 
customs,  and  language,  but  they  none  of 
them  thought  it  possible  that  they  should 
be  well 'governed  except  under  a  Monarch 
of  some  sort  or  anomer,  and  the  title 
now  proposed  had  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  both  Princes  and  peasants 
alike.  It  was  therefore  a  little  hard 
that  this  Bill,  which  they  knew  their 
fellow-subjects  in  India  were  unani- 
mously in  favour  of,  should  be  aban- 
doned in  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Griffiths  and  the  Oovemment  bench 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mb.  T.  CAVE  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— (Mr.  Thomat  Cavt.) 

Mb.  DISRAETil  said,  he  hoped  the 
Motion  for  adjournment  would  not  be 
pressed.  He  had  done  all  in  his  power 
in  order  that  every  Gentleman  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking.  No 
doubt  the  non.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  George  Campbell)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dummes  (Mr.  Noel)  who 
had  gfiven  Notice  of  an  Amendment 
wished  to  address  the  House,  and  he 
would  take  care  that  they  should  have 
an  attentive  hearing.  As  far  as  he  him- 
self was  concerned,  he  was  ready  to 
address  the  House  if  necessary ;  but  he 
was  so  satisfied  with  the  course  of  the 
debate  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
waive  his  right,  if  he  might  call  it  so, 
to  address  the  House,  and  would  listen 
to  the  two  hon.  Gentlemen  if  they  would 
favour  the  House  with  their  opinion  be- 
fore the  division. 

Mr.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  supported 
the  Motion  for  adjournment,  because  he 
thought  the  House  should  have  time  to 
ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
this  country  and  of  the  Princes  and 
people  of  India. 

Mb.  NOEL  also  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  agree  to  an  ad- 
journment, as  at  that  late  hour  no  Mem- 
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ber  on  the  back  benches  wonld  hare  an 
i^vportonity  of  addreseing  the  House. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  192 ;  Noes 
824 :  Majority  132. 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Mu.  JAMES  said,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  majority  against  the  adjourn- 
ment, there  was  a  strong  feeling  out-of- 
doors  that  this  question  should  be  con- 
sidered fiirther  by  the  public.  They 
were  only  told  a  week  ago  of  the  title 
that  Her  Majesty  was  likely  to  assume, 
and,  although  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  George  Hamilton),  made  be- 
fore ike  Motion  for  adjournment,  was 
listened  to  with  attention,  it  was  obvious, 
from  the  temper  of  the  House,  that  the 
speeches  that  might  be  delivered  by 
other  hon.  Members  would  not  be  lis- 
tened to  with  equal  patience.  He  begged, 
therefore,  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  HoTise. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr.  Jamet.) 

Mb.  DISBAEU  :  Sir,  I  have  sat  in 
this  House  nearly  40  years,  and  I  have 
never  heard  such  an  unconstitutional 
reason  for  the  a<youmment  of  the  House 
as  that  which  I  have  listened  to  with 
shame  from  the  hon.  Member.  After 
the  sig^iifioant  vote  which  has  just  been 
^ven,  I  was  prepared  to  make  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  the  same  offer  I  had 
made  before  —  namely,  to  secure  for 
them,  as  far  as  I  could — and  I  am  con- 
fident I  should  succeed  in  doing  so — an 
opportunity  of  stating  fully  and  freely 
their  opinions  on  the  question  now  be- 
fore the  House.  As  far  as  I  can  learn, 
there  are  only  two  hon.  Members  who 
are  really  anxious  to  address  the  House, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  House  is  pre- 
pared to  listen  to  them.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  James), 
whose  ezperienoe  in  Parliament  is  not 
very  considerable,  will  see  that  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  this  House  to  adjourn  our 
debates  in  order  to  stir  up  animosity, 
and  that  after  the  decision  that  has  just 
been  taken  he  will  not  persist  in  his 
Motion.  If  he  does,  I  shall  divide  the 
House  again,  and  I  shall  take  that  divi- 
sion as  signifioaat  of  th«  opinion  of  the 
House  on  the  Bill. 


Tm  Mabqttms  op  HAETINGTON: 
Sir,  I  have  no  desire,  and  I  had  no  desire 
for  the  previous  Division,  except  so  far 
as  in  my  power  to  consult  the  wishes 
and  convemence  of  the  House ;  and  if  I 
did  not  interfere  before  the  last  Division 
to  oflfer  any  advice  to  hon.  Members  who 
sit  on  this  side  of  the  House,  it  was  be- 
cause I  was  quite  imable,  in  the  short  dis- 
cussion that  took  place,  to  gather  accu- 
rately whether  or  not  there  existed  a  strong 
desire  for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
I  was  aware  that  there  were  sevieral 
Members  ready  to  address  the  House.  I 
did  not  think  it  was  an  unfair  demand  ; 
and  as  this  is  the  first  occasion  that  the 
whole  night  has  been  given  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  I  thought  that  if  an 
adjournment  was  asked  for  it  should  be 
granted.  But  it  is  quite  evident,  after 
the  Division  which  has  taken  place,  that 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  the  House  in 
favoor  of  concluding  the  debate ;  and, 
under  those  circumstances,  I  think  the 
debate  should  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
The  statement  that  this  is  not  a  Party 
Question  has  not  been  well  received  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  I  can  assure 
you  that  in  making  that  statement  I  do 
so  with  perfect  sincerity;  but  whether 
it  be  a  Party  question  or  not,  I  have  no 
desire,  on  this  occasion  at  all  events,  to 
employ  those  methods  of  Party  warfare 
which  are  sometimes  resorted  to.  I  hope, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  Motion  for 
the  Adjournment  will  not  be  pressed. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  NOEL  said,  the  speeches  he  had 
listened  to  from  hon.  Members  opposite 
had  all  been  addressed,  not  to  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington),  but  to  the  speeches 
made  on  a  former  occasion  by  his  right 
hon.  Friends  (Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Lowe).  The  Liberal  Party  had  been 
taunted  with  attempting  to  do  something 
which  was  unconstitutional  and  ungra- 
cious, and  they  were  further  accused  of 
having  made  this  a  Party  question.  He 
denied  that  they  had  made  it  so.  It  was 
the  way  in  which  the  measure  had  been 
forced  upon  the  House  that  had  made 
the  question  a  Party  one.  There  had 
been  an  established  precedent  in  this 
country  that  when  anything  intimately 
connected  with  the  Crown  was  to  be 
brought  forward,  to  prevent  such  a 
debate  as  this  the  Minister  of  the  day 
consulted  with  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo> 
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Bition.  But  that  had  not  been  done  in 
this  case,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  if 
it  had,  what  had  been  called  unseemly 
discussion  would  not  have  occurred  at 
all.  He  gathered  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  George  Hamilton) 
that  the  Government  were  full  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  feelings  of  the  people 
of  India  in  favour  of  this  measure ;  but 
the  information  had  not  been  allowed  to 
come  before  the  House.  In  olden  times 
the  Dukes  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and 
Lorraine  were  liege-lords  of  a  King  and 
not  of  an  Emperor.  When  once  this  Bill 
had  passed,  it  would  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  say 
whether  the  Sovereign  of  this  Empire 
was  not  to  be  classed  henceforth  with 
the  Enlers  of  Morocco  and  Hayti,  and  to 
prevent  the  new  title  being  assumed  in 
these  islands. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  rose  to 
repel  a  statement  which  had  been  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ox- 
ford (Sir  William  Harcourt),  who  made 
a  misquotation,  from  a  book  which  he 
(Sir  George  Campbell)  had  written  25 
years  ago,  in  a  most  intolerable  way. 
He  had  not  read  that  book  for  nearly 
25  years ;  but  when  he  heard  the  quo- 
tation he  said  to  himself —  "Surely  I 
could  never  have  been  such  a  fool  as 
to  have  written  this."  He  had  since 
procured  the  book  and  looked  at  it,  and 
he  found  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  taken  one  part  of  a  passage 
and  then  gone  to  another  on  quite  a 
different  subject,  pieced  the  two  together, 
and  given  the  joint  result  as  his  opinion. 
He  repudiated  altogether  such  a  method 
of  quotation.  He  then  held,  as  Lord 
Dalhousie  held,  that  by  fair  and  legiti- 
mate lapses  in  failure  of  heirs  our  ter- 
ritories in  India  might  be  extended. 
He  had  altered  his  opinion  in  some  re- 
spects from  those  he  held  25  years  ago, 
because  the  state  of  things  had  much 
altered,  but  he  thought  there  was  no 
ground  whatever  for  attacking  the  me- 
mory of  Lord  Dalhousie.  He  came  to  the 
House  that  day  to  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  Itadnor  Boroughs,  and  was  still 
inclined  to  support  it,  though  he  must 
confess  that  he  did  not  agree  with  much 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  in  his 
speech  in  support  of  it.  He  agreed  with 
much  that  had  been  said  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  opposed 
the  Amendment,    As  regarded  whether 


a  Bill  should  pass,  he  always  had  been, 
in  favour  of  such  a  Bill,  and  he  believed 
most  of  the  House  were  so.  The  question 
came  to  this,  what  the  title  should  be  ? 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  say  that  our  prede- 
cessors, as  Lords  Paramount  of  India, 
had  always  been  called  Emperors,  when 
the  fact  was  that  for  100  years  we  had 
called  the  Great  Mogpil,  the  Monarch 
who  had  reigned  at  Delhi  "King"  and 
only  "  King."  That  was  the  designa- 
tion always  officially  given  to  the  greatest 
Monarch  who  ever  ruled  in  India.  That 
'was  one  translation  of  his  title;  and, 
therefore,  on  that  point  he  parted  com- 
pany with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
No  one  in  India  had  ever  applied  a  title 
to  Her  Majesty  which  must  be  trans- 
lated Empress  instead  of  Queen.  There 
was  another  view  of  the  case  which  was 
important.  There  was  a  section  of  the 
people  in  India  who  were  known  as 
"Young  India."  These  were  now  edu- 
cated by  the  English,  and,  proud  of 
their  education,  indulged  very  much  in 
what  was  known  as  tall  talk.  They 
considered  themselves  much  abler  fel- 
lows than  the  English,  and  their  custom 
was  to  magnify  everything  Indian,  and 
to  minimize  everything  English.  They 
might  think  an  Empress  grander  than  a 
Queen,  but  he  did  not  see  why  they 
should  be  gratified  at  our  expense.  He 
did  not  see  why  Her  Majesty  should  not 
be  styled  Queen  of  Grreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  of  India,  and  of  the  Colonies. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  305 ;  Noes 
200:  Majority  106. 


ATES. 


Adderley,  rt.  ha.  Sir  C. 
Agnew,  R.  V. 
Alexander,  Colonel 
Allen,  Major 
AUsopp,  C. 
Allsopp,  H. 
Anstruiiier,  Sir  W. 
Arkwright,  F. 
ABhbury,  J.  L. 
Assheton,  R. 
Astley,  Sir  J.  D. 
Bagge,  Sir  W. 
BaUey,  Sir  J.  E. 
Balfour,  A.  J. 
Baring,  T.  C. 
Bame,  P.  St.  J.  N. 
Barrington,  Yiacount 
Bwttelot,  Sir  W,  B, 


Bates,  E. 
Bateson,  Sir  T. 
BathuTst,  A.  A. 
Beach,  rt.  hn.  Sir  M.  H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bective,  E^l  of 
Benett-Stanford,  V.  F. 
Bentinck,  rt.  hn.  G.  C. 
Bereaford,  G.  dela  Poer 
Beresford,  Colonel  M. 
Birley,  H. 
Blackbume,  J.  I. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Bourke,  hon.  B. 
Bourne,  Colonel 
Bousfield,  Msior 
Bowyer,  Sir  G. 
Brady,  J, 
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Bright,  H. 
BriM,  Colonal  B. 
Broadley,  W.  H.  H. 
BTOoka,M. 
Brooks,  "W-C. 
Bmoe,  hon.  T. 
Bmen,  H. 
Brymer,  W.  E. 
Buckley,  Sir  R 
Bnirell,  Sir  P. 
Bnxton,  Sir  E.  J. 
Callan,  P. 
Cameron,  J). 
Campbell,  C. 
Carington.  hn.  CoL  "W. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Cawley,  C.  E. 
Cecil,  Lord  E.H.B.G. 
Chaplin,  Colonel  E. 
Chaplin,  H. 
Chapmui,  J. 
Charley,  W.  T. 
Christie,  W.  L. 
Churchill,  Lord  B. 
Clifton,  T.  H. 
Clive,  hon.  CoL  G.  W. 
Close,  M.  C. 
Clowes,  8.  W. 
Cobbett,  J.  M. 
Cobbold,  T.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.D.W.R.B. 
Cole,  Col.  hon.  H.  A. 
Coope,  O.  E. 
Corbett,  Colonel 
Corde8,T. 

Corry,  hon.  H.  W.  L. 
Cony,  J.  P. 
Cotton,  rt.  hn.  "W.  J.  E. 
Crichton,  Yiaootint 
Croas,  rt.  hon.  B.  A. 
Cnbitt,  G. 

Cuninghame,  Sir  W. 
Oust,  H.  C. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Deniaon,  C.  B. 
DeniBon,  W.  B. 
Deniaon,  W.  E. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G, 
Digby,  hon.  Capt.  E. 
Dimaeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  G. 
Dyott,  Colonel  R. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Edmonstone,    Admiral 

SirW. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 
EUiho,  Lord 
Elliot,  Sir  G. 
Elliot,  G.  "W. 
Elphin8tone,SirJ.D.H. 
Emlyn,  Viscount 
EsUngton,  Lord 
Estp^urt,  G.  B. 
Ewing,  A.  O. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fielden,  J. 
Finch,  G.H. 
Floyer,  J. 
Folkestone,  'Vuconnt 
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Forester,  0.  T.  W. 
Forsyth,  W. 
Eraser,  Sir  W.  A. 
Freshfleld,  C.  E. 
GaUwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Galway,  Viscount 
Gardner,  J.  T.  Agg- 
Gardner,   R.  Biahard- 

son- 
Gamier,  3.  0. 
Gibson, E. 
GUpin,  Sir  R.  T. 
Goldney,  G. 
Gooch,  Sir  D. 
Gordon,  rt.  hon.  E.  8. 
Gore,  W.  R.  O. 
Gorst,  3.  E. 
Grantham,  W. 
Greenall,  Sir  G. 
Greene,  E. 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
HalW,  T.  F. 
Hamilton,  L  T. 
Hamilton,  Lord  G. 
Hamilton,  Marquees  of 
Hamilton,  hon.  E.  B. 
Hanbury,  R.  W. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Hardy,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Hardy,  J.  S. 
Harvey,  Sir  R.  B. 
Hay,rt.hon.  Sir  J.  CD. 
Heath,  R. 
Hermon,  £. 
Herrey,  Lord  F. 
Heygate,  W.  IT. 
Hick,  J. 

HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  A.  S. 

Hinchingbrook,  Visot. 
Hogg,  Su'  J.  M. 
Holf  ord,  J.  P.  G. 
Holker,  SirJ. 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
Holmeedale,  Viscount 
Holt,  J.  M. 
Home,  Captain 
Hood,  hon.  Captain  A. 

■W.  A.  N. 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B. 
Hubbard,  E. 
Hunt,  rt.  hon.  G.  W. 
Jervis,  Colonel 
Johnson,  J.  G. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  F. 
Jolliffe,  hon.  S. 
Eavanagh,  A.  MacM. 
Eennard,  Colonel 
Eennaway,  Sir  J.  H. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Enowles,  T. 
Lacon,  Sir  E.  H.  E. 
lAwrence,  Sir  T. 
LearmonUi,  A. 
Lee,  Major  V. 
Legard,  Sir  C. 
Legh,  W.  J. 
LMgh,  Lt.-CoL  E. 
Leighton,  S. 
Lewis,  C.E. 
Lindsay,  Col.  R.  L. 
Lindsay,  Lord 

yOL,  CCXXVm.    [thebd  skbeks.] 


Lloyd,  S. 
Lloyd,  T.  E. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lome,  Marquess  of 
Lowther,  hon.  W. 
Lowther,  J. 
Lusk,  Sir  A. 
Macduff,  Visoount 
Mac  Iver,  D. 
M'Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
Majendie,  L.  A. 
MaTrins,  Colonel 
Malcolm,  J.  "W. 
Manners,  rt.  hn.Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marten,  A.  G. 
Maxwell,  Sir  "W.  8. 
MeUor,  T.  W. 
Mills,  A. 
Mills,  Sir  C.  H. 
Monckton,  F. 
Montgomerie,  R. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G.  G. 
Moore,  S. 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.R. 
MulhoUand,  J. 
Naghten,  Lt.-CoL 
Nevill,  C.  W. 
Neville-Grenville,  R. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Noel,  rt,  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Colonel 
Northcote,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

8.  H. 
O'Clery,  K. 
O'Gorman,  P. 
O'Neill,  hon.  E. 
Onslow,  D. 
Palk,  Sir  L. 
Parker,  Lt-Col.  W. 
Peek,  Sir  H.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
PeU,  A. 

Pemberton,  E.  L. 
Pennant,  hon.  G. 
Peploe,  Major 
Percy,  Earl 
Perlons,  Sir  F. 
Phipps,  P. 
Plunket,  hon.  D.  R. 
Flunkett,  hon.  R. 
Polhill-Tumer,  Capt. 
Praed,  0.  T. 
Puleston,  J.  H. 
Baikes,  H.  C. 
Read,C.  S. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Eepton,  G.  W. 
Ridley,  M.  W. 
Ripley,  H.  W. 
Ritchie,  C.  T. 
Rodwell,  B.  B.  H. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Roimd,  J. 
Ryder,  G.  R. 


8alt,T. 

Sanderson,  T.  E. 
Sandford,  G.  M.  W. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
8clater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 
Scott,  Lord  H. 
Scott,  M.  D. 
Scourfleld,  Sir  J.  H. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,   Sir 

H.J. 
Shirley,  S.  E. 
Shute,  General 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  F.  0. 
Smith,  W.  H. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Somerset,  LordH.R.C. 
Spinks,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Stafford,  Marquess  of 
Stanhope,  hon.  E. 
Stanhope,  W.T.W.S. 
Stanley,  hon.  F. 
Starkey,  L.  R. 
Starkie,  J.  P.  C. 
Steere,  L. 
Stewart,  M.  J. 
Storer,  G. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Taylor,  rt.  hon.  Col. 
Tennant,  R. 
Thomhill,T. 
Thwaites,  D. 
Thynne,  Lord  H.  F. 
ToUemaohe,hon.W.F. 
Torr,  J. 
Tremayne,  J. 
Tumor,  E. 
Twell8,P. 
Wait,  W.  E. 
Walker,  T.  E. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  hon.  F. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Walsh,  hon.  A. 
Watney,  J. 
Wellesley,  Captain 
Wells,  E. 
Wethered,  T.  O. 
Wheelhouse,  W.  8.  J. 
Wilmot,  Sir  H. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wolff,  Sir  H.  D. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wrougbton,  P. 
Wyndham,  hon.  P. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of 
Yeaman,  J. 
Yorke,  hon.  E. 
Yorke,  J.  R. 

TELUIBS. 

Dyke,  Sir  W.  H. 
■Winn,R. 


NOES. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Anderson,  G. 
Anstruther,  Sir  R. 
Antrobus,  Sir  E, 

G 


Ashley,  hon.  E.  M. 
Backhouse,  £. 
Barclay,  A.  0. 
Barclay,  J.  W. 
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Bass,  A. 

Baxter,  it.  hon.  W.  B. 

Bazley,  Sir  T. 

Beaumont,  Major  P. 

Beaumont,  W.  B. 

Bell,!.  L. 

Biddulph,  M. 

Blake,  T. 

Brassey,  H.  A. 

Brassey,  T. 

Briggs,  W.  E. 

Bright,  J. 

BrocUehiiTat,  W.  C. 

Brogden,  A. 

Brown,  j.  C. 

Bruce,  rt.  hon.  Lord  E. 

Burt,  T. 

Cameron,  C. 

Campbell,  Sir  O. 

Campbell  -  Bannerman, 
H. 

Carter,  B.  M. 

Cartwright,  W.  C. 

Cave,  T. 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C. 

Cavendish,  Lord  O. 

Chadwick,  D. 

Chambers,  Sir  T. 

Cholmeley,  Sir  H. 

Clarke,  J.  C. 

Clifford,  C.  C. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 

Colman,  J.  J. 

Conyngham,  Lord  F. 

Corbett,  J. 

Cotes,  C.  C. 

Cowan,  J. 

Cowen,  J. 

Cowper,  hon.  H.  F. 

Crawford,  J.  S. 

Cross,  J.  K. 

Davies,  B. 

Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 

Dillwyn,  L.  L. 

Dixon,  O. 

Dodds,  J. 

Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  G. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Dunbar,  J. 
Dundas,  J.  C. 
Earp,  T. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  hon.  Adm.  F. 
Ellice,  £. 
Errington,  G. 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Fawcett,  H. 
Fergpuson,  B. 
Fitzmanrice,  Lord  E. 
Fitzwilliam,    hon.    C. 

W.  W. 
Fletcher,  I. 
Foljambe,  F.  J.  S. 
Forster,  Sir  C. 
Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.E. 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  F. 
Ooldsmid,  J. 
Goscben,  rt.  hon.  G.  3. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Gower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grieve,  J.  J. 


Harobnrt,  Sr  W.  V. 
Harrison,  C. 
Harrison,  J.  F. 
Hartington,  Karq.  of 
Havelock,  Sir  H. 
Hayter,  A.  D. 
Henry,  M. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herschell,  F. 
Hill,T.  E. 
Holland,  S. 
Hobna,  J. 
Hopwood,  0.  H. 
Howard,  hn.  C.  W.  G. 
Ligran^W.  J. 
James,  Sir  H. 
JamM,  W.  H. 
Jenkins,  D.  J. 
Jenkins,  E. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Enatohbull  •  Hngessen, 

rt.  hon.  E. 
Laing,  S. 
Lambert,  N.  G. 
Laverton,  A. 
Law,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C. 
Lawson,  Sir  W. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Leeman,  G. 
Lef  evre,  G.  J.  8. 
Leith,  J.  F. 
Lewis,  O. 
Llovd,  M. 
Locke,  J. 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J. 
Macgregor,  D. 
Mackintosh,  C.  F. 
M'Arthur,  A. 
M'Arthnr,  W. 
M'Lagan,P. 
M'Laren,  D. 
Maitland,  J. 
Maitlaad,  W.  F. 
Marioribanks,  Sir  D.  C. 
Marling,  S.  S. 
Martin,  P.  W. 
Meldon,  C.  H. 
Middleton,  Sir  A.  E. 
MUbank,  F.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Morgan,  G.  0. 
Morley,  8. 
MimdeUa,  A.  J. 
Muntz,  P.  H. 
Noel,  E. 
Nolan,  Captain 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O'Byme,  W.  K. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  W. 
O'Conor,  D.  M. 
O'Donoghue,  The 
O'Reilly,  M.  W. 
O'Shaughnessy,  R. 
O'SuUivan,  W.  H. 
Palmer,  C.  M. 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
Pender,  J. 
Penningtont  F. 


Philips,  B.  N. 
Playfair,  rt.  hon.  L. 
Plim80ll,S. 

Portman,  hn.  W.  H.  B. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Price,  "W.  E.  \ 

EaUi,P. 
Ramsay,  J. 
Bathbone,  W. 
Redmond,  W.  A. 
Reed,  E.J. 
Richard,  H. 
Robertson,  H. 
Russell,  Lord  A. 
St.  Aubyn,  Sir  J. 
Samuda,  J.  D'A. 
Samuelson,  B. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Simon,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Smith,  E. 
Stacpoole,  W. 
StanBfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stanton,  A.  J. 
Stevenson,  J.  0. 
Stuart,  Colonel 
Sullivan,  A.  M. 
Swanston,  A. 


Thlhot,  0.  B.  U. 
Tavistock,  Marqnew  of 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Torrens,  W.  T.  M'C. 
Tiacy,  hon.  0.  E.  D. 

Hanbury* 
Trevelyan,  G.  0. 
Villiers, rt.  hon.  CP. 
Vivian,  A.  P. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Waddy,  8.  D. 
Walter,  J. 
■Ward,  M.  F. 
Waterlow,  Sir  a  H. 
Watkin,  Sir  E.  W. 
WegneBn,  T.  M. 
Whalley,  O.  H. 
Whitbread,S. 
"Whitworth,  B. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  C. 
Wilson,  Sir  M. 
Yonng,  A.  W. 

TELLEBS. 

Adam,  rt.  hon.  W.  P. 
Kensington,  Lord 


Main  Question  put,  and  agr»»d  to. 

Bill  eontidtrtd  in  Committee. 

Committee    report   Prog^ees;   to   frit 
ag^ain  upon  Monday  next. 


LOCAL     aOVEBNMENT     AITD     TAXATION    OF 

TOWNS    (ntELAiro). 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  in  Irehmd  of  the  following  Sta- 
tutes: 9  Geo.  4,  c.  82,  3  and  4  Vic.  c.  108,  and 
17  and  18  Vic.  c.  103,  and  the  Acts  altering 
and  amending  the  same ;  and  to  report  whether 
any  and  what  alterations  are  advisable  in  the 
Law  relating  to  Local  Government  and  Taxa- 
tion of  cities  and  towns  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom."— (5»>  Michael  Hiekt-Seaeh.) 

And,  on  March  31,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows:  —  Mr.  Kavamaob,  Mr.  Burr,  Sir 
AETHua  GcnnrBSB,  Mr.  Bbooks,  Mr.  Mvl- 
HOLLAND,  Mr,  CoLLnis,  Mr.  Assheton,  Mr. 
Rathbonb,  Mr.  Gibson,  Sir  Joseph  M'Kewna, 
Mr.  Bkuen,  Mr.  O'Shauhnesst,  Mr.  Crakles 
Lewis,  Dr.  Wahd,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  : — Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and 
records;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

And,  on  April  6,  tii.  J.  P.  Corht,  Mr. 
MuBFHY  added. 

FABLIAICENTABT  Am)  UUIOOIPAL  SEQIS- 
TRATION    (bOEOUQHS)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Alfred  Makten,  Bill  to 
constitute  one  Register  of  persons  entitled  to 
the  Parliamenbiry  and  Municipal  Franchise, 
and  otherwise  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Registration  in 
certain  Boroughs,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Alfked  Mabtbit,  Mr.  Tobb,  Mr.  Biblet, 
and  Mr.  Doddr. 

Iiin.pre4ented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  108.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
b«iore  Two  o'clock, 
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HOUSE    OP    L0BD8, 
F\rubm,  mth  March,  1876. 

iLLN  UTJSS.] — RBPBBSBirrATiyB  Pbss  vok  Ibb- 

LAHO — ^Lord  Many,  «.  Yisoount  De  Veeoi, 

deceased. 
Public   Bills  —  Firtt  Seading — Irish  Peerage 

(32) ;  Manchester  Post  Office*  (33). 
Semtd  Seading — Conndl  of  India  (ProfeasioBal 

Appointments)  (28). 
Third  Btttding—CtotatA   Cheques*   (27),   and 

JKUttd. 

Soyal  A—tnt — Epping  Forest  [39  Viet.  o.  3]  ; 
Marriages  (Saint  James,  Buxton)  [39  Vict. 
c  L]  ;  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Land 
(Ireland) 'Proviidonal  Orders  [39  Vitt.  c.  ii.] 

COUNCIL    OF   INDIA   (PROFESSIONAL 

APPOINTMENTS)  BILL.      (No.  28.) 

{Tht  Marquett  of  SaUtbuTf.) 

SECOND  BEASnrO, 

Order  of  the  Day  for  fhe  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

Thz  Mabqvxss  of  SAUSBintY,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said,  that  the  object  of  the 
measnre  which  had  come  np  &om  the 
Commons  was  to  amend  certain  enact- 
ments in  an  Act  of  1869  having  refe- 
rence to  certain  appointments  to  the 
Council  of  India.  The  Bill,  therefore, 
had  limited  application.  The  Act  con- 
stituting the  Indian  Council  appointed 
a  salary  to  be  paid  to  the  Members  so 
long  as  they  continued  to  serve,  but  it 
provided  no  pensions  on  retirement. 
It  was  familiar  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  subject  that  no  portion  of  the  ad- 
vantages secured  by  the  Civil  Servants 
of  the  Crown  was  so  much  valued  as  the 
prospect  of  a  pension.  To  persons  of 
Indian  experience  appointed  Members 
of  the  Council  pensions  were  already 
secured  in  consideration  of  their  Indian 
services.  But  the  Council  of  India  was 
not  composed  exclusively  of  persons  of 
Indian  experience,  though,  no  doubt, 
they  were  the  majority ;  but  also  of 
men  of  legal,  financial,  and  other  special 
qualifications.  But  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  obtain  persons  of  these  special 
qualifications,  who  would  be  willing  to 
serve  as  Members  for  the  almost  nominal 
salary  attached  to  the  ofEce.  The  Bill, 
therefore,  enabled  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  to  appoint  any  person  having 
profeasional  or  other  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions to  be  Members  of  the  Council,  to 
be  entitled  to  the  same  salary,  pension. 


lights,  and  pririleges  as  if  he  had  been 
appointed  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1869.  The  special  reasons  for 
every  such  appointment  was  to  be  stated 
in  a  Minute  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  laid  before  Parliament;  not  more 
than  ^hree  such  persons  were  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council  at  the  same  time ; 
they  would  hold  ofi&ce  for  15  years,  but 
after  that  were  removable,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the 'Act  of  1858  in  respect  of 
the  number  of  the  Council,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  major  part  of  them 
were  not  to  be  affected  by  this  Bill. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2'." 
— {The  Marqueu  of  Salithury.) 

LoED  LAWEENCE  thought  that  the 
Bill  was  liable  to  grave  objections  on 
the  score  that  it  would  give  great  dis- 
satisfaction to  those  Members  of  the 
Council  who  were  excluded.  By  the 
Act  of  1858  pensions  were  given  to  all 
Members — by  the  Act  of  1869  that  was 
changed,  and  no  pensions  were  to  be 
allowed  to  Councillors  appointed  sub- 
sequent to  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  allow  three 
Members  of  the  Council,  specially  ap- 
pointed, pensions  similar  to  those  g^ven 
by  the  Act  of  1858.  The  Bill  pro- 
posed to  gfive  pensions  to  only  one 
set  of  Members  of  the  Indian  Council 
and  not  to  others.  The  reason  as- 
signed for  this  was  that  they  could  get 
civilians  of  Indian  experience  to  tt^e 
the  position  of  Coimcillors,  whilst  they 
could  not  get  members  of  the  learned 
professions  and  others  with  special  quali- 
fications to  accept  such  appointments. 
He  thought  that  if  a  sufficient  salary 
was  allowed  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  he  would  readily  obtain  such 
services  under  the  present  system.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although 
the  India  Civil  Servants  who  were 
Members  of  the  Council  had  pensions, 
they  had  already  been  very  well  earned, 
and  they  had  in  every  case  paid  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  order  to  secure  these 
pensions.  They  had  in  fact  paid  4  per 
cent  upon  their  salaries  and  allowances 
during  the  whole  course  of  their  Indian 
service  in  order  to  create  the  fund 
out  of  which  their  pensions  were  paid. 
He  thought  that  the  pensions  which 
they  had  thus  received  should  be  no 
bar  to  their  receiving  other  pensions 
as  Members  of  the  Council  of  India ; 
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and  it  seemed  an  unfair  arrangement  to 
give  pensions  to  one  part  of  the  Council 
and  to  deny  it  to  the  other. 

The  Duke  of  AEGYLL  said,  he. did 
not  altogether  concur  in  the  ohservations 
of  his  noble  Friend  who  had  just  spoken. 
The  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  might  be  open  to  ob- 
jection; but,  perhaps,  no  possible  course 
in  respect  of  the  subject  would  be  alto- 
gether free  from  it.  The  first  consider- 
ation in  the  matter  was,  what  would 
enable  the  Secretary  of  State  to  obtain 
the  best  men  ?  It  was  the  intention  of 
Parliament  that  the  Council  should  con- 
sist of  persons  the  majority  of  whom  had 
been  in  the  Indian  service ;  but  it  was 
intended  also  that  a  minority  should  be 
persons  not  of  Indian  experience,  but 
lawyers  and  merchants,  and  men  of 
statesmanlike  character.  It  was  no 
doubt  true,  as  the  noble  Marquess  had 
said,  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  get- 
ting men  of  the  proper  calibre  who 
would  be  content  to  serve  at  £1,200  a- 
year  for  10  or  12  years  without  a  pension. 
But  experience  had  shown  that  no  diffi- 
culty existed  in  this  respect  as  to  those 
Members  who  had  retired  from  service 
in  India.  For  them  the  work  was  highly 
interesting;  it  was  not  excessive :  and  on 
retirement  they  could  always  fall  back 
upon  their  Indian  pension.  While,  there- 
fore, admitting  the  objection  to  having 
one  set  of  the  Councillors  pensioned,  and 
the  other  set  not  pensioned  for  the  same 
work,  he  gave  his  support  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  noble  Marquess.  The  only 
question  was  whether  two  instead  of  three 
ought  not  to  be  enough  as  the  number  of 
the  pensioned  Members.  But  he  enter- 
tained a  grave  objection  to  the  power 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
of  removing  Members  of  the  Council  at 
his  own  pleasure  after  16  years.  In  the 
Bill  of  1858  Parliament  showed  its 
desire  that  the  Members  of  the  Council 
of  India  should  be  perfectly  independent ; 
but  an  experience  of  11  years  showed 
that  when  there  was  no  term  of  service 
the  Council  became  clogged  with  men 
too  old  for  the  duties  of  their  office. 
Accordingly,  in  the  Bill  of  1869,  which 
he  brought  in,  it  was  provided  that  the 
Councillors  should  hold  office  for  10 
years  with  an  eligibility  of  re-appoint- 
ment for  five  years  on  special  grounds. 
There,  again,  the  independence  of  Mem- 
bers was  recognized  by  statute.  The  pre- 
sent Bill  would,  however,  give  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  power  to  remove  aOoimdUor 
at  any  time  after  a  service  of  15  years. 
He  was  sure  that  no  Secretary  of  Stete 
would  exercise  that  power  without  cause; 
but  he  thought  it  objectionable,  because 
the  removal  of  the  Councillor  might  be 
attributed  to  his  having  shown  himself 
too  independent  in  his  attituto  towards 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

LoED  SANDHURST  expressed  his 
concurrence  in  the  observations  of  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Lawrence),  and  held 
that  the  pension  to  which  persons  who 
had  retired  from  the  Indian  service  were 
entitled  was  part  of  the  wages  of  their 
labour  which  had  been  deducted  from 
their  salaries  while  serving  in  India.  It 
might  be  true  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  services  on  the  Council 
of  men  who  had  served  in  India,  but  he 
saw  no  reason  why  so  invidious  a  dis- 
tinction as  that  now  proposed  should  be 
drawn.  The  deductions  from  salary, 
while  serving  to  create  a  Pension  Fund, 
resulted  in  the  case  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  oldest  Civil  Servants  in  this 
state  of  things,  that  the  so-CEtUed  pen- 
sion merely  represented  a  life  insurance 
which  had  been  amply  reduced  by  pre- 
vious payments.  He  did  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  laid  down  that  gentlemen 
coming  from  India  could  be  had  for  the 
asking,  while  lawyers  and  engineers 
must  be  induced  with  a  pension. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUBT,  in 
replying,  said,  there  were  two  different 
pointe  of  view  from  which  the  question 
might  be  regarded — namely,  that  of  the 
claims  of  the  Indian  Civil  Servants 
themselves,  and  that  of  the  exigencies 
of  the  State.  From  the  first  point  of 
view  he  was  disposed  to  concur  with  the 
two  noble  Lords  who  had  spoken  against 
the  Bill.  As  regarded  the  claim  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Indian  experience  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council,  he  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  enjoy  a  pension  for 
work  done  in  this  counfry  as  well  as 
Councillors  who  were  appointed  for 
qualifications  other  than  that  of  Indian 
experience.  Why  he  had  not  made  a 
proposal  of  that  kind  to  their  Lordships 
was  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
shown  so  much  repugnance  to  it,  he 
thought  it  would  not  pass.  He  should 
be  glad  to  see  such  a  provision,  and  re- 
gretted that  he  could  not  introduce  it ; 
but  he  had  felt  compelled  to  bow  to  the 
Parliamentary  exigencies  in  the  matter, 
and  had,  in  consequence,  excluded  them 
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from  the  Bill.  When,  however,  he  came 
from  the  claim  of  the  Civil  Servants  to 
the  requirements  of  the  State,  then  he 
found  a  very  different  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. Indian  servants  coming  from 
India  were  in  a  great  want  of  something 
to  do.  Their  chief  difficulty  in  this 
country,  where  all  the  walks  and  pro- 
fessions of  life  were  fixed  at  an  early  age, 
was  to  find  exercise  for  that  enei^  of 
vrhioh  often  they  had  still  a  full  measure ; 
Bo  that  he  believed  that  by  the  offer  of 
even  a  more  moderate  salary  than  that 
paid  to  the  Members  of  the  Council  of 
India  qualified  men  of  Indian  experi- 
ence, anxious  to  keep  up  their  connec- 
tion with  India  and  to  have  their  minds 
occupied  with  Indian  affairs,  would 
gladly  accept  seats  in  the  Council.  But 
when  you  came  to  want  Members  who 
had  been  following  professional  life  in 
England  the  case  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent. He  believed  there  was  no  class 
of  men  so  much  sought  after  as  good 
lawyers  without  much  practice.  He 
might  appeal  to  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  and  say  that  for 
judicial  positions  of  the  second  order  he 
would  be  glad  to  secure  such  men.  This 
Bill  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  efficiency  in  the  Council  of  India. 
He  concurred  with  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  that  it  should  not  be 
left  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  put  an 
end  to  the  official  existence  of  a  Member 
of  the  Council,  and  he  was  quite  willing 
now  that  the  noble  Duke  had  drawn  his 
attention  to  the  matter,  that  the  clause 
should  be  amended  in  Committee.  He 
would  be  inclined  to  appoint  the  Mem- 
bers for  life,  leaving  it  to  themselves  to 
retire  and  draw  their  pensions  when 
they  felt  no  longer  fit  for  the  office. 

Tsz  DiTKE  OF  AEGYLL  suggested 
that  the  evil  before  complained  of,  and 
to  which  he  had  referred  in  his  previous 
remarks,  would  grow  up  again  if  the 
Members  were  appointed  for  life.  He 
very  much  doubted  whether  any  Mem- 
ber ought  to  retain  the  office  for  more 
than  15  years. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Tuetday  next. 

IRISH  PEEBAGE. 
bux  ]?ke8eitted.    fibst  HEAsnro. 
LoBD  INOHKiTJIN,  in  presenting  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Law  concerning  the 


Peerage  of  Ireland,  said,  the  measure 
was  founded  on  that  portion  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Select  Committee 
of  their  Lordships'  House  on  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Peerage  which  referred  to  the 
latter.  As  he  understood  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  their  Lordships  to 
discuss  the  matter  on  the  second  read- 
ing, he  would  now  merely  move  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  first  time. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Law  concerning  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland,  presented  by  The 
Lord  LfCHiQUiN ;  read  1* ;  to  he  printed; 
and  to  be  read  2'  on  Friday  the  31«^ 
initant.     (No.  32.) 

House  adjoiuned  at  a  quarter  Ijefore  Six 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  llth  March,  1876. 

MINTTTES.]— Supply— «))Mi(for«i  in  Committee 
Cnrn.  Sebtioe  Estimates — b.p. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firet  Beading  — 
Salmon  Fishery  (Provisional  Order)  •  [110]  ; 
Crab  and  Lobster  Fisheries  (Norfolk)  •  [109]. 

Committee — Open  Spaces  (Metropolitan  Dig- 
trict)  •  [86]— B.P. 

Third  Reading — County  Palatine  of  Lancaster 
(Clerk  of  the  Peace)  *  [63] ;  Burgesses  (Scot- 
land) *  [48],  aoApaeeed. 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY— THE  NEW 
BUILDINGS.— QUESTION. 

_  Me.  COOPE  asked  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  works  of  art  lately  be- 
queathed to  the  Nation,  Whether  the 
galleries  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
the  National  Gallery  are  approaching 
completion  ? 

Ma.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply,  said, 
the  new  g^eries  were  approaching  com- 
pletion very  rapidly,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  in  the  course  of  the  present  year 
the  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  nation 
could  be  shown  in  the  new  building. 

EUSSIA  AND  COREA.— QUESTION. 
SiE  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreiga 
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Affairs,  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  statement  that  the  Bussians  had  in- 
vaded the  Oorea? 

Mk.  BOUEKB,  in  reply,  said,  that 
he  had  no  information  on  the  subject. 

ELEMENTAEY  EDUCATION  ACT— THE 

CAEDIFF  SCHOOL  BOAED. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  STTJAET  asked  the  Vice 
Plesident  of  the  Council,  If  it  be  true 
that,  under  an  Order  of  the  Education 
Department,  a  second  School  Board  is 
being  constituted,  and  a  third  contem- 
plated, within  the  recently  extended 
boundaries  of  the  borough  of  Cardiff? 

VisopuNT  SANDON:  A  private  Act 
was  passed.  Sir,  last  Session  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  of  the  muni- 
cipal borough  of  Cardiff,  in  which,  with- 
out the  cog^zance  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, provision  was  made  that  the 
portions  of  several  civil  parishes  added  to 
the  borough  should  only  be  included  in 
the  borough  for  municipal  purposes,  and 
should  be  excluded  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  school  board.  Hence  a  great 
difficulty  has  arisen  which  we  do  not  see 
how  we  are  to  meet  as  the  law  now 
stands.  I  can,  however,  assure  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  that  no  Order  has 
been  issued  by  the  Department  for  a 
second  school  board  within  the  municipal 
borough  of  Cardiff,  nor  has  it  any  inten- 
tion at  present  to  erect  a  third  board 
within  the  borough.  I  fear  the  case 
can  only  be  dealt  with  by  farther  legis- 
lation. 

NAVY— THE  DETACHED  SQUADRON. 
QTTESTION. 

Mr.  HANBURY-TEACY  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  the 
wages  to  the  Seamen  and  Marines  of 
the  Flying  Squadron  in  attendance  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales  have  been  paid  in 
English  or  Indian  currency ;  and,  if  paid 
in  Indian  currency,  whether  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  compensate  them  for  the  loss 
thereby  incurred  ? 

Ma.  HUNT :  I  understand  that  the 
wages  of  the  seamen  and  marines  of  the 
Detached  Squadron  in  attendance  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales  have  been  paid  partly 
in  British  and  partly  in  Indian  currency. 
The  rate  at  which  the  rupee  should  be 
issued  in  such  oases  is  under  considera- 
tion. 

Sir  Chmrla  W.  JHlke 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

POST  OFFICE— THE  POSTAL  TELE- 
GEAPH  DEPAKTMENT.— RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  GOLDSMID,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  results  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Telegraphs  by  the  GJovemment; 
and  to  move — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  tw  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  organization  and  management 
of  the  Telegraph  Department  of  the  Post  Office," 

said :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cal^g  attention  to 
the  question  of  which  I  have  given  Notice, 
I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  it 
is  not  my  object  to  attack  any  individual 
Minister,  or  to  say  anything  against  the 
action  of  any  particular  Minister  in  the 
managementof  this  department.  I  desire, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider for  a  few  minutes  the  great  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  which  are  invmved 
in  the  management  of  the  Telegraph  de- 
partment of  the  Post  Office,  and  also  to 
consider  the  results  of  the  purchase  of  the 
telegraphs  by  the  Government.  I  am 
also  anxious  that  the  House  should 
understand  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  in  any  way  the  policy  of  the 
purchase  in  the  original  case.  It  is 
right  that  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  accom- 
plished  facts  should  be  accepted,  and 
that  we  should  only  consider  what  lies 
before  us.  In  1868  the  question  of  the 
purchase  of  the  telegraphs  first  arose. 
It  was  introduced  under  circumstances 
which  I  cannot  but  think  were  eminently 
remarkable.  Late  on  a  Wednesday 
afternoon,  only  a  few  minutes  before  the 
time  fixed  by  the  clock  when  no  further 
opposed  Business  can  be  taken,  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  asked  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  BiU  to  enable  the 
Government  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of 
the  lines  throughout  the  Kingdom.  Sir, 
in  a  few  observations  which  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  made  on  the  occasion  to 
which  I  am  referring,  he  did  not  go  into 
any  financial  arguments  on  the  subject ; 
he  mainly  discussed  the  principle  with 
which,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  nothing  to 
do.  In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  no  remarks  were  made  by  any- 
one else.  Now  the  Bill  which  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  obtained 
leave  to  introduce  did  not  provide  for  a 
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moDopoly.  All  that  it  did  vae  to  ask 
the  HooBe  to  empower  the  Ctovemment 
to  treat  with  the  Tarious  tel^raph 
companiea  for  the  purchase  of  their 
lines.  The  Bill  having  been  so  intro- 
duced, it  was  discussed  on  the  second 
reading,  a  few  days  later,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  give  some  few  financial  facts  to  the 
House.  What  I  desire  to  ask  the 
House  to  remember  is  this,  that  he  did 
state  on  that  occasion  what  he  con- 
sidered would  be  the  cost  of  this  pur- 
chase, although  he  stated  it  in  a  very 
indistinct  manner.    He  said  this — 

"  They  anticipated  " — I  am  quotiiig  from  the 
third  Toltone  of  Hantard  for  1868,  p.  1306— "a 
snrplus  revenue  of  £210,000  a-year  from  Uiat 
source,  and  that  would  enable  the  Govemmant, 
if  the  proposal  were  adopted,  to  pay  the  inte- 
Test  of  the  debt,  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  3^  per 
cent,  and  to  dear  off  the  debt  itself  in  29  years. 
If  the  House  would  excuse  him  he  would  lather 
not  enter  fully  into  details  with  respect  to  the 
purduue  at  present.  But  he  would  say  that, 
speaking  roughly,  it  would  take  something  near 
£4,000,000  or  at  all  events  between  £3,000,000 
and  £4,000,000  for  the  purchase  and  the  neces- 
saiy  extension  of  the  lines.  ....  According 
to  Uie  beet  calculations  they  had  been  able  to 
make  the  whole  debt  would  be  wiped  out  by 
the  surplus  income  from  the  undertaking  in  29 

yean Of  course,  tttter  the  period  he  had 

specified,  the  GoTemment  would  have  a  valuable 
property  which  would  be  of  advantage  for  the 
further  extension  of  the  system  or  for  the 
general  revenue." 

This  statement,  though  not  precise  in 
fixing  the  maximum  of  the  cost  of  the 
telegraphs,  is  sufficiently  precise  to  have 
indicated  to  the  House  the  position  which 
the  Q-ovemment  then  took  up.  They 
thought  that  they  would  make  the  pur- 
chase on  reasonable  terms  and  that  it 
would  be  eminently  remunerative.  I 
think  that  the  words  I  have  quoted 
justify  the  conclusion  which  I  draw 
from  them.  -Now,  Sir,  the  House  will 
ask  upon  what  evidence  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  based  this  statement. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  no 
authority  on  the  matter ;  but  from  the 
evidence  before  the  Committee  which 
was  subsequently  appointed,  and  from 
the  Papers  which  were  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
figures  were  entirely  and  absolutely 
furnished  by  Mr.  Scudamore,  then  the 
second  Secretary  in  the  office  of  the  Post- 
master General,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  whole  management  of  this  business. 
The  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  oommented  upon  from  a  critical 


point  of  view,  espeoiaUy  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  (Mr.  Qoschen),  and  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  York 
(Mr.  Leeman);  but  in  consequence  of 
the  little  information  contained  in  that 
speech  these  Gentlemen  did  not  possess 
the  materials  which  would  have  enabled 
them  fairly  to  discuss  the  question.  The 
result  was,  that  what  I  must  call  an 
eminently  unsatisfactory  debate  took 
place,  and  that  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  was  accepted  upon  the  hues 
laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  Bill  was  shortly  afterwards  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee.  The  second  read- 
ing took  place  on  the  18th  of  June,  1868, 
and  on  the  23rd  of  June  the  Committee 
was  nominated.  Now  the  first,  as  it  was 
then  thought,  reliable  information  which 
was  obtained  on  the  subject  wasfumished 
to  that  Committee.  It  becomes  my  duty 
to  ask  hon.  Members  for  a  moment 
to  consider  the  statements  which  were 
laid  before  it.  Mr.  Scudamore  was  the 
first,  the  last,  and  the  principal  witness 
examined  by  that  Committee.  He  appears 
to  me  to  have  absorbed  the  whole  know- 
ledge on  the  question.  Upon  his  state- 
ments I  believe  the  Government  acted, 
and  on  the  information  consequently 
given  by  the  Government  to  Parliament 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country 
adopted  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs. 
What  were  those  statements  ?  At 
Question  1816,  p.  125  of  the  evidence 
of  the  Committee  of  1868,  I  find  that 
Mr.  Scudamore  said  that  the  then  num- 
ber of  messages  which  he  would  take  as 
the  initial  figure  was  7,500,000.  He 
went  on  to  show,  in  a  number  of  state- 
ments which  he  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee, that  these  messages  would  be 
increased  from  7,600,000  to  11,650,000 
within  a  very  short  time,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  ^e  increased  business  which 
would  be  induced  by  a  uniform  rate,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  additioneil 
facilities  which  it  was  proposed  to  afi'ord 
the  public.  He  took  as  his  basis  those 
11,650,000  messages  in  consequence  of 
the  increase  which  I  havejust  mentioned, 
and  stated  to  the  Committee  that  they 
would  produce  a  net  income  of  £280,000. 
This  was  a  clear  and  definite  statement. 
This  was  the  income  which  the  Committee 
was  informed  would  be  produced  under 
expected  circumstances  by  the  proposed 
purchase  of  the  teleg^phs.  Now  a  word 
as  to  capital.    What  were  the  statements 
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made  with  regard  to  capital?  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Scudamore's  original  estimate 
was  that  the  lines  could  be  purchased  for 
£2,400,000.  When  he  comes  to  be  ex- 
amined before  the  Select  Committee,  his 
statement  varies,  and  I  find  that  the 
figures  have  grown  enormously  since  he 
prepared  his  first  estimate.  In  answer 
to  a  Question  which  was  put  to  him,  he 
says — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  purchase  of  all  the 
interests,  including  those  even  '  which  are  not 
represented  in  the  estimate,'  (note  this),  would 
amount  to  £6,000,000." 

The  £2,400,000  of  the  original  estimate, 
the  £4,000,000  stated  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  his  speech  upon  the 
second  reading,  had  therefore  grown  by 
the  time  the  Committee  was  sitting  to 
£6,000,000.  Upon  that  statement  the 
right  hon.  Genlleman  the  Member  for 
City  of  London,  with  an  amount  of  pre- 
vision upon  which  I  can  only  con- 
gratulate him,  and  say  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate for  the  country  that  his  views  have 
been  verified,  asked — 

"  Bo  you  think  that  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  the  £2,400,000  of  your  original 
estimate  can  run  up  to  £6,000,000?"  Mr. 
Seudamore — "Yes;  X  think  it  can."  Mr.Ooiohm 
— "  The  value  of  the  property  seems  to  have 
risen  upon  you  from  £2,400,000  to  £6,000,000." 
Mr.  Seudamore — "  My  origiiuil  estimate  allowed 
nothing  whatever  for  goodwill." 

In  answer  to  the  next  Question,  Mr. 
Seudamore  stated,  that  at  the  time  the 
Bill  was  sent  to  a  Select  Committee,  he 
raised  his  estimate  from  £2,400,000, 
given  in  his  original  estimate,  to 
£3,000,000,  which  was  in  addition  to 
the  sum  which  would  be  required  for 
extension.  After  that  he  said  that  the 
'  outside '  figure,  including  these  exten- 
sions, at  which  the  capital  account  of  the 
telegraphs  would  stand  was  £6,000,000. 
He  repeated  over  and  over  again,  al- 
though he  was  tested  severely  by  many 
Menu>ers  of  the  Select  Committee,  that 
the  outside  figure  would  be  £6,000,000. 
Upon  this  statement  I  believe  that  the 
whole  action  of  the  Government  was 
taken,  although  I  think  some  caution  on 
their  part  might  have  been  exercised  in 
putting  implicit  confidence  in  Mr.  Scuda- 
more's calculations,  as  his  figures  grew 
so  enormously  in  the  course  of  a  very 
short  time.  There  was  one  other  ques- 
tion which  was  put  to  Mr.  Seudamore 
which  elicited  from  him  a  very  remark- 
able reply.     He  said — 

M:  GoUtmid 


"That  tliis  estimate  of  £6,000,000  was  his 
deliberate -opinion  formed  upon  data,  or,  at  all 
events,  upon  facts  which  carried  conviction  to 
his  mind,  and  which  he,  as  an  important  official 
of  the  Government,  and  a  genueman  of  con- 
aideiahle  reputation,  gave  as  the  calculation, 
not  hastily,  out  deliberately  formed,  upon  which 
he  risked  his  official  character  and  reputation, 
and  which  he  put  as  the  outside,  whilst  the  sum 
might  be  a  good  deal  less." 

Mr.  Seudamore  risked  his  official  cha- 
racter and  reputation  upon  the  veracity 
and  accuracy  of  this  statement.  It  will 
become  my  duty  to  show  what  were  the 
results  under  his  own  management  of 
the  capital  account ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr. 
Norwood)  to  say  that  after  this  state- 
ment was  made,  he  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Seudamore  that  the  country  woidd  look 
to  him  if  the  telegraphs  were  purchased 
to  verify  his  prophecy.  I  wUl  ask  the 
House  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  way 
in  which  he  did  verify  his  prophecy. 
The  Committee  reported  to  the  House 
in  favour  of  allowing  the  Government 
to  proceed  upon  the  lines  which  Mr. 
Seudamore  laid  down.  Upon  the  Mo- 
tion that  the  Bill  should  be  committed, 
theC!hancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admitted 
that  on  a  previous  occasion  he  had  said, 
that— 

"  Although  he  was  unwilling  to  go  into  de- 
tails of  compensation,  he  beUeved  that  the 
expenditure  required  would  be  covered  by 
£4,000,000." 

He  proceeded  to  say  that — 

"  Mr.  Seudamore  had  given  considerable  at- 
tention to  this  matter,  and  now  believed  that 
£6,000,000  would  be  the' outside  figure,  and  his 
calculation  had  been  submitted  to  emd  approved 
by  Mr.  Forster,  the  principal  financial  officer  of 
the  Treasury.  It  ^ould  be  remembered  that 
the  amount  he  had  mentioned  was  an  outside 
figure." 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  what  the  net 
results  of  the  purchase  would  be — 
namely,  that  it  would  produce  a  net  in- 
come of  £358,000,  and  that  this  would 
be  s\ifficient  to  pay,  not  only  the  interest 
on  a  capital  of  £6,000,000,  but  would 
be  sttfi&cient,  even  if  the  capital  went  up 
to  £10,000,000,  which  he  thought  from 
the  statement  that  was  made  was  abso- 
lutely impossible.  He  wound  up  by 
saying — 

"  He  confidently  recommended  this  Bill  to 
the  House,  not  only  as  one  which  would  confer 
great  advantages  on  commercial  interests  and 
conduce  to  the  comfort  of  private  families,  but 
as  one  which  would  bear  a  searching  examina- 
nation  in  a  financial  point  of  view." 
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Upon  that  recommendation  the  Bill 
passed ;  and  £rom  that  day  to  this,  al- 
though the  question  of  the  Telegraph 
capital  account  has  certainly  come  before 
the  House,  we  can  hardly  say  that  it  has 
had  a  complete  and  searching  examina- 
tion. It  is  for  this,  amongst  several 
other  reasons  which  I  shall  have  to  men- 
tion to  the  House,  that  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  the  House  should  be  asked  to 
consider  the  results  of  the  purchase. 
The  result  was  that,  believing  as  the 
House  and  the  country  had  every  right 
to  do,  that  the  statements  upon  which 
the  Government  recommended  this  im- 
portant measure  to  the  House  were  based 
upon  accurate  figures,  and  believing,  I 
may  say  at  once,  that  Mr.  Scudamore 
was  a  public  official  on  whom  perfect 
reliance  could  be  placed,  the  House 
passed  the  Bill,  and  the  Government 
were  allowed  to  treat  for  the  purchase 
of  the  lines.  We  must  now  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  What  have 
been  the  results  of  the-  purchase,  as  far 
as  the  capital  account  is  concerned  ? 
The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  the  other 
night,  in  answer  to  a  Question  which  I 
ventured  to  put  to  him  upon  a  Bill  which 
he  introduced  into  the  House  for  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  £500,000  on  account  of 
Telegraph  capital,  said  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  monies  which  had  been 
voted  amounted  to  £9,200,000.  They 
had  been  authorized  in  three  different 
and  separate  figures  of  respectively 
£7,000,000,£l, 000,000,  and£l, 200,000, 
and  therefore,  including  the  amount  in 
the  Bill  which  wUl  immediately  become 
law,  the  sum  expended  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  on  capital  account,  which  was 
not  to  exceed  £6,000,000,  has  already 
exceeded  £9,600,000.  The  House  will 
ask,  and  ask  with  good  reason,  "Will 
that  dose  the  capital  account  ?"  By  no 
means ;  we  are  a  long  way  from  closing 
the  capital  account.  I  have  shown  that 
£9,700,000  have  been  authorized  on  ac- 
count of  capital ;  but  much  more  remains 
to  be  paid  for.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
extensions  which  may  arise  as  a  matter 
of  necessity.  I  am  speaking  of  obliga- 
tions which  were  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  the  House  and  country  when  this  Bill 
was  passed  in  1868.  One  of  these  obli- 
gations was  to  purchase  the  lines  which 
belonged  to  the  railway  companies. 
Have  these  been  purchased  and  paid 
for  ?  They  have  been  taken  over,  and 
in  some  few  cases  have  been  paid  for ; 


but  in  th6  great  majority  of  cases,  not 
only  have  they  not  been  paid  for,  but 
even  up  to  the  present  day  it  has  not 
been  settled  how  much  has  to  be  paid  to 
the  g^eat  railway  companies.  The  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury,  with  that  accu- 
racy which  characterizes  him,  gave  us  a 
list  of  the  companies  which  are  still  to 
be  settled  with — namely,  the  North 
Extern,  the  Midland,  the  joint  lines  of 
the  Great  Western,  and  the  London  and 
North  Western,  the  London  and  South 
Western,  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield, 
and  other  smaller  companies.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  are  the  sums  to  be  paid 
to  the  railway  companies  insignificant  ? 
They  are  nothing  of  the  sort.  One  com- 
pany, we  have  recently  learned,  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  is  to  receive 
£169,000  out  of  this  £500,000  which  we 
have  just  been  voting  ;  and,  if  we  are  to 
g^  upon  the  basis  of  the  claims,  the 
£700,000  which  was  fixed  by  Mr.  Scuda- 
more as  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  to 
the  railway  companies  for  purchasing 
their  interest,  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
than  doubled  when  you  finally  dose  the 
capital  account.  I  believe  that  this 
figure  is  well  within  the  mark.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  noble  Lord  can  say 
that  it  is  right  that  I  should  not  in  any 
way  prejudice  the  cases  which  are  now 
pending  in  many  insttmces  before  the 
arbitrators  as  to  the  amounts  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government  to  the  railway  com- 
panies. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  do 
not  go  into  the  details  and  calculations 
which  I  have  prepared ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  total  amount  which  will  have  to 
be  paid  to  the  railway  companies  will 
double  the  original  estimate  of  £700,000. 
Will  that  dose  the  capital  account? 
Certainly  not.  We  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  figures  and  statements  of  that 
most  useuil  of  all  Committees — the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Accounts.  This  Com- 
mittee has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
investigated  the  expenditure  on  the 
capital  account  of  the  telegraphs,  and 
has  also  pointed  out,  I  think  on  many 
occasions,  that  very  remarkable  inaccu- 
racies have  crept  into  these  accounts; 
certainly,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
capital  account  and  the  income  accoimt 
were  not  properly  separated.  But  I 
shall  make  a  slight  reference  to  that 
matter  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes. 
There  is  another  authority  on  this  ques- 
tion— namely,  the  Comptroller  and  Au- 
ditor GenertJ,  and  he  has  pointed  out 
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that  nothing  has  been  allolred  by  the. 
Telegraph  department,  when  stating 
their  capital  account,  for  the  expenditure 
incurred  on  new  offices.  Now,  since  the 
year  1873,  whenoTear  a  site  has  been 
purchased  for  a  new  post  and  telegraph 
office,  one-third  of  the  amount  expended 
upon  that  site  has  been  put  down  to  the 
telegraph  capital  account;  Kut  before 
that  date,  nothing  was  put  down.  And, 
Sir,  one  would  have  thought  that,  if 
something  was  properly  ch^ged  to  the 
Telegraph  capital  account  in  respect  of 
the  purchase  of  new  sites,  something 
would  also  have  been  put  down  on  ac- 
count of  the  building  upon  those  sites ; 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  has  been  done; 
not  a  penny,  so  far  as  I  can  find  up  to 
the  present  time,  has  been  put  down  in 
the  Telegraph  capital  account  for  the 
buildings  that  have  been  erected,  many 
of  them  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  the  telegraph  system.  Now,  what 
grounds  have  I  for  saying  that  many  of 
them  have  been  erected  in  consequence 
of  the  extension  of  the  telegraph  system  ? 
I  do  not  think  it  is  right  for  me  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  those  public  officials 
who  have  given  me  the  private  informa- 
tion, which  they  said  I  might  use ;  but  I 
believe  it  will  be  borne  out  by  the  most 
accurate  investigation,  that  any  hon. 
Member  may  choose  to  make  into  the 
facts — namely,  that  whereas,  in  very 
many  cases,  Uie  existing  offices  would 
have  been  amply  sufficient  for  many 
years  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
Posttd,  Money  Order,  and  Savings  Bank 
Departments,  those  offices,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  telegraphic 
wires  and  instruments,  have  been  found 
insufficient,  and  these  additional  require- 
ments have  led  to  the  purchase  of  new 
sites,  and  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings 
upon  these  sites,  long  before  the  time 
at  which  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
necessary.    The  consequence  is,  that  a 

freat  portion  of  the  outlay  upon  building, 
uring  the  last  few  years,  has  been 
owing  to  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs 
by  the  Government.  But,  in  any  case, 
something  should  be  charged  for  these 
new  buildings,  when,  even  according  to 
the  admission  of  the  Qovemment,  the 
telegraphs  take  up  at  least  a  third  of 
the  space;  and  I  do,  therefore,  main- 
tain that  this  capital  account  cannot  be 
considered  as  complete  until  something 
is  put  down  for  the  accommodation  the 
new  buildings  afford  to  the  Telegraph 

Mr.  Qoldtmid 


Department.  I  will  give  an  instance 
bearing  upon  this  point.  Every  hon. 
Member  mows  that,  opposite  the  Old 
Post  Office,  in  St.  Martins-le-Qrand,  we 
have  built  a  new  General  Post  Office ; 
and  though  I  am  admitted  to  no  secrets, 
still  I  do  state,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  a  very  large  part  of  that 
new  building  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Telegraph  department  of  the  Post  Office, 
and  yet  nothing  on  acooimt  of  that  new 
building,  which  cost  £500,000,  has  been 
put  down  to  the  Telegraph  capital  ac- 
count. Therefore,  I  hold  that  I  am  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  your  capital  accoimt 
is  not  complete,  and  cannot  be  complete, 
until  you  have  put  down  something  on 
account  of  the  buildings  erected  to  ac- 
commodate both  the  Post  Office  and  the 
Telegraph  Departments.  I  have,  conse- 
quently, shown  that  your  capital  of 
£9,700,000  is  not  sufficient — that  you 
have  to  add  an  additional  amount  for 
the  payments  made  to  the  railway  com- 
panies— that  you  have  to  add  something 
on  account  of  the  years  up  to  1873-4, 
during  which  sites  were  not  charged  for 
— and  that  you  have  to  add  something 
on  account  of  the  buildings  erected  for 
the  purposes  of  the  telegraph  service  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  result  of  the 
calculation  which  I  have  made,  shows,  I 
think,  that  if  you  add  £9,700,000,  the 
amount  already  paid,  to  the  moderate 
sum  of  £1,300,000,  on  account  of  the 
three  branches  not  yet  provided  for,  you 
wiU,  before  you  have  a  chance  of  closing 
your  Telegraph  capital  account,  have  in- 
vested £11,000,000  in  a  business  which, 
according  to  the  outside  estimate  of  a 
great  public  official  was  only  to  cost 
£6,000,000.  Therefore,  I  think,  as  far 
as  the  Telegraph  capital  account  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  shown  that  there  is  reascn 
for  investigation  into  this  matter,  and 
that  the  Motion  which  I  have  put  on  the 
Paper  is  fuUy  justified.  Of  course,  my 
opinion  may  have  little  weight  with  the 
Government.  I  will,  however,  quote  the 
authority  of  a  public  official,  whose 
character  is  above  all  suspicion,  and 
whose  opinion  is  most  valuable  on  these 
matters  of  account — ^I  refer  to  the  Comp- 
troller and  Auditor  General.  What  does 
he  say  upon  the  subject  ?  I  look  at  the 
Appendix  to  the  Appropriation  Accounts 
for  the  year  1874-5,  and  I  find  at 
Page  370  that  he  makes  the  following 
remark : — 
"  It  teems  to  me  aometrhat  ol  an  anomaUy  to 
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divide  the  expenditure  for '  ntes '  and  new  -works 

and  alterations  between  the  postal  and  telegraph 
services ;  but  to  make  no  similar  division  of  the 
expenditure  incurred  in  building  new  post  offices, 
which,  it  is  presumed,  are  intended  to  accom- 
modate both  Post  OiEce  and  Telegraph  employes. 
It  is  obvious  that,  unless  the  whole  of  uie  ex- 
penditure incurred  since  the  date  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  telegraphs  b^  the  State  in  the  pur- 
chase of  sites,  the  erection  of  new  post  offices, 
and  in  the  alterations,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  existing  offices,  is  adjusted  between  the  postal 
and  teleg^ph  services,  the  profit  and  loss  ac- 
counts annually  submitted  to  Parliament,  must, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  incorrect." 

I  have,  therefoTe,  the  authority  of  this 
eminent  public  official  for  the  state- 
ment I  have  submitted  to  the  House. 
Now,  Sir,  I  have  shown  the  variation,  I 
may  say  the  extraordinaiy  variation,  be- 
tween the  outside  estimates  of  this 
trusted  public  official,  estimates  made 
upon  his  official  reputation,  and  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  perhaps  the 
House  will  expect  that  I  should  just  say 
why,  in  my  opinion,  this  extraordinary 
variation  has  taken  place.  Sir,  I  at- 
tribute it  to  two  principal  causes.  The 
first  is,  that  Mr.  Scudamore  was  most 
anxious  to  carry  into  effect  the  arrange- 
ments which  he  had  in  view,  and  conse- 
quently made  agreements  of  so  unbusi- 
ness  iDce  a  character,  that  he  launched 
into  an  expenditure  which  neither  he 
himself,  nor  even  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  ever  contemplated ;  the  Ohan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  thoroughly  be- 
lieving, as  he  did,  the  estimates  of  his 
subordinates.  If  I  give  any  examples, 
I  would  remind  the  House  of  the  cele- 
brated case  of  £euter's  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. Everybody  knows  that  this  com- 
pany received  five  or  six  times  the  real 
value  of  its  business.  Everybody  knows, 
for  it  was  a  matter  of  common  talk  at 
the  time,  that,  in  order  to  conciliate 
opposition,  Mr.  Soudamore  made  an 
agreement  based  upon  a  very  short 
period  of  the  working  of  the  company, 
and  that  working  was,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, fictitious,  being  created  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  large  capital  sum, 
when  the  company  was  purchased.  There 
were  other  unbusinesslike  agreements — 
for  instance,  those  with  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  the  hon.  Member  for  York 
(Mr.  Leeman),  who  appeared  actively  in 
the  opposition  to  the  scheme  knows  much 
on  this  point.  It  is  a  fact  that  one  rail- 
way company  was  offered  such  an  ab- 
surdly munificent  figure,  that  its  Chair- 
man said   they  could   not   resist   the 


I  temptation  and  withdrew  its  opposition. 
When  you  have  a  great  pubhc  official 
making  agreements  of  that  sort,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  diffictdt  fo^  the  House  to 
see  what  the  result  of  such  agreements 
<  must  be.  I  desire  to  speak  with  all  re- 
spect of  the  Civil  Service  of  this  coimtry, 
for  it  is  a  service  which  performs  very 
great  public  duties,  and  oftian  under  very 
harrassing  circumstances;  and  it  is  no 
doubt,  a  natural  and  proper  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Civil  Service,  to  desire  to 
expand  the  area  of  its  operations  as 
widely  as  possible.  -  But  I  must  say  that 
the  proposal  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of 
the  telegraphs  was  fostered  and  pro- 
moted in  every  way  by  Mr.  Scudamore, 
by  many  other  public  officials,  and  also 
by  the  Public  Press.  It  was  thought 
that  a  great  variety  of  advantages  would 
accrue  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  pro- 
posal; and  the  result  was,  that  the 
House  was  rather  led  into  the  approval 
of  the  purchase  without  carefiilly  ex- 
amining the  data  upon  which  the  pro- 
posal was  founded.  For  the  House  and 
the  countiy  had  no  reason  then  for  dis- 
believing the  statements  of  Mr.  Souda- 
more, which  were  the  only  reliable  in- 
formation furnished  to  tiiem.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  to  my  mind,  that 
agreements  made  in  so  imbusinesslike 
a  manner,  could  not  but  lead  to  the 
results  which  I  have  indicated.  There 
would  have  been  a  proper  method  for 
making  such  a  purchase,  if  it  had  been 
desired.  Before  the  proposal  was  made 
to  Parliament,  the  companies  should 
have  been  approached  in  this  way — "  If 
you  are  inclmed  to  sell  your  business  on 
reasonable  terms,  the  Government  may 
be  disposed  to  purchase  it,  but  not  other- 
wise." I  have  authority  for  saying  that, 
had  that  course  been  adopted,  at  least 
one  company,  which  got  a  splendid  price 
for  its  business,  would  have  accepted 
40  per  cent  less  than  the  amount  they 
actually  received.  But  when  the  com- 
pany found  that  money  was  being  thrown 
about  in  this  way,  and  that  such  a  river 
Pactolus  was  set  flowing,  they  willingly 
went  in  for  a  considerable  share.  Now, 
Sir,  I  think  I  have  shown,  under  this 
most  important  head,  that  there  is  abun- 
dant reason  for  an  inquiry.  Inowwantto 
refer  to  the  general  mismanagement  of 
the  capital  account.  It  appears  from 
various  Beports,  and  especially  those  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  in  the 
year  1873,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
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obtain  any  Telegraph  capital  account. 
That  Committee  reported  uat — 

"  The  accounts  under  the  head  of  the  tele- 
pfTaph  service  had  been  much  disturbed  by  their 
incomplete  condition,  as  to  separation  of  capital 
from  current  expenditure ;  and  they  were  then 
informed,"  (that  is  to  say,  they  were  informefl 
in  1872)  "  that  a  statement  of  capital  expendi- 
ture was  in  course  of  preparation,  and  would  be 
laid  before  Parliament  during  the  Session  of 
1872.  To  the  accounts  now  before  them,"  the 
Committee  went  on  to  say,  "  the  same  obserra- 
tions  apply,  and  the  Committee  are  again  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Scudamore,  that  the  statement  is 
still  incomplete,  that  he  hopes  shortly  to  be  able  to 
show  all  that  has  been  done  down  to  the  close  of 
February,  and  to  dose  the  capital  account  on  the 
31st  of  March  next  (namely,  1873),  except  with 
reference  to  certain  payments  to  the  railway 
companies." 

Sir,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  capital 
account  was  not  closed.  Now,  the 
Comptroller  and  Auditor  General  goes 
on  to  observe  to  the  Committee,  that 
£644,000  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Telegraph  Yote  to  the  capital  amount. 
That  irregularity  was  a  very  serious  one. 
The  Committee  expressed  its  opinion  as 
to  the  wholesale  expenditure  of  the  Post 
Office  balances  in  anticipation  of  the 
Vote,  and  proceeded  to  say  that — 

"  The  Post  OfSce  would  appear  to  hare  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  dealing  with  balances,  to 
the  extent  probably  of  £1,000,000  in  excess  of 
its  legitimate  requirements." 

They  point  out  that  the  check  of  the 
Audit  Office  must  be  imperfect,  if  not 
nugatory :  that  the  position  of  the  Post- 
master General  is  compromised,  if  the 
Secretary,  in  his  office  can  carry  on  such 
enormous  operations  by  means  of  moneys 
for  which  he.  as  chief,  is  liable  to  ac- 
count to  the  public,  and  that  the  control 
of  the  Treasury  must  be  practically  nil. 
In  the  Second  Report  of  tiiis  Committee 
for  the  year  1873,  after  further  investi- 
gation, they  show  that  the  unauthorized 
advances,  thus  made  out  of  balances, 
had  amounted  to  £890,000,  and  that 
these  monies  had  been  mainly  drawn 
from  three  sources:  (1),  Money  Order 
balances ;  (2),  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
balances;  and  (3),  revenue  receipts 
proper.  And  the  principal  results  of 
this  investigation,  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Accounts,  was  that 
a  Motion  was  brought  before  the  House 
on  the  29th  of  July,  1873,  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  now  fills  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  Sir,  what  were  the  terms 
of  that  Motion  ? — 

Mr.  GoUtmid 


"That  this  House,  having  considered  the 
Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Ac- 
counts, records  its  disapproval  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Post  Office  in  respect  of  the  misappropriation 
of  balances  therein  mentioned ;  and  is  of  opinion 
that  the  control  of  the  Treasury  over  the  Post 
Office,  as  a  revenue  department,  having  proved 
inadequate  for  the  earher  detection  and  rectifi- 
cation of  such  irregularities,  requires  to  be  more 
watchfully  exercised." 

That  Resolution  contained  very  grave 
charges.  To  it  was  moved  an  Amend- 
ment, which  I  think  contained  very 
much  the  same.  That  Amendment  came 
from  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Maidstone  (Sir  John  Lubbock),  and  it 
ran  thus — 

"  That  this  House  regrets  to  find  from  the 
Beports  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Accoimts, 
that  the  Post  Office  revenue  and  Savings  Bank 
balances  have  been  largely  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  Telegraph  capital  expenditure,  with- 
out the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take 
effeotoal  measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  proceeding." 

That  Amendment  was  carried;  but  I 
think  the  House  will  see  that  the  state- 
ment then  made  by  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne, 
the  Member  for  Waterford  in  those  days, 
is  a  very  true  one — namely,  that  tfie 
difference  between  the  original  Resolu- 
tion and  the  Amendment,  was  exactly 
the  di£ference  between  "Tweedledum" 
and  "  Tweedledee."  Sir,  it  is  rare  for 
the  House  to  pass  such  a  reflection  upon 
the  management  of  any  public  Depart- 
ment of  the  State,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  it  is  so  rare ;  but  if 
there  was  one  result  beyond  all  others, 
which  ought  to  have  come  from  such  a 
Resolution  being  adopted  by  the  House, 
it  should  have  been  this — that  Mr.  Scuda- 
more, who  had  the  management  of 
this  department,  and  whose  conduct  of 
it  was  certainly  reflected  upon  most  se- 
verely in  the  Resolution,  as  well  as  in 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  addressed  the  House  on  that  occa- 
sion, should  have  shown  the  greatest 
care  in  his  subsequent  management. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  I  cannot  find 
that  that  care  was  exercised  in  his  sub- 
sequent management  of  the  department ; 
for,  on  turning  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Accounts  for  the 
following  year — namely,  1874, 1  find  it 
stated  that  there  was  a  deficit  in  the 
Telegraph  department  of  the  Post  Office 
of  £204,900,  showing  that  there  had 
been  no  greater  care  exercised  in  the 
management  of  the  department  at  any 
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mte,  with  regard  to  the  ezpenditnre. 
The  Cknnmittee  state,  with  reference  to 
the  capital  account,  that 

"  Examination  of  the  capital  account,  as  well 
as  of  the  Poet  Office  Tote,  presents  in  a  stronger 
Ufht  the  long  course  of  irregularities  on  the  part 
of  the  Post  Office  in  its  various  branches.  Your 
Committee  can  only  express  the  hope  that  an  era 
of  greater  regularity  on  the  part  of  the  Post 
Office,  and  of  vigilance  and  strict  supervision  in 
other  quarters  has  been  initiated." 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  stated  that,  in  the 
following  year,  there  was  a  deficit  of 
about  £204,900,  which  was  voted  for  the 
Telegraph  department  for  the  year  end- 
ing Mansh,  1874.  •  It  may  be  said  that 
that  is  the  usual  course  of  business  in 
this  country;  but  I  beg  to  assure  the 
House — and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  it — ^that  it  is  not  the  usual  course  of 
business.  I  look  at  the  Beports,  with 
regard  to  other  great  public  Departments 
of  the  State,  and  what  do  I  find  ?  I  find 
that,  for  the  Treasury  Department — 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive of  ail  public  Departments — the  very 
modest  sum  of  £33  had  been  voted  as 
the  deficit  of  that  year ;  that  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Department  the  deficit  was 
£875  ;  in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  £885 ; 
and  in  the  Customs,  £10,300 ;  while,  as 
I  have  said,  in  the  Telegraph  depart- 
ment, the  deficit  amounted  to  £204,900. 
Again,  Sir,  turning  to  the  First  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,  of 
the  19th  of  March,  1875,  what  do  Ifind  ? 
Once  more  a  large  deficit  for  the  tele- 
graph service  of  £109,000,  showing  that 
the  management — or,  rather,  the  mis- 
management— of  the  Telegraph  depart- 
ment was  conducted,  more  or  less,  in  the 
same  style  as  before.  And  you  must 
remember  that,  all  this  time,  Mr.  Scuda- 
more  was  the  responsible  officer.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  say,  that  the  Treasury 
and  that  the  Postmaster  General  must 
look  after  these  things.  So  they  ought, 
and  I  believe  they  have  endeavoured  to 
do  bo;  but  if  you  have  a  responsible 
public  servant  you  cannot  be  always  in- 
terfering with  him ;  and  Mr.  Scudamore 
said,  if  he  was  constantly  interfered  with 
he  would  not  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
service.  But  I  think  I  have  shown  that, 
at  least,  precautions  ought  to  have  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Scudamore  after  the  pro- 
ceedings of  1873,  to  which  I  have  called 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  do  not, 
however,  find  that  any  precautions  were 
^en,  and,  therefore,  I  maintoia  there 


was  wanting,  in  tlie  management  of  the 
department,  that  system  and  order  which 
constitute  the  life  and  soul  of  all  busi- 
ness. So  much  for  that  point.  The  next 
matter,  which  comes  under  review,  is  of 
considerable  importance  — What  were 
the  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
which  really  induced  the  purchase  ?  Now, 
the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  recom- 
mended more  careful  Treasury  supervi- 
sion. The  Treasury — I  wish  to  do  that 
Department  full  j  ustice — has  endeavoured 
to  do  all  in  its  power  to  carry  that  recom- 
mendation into  effect.  I  believe  one  result 
of  it  was,  that,  in  the  year  1874,  Mr. 
Blackwood,  a  very  useful  public  servant 
was  appointed  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Post  Office  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do 
think  that  the  light  of  public  opinion, 
and  stiU  more  the  searching  investiga- 
of  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  would  do 
much  not  only  to  strengthen  the  Treasury, 
but  also,  I  fully  believe,  to  enable  the 
Postmaster  General  to  introduce  neces- 
sary reforms  into  the  administration  of 
his  Department.  In  the  course  of  a  very 
few  minutes,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  in  what  direction  these  reforms 
ought  to  be  made.  Before  the  Select 
Committee  of  1868  a  large  number  of 
witnesses  were  examined.  One  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Allan — a  gentleman  of  very 
considerable  reputation  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer— stated  to  the  Committee  this — 
That  decidedly  the  Government  could 
work  the  telegraph  system  "  much  more 
efficiently  "  and  "  much  more  cheaply" 
than  any  private  company.  Now,  Sir, 
I  do  not  want  the  House  to  go  by  Mr. 
Allan's  testimony  alone.  In  the  course 
of  this  argument  I  have  endeavoured  to 
found  all  I  have  had  to  say  on  Mr.  Scud- 
amore's  own  words;  because,  if  I  am 
bringing  charges  against  that  gentleman, 
I  tmnk  that  his  own  testimony  is  the 
best  evidence  that  I  can  adduce.  What 
did  Mr.  Scudamore  say  ?  He  said  that 
he  could  affect  an  immediate  saving  of 
£130,000  a-year  upon  the  working  by 
the  companies.  He  stated  that  he  as- 
sumed his  initial  number  of  telegrams  at 
7,500,000,  which  would  be  almost  imme- 
diately increased  to  11,650,000,  by  re- 
ductions in  rates  and  oilier  causes ;  and 
he  estimated  that  the  total  annual  income 
would  be  £680,000  a-year.  He  went  on 
to  say,  that  he  reduced  the  expenditure 
by  £55,000  as  the  lowest  amount  he 
could  save  by  amalgamation,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that,  if  his  anticipation^ 
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of  inoreasd  of  busineu  wer«  realized, 
"the  net  profit  would  be "£350,000.  The 
atatement  is  repeated,  over  and  oyer 
again,  that  the  net  profit  would  he 
£350,000  upon  an  annual  number  of 
messages  of  11,650,000.  But,  Sir,  he 
did  not  wish  to  take  that  figure;  he  would 
take  it  at  the  worst ;  and  taken  at  the 
worse,  without  increase,  he  said  it  would 
be  £203,000,  the  mean  between  which 
figure  iond  the  £350,000  he  takes  as  his 
profit — ^namely,  £280,000,  a  sum  which, 
of  course,  I  need  not  tell  the  House 
would  have  paid  interest  on  his  capital 
of  £6,000,000,  the  outside  figure,  and 
left  a  large  margin.  I  have  shown  to 
the  House  the  error  made  in  his  capital 
account ;  I  will  now  point  out  the  error 
in  his  profit  account.  Mr.  Scudamore  is 
asked  (Question  1,900)— 

" '  Tou  have  made  your  calci^ationB  with  a 
view  to  show  the  positiTe  certainty  of  this  expe- 
riment being  a  safe  one  f '  '  Yes ;  I  wanted  the 
maximnm  estimate  to  he  a  moderate  estimate.  I 
think  the  TniniTnuTn  estimate  is  an  impossihle 
one.'  The  TniniTnuTn  estimate  is  £203,000.  '  My 
object  has  been  to  convince  the  Committee  that 
they  may,  with  ahnost  entire  certainty,  rely 
upon  a  net  revenue  of  from  £200,000  to  £360,000, 
the  mean  of  which  is  £280,000.'  " 

Then,  directly  afterwards,  he  is  asked 
(Question  2,441)— 

" '  Tou  have  a  strong  opinion  that  the  amount 
will  not  be  exceeded,  and  that  you  can  go  up  to 
the  number  of  11,000,000  messages,  and  carry 
out  your  views  as  reg^ds  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness without  exceeding  the  annual  expenditure 
of  £379,000  '—that  being  the  figure  he  gave. 
His  answer  is,  '  Yes,  you  may  t^e  it  decidedly 
as  my  opinion,  that  the  more  buaineas  we  get 
the  less  in  proportion  will  be  our  expense.'  " 

And  on  being  asked  what  the  cost  of  in- 
creased business  was  (Question  1,867), 
Mr.  Scudamore  said — 

"  It  is  the  experience  of  all  people  who  have 
worked  a  large  business  of  tHis  kind  that  the 
cost  does  not  by  any  means  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  business." 

In  that  view  I  entirely  agree.  Mr.  Scud- 
amore further  says  that  he  has  shown 
that  the  Old  Electric  Telegraph  Company 
did  an  increased  business  of  105  percent 
at  a  cost  of  33  per  cent.  But  in  order 
that  his  figures  may  be  on  the  safe  side 
he  has  taken  that  an  increased  business 
of  55  per  cent  would  be  done  at  an  in- 
creased cost  of  33  per  cent.  He,  there- 
fore, took  it  at  about  100  per  cent  against 
himself  as  compared  with  the  old  com- 
panies.   Now,  if  I  turn  to  the  Budget 
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Speech  of  1875, 1  find  that  the  amount 
reoeiyed  for  telegrams  for  the  year  end- 
ing March,  1875,  was  £1,200,000  ;  and 
on  referring  to  the  Appropriation  Ac- 
counts for  that  year,  I  find  that  the 
expenditure  wasfl, 075,000,  which  leayes 
a  balance  of  £45,000  as  the  net  profit  of 
the  year,  without  paying  any  interest  at 
all  on  the  enormous  capital  account.  But 
how  comes  it  that  the  expenditure  so  far 
exceeds  the  amount  of  £338,000,  calcu- 
lated by  Mr.  Scudamore  as  the  cost  of 
working  11,650,000  messages?  The  rea- 
son for  an  increase  of  cost  is  naturally  tiie 
increase  from  1 1,650,000  messages,  which 
Mr.  Scudamore  had  calculated  for  1870, 
to  about  19,000,000  messages.  But  if 
you  take  Mr.  Scudamore' s  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  doing  increased  business — namely, 
33  per  cent  for  an  increase  of  55  per  cent 
of  business,  we  ought  to  add  83  per  cent 
for  the  increase  of  business  beyond 
1 1,650,000  messages  (namely,  £160,000) 
to  £380,000,  which  makes  the  proper 
cost  according  to  the  figures  which  "ne 
took  against  himself"  of  doing  a  busi- 
ness of  19,000,000  messages,  £550,000. 
That  sum,  according  to  his  own  calcula- 
tion, is  the  proper  cost  of  19,000,000 
messages,  but  the  cost  was  £1,075,000, 
exactly  double  the  amount  which  he 
calculated.  I  would  remark,  also,  that 
the  actual 'receipts  of  the  telegraph  ser- 
vice for  the  year  (£1,120,000)  ought  to 
have  given,  according  to  Mr.  Souda- 
more's  figures,  the  magnificent  profit  of 
£580,000  to  pay  interest  on  capittd,  and 
profit  on  business  generally.  I  there- 
fore think  I  have  shown  that,  in  the  ge- 
neral administration,  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  system  set  on  foot 
by  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  been 
obliged  to  refer  so  often.  I  wUl  shortly 
conclude  the  observations  which  I  have 
to  make,  but  this  point  is  so  important 
that  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  it  for  a  few  moments.  The 
causes  of  this  state  of  things  will  natu- 
rally strike  the  House  as  proper  matters 
for  investigation  and  consideration. 
What  are  the  causes  ?  I  hold  that  they 
are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  faulty  gene- 
ral administration.  I  find  that  on  this 
question  some  valuable  information  was 
given  before  the  Committee  of  1868.  In 
December,  1871,  the  Comptroller  and 
Auditor  General  called  for  a  list  of  all 
persons,  who  not  being  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  telegraph  companies  at  the 
time  of  their  traosfer  to  the  Government, 
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had  ainoe  been  appointed  to  iJie  Post 
Office  telegsaph  eervioe.    The  list  was 
not  fbraiuiea  nntil  June   1873.    Even 
then  it  was  incsomplete.      Subsequently, 
in  AujruBt,  some  further  lists  were  sent 
in.    This  shows  that  the  business  of  the 
office  was  not  in  the  best  order.    What 
do  I  find  in  those  lists?    I  find  that 
2,186  persons  had  been  appointed  since 
^e  telegraphs  were  given  over  to  the 
Ooremment,  and  that  of  the  number  so 
appointed,  only  53  held  Gvil  Service 
certificates.    [Beport  of  Gommittee  of 
Public  Accounts,  1874,  Paragraph  95.] 
Thus  there  was  a  double  irregulariiy — 
the  irregularity  of  making  this  very  Isffge 
number  of  appointments,  which  number 
was  totally  unnecessaiy — and  the  irre- 
g^ularity  of  making  them,  against  the 
established  rules  of  the  Civil  Service, 
only  53,  as  I  have  said,  having  been 
appointed  in  accordance  with  these  rules. 
"What  were  the  data  given  by  Mr.  Scud- 
amore  ?    He  stated  before  die  Commit- 
tee of  1868,  that  the  Post  Office  would 
employ  only  1,528  clerks,   and    1,283 
messengers,  todo  abusinessof  U, 000,000 
of  messages,  whereas  I  find  &om  the 
Parliamentary  Return  of  1870 — only  six 
months  after  the  time  of  the  transfer — 
there  were  employed  in  the  Telegraph 
branch  no  less  than  4,913  clerks,  and 
3,116   messengers — more   than  double 
the  number  stated  by  Mr.  Scndamore — 
so  that  the  staff  of  the  telegraph  branch, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  companies, 
was  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of 
six  months.     [See  Eeport  of  Treasury 
Committee,  Page  2.]    This  simple  fact 
explains  much  of  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture.    But  this  was  not  all,  for  Mr. 
Scndamore  had  increased  the  salaries  of 
nearly  all  the  employes.     He  moreover 
pensioned  some  of  the  servants  of  the 
old  companies,  who  were  well  able  to 
attend  to  the  work,  and  appointed  others 
it  their  place.    I  do  not  wish  any  mem- 
bOTs  of  the  Civil  Service  to  think  that  I 
am  taking  exception  to  their  having  ac- 
cepted appointments,  for  it  would  not 
be  just  to  a  great  public  service  to  do  so. 
I  am  not  attacking  the  Civil  Service  ge- 
nerally, but  I  am  attacking  the  admin- 
istration that  has  been  earned  on  in  this 
reckless  manner,  regardless  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditure.      The  next  statement 
which  I  am  about  to  make,   is    fully 
borne  out  by  the  facts.    The  old  compa- 
nies had  to  work  under  the  difficulty  of 
oomjtetitioii.    The  Qoveinmeitt  by  the 
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Act  of  1869  obtained  a  monopoly.    Now 
a  business  carried  on  as  a  monopoly, 
ought  to  require  less  expenditure  than  a 
business  that  is  open  to   competition. 
And  if  there  had  been  any  mistake  in 
the  calculations  of  Mr.  Scndamore,  it 
should  have  been  rather  in  favour  of 
than    against    economy.    But    I    have 
shown  that  the  expenditure  has  been 
double  the  amount  at  which  Mr.  Scud- 
amore  had  put  it.    I  have  given  as  one 
cause  of  the  increased  expenditure,  the 
employment  of  such  an  extraordinoiy 
number  of  persons.    The  hon.  Member 
who  is  to  second  me,  and  many  other 
hon.  Members,  wUl  be  able  to  speak  as 
to  the  general  maladministration  of  the 
department,  and  therefore  I  will  not  go 
more  fully  into  it.    But  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  question  of  maintenance. 
I  dare  say  that  a  large  number  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  know  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  telegraph  was  worked  by  the 
IU>yal  Engineers.    Now,  what  do  I  find 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
the  expenditure  for  which  has  been  very 
heavy.    I  take  the  following  statements 
from    the    CivU    Service    Estimates  of 
1875-6.     The  total  mileage  of  postal 
teleg^ph  wire  maintained  and  under 
supervision  was  111,500  miles.    Of  this 
the  division  maintained  by  the  Eoyal 
Engineers  contained  9,718  miles,  or  one- 
eleventh  of  the  whole.    The  total  cost  of 
salaries  and  wages,  excluding  the  chief 
engineer  and  factories,  was  £99,720.  Of 
this  sum  the  Boyal  Engineers  received 
£4,259,  or  one-twenty-third.    In  other 
words  the  Boyal  Engineers  maintained 
one-eleventh  of  the  system  at  one- twenty- 
third  of  the  cost.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  noble  Lord  the  Postmaster  General 
will  be  able  to  contradict  these  figures. 
I  find  that  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Treasury  last  Session  to  investigate 
the  telegraph  business,  appears  to  have 
arrived  at  tiie  conclusion  tiiat  it  has  been 
a  great  mistake  to  establish  this  enor- 
mous   staff   for  maintenance,  when  it 
could  have  been  done  at  a  much  smaller 
cost  by  the  Eoyal  Enmneers.    In  other 
branches  of  the  work  I  could  show  that 
generally  the  expenditure  was  not  regu- 
lated with  that  economy  which  is  neces- 
sary in  the  management  of  a  great  public 
Department.    I!he  House  may  perhaps 
like  to  know  what  is  the  cost  in  other 
cases    of   doing   telegraphic    business. 
From  figures  which  have  been  furnished 
to  me  itwax  varioqs  companies,  I  find 
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HhoBe  facts.  One  company  informs  me 
that  470,000  msBsages  were  transmitted 
in  one  year  at  a  cost  of  40  per  cent  of 
the  receipts,  and  that  last  year  1,400,000 
•were  carried  at  a  cost  of  85  per  cent  of 
the  receipts — that  is  to  say,  they  trebled 
their  business  and  decreased  the  percen- 
tage of  cost  by  5  per  cent.  I  find  that 
another  company  doubled  its  business  at 
a  cost  of  31  per  cent  of  its  g^ss  receipts, 
and  that  a  third  company  works  at  a 
cost  of  29  per  cent.  And  I  am  informed 
that  these  companies  can  tmdertake  to 
do  a  much  larger  business  without  prac- 
tically adding  to  their  working  expenses. 
These  facts  show  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  the  Telegraph  department,  and 
that  my  allegation  of  want  of  organizing 
and  administrative  power,  and  of  extra- 
vagance in  general  administration  is 
fully  borne  out ;  and  the  more  so  if  you 
compare  the  advantages  of  monopoly, 
as  against  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  a 
business  in  competition.  The  difficulty 
in  which  the  department  is  placed  is  this 
— with  a  large  capital,  you  have  involved 
yourselves  in  a  position  from  which  you 
cannot  retreat.  I  believe  that  the  ap- 
pointment  of  the  Committee  for  which  I 
ask  will  assist  the  department  and  the 
Postmaster  General  in  getting  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  they  now  stand. 
There  is  one  other  subject  to  which,  be- 
fore I  sit  down,  I  wish  to  allude,  and  I 
am  sure  I  am  very  grateful  to  hon. 
Members  for  the  attention  which  they 
have  paid  to  the  statements  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  But  I  wish  to  ask 
what  are  the  excuses  ofPered  by  the  de- 
partment for  the  mismanagement  and 
disorder  which  are  admitted  to  exist  both 
by  Mr.  Scudamore  and  the  department. 
Mr.  Scudamore  is  the  authority  to  which 
I  at  once  appeal.  He  points,  over  and 
over  again,  to  the  novelty  of  the  service 
and  to  the  extraordinary  increase  of  busi- 
ness. About  the  novelty  of  the  service 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  the  length  of  time  during 
which  that  can  be  urged.  Now  is  the 
increase  of  business  a  justifiable  excuse  ? 
I  say,  certainly  not;  the  only  reason 
why  the  increase  of  business  would  be 
a  justifiable  excuse,  would  be  if  the  in- 
crease had  been  far  beyond  Mr.  Scuda- 
more's  calculation.  But  he  took  aa 
his  figures  11,600,000  messages,  and 
calculated  on  an  annual  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  which  he  might  fairly 
do,  and  the   19,000,000  messages  last 
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year  correspond  with  the  number  he 
expected.  I  therefore  say  that  the  in- 
crease of  business  is  not  a  fair  excuse. 
In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Scudamore  in 
June,  1871,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  says  he  has  been  looking 
in  vain  for  such  certain  permanent  data 
as  would  enable  him  to  frame  a  scheme 
for  a  permanent  establishment,  but  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "matters  are  now  fast 
settling  down."  If,  then,  the  novelty  of 
the  service  and  the  want  of  reliable  data 
were  valid  excuses  in  1871,  they  are  not 
excuses  which  could  be  offered  in  1874 
or  1875.  Mr.  Scudamore,  on  another 
occasion,  when  asked  a  Question  on  the 
subject,  said  that  the  result  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  telegraphs  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  reduced  tariff  was — 

"an  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of 
telegraphic  messages,  and  in  the  demand  for 
telegraphic  accommodation  of  all  kinds,"  and 
"  the  pressure  of  the  two  demands  on  the  de- 
partment was  such  that  it  must  have  broken 
down  if  it  had  even  attempted  to  conform  to 
routine." 

[2nd  Eeport  of  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mittee, 1873,  Page  99.]  This  was  an 
extraordinary  phrase  for  a  public  official 
to  make  use  o^  Similar  admissions  are 
made  by  the  Postmaster  General  in  his 
Memorandum  of  last  year.  Thus  he 
says — 

"  I  will  only  add  with  regard  to  the  remarks 
of  the  Committee  upon  the  discrepancy  between 
receipts  and  expenditure  in  the  past,  that  I  hare 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  difficulty  inae- 
parable  from  the  first  few  years  of  a  new  service 
having  now  been  surmounted,  the  recurrence  of 
such  cuscrepancies  will  be  impossible. 

The  statement,  made  by  the  Postmaster 
General  in  1875,  shows  that  the  facts 
which  I  have  brought  forward  are  cor- 
rect, and  consequently  that  the  increase 
of  business  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  irregularity  which  exists.  But 
is  the  excuse  of  ^e  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  business  valid  ?  I  will  show 
that  it  is  not,  as,  since  as  I  have  pointed 
out  before,  Mr.  Scudamore  calculated  on 
beginning  with  11,650,000  messages  in 
1870 — which  number  was  not  exceeded 
— and  as  the  messages  had  increased  to 
14,000,000  in  1872,  that  gives  only  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  which 
was  below  the  average  increase  of  pre- 
vious years,  and  the  number  of  19,000,000 
carried  last  year  only  brings  up  the 
number  to  the  same  average  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent  per  annum.    I  have 
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pointed  out  that  the  real  reason  is  the 
oonfosion  of  administration,  the  unne- 
oeseaiy  number  of  new  employes,  and 
the  want  of  the  power  of  organization, 
and  the  irreg^aritj  of  the  department, 
the  result  of  which  was  not  only  tooause 
confusion  in  the  department  itself,  but 
also  in  the  general  administration  of 
the  Post  Office.  In  1873  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Accounts  called  attention 
to  this  matter,  and  said  that — 

"they  demre  to  expi«ea  their  regret  that  they 
had  found  it  their  duty  to  make  on  this,  as  on 
a  former  occasion,  unfavourable  remarks  on  the 
administration  of  the  Post  Office,  and  on  the 
proceedings  of  Hr.  Scudamore  in  connection 
therewith.  The  Committee  cannot  blink  or 
ignore  the  hast,  that  the  flnancial  operations  by 
which  the  telegraph  service  has  been  carried  on 
from  the  beginning,  and  especially  during  the 
last  12  months,  are  destructive  to  all  control  by 
Parliament  or  the  executive  Government  over 
public  expenditure,  and  would  be  of  disastrous 
precedent  if  condoned  or  unmarked  by  this  ex- 
pression of  disapprovaL" 

r2nd  Report,  1873,  Page  7.]  In  1874, 
the  same  Gommittee  say — 

"  They  can  only  express  a  hope  that  an  era  of 
greater  regularity  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office, 
and  of  vigilance  and  strict  supervision  in  other 
quarters  has  been  initiated." 

The  Beport  of  the  Committee  for  1875 
contains  a  general  statement,  and  shows 
that  the  same  excuses  are  still  offered 
for  the  continuance  of  many  of  the 
irreg^arities.  Therefore  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  the  excuses  are  not  suffi- 
cient, and  that  the  irregularities  are  the 
real  causes  of  the  confusion.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Treasury  have  pointed  out 
many  of  these  things,  and  the  Post- 
master General  in  ms  Iteport  on  the 
23rd  of  December  last,  refers  to  the 
same  subject.  Another  excuse  given  is 
the  cost  of  superannuation  of  me  ser- 
vants of  the  old  companies.  But  the 
estimates  show  that  that  is  really  a  very 
small  amount  —  namely,  only  a  few 
thousands  a-year.  Now  I  should  like 
to  know  who  wrote  this  letter  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  It  must  almost 
have  been  impossible  for  the  Postmaster 
General  to  investigate  all  these  details 
himself,  and  I  should  imagine  that  the 
Beport  was  prepared  for  him  in  the 
office,  and  submitted  to  him  for  his 
signature  in  the  usual  way.  I  should 
like  to  know  who  wrote  it.  Mr.  Scuda- 
more left  the  public  service  last  year.  I 
have  heard  various  names  suggested. 

yOI*,  OOXXVUT,    [thwo  swwss.] 


Was  it  Mr.  Patey?  Now,  I  am  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Patey  is  a  young  man 
of  great  ability,  and  well  deserving  of 
pubUo  confidence  ;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  his  position  and  standing 
in  the  office  justify  such  a  responsibility 
being  thrown  upon  him  ?  I  should  also 
like  to  know  whether  the  Telegraph 
department  is  going  to  have  a  permanent 
head  under  the  Postmaster  General,  or 
who  is  to  be  considered  the  administra- 
tor. We  cannot  expect  any  official  to 
attend  to  all  kinds  of  business  in  the 
Post  Office.  As  the  Postmaster  General 
has  his  duties  to  attend  to  in  this  House, 
and  has  the  supervision  of  the  Office,  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  undertake  the 
general  administration  of  the  Telegraph 
department.  It  is  therefore  important 
for  us  to  know  to  whom  we  are  to  look 
for  the  general  management  of  the  de- 
partment, and  I  hope  we  shall  receive 
some  information  on  the  point,  because 
I  am  sure  that  the  Postmaster  General 
with  that  generosity  which  always  cha- 
racterizes the  heads  of  Departments  will, 
if  there  is  any  fault  in  the  matter,  take 
the  fault  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  not 
shield  himself  by  any  fault  finding  with 
others.  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  the  whole  management  and  admi- 
nistration of  the  Telegraph  department 
of  the  Post  Office  is  one  which  interests 
the  nouse  and  the  country,  especially 
when  I  show  that  the  department  is 
not  carried  on  economically  and  care- 
fully. The  Committee  of  the  Treasury 
have  made  certain  recommendations. 
They  admit  many  of  the  points  to  which 
I  have  called  attention,  and  so  does  the 
Postmaster  General.  But  there  is  an- 
other portion  of  their  statement  with 
which  I  cannot  concur.  The  Committee 
suggest  that,  in  order  to  increase  the 
revenue,  a  number  of  non-paying  offices 
should  be  aboUshed.  I  do  not  think 
this  would  be  a  wise  poUcy.  In  1872 
the  number  was  728.  In  1874  it  was 
449.  In  1875  it  had  decreased  to  228. 
The  fact  that  the  number  is  thus  gradu- 
ally diminishing  is  a  most  important 
one,  and  consequently  I  trust  that  this 
recommendation  will  not  be  adopted. 
The  next  point  to  which  the  Committee 
calls  attention  is  the  employment  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  telegraph  system.    They  say — 

"  We  would  submit  for  consideration  whether 
an  economy  might  not  be  effected  by  extending 
the  area  ot  their  duties.    We  have  bee»  very 
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much  etmck  by  the  advantages  which  thi«  sys- 
tem  appears  to  offer.  At  the  request  of  the 
War  Office  the  Eastern  district  was  allotted  by 
the  Telemph  Board  to  the  Eoyal  Engineers, 
who,  under  Major  "Webber,  have  the  entire 
management  of  the  maintenance  of  the  tele- 
graph system  in  that  district,  and  who  have 
also  been  extensively  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  new  works.  The  total  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  the  Royal  Engineers  employed  under 
the  Post  Office  are  calculated  so  as  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  salaries  of  civilians  employed  in 
the  same  positions  in  other  districts,  so  that  the 
Telegraph  branch  saves,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
figures  m  the  Estimates,  that  part  of  the  pay 
which  is  provided  in  the  War  Office  estimate. 
The  Post  Office  gains  other  advantages  by  the 
employment  of  the  Royal  Engineers.  1.  They 
are  entitled  to  no  pension  from  the  department. 

2.  Men  in  any  degree  inefficient  or  unsuited  for 
the  service  can  be  removed,  whereas  civilians 
must  be  retained  until  their  inefficiency  or  mis- 
conduct are  such  as  to  justify  their  dismissal. 

3.  Men  not  required  can  at  any  time  be  sent 
back  to  barracks  and  recalled  for  any  press  of 
work.  4.  The  Royal  Engineers  bein^  under 
military  discipline,  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
strike." 

Now  the  Postmaster  General  states  that 
the  allegatioa  that  there  is  greater  eco- 
nomy in  the  employment  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers  is  incorrect,  and  that  he  pro- 
poses to  discontinue  their  employment. 
Who  is  right  in  this  matter  ?  Next  it 
is  proposed  by  the  Treasury  Committee 
— and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  public 
importance  to  the  country — to  "  increase 
the  tariff  of  the  Press."  I  am  sure  the 
public  would  disapprove  of  the  with- 
drawing of  any  facilities  which  have 
been  granted  to  the  Press  for  the  public 
convenience.  I  think  such  a  step  would 
cause  a  great  deal  more  harm  and  mis- 
chief than  would  be  compensated  for  by 
any  pecuniary  gain  that  might  accrue 
to  the  department.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested by  some  gentlemen  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  question  that 
it  might  be  right  to  charge  for  the  cost 
of  the  extra  clerks  who  do  service  at 
night  in  the  sending  of  news.  To  that 
I  do  not  think  the  newspapers  would 
object.  Then,  Sir,  there  has  been  an- 
other proposed  by  the  Committee — it  is 
that  you  ought  to  withdraw  free  ad- 
dresses; but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
House  or  the  country  would  like  that ; 
for  the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
transfer  of  the  telegraphs  to  the  State 
were  the  greater  facilities  that  were  to 
be  afforded  the  public  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  messages,  and  the  greater  uni- 
formity of  cost.  It  has  also  been  pro- 
posed to  charge  Id.  a,  word ;  but  that, 
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too,  is  not  popular  with  the  country  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  as 
that  would  also  involve  a  higher  price 
being  paid  for  teleg^rams.    Again,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  6d.  extra  should  be 
charged  for  messages  dispatched  between 
8  in  the  evening  and  8  in  the  morning, 
except  Press  messages,  and  6d.  on  Sun- 
day messages ;  but  surely  it  would  be 
very  hard  on  the  private  and  non-busi- 
ness   portion  of   the    community,  who 
practically  send  the  majority  of  these 
messages,  to  throw  such  an  increased 
charge  upon  them.    It  would,  in  fact, 
be  a  step  in  a  retrograde  direction  from 
the  policy  of  1868.    Another  suggestion 
has  been  to  charge  Sd.  for  every  message 
handed  in  at  the  teleg^ph  stations  of  a 
railway  company.    This,  also,  would  be 
unfair,  as  in  many  a  parish  the  only 
telegraph  station  is  that  at  the  railway, 
and  the  country  round  has  been  accus- 
tomed   to    the    facilities    which    those 
stations  afford.    I  take  it,  then,  that  no 
such  proposal  as  that  could  be  enter- 
tained.   These  are  all  wrong  lines  to 
work  upon.    Ton  will  not  gain  much 
money  by  the  adoption  of  such  retro- 
grade proposals ;  and  the  little  you  do 
gain  would  be  at  the  loss  of  popular 
fkvour.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  shown, 
I  think,  that  the  line  on  which  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  Post  OflGlce  ought  to  work 
is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  administration 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  department 
until  the  business  is  made  profitable  to 
the  country.    I  am  not  one  of  those 
gloomy  prophets  who   say  that   these 
errors  can  never  be  recovered.    On  the 
contrary,  I  wish  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Postmaster  General  in  order  to 
recover  them ;  and  I  think,  therefore, 
that  a  public  investigation  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  would  be  of  very 
great   service.      The  objection    of   the 
Postmaster  General  will   probably  be, 
that    it  will  be  inconvenient    to    have 
clerks  waiting  about  to  give  evidence 
before  the  Committee ;  but  his  staff  of 
employes  is  so  abundant  that  I  feel 
confident  he  will  not  miss  the  few  gen- 
tlemen   whose   attendance  will  be  re- 
quired, and  whilst   the   Committee   is 
sitting  it  will  relieve  him  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  them  something  to  do.    But 
that  is  really  a  small  objection  when 
urged  against  a  great  public  necessity ; 
and  I  would  venture  to  appeal  to  the 
patriotic  feelings  which  I  Imow  animate 
the  noble  I^rd  the  Postmaster  General, 
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and  the  rigfat  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  uie  Exeheqtier,  to  rise  above 
snch  ooBsiderationB  in  a  case  where  the 
public  service  is  concerned.  It  appears 
to  me  that  great  good  may  be  done  by 
sach  an  inquiry,  because  it  will  not  only 
show  the  Government  and  the  country 
how  this  difficulty  may  be  got  over ;  it 
will  not  only  assist  the  Government  in 
le-organizLng  a  department  which,  in 
my  opinion,  eminentiy  requires  it ;  but, 
as  I  have,  shown,  it  will  also  guard  and 
warn  the  country  against  accepting  as 
perfectly  accurate  the  estimates  which 
are  furnished  them  by  public  officials 
who  desire  to  accomplish  a  partictilar 
object ;  those  public  officials,  for  instance, 
who  are  oonmiually  pressing  the  Gto- 
vemment  to  enter  into  businesses  that 
do  not  properly  belong  to'  the  duties  of 
government.  I  know  I  shall  be  told 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  said  so  much 
against  Mr.  Scudamore,  seeing  that  he 
is  out  of  the  country  at  this  moment ; 
but  I  do  not  think  uiat  such  a  conside- 
ration as  that  ought  to  prevent  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he 
considers  that  the  public  service  de- 
mands it,  from  exposing  the  evils  which 
may  exist  in  a  great  Department  of  the 
State ;  and  if  ti^at  Department  happens 
to  have  been  under  the  control  and 
management  of  a  man  who  has  left  the 
service,  it  is  not  my  fault,  or  the  fault  of 
the  Member  who  calls  attention  to  the 
subject.  It  is  for  the  very  reason  that 
Mr.  Scudamore  is  absent  that  L  have 
endeavoured  to  found  my  statements  on 
this  occasion,  in  every  particular,  upon 
the  information  given  oy  that  gentle- 
man himself.  If  I  had  not  done  this, 
I  might  have  laid  myself  fairly  open  to 
the  charge  that  I  suppose  will  be  brought 
against  me  of  assailing  an  absent  man ; 
xmder  any  circumstances,  however,  Mr. 
Scudamore  could  not  have  been  here, 
in  this  House,  to  defend  his  adminis- 
tration. However,  I  will  not  say  any- 
thing beyond  this — that  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  public  importance 
that  the  country  should  know  how  far 
the  results  have  justified  the  original 
calculations  on  which  these  purchases 
have  been  made ;  and  these  being  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  have 
brought  forward  tie  Motion,  I  think 
the  Gkrvemment  will  |>e  exercising  a 
wise  discretion,  not  only  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  service,  but  also  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  proposal  of  measures  for  the 


re-organization  of  the  department,  if 
they  grant  me  the  Committee  for  which 
I  now  venture  to  move. 
.  CoLOKEL  ALEXANDEB,  in  second- 
ing the  Motion,  said:  In  making  the 
few  observations  which  I  trust  the 
House  will  permit  me  to  do,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to'foUow  the  hon.  Member 
for  Eochester  over  the  ground  which  he 
has  travelled  with  so  much  ability. 
Whatever  the  benefits  arising  to  the 
public  from  the  transfer  of  the  tele- 
graphs to  the  State — and  I  do  not  deny 
that  some  benefits  have  certainly  arisen 
— it  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  in 
its  financial  aspect  the  measure  has 
totally  failed,  and  has  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  those  who  originally 
prognosticated  its  success.  For  although 
Mr.  Scudamore  said  in  the  year  1871 — 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  make  an 
attack  upon  him — 

"  That  he  should  he  ahle  to  show  that  the 
ftoancial  Tesults  of  the  completed  scheme  wonid 
not  be  less  favourable  than  those  which  he  had 
always  predicted," 

the  noble  Lord  the  Postmaster  General, 
in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  in  1875, 
candidly  admits  "a  lack  of  financial 
success."  There  is  no  doubt,  I  believe, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two 
months  after  the  transfer,  there  has 
been  a  deficit  in  every  succeeding  year, 
and  that  of  a  very  serious  character. 
And  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
this  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue 
has  arisen  when,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  and 
by  the  Committee  to  which  he  has  al- 
luded, within  six  months  of  the  transfer 
no  less  than  three  times  the  estimated 
number  of  clerks  were  employed  by 
the  Post  Office  Telegraph  department, 
and  two  and  a-half  times  the  esti- 
mated number  of  messengers,  and  when 
we  recollect  that  the  cost  of  the  single 
item  of  stationery,  estimated  at  £26,000, 
amounted  in  one  year  to  £49,000,  we 
can  easily  understand  from  such  facts  as 
these  how  the  proportion  of  working 
expenses  to  income  was  in  1874  and 
1875  more  than  96  per  cent,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  the  Committee.  But, 
passing  from  that  part  of  the  subject, 
which  has  already  been  so  successfully 
treated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Eoches- 
ter, I  would  now  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  the  military  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  in  earnest  deprecation  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  s^en  of  the  Eoyal 
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En^neers  from  the  Telegraphic  depart- 
ment of  the  Post  Office.  The  divergence 
of  views  on  that  subject  between  the 
Committee  to  which  I  have  referred  and 
the  noble  Lord  the  Postmaster  General 
is  remarkable ;  for  while  the  Committee 
advocate  the  extension  of  the  area  over 
■which  the  Boyal  Engineers  were  em- 
ployed, the  noble  Lord  says  he  is  com- 
pelled to  advocate  their  total  with- 
drawal, and,  curiously  enough,  both 
base  their  conclusions  upon  financial 
grounds.  While  the  Committee  say 
that  by  the  employment  of  the  soldiers 
the  Post  Office  saves  that  part  of  the 
pay  which  is  accounted  for  and  paid  by 
the  War  Office,  the  noble  Lord,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  that  he  expects  to  save 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Eoyal  Engineers 
about  £2,500  a-year  ;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  set  forth  the  grounds  on  which 
his  calculations  are  based.  He  states 
that  the  present  engineering  staff  of  the 
Telegraphic  department  of  the  Post 
Office  is  susceptible  of  reduction.  It 
may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  Post 
Office  that  at  the  time  of  the  transfer 
they  were  obliged  to  take  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  staffs  of  the  old 
Companies ;  but  I  believe  I  am  within 
the  mark  when  I  state  that  since  that 
time  the  number  of  civilians  employed 
in  this  department  has  been  more  than 
doubled.  Then  the  noble  Lord  goes  on 
to  say  in  this  letter — 

"  The  Eoyal  Engineers  can  at  any  time  return 
to  the  War  Office ;  and  as  all  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  replace  them  would  be  a  few  additional 
line  men,  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  allowances, 
or  about  £2,600  a-year,  would  be  saved." 

But  I  am  entitled  to  ask  the  noble  Lord 
why  he  did  not  have  recourse  to  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  who  under  the  original 
arrangement  were  liable  to  be  dismissed 
at  one  month's  notice  without  compen- 
sation and  without  pension,  insteaii  of 
employing  additional  civilians,  who  form, 
as  he  himself  admits,  a  permanent  bur- 
den on  the  State?  The  noble  Lord 
pointed  out  that  they  might  be  dismissed 
at  any  time  and  sent  back  to  the  War 
Office,  and  that  all  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  replace  them  were  a  few  addi- 
tional Line  men.  But  the  circumstances 
which  have  occurred  during  the  last  few 
days  must,  I  think,  have  considerably 
helped  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Post  Office 
authorities.  The  storms  which  have  re- 
cently taken  place  in  various  parts  of 
England  have  totally  interrupted   the 
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telegraphic  communication  in  many  dis- 
tricts ;  and  to  whom  did  the  Post  Office 
look  in  the  extremity  of  their  distress  ? 
Not  to  their  own  superabundant  engi- 
neering staff;  not  to  the  additional  line 
men  to  whom  the  noble  Lord  refers  in 
his  letter;  but  to  the  despised  Boyal 
Engineers,  who  had  to  be  brought  in 
hot  haste  from  Chatham,  from  Alder- 
shot,  and  other  places  to  perform  duties 
which  this  superabtmdant  staff  of  the 
eng^eering  department  of  the  Post 
Office  found  themselves  incompetent  to 
perform.  WeU,  Sir,  I  ask  whether  that 
circumstance,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
that  "the  Boyal  Engineers  can  at  any 
time  return  to  the  War  Office,"  proves 
the  great  elasticity  of  that  force,  and 
that  it  is  cap&ble,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
under  various  circumstances,  of  almost 
indefinite  extension  or  contraction  ? 
Within  a  period  of  five  years  the  num- 
ber  of  Boyal  Engineers  employed  in  the 
Post  Office  has  fluctuated  between  a 
maximum  of  167  and  a  minimum  of  61, 
and  some  of  that  number  have  from 
time  to  time  been  transferred  to  the  tor- 
pedo company  or  sent  to  Ashantee  and 
to  Persia  for  the  purpose  of  laying  cables 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 
dismissed  for  inefficiency  or  misconduct, 
and  to  this  point  the  Treasury  Committee 
in  their  Beport  draw  special  attention. 
They  say  that  whereas  the  Boyal  Engi- 
.neer  can  be  dismissed  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  especially  for  inefficiency  or 
misconduct,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the 
services  of  the  civilians  "until  their 
inefficiency  or  misconduct  are  such  as  to 
justify  their  dismissal."  They,  then,  in 
addition  to  the  advantages  which  I  have 
already  enumerated,  lay  stress  on  the 
circumstance  that  the  Boyal  Engineers 
can  be  dismissed  without  compensation 
or  becoming,  entitled  to  a  pension,  and 
that  being  under  military  discipline 
theire  is  no  possibility  of  a  strike  on 
their  part.  Now,  I  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  the  Postmaster  General  to  remem- 
ber that,  only  a  few  years  ago,  an  im- 
portant strike  took  place  among  the 
Post  Office  officials,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culty was  got  over  in  great  measure  by 
having  recourse  to  the  Boyal  Engineers. 
But  this  is  not  a  mere  Post  Office  or 
departmental  question.  I  reg^ard  it  as, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  military — I  had 
almost  said  an  Imperial — question ;  be- 
cause we  find  in  Mr.  Scudamore's  Report 
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of  1871  that,  when  the  arrangement 
was  first  made  for  the  employment  of 
Ihe  Boyal  Engineers  in  the  telegraphic 
department  of  the  Post  Office,  he  stated 
that  it  was  made  expressly  at  the  desire 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  In 
the  Beport  of  the  Treasury  Committee 
also.,  which  sat  last  year  and  inquired 
into  this  subject,  it  is  stated  that  it  was 
at  the  request  of  the  War  Office  that  the 
eastern  district  was  allotted  by  the  tele- 
graph branch  to  the  Boyal  Eng^eers 
under  Major  Webber.  Now  these  state- 
ments certainly  appear  to  be  strangely 
inconsistent  with  the  paragraph  in  the 
noble  Lord's  letter,  in  which  ho  says 
that  he  is  confirmed  in  tha  opinion  that 
no  great  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the 
employment  of  so  small  a  body  of  men 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  permanently  on 
telegraphic  engineering  by  the  tenour  of 
recent  communications  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  I  shall  be  curious 
to  see  what  those  communications  can 
be  which  seem  to  be  so  strangely  at 
variance  with  the  opinions  which  have 
hitherto  emanated  from  the  War  Office 
on  the  subject.  I  think,  however,  that 
to  those  who  can  read  "between  the 
lines  "  the  apparent  or  seeming  incon- 
sistency of  the  War  Office  will  at  once 
disappear.  I  would  ask  whether  the 
pith  and  essence  of  that  sentence  do  not 
lie  in  the  word  "  small  ?  "  Whether  the 
objection  does  not  point,  not  so  much  to 
the  employment  of  soldiers  as  soldiers, 
as  to  the  employment  of  so  small  a  body 
of  soldiers  ?  Unless  this  system  is  ex- 
tended ;  if  it  remains  as  it  is,  almost  in 
its  infancy,  it  is  of  no  use  at  all ;  and  if 
it  is  to  do  good,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  it  should  be  largely  extended,  as 
the  Committee  recommended.  I  would 
also  ask  whether  Lord  Cardwell,  when 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  did  not  ex- 
press satisfaction  at  the  results  of  the 
system  so  far  as  it  had  gone ;  and  whe- 
ther he  did  not  likewise  recommend  the 
enlistment  into  the  Boyal  Engineers  of 
boys  who  had  become  too  old  to  serve 
as  messengers — a  most  important  and 
useful  suggestion  ?  Of  those  boys,  Mr. 
Scudamore  says,  in  his  Beport  of  1871, 
that  the  small- amount  of  drill  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  had  greatly  im- 
proved their  mode  of  walHng,  made 
them  more  sharp  and  active,  and  that 
although  they  had  sometimes  amused 
themselves  with  putting  mice  in  the 
pneumatic  tubes,  still  their  conduct  on 


the  whole  was  satisfactory.  At  a  time 
when  we  hear  so  much  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  recruits  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  drilling  boys,  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  neglect  so  promising  and 
valuable  a  material.  The  Committee  of 
the  Treasury  go  on  to  remark  that — 

"  Tho  desiia'bUity  bo  strongly  urged  ty  the 
War  Office  of  obtaining  a  certain  number  of 
soldiers  trained  to  telegraph  work  in  the  event 
of  war  would  render  a  more  extensive  employ- 
ment of  the  Royal  Engineers  a  measure  greatly 
conducive  to  the  public  interest." 

The  other  day  I  read  a  prize  essay  on 
the  Boyal  Engineers,  written  by  Major 
Eraser  in   1875,  in  which  the  author 

says — 

"  That  the  tactical  use  of  the  field  telegraph 
as  applied  to  a  position  is  to  keep  a  commander 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  things  all  along  the 
line,  to  enable  him  to  direct  his  reserves  and 
judge  the  moment  for  making  a  counter  attack." 

And  I  think  this  advantage  is  too  ob- 
vious to  need  dilating  upon.  Only  let 
the  House  conceive  for  a  moment  what 
might  ensue  from  the  mistake  of  a 
single  word  omitted  or  misinterpreted 
by  the  employment  of  a  person  in  the 
service  who  was  incompetent  or  perhaps 
only  moderately  competent :  why,  it 
might  result  in  the  ruin  of  an  Army. 
I  will  instance  what  I  mean  by  an  illus- 
tration which  I  have  taken  from  the 
Beport  of  Mr.  Scudamore,  who  men- 
tions the  circumstance  that  on  one  occa- 
sion a  gentleman  in  London  telegraphed 
to  his  brother  in  the  country  to  send  a 
"  hack  "  to  meet  him  at  a  station.  It 
appears  that  four  dots  represent  the 
letter  "  h ; "  that  the  instrument  only 
sent  three,  and  that  consequently  when 
the  gentleman  arrived  at  the  station  he 
found  waiting  for  him  there  not  a  "hack  " 
but  a  sack ;  the  three  dots  representing 
the  letter  "  s."  It  must  have  been  small 
consolation  to  that  gentleman  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  mistake  could  not  have 
happened  if  he  had  asked  tor  a  horse 
instead  of  a  hack,  because  the  clerk  could 
not  have  made  anything  else  than  horse 
out  of  the  letters  s  o  r  s  e.  In  another 
instance  the  message  was  "  send  rails 
10  foot  lengths  ; "  it  was  translate 
into  "in"  foot  lengths."  In  fact,  Mr. 
Scudamore  is  forced  to  admit  that  the 
most  annoying  and  irritating  blunders 
are  frequently  committed;  and  I  need 
hardly  point  out  to  the  House  the  fact 
that  blunders  which,  in  time  of  peace, 
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ate  not  inaptly  termed  "irritating  and 
annoying,"  may  become  in  time  of  war 
ruinous  or  disastrous.  But  it  may  be 
said — "You  have  abready  a  school  of 
military  engineering  at  Chatham,  where 
our  soldiers  can  be  taught  the  theory  of 
telegraphy."  That  is,  no  doubt,  all  very 
well,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  tiie  art  of 
telegraphy,  like  the  art  of  conversing  in 
a  foreign  language,  can  only  be  acquired 
by  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  in- 
struction. .  The  only  real  objection  to  the 
employment  of  the  Boyal  Engineers  in 
the  Telegraphic  department  was  raised 
by  the  War  Office  Committee;  but  it  was 
raised  by  them  only  to  be  at  once  re- 
moved. The  Committee  of  the  Treasury 
say  in  their  Beport — 

"  It  has  been  tirged  as  an  objection  that  in 
time  of  war  the  telegraph  service  in  England 
would  find  itself  suddenly  denuded  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  staff.  But  this  we  do  not  believe 
would  be  the  case.  It  would  be  the  policy  of 
the  War  Office  to  be  continually  passing  men 
through  the  Telegraph  department,  so  as  to  have 
always  in  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Engineers  a 
large  proportion  of  men  trained  to  lie  work, 
ana  though  in  time  of  war  it  might  possibly  be 
found  that  the  men  would  be  more  quickly 
passed  through  the  school,  it  would  always  lie 
necessary  for  their  own  interest  that  the  War 
Office  should  keep  the  telegraph  district  worked 
by  the  Hoyal  Engineers  in  England  in  the 
highest  state  of  efficiency,  in  order  to  serve  as 
a  dep6t  from  which  men  would  from  time  to 
time  be  drafted  to  the  seat  of  war.  After  a  few 
years  there  will  also  be  a  number  of  pensioned 
Boyal  En^neers  who,  having  formeriy  served 
under  the  Post  Office,  would  oe  acquainted  with 
the  work  and  could  fill  the  places  of  those  who 
might  be  ordered  on  foreign  service  or  sent  to 
the  seat  of  war." 

In  short,  if  the  extension  recommended 
by  the  Committee  were  to  take  place  you 
might  havea  Eeserveof  telegraphists  just 
as  you  have  any  other  Reserve ;  and  I 
think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  War  must  acknowledge 
that  such  a  Beserve  is  important.  lu 
spite  of  all  these  considerations,  how- 
ever, and  in  spite  of  the  assertion  of  Mr. 
Scudamora  that  he  sees  no  objection  to, 
but  rather  encourages,  the  employment 
of  the  Boyal  Engineers  in  the  Telegraphic 
department  of  the  Post  Office  alike 
upon  financial,  commercial  and  Imperial 
grounds,  we  find  the  noble  Lord  the 
Postmaster  General  writing  in  these 
terms — 

"  In  the  event,  however,  of  its  being  con- 
siderod  desirable,  upon  grounds  of  Imperial 
policy,  that  the  postal  telegraph  service  should 
be  used  as  a  school  of  instruction  in  telegraphy 
for  the  Royal  Engineers ; " — 

Colonel  Alexander 


as  if  there  could  be  any  doubt  whatever 
on  the  point  that  men  should  be  trained 
to  do  in  time  of  peace  what  they  would 
be  certainly  caUed  upon  to  perform  in 
time  of  war.  Again,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Postmaster  General  speaks  of  its  being 
wrong  to  expend  so  large  a  sum  annu- 
ally for  an  object  so  foreign  to  that  for 
wUch  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  by 
the  State  was  undertaken  ;  and  what  I 
wish  the  House  to  say  is,  that  they  do 
not  intend  that  this  object  shall  be  any 
longer  foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  telegraphs  were  acquired  by  the 
State ;  that  this  question  shEiU  no  longer 
be  treated  as  a  departmental,  but  as  an 
Imperial  one ;  and  that  the  House  will 
do  all  that  lies  in  its  power  to  dispel  the 
prejudice  which  closes  the  doors  and 
bars  every  branch  of  the  public  service 
against  the  soldier,  and  toeats  him  as 
the  outcast  and  pariah  of  society.  If  the 
strength  of  a  chain  is  the  strength  of  its 
weakest  link,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
War  that,  if  this  or  any  other  linik  in 
the  chain  of  our  military  system  be 
weak,  not  even  the  admirable  proposals 
which  he  has  made  this  year  tor  ame- 
liorating the  condition  and  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  Army  will  be  suc- 
cessful, but  rather,  perforce,  ineffectual. 
If,  in  conclusion,  I  might  be  allowed 
respectfully  to  address  one  word  to  the 
noble  Lord  the  Postmaster  General,  it 
would  be  to  tell  him  that  he  may  obtain 
for  himself  a  name  which  no  other  Post- 
master General  has  yet  obtained,  if  he 
would  for  once  emancipate  himself  from 
the  routine  and  traditions  of  his  Depart- 
ment, and  heartily  co-operate  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  bringing 
the  excellent  work  in  which  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  now  engaged  to  a 
successful  and  prosperous  issue. 

,  Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  or^nisation  and  management  of  the 
Telegraph  Department  of  the  Post  Office,"— 
(*r.  Ooldtmid^ 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Me.  NOBWOOD  said,  that  as  he  took 
considerable  interest  in  the  transfer  of 
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the  telegrapliB  to  the  State,  and  served 
as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  of  1868, 
he  was  desirous  of  addressing  the  House, 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Soches- 
ter  (Mr.  Goldsmid)  had  detailed  with 
great  exactitude  the  history  of  the  trans- 
action, which  he  must  admit  had,  itom 
a  financial  point  of  view,  been  very  dis- 
wpoiuting.  The  Committee  of  1868, 
inuch  comprised  several  independent 
Members  of  the  House,  criticized  closely 
the  evidence  laid  before  it  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Scudamore.  He  should 
not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  excess 
of  expenditure,  which  they  all  knew  was 
great.  There  were  several  causes  for 
tiie  excess.  He  thought  that  the  rail- 
ways and  the  owners  of  the  telegraphs 
were  rapacious,  and  the  Qovemment 
went  into  the  transaction  very  precipi- 
tately, and  without  sufficient  business 
care.  The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  House  late  in  the  Session.  The 
Committee  sat  antil  the  middle  of  July 
before  their  Report  was  made.  If  they 
had  not  ceased  their  labours  when  they 
did  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  dealt  with  the  matter  during  that 
Session  at  tdl.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
scarcely  done  justice  to  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  It  was  quite  true  that  the 
cost  of  our  telegraphic  system  had  been 
very  excessive ;  in  fact,  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  they  had  any  right  to  expect, 
from  the  information  laid  before  them ; 
but  the  argument  comparing  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Government  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  telegraph  system  at  the 
present  day  to  that  of  the  private  com- 
panies which  possessed  the  telegraphs 
before  1868,  was  not  a  correct  or  a  fair 
one.  The  service  performed  by  the  Go- 
vernment was  beyond  comparison  more 
important  tiian  ever  performed  by  the 
private  companies.  Not  only  was  the 
cost  of  the  Government  telegram  much 
less  than  that  of  the  private  companies, 
but  the  Government  had  placed,  in 
almost  every  village  of  importance,  this 
inestimable  boon  of  the  telegraph,  which 
certainly  did  not  exist  imder  the  old 
rigime.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
l&i.  Scudamore  was  rash  in  his  state- 
ments and  his  data;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  not  a  matter  which 
strictly  originated  with  Mr.  Scudamore. 
It  was  a  task  which  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  perform  by  his  superiors,  and 
he  took  it  up  with  rdiuctance.  Looking 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  unfortunately  no 


longer  in  the  public  service  or  in  this 
country,  he  thought  that  his  hon.  Friend 
laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  blame 
attaching  to  Mr.  Scudamore.  He  (Mr. 
Norwood)  believed  Mr.  Scudamore  to 
be  a  man  of  great  ability,  who  certainly 
devoted  himself  to  this  question  to  the 
injury  of  his  health  and  professional 
prospects,  and  he,  for  one,  very  much 
regretted,  for  the  sake  of  the  country 
and  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Scudamore  him- 
self, that  the  financial  results  of  the 
transaction  had  proved  to  be  so  unfor- 
tunate. Looking  at  the  future,  he  did 
not  think  that  with  all  the  great  exces- 
sive expenditure  the  country  had  much 
reason  to  find  fault.  K  they  placed  to 
revenue  those  charges  which  ought  to  be 
borne  by  revenue,  and  not  those  which 
ought  to  be  placed  to  capital,  he  thought 
that  they  would  find  that  the  dead 
loss  to  this  country  had  not  averaged 
£100,000  a-year.  Looking  at  the  bene- 
fit which  every  individual  of  this  country 
had  received,  and  which  had  been  de- 
rived owing  to  the  increased  information 
obtained  £rom  the  papers,  which  were 
now  able  to  furnish  twice  as  much  tele- 
graphic information,  he  did  not  think 
that  all  these  advantages  had  been 
dearly  purchased  by  the  deficit  which 
now  existed.  One  cause  of  the  excess 
of  expenditure  had  been  the  immense 
advance  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
cost  of  material,  for,  from  1870  down- 
wards, the  price  of  metal,  wood,  and 
other  articles,  entering  largely  into  the 
expenditure,  had  enormously  increased, 
and  beyond  what  any  one  could  have 
anticipated.  There  had  been  a  Eeport 
from  the  Treasury,  and  a  criticism  upon 
that  Beport  from  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral. He  read  that  criticism  with  great 
pleasure,  finding  that  on  the  whole  it 
took  a  very  sensible  view  of  the  case. 
The  remedy  was  not  to  be  found  in  an 
increase  of  rates.  The  true  course  was 
that  pointed  out  by  his  hon.  Friend  at 
the  close  of  his  speech.  There  must  be 
a  very  close  examination  into  the  items 
of  expenditure.  Let  them  extend  the 
area  of  consumption  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  and  of  distribution.  He 
trusted  that  the  Government  would  not 
look  to  an  increase  either  in  the  cost  of 
individual  telegrams  or  to  any  very  seri- 
ous alteration  in  the  rate  for  Press  tele- 
grams. It  would  be  a  radically  wrong 
policy  not  only  in  the  broad  public  view, 
but  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  if 
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the  (jk>Temment  attempted  to  make  up 
the  equilibrium  by  depriving  the  public 
at  large  of  the  great  facilities  vhich 
they  now  enjoyed.  He  thought  that  the 
improvement  in  the  matter  and  manner 
of  the  Press  within  the  last  few  years 
had  been  something  wonderful;  The 
Press  had  now  reached  a  position  in  some 
of  the  provincial  towns  which  fell  little 
short  of  that  occupied  by  the  metropo- 
litan Press.  He  would  simply  point  out, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  great  reform — the 
introduction  of  the  penny  post — resulted 
for  several  years  in  a  loss  of  a  very  seri- 
ous character.  He  pinned  his  faith  on 
the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  of  1868,  which 
he  was  instrumental  in  passing.  That 
Preamble  said  nothing  whatever  as  to 
profit  or  revenue,  but  the  great  benefit 
which  the  measure  would  be  to  mer- 
chants, traders,  and  the  public  generally, 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  would  afford 
telegraphic  facilities  to  many  important 
places  which  at  that  time  were  totally 
without  that  advantage.  He  thought 
that  his  hon.  Friend  had  made  out  a 
case  for  inquiry,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  yield  to  the  demand. 
It  could  not  do  the  Government  any 
harm,  and  it  might  strengthen  their 
hands. 

De.  CAMEEON  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  join  in  the  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Scudamore,  which  formed  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Eochester;  and  he  was  saved  the 
necessity  of  entering  into  any  vindication 
of  that  gentleman  by  the  remarks  which 
had  been  made  by  tiie  hon.  Member  for 
Hull.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Scudamore's 

freatest  fault  was  over-zeal.  Had  it  not 
een  for  that  over-zeal  the  country  might 
indeed  have  escaped  some  of  the  large  ex- 
penditure in  which  ithad  been  landed,  but 
it  would  certainly  not  have  obtained  that 
perfect  system  of  telegraph  communica- 
tion which  it  now  possessed.  Anybody 
who  remembered  the  telegraphic  system 
under  the  old  companies,  and  would  con- 
trast it  with  the  state  of  things  which 
now  existed,  could  not  but  admit  that 
the  change  was  well  worth  its  cost  to  the 
country,  especially  when  it  was  borne  in 
mind  that  without  a  division  the  House 
had  voted  £4,000,000  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  thought 
the  country  could  very,  well  afford  to 
pass  over  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  telegraphs  without   hyperoriticism, 

Mr.  Norwood 


particularly  when,  if  there  had  been  any 
extravagance  in  the  administration  of 
the  finances,  the  man  who  was  respon- 
sible for  it  was  no  longer  in  the  place 
where  his  over-zeal  could  do  any  further 
mischief.  It  was,  too,  a  matter  that 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  tele- 
graphs had  immensely  increased  in  value 
to  the  country  since  they  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government.  Every  me- 
chanism connected  with  the  science  of 
telegraphy  had  wonderfully  improved, 
and  there  were  appliances  by  which  a 
single  wire  now  could  do  as  much  work 
as  formerly  could  be  done  by  half-a- 
dozen.  There  was,  however,  one  point 
which  very  few  hon.  Members  would  be 
aware  of,  and  which  he  was  surprised  to 
learn  the  other  day.  It  was  this — that 
notwithstanding  all  the  money  that  had 
been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the 
telegraph  monopoly,  after  all  there  ex- 
isted in  the  country  at  least  one  company 
which  had  the  right  of  erecting  tele- 
graphs and  competing  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  conveyance  of  telegraphic 
messages.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  ad- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  solicitors  of 
the  Post  Office  that  this  was  actually  the 
case.  He  would,  however,  in  the  first 
instance,  read  an  opinion  of  counsel, 
which  the  company  had  obtained  on  the 
subject.  It  was  dated  the  21st  of  June, 
1871,  and  stated  that  the  counsel  (Mr. 
Davey)  was  of  opinion  that  the  Orkney 
and  Shetlandslslands Company  (Limited) 
was  a  telegraph  company  existing  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  1869,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  lay  down  any  extension  of 
their  existing  telegraph  lines,  or  any  new 
telegraph  lines  wilJun  the  limits  assigned 
by  their  memorandum  of  Association, 
and  that  the  Postmaster  General  had 
no  right  or  authority  under  the  Acts  of 
1868  or  1869  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
pany so  doing,  unless  he  chose  to  pur- 
chase thnir  undertaking.  If  he  at- 
tempted to  do  so,  such  an  act  would  be 
unauthorized  and  unlawful.  He  (Dr. 
Cameron)  had  also  in  his  hand  the  copy 
of  a  letter  dated  June  18,  1874,  signed 
by  Mr.  Ashurst,  the  solicitor  of  the  Post 
Office,  in  which  the  writer,  referring 
to  negotiations  pending  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Telegraph  Company,  said  it  was  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  negotia- 
tions were  concluded  on  the  basis  pro- 
posed, the  Postmaster  General  would, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  become  the 
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purchaser  of  the  lines  and  plant  of  the 
company  only,  and  that  when  the  pur- 
chase was  completed  it  would  still  be 
competent  for  the  company  not  only  to 
construct  other  telegraphs  between 
Orkney  and  the  mainland,  but  also  to 
construct  telegraphs  in  competition  with 
those  of  the  Postmaster  General  in  all 
parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  He 
believed  that  the  negotiations  with  this 
company,  which  had  been  pending  for  a 
long  time,  had  not  yet  been  concluded, 
and  by  way  of  bringing  the  Post  Office 
to  the  scratch  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Telegraph  Company  was  proceeding  to 
erect  new  telegraph  lines  throughout  the 
Kingdom.  One  had  already  been  erected 
between  Thurso  and  Scrabster,  and  the 
company  had  made  contracts  for  esta- 
blishing lines  between  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  and  South  Shields,  and  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester.  So  that  if 
the  Government  now  proceeded  to  buy 
up  the  company  it  would  have  to  do  it 
with  all  the  additional  expense  which 
these  extensions  would  entail.  He 
believed  that  on  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  and  the  Newcastle  and  South 
Shields  lines  the  company  proposed  to 
compete  with  the  Government  by  charg- 
ing a  6if.  rate ;  and  if  the  scheme  was 
successful,  he  understood  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  wires  between  the  principal 
towns  of  England  and  the  metropolis. 
Now  the  letter  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
which  had  been  so  often  referred  to, 
showed  that  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
revenue  from  the  telegraphs  was  derived 
from  four  or  five  towns,  so  that  by  tap- 
ping those  towns  and  charging  a  sixpenny 
rate  the  company  would  be  in  a  position 
to  make  a  most  effectual  raid  upon  the 
present  receipts  of  the  Post  Office.  Not 
only  was  this  the  case,  but  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  Orkney  an4  Shetland  Tele- 
graph Company  had  brought  to  light 
another  existing  right  which  would  pro- 
bably have  to  be  bought  up — namely, 
that  of  the  "  way-leaves  "  of  the  different 
railway  companies.  They  had  been  told 
that  the  Post  Office  had  already  paid 
twice  over  for  these ' '  way-leaves ; ' '  but  it 
now  turned  out  that  there  was  still  a 
ruiduum  of  way-leave  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  the  companies  which  might  yet 
require  to  be  bought  up.  For  the  Post 
Office,  not  dreaming  of  any  possibility 
of  opposition,  had  not  in  their  bargain 
with  the  different  railway  companies 
considered  it  necessary  to  insist  on  a 
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monopoly  of  the  right  of  erecting 
wires  along  their  lines.  They  simply 
bought  the  right  to  run  their  own  wires 
along  the  lines  of  railway,  not  ima- 
gining that  any  other  company  would 
ever  be  in  a  position  to  enter  into  a 
competition  with  them.  But  when  the 
Telegraph  Comptmy  to  which  he  had 
just  referred  started  up  and  desired  to 
treat  for  way-leave  it  was  found  that 
upon  the  part  of  almost  every  railway 
which  they  approached  there  was  the 
g^atest  readiness  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions upon  the  subject.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  converting  a  dormant  right 
of  no  appreciable  value  into  a  right 
which  might  have  to  be  purchased  at  a 
considerable  cost.  He  (Dr.  Cameron) 
believed  that  the  facts  he  had  stated 
were  known  to  very  few  hon.  Members, 
and  it  was  for  that  purpose  that  he  had 
thought  it  proper  to  bring  them  under 
the  notice  of  the  House. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  that  having 
had  on  this  subject  to  play  the  some- 
what ungrateful  part  of  Cassandra,  hav- 
ing criticized  the  purchase  of  the  tele- 
graphs, and  having  questioned  the  cal- 
culations of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  present  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(Mr.  Hunt)  at  the  time  of  the  purchase 
of  the  telegraphs,  he  hoped  he  might 
be  permitted  to  make  a  few  observations. 
He  thought  the  hon.  Member  for 
Rochester  (Mr.  Goldsmid)  had  only  done 
his  duty  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  matter,  because  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  the  proper  administration 
of  the  finances  of  the  country  that  when 
a  great  undertaking  was  initiated,  with 
estimates  such  as  had  been  mentioned, 
and  which  ended  with  results  such  as 
had  been  put  before  the  House,  that 
they  should  be  submitted  to  the  scrutiny 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  his  speech 
upon  the  purchase  of  the  telegraphs, 
delivered  in  introducing  the  Bill,  in  1868, 
stated  that  the  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired for  the  purchase  and  for  the 
necessary  extension  of  the  telegraph 
lines  would  be  about  £4,000,000,  and 
that  the  surplus  revenue  derived  from 
working  the  lines  would  be  £280,000 
per  annum,  which  would  enable  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital  to  be  paid,  and  the 
entire  debt  to  be  wiped  out  in  29  years ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  siun  expended  on 
capital  account  down  to  the  present  time 
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was  £10,000,000;  instead  of  there  haT'> 
Lag  been  a  surplus  revenue,  there  had 
been  a  deficiency,  and  there  had  been 
no  attempt  to  wipe  out  the  debt,  or  even 
to  pay  the  interest,  until  the  present 
year,  when  a  net  balance  of  receipts  over 
expenditure  of  £40,000  had  been  avail- 
able for  that  purpose  for  the  first  time. 
Hishon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hull 
was  appointed  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  contracts,  but 
it  was  found  that  all  he  and  the  Com- 
mittee had  to  do  was  to  satisfy  them. 
The  House  ought  to  have  before  them, 
in  parallel  columns,  the  original  Esti- 
mates and  the  results,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  led  to  those  dis- 
crepancies. But  how  did  it  happen  that 
we  paid  so  great  an  amount  for  what 
was  a  bad  bargain?  It  was  because 
they  proceeded  in  too  g^eat  a  hurry, 
though  they  were  distinctly  warned  of 
everything  that  was  taking  place.  He 
pointed  out  at  the  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment were,  through  the  course  they 
pursued,  paying  £2,000,000  extra.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Hunt)  pressed  forward  estimates  in- 
volving an  apparent  expenditure  of 
£4,000,000  in  a  very  few  days,  without 
giving  sufficient  opportunity  of  investi- 
gating and  verifying  the  osculations  on 
which  these  Estimates  were  based.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  included  the 
purchase  of  the  railway  rights  and  other 
things  not  included  in  l^e  Estimates. 
When  the  Committee  was  appointed,  of 
which  he  (Mr.  Goschen)  was  a  Member, 
no  one  was  present  to  represent  the 
public.  On  the  one  side  there  appeared 
the  representatives  of  shrewd  business 
men  and  the  lawyers  who  had  to  ad- 
vocate the  interests  of  the  companies. 
On  the  other  they  had  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Government,  who  were 
eager  to  conclude  a  purchase  which  no 
doubt  they  thought  would  be  for  the 
public  good.  As  long  as  the  case  of 
the  companies  was  before  the  Committee 
no  opposition  was  offered.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  had  his  hand  upon  the 
lid  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  chest,  did 
not  keep  it  down ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  a  ready  hand,  shovelled  out  the 
money  as  if  it  were  for  an  election,  the 
Government  being  anxious  to  pass  the 
Bill  at  any  cost,  because  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  do  so.  The  result  was  that 
the  Committee  voted  whatever  charges 
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and  contracts  were  brought  before  them, 
and  had  no  chance  either  of  refusing  or 
protesting  against  the  improvident  and 
extra  vagrant  character  of  the  bargain, 
but  they  were  made  more  or  less  re- 
sponsible with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  registering  what  was 
done.  Let  him  refer  to  one  or  two  of 
the  points  which  the  Committee  had  to 
deal  with.  The  first  was  the  question  of 
monopoly ;  but  with  the  single  exception 
of  himself,  the  Committee  voted  against 
the  establishment  of  a  monopoly,  as 
likely  to  imperil  the  success  of  the  Bill 
under  which  the  purchase  and  transfer 
of  the  telegraphs  were  to  be  effected ; 
but  in  the  following  year  Parliament 
unanimously  supported  a  proposal  the 
effect  of  which  had  been  to  create  an 
absolute  monopoly.  The  Committee 
asked  for  returns  &om  the  companies 
for  the  last  15  or  16  years,  but  they 
failed  to  get  any  accurate  data.  In  fact, 
they  could  not  touch  one  single  point  in 
this  contract,  and  they  came  back  to  the 
House  with  a  Beport  which  was  based 
upon  the  representations  of  shrewd 
business  men  and  lawyers,  determined 
to  promote  private  or  corporate  inte- 
rests; and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Go- 
vernment eager  to  get  a  Bill  passed  and 
to  have  the  telegraphs  in  their  own 
hands.  He  referred  to  these  facts  in 
order  that  such  financial  transactions 
should  not  be  repeated  in  the  future. 
Then  came  another  important  point.  It 
was  thought .  that  in  the  contract  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  included  not 
only  the  claims  of  the  telegraph  compa- 
nies, but  of  the  railway  companies  also, 
and  that  the  possibility  of  the  latter 
putting  the  screw  upon  the  former  was 
provided  for.  But  it  was  soon  found 
that  provision  had  only  been  made  for 
the  inunediate  object,  and  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay  compensation  by  an- 
ticipation for  any  further  application  of 
the  screw  by  the  railway  companies.  It 
was  now  seen  that  the  financial  results 
were  of  a  very  disastrous  character. 
Mr.  Scudamore  contended  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  telegraphs  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  administration  in  India. 
That  had  not  been  the  case.  The  cal- 
culations on  which  the  purchase  was 
based  by  Mr.  Scudamore  included  the 
purchase  or  capital  account,  the  prospec- 
tive revenue  to  be  derived  from  the 
working  of  the  telegraphs  by  the  Go- 
vemmentj  and  the  prospective  receipts. 
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On  the  first  two  he  was  wrong.  The 
capital  required  for  the  purchase  was 
much  greater.  The  expenditure  to  put 
and  keep  the  telegraphs  in  working 
order  was  also  greater.  On  the  third 
point  he  (Mr.  Goschen)  was  wrong,  and 
Mr.  Scudamore  was  right,  as  to  the  re- 
tnms.  But  the  whole  calculation  was 
vitiated  by  the  errors  as  to  capital  and 
expenditure.  Instead  of  there  being  a 
surplus  of  £2,500,000,  there  had  been 
an  expenditure  of  £9,000,000,  and 
what  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Eochester  wanted  was  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  subject.  If  the 
Govemment  were  not  prepared  to  g^ant 
that  Committee,  he  hoped,  they  woiild 
at  least  present  the  House  -wiib.  a  de- 
tailed statement  which  would  enable 
them  to  ascertain  the  facts.  The  loss 
had  arisen  out  of  questions  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment, more  principally  the  cost,  of  the 
extensions  which  had  been  found  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time.  He  should  like 
to  know  what  the  extensions  of  the  sys- 
tem had  reaUy  cost.  If  the  Government 
would  investigate  the  matter  they  might 
readily  arrive  at  a  result  which  the 
Papers  did  not  show — namely,  in  what 
direction  the  £9,000,000  had  gone. 
The  House  had  got  lump  sums  before 
them,  but  what  they  wanted  was  details. 
He  had  seen  it  stated  in  the  public 
Press  that  the  Liberal  Govemment 
which  came  in  in  1869  was  responsible 
for  the  terms  given  to  the  companies, 
because  when  they  came  into  power 
they  did  not  throw  up  the  business  and 
refuse  to  bring  in  the  necessary  Money 
Bill.  Bat  he  believed  that  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  would  admit  that 
when  contractis  had  been  made  with  dif- 
ferent companies,  when  their  shares 
had  risen,  when  the  arbitrations  were  in 
progress  and  the  negotiations  had  ar- 
rived at  a  very  advanced  stage,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  incoming  Govem- 
ment to  reject  all  that  had  been  done, 
knowing  uiat  the  public  had  set  its 
heart  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  tele- 
graphs. Accordingly,  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Marquess  of  Harting^n)  brought 
in  a  Bill  in  which  he  gave  effect  to  that 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  pre- 
vious Govemment,  stating  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  open  to  the  House  to 
reject  it.  The  then  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  (Mr.  Lowe)  spoke  of  the 
"immense  price  the  Govemment  were 


called  upon  to  pay,  of  which  he  at  once 
washed  his  hands  altogether;  but  the 
matter,"  he  added,  "was  found  in  so 
complicated  a  state  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  recede."  And  in  the  debate 
which  followed,  the  purchase  was  spoken 
of  as  a  bad  bargain.  The  present  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  Party  question,  as 
both  Governments  were  implicated  in 
the  management  of  the  telegraphs. 
Some  hon.  Members  might  be  of  opinion 
that  it  was  unadvisable  to  rake  up  past 
transactions,  but  that  was  not  the  feeling 
of  the  Members  of  the  late  Govemment, 
and  if  the  Committee  were  granted  they 
would  be  prepared  for  the  investigation. 
For  his  part,  he  could  not  tell  on  what 
plea  it  could  be  refused,  for  he  believed 
that  a  thorough  investigation  into  the 
whole  matter  would  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Postmaster  General.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  the  Govemment 
were  averse  from  inquiry  by  Committee 
or  Commission,'  although  they,  perhaps, 
preferred  an  inquiry  which  would  re- 
lieve them  from  prospective  difficulties 
to  one  which  would  merely  deal  with 
past  transactions.  The  matter  was  one 
in  which  large  financial  and  other  in- 
terests were  involved,  and  they  were 
bound  to  satisfy  the  country  that  the 
enormous  outlay  which  had  been  in- 
curred could  be  justified. 

LoBD  JOHN  MANNEE8  said,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  stated  most  truly  that  neither 
this  nor  the  preceding  Govemment  covli 
claim  immunity  &om  criticism  as  to  the 
purchase  of  the  telegraphs  or  as  to  their 
subsequent  management,  and  he  quite 
assented  to  that  statement  of  the  case. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced  the 
Motion  (Mr.  Goldsmid)  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  speech  to  an  elabo- 
rate attack  on  Mr.  Scudamore ;  but  his 
Motion  appeared  to  refer  exclusively  to 
the  present  system  and  organization  of 
the  Telegraph  Department  of  the  Post 
Office,  and  to  any  future  changes  which 
the  Committee,  if  it  were  granted,  might 
recommend.  The  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech,  however,  referred  to  past  tran- 
sactions, and  in  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations he  criticized  with  extreme  if  not 
unjust  severity  the  lEmguage  and  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Scudamore.  Now,  it  had 
been  remarked  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  unfairness  in  attacking  a  man 
who  was  absent  &om  England  and  could 
not  even  attend  the  Committee  were 
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it  granted  to  defend  himself,  and  he 
owned  that  he  shared  in  that  feeling. 
As,  however,  Mr.  Scudamore  eould  not 
he  heard,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  refer  to  the  principal  charges 
brought  against  an  eminent  public 
servant.  The  hon.  Gentleman  began 
by  giving  them  Mr.  Scudamore' s  esti- 
mates in  1868,  which  were  based  on 
narrow  grounds.  Mr.  Scudamore  had 
estimated  that  for  £3,000,000  the  busi- 
ness of  four  companies — the  Electric  and 
International,  the  British  and  Irish 
Magnetic,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
London  and  Provincial — might  be  pur- 
chased. The  Bill  introduced  by  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hunt)  was,  however, 
a  permissive  Bill.  Eeuter's  Company 
was  inserted  in  the  Bill  in  Committee ; 
but  Mr.  Scudamore  never  included  it  in 
the  £3,000,000  which  he  had  estimated. 
To  his  estimate  £726,000  was  added  in 
the  long  run.  Then,  again,  the  Uni- 
versal Private  Telegraph  Company  was 
also  inserted  by  the  Committee,  and  in- 
volved an  additional  expenditure  of 
£184,000.  Thus  £910,000  was  added 
by  those  two  companies  alone  to  the 
original  estimate  of  Mr.  Scudamore. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Goschen)  had  referred  to  &e  view  he 
took  in  the  Committee  as  to  the  im- 
proper basis  on  which  the  estimates  were 
made.  But  that  did  not  apply  to  Mr. 
Scudamore.  His  original  estimate  of 
£3,000,000  was  based  on  the  companies' 
published  accounts,  and  their  Returns 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  'Act  no 
doubt  gave  the  companies  20  years'  pur- 
chase of  their  net  profits.  He  now  came 
to  1869,  which  was  signalized  by  the 
piirchase  of  certain  undertakings,  and 
when  a  strict  monopoly  of  telegraphic 
communication  was  given.  That  en- 
tirely upset  the  original  estimates  on 
whidi  the  enterprise  was  submitted  to 
bis  right  hon.  Friend,  and  by  him  to  Par- 
liament. But  was  that  aU?  In  the  Esti- 
mates of  1869  were  further  included  the 
purchase  of  two  companies  which  were 
then  in  a  moribund  condition — the  Bo- 
nelli  Company,  at  an  outlay  of  £23,000, 
and  the  Economic  Telegraph,  of  £15,000. 
That  made  £948,000  sltogether  in  excess 
of  the  original  estimates  submitted  by 
Mr.  Scudamore.  It  was  not  intended  in 
1868  to  purchase  the  railway  telegraph 
business.  But  when  the  monopoly  clause 
became  law  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  acquire  that  business.    The  growth 
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of  the  claims  and  chaises  of  the  railway 
companies  exceeded  his  powers  of  de- 
scription ;  but  was  Mr.  Scudamore  to  be 
blamed  for  not  having  provided  for 
these  preposterous  charges,  and  for  the 
£4,000,000,  exclusive  of  interest,  claimed 
by  the  railway  companies  ?  To  describe 
these  claims  it  was  necessary  to  go  back 
to  the  word  coined  by  Dr.  Johnson  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  the  great  brewer, 
and  to  speak  of  the  "  potentiality "  of 
railway  profits  at  the  end  of  20  or  30 
years.  Mr.  Scudamore  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  Then  again,  by 
the  Telegraph  Act  of  1 870  the  Postmaster 
General  was  compelled  to  purchase  the 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  Company  at  a  cost 
of  £67,350.  The  Isle  of  Man  Telegraph 
Company  cost  £16,136;  and  altogether 
the  figures  were  brought  up  to 
£1,021,426  of  excess  over  Mr.  Scuda- 
more's  estimate.  However  sanguine  he 
might  have  been  in  his  original  esti- 
mates, Mr.  Scudamore  was  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  blamed  for  the  very  great 
excess  upon  the  capital  account  which  had 
unfortunately  arisen.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  adverted  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Postmaster  General  in  reply  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  and  asked  if 
his  had  been  the  hand  that  penned  them. 
Now,  he  (Lord  John  Manners)  had:  not 
signed  that  Beport  without  due  consulta- 
tion with  the  officers  of  the  Department, 
and  was  responsible  for  every  syllable  of 
it.  Further  than  that  he  could  not  say, 
except  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
made  a  "bad  shot"  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Beport.  He  now  came  to  1872, 
wien  what  was  called  the  "Post  Office 
scandal "  arose.  It  g^ve  rise  to  debates 
in  that  House,  and  he  was  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  disclosures  then  made  did 
not  lead  to  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Government  itself.  A  solemn 
inquiry  was  instituted  by  the  Committee 
of  Public  Accounts  and  afterwards  by 
the  Treasury,  and  blame  was  appor- 
tioned by  the  House  and  by  the  Treasury 
where  it  was  thought  to  be  deserved. 
When  he  succeeded  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Lyon  Play  fair)  the 
Post  Office  scandal  of  1872  was  a  tning 
of  the  past,  and  to  revive  it  now  in  1876 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  animosities 
against  one  of  the  principal  performers 
in  it  was  as  useless  and  unnecessary  as  it 
was  unfair.  The  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plained that  the  accounts  of  the  Post 
Office  were  still  unsatisfactory,  and  that 
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the  capital  account  was  wrong,  as  it  did 
not  show  anything  for  the  building  of 
the  new  Ppst  Office.  When  the  State 
undertook  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs 
there  was  no  idea  either  on  the  part  of 
the  Gk>Temment  or  Parlitunent  that  any 
chai^  should  be  made  for  the  portion 
of  a  post  office  which  might  be  ^pro- 
priated  for  the  telegraph  service.  !u  was 
impossible  to  say  at  that  time  what  addi- 
tional space  would  be  required  for  the 
instruments.  It  would  be  seen  in  the 
Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year,  however, 
that  a  proper  item  would  be  included 
for  the  telegraph  share  of  any  new  Post 
Office  buildings  of  any  considerable  size. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  asked  how  it 
was  that  the  Central  Telegraph  Gal- 
leries in  St.  Martin's-le-C^rand  were  not 
charged  to  capital  account.  There  was, 
bowerer,  something  to  be  said  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  was  true  a  portion  of 
that  great  building  was  occupied  by  the 
Telegraph  Staff;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  large  building  in  Telegraph  Street, 
which  was  the  property  of  the  Tele- 
graph Department,  was  now  in  turn  occu- 
pied by  a  portion  of  the  Post  Office  Staff. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Rochester  had  re- 
ferred to  a  small  portion  of  the  observa- 
tions made  in  reply  to  the  Treasury 
Committee  that  dealt  with  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Boyal  Engineers,  and  he  was 
afterwards  followed  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  South  Ayrshire  (Colonel 
Alexander).  One  portion  of  the  question 
was  undoubtedly  a  subject  for  discussion. 
There  were  some  financial  authorities 
who  thought,  for  reasons  they  held  to  be 
good,  that  the  employment  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers  was  an  error ;  and  there  were 
others  who  thought  that,  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  it  was  economical.  No 
one  could  deny — he  was  certainly  the  lasf 
person  to  deny — that  the  services  of  the 
Koyal  Engineers  were  satisfactory,  that 
they  performed  their  duties  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  Department  and  the 
country.  It  narrowed  itself  solely  to  the 
question  of  finance,  and  they  had  to 
ask  themselves  whether  the  work  would 
be  done  more  economically  if  they  were 
not  so  employed.  Having  looked  into 
the  question  and  considered  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  for  reasons  especially 
connected  with  the  necessities  of  ^e  tele- 
graph service,  it  would  be  more  econo- 
mical if  the  whole  of  th^^telegrapb  lines 


for  the  Post  Office  were  maintained  by 
the  Post  Office  staff  proper,  and  not  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  Eoyal  Engineers. 
But,  after  aU,  what  was  the  amount 
involved  ?  He  stated  in  his  Beport  his 
belief  that,  if  the  Eoyal  Engineers  were 
relieved  from  the  work,  a  sum  of  £2,500 
would  be  saved  annually,  and  it  really 
came  to  be  a  matter  of  accounts.  He 
had  very  little  doubt  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  himself  would  be  able  before  long 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as 
to  this  £2,500.  His  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Ayrshire 
spoke  as  if  he  thought  that  he  (Lord 
John  Manners)  entertained  a  doubt  as 
to  the  excellence  of  the  system,  rather 
than  as  to  the  financial  point  of  view  ; 
but  he  could  assure  him  that  he  did  not. 
He  would  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  Boyal  Engineers  ought  to 
be  instructed  in  the  practical  art  of  tele- 
graphy, and  he  did  not  raise  any  objec- 
tion, except  on  the  score  of  the  small 
element  of  cost,  if  they  continued  in  that 
employment.  Far  greater  military  coun- 
tries— France,  for  instance — did  not  ac- 
cept our  views  upon  this  point.  No  one 
could  doubt  that  the  military  authorities 
and  statesmen  of  France  considered  that 
it  was  of  vital  importance  that  the  En- 
gineer Corps  should  be  able  to  conduct 
telegraphic  operations  during  war,  but 
in  spite  of  that  they  had  a  totally  diffe- 
rent system,  and  they  did  not  suffer  any 
of  their  military  employes  to  be  employed 
in  telegraphy.  He  mentioned  it  because 
it  might  appear,  on  more  mature  consi- 
deration, that  another  system  more 
adopted  for  military  purposes  might  be 
suggested  for  the  ensuing  year.  On  look- 
ing into  the  Estimates,  it  would  be  found 
that  for  the  ensuing  year  nearly  the  same 
sum  that  had  been  charged  in  former  years 
was  taken  for  the  employment  of  the  En- 
gineers. Before  doing  anything  in  the 
way  of  change,  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  the  question  would  have,  as 
it  had  had,  the  utmost  consideration  on 
every  matter  of  detail  connected  with  it. 
The  hon.  Member  said  he  proposed  this 
Committee  in  no  hostile  spirit  to  the 
Government  or  the  Department,  and  he 
was  followed  in  the  same  spirit  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  It  would 
be  most  ungracious  not  to  accept  such 
assurimces ;  but  he  would  like  to  throw 
out  a  hint  that  the  Telegraph  depart- 
ment was  Qot  in  that  state  of  impeounii 
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oeity  vHch  was  emjiposed.  With  regard 
to  the  finances  of  the  present  year,  the 
estimated  receipts  were  £1,200,000;  and 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  the 
estimate  would  be  more  than  realized, 
and  that  there  would  be,  in  all  proba- 
bility, at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
£1,250,000  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
from  the  Telegraph  department.  That,  he 
ventured  to  think,  was  not  an  unsatisfac- 
tory result.  He  contended,  however,  that 
the  success  or  non-success  of  the  under- 
taking was  not  to  be  measured  on  merely 
commercial  grounds.  But,  if  this  great 
Imperial  transaction  was  to  be  treated  on 
purely  commercial  grounds,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  take  out  of  the  annual  expen- 
diture such  items  as  extension,  private 
wires,  and  superannuation.  He  (Lord 
John  Manners)  had  stated  that  the  year 
wotild  close  with  what  he  trusted  the 
House  would  regard  as  a  satisfactory 
figure  so  far  as  the  public  were  con- 
cerned. He  estimated  that  the  expendi- 
ture would  amount  to  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing— and  he  had  every  reason  to  hope 
that  it  wotild  be  less  than— that  which 
-was  taken  credit  for  at  the  beginning  of 
the  financial  year.  With  respect  to  the 
future,  he  thought  he  might  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  believed  when  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer made  his  Financial  Statement 
for  the  next  financial  year  there  would 
be  nothing  either  in  the  estimated  ex- 
penditure or  income  of  the  Telegraph 
department  of  the  Post  Office  that  would 
.  not  be  of  a  satisfactory  character.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  if  this  Com- 
mittee were  granted  he  hoped  it  might 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Department 
in  reducing  the  charges ;  but  how  such 
a  Committee  could  help  the  Postmaster 
General  to  discharge  people  who  had  a 
lien  upon  the  Government  employment 
was  not  very  apparent.  Those  connected 
with  the  Department  were  not  insensible 
of  the  importance  of  a  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure, and  they  had  been  constantly 
considering  whether  the  Telegraph  de- 
partment and  the  Post  Office  could  not 
be  more  closely  welded  together.  The 
hon.  Member  had  asked  what  was  the 
character  of  the  present  system  of  the 
Telegraph  department,  and  had  spoken 
of  Mr.  Scudamore  as  still  in  some  sense 
the  head  of  that  department.  The  head 
of  the  Telegraph  department,  however, 
was  precisefy  we  same  as  the  head  of 
thePostOffice.  Politically,  he  (Lord  John 

JiOri  John  Manturt 


Manners)  was,  of  course,  responsible  for 
both ;  but  the  permanent  secretary  of  the 
Post  Office  was  now  the  secretary  also 
of  the  Telegraph  department.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  only  anxious  that 
the  proposed  Committee  should  be  the 
means  of  procuring  the  amalgamation 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Post 
Office,  that  was  already  effected.  The 
hon.  Member  spoke  in  his  Sesolution 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  results  of  the  transference  to  the 
State  of  the  telegraphs,  but  as  he  con- 
fined his  observations  entirely  to  the 
financial  results,  it  might  not  be  amiss 
to  place  before  the  House  the  general 
results  to  the  public  at  large  of  that 
transference,  which  had  been  so  much 
criticized.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hull  that  the  public  out- 
of-doors  were  far  more  interestedin  those 
results  of  which  no  mention  was  made 
in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bochester,  than  in  the  minute  investi- 
gation of  the  transaction  as  compared 
with  the  original  Estimate  of  1868. 
Those  results  were  multiform  and  all- 
important  as  regarded  the  political, 
social,  moral,  domestic,  and  educational 
relations  of  the  country  at  large;  and 
he  ventured  to  say  that  in  every  one  of 
these  important  aspects  the  transference 
to  the  State  of  the  telegraph  business  of 
the  old  companies  had  been  an  unmixed 
and  ever  increasing  good.  To  show 
what  had  been  done  in  the  last  five 
years  he  would  state  that  in  1 870  the 
number  of  miles  of  telegraph  required 
was  48,000,  while  the  number  of  offices 
was  2,488 ;  whereas  in  1875  the  number 
of  miles  of  wire  had  risen  to  1 10,000  and 
the  number  of  offices  to  5,600.  He 
thought  he  might,  therefore,  not  unfairly 
quote  some  remarks  made  by  his  right 
lion.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary  in 
speaking  on  the  subject  in  1873,  when 
he  said — 

"  The  Post  Office  afforded  the  mazimtun  of 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  returned  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  maximum 
amount  of  money  compatible  with  the  duties  it 
had  to  perform." — [3  Haniard,  ccxvii.  1189.] 

He  (Lord  John  Manners)  believed  that 
very  shortly  those  observations  made  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  in  1873  would  be 
strictly  appUoable  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment— say  in  1877  or  in  1878.  To 
suppose  that  the  present  deficiency, 
now  about  £140,000  aonnally,  could  b« 
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mad«  up  in  one  or  two  yean  -would, 
perhaps,  be  taking  too  sanguine  a  view ; 
bat  knowing,  as  ne  did,  the  means  bj 
which  economy  might  be  studied  in  the 
Telegraph  department,  and  seeing  that 
the  expense  had  already  been  checked, 
and  that  the  receipts  of  the  Telegraph 
department  were  developing  enormously 
week  by  week  and  month  by  month,  be 
did  not  hesitate  to  predict  that  in  two 
or  three  years  the  most  sanguine  esti- 
mate that  a  reasonable  man  could  have 
formed  five  or  six  years  ago  of  the  great 
enterprize  under  his  charge  would  be 
realized.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  only 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  House  would 
guard  itself  against  any  rash  or  ill- 
advised  changes.  Nothing,  he  believed, 
would  be  more  fatal  to  the  progressive 
and  satisfactory  development -of  the  De- 
partment than  any  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate change  either  in  the  general 
terms  imposed  on  it  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  in  its  internal  administration. 
Such  changes  as  in  the  view  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  desirable  had  already 
been  effocted  or  were  under  considera- 
tion ;  and  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  to  appoint  the  Committee 
asked  for,  he  trusted  that  its  operations 
would  be  confined  within  reasonable  and 
moderate  limits,  and  that  it  would  not 
break  in  upon  and  disturb  the  relations 
which  now  existed  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  country,  and  which  were 
satisfactory  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
public  at  large. 

Mb.  LTON  PLAYFAIE:  I  ask  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  reply  made 
by  my  noble  Friend  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral, and  they  need  be  few,  because 
the  financial  state  of  the  telegraph  sys- 
tem has  already  been  amply  discussed. 
I  at  once  admit  that  I  concur  with  the 
Postmaster  General  in  the  position  which 
he  has  taken  in  regard  to  the  Beport  of 
the  Treasury  Committee— that  the  mode 
of  bringing  income  in  proper  relations 
to  the  capital  expenditure  is  not  by  un- 
duly reducing  the  facilities  which  the 
public  now  enjoy,  but  by  economising 
the  useless  expenditure  of  working  the 
system,  and  by  guarding  against  unre- 
munerative  extensions.  But  he  has  sat 
down  without  indicating  the  adtion  which 
the  Government  intend  to  take  in  re- 
gard to  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bochester,  that  a  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  organization  and  management 


of  the  Telegraph  dep^artment.  Upon 
that  subject  the  more  inquiry  and  pub- 
licity there  is,  the  better  will  it  be  for 
the  department  itself  and  for  the  Mi- 
nister who  is  responsible  for  its  adminis- 
tration. The  work  of  that  department, 
if  it  has  not  been  conducted  with  all  the 
economy  which  oould  be  desired,  has  as 
to  its  ultimate  ends  been  carried  on  with 
sing^ar  energy  and  efficiency.  It  has 
developed  more  largely  as  a  Government 
department  than  the  public  telegraphs 
of  any  other  country,  but  that  efficiency 
has  been  accompanied  with  a  very  large 
expenditure.  The  amount  of  money 
paid  for  goodwill  and  for  plant  was 
doubtless  excessive,  and  the  amount  of 
expenditure  for  putting  that  plant  into 
efficient  working  order  was  great,  and, 
if  added  to  capital,  would  make  our 
purchase  of  the  original  working  tele- 
graphs very  onerous.  Enough,  however, 
has  been  said  on  this  subject.  But  too 
little  has  been  said,  either  by  previous 
speakers  or  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
on  extensions  made  since  the  purchase, 
or  upon  the  effects  which  they  produce 
upon  the  expenditure.  Whether  the 
expenses  of  working  amount  to  96  per 
cent  of  the  income,  as  the  Treasury 
Committee  contend,  or  to  86  per  cent,  as 
the  Postmaster  General  argues,  they 
have  largely  increased  irom  1871-2  to 
the  present  year.  The  main  cause  of 
this  increase  is  not  the  extension  of  un- 
remunerative  extensions  to  unpaying 
districts.  This  was  only  a  small  cause 
of  the  expenditure  at  any  time,  and  it  is 
rapidly  decreasing  from  the  natural 
growth  of  such  offices.  It  largely  arises, 
as  I  suspect,  from  the  desire  of  the  Poet 
Office  to  attain  an  ideal  excellence  aU 
over  the  Kingdom,  although  it  may  only 
be  essential  to  the  more  busy  centres  of 
industry.  The  ideal  of  the  Post  Office 
is,  that  no  office  should  retain  a  tele- 
gram longer  than  10  minutes  before  it 
is  transmitted.  At  certain  periods  of 
the  day  there  is  a  large  ru^  of  tele- 
g^ms,  and  if  the  wires  and  clerks  be- 
tween the  stations  are  insufficient  to 
keep  up  this  10  minutes  ideal,  new  wires 
and  new  clerks  are  incontinently  added. 
Then,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  both  the 
wires  and  clerks  are  comparatively 
idle.  Now,  this  is  no  doubt  necessary 
between  important  telegraphing  stations. 
But  it  is  not  equally  requisite  to  have 
all  over  the  country  a  high  pressure 
system  to  carry  out  a  preconceived  ideal 
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of  10  minutes'  despatcli,  when  an  occa- 
sional 10  minutes*^  delay  wotild  matter 
very  little.  I  believe  that  an  intelli- 
gent consideratioa  of  this  question  by  a 
Committee  might  result  in  a  large  saving 
both  in  wages  and  in  the  incessant  de- 
mands for  new  wires  and  instruments. 
And  I  further  think  that  a  Committee 
might  suggest  important  economies  in 
the  administration  of  the  department.  I 
do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  proposals  of 
the  Treasury  Committee  as  to  me  man- 
ner in  which  telegraph  engineers  should 
be  employed  to  do  routine  postal  duties 
as  a  substitute  for  surveyors.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  do  agree  with  them 
generally  that  there  might  be  a  large 
and  economical  consolidation  of  the  postal 
and  telegraph  systems.  I  do  not  think 
a  Committee  would  find  it  very  difficult 
to  bring  the  postal  surveyor  and  the 
telegraphic  engineers  into  more  har- 
monious connection,  in  a  manner  which 
would  add  largely  both  to  efficiency  and 
economy.  But  such  reforms  arise  with 
great  difficulty  within  an  office.  To 
effect  them  a  full  public  inquiry  is  es- 
sential. There  is  a  natural  disposition 
of  pubUc  servants  to  keep  separate  as 
sub-departments  kinds  of  work  which 
appear  more  distinct  than  they  really 
are.  The  postal  surveyor  wishes  to  be 
responsible  for  the  offices  under  his  con- 
trol, as  regards  their  working  and  dis- 
cipline, while  the  telegraph  engineer 
exalts  his  technical  profession  by  con- 
fining himself  to  works  of  maintenance. 
But  a  Committee  would,  I  think,  find 
that  there  is  no  need  of  a  perpetual 
divorce  between  the  working  and  main- 
tenance of  telegraphs,  and  that  both 
might  be  united  with  economy  and  effi- 
ciency. I  do  not  believe  that  my  noble 
Priend  will  by  himself  succeed  in  carry- 
ing out  sufficient  organic  changes  to 
bring  the  telegraph  system  into  a  satis- 
factory condition  as  regards  the  revenues 
of  the  country.  He  is  weighted  with  an 
enormous  original  expenditure  on  ca- 
pital. He  is  pressed  by  a  public  always 
'demanding  increased  faciUties  at  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  cost  to  themselves.  He 
possesses,  on  the  other  hand,  very  effi- 
cieiit  officers  who  desire  to  see  the  tele- 
graphic system  extended,  and  naturally 
estimate  Ihe  popularity  and  efficiency  of 
the  system  higher  than  its  economical  re- 
lations to  public  revenue.  His  hands 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
Beport  of  a  Select  Committee,    By  its 

Mr,  Zyon  Phyfair 


Report  many  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
public  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  telegraphs  would  be  removed. 
The  honesty  and  public  spirit  with  which 
the  whole  department  has  been  carried 
on  from  the  original  negotiations  of  Mr. 
Scudamore'  to  the  present  time  would 
become  manifest.  But  the  errors  of 
over-zeal  might  be  restrained,  and  the 
Committee  could  not  fail  to  assist  my 
noble  Friend  in  his  efforts  to  produce  in- 
creased economy  in  the  management. 
I  therefore  hope  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  tiie  Exchequer  will 
rise  after  me  and  announce  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  not  object  to 
give  a  Committee,  not  to  rake  up  the 
errors  of  the  past,  but  to  economize  and 
improve  the  system  for  the  future.    

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  as  everybody  agreed 
the  Motion  before  the  House  womd  be 
useful  and  satisfactory  the  Government 
had  no  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  inquiry,  though  they  could  not  ap- 
prove the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
merely  to  open  up  old  sores.  Care 
should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry,  so  that  it  should 
not  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  criti- 
cizing the  measures  effected  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  now'  absent  from  the 
country.  The  state  of  the  Postal  De- 
partment had  engaged,  and  was  still 
engaging,  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  not  unimportant  improve- 
ments had  already  been  made  in  it ;  and, 
as  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee was  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Treasury,  other  improvements  would 
shortly  follow.  He  quite  admitted  that 
some  advantage  might  be  derived  from 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  espe- 
cially' in  the  direction  indicated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down.  What  he  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Rochester  was  that  he 
should  withdraw  his  Motion,  and  put 
himself  into  communication  with  his 
noble  Friend  the  Postmaster  General  in 
order  to  arrange  the  matter.  Mean- 
while, he  could  assure  his  hon.  Friend 
that  in  conducting  the  inquiry  he  would 
have  the  assistance  and  cordltd  support 
of  the  Government. 

Me.  GOLDSMID  said,  he  would  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum, 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TEACHEB8 

(IRELAND)  ACT,  1878. 

BZSOLTniOR. 

Mb.  MEfiDON,  in  risiiig  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  the  Irisli  National 
School  Teachers ;  and  to  move — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  'The 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1876,' 
having  failed  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the 
Teachers,  particnlarly  of  those  in  non-contribu- 
tory onions,  the  claims  of  the  Irish  National 
School  Teachers  deserve  the  immediate  attention 
of  Parliament,  with  a  view  of  substantially  and 
permanently  increasing  their  salaries,  and  secu- 
ring to  them  pensions  upon  retirement  from  old 
age  or  ill  health," 

said :  Sir,  I  am  sure  the  House  will 
think  I  am  perfectly  justified  if  I  tres- 
pass on  its  time  to  call  attention  to  this 
subject.  I  vill  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  the  House  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  first  brought  the  case  of  the 
teachers  before  it,  and  to  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken  to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition. On  the  9th  June,  1874,  I  had 
the  honour  of  submitting  to  this  House 
a  Motion  very  similar  to  the  present.  I 
gave  on  that  occasion  expression  to  the 
grievances  of  the  teachers.  For  instance, 
I  complained  that  in  the  first  place  their 
salaries  were  inadequate,  and  that  they 
had  to  teach  the  youth  of  Ireland  with- 
out having  sufficient  residences  provided 
for  them.  The  latter  was  a  grievance  on 
which  I  laid  particular  stress,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  it  has  to  a  very  great 
extent  been  remedied,  and  I  hope  before 
the  end  of  the  year  it  will  be  altogether 
remedied.  The  other  grievance  was, 
that  the  teachers  complained  that,  no 
matter  how  long  a  teacher  served  his 
country  as  a  teacher,  when  he  became 
incapacitated  from  ill-health  or  sickness 
he  had  no  retiring  pension,  and  nothing 
was  open  to  him  except  the  workhouse 
or  the  pauper's  grave.  On  that  occasion 
my  Motion  was,  by  permission  of  the 
House,  withdrawn  under  circumstances 
which  I  will  mention.  The  Govern- 
ment was  represented  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  stated  that  I  had 

"  Shown  that  the  present  position  of  the  Na- 
tional teachers  was  not  only  unjust  to  the 
teachers  but  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
education." 

He  also  stated  that  if  I  would  withdraw 
TOL.  CCJtXyni.    [third  skkies.] 


my  Motion  he  would  promise,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  teachers.  The  Secretary  for  War 
stated  that  "  undoubtedly  there  did 
exist  grievances  which  ought  to  be  reme- 
died." Therefore  I  did  not  press  my 
Motion,  but  left  the  Government  to  re- 
deem their  pledges.  From  that  time 
until  the  25th  June,  1876,  no  step  of  any 
kind  was  made  to  redeem  these  pro- 
mises. On  that  occasion  the  National 
School  Teachers  (Ireltind)  Bill,  which 
has  now  become  an  Act,  was  introduced 
into  this  House.  Its  object  was,  not  to 
ofi'er  any  relief  at  all  to  the  teachers,  but 
was  simply  to  cause  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  the 
school  teachers;  the  proposition  being 
that  the  amount  of  payment  for  results 
was  to  be  divided  into  three  portions — 
one-third  to  be  taken  out  of  the  funds 
provided  by  Parliament,  and  on  condi- 
tion that  one-third  was  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  Guardians  the  Government  would 
pay  the  additional  third.  On  the  31st 
July  a  Bill  was  introduced  dealing  with 
the  question  of  residences,  and  vnth  re- 
ference to  that  matter  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  except,  on  behalf  of  the  teachers,  to 
thank  the  Government  for  the  attention 
they  paid  to  the  subject,  and  for  the 
great  boon  that  Bill  will  eventually  give 
them.  The  first  complaint  which  I  have 
to  make  to-night  is  that  so  far  &om 
the  Government  having  redeemed  the 
pledges  which  they  gave  on  the  9th 
June,  1874,  the  teachers  are,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  in  a  worse  position 
than  they  were  before  they  agitated  in 
1874  for  the  removal  of  their  grievances. 
It  is  true  that  last  Session  the  class  sala- 
ries of  the  teachers  were  increased  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  it  was  reaUy  paying 
the  teachers  out  of  their  own  packets, 
for  up  to  last  Session  £120,000  was  paid 
to  them  by  way  of  payment  of  results, 
and  the  only  thing  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  with  respect  to  this  subject 
was  to  divide  it  into  two  portions — 
to  give  £60,000  for  results  and  the 
other  £60,000  to  increasing  the  class 
salaries.  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that 
this  process  has  produced  no  benefit 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  teachers, 
but  that  it  has  injured  them.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  results  which  were  to  be 
allocated  amongst  the  teachers  were 
only  to  be  allocated  to  them  condition- 
ally— that  is  to  say,  in  the  event  of  a 
Union  becoming  contributory  under  the 
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National  School  Teachers'  Act,  the  full 
amount  earned  by  the  teachers  must  be 
paid  to  them,  but  in  the  event  of  the 
Union  not  becoming  contributory,  then 
only  one-third  of  the  work  which  had 
been  done  was  to  be  paid  for.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  what  really  was 
the  grievance,  so  far  as  salaries  were  con- 
cerned, that  the  teachers  complained  of 
in  1874.  The  average  payment  to  teach- 
ers in  Ireland  of  all  classes  amounted  to 
£43  6».  9d.,  including  class  salaries,  pay- 
ments by  results,  and  local  fees ;  in 
England  the  average  amount  paid  to 
male  teachers  was  £103  10«.,  and  to 
female  teachers,  £62  9«. ;  in  Scotland 
the  amount  was  £110  7».  lOd.,  and 
£58  14«.  4d.,  respectively.  I  find,  as  a 
result  of  the  legislation  that  has  taken 
place,  that  in  the  Unions  which  have  be- 
come contributory  every  teacher  is  in 
receipt  now  of  a  much  smaller  salary  than 
he  was  in  1874.  I  will  refer  to  a  table 
given  in  the  41st  Report  of  the  National 
Commissioners  of  Education,  though  I 
do  not  accept  the  table  as  true  and 
authentic,  because  it  is  not.  From  that 
I  find  that  the  Commissioners  have 
taken  and  take  the  principal  teachers 
— ^that  is,  5,000  out  of  10,000,  in  the 
receipt  of  the  largest  amount  of  pay, 
and  from  that  data  they  show  the  salaries 
which  the  teachers  get.  They  show  that 
the  first  class  were  in  receipt,  from  every 
source,  of  £116  17«.  Id.  That  was  based 
on  the  salary — £62  a-year — and  on  the 
supposition  that  the  teachers  were  paid 
the  highest  of  the  results  fees.  The 
amount  of  the  results  fees  in  these  cases 
was  about  £26,  but  in  non-contributory 
Unions  for  the  last  year  the  teachers 
only  received  one-third  of  that  amount. 
I  find  by  reference  to  the  details  that  the 
entire  amountreceivable  in  non-contribu- 
tory Unions  for  teachers  of  the  first  class 
is£U4  64.  7i.,  instead  of  £116  17«.  lOi., 
which  they  were  in  receipt  of  in  1874; 
that  in  the  second  of  the  first  class  they 
were  in  receipt  of  £88  6s.  7d.  in  1874, 
and  now  the  amount  is  £79  6«.  5i. ; 
that  the  second  class  teachers  in  1874 
were  in  receipt  of  £62  2s.  4d.,  and  now 
they  get  £68  10«.  6d.,  and  that  in  the 
third  class  of  teachers  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  salaries  of  6«.  7d.  between 
now  and  1 874.  The  first  of  the  first  class 
of  female  teachers  received  £82  2«.  Id. 
now,  and  £93  2s.  bd.  in  1874 ;  the  second 
class,  £62  U.  6d.,  against  £69  6s.  3d. ; 
and  so  on    with  the    other  classes  in 

Mr.  Meldon 


proportion.  Therefore,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  resiQt  of  legis- 
lation has  been  seriously  to  diminish 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  because  at 
present  there  are  73  contributory  and 
93  non-contributory  Unions.  In  other 
words,  the  large  majority  get  nothing 
at  all  for  the  same  amount  of  work  done 
by  the  minority.  That  is  one  great 
objection  to  the  system  ;  but  what  is  the 
other  ?  It  is  a  most  important  one ;  be- 
cause no  legislation  has  ever  taken  place 
in  the  House  that  heu  caused  so  much 
injury  to  education  in  Ireland  as  has  the 
Bill  of  the  last  Session.  It  has  tended 
to  make  the  teachers  unpopular,  for  it 
has  led  the  poor  people  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  teachers  who  are  making  them 
pay  the  school  fees  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  More,  the  BiU  has  stirred 
up  an  agitation  from  North  to  South 
against  the  National  system  of  educa- 
tion. Further,  it  has  kindled  religious 
dissension — it  has  set  class  against  class, 
and  one  religious  denomination  against 
another.  For  seven,  years  the  teachers 
have  been  agitating  for  an  increase  to 
their  salaries,  and  nothing  coiild  have 
been  worse  than  that  they  should  have 
had  to  go  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  to  continue  their 
agitation  before  the  Guardians.  In 
September,  1876,  the  teachers  made  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  Unions,  and  65  out 
of  163  were  induced  to  become  con- 
tributory, but  not  one  of  them  had  the 
slightest  idea  they  were  becoming  con- 
tributory for  more  than  one  year,  where- 
as the  Act  made  them  contributory 
for  two  years.  Ninety-eight  remained 
non-contributory,  31  of  which  were 
unanimous  in  their  decision,  and  seven 
had  only  one  vote  for  becoming  con- 
tributory. At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  when  another  vote  could  be 
taken,  out  of  65  Unions  which  became 
contributory,  nine  took  the  earliest  steps 
they  could  to  become  non-contributory, 
19  which  had  voted  themselves  non- 
contributory  by  majorities  became  unani- 
mous, so  that  out  of  93  Unions  which 
again  voted  themselves  non-contribu- 
tory 62  were  unanimous  in  deciding 
that  they  would  not  contribute.  Other 
figures  showed  the  g^reat  objection  of 
the  Poor  Law  Guardians  to  become 
contributory.  The  great  question  in- 
volved is  not  a  merely  local  one.  It  is 
a  question  for  Parliament.  It  is  urged 
that  the  expenses  of  education  ought  to 
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be  prcrided  '^the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  that  the  Guardians  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  legidate  on  the  subject  as 
they  like.  The  difiCerence  between  the 
amounts  which  the  various  Unions,  are 
called  upon  to  pay  ranges  from  6d.  to 
id.,  and  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  say  if 
there  is  to  be  a  rate,  it  should  be 
national,  levied  equally  all  over  the 
country.  They  also  urge  that  it  is  an 
odious  thing  for  them  to  tax  ratepayers 
for  purposes  which  really  do  not  fall 
witmn  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law  at 
all.  Besides,  I  really  do  not  think  that 
it  is  constitutional  or  right  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  thus  shrink  from  the 
tatik  which  is  undoubtedly  theirs.  The 
"National"  system  is  not  national — it 
is  a  State  system,  and  it  is  perfectly 
open  to  the  Government  to  make  this 
jttdtry  grant  of  £60,000  out  of  the  Im- 
pericd  Exchequer.  It  is  said  Ireland 
does  not  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  education  as  does  England  and  Scot- 
land; but  I  contend  if  you  take  into 
account  the  voluntary  agencies  of  edu- 
cation at  work  in  Ireland  that  she  does 
contribute  to  education  equally  with 
England  and  Scotland.  What  will  be 
the  operation  of  this  Bill,  under  which 
a  Union  may  be  contributory  one  year 
and  non-contributory  the  next  ?  When 
you  employ  a  derk  you  employ  him  at 
a  fixed  salary,  and  on  certain  terms ; 
but  here  the  Government  are  employing 
these  teachers  under  an  agreement  that 
one  year  they  shall  have  £84  8«.  lOd., 
and  the  next  year,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  it  may  be  reduced  to 
£63  16«.  5d.  Is  not  that,  of  necessily,  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  scheme  ?  The 
teacher  will  never  know  what  his  in- 
come at  the  end  of  the  year  is  to  be, 
and  such  a  ^stem  —  even  if  all  the 
Unions  were  contributory — must  fail.  I 
will  not  dwell  further  on  that  point,  as 
I  know  that  I  shall  be  followed  by  hon. 
Members  who  understand  the  subject 
better  than  I  do.  I  have  shown  that 
the  Government  imdertook,  in  the  most 
solemn  way,  to  remedy  what  they  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  grievance  of  which  the 
teachers  complained,  and  they  ought  not 
to  shrink  from  doing  their  duty.  They 
ought  to  carry  out  the  pledge  which 
was  given  two  years  ago— namely,  in 
1874.  It  is  only  a  small  sum  of  £60,000 
a-year  which  is  required  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  the  tefUihers'  salaries  on  a 
Bouad  footing.    There  are  three  or  four 


different  courses  which  the  (Jovemment 
may  follow  in  the  matter.    They  may 
make  this  paltry  grant  of  £60,000  a 
grant  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
since  they  will  not  give  what  the  Irish 
people  really  want — a  denominational 
system.    They  may  make  the  Bill  com- 
pulsory, or  they  may  make  the  rate  a 
national  rate,  and  not  throw  the  burden 
altogether  on  one  class  only  of  the  com- 
munity.   If  the  Government  wish  to  re- 
open the  question  of  national  education 
in  Ireland  they  will  find  no  better  way 
of  doing  it  than  by  the  Bill  of  last  year, 
which  hcM  set  class  against  class,  Pro- 
testant against  GathoUc,  and  one  part 
of  Hie  country  against  another.    I  do 
not  find  fault  wim  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  for  what  he 
has  done.    I  admit  that  he  has  done— 
and  the  teachers  give  him  credit  for 
having  done — his  best,  and  no  blame 
lies  at  his  door ;  but  I  do  say  this  is  a 
question   which  should  be  thoroughly 
dealt  with  by  the  Government.    It  is  a 
question  for  the  Government  whether 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  come  down 
to  tills  House  and  propose  some  scheme 
to  remedy  what  they  have  admitted  to 
be  a  serious  grievance.  The  Government 
have  no  business  to  try  to  throw  their 
responsibilities  on  others.    The  duty  is 
theirs.    All  my  Motion  asks  is,  that  the 
attention  of  Parliament  shall  be  given 
to  a  grievance  which  two  years  ago  was 
unanimously  admitted  to  exist,  but  which 
no  attempt  whatever  has  been  made  to 
remedy.    There  is  only  one  other  point 
to  which  I  desire  to  direct  attention.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  one,  respecting  which 
I  hope  we  will  hear  some  satisfactory 
statement  from  the  Government  to-night. 
It  is  the  question  of  pensions.    That  is 
regarded  by  the  teachers  as  of  the  utmost 
importance — indeed,  so  serious  do  they 
consider  it  that  at  a  meeting  which  they 
recently  held  they  came  to  a  determina- 
tion that  even  out  of  their  miserable 
salaries  they  would  constitute  something 
towards  establishing  a  pension  fund,  or 
something  of  the  kind ;  but  they  thought 
the  Government  in  dealing  with    the 
subject  should  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Boyal  Commission.    This  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  doing  justice 
to  the  teachers,  it  is  one  that  vitally 
affects  National   education  in  Ireland. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  at  pre- 
sent there  are  many  incapacitated  teachers 
whom  the  school  managers  naturally  will 
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not  throw  on  the  world  to  go  to  the 

workhouse  or  to  a  pauper  grave.  Now 
that  there  are  bo  many  attractions  for 
educated  men  in  the  Civil  Service  and 
elsewhere,  how  could  they  expect  to  find 
good  men  for  National  school  teachers 
unless  this  question  of  pensions  is 
settled  ?  Everybody  must  admit  the 
paramount  importance  of  securing  for 
the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  Ireland 
men  of  ability  and  respectability.  It  is 
well  known  that  for  many  years  the 
teachers  have  been  holding  on  in  the 
belief  that  every  year  they  were  on  the 
eve  of  obtaining  the  boon  of  a  pension. 
It  was  admitted  in  1874,  and  again  last 
year,  that  the  system  of  pensions  ought 
to  be  introduced;  and  in  answer  to  a 
Question  which  I  put  to  him  this  Session 
the  Chief  Secretary  said  it  was  still  under 
consideration.  The  establishment  of  pen- 
nons was  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission which  sat  on  the  subject  of 
Primary  Education ;  and  what  is  the  use 
of  having  Royal  Commissions,  if  from 
year  to  year  ^eir  recommendations  are 
to  be  put  aside  ?  The  consequences  of 
the  matter  being  left  unsettled  have 
already  been  very  serious,  and  unless  a 
solution  of  the  question  is  arrived  at,  it 
will  be  impossible  in  future  to  get  men 
who  can  be  safely  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  the  children  of  Ireland.  I 
cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my 
obligations  for  the  very  courteous  hear- 
ing which  has  been  accorded  me,  and  I 
beg  now  to  move  my  Resolution. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, '  The  National 
School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1876,'  having 
failed  to  satisfy  the  just  demands  of  the 
Teachers,  particularly  of  those  in  non-contri- 
hutory  unions,  the  claims  of  the  Irish  National 
School  Teachers  deserve  the  immediate  attention 
of  Parliament,  with  a  view  of  substantially  and 
permanently  increasing  their  salaries,  and  se- 
curing to  them  pensions  upon  retirement  from 
old  age  or  ill  health," — [Mr.  Meldon,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

Me.  CHARLES  LEWIS,  in  present- 
ing a  Petition  on  the  subject  from  the 
National  Teachers  of  Derry,  said,  that  in 
the  main  he  cordially  assented  to  the  terms 
of  the  Motion,  though  he  regretted  some 
of  the  observations  that  had  fallen  &om 

JIfr,  Meldon 


the  bon.  and  learned  Member  as  to  the 
Bill  of  last  year  having  been  one  of  the 
worst  blows  the  system  of  National  edu- 
cation had  received.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  ever  since  the  present 
Government  had  been  in  office  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary  for  txQ- 
land  had  shown  himself  most  anxious,  not 
only  to  g^ve  his  individualattentionto  this 
subject,  but  in  the  most  discreet,  proper, 
and  efficient  manner,  to  try  and  get  over 
those  internal  dLfficulties  by  which  they 
all  knew  this  question  was  surrounded. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
Irish  system  and  that  of  England, 
verging  very  nearly  in  the  case  of  the 
former  of  going  on  that  dangerous  prin- 
ciple known  as  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. The  view  he  had  always 
taken  of  the  question  was  that  they  had 
a  right  to  insist  that  in  initiating  and 
maintaining  a  system  of  National  educa- 
tion they  should  comply  with  the  primary 
requisite,  without  which  any  system  was 
a  sham,  that  those  who  were  called  on 
to  teach  in  their  schools  should  have  as 
the  basis  of  their  salary  a  sufficient  sum 
for  their  maintenance  and  comfort.  The 
absence  of  that  basis  existed  to  a  certain 
degree  when  the  system  was  first  intro- 
duced 40  years  ago,  but  it  existed  now 
in  a  much  more  aggravated  form,  owing 
to  the  increase  which  had  taken  place  in 
Ireland,  as  well  as  England,  in  the  cost 
of  living.  The  real  root- evil  of  the  pre- 
sent system  was  that  the  salary  of  the 
National  school  teachers  in  Ireland  was 
a  mere  mockery ;  indeed,  they  could  not 
expect  a  system  to  be  successful  when 
the  State  dealt  with  its  servants  in  such 
a  way,  saying  to  them — "  We  will  pre- 
sent you  with  what  we  call  a  salary,  but 
which  is  a  miserable  pittance,  with  the 
chance  that  by  the  fleeting  will  and  opi- 
nions of  Guardians,  elected  periodically, 
you  may  possibly  at  the  end  of  the  year 
receive  some  wretched  supplement  to  it 
to  help  to  fill  your  empty  cupboards." 
He  admitted  cum  animo  uiat  the  Act  of 
last  year  was  passed  with  a  good  inten- 
tion, and  that  in  some  cases  it  had  affected 
a  partial  remedy ;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  present  even 
the  contributory  Unions  had  had  no  op- 
portunity of  becoming  non-contributoiy> 
and  it  was  a  significant  fact  that  of  the 
Unions  which  a  year  ago  passed  the 
contributory  resolutions,  several  had  al- 
ready shown  a  desire  to  become  non-> 
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contributory.  No  fewer  than  nine  Unions 
had'  taken  up  that  position,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  degrading  to  the  Nationtd 
school  teachers  than  in  such  an  arbi- 
trary and  fickle  manner  to  be  deprived 
of  the  small  supplement  to  their  salary 
vhich  they  had  been  taught  to  expect. 
Those  Unions  kept  the  word  of  promise 
to  the  ear  and  broke  it  to  the  hope. 
Legislation  could  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main as  it  was.  Either  they  must  take 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  make  the  Act 
compulsory,  or  the  Government  must  be 
more  free-handed,  and  make  a  great  ad- 
dition to  the  present  contribution  of 
£60,000.  It  would  be  a  far  less  evil  that 
the  people  should  submit  to  a  compulsory 
Act  without  representation  than  that  the 
present  wretched  system  should  go  on. 
Under  any  circumstances  they  must  not 
keep  the  National  school  teachers  in 
their  present  destitute  position.  He 
did  not  see  how  they  could  expect  to 
get  or  to  keep  efficient  teachers  if  they 
gave  them  such  miserable  salaries,  and 
no  pensions  to  look  forward  to.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  during  the  40  years  the 
system  had  been  in  operation  6,000  of 
the  National  school  teachers  should 
have  deserted  the  service.  Men  would 
be  always  on  the  watch  to  obtain  better 
employment  elsewhere,  and  even  if  they 
remained  it  was  but  sluggish  service  that 
would  be  obtained  from  them.  The  most 
efficient  system  might  be  rendered  most 
inefficient  on  account  of  such  a  mode  of 
remuneration,  which  was  hardly  con- 
sistent with  common  honesty,  and  which 
no  private  individual  would  adopt  to- 
wards his  own  servants.  The  workhouse 
school  teachers,  whose  salaries  were 
below  those  of  the  other  teachers,  com- 
plained that,  through  the  abolition  of 
gratuities  since  the  Act  of  1875,  they 
received  barely  the  same  pay  as  before, 
even  in  contributory  Unions;  while  in 
non-contributory  Unions  the  Act  had 
resulted  in  a  positive  loss  to  them.  In 
conclusion,  he  would  ask  that  the  teach- 
ers generally  shotild  be  elevated  from 
the  degradation  in  which  they  had  been 
involved  by  such  a  grievously  inadequate 
system  of  payment. 

Sib  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  he  was 
one  of  a  deputation  which  waited  on  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  to  represent  this  matter  to 
him.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  received 
them  very  courteously ;  but  he  regretted 
to  find  that  the  case  was  now  where  it 


was  then,  no  decided  step  having  been 
taken  on  the  subject.  He  thought  the 
teachers  had  great  reason  to  complain  of 
the  inadequacy  of  their  remuneration. 
Unless  we  paid  men  adequately  for  the 
duties  they  had  to  perform  we  could  not 
expect  those  duties  to  be  performed  effi- 
ciently. Besides,  when  a  teacher  became 
incapacitated,  he  ought  to  be  properly, 
though  not  extravagantly,  provided  for. 
Unless  this  were  done  we  could  not  ex- 
pect men  to  become  school  teachers,  as 
so  many  other  modes  of  employment 
were  open  to  them  in  the  present  day. 
He  hoped  and  felt  confident  that  this 
matter  would  receive  the  favourable  con- 
sideration  of  the  GtDvemment,  and  that 
before  six  months  had  elapsed  something 
would  be  done  which  would  prove  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  Ireland  and  to 
those  meritorious  public  servants,  the 
National  school  teachers. 

Me.  KAVANAGH  said,  although  he 
concurred  in  many  of  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kildare 
(Mr.  Meldon),  he  cotild  not  fuUy  agree 
with  the  terms  used  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Resolution.  He  could  not  concur 
with  those  who  were  advising  the  Go- 
vernment to  make  the  Act  of  1875  com- 
pulsory as  regarded  the  non-contributory 
IJnions,  and  as  the  Resolution  seemed  to 
point  that  way  he  could  not  support  it. 
As  he  himself  took  some  part  in  endea- 
vouring to  get  the  Unions  in  which  he 
had  influence  to  become  contributory, 
he  thought  it  right  to  state  that  when 
doing  so  he  pressed  the  matter  upon 
the  guardians  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  only  asked  to  agree  to  a  provision 
of  a  temporary  character,  and  he  was 
therefore  boimd  to  protest  against  its 
being  made  compulsory.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  education  of  the 
young  was  a  question  of  the  highest 
national  importance,  and  therefore  the 
funds  for  its  support  should  be  levied  oflf 
all  kinds  and  sorts  of  property,  and  not 
thrown  upon  the  poor  rate  which  was 
levied  ofif  land  alone,  and  was  far  too 
heavily  burdened  already. 

Mb.  law  said,  it  was  of  great  import- 
ance that  the  salary  and  »tatu$  of  the 
National  school  teachers  in  Ireland 
should  be  improved.  It  had  been  well 
said,  "  Such  as  the  schoolmaster  is  such 
will  be  the  school."  To  secure  and  re- 
tain the  services  of  really  good  men 
better  pay  was  necessary,  and  it  was 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  so  large 
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a  portion  of  tlieir  salary  should  be  left 
dependent  upon  fees,  a  casual  source  of 
income  quite  beyond  their  control.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Unions  of  Ireland  had  re- 
fused to  act  upon  the  permissive  measure 
on  that  subject  passed  last  year,  and  the 
result  was  that  there  existed  a  gross  in- 
equality in  the  remuneration  of  this  class 
of  public  servants  which  was  justified  by 
no  substantial  difference  in  the  work 
they  did,  but  depended  merelyon  the  acci- 
dental whims  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 
The  Act,  in  short,  could  not  be  deemed 
successful,  since  its  practical  effect  was  to 
leave  two-thirds  of  the  National  school- 
masters of  Ireland,  as  had  been  said, 
"shamefully  underpaid."  He  under- 
stood that  something  would  be  done 
by  the  Government  for  the  teachers  in 
the  matter  of  residences,  and  also  in 
regard  to  pensions;  but  the  question 
of  their  salaries  atill  remained  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  he  thought  that  a  small  amount 
of  local  taxation  for  that  purpose  wottld 
not  only  be  unobjectionable  in  itself,  but 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
people  more  anxious  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  than  they  were  now,  as 
they  would  feel  that  they  had  in  any 
case  to  pay  something  towards  its  sup- 
port. A  rate  of  about  \d.  in  the 
pound  all  over  Ireland,  half  being  paid 
by  the  landlord  and  half  by  the  tenant) 
was  hardly  a  matter  about  which  it  was 
worth  whUe  to  raise  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion and  representation.  He  thought 
this  Act  could  not  be  left  as  it  was.  He 
looked  upon  the  National  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  as  a  decided  success, 
and  he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  desired 
that  the  system  should  be  maintained  with 
still  greater  efficiency,  but  that  could  not 
be  dune  untU  this  Act  was  amended. 

Mb.  H.  a.  HEBBEBT  said,  he  was 
certain  that  no  class  in  Ireland  would 
hesitate  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  enable  these  National 
school  teachers  to  occupy  that  respect- 
able position  in  society  to  which  their 
merits  and  the  very  important  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged  entitled  them, 
and  he  therefore  urged  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  propose  a  measure  which 
would  put  taxation  equally  on  all  classes 
to  raise  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Mb.  BBUEN  said,  he  cordially  agreed 
with  that  part  of  the  Besolution  which 
related  to  the  necessity  for  increasing 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  securing 

Mr.  Law 


pensions  for  them  on  retirement,  and 
would  express  a  hope  that  it  would 
receive  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
He  could  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Act  of  last  Session  had  failed  in  any 
respect,  because  it  had  only  been  in 
operation  for  seven  months.  As  to  the 
former  part  of  the  Besolution,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  basis  of  taxation  which 
was  established  by  it  was  fair  and  just, 
for  that  one  Union  should  pay  id.  in  the 
pound  and  another  M.  was  a  thing  which 
no  official  Member  of  the  House  could 
have  foreseen  when  the  Bill  was  passed. 
In  that  respect  there  was  no  doubt  it 
had  been  unsatisfactory.  He  considered 
that  the  restilt  fees  were  diverted  from 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  origin- 
ally intended  tmd  went  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  children  whose  parents 
were  perfectly  able  to  pay  for  them.  He 
believed  that  by  a  recurrence  to  the 
id.  a- week  fees  from  parents  who 
could  afford  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  a  large  sum  would  be 
realized,  which  would  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  pay  adequate  salaries  to  the 
teachers ;  and  the  possession  of  a  staff 
of  really  good  masters  would  greatly 
assist  in  getting  over  the  difficulties 
which  would  be  encountered  when  the 
compulsory  system  was  introduced  into 
Ireland,  for  the  children  would  always 
be  attracted  to  schools  in  which  a  good 
education  was  given.  That  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  were  insufficient  was  ad- 
mitted over  and  over  again,  and  a  com- 
parison with  the  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  instructive.  In 
England  the  amount  of  the  Government 
grant  was  £772,768,  and  the  school  fees 
£697,773 ;  in  Scotland  the  grant  was 
£100,370,  and  the  fees  £115,706 ;  but  in 
Ireland  the  grant  was  £408,129,  and  the 
school  fees  only  £53,966.  The  average 
paid  in  fees  in  England  was  8«.  per 
head,  in  Scotland  10«.,  and  in  Ireland 
2«.  9d.  That  showed  that  the  idea  of 
supporting  the  schools  in  Ireland  by 
fees  was  a  failure.  It  had  frequently 
been  said  that  the  contributions  to  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  were  very  small,  being 
as  low,  according  to  some,  as  13  or  14 
per  cent.  The  Beport,  however,  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Primary  Education  in 
Ireland  showed  that  in  1868  the  volun- 
tary  contributions  outside  the  National 
system  amounted  to  £108,000,  and  inside 
the  National  system  to  £101,000 — in  all 
to  £209,000,  or  more  than  55  per  cent. 
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Since  that  year,  the  voluntaiy  contribn- 
tions  in  Ireland  had  increased.  The 
landowners  in  Ireland  would  not  be 
found  backward  when  they  were  called 
on  to  assist  in  promoting  the  education 
of  the  people,  out  they  ought  not  to  be 
the  only  persons  to  bear  the  burden. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  it  seemed  clear 
that  they  were  all  agreed  upon  the  point 
that  the  salaries  of  the  National  school 
teachers,  considering  what  an  excellent 
body  of  men  they  were,  were  wretchedly 
low,  and  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  Empire  that  they  shotild  be  raised ; 
therefore  the  question  might  be  put  out  of 
any  contention  in  future  in  that  House. 
How  it  was  to  be  done  was  another  and 
a  difficult  question.  When  the  proposal 
to  permit  the  Unions  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  salaries  of  the  teachers  was 
last  year  before  the  House,  he  pointed 
out  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  the  difficulties  that 
would  stand  in  its  way.  Even  those 
Boards  of  Guardians  wmch  had  refused 
to  contribute  acknowledged  that  the 
salaries  were  too  low,  and  their  objec- 
tion to  contribute  was  based  on  several 
g^unds,  some  of  which,  he  thought, 
were  well  founded.  He  contended  that, 
in  consequence  of  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  asked  to  con- 
tribute much  more  towards  the  educa- 
tion rates  than  the  people  of  England. 
In  England,  in  1874,  the  amount  raised 
by  rates  for  school  purposes  was 
£197,000,  and  in  Ireland  £35,000, 
about  the  same  proportion,  according  to 
population ;  but  if  the  comparative 
wealth  of  the  two  countries  were  con- 
sidered the  Irish  contribution  should  not 
be  more  than  £11,000.  Unfortunately, 
the  voluntary  contributions  to  schools 
in  Ireland  were  given  in  a  form  which 
the  Government  did  not  recognize.  There 
had  latterly  been  a  large  increase  of 
rates  in  Lreland,  the  great  bulk  of 
which,  in  the  shape  of  county  cess, 
fell  on  the  tenants,  and  they  were 
therefore  naturally  averse  to  any  addi- 
tional increase.  They  were  the  more 
unwilling  to  pay  augmented  education 
rates  because  the  National  system  as  at 
present  worked  in  Ireland  did  not  secure 
that  religious  and  denominational  edu- 
cation which  Protestants  and  Catholics 
alike  desired.  If  the  Guardians  con- 
tributed to  the  expenses  of  a  school, 
they  would  naturally  seek  to  have  con- 
trol over  it;  and  as  in  most  of  the  Unions 


the  majority  of  the  Guardians  differed  in 
religion  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  the  latter  would  strenuously 
object  to  placing  the  control  of  the 
schools  in  tne  hands  of  the  Guardians, 
and  would  justly  raise  the  cry  of  perse- 
cution. He  objected  to  the  proposal  to 
levy  &\d.  rate  on  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
for  that  would  simply  amount  to  an  ad- 
ditional tax  of  £20,000,  besides  the 
school  rate  of  £35,000  now  raised.  The 
Government  could  easily  solve  the  diffi- 
culty by  raising  the  payment  for  the 
Irish  National  schools  to  the  same  rate 
as  that  given  to  the  Scotch.  Scotland, 
with  a  population  of  3,360,000,  received 
£464,000  a-year,  while  Ireland,  with  a 
population  of  5,400,000,  received  only 
£628,000  ;  in  other  words,  Scotland  got 
2».  9Jrf.  per  head  and  Ireland  2s.  Zd. 
He  was  disappointed  with  the  way  in 
which  the  Conservative  Government  had 
dealt  with  this  question.  He  had  been 
told  before  he  became  a  Member  of  that 
House  that  he  should  find  the  Conser- 
vatives much  more  in  accord  than  the 
Liberals  with  the  views  of  the  Irish 
people  on  the  subject  of  denominational 
education ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  present 
Government  had  dealt  the  most  in- 
sidious and  dangerous  blow  to  denomi- 
national education  in  Ireland  that  it  had 
received  for  the  last  30  years  by  the 
attempt  to  place  the  schools  under  the 
control  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 
The  scheme  to  which  the  Irish  people 
so  strongly  objected  was  in  effect  a 
school  board  system  in  disguise,  and 
without  the  protection  which  popular 
elections  afforded. 

Da.  WAED  said,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, when  they  came  into  office,  gave 
the  teachers  an  increase  of  salary,  but 
they  coupled  it  with  conditions  which 
deprived  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number 
of  the  increase.  They  had,  in  fact,  in- 
creased the  grievance  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  settle.  The  truth  was  the 
country  was  not  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  that  was  the  reason  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  would  not  con- 
tribute funds.  The  present  system  was 
bad  in  principle,  bad  in  practice,  and  it 
must  eventually  be  given  up,  and  the 
sooner  that  was  done  the  better  it  would 
be  for  both  Irish  and  English  interests. 
He  charged  the  Government,  in  respect 
of  the  National  Board,  with  having 
broken  their  bargain  in  placing,  within 
the  last  two  years.  Sir  Bobert  Cane  and 
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Sir  Dominic  Corrifan  on  the  Board  as'the 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  opinion 
of  Ireland. 

SiK  PATEIOK  O'BEIEN  said,  the 
question  which  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  referred  to  was  a 
large  one — namely,  whether  they  should 
abrogate  the  great  National  system  and 
institute  another,  but  he  would  not 
venture  upon  a  bye-question  of  the 
character  of  that  before  the  House  to  dis- 
cuss whether  denominationalism  should 
be  substituted  for  the  National  system 
in  Ireland,  as  he  did  not  think  that  the 
Resolution  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Kildare  pointed  in  that 
direction.  He  believed  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House  was  one  which 
the  Government  should  solve.  It  was 
an  admitted  grievance,  and  it  should  be 
remedied.  It  was  now  quite  clear  that 
unless  something  was  done  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  teachers,  education  in  Ire- 
land would  suffer.  At  present  they 
received  miserable  pittances,  and  the 
system  which  now  existed  ought  not  to 
be  tolerated  in  any  civilized  country. 

Mb.  SULLITAN  said,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
King's  County  that  the  most  useful 
course  to  adopt  would  be  to  consider 
what  might  be  said  against  the  Eesolu- 
tion — what,  in  fact,  would  be  said  by  the 
Scotch  and  English  constituencies  when 
they  found  an  application  of  this  sort 
coming  before  the  House — that  was,  the 
Irish  Members  asking  that  a  scheme 
more  just  towards  these  teachers  should 
be  secured  for  improving  their  salaries. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  release  the  im- 
poverished people  of  Ireland  from  the 
state  of  suffering  and  degradation  to 
which  the  existing  system  exposed 
them,'  and  he  hoped  they  would  take 
such  a  course  as  would  secure  for  the 
National  school  teachers  in  Ireland  a 
better  salary,  and  in  all  respects  due 
consideration.  The  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  would  tell  them  that  the  state  in 
which  the  National  school  teachers  in 
Ireland  were  kept,  so  far  as  salary  was 
concerned,  was  disgraceful.  Their  pay 
was  a  reproach  to  Ireland,  and  a  re- 
proach to  the  age.  How  did  that  arise  ? 
Here  they  had  the  fact  that  the  local 
gentry  of  Ireland  were  not  embodied  in 
any  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  although 
the  masses  of  the  people  were  now  re- 
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moved  from  the  time  when  it  was  made 
felony  to  educate  them,  they  yet  were 
exposed  to  sufferings  in  connection  with 
it  such  as  had  that  evening  been  de- 
scribed. It  was  frequently  said  in  that 
House,  and  he  felt  bound  to  repeat  it 
with  sorrow,  that  the  gentry  of  Ireland 
had  80  oompletelv  failed  in  sympathy 
with  education  in  Ireland  that  there  was 
no  compEirison  between  them  and  the 
gentry  of  England  and  Scotland.  There 
was  the  blot.  The  failure  was  not  in 
the  State  assistance.  He  would  go 
further,  and  say  that  the  middle  classes 
in  the  large  towns  had  not  come  forward 
to  aid  the  schools  as  the  same  class  had 
done  in  England.  It  would  be  false 
patriotism  to  deny  that  if  the  pennies 
which  went  every  Saturday  to  other  tills 
went  elsewhere  there  wotdd  be  no  call 
to  apply  to  the  national  Exchequer. 
There  was  no  question  of  that  truth. 
He  did  not  want  on  that  occasion 
to  present  Ireland  in  the  position  of 
asking  a  fr^sh  dole.  The  ftulure  arose 
out  of  the  non-recognition  of  the  na- 
tional schools  in  Ireland  which  had  been 
accorded  to  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  gentry  and 
middle  classes  were  alienated,  and  had 
no  sympathy  with  a  system  which  had 
no  relation  to  the  wants  and  especially 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  whole 
people.  It  had  been  said,  in  fact,  that 
the  education  given  was  seditious  in  it- 
self, and  it  had  been  discouraged  as 
much  as  possible.  Patriotism  and  re- 
ligion were  banished  from  the  Irish 
schools.  He  stated  as  a  fact  that  every- 
thing breathing  of  patriotism  was  as 
a  consequence  frowned  upon  and  was 
banished  from  the  school  books,  and 
he  challenged  contradiction.  They  had 
made  the  Irish  school  books  barren  of 
every  attraction,  and  could  they  wonder 
that  it  was  decaying  and  dying  all  over 
Ireland?  Why,  in  the  22  school  books 
of  the  National  schools  of  Ireland,  the 
name  of  their  own  country  was  only 
twice  mentioned.  If  that  was  the  case, 
how  could  it  be  expected  but  that  there 
should  have  been  a  deficit  in  local  sub- 
scriptions ?  The  pith  of  the  case  was 
that  the  National  school  teacher  was 
pinched  between  the  State  and  the  neg- 
lect of  the  people,  who  wanted  a  system 
of  education  according  to  their  own 
wants  and  tastes.  The  people  had  left 
the  schools,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  this  great  failure  had  occurred.  And 
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yet  ttey  caUed  this  a  national  system. 
"Why,  it  was  an  insult  to  the  people. 
But  why  should  the  national  school- 
master be  the  victim  of  this  unhappy 
state  of  things?  He  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  take  some  steps — he  did 
not  say  what  they  should  be— but  he  did 
ask  that  the  Irish  teacher  should  not  be 
crushed  between  two  mUlstones,  or 
crushed  and  humiliated.  He  did  not 
ask  that  they  should  be  made  indepen- 
dent, but  he  did  ask  that  some  decent 
provision  should  be  afforded  them.  EvU 
would  be  the  day  when  they  entered  the 
school-room  without  being  actuated  by 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  which  would 
make  them  more  useful,  because  more 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  feelings  of 
those  who  were  to  be  instructed,  and  of 
those  who  must,  in  order  to  make  any 
system  effective,  co-operate  in  making 

it  80.  

Mb.  O'EETLLT  believed  that  the 
present  inadequate  remuneration  was 
driving  away  the  best  class  of  teachers 
into  oUier  paths  of  life,  and  that  was 
in  itself  a  great  national  loss.  With 
respect  to  residences  for  the  teachers, 
he  thought  that  pressure  ought  to 
be  brought  to  bear  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land upon  the  localities  to  provide 
them,  and  this  would  prove  to  be  a 
welcome  boon.  But  the  real  difficulty 
existed  in  connection  with  the  question 
of  salaries  and  pension,  and  it  was  one 
which  on  many  grounds  deserved  the 
earnest  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. It  had  been  said  that  Ire- 
land did  not  contribute  as  largely 
towards  the  cost  of  primary  education 
as  England  did ;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  Ireland  was  a  poor  and  Eng- 
land a  rich  country,  and  that  the  system 
of  education  to  which  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  expected  to  contribute  was  one 
with  which  they  were  not  satisfied.  Still, 
he  thought  the  Irish  Members  would 
perform  a  patriotic  duty,  if  they  insisted 
on  a  greater  amount  of  aid  being  ren- 
dered by  those  who  were  able  to  afford 
it.  The  provision  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  might  be  supplemented  by  oon- 
tribations  from  Boards  of  Guardians 
had  failed,  though  he  readily  admitted 
that  the  intention  out  of  which  it  arose 
was  good.  In  conclusion,  he  wished  it 
to  be  understood  that  if  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Kildare 


had  proposed  to  make  that  system  com- 
pulsory he  should  not  have  supported 
the  Motion  before  the  House;  but  he 
had  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  per- 
mission to  say  his  Motion  did  not  imply 
any  such  intention. 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH 
said,  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kildare  involved  questions 
of  so  much  importance  and  difficulty 
that  he  was  sure  the  House  would  excuse 
him  from  entering  into  many  of  the  topics 
whichhad  been  touched  upon  in  thecourse 
of  the  discussion.  In  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  subject-matter  of  the  Motion  he 
had  steadily  kept  two  points  in  view.  He 
had  not  so  much  thought  it  necessary  to 
put  additional  money  into  the  pockets  of 
more  or  less  deserving  teachers,  aa  to  do 
what  he  could  to  insure  that  a  more 
efficient  staff  should  be  provided  for 
giving  education  in  Irish  schools ;  and 
in  considering  the  means  available  for 
the  purpose  he  had  not  lost  sight  of  the 
disproportion  which  existed  in  Ireland 
between  the  amount  of  money  contri- 
buted for  educational  purposes  from  Im- 
perial and  local  sources.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Eildare  had  not  in- 
cluded the  question  of  teachers'  resi- 
dences in  his  Motion,  although  he  had 
referred  to  it  in  his  speech.  He  supposed 
from  this  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  approved  the  way  in  which  the 
Government  dealt  with  this  branch  of  the 
question  in  their  Bill  of  last  year,  by 
undertaking  in  the  case  of  vested  and 
non-vested  schools  to  supplement  con- 
tributions from  local  sources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  teachers'  residences. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  acted  in 
a  similar  spirit  in  reference  to  incomes 
by  adding  to  the  amount  voted  by  the 
guardians  by  way  of  result  fees  earned 
by  the  teachers.  The  scarcity  of  local  con- 
tributors in  Ireland,  as  compared  with 
England  and  Scotland,  had  been  attri- 
buted to  the  system  of  education  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  not  being 
acceptable  to  the  public  ;  and  that  system 
was  denounced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  as  one  that  banished 
from  the  schools  the  slightest  recognition 
of  religion.  In  answer  to  that,  he  could 
only  say  that  from  his  experience,,  he 
believed  the  religious  idea  was  as  much 
represented  in  the  system  of  education 
in  Ireland  as  in  the  system  which  now 
prevailed  in  England.  In  1874  there 
were  1,789  clerical  managers,  of  whom 
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1,252  were  Homan  Catholics,  as  against 
989  lay  managers.  Would  those  clerical 
manas^ers  act  if  the  slightest  recognition 
of  reugion  were  banished  from  the 
schools  ?  When  1,000,000  Irish  children 
of  all  denominations  were  on  the  rolls  of 
those  schools  the  system  had  a  fair  claim 
to  he  considered  national,  and  when  the 
parents  accepted  for  their  children  the 
education  given  in  those  schools,  could 
they  fairly  urge  their  dislike  of  the  sys- 
tem as  a  reason  for  declining  to  contri- 
bute a  small  portion  of  its  cost?  He 
thought  it  would  be  admitted  there  was 
no  longer  any  force  in  the  claim  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  to  be  exempted  from 
local  contributions  on  the  ground  that 
the  system  was  not  a  national  one.  Nor 
did  it  seem  that  such  a  view  was  now 
taken  in  Ireland  to  any  great  extent :  for 
it  appeared  from  aEetum  just  presented 
to  the  House  that  out  of  163  Unions,  it 
was  in  four  only  that  they  objected  to 
vote  money  upon  the  ground  that  the 
system  was  not  national.  When  speak- 
ing on  this  subject  in  1874,  while  admit- 
ting that  some  measures  ought  to  be 
taken  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
national  teachers,  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  looking  to  local  contributions 
for  this  purpose :  and  by  the  measure  of 
last  Session  he  had  attempted  to  evoke 
such  local  contributions.  No  doubt,  such 
a  policy  was  now  even  more  urgently 
required  than  when  his  predecessor  in 
office  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  had 
recommended  it :  for  while  the  local  con- 
tributions amounted  only  to  some  £56,000 
in  1868  as  compared  with  State  aid  to 
the  amount  of  £270,000,  they  were  but 
some  £70,000  in  1 874,  as  compared  with 
State  aid  to  the  amount  of  £448,000.  Be- 
ferring  to  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1875,  he 
found  that  it  had  been  adopted  in  about 
70  Unions,  including  those  of  Dublin, 
Cork,  Waterford,  and  Belfast ;  the  total 
valuation  of  the  contributory  Unions 
being  over  £7,000,000,  as  against  the 
valuation  of  £6,000,000  of  the  non-con- 
tributory Unions.  What  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  teachers  under  the  Act  in  the 
schools  of  contributory  Unions?  They 
had  obtained  £32,000  from  the  Unions 
as  payment  for  results,  £64,000  from  the 
Treasury  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
£32,000  increase  in  the  salaries,  making 
a  total  of  £128,000  as  against  £64,000 
that  they  might  have  earned  by  way  of 
results  fees  under  the  system  in  force 
last  year.     That,  he  thought,  would  be 
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admitted  to  be  a  veiy  satisfactoiy  im- 
provement in  the  position  of  the  teach- 
ers in  contributory  Unions.  Coming  to 
the  non-contributory  Unions,  he  would 
admit  that  the  condition  of  the  teachers 
in  them  was  very  different  from  that  of 
teachers  in  contributory  Unions;  but 
their  position,  as  a  whole,  was  better 
than  it  was  in  1874-5.  The  increase  of 
salaries  was  a  special  boon  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  smaller  schools,  who  were  the 
class  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kildare  had  always  referred 
as  being  peculiarly  in  need  of  better  pay : 
and  they  were  able  to  earn  a  certain  sum 
in  addition  by  result  fees.  The  total 
incomes  of  the  whole  body  of  teachers  in 
non-contributory  Unions  during  the  cur- 
rent year  might  be  taken  approximately 
at  £3,500  more  than  in  1874.  It  must 
not  be  considered,  however,  that  the 
whole  time  of  the  teacher,  particularly 
in  these  small  schools,  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  the  school.  It  was 
obvious  that  he  had,  and  must  have,  other 
means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  ["  No, 
no ! "]  There  was  no  doubt  whatever 
that  beyond  the  income  from  the  school, 
he  earned  not  unfrequently  much  more 
in  the  way  of  payment  from  pupils, 
which  was  never  heard  of  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education.  The  losers  by 
the  new  system  in  non-contributory 
Unions  had  mainly  been  large  school^ 
and  the  convent  schools ;  but  he  would 
remind  hon.  Members  from  Ireland  that, 
according  to  the  Eevised  Code  of  the 
Education  Department  in  Great  Britain, 
schools  now  lost  a  portion  of  the  Qovern- 
ment  Grant  earned  by  them  for  results, 
if  there  was  a  failure  of  local  aid.  He 
could  say  on  behalf  of  the  Act  that  he 
thought,  in  spite  of  what  had  been  said, 
that  it  had  in  many  ways  even  in  non- 
contributory  Unions  done  no  little  good, 
and  he  knew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
among  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
Act  idmost  invariably  ha!d  been  found 
the  Irish  landlords,  on  whom  the  hon. 
Member  for  Louth  had  made  some  ob- 
servations which  seemed  to  him  hardly 
fair :  for  in  this  way  many  of  them  had 
shown  that  they  were  not  indifferent, 
but  ready  to  tax  themselves  for  the  pur- 
poses of  national  education.  He  was 
bound  to  admit  that  the  success  of  the 
Act  had  not  been  all  that  he  had  hoped ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  more 
successful  than  many  of  his  hon.  Friends 
in  Ireland  had  predicted.    It  had  done 
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this — it  had  added  to  local  contributions, 
■which  before  were  very  scanty,  an  annual 
sum  of  £32,000  for  two  years ;  but  more 
than  that,  it  had  initiated  a  better  sys- 
tem of  local  contribution  in  Ireland,  and 
done  something  to  induce  the  wealthier 
classes  to  take  more  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  When  he  proposed 
it  last  year,  he  said  it  was  merely  a 
tentative  measure.    It  might  fail,  and  if 
it  did  it  would  rest  with  the  House,  at  a 
future  period,  to  amend  it.  He  confessed, 
however,  he  stiU  looked  forward  with 
great  hopes  to  its  ultimate  success,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  fresh  legislation. 
Yet  he  admitted  that  something  required 
to  be  done  to  meet  the  case  of  teachers 
in  non-contributory  Unions.    To  decide 
what  that  should  be  was  not  easy :  and 
looking  to  the  recent  date  of  the  Act 
which  had  been  under  discussion,   he 
thought  the  House  would  readily  allow 
him  time  to  consider  how  this  difficulty 
might  best  be  met.    He  could  hold  out 
no  hope  that  the  entire  sum  requisite 
should  come  from  the  Imperial  Exche- 
quer.   That  would  be  not  only  a  mistake 
in  itself,  but  it  would  be  a  more  fatal 
mistake  now  than  at  any  former  period, 
when  they  had  endeavoured  to  obtain,  and 
had  been  so  largely  successful  in  obtain- 
ing, local  contributions  for  Irish  educa- 
tion.   Nor  was  he  prepared  to  propose 
that  the  voluntary  rate  should  be  changed 
into  a  compulsory  rate  for  the  whole  of 
Ireland.    Another  suggestion  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Longford 
(Mr.   O'EeUly),  which   was  something 
akin  to  what  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Koyal  Commission — that  the  grant 
should  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  local 
contributions.     That  suggestion,  on  the 
whole,  commended  itself  to  his  mind  as 
the'  best,  but  he  could  not  express  any 
definite  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  course  which  ought 
to  be  pursued.    As  to  securing  to  Irish 
National  school  teachers  pensions  upon 
retirement  from  old  age  or  ill  health,  he 
might  say  that  he  had  communicated 
with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject ;  but  it 
was  right  to  add  that  this  was  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  question 
brought  forward,   because  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  teacher  was  more 
the  servant  of  the  school  managers  than 
of  the  Gt>vemment,  and  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  might,  if  pen- 
mons  of  any  kind  were  conc^ed  to  Lish 


teachers,  be  called  iu)on  to  meet  a  similar 
demand  firomOreat  Britain.  It  was  asked 
why  they  did  not  bring  the  teacher  more 
under  the  control  of  the  Government ; 
but  if  such  a  thing  were  attempted,  there 
were  thousands  of  schools  in  Ireland 
which  might  be  withdrawn  from  educa- 
tional purposes  by  their  managers,  and 
the  Government  would  then  be  compelled 
to  provide  not  only  fresh  teachers,  but 
&esh  schools  too.  The  only  feasible  so- 
lution of  this  question  that  had  been 
suggested,  appeared  to  be  that  the  teacher 
should  obtain  a  certain  annuity  from  the 
Government  on  showing  that  he  had 
provided  a  Post  Office  annuity,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  for  himself.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kildare  that  the  whole  subject  had  by 
no  means  escaped  his  attention,  and  he 
was  anxiously  endeavouring  to  arrive  at 
some  satisfactory  solution  of  it.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  not  force  a  divi- 
sion on  his  Motion. 

Mk.  MELDON  :  After  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  which,  I 
think,  means  something  will  be  done 
this  Session,  I  shall,  with  the  leave  of 
the  House,  withdraw  my  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

THE  TICHBORNE  CASE— THE  QUEEN  v. 

CASTRO— EVIDENCE  OF  WITNESSES. 

0BSERYATI0K8. 

Mb.  WHALLEY,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  statements  of  certain 
deponents  to  affidavits  stating  that  the 
convict  Castro,  alias  Orton,  was  not  Arthur 
Orton,  and  to  ask.  Whether  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
would  take  notice  of  such  evidence  aa 
might  bebrought  before  him  as  to  perjury 
committed  against  the  convict  on  the 
Tichbome  trial,  with  a  view  to  prose- 
cuting such  persons  for  peijury  m  the 
event  of  there  appearing  to  be  reason- 
able and  probable  grounds  for  such  pro- 
secution, said,  that  his  Notice  arose  out 
of  a  Question  he  put  a  night  or  two  ago 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
with  reference  to  affidavits  made  in  be- 
half of  the  Tichbome  Claimant,  and 
charging  some  of  the  witnesses  wilJi  per- 
jury who  had  sworn  that  he  was  Arthur 
Orton.  He  represented  on  that  occasion 
the  feeling  of  some  half-a-million  of  per- 
sons who  had  signed  Petitions  for  the 
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release  of  the  Claimaiit,  and  of  some 
millions  of  persons — and  their  number 
was  still  increasing — who  sympathized 
with  him  and  desired  his  release. 
Though  he  took  no  part  in  getting  up 
Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Claimant,  he 
certainly  did  sympathize  with  the  ob- 
servations of  the  learned  Judge  who 
tried  the  case  on  the  occasion  of  one  of 
those  unprecedented  progresses  which 
he  had  thought  fit  to  make  through  the 
country,  when  he  referred  in  strong 
terms  to  the  agitation  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  question,  and  which  was 
calculated,  as  he  suggested,  to  under- 
minepublicconfidence  in  the  fair  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  It  had  been  his  (Mr. 
Whalley's)  desire,  feeling  that  this  mat- 
ter could  not  remain  where  it  was,  so  to 
act  that  it  should  be  discussed  in  a  calm 
and  quiet  way,  and  in  a  manner  likely  not 
to  undermine,  but  to  restore  public  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  said  in  answer  to  the  Question, 
that  he  had  dealt  with  the  case  as  he 
had  dealt  with  every  other.  That  state- 
ment, however,  he  must  take  leave  to 
deny.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  on 
the  contrary,  had  deliberately  departed 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Home 
Office,  and  lost  sight  of  its  almost  re- 
cognized character  of  a  Court  of  Appeal 
in  criminal  cases,  by  refusing  to  give 
attention  to  the  affidavits  to  which  he 
referred,  a  course  which  he  had  never 
known  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  take 
in  any  other  case.  The. right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  thought  fit,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Home  Office  had  repeatedly  in- 
tervened, even  in  cases  of  murder,  to 
stop  or  abridge  the  execution  of  criminal 
sentences,  to  treat  the  affidavits  sent  to 
him  by  the  relatives  of  Arthur  Orton  as 
not  worthy  of  being  sent  for  considera- 
tion to  the  learned  Judges  who  pre- 
sided at  the  trial,  although  he  knew 
that  those  Judges  had  held  that  the 
evidence  of  these  particular  deponents 
was  most  important  in  the  case.  There 
was  this  one  peculiar  feature  in  the 
case  he  ventured  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  other  evening  said  that 
those  relatives  of  Arthur  Orton  who 
made  affidavits  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  trial  for  the  purpose  of 
undergoing  cross-examination.  But  how 
stood  the  matter  ?  The  person  the  con- 
vict employed  as  his  counsel  refused  the 

Mr.  WhalUy 


earnest  entreaty  of  every  person  in- 
terested in  the  case  to  produce  them, 
and  the  convict  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  his  advo- 
cate. That  advocate,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stoke,  was  present  in  the  House, 
and  could  give  his  explanation  if  he 
pleased  to  do  so.  It  was  not  for  him 
(Mr.  Whalley)  to  make  any  observa- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stoke.  With  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  he  sympathized  in  the  course 
of  the  persecution  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected;  but  that  persecution,  and 
that  persecution  alone,  if  rumour  spoke 
truly,  had  conferred  upon  him  a  great 
fortune,  had  placed  him  in  the  position 
of  a  great  political  Leader,  and  had  se- 
cured for  him  for  the  time  being  a  seat 
in  that  House.  Without  desiring  to 
make  any  remarks  on  the  means  by 
which  that  object  was  effected,  or  whe- 
ther his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the 
convict  and  his  subsequent  career  merited 
or  not  such  recognition,  he  asked  was  it 
fair  or  right  to  make  the  unhappy  con- 
vict responsible  for  the  conduct  of  this 
advocacy,  when  such  advocacy,  from  the 
highest  judicial  authority,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  had  been  in 
every  possible  manner  denounced  as  un- 
worthy of  the  confidence  of  the  coimtry, 
and  of  the  unhappy  man  himself  ?  The 
responsibility  of  his  conduct  would  no 
doubt  be  accepted  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Stoke,  who,  of 
course,  would  not  deny  that  he  had 
peremptorily  refused  to  allow  those  wit- 
nesses to  be  produced,  and  that  his  re- 
fusal had  caused  dismay  and  dissatis- 
faction among  the  many  friends  of  the 
convict.  With  absolute  authority  he 
refused;  and  for  that,  and  that  alone, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
counsel  should  be  held  responsible,  but 
the  effect  was  to  deprive  the  convict  of 
the  advantage  of  most  important  testi- 
mony that  could  not  be  impeached. 
Mr.  Anthony  Wright  Biddulph,  a  man 
pronounced  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
to  be  wholly  incapable  of  wrong,  had 
presented  these  affidavits ;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  they  were  useless, 
because  the  parties  tendering  them 
could  not  be  subjected  to  the  cross- 
examination  that  was  necessary.  But 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  believed 
that  persons  were  guilty  of  perjury  and 
conspiracy,  then  uiey  ought  to  be  in- 
dicted, and  such  a  proceeding  would 
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afford  a  due  to  the  conspiracy  and 
fraud  which  caused  such  an  enormous 
outlay  of  money,  and  for  so  long  agitated 
the  country.  At  all  events,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  give  an  as- 
surance that  he  would  assist  Mr.  Anthony 
Wright  Biddulph  and  others  who  were 
willing  to  come  forward  and  prosecute 
those  guilty  of  conspiracy  and  fraud 
against  the  convict,  if  sufficient  evidence 
were  laid  before  him  to  justify  the  ex- 
pectation that  there  was  probable  ground 
for  a  conviction. 

Mb.  A8SHET0N  CROSS  said,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  complain  of  with  re- 
spect to  any  of  the  numerous  communi- 
cations  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Peterborough  had  thought  fit  to  address 
to  him  since  he  entered  upon  his  duties 
at  the  Home  Office,  or  as  to  the  course 
of  conduct  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pursue. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  year  or  two 
he  had  answered  a  good  many  Questions 
on  this  subject,  and  he  hoped  ^t  with 
reference  to  them  the  Statute  of  limita- 
tions would  soon  come  into  operation. 
He  would  not,  of  course,  detain  the  House 
by  entering  into  an  examination  of  the 
question  in  dispute  between  the  hon. 
Member  for  Peterborough  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stoke,  as  to  the  parti- 
cular course  which  should  have  been 
pursued  on  the  trial  regarding  certmn 
Bugg^ested  witnesses.  All  he  could  now 
say  and  repeat  was,  that  he  had  read 
every  Petition  and  every  Paper  which 
had  been  presented  to  him  bearing  on 
this  case,  and  he  was  bound  to  give  the 
House  his  judgment  thereon.  He  had 
seen  no  document  which  raised  the 
slightest  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
convict's  guilt  and  the  justice  of  his  con- 
viction. That  being  so,  he  was  bound 
to  act  on  his  judgment,  and  advise  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  if  in  any  advice  he  had' 
tendered  to  the  Grown  he  had  acted  im- 
properly, of  course,  he  was  responsible 
for  it.  At  the  present  moment  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  advise  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  or  the  Treasury  to 
grant  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
persons  whose  names  had  been  brought 
before  him.  No  case  had  been  made 
out  on  which  they  could  be  prosecuted ; 
and  imtil  that  was  done,  he  should  not 
call  upon  the  public  to  bear  any  further 
expense  in  the  matter.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  charge  him 
with  discourtesy  if  he  did  not  enter  on 
this  subject  at  farther  length.    He  be- 


lieved the  House  were  in  possession  of 
all  the  facts,  and  if  there  was  anything 
^rther  required  he  should  be  happy  to 

give  it. 

Db.  KENEALT:  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances when  a  Member  is'  attacked 
in  this  House  he  is  allowed  to  reply.  I 
have  listened  to  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Peterborough,  and 
having  considered  whether  I  ought  to 
give  any  answer  to  them,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  observations 
are  beneath  my  notice. 

Main  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and  (^retd 
to. 


SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICES  (EXCESSES, 
1874-6). 

Supply — eontidtred  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  £23,585,  \>.  M.,  Excesses  on 
Ghrants  for  Ci^  Services  for  1874-5, 
via.: — 

Class  I. 


Boyal  Palaces 
Public  Buildings 
Fomitiire  of  Public  Offices 
Houses  of  Parliament  (Buildings) 
National    Gallery,    Enlargement 
Portland  Harbour 
Lighthouses  Abroad     . . 

Class  n. 
Home  Office  . . 
Privy  Seal  Office 
Registrars  of  Friendly  Societies 
Public  Works",  Loan  Commission 

and  West  India  Islands  Relief 

Commission  ; 
Stationery  Office  and  Printing  . . 
Exchequer  and  other  Offices  in 

Scotland 
Fishery  Board,  Scotland 
Register  Office,  General,  Scotland 
Household  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

of  Ireland  . . 


£    $. 

23  13 
2,460  12 

6  17 

372  3 

1,864  6 

24  10 
1,763  7 

d. 

1 
2 
1 
6 
4 
0 
9 

73  1 

12  0 

162  16 

8 

4 
4 

10  4 
4,110  8 

7 

1 

9  19 

27  19 

111  U 

10 
0 

11 

69    7     8 


Class  in. 

Police   Counties    and    Boroughs, 

Great  Britain  ..  ..     1,349    6    6 

Convict  Establishments  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Colonies  . .        924  10    6 

Law  Charges  and  Criminal  Prose- 
cutions, Ireland        . .  . .     3,830  10    4 


Class  IV. 
TTniyersity  of  London  . . 

Class  V. 


Diplomatic  Services 
C<msalar  Serrices 


13  19  10 


3,172    6  11 
646    0    6 
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Belief  of  Bistreaaed  Britiah  Sea- 
men Abroad  ..     2,186  16    1 

ClasaVn. 
Deep  Sea  Exploring  Expedition       361  14  11 


£23,585    1    8 


CrVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES,  1876-6. 
(2.)   £18,000,  to  complete  the  total 
amount  estimated  for    Embassies  and 
Missions  Abroad  for  1875-6. 

CIVIL  SERVICES  AND   REVENIIE   DE- 
PARTMENTS, SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTI- 
MATES FOR  1876-6. 

Class  I. 

(3.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"  That  a  Supplementary  sum,  not  exceeding 
£4,750,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray 
the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  pay- 
ment donng  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day 
of  March  1876,  for  the  Maintenance  and  Repair 
of  Royal  Palaces." 

LoED  FREDERICK   CAVENDISH 

thought  these  Votes  ought  not  to  pass 
tub  iilttitio,  and  would  like  to  know 
whether  the  £1,500,000  of  Supplemen- 
tary Estimates  which  the  Committee 
was  being  asked  to  vote  was  covered  by 
the  Budget  Estimate  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ?  He  considered  the 
question  of  some  importance,  looking  at 
the  narrow  surplus  of  last  year.       

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  Revenue  for  the  year 
was  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole. 

Me.  FAWCETT  thought  the  question 
of  the  noble  Lord  an  important  one. 
Would  these  Supplementary  Estimates 
make  the  year's  expenditure  exceed  the 
year's  Revenue  ?  He  would  move  to  re- 
port Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
(ifr.  FawceW.) 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  must  repeat  that  there 
would  be  revenue  sufficient  to  cover  these 
Estimates,  leaving  out  the  Suez  Canal 
purchase. 

Mr.  DODSON  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex> 
chequer. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 
Original  Question  put,  and  tyrttd  to. 
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(4.)  £18,944,  Sheriff  Court  Housee, 
Scotland. 

Mb.  monk  asked  for  some  explana- 
tion.  The  original  estimate  of  the  cost 
in  connection  with  these  Court  Houses 
was  £14,700,  &e  sum  which  had  been 
already  voted  was  £8,550,  and  now  they 
were  tisked  for  £18,944  more. 

Me.  W.  H.  smith  said,  the  money 
had  been  expended  under  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  had  been 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Sheriff  Courts  in  Glas- 
gow, and  when  the  purchase  was  made, 
the  Treasury  had  no  alternative  but  to 
pay  the  money. 

Vote  agre$d  to. 

(5.)  £1,238,  National  Gallery,  En- 
largement. 

(6.)  £1,500,  Ramsgate  Harbour. 

(7.)  £250,  Chapter  House,  Westmin- 
ster. 

(8.)  £36,920,  FubUo  Offices  Site. 

(9.)  £4,200,  Public  Buildings,  Ire- 
land. 

Me.  SULLIVAN  called  attention  to 
thedisgracefulstateofthepavementunder 
the  portico  of  the  General  Post  Office  in 
the  City  of  Dublin.  The  pavement  had 
been  laid  down  in  1815,  and  was  in  a 
worn  out,  broken,  and  most  dangerous 
state,  abounding  in  holes.  What  did 
the  Committee  think  the  Government 
did  recently  ?  They  set  two  stone- 
cutters to  patch,  plaster,  and  darn  the 
holes  in  the  pavement  at  a  cost  of  about 
£2  10«. 

Me.  W.  H.  SMITH  promised  to  en- 
quire into  the  matter. 

Vote  agrwd  to. 

(10.)  £2,762,  British  Embassy  Houses 
and  Consular  and  Legation  Buildings. 

Class  II. 
(11.)  £1,200,  Home  Office. 
(12.)  £1,450,  Colonial  Office. 
(13.)  £1,200,  Charity  Commission. 
(14.)  £1,124,  Friendly  Societies  Re- 
gistry. 

(15.)  £329,  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
mission, &c. 

(16.)  £27,900,  Stationery  and  Print- 
ing. 

(17.)  £600,  Office  of  Public  Works, 
Ireland, 
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(18.)  £2,055,  Begister  Office,  Gene- 
ral, Ireland. 

(19.)  £1,256,  Pauper  Lunatics,  Ire- 
land. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported. 

Glass  m. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  a  Supplementary  snm,  not  exceeding^ 
£5,2S0,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray 
the  Charge  which  will  come  in  coarse  of  pay- 
ment during  the  year  ending  on  the  3l8t  day 
of  March  1876,  for  the  Salaries  of  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  Law  Charges, 
Salaries,  Allowances,  and  Incidental  Expenses, 
indndin^  Prosecations  relating  to  Coin,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Affairs  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury." 

House  TMUtned. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Mon- 
day next ; 

Committee  also  report  Progress;  to 
Bit  again  upon  Monday  next. 

BAUCOir     FISHEBY     (PROnSIOITAL     OKDER) 
BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Hinbt  Selwin-Ibbitson, 
Bill  to  confirm  a  Provisional  Order  made  by 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  <n 
State  in  pursuance  of  "The  Salmon  Fishery 
Act,  1873,"  relating  to  the  Biver  Tees  Salmon 
Fishery  District,  orehred  to  be  brought  in  by 
Sir  HxnuY  Sblw».Ibb>T80n  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Caoes. 

Billj»-<«»t«<i,and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  110.] 

CKAB  ASD  LOBSTER  FISHESIES  (ITOBFOLK) 
BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Fubdbkick  Walpolb,  Bill 
to  preserve  the  Crab  and  Lobster  Fisheries  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Fhedekick  Walpoli,  Sir  Robert 
BrxTOir,  and  Mr.  Colhan. 

BiU]>reteHied,iLiid  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  109.] 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock, 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Monday,  20th  March,  1876. 

HDTUTES.]— Public  Bills— ^irrt  Seading— 
Connty  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the 
Peace*  (34) ;  Bnixesees  (Scotland)  •  (35). 

Seemd  £eadiitt~-Twg;n.ftia  (Money)  *  (29). 


FUGrnVB  SLAVES— COOLTBa 

QTTBSTIOir. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDEELET 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AfBairs,  Whether  in  the  Instructions  to 
be  issued  to  naval  officers  respecting 
Fugitive  Slaves,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  provide  the  same  measures  of 
protection  for  fugitive  coolies  as  fugutive 
slaves?  Before  putting  the  Question  he 
would  observe  that  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  and  thosewho  worked  with  itwere 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  ttatus  of  the  coolie 
and  that  of  the  slave,  and  they  were 
going  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone, 
and  do  their  best,  now  that  public  atten- 
tion had  again  awakened,  to  alleviate  the 
hardships  endured  by  coolies.  It  was 
not,  however,  necessary  for  his  argument 
that  any  of  their  Lordships  should  accept 
that  view.  It  was  sufficient  that  it  had 
been  laid  down  by  the  "leading  journal" 
that  not  only  danger  to  life,  but  also  the 
fear  of  a  brutal  flogging  justified  running 
away,  and  a  captain  of  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  in  protecting  the  fugi- 
tive ;  for  it  was  undeniable  that  coolies 
were  flogged  and  subjected  to  ill-treat- 
ment. A  Cuban  correspondent  of  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  wrote  as 
follows :— ^ 

"  On  arriving;  at  Havannab  the  Chinese  are 

treated  exactly  Uke  the  negroes.  They  are  con- 
fined in  large  barracoons,  and  sold  individually  or 
in  lots  by  a  mere  endorsement  of  their  contracts, 
and  then  taken  to  the  sugar  plantations.  On 
the  plantation  the  Chinese  labourer  is  treated  as 
a  slave.  His  scanty  wages — a  fourth  less  than 
is  earned  by  many  of  the  negroes — hardly  suffice 
to  supply  him  with  the  necessaries  which,  from 
the  poverty  of  his  own  fare,  he  is  compelled  to 
buy.  The  frequency  with  which  the  Chinese 
commit  assassination  or  suicide  is  the  beet  proof 
of  their  desperate  condition  in  Cuba.  Formerly 
the  Chinaman  recovered  his  liberty  of  action  on 
the  expiration  of  his  original  period  of  service  ; 
bnt  recent  ordinances  imposed  by  Spain  compel 
him  to  be  always  under  a  master  or  patron,  or  at 
once  to  leave  the  country,  which,  of  course,  for 
want  of  means  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  Thus  the 
servitude  of  the  Chinese  practically  becomes  life 
long." 

If  that  statement  was  not  sufficient 
authority,  he  could  cite  some  cases  from 
our  own  colonies,  which  had  been  judi- 
cially proved.  There  were  the  two 
Hindu  coolies  who  died  of  flogging  in 
Province  WeUesley.  There  was  a  coolie 
in  Mauritius  who  was  trampled  to  death, 
and  whose  case  was  thus  described  in  a 
recent  address  of  the  Aborigines  Frotec- 
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tion  Society  to  the  Becretaiy  of  State 
for  the  Colonies— 

"  We  refer  in  the  finst  place  to  the  trial  of  a 
Frenchman  named  Tampier,  for  canaing  the 
death  of  an  Indian  labourer  on  the  estate  of 
M.  E.  do  Chazel.  The  evidence  qnquestionably 
disclosed  the  most  brutal  violence  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner,  and  yet  on  the  trisd  the  jury  only 
convicted  him  of  a  common  assault,  and  at  the 
same  time  strongly  recommended  him  to  mercy, 
■while  the  columns  of  the  local  Press  have  since 
borne  witness  to  the  public  sympathy  which  was 
felt,  not  for  the  victim,  bat  for  his  murderous 
assEulant" 

These  were  facts  established.  Now  sup- 
pose that  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  was 
at  anchor  in  a  Cuban  port,  and  at  night 
two  men  came  off  in  a  boat  or  swam  to 
her— one  was  a  negro  slave  bom  in 
Angola,  the  other  was  a  Chinese  coolie 
kidnapped  at  Macao.  Next  day  before 
noon  an  official  came  on  board  with  a 
request  from  the  authorities  of  the  port 
for  the  delivery  of  the  two  fugitives. 
Well,  what  would  the  captain  do  with 
the  coolie,  if  his  instructions  had  not  pre- 
pared him  for  this  contingency?  There 
were  some  who  quoted  Yattel  to  prove 
that  a  nation  might  disregard  the  comity 
of  nations — or  what  was  due  to  other 
nations — in  obedience  to  its  own  judg- 
ment of  what  its  conscience  prescribed  to 
it,  and  others  had  blamed  the  noble  Earl 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
because  he  had  preferred  to  respect  the 
comity  of  nations  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  in  order  to  do  so,  had  not 
scrupled  to  trample  on  the  reputation 
and  judgments  of  the  g^atLord  Stowell. 
There  was  another  possibility.  The 
French  nation  had  set  up  the  principle 
that  there  should  not  be  any  "exploi- 
tation de  Vhomme  par  I'homme,"  and 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  cries  of 
the  Revolution  of  1848.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  translate  the  phrase.  The 
nearest  translation  he  could  suggest  was, 
"No  man  shall  make  a  profit  out  of 
another  man  to  his  disadvantage."  The 
French  or  any  other  nation,  acting  on 
those  principles,  might  in  the  ports  of 
our  colonies  rescue  discontented  coolies 
just  as  we  rescued  fugitive  slaves.  The 
mere  possibility  of  such  a  thing  showed 
that  we  had  also  a  vulnerable  point  if 
the  comity  of  nations  was  to  be  made  light 
of.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  putting 
the  Question. 

The  Eael  of  DEEBT  said,  he  did 
not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  lay 
down  any  fresh  instructions  bearing  upon 
the  particular  case  to  which  his  noble 
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Friend  had  referred.  In  ihe  first  place* 
it  was  not  desirable  that  any  new  in- 
structions  respecting  fugitive  slaves 
should  be  issued  at  all,  pending  the 
inquiry  which  the  Commission  had 
already  commenced,  and  whose  Eeport 
he  hoped  would  not  be  long  delayed.  In 
the  next  place,  whereas  it  was  certain 
that  many  cases  of  fugitive  slaves  coming 
on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships  had 
occurred,  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
instance  in  which  a  fugitive  coolie  had 
so  presented  himself.  Such  a  case  might, 
perhaps,  have  occurred;  but  if  it  had,  he 
had  been  unable  to  find  a  record  of  it  in 
any  of  the  Papers  which  he  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  look  through.  Therefore  he 
did  not  think  that  any  advantage  would 
be  gained  by  laying  down  general  rules 
which  could  not  have  any  application ;  in 
other  words,  he  did  not  see  the  advantage 
of  providing  against  a  contingency  which 
never  had  arisen  and  possibly  never 
might  arise.  Having  said  that  in  answer 
to  his  noble  Friend's  Question,  he  would 
point  out  that  there  was  a  very  wide 
distinction  —  looking  at  the  matter  in 
its  legal  aspect — between  the  case  of  an 
escaped  slave  and  that  of  a  coolie  who 
took  refuge  on  board  our  ships.  It  might 
be  true  that  in  some  places  coolies  had 
suffered  much,  and  that  in  those  places 
their  condition  did  not  practically  differ 
much  from  that  of  slaves ;  but  from  the 
legal  point  of  view  there  was  this  great 
distinction — that  where  the  coolie  had . 
been  treated  as  a  slave,  that  was  done,  not 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  in  violation  of  that  law,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  fugitive  slave  sought  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  the  country  from  which  he  was  escap- 
ing. When  anything  was  done  in  the  case 
of  the  coolie  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land  in  which  he  was  serving,  he  had  an 
appeal  to  the  authorities  of  the  country. 
If  he  happened  to  be  a  British  subject, 
it  was  competent  to  the  captain  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  to  represent  his 
case  to  the  British  Consul,  and  through 
him  to  the  local  authorities.  If  he  were 
not  a  British  subject,  we  should  have  no 
locus  standi  for  interference,  except  on  the 
simple  ground  of  humanity,  and  in  that 
case  the  matter  would  probably  best  be 
dealt  with  by  an  unofficial  representation 
from  the  British  Consul.  The  matter 
was  one  in  which  it  was  not,  in  his 
judgment,  necessary  or  expedient  to  lay 
to  lay  down  a  general  rule. 
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EGYPT— THE  SLAVE  TBABE. 

KBSOLTTTIOir. 

Lobs  DE  MATJLEY  rose  to  move— 

"  Th&t  this  Honse  regrets  that  the  policy  of 
the  Ooyenunent  was  not  directed  to  the  sup- 
pressioin  of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  its  recent  trans- 
actionB  with  the  Khedive  of  Egypt." 

^e  noble  Lord  said,  lie  thought  the  Cir- 
culars of  the  Government  which  had  been, 
and  probably  would  be,  handled  over  and 
over  again,  did  credit  to  the  zeal  of  the 
Oovemment  in  the  cause  of  sufifering 
humanity.  He  only  wished  they  had 
gone  further,  and  compelled  those  whom 
we  had  the  power  to  coerce  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  the  extinction  of  the  slave 
trade — that  it  would  have  left  no  slave 
to  seek  shelter  tmder  the  protection  and 
authority  of  England.  He  was  aware 
of  the  difficulties.  There  was  the  reli- 
gious profession  of  the  Mussulman,  which 
recog^nized  property  in  man ;  there  was 
the  value  of  a  trade  so  lucrative  that  if 
one  victim  out  of  four  survived  it  was 
remunerative;  there  was  the  duplicity 
of  Bulers,  ready  in  profession,  but  back- 
ward in  action,  to  contend  against — but 
with  all  the  difficulties  of  position,  the 
nature  of  the  trade,  and  the  supineness 
of  Bulers,  England  had  only  to  insist, 
and  the  slave  trade  ceased.  We  gloried 
in  the  exertions  of  a  Clarkson  and  a 
WUberforce  —  the  still  more  practical 
efforts  of  a  Palmerston;  but  while  we 
were  successful  in  checking  the  expor- 
tation of  slaves  to  the  West,  that  success 
drove  the  full  force  of  the  traffic  on  the 
Continent  of  Africa.  The  North  and 
the  South  and  the  West  were  compara- 
tively free  from  it ;  for  although  slavery 
was  a  national  institution,  the  worst 
features  of  the  trade  were  absent  from 
those  quarters — it  was  the  centre  which 
was  the  plagrue  spot  of  the  world  to 
supply  the  Mussulman  nations  of  the 
East.  The  two  chief  upholders  of  slavery 
were  the  Mahomedan  nations  of  Turkey 
and  of  Egypt— one  a  country  existing 
merely  for  me  convenience  of  Europe, 
the  other  a  country  rising  into  impor- 
tance under  the  combined  influence  of 
England  and  France,  the  two  most  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  globe.  The  Khedive, 
in  answer  to  a  deputation,  said  that  were 
the  demand  to  cease  the  slave  trtide 
would  die  off  in  15  years.  He  calculated 
the  life  of  a  slave  at  15  years'  purchase 
— a  most  horrible  fact  of  statistics,  when 
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human  life  under  Christian  rule  could  be 
counted  at  30  years.  The  second  gene- 
ration of  slaves  in  Turkey  were  rarely 
seen ;  the  third  never — the  gaps  in  the 
population  had  to  be  supplemented  from 
the  populous  regions  of  Africa.  He 
turned  from  that  branch  of  the  subject 
to  its  practical  side,  and  he  thought  uat 
if  the  matter  were  viewed  in  detaU  the 
difficulties  which  appeared  to  surround 
it  would  vanish.  There  were  three  pre- 
serves for  the  slave  marts  of  Africa — 
the  borders  of  the  Nile,  the  interior  of 
the  country,  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  There  were  three  routes  by 
which  the  slaves  were  conveyed — the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  the  river  itself,  and 
the  Eed  Sea.  Slaves  from  Abyssinia 
were  driven  towards  the  Eed  Sea,  on 
their  way  to  the  markets  of  Arabia; 
those  from  the  Nile  followed  the  same 
course,  after  leaving  supplies  for  Egypt ; 
those  from  the  interior  it  was  more  dm- 
cult  to  trace  from  the  boundless  expanse 
of  the  deserts,  but  their  destination  was 
the  same — ^towards  the  Nile,  to  supply 
the  Mussulman  nations  of  the  world. 
They  had,  then,  two  routes  out  of  three 
which  would  be  closed  by  the  vigilance 
of  a  friendly  Power.  But  there  was  no 
such  interference.  The  slave  trade,  as 
far  as  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  river 
itself,  were  mere  matters  of  police,  and 
the  Eed  Sea  could  be  effectually  guarded 
by  cruisers.  Those  from  the  interior,  he 
admitted,  it  was  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  from  the  trackless  wastes  through 
which  they  travelled;  but  the  destina- 
tion of  the  victims  was  the  same.  The 
goal  they  reached  was  Egypt,  which 
ought  to  be  a  Liberia ;  practically  it  was 
a  slave-hold.  No  reliance  could  be  placed 
on  the  professions  of  Mahomedan  Go- 
vernments; slavery  was  sanctioned  by 
their  religion,  custom,  and  tradition; 
neither  Eulers  nor  servants  could  be 
trusted.  The  most  powerful  offender 
was  the  Khedive;  both  from  position, 
character,  and  resources.  When  Egyptian 
journals  announced  the  decline  of  the 
trade,  it  was  active ;  when  vigilance  was 
relaxed,  the  caravans  were  moving; 
and  the  Khedive  was  quiescent.  Were 
he  honest  in  his  professions  he  would 
make  property  in  man  felony,  their 
transit  by  water  piracy.  Khartoom  was 
little  better  than  a  barracoon,  where 
agents  appointed  by  English  Consuls 
placed  the  flag  of  England  upon  the  roofs 
of  their  houses,  within  a  shop  for  th^ 
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barter  of  slaves — the  emblem  of  liberty 
flying  over  the  shackles  of  slaveiy !  The 
land  routes  all  converged  to  the  same 
point,  Egypt,  the  Nile  bearing  its  living 
cargo  to  the  same  point,  the  authorities 
cognizant  of  the  fact— cognizant  also  of 
the  lukewarmness  or  duplicity  of  the 
Khedive.  He  was  aware  of  the  incon- 
venience of  bringing  this  subject  under 
their  Lordships'  notice  in  the  absence  of 
any  statistics.  There  were  none.  They 
omy  knew  that  slave  marts  existed  for 
the  purpose  of  the  slave  trade,  and  that 
no  steps  were  taken  to  check  it.  It  was 
supposed  that  10tf,000  were  annually 
driven  to  slavery,  a  remnant  only  repre- 
senting the  bloodshed  and  barbari^  of 
their  capture.  As  long  as  the  Potentates 
of  those  countries  allowed  the  supply  to 
continue  the  demand  would  exist,  until 
they  learnt,  or  were  compelled  to  learn, 
that  the  labour  of  the  man  was  of  more 
value  than  the  man  himself — that  he 
was  of  more  value  on  the  land  than  off 
it.  As  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  had  just 
been  raised  by  our  wealth  and  was  sup- 
ported by  our  cotmsels,  he  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  learn  that  that  the  worst 
commerce  which  could  afflict  a  country 
was  the  traffic  in  human  beings.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  Khedive  of  Egpyt 
ruled  over  a  population  of  10,000,000. 
How  many  more  were  to  be  driven  into 
the  vortex  of  slavery  by  his  armed  forays 
against  unarmed  nations  it  was  impos- 
sible to  calculate.  The  idea  of  commerce 
in  such  a  case  was  a  delusion.  Free 
labour  would  not  exist  with  slave 
labour.  It  was  as  impossible  of  fusion 
as  oil  with  water.  They  had  seen  that 
in  the  Southern  States  of  America  ex- 
tension of  territory  meant  an  extension 
of  the  slave  trade.  But  if  there  was  no 
limit  to  territorial  aggrandizement,  there 
was  a  limit  to  the  forbearance  of  society. 
Would  England  allow  the  chains  of 
bondage  to  be  cast  over  these  vast  and 
unprotected  nations,  when  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  her  opinion  could  regenerate 
A&ica  and  save  countless  millions  from 
the  horrors  of  slavery? 

Moved,  to  resolve,  That  this  House  regrets 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  not 
directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade 
in  the  transactions  with  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
—!,Tht  Zord  De  Mauley.) 

Th£  Easl  of  derby  said,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Qovemment  to  accede 
to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  he 

Jiord  De  Mauley 


thought  he  could  g^ve  a  satisfaotoiy 
answer  to  the  statement  contained  in 
the  noble  Lord's  Besolution.  His  an- 
swer was,  that  during  the  last  four 
months  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
been  ehgu^ed  in  negotiating  with  the 
Khedive  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  he  hoped  those  ne- 
gotiations would  result  in  the  effectual 
suppression  of  that  trade.  He  was  not 
able  to  go  into  particulars ;  all  who 
were  experienced  in  negotiations  knew 
that,  however  well  parties  might  be 
agreed  as  to  principles,  there  were  al- 
ways a  good  many  details  to  decide 
upon,  which  were  surrounded  with  dif- 
ficulties, and  the  settlement  of  which 
took  time.  The  negotiations  in  this 
case  had  been  going  on  since  Novem- 
ber last,  and  the  Government  had  found 
the  Khedive  very  willing  to  meet  them 
in  a  spirit  of  fnendship  and  co-opera- 
tion. It  would  be  premature  to  speak 
of  the  results  of  a  negotiation  which  was 
not  closed,  but  he  hoped  it  would  be 
such  as  to  be  satisfactory  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  their  Lordships' 
House.  That  being  so,  he  did  not  think 
their  Lordships  would  ask  him  to  enter 
in  a  general  discussion  of  the  slave 
trade.  It  was  admitted  that  as  far  as 
the  East  African  slave  trade  was  carried 
on  by  sea,  if  not  entirely  put  down,  it 
had  been  to  a  g^eat  degree  suppressed. 
With  regard  to  the  inland  slave  trade, 
we  had  not  been  able  to  exercise  any 
active  influence  such  as  we  had  on  the 
seas ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
if  that  trade  were  suppresed  throughout 
the  Egyptian  dominions,  such  a  sup- 
pression would  go  to  a  great  way  to- 
wards the  total  extinction  of  the  traffic. 
He  would  only  remark  on  that  point 
that  whatever  might  be  the  power  of 
the  Khedive  to  deal  effectually  with 
the  slave  trade  in  his  torritories,  he 
thought  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  good  will.  Everybody  could  under- 
stand that  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to 
make  his  authority  respected  in  some  of 
the  remoter  parts  of  those  lands,  and 
consequently  m  the  more  distant  parts 
of  the  Egyptian  territories  many  things 
might  be  done  which  were  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  English  views,  or  with  the 
policy  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  The 
Khedive  had  manifested  a  good  will 
to  suppress  the  trade  by  the  intro- 
duction of  legitimate  commerce.  He 
believed,  indeed,    that  no  Viceroy   of 
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I^Tpt  had  erer  giren  more  consistent 
and  peraeTering  help  towards  the  aooom- 
plishment  of  that  object.  He  supposed 
the  noble  Lord  vould  not  feel  it  neces* 
saiy  to*pres8  his  Besolution. 

LoED  DE  MATJLEY  said,  that  after 
the  satisfactory  statement  of  the  noble 
Earl,  he  was  -willing  to  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  with- 
drawn. 

ITNIVERSnT  OF  OXFORD  BILL— THE 

COMMISSIONERS. 

auxsnoN'.    obsebyations. 

Thb  Makqubss  op  LANSDOWNE 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  he  will  communicate  to  the 
House  the  names  of  the  Commissioners 
to  be  appointed  under  Olause  4  of  the 
Universiiy  of  Oxford  BiU  on  a  day  eai-Uer 
than  that  fixed  for  Committee  oi;  the 
Bill  ?  He  added,  that  he  trusted  the 
noble  Marquess  would  not  suspect  him 
of  having  placed  this  Question  upon  the 
Paper,  either  with  the  view  of  gratify- 
ing an  idle  curiosity,  or  in  the  nope  of 
embarrassing  the  progress  of  the  mea- 
Bore.  He  had  placed  the  Question  on 
the  Paper  solely  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  one  to  which  they  were  entitled  to 
obtain  an  answer;  and  that,  without 
the  information  for  which  he  asked, 
they  would  approach  the  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee under  very  considerable  disad- 
Tantag^.  It  was  stated  in  the  late  debate 
by  the  most  rev.  Prelate  that  this  was  a 
case  in  which  everything  depended  not 
upon  the  nature  of  the  measure,  but 
upon  the  character  of  the  men  who  were 
to  carry  it  into  efiect.  He  asked  the 
noble  Marquess  to  teU  him  who  those 
men  were  to  be  ?  Some  of  their  Lord- 
ships were  no  doubt  preparing  Amend- 
ments, and  information  upon  this  point 
might  have  an  important  bearing  in  re- 
ference to  those  Amendments.  The  more 
he  looked  at  the  BiU  the  more  he  was 
filled  with  apprehension  at  the  prospect 
its  various  clauses  offered.  The  Com- 
missioners were  to  have  vast  and  unde- 
fined powers,  which  would  extend  over 
a  period  of  no  less  than  seven  years, 
and  the  only  restriction  on  their  action 
was  an  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  Council. 
Therefore  it  was  most  desirable  that 
their  Lordships  should  know  who  they 
were  to  be.  He  was  anxious  to  leam 
whether  they  would  be  few  or  many; 


whether  they  would  be  persons  not  only 
holding  high  positions  in  the  Church, 
or  in  the  law,  or  in  their  professions, 
whatever  those  professions  might  be,  but 
whether  they  would  be  persons  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  system  of  the  TJni- 
versify,  and  with  the  position  occupied 
in  it  by  the  different  Colleges.  He 
wished  diso  to  know  whether  the  in-, 
terests  of  Science  would  be  represented 
on  the  Commission  f  He  wished  to 
know  also  whether  the  Commissioners 
would  not  only  be  men  of  high  attain- 
ments, but  whether  they  would  have  the 
time  necessary  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Commission?  The  mem- 
bers of  the  XJniversify  were  watching 
these  proceedings  with  great  anxiefy — 
not  because  they  had  an  aversion  to 
change,  but  because  they  saw  the  pros- 
pect of  a  diversion  of  revenues  &om 
purposes  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto 
appropriated,  without  any  security  that 
the  new  appropriation  would  be  a  wise 
one,  because  they  were  threatened  with 
the  substitution  of  a  new  and  untried 
reforming  agency  for  that  power  of 
self-reform,  which  had  already  been  used 
with  advantage  in  many  of  the  Colleges ; 
because,  in  a  word,  they  were  threatened 
with  a  new  order  of  things  without  any 
guarantee  that  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  old.  These  apprehen- 
sions could  only  be  quieted  by  a  know- 
ledge that  the  Commissioners  were  to 
be  wisely  selected,  and  that  their  names 
would  inspire  confidence  in  the  Univer- 
sity itself.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  be- 
fore the  Bill  went  into  Committee  the 
noble  Marquess  would  jgive  their  Lord- 
ships the  information  ibr  which  he  had 

The  MABaTiEss  of  SALISBURY 
would  say  at  once  that  he  thought  the 
request  of  the  noble  Marquess  an  ex- 
tremely reasonable  one.  Only  that  he 
was  a&aid  that  he  might  be  unneces- 
sarily occupying  the  attention  of  the 
House,  he  would  have  himself  announced 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  state  the 
names  of  the  Commissioners  en  Monday 
next.  He  confessed  he  had  been  a  little 
puzzled  that,  in  making  so  simple  a  re- 
quest, the  noble  Marquess  should  have 
found  it  necessary  to  preface  it  with  an 
elaborate  argument;  but  as  the  noble 
Marquess  proceeded  he  thought  he  saw 
that  the  noble  Marquess  had  intended 
the  remarks  just  delivered  for  a  speech 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  BiU,  but 
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had  shrank  from  deliTering  it  on  the 
evening  when  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury),  as  the  person  having  chaise 
of  the  BUI,  could  not  avoid  the  painful 
task  of  addressing  a  spbech  in  reply  to 
the  weary  and  forlorn  half-dozen  Peers 
who  were  at  that  time  in  the  House. 
He  admitted  that  the  powers  of  the 
.Commissioners  under  this  Bill  were 
large;  but  when  the  noble  Marquess 
said  they  were  unprecedented,  he  quite 
forgot  the  legislation  that  had  gone  be- 
fore. They  were  not  larger  tiian  the 
powers-given  to  the  Public  School  Com- 
missioners and  the  Endowed  School  Com- 
missioners. The  noble  Marquess  had 
referred  to  the  Act  of  1854,  and  asked 
why  not  give  the  Colleges  the  powers 
that  were  conferred  by  that  Act  f  It 
waa  true  that  imder  the  University  BiU 
of  1854  the  Colleges  had  a  restraining 
power  over  the  Commissioners  which 
was  not  given  by  the  present  Bill ;  but 
those  who  made  that  an  objection  to  this 
measure  forgot  the  difference  between 
the  objects  of  the  two  Bills.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  of  1854  was  to  apply  the 
revenues  of  the  Colleges  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Colleges  themselves.  The  object 
of  the  Bill  now  before  their  Lordships' 
House  was  to  apply  them  not  for  ^e 
Colleges,  but  for  the  University  to  which 
the  Colleges  belonged.  The  statutes 
under  the  Bill  of  1864  proceeded  on 
what  was  conducive  not  to  the  interests 
of  the  University,  but  to  the  interests 
of  the  Colleges ;-  those  to  be  drawn  up 
under  the  present  BiU  would  proceed  on 
what  was  conducive  not  to  the  interests 
of  the  Colleges,  but  to  the  interests  of 
the  University.  Again,  the  Quorum  of 
three  Commissioners  would  have  to  sit 
besides  another  Quorum  of  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  College  itself;  so  that 
the  Colleges,  instead  of  being  reduced 
to  a  dead  veto  over  the  whole  scheme, 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  following 
the  scheme  stage  by  stage,  and  suggest- 
ing changes  and  voting  for  each  parti- 
cular proposition  in  ^e  scheme.  He 
acknowledged  that  the  Bill  had  been 
received  in  the  most  candid  spirit ;  and 
though  the  Government  had  put  forward 
arrangements  for  canying  out  the  mea- 
sure, they  would  not  adhere  to  those  ar- 
rangements with  undue  pertinacity,  but 
would  agree  to  changes  if  changes  were 
thought  desirable  after  the  provisions  of 
the  measure  had  been  considered  by 
their  Lordships  and  outside  that  House. 

JTte  Marjwta  of  Salitbvry 


When  laying  the  names  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Table  he  would  give 
Notice  of  the  Amendments  which  he 
meant  to  propose  in  certain  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  and  he  hoped  that  such  «f  their 
Lordships  as  had  Amendments  to  pro- 
pose would  give  Notice  of  them  at  the 
same  time. 

WEST    AFRICAN    SETTLEMENTS- 
CESSION    OF    THE    GAMBIA. 
aUESTION.      0B8EKVATI0HS. 

Lord  COTTESLOE  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  the  noble  Earl  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary a  Question  of  which  he  had  given 
him  Private  Notice.  It  was  in  reference 
to  the  negotiations  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  exchange  of  the 
Gambia  for  the  French  Settlements  upon 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  brought  the 
question  before  the  House  some  weeks 
ago ;  but  the  result  of  the  debate  was 
far  &om  being  satisfactoiy,  as  it  did 
not  appear  from  noble  Lords'  speeches 
what  policy  the  Government  intended 
to  pursue  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject. The  question  had  rested  from 
that  time  to  the  present  without  any- 
thing more  having  been  said  upon  it; 
but  it  was  desirable  that  their  Lord- 
ships should  know  something  more  from 
the  noble  Earl.  He  now  wished  to  learn 
whether  the  Government  would  consent 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  Members  of  that  House  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  question — one  which  in- 
volved a  great  many  considerations  not 
only  as  regarded  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Gambia,  but  also  those  of 
this  coimtry?  It  was  said  there  were 
French  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
but  the  extent  of  their  authority  was  not 
known,  nor  were  we  informed  at  what 
places  they  had  any  military  or  naval 
stations.  The  question  was  worthy  of 
consideration,  and  therefore  he  begg^ 
to  ask.  Whether  the  noble  Earl  was  pre- 
pared to  give  any  further  information 
in  regard  to  it,  and  whether  a  Com- 
mittee would  be  appointed  ? 

The  Eabl  op  CAENAEVON  said, 
he  knew  the  interest  which  hie  noble 
Friend  took  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
and  therefore  was  not  surprised  that  he 
should  desire  to  have  the  fullest  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  it  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. Considering  that  in  "  another 
place"  the  Qovenunent  had  appointed 
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a  Oommittee  of  Inquirj,  it  was  only 
natural  that  a  similar  proposal  should 
be  made  in  this  Honse,  seeing  that  it 
was  partLcularly  strong  in  colonial  ex- 
perience and  knowledge— for  he  saw  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  three  ex- 
Secretaries  of  the  Colonies  (Earl  Gran- 
ville,  the  Earl  of  Kimherley,  and  Yis- 
count  Cardwell)  and  another  nohle  Lord 
who  had  obtained  great  experience  at 
the  Colonial  Office  (Lord  Blachford). 
Therefore  a  Committee  appointed  by  this 
House  would  be  eminently  fitted  to  sift 
such  a  question.  But  the  objection  which 
he  saw  to  the  appointment  of  such  a 
Committee  was,  that  the  Committee  of 
one  House  might  come  to  a  different 
conclusion  from  the  Committee  of  the 
other ;  though  that  difference  of  opinion 
would,  no  doubt,  be  useful  by  bringing 
into  relief  points  of  difficulty  in  the  case. 
But  since  the  discussion  in  this  House  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  had  undergone 
a  considerable  alteration.  The  prominent 
feature  in  the  statement  he  then  made 
to  their  Lordships  was  as  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  exclusive  and  undivided  con- 
trol by  the  British  Government  of  the 
whole  of  the  seaboard  in  question. 
Nothing  short  of  that,  in  his  opinion, 
would  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
the  case  or  would  have  made  it  desirable 
for  them  to  consent  to  the  proposed  trans- 
fer. Since  he  made  his  statement  further 
communications  had  passed,  and  it  now 
appeared  that  the  French  Government 
were  unwilling  to  give  up  to  them  that 
entire  and  exclusive  control  of  the  coast 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  ex- 
pected, and  upon  which,  of  course,  the 
articles  of  agreement  were  based.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  had  no  option 
but  to  abandon  the  negotiations.  They 
had  always  held  that  the  bargain  was 
eminently  favourable  to  this  country, 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Erench  should  look  at  it  in 
very  much  the  same  light.  He  knew 
how  important  it  was  that  a  question  of 
that  sort  should  not  be  unduly  kept  in 
suspense,  and  he  was  glad  tus  noble 
Friend  had  given  him  that  opportunity 
of  stating  that  the  negotiations  were  at 
an  end,  and  that,  of  course,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  in  the  other 
House  had  been  abandoned. 


Hoose  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Six  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

Wore  Five  o'clock. 


HO.USE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  2(itk  March,  1876. 

MINITTES.]— Supply— <!o»M<<fer«(i  «»  CommitU* 

—  SUPFLEUENTABT     EbTIMATES  —  RuolutiotU 

[March  \T\reported. 

Wais  and  Means — eontidered  in  Committee — 
Consolidated  Fund  (£10,029,650  6».  Id.) 

Public  Bills — i'Vr**  Meading — Marine  Mutiny*. 

Second  Reading — Ijocal  Goveniment  PToyiaional 
Orders*  [102]. 

Committee  —  Report — Royal  Titles  [83];  Drain- 
age and  ImproTement  of  Lands  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)  •  [99];  Sea  In- 
surances (Stamping  of  Policies)  (rt-eomm.)* 
[98]. 

OYSTEE  FISHERY— HERNE  BAY. 

QTTESTIOir. 

Me.  PEMBEETON  asked  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  What 
course  he  intends  to  adopt  with  reference 
to  the  last  report  of  Mr.  8.  Walpole,  one 
of  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  on  the 
state  of  the  Heme  Bay  Fisheries  ? 

SiK  CHABLES  ADDEELET:  Sir, 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  have  acted  on 
the  Eeport  which  had  been  made  to  them 
by  Mr.  Walpole,  and  have  issued  a  cer- 
tificate in  accordance  with  his  recomenda- 
tion ;  but,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
a  Select  Committee,  of  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  asks  the  Question  is 
himseK  a  Member,  has  been  very  re- 
cently appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  for  the  present  scarcity  of 
oysters,  and  possible  legislation  on  this 
subject,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
postpone  issuing  the  certificate  for  the 
present,  as  it  would  be  better  not  to 
allow  a  new  state  of  things  to  commence 
until  the  Select  Committee  report. 

CRIME  IN  IRELAND— RETURNS. 
auESTioir. 

Me.  HEEBEETasked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary  for  Ireland,  Whether  he  would  lay 
upon  the  Table  a  Eeturn  showing  the 
number  of  cases  of  murder,  man- 
slaughter, and  heinous  offences  that 
have  been  tried  during  the  recent 
assizes  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  convic- 
tions recorded ;  and  a  Copy  of  any 
opinions  of  the  judges  or  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  as  to  the  causes  of  any 
failure  of  justice,  and  of  any  recom- 
mendations made  by  them? 
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Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  assizes  would  not 
terminate  untU  the  8th  of  next  month, 
and  it  would  be  better  for  the  hon. 
Member  to  defer  his  Question  until  a 
later  date.  He  had  no  objection  if  the 
House  wished  it  to  give  the  Betums; 
but  he  was  not,  however,  sure  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  Moduce  any 
opinions  of  the  Judges  or  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  as  to  the  cause  of  any 
failure  of  Justice  and  of  any  recom- 
mendation made  by  them. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIOK  ACT,  1870. 
"GODLESS  EDUCATION."— QUESTION. 

Me.  MATJEICE  BEOOKS  asked  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  If  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  a  police 
report  in  "The  Times"  of  the  16th 
March,  as  follows : — 

"  Wandsworth.  In  a.  case  of  assault,  a  little 
ga\,  nine  years  of  agpe,  was  examined  as  a 
witness.    Mr.  Bridge  inqoired  if  she  was  ac- 

?[uamted  with  the  nature  of  an  oath;  the 
ather  said  she  was  well  educated.  Mr.  Bridge 
then  questioned  the  girl,  who  said  she  did 
not  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath.  She 
went  to  school.  She  never  heard  of  the  Bible, 
nor  said  prayers.  Mr.  Bridge  declined  to  have 
her  sworn,  and  said  she  appeared  to  be  receiving 
a  '  Gxxlless  education'  in  the  school." 

and,  whether  he  can  inform  the  House 
if  the  school  referred  to  is  one  of  those 
receiving  Government  aid  or  sanction  ? 

ViscouifT  8AND0N :  I  have  referred 
to  the  report  in  The  Times  of  the  pain- 
ful case  at  the  Wandsworth  police-court 
to  which  the  Question  alludes,  where  a 
girl  of  nine  years  of  age,  said  to  go  to 
school  and  to  be  well-educated,  had  never 
heard  of  the  Bible.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Dublin  doe^  not 
tell  me  the  name  of  the  school  where 
she  was  educated,  nor  do  I  find  any 
name  in  the  police  report,  so  that  I  am 
unable  to  say  whether  it  is  receiving 
Government  support.  By  asking  me 
this  Question,  and  thereby  implying 
that  some  responsibility  attaches  to  the 
Education  Department  in  this  matter, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  appears  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  changes  made  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  State  to  the  schools  of 
England  by  the  English  Education  Act 
of  1870.  It  is  now  a  condition  of  the 
Government  grant  that  it  should  not  be 
made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in 
religious  subjects.  The  former  provisions 


for  securing  some  religious  teaching  in 
State-aided  schools,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
amination of  the  children  in  religious 
subjects  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors, 
are  given  up  under  that  Act,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Education  Department  is 
now  confined  to  securingthattherequisite 
amount  of  efficient  secular  instruction  is 
provided  in  all  elementary  schools.  I 
cannot  think,  therefore,  that  any  re- 
sponsibility whatever  can  be  held  to  rest 
with  the  Education  Department  respect- 
ing such  a  case  as  this  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  called  my  attention. 

NAVY— CONDEMNED  SHIPS. 
'  QT7ESTI0K. 

Captain  PIM  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  If  he  has  any  objection 
to  give  the  names  of  the  eight  or  ten 
Mgates  and  the  eight  or  ten  corvettes, 
mentioned  in  his  speech  on  moving  the 
Navy  Estimates  as  condemned ;  also  the 
names  of  the  eleven  sloops  as  "  unfit  for 
general  purposes  ?" 

Me.  HUNT,  in  reply,  said,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  would  not 
press  him  to  give  the  names  of  the  ships 
which  were  condemned  and  unfit  for 
general  purposes.  It  would  only  be 
setting  a  bad  precedent  if  he  were  to 
publidi  to  all  the  world  the  existing 
state  of  ships  in  the  Navy. 

NAVY— LOWERING  SHIPS'  BOATS. 

aUESTION. 

Me.  T.  E.  smith  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If,  with  a  view 
to  the  prevention  of  loss  of  life  at  sea 
through  the  inability  to  lower  ships' 
boats  at  all  times,  he  would  section  a 
trial  from  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of 
known  inventions  for  lowering  and  re- 
leasing sMps'  boats  by  one  man  ? 

Me.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  that  seve- 
ral inventions  of  the  kind  had  been 
tried,  and  were  now  being  tried.  The 
Admiralty  would,  he  might  add,  be 
willing  to  try  any  further  invention,  if 
there  was  only  a  reasonable  hope  of  its 
being  successM. 

POST  OFFICE  —  AMERICAN  TRANS- 
ATLANTIC  MAILS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  KINNAIED  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  in  reference  to  the  con- 
veyance of  the  Mails  from  this  Country 
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to  North  America,  If  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  last  Annual  £eport 
of  the  United  States  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral, which  contains  the  reconuaeudation,' 
as  a  means  of  suppljing  an  efficient 
steam  marine  available  for  immediate 
use  by  the  Government  in  case  of  war, 
that  provision  should  be  made  for  trans- 
portation in  American  steamers  of  Ame- 
rican Transatlantic  Mails,  and  that  such 
services  should  be  compensated  by  fixed 
payments  in  excess  of  the  ocean  postage? 
LoED  JOHN  MANNEES,in  reply, 
said,  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
a  paragraph  in  the  Beport  referred  to 
in  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member; 
but  he  had  not  heard  that  any  steps  had 
been  taken  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  consequence  of  that  Beport. 
From  all  the  information  he  could  ob- 
tain, he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Congress  to 
grant  subsidies  in  excess  of  the  ocean 
postage  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to 
Europe. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH— QUACK  MEDICINES. 

QUESTIOir. 

Colonel  EGEETON  LEIGH  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  he  sees  any  ob- 
jection to  obliging  all  owners  of  quack 
medicines  to  declare  the  ingredients  of 
which  the  doses  are  made  previously  to 
being  allowed  to  seU  them  (as  is  done 
in  France),  since  much  illness  and  loss 
of  life  prevails,  especially  amongst  young 
children,  from  the  unrestricted  sale  of 
quack  medicines,  the  basis  of  which  is 
often  laudanum  or  some  noxious  or  dan- 
gerous compound  ? 

ViscorwT  SANDON,  in  reply,  said, 
the  subject  referred  to  had  only  been 
brought  recently  under  the  notice  of  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council.  It 
opened  up  some  very  important  ques- 
tions, and  it  was  receiving  his  Grace's 
consideration,  and  he  must  ask  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  to  allow  him  not 
to  state  an  opinion  upon  it  at  present. 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND— THE  LOANS 

ACT— THE  SUEZ  CANAL  SHARES. 

QTTZSTIOlf. 

Sib  H.  DBUMMOND  WOLFF  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  held  on  the  16th  March,  in 


the  course  of  which  the  Governor  is 
stated  to  have  said — 

"  The  Bank  was  in  perfect  Euscord  with  the 
GoTenunent,  and  had  never  experienced  any 
want  of  courtesy.  So  far  from  the  raising  of 
the  £4,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Shares  from  an  independent  scarce  being 
a  slight,  it  was  otherwise ;  for  had  the  Govern- 
ment come  to  the  Bank,  the  money  could  not 
have  been  advanced,  as  there  was  an  old  '  Loans 
Act '  passed  in  the  reipi  of  "William  and  Mary 
which  specially  prohibited  the  Bank  lending 
the  money  to  the  Govemmeot.  The  same  Act 
also  provided  that  if  a  loan  were  granted  the 
Governor  should  be  liable  to  three  times  the 
amount,  and  anyone  giving  information  of  the 
fact  should  be  entitled  to  one-third  of  the  sum 
so  lent ; " — 

and,  whether  the  statement  of  the  Law 
made  by  the  Governor  is  correct  ? 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  had  not  seen 
in  the  newspapers  the  report  of  the  re- 
marks referred  to,  but  he  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  were  perfectly  accu- 
rate. He  was  not  authorized  to  say  what 
the  law  might  be  on  the  point ;  but  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  knew 
it,  and  was  perfectly  right  in  what  he 
said. 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  reply  just  given, 
he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to-morrow  whether  the  Loan  Act  in 
question  or  any  other  Act  would  have 
prohibited  the  Bank  of  England  from 
purchasing  the  Suez  Canal  Shares  and 
holding  them  for  the  Government  ? 

INDIA— THE  AMEEE  OF  KASHGAB. 
QUESTION. 

SiK  TEEVOR  LAWRENCE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  it  is  true,  as  sated  in  "The 
Times"  of  March  14,  that  five  Turkish 
Officers  have  been  sent  through  the 
Punjab  to  train  the  forces  of  the  Ameer 
of  Kashgar ;  and,  if  true,  whether  they 
have  been  sent  with  the  concurrence 
and  approbation  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  Our 
attention.  Sir,  has  been  called  to  the 
statement  alluded  to  by  my  hon.  Friend, 
but  we  have  no  information  whatever 
on  the  subject. 

NAVY— H.M.S.  "VANGUAKD." 

QITESTIOir. 

Ma.  DAVID  JENKINS  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
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any  tenders  for  raising  H.M.S.  "  Van- 
guard, "tcomplying  wim  the  advertised 
oonditionB,  have  been  received  by  the 
Admiralty ;  and,  if  not,  Trhether  it  is 
the  intention  of  that  Department  to 
make  any  attempt  to  raise  her  during 
the  coming  summer,  or  whether  aU 
hope  of  recovering  her  has  been  finally 
abandoned  ? 

Me.  hunt  :  Sir,  several  tenders  com- 
plying more  or  less  with  the  advertised 
conditions  have  been  received  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  we  are  now  in  negotia- 
tion with  one  of  the  firms  who  have  sent 
in  tenders  for  raising  the  Vanguard. 

PEACE  PRESERVATION  ACTS- 
PROCLAIMED  DISTRICTS.  — QUESTION. 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  eminently  satis- 
factory condition  of  the  county  of  Louth, 
borough  of  Dundalk,  and  the  county  of 
the  town  of  Drogheda,  both  as  regards 
offences  against  the  person  and  property, 
as  evidenced  by  the  calendar  of  pri- 
soners, the  constabulary  returns  of  crime, 
and  the  charges  of  the  Going  Judges  of 
Assize  during  the  present  month ;  and, 
whether  he  is  prepared  to  revoke  the 
Proclamation  placing  these  boroughs 
and  counties  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Peace  Preservation  Acts  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH, 
in  reply,  said,  it  was  very  possible  that 
the  places  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber were,  as  he  had  steted,  in  an  emi- 
nently satisfactory  condition  as  regarded 
ordinary  offences  against  the  person  and 
property;  but  there  were  other  matters 
which  had  to  be  considered  before  the 
proclamation  of  the  districts  in  question 
could  be  revoked,  and  he  was  not  at 
present  prepared  to  comply  with  that 
request. 

SAVINGS  BANKS  AND  FRIENDLT 

SOCIETIES— DEFICIENCEES—LEGISLA- 
TION.— QUESTION. 

Me.  FAWCETT  asked  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  since  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  more 
than  £4,000,000  in  the  funds  possessed 
by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  to 
meet  their  liabilities  to  the  Trustees  of 
Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies,  it 
is  his  intention  to  introduce  during  the 
present  Session  any  measure  relating  to 
the  subject  ? 

Mr.  David  Jenhiiu 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  if  he  had 
time  he  should  be  glad  to  introduce  a 
measure  on  the  subject  in  the  present 
Session.  Still,  the  matter  was  not  very 
pressing.  But  he  could  not  answer  the 
hon.  Member's  Question  without  point- 
ing out  that  the  deficiency  did  not  in 
any  way  imply  any  insecurily.  He  was 
extremely  anxious  that  no  impression 
should  go  abroad  that  there  was  the 
slightest  reason  for  thinking  the  de- 
ficiency would  affect  the  security  of  the 
deposit. 

WEST  AFRICAN  SETTLEMENTS  — 
CESSION  OP  THE  GAMBIA. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins, 
Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  the  state 
of  affairs  relating  to  the  question  of  the 
Gambia  had  entirely  changed  since  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  was  origi- 
nally placed  upon  the  Paper.  Com- 
munications had  been  received  from 
the  French  Government  placing  further 
limitations  upon  the  concessions  which 
it  was  believed  they  were  willing  to 
make  in  return  for  the  transfer  of  the 
Gambia.  As  these  limitations  would 
affect  that  absolute  control  over  every 
portion  of  the  coast  proposed  to  be 
transferred,  without  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  felt  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  entertain  the  proposition, 
the  negfotiations  had  been  brought  to 
an  end. 


ROYAL  TITLES  BILL— [Bnj,  83.] 

{Mr.  Ditraeli,  Mr.  Seerttary  Crott,  Mr.  Attomty 

Oetural,  Lord  dmrge  KamilUm^ 

coMMTiTEE.    \Progrt**  16<A  Xaroh^ 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  :  Sir,  the  House 
manifested  such  a  general  desire  a  little 
time  ago  to  know  l£e  title  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  recommend  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  adopt,  that  I  am  sure  they  will 
allow  me,  in  continuation  of  the  remarks 
that  I  then  made,  to  make  one  or  two 
more.  Before  the  second  reading  of  the 
Royal  Titles  Bill  I  informed  the  House 
what  the  title  was  which  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  recommend  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  adopt — namely,  that  of  "Em- 
press " — a  title  which  we  believed  was 
one  that  it  was  expedient  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  adopt  from  local  circumstances 
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and  from  considerations  of  higli  policy 
connected  with  India.  But,  although  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  I  had 
olearlj  expressed  my  meaning  on  that 
occasion,  I  think  there  has  been  conside- 
rable misconception — I  might  almost  say 
even  among  hon.  Members  of  this  House, 
and  certainly  there  has  been  considerable 
misconception  out-of-doors  on  this  sub- 
ject. Therefore,  I  wish  distinctly  to 
state  that  there  never  was  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  to  substitute 
any  tilie  for  the  superior  and  supreme 
title  of  Her  Majesty — namely,  that  of 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  I  am  sure  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  Her  Ma- 
jesty assume,  by  the  advice  of  Her 
Ministers,  the  title  of  Empress  in  Eng- 
land. I  wish  to  make  this  declaration, 
becanse  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
considerable  error  exists  on  this  subject. 
There  is  another  point  on  which  I  should 
like — and  on  which  it  may  be  desirable 
that  I  should,  on  this  occasion — ^to  make 
one  or  two  remarks.  It  is  with  refer- 
ence to  a  rumour  which  is  very  prevalent 
that  in  consequence  of  the  assumption  of 
the  Imperial  title  in  India  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty, Her  Majesty  would  be  advised  to 
confer  titles  on  her  Eoyal  children  and 
her  agnates  that  would  denote  their  Im- 
perial connection,  so  that  they  should  be 
called  not  only  Boyal,  but  Imperial 
Highnesses.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
would  under  no  circumstances  give  such 
advice  to  Her  Majesty,  and  there  never 
was  the  slightest  foundation  for  that 
rumour.  It  would  be  a  step  entirely 
disapproved  of,  and  I  trust  that  after 
this  statement  it  will  be  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  an  element  in  our  discussions. 
The  Mabquess  of  HAETINQTON: 
Perhaps  the  House,  Sir,  will  allow  me 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  in  con- 
seqaence  of  the  statement  just  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Q«ntieman,  and  if  it 
should  be  thought  necessary  that  I 
should  place  myself  in  Order  by  making 
a  Motion,  I  will  conclude  by  doing  so. 
I  think  the  House  wiU  agree  that  the 
observations  which  have  just  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  are  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  as  far  as  they  go,  of 
a  satisfactory  character.  I  must,  how- 
ever, say  that  I  regret  that  this  further 
explanation  was  not  giyen  at  an  earlier 
period.  I  wish  it  had  been  given  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill,  or  if  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  explanation  could  have  been 


given  at  that  time,  I  wish,  at  all  events, 
it  had  been  announced  on  the  second 
reading,  when  the  proposed  titie  was 
announced  for  the  first  time  to  the 
House.  The  proposed  limitation  of  the 
titie  has  been  announced  for  the  first 
time  to  the  House  to-night,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
removes  all  the  objections  which  have 
been  entertained  on  this  side  of  the 
House  to  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment; indeed,  I  am  not  certain  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  quite  under- 
stands even  now  what  is  the  character 
of  those  objections  which  are  so  strongly 
felt.  "Whatever  may  have  been  the 
apprehensions  out-of-doors,  we  in  this 
House  have  never  apprehended  that 
there  was  any  intention  whatever  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  assume  any  other  title 
than  that  of  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  What 
we  did  apprehend,  and  what,  notwith- 
standing the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman,  we  do  still,  to  a  certain 
extent,  continue  to  apprehend,  is  that 
when  once  the  proposed  title  has  been 
assumed,  although  in  relation  only  to  a 
limited  and  particular  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions,  the  new  title  will 
gradually  come,  partly  by  common  use, 
and  partly,  perhaps,  by  being  used  in 
official  documents  and  instruments,  to  be 
coupled  with  the  more  ancient  title  of 
the  Sovereigfn.  We  certainly  also  ap- 
prehended that  the  Imperial  addition  to 
Her  Majesty's  titie  would  probably  be 
made  use  of  in  some  way  or  other  in  the 
ordinary  mode  of  addressing  Her  Ma- 
jesty's family.  As  to  the  latter  point. 
Sir,  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tieman is,  I  think,  perfectly  satisfactory, 
so  far,  at  all  events,  as  the  present  is 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  can  be  secured 
by  the  action  and  advice  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Ministers.  As  to  the 
other  point  also,  although  the  statement, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  is  satisfactory,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  power  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty s  Ministers  to  prevent  or  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  which,  as  I  have  said, 
we  felt.  But  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon^  Gentleman,  I  think,  shows  that 
Her  Majesty's  Advisers  understand  and 
appreciate  the  feeling  of  the  House,  and 
that  they  will  do  what  is  in  their  power 
to  meet  that  feeling.  Suggestions  have 
been  made  and  placed  on  the  Table  of 
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the  House  for  the  purpose  of  limiting, 
if  possible,  to  a  local  use  and  appliiation 
the  new  title  which  it  is  proposed  should 
be  assumed  by  Her  Majesty.  One  of 
these  Amendments  is  that  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Durham 
(Mr.  Pease)  intended  for  this  evening ; 
the  other  that  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Elcho),  and  which  I  believe  he 
intends  to  move  on  the  third  reading. 
It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  desirable,  or 
even  regular,  that  I  should  make  any 
observations  upon  the  different  modes 
proposed  by  these  hon.  Members  for 
accomplishing  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
same  object.  These  hon.  Gentlemen 
will  have  to  consider,  after  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  whether 
they  feel  it  necessary  to  persevere  with 
their  Motions ;  but,  whether  they  do  or 
not,  and  whether  those  Motions  are 
accepted  by  the  Government  or  not,  I 
cannot  conclude  without  urging  upon 
the  Government,  as  strongly  as  I  can, 
the  necessity  of  leaving,  if  possible,  some 
record  upon  our  proceedings  that  it  is 
intended  that  this  title  which  the  Go- 
vernment have  advised  Her  Majesty  to 
assume,  shall  be  used  in  India  and 
for  Indian  purposes  only,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  Parliament  in  grant- 
ing to  Her  Majesty  this  power,  or  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  advising  Her 
Majesty  to  assume  this  title  do  not 
intend,  that  it  shall  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  the  ancient  and  Eoyal  title 
of  the  Crown.  The  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  may  to  a  certain 
extent  affect  the  discussion  upon  certain 
points  which  wiU  be  raised  this  evening; 
but  I  conceive  that  it  can  have  no  bear- 
ing whatever  upon  two  of  the  points 
wMch  remain  for  discussion.  Those  are, 
the  questions  raised  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dewsbury  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Simon)  and  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt),  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Banbury  (Mr. 
Samuelson),  in  relation  to  the  effect  the 
Bill  will  have  upon  the  Gtovemment  of 
India,  and  our  relations  with  the  colo- 
nies. As  to  the  other  more  delicate  and 
perhaps  more  important  point  referred 
to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  am  glad  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
been  made,  although  I  cannot  anticipate 
that  it  will  remove  aU  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged.     I  hope,  how- 

2^e  Marquees  of  Rartington 


ever,  the  House  will  give  me  credit  for 
sincerity  when  I  say  that  I  trust  the 
statement  may  be  found  to  remove  those 
difficulties  which  it  was  the  most  pain- 
ful duty  of  those  on  this  side  of  the 
House  to  point  out. 

Bill  comidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Preamble  read  a  first  time,  and  poit- 
poned. 

Clause  1  (Power  to  Her  Majesty  to 
make  addition  to  style  and  titles  of  the 
Crown). 

Mk.  SEBJEAirr  SIMON,  in  moving,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  2,  line  3,  after 
"India,"  to  insert  "and  in  order  to 
include  Her  M^esty's  Colonial  Domi- 
nions in  the  Boyal  Style  and  Title  of 
Her  Majesty,"  said,  he  looked  upon  it 
as  a  very  serious  defect  that  the  BUI  did 
not  include  the  colonies.  It  had  been 
said  by  the  Prime  Minister  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  include  them,  because 
they  were  pwt  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  was  very  much  astonished  when  he 
heard  that  statement.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  unmindful  of  statu- 
tory enactments.  Before  the  Union  with 
Scotland  this  was  the  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland 
it  became  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  by  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  it 
became  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  Message 
brought  down  to  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Grenville,  and  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  in  these 
words — 

"That  the  Kingdoms  of  (Treat  Britain  aod 
Ireland  shall  upon  the  let  January,  1801,  and 
for  ever  after,  be  united  into  one  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

The  United  Kingdom  therefore  was  com- 
posed of  the  Three  Kingdoms  alone,  and 
the  colonies,  or  any  other  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions,  forjned  no  part  of  it. 
Further,  when  Her  Majesty  assumed  the 
direct  government  of  Ladia,  in  1858,  the 
Boyal  Proclamation,  so  far  from  em- 
bracing the  colonies  as  portions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  distinctiy  mentioned 
them  as  apart  from  it.  Her  Majesty  was 
mentioned  and  described  as — 

"Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  thereof 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Austra- 
lasia, Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
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Therefore,  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  colonies  formed 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  fell  to  the 
ground.  There  was  another  reason  why 
^e  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  even 
now,  at  the  last  moment,  accede  to  the 
Amendment.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  described  the  colonists  as  here  to-day 
and  gone  to-morrow,  as  a  sort  of  roving 
adventurers  who  went  abroad  to  amass 
fortunes,  and  "having  found  nuggets 
and  sheared  a  thousand  flocks,"  came 
back  and  buUt  palaces  and  enjoyed  the 
luxuries  and  the  honours  of  home  life. 
He  had  heard  these  expressions  with 
pain.  The  House  knew  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  were  accustomed  to  his 
brilliant  sallies.  They  knew  that  an 
irrepressible  force  of  genius  could  not 
always  be  restrained  by  graver  considera- 
tions of  8tate ;  but  the  colonists,  not 
knowing  these  things,  would  lay  to  heart 
the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  they  would  inflict  a  deep  wound, 
and  lead  to  much  serious  misconception. 
The  colonists  were  sensitive,  and  if  there 
was  one  point  upon  which  they  were 
more  sensitive  than  another,  it  was  as  to 
the  way  in  which  they  were  regarded 
by  the  mother-country.  To  be  looked 
upon  as  inferior  to  those  bom  upon 
British  soil,  was  to  them  a  serious 
grievance.  They  claimed  to  be,  and  it 
was  their  special  pride  to  be  considered 
as.  Englishmen,  and  not  as  British  sub- 
jects merely.  It  might  be  true  that 
some  of  them  had  gone  abroad  with  the 
intention  of  coming  back  as  soon  as  they 
could ;  but  the  great  mass  were  perma- 
nent settlers,  and  in  our  older  colonies 
especially  haJd  been  there  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  They  felt  a  deep  at- 
tachment to  the  land  of  their  adoption, 
and  took  an  active  interest  in  its  affairs 
and  in  its  prosperity,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  were  deeply  attached  to  the 
mother-country,  glorying  in  its  history 
and  traditions.  A  glance  at  one  or  two 
facts  connected  with  the  colonies  would 
show  how  misplaced  were  the  remarks 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
colonies  Within  the  temperate  zone  ex- 
tended over  4,000,000  of  square  miles, 
and  were  inhabited  by  no  fewer  than 
6,000,000  of  Whites,  either  Europeans 
or  of  European  descent ;  and,  if  the  colo- 
nists within  the  tropics  were  added  it 
would  bring  the  population  up  to  some- 
thing like  7,000,000.  Was  Her  Majesty, 
notwithstanding  the  words  of  the  Fro- 


clamation  of  1858,  to  tell  her  colonies 
that  she  was  now  indifferent  to  them  ? 
That  India  was  preferred?  Was  she 
to  tell  this  to  the  people  of  India  also, 
and  proclaim  it  to  the  world?  He 
felt  very  strongly  on  the  subject, 
because  he  knew  there  were  families 
settled  in  the  colonies  firom  their  first 
colonization  to  the  present  hour;  and, 
although  they  were  never  seen  on  the 
British  shores,  they  gloried  in  the  fact 
of  being  Englishmen,  and  claimed  all 
the  rights  and  all  the  consideration  of 
Englishmen  at  home.  Surely,  under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  be  hurtful 
to  the  colonists  and  unwise  to  omit 
that  recognition  which  had  been  given 
to  them  m  the  Proclamation  of  1858. 
The  Division  of  the  other  night  had 
settled  the  question  as  to  the  title 
of  Empress,  and  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming in  him,  and  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  House,  to  make  use  of 
its  Forms  for  purposes  of  delay.  He  had 
no  such  intention ;  his  object  simply  was 
to  make  the  question  with  regard  to  the 
colonies  dear  to  the  Committee,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  receive  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
He  deprecated  the  notion  that  the  colo- 
nies should  in  any  degree  be  considered 
inferior  to  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions.  They  were  at  least  as  fully 
entitled  to  recognition  in  such  a  BUI  as 
our  Eastern  Empire;  and  he  hoped,  if 
the  Government  did  not  at  the  present 
moment  feel  inclined  to  adopt  his  view, 
they  tf^ould  in  their  graver  moments  deem 
it  their  duty  to  do  so.  He  would  con- 
clude by  moving  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line 
3,  after  "  India,"  insert  "  and  in  order 
to  include  Her  Majesty's  Colonial  Domi- 
nions in  the  Boyal  Style  and  Title  of 
Her  Majesty." — (ifr.  Serjeant  Simon.) 

Mb.  DISEAELI  :  Sir,  without  arro- 
gating for  the  present .  Ministay  any 
peculiar  claim  of  sympathy  with  the 
colonies,  I  do  not  think  any  impartial 
critic  will  refuse  to  acknowledge  that 
there  have  been  made,  ever  since  we 
have  attempted  to  control  the  destinies 
of  this  Empire,  great  efforts  to  recog- 
nize their  claims  to  our  considera- 
tion, and  that  there  has  been  a 
great  desire  to  express  our  sympathy 
with  their  fortunes.  I  think  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  made  rather 
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too  muoli  of  the  obserratioiiB  wHch  fell 
from  me  on  a  former  occasion,  perhaps 
in  a  lighter  vein  than  suited  the  subject, 
but  whicli  then  appeared  appropriate  to 
my  mind.  I  hold  that  the  proposed 
title  is  an  addition  to,  and  not  a  change 
in,  the  Eoyal  Style.  When  I  made  the 
remarks  referred  to  I  certainly  had  no 
intention  of  describing  our  colonial 
fellow-subjects  as  a  migratoiy  popula- 
tion, nor  did  I  do  so.  What  I  wished 
to  convey  to  the  House  was,  that  from 
the  happy  accidents  of  their  colonial  life 
a  considerable  number  of  the  subjects  of 
the  Queen,  after  being  settled  for  some 
years  in  the  colonies,  do  visit  and  return 
to  their  coimtry,  and  that  thus  are  main- 
tained active  relations  between  her  colo- 
nial subjects  and  the  Sovereigfn  which 
do  not  exist  with  respect  to  her  subjects 
in  India.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman now  presses  for  a  recognition  of 
the  colonies  in  the  action  which  this 
Bill  will  regulate.  I  am  myself  indis- 
posed to  change  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 
This  Bill  has  a  particular  object  and  a 
limited  significance,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  very  unwise  to  alter  it.  I  should  be 
very  glad  indeed  if  the  relations  between 
the  Sovereign  and  her  colonial  subjects 
could  be  described  in  a  satisfactory  and 
happy  manner,  and  if  we  could,  by  the 
introduction  into  the  Royal  Style  of  some 
felicitous  phrase,  exhibit  the  sympathetic 
relations  which  exist  between  them. 
But  this  is  a  question  of  much  diffi- 
culty, and  though  I  do  not  by  any  means 
despair  that  the  time  may  yet  arrive 
when  so  happy  a  result  may  be  consum- 
mated, I  am  unprepared  at  present 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  to  delay  the 
progress  of  this  BiU  for  an  object  of 
that  kind.  As  far  as  I  can  form  an 
opinion  from  conversation  with  some 
eminent  colonists,  it  is,  I  believe,  the 
desire  of  the  colonies  that  the  great 
settlements  throughout  the  world  in  con- 
nection with  this  country  should  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  merely  colonies  or 
dependencies.  If,  therefore,  you  would 
by  the  introduction  of  a  few  words  effect 
the  object  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  in  view,  I  believe  you 
would  only  excite  disappointment,  not  to 
say  a  stronger  feeling.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  quoted  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  referred  twice  to  it 
to-night,  the  Proclamation  of  1 858.  I  am 
the  last  man  in  this  House  to  treat  that 
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Proclamation  with  disrespect,  for  I  am 
responsible  for  it.  But  I  cannot  say 
that  when  the  designation  referred  to 
was  decided  on,  it  was  ever  intended 
that  it  should  be  introduced  into  the 
formal  and  permanent  style  of  the  Sove- 
reign of  this  country.  Although,  there- 
fore, I  will  repeat  my  hope  that  we  must 
not  by  any  means  despair  some  -day  of 
expressing  in  a  happier  manner  the  re- 
lations between  the  Sovereign  and  the 
colonies,  this  is  not  an  occasion  on  which 
I  would  advise  the  House  to  attempt  to 
effect  that  purpose.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  referred  to  the  conduct 
of  George  TTL.  when  the  Act  of  Union 
was  passed.  We  must  remember  that 
in  the  Act  of  Union  King  George  was 
empowered  to  introduce  the  phrase, 
"  Coloniesand  Dependencies."  But  King 
George  himself  then  acted  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  included  in  the 
title  of  King  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
because  in  his  Proclamation  under  the 
Great  Seal  he  did  not  use  any  phrase 
which  would  confine  the  term  "United 
Kingdom"  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
We  must  also  remember  that  the  colo- 
nists of  this  country  look  upon  them- 
selves, and  rightly,  as  brother  English- 
men. The  relations  between  this  country 
and  the  colonies,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  India,  are  totally 
different.  In  the  colonies  every  Act  of 
the  Executive  runs  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen.  Parliaments  are  opened  in  her 
name  and  by  her  Governors.  Legisla- 
tion is  carried  on  in  her  name,  and  with- 
out her  sanction  no  measure  is  law.  All 
civil  processes  issue  under  the  Crown ; 
Judges  are  appointed,  criminals  are 
arraigned  and  convicted,  and  convey- 
ances of  lands  are  made  in  the  name  of 
the  Crown.  Therefore  I  say  the  rela- 
tions between  Her  Majesty  and  her  sub- 
jects in  the  colonies  are  totally  different 
from  those  which  exist  between  Her 
Majesty  and  her  subjects  in  India.  It 
is  eJso  to  be  remembered  that  the  pro- 
position to  add  to  the  style  and  titles  of 
the  Queen  with  reference  to  India,  is 
occasioned  by  the  circumstance  that  a 
great  revolution  has  occurred  in  the  re- 
lations between  England  and  India — 
between  Her  Majesty  and  her  Indian 
subjects ;  and  the  time  has  come  when 
we  think  it  is  necessary,  and,  we  believe, 
a  matter  of  high  policy,  that  some  mea- 
sure such  as  the  one  which  we  have  in- 
troduced should  be  passed.    In  the  re- 
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lations  between  Her  Majeeiy  and  her 
colonial  sabjects  no  Buch  change  has 
oocurred.  These  relations  are  of  the 
most  satisfactoiy  kind,  and  I  trust  they 
will  remain  so  ;  but  no  change  has  oc- 
curred in  those  relations  since  the  time 
referred  to,  in  the  reign  of  C^rge  III. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  change  with 
regard  to  India  since  that  time,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  similarity  between 
the  two  cases.  I  do  not  want  to  be  mis- 
understood. My  sympathies  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  I 
have  never  given  utterance,  I  trust,  to 
any  expression  hostile  to  them,  but 
always  in  their  favour.  I  have  always 
sought  to  consolidate  that  Empire,  and 
even,  if  necessary,  to  increase  it,  and  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  say  so.  But 
what  we  have  before  us  is  a  different 
work.  I  do  not  myself  see  any  prospect 
of  any  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the 
point  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Qendeman  refers.  I  think  it  will  only 
encumber  the  Bill,  and  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that,  on  the  whole,  he  will  not 
press  ua  to  a  division  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  W.  E.  F0E8TEE :  I  am  sure  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  will  thank  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  manner 
and  tone  in  which  he  has  met  the  pro- 
posal before  the  House.  I  never  sup- 
posed the  Qflvemment  of  which  he  is 
the  head  would  for  an  instant  contem- 
plate not  fully  acknowledging  the  im- 
portance of  the  colonies,  or  wish  to 
mterfere  with  their  connection  with  this 
country.  I  was  sure  that  on  considera- 
tion iJie  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
feel  that  the  few  expressions  which  he 
uttered  on  the  very  spur  of  debate  and 
argument  are  not  those  in  which  he 
would,  upon  maturer  reflection,  have 
described  either  the  colonies  or  the  colo- 
nists. As  regards  the  present  Motion, 
I  am  sincerely  sorry  that  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  see  their  way  to  accept  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  there 
have  been  great  changes  in  India,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
colonies.  But  we  must  remember  that 
the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  colo- 
nies since  the  last  alteration  of  the  Boyal 
title  are  about  as  great  as  any  that  could 
possibly  be  made.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  our  colonial  Empire  was 
almost,  I  may  say,  at  its  lowest ;  that  is 
to  say,  we  had  lost  the  American  States, 
many  of  our  colonies  had  not  then  been 
founded,  and  some  of  them  were  in  their 


veriest  infonov  compared  with  the  lusty 
youth  they  enjoy  now.  I  think  if  we  were 
merely  to  consider  the  changes  which 
have  happened  in  India  and  the  colonies 
since  the  last  alteration  of  the  Eoyal 
style  and  title,  we  should  have  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  change  in  the  colonies  is 
greater  than  that  which  has  taken  place 
in  India,  although  it  is  quite  true 
there  was  a  nominal  change  from  the 
rule  of  the  East  India  Company  to  that 
of  the  Crown.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man rather  mistook  the  Union  Act  and 
the  Proclamation  of  George  HI.  issued 
in  consequence.  He  stated  that  that  Act 
gave  power  to  George  III.  to  take  such 
title  for  "the  United  Kingdom,  colonies, 
and  dependencies  "  as  he  thought  fit.  I 
think  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  refers 
to  the  Act  he  will  see  the  colonies  are 
not  mentioned,  and  that  it  is  merely 
"  United  Kingdom  and  dependencies." 
I  do  not  think  the  colonies  were  thought 
of  in  "  dependencies."  My  belief  is  that 
the  dependencies  meant  the  Channel 
Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  there- 
fore we  can  hardly  take  that  as  a  prece- 
dent. However  the  Government  may 
f^el  this  difficulty  in  trying  to  solve  the 
question,  they  must  {lUow  me  to  say  it 
is  one  of  those  difficulties  they  ought  to 
have  foreseen  when  introducing  the  Bill. 
Perhaps  there  are  other  difficulties  which, 
if  they  had  given  them  greater  consider- 
ation, would  have  given  rise  to  less  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject.  I  will  not  ask 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division,  for  two  reasons — 
first,  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  that 
any  proposition  made  on  behalf  of  the 
colonies  should  not  be  accepted  by  the 
House  or  disputed  by  any  large  number 
of  Members,  because  it  would  put  the 
colonies  and  the  House  in  an  unfair 
position.  And,  again,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  Government  may  even  yet  con- 
sider the  question,  and  try  to  discover 
whether,  now  they  are  passing  this  Bill 
and  making  this  important  change  in 
Her  Majesty's  title,  they  cannot  take 
this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the 
existence  of  our  colonial  dominions.  We 
are  not  going  to  have  changes  in  Her 
Majesty's  title  often,  I  hope.  It  would 
be  a  very  serious  matter  if  we  were.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  such  exceeding 
haste  required  in  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
that  the  Cabinet  may  not  fairly  consider 
the  question.  I  am  sure  if  they  did,  they 
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would  get  orer  the  difficulty,  and  that 
fh>m  the  fertile  brain  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  words  should  come  sufficing 
to  meet  the  object  in  view.  As  to  the 
words,  I  feel  the  difficulty  of  the  objec- 
tion to  the  word  "  colonies."  But  there 
are  other  words,  such  as  "Her  Majesty's 
dominions,"  which  might  efifect  the 
object  in  view.  I  can  only  say  I  think 
this  is  a  very  good  opportiinity,  and  one 
that  should  not  be  lost,  not  only  of  re- 
minding Her  Majesty's  colonial  subjects 
of  her  relationshipto  them  as  their  Queen, 
whpm  they  are  so  proud  to  acknowledge, 
and  to  whom  they  are  as  loyal  as 
we  ourselves,  but  also  of  showing  that 
we,  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom, acknowledge  our  fellowship  with 
these  young  communities,  which  we  know 
will  before  long  be  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  powerful  as  ourselves.  We  shall  thus 
show  that  we  are  prepared  to  treat  them 
not  as  dependencies,  but  as  equals.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  these  are  considera- 
tions which  the  Government  might  bear 
in  nund.  They  will  have  further  oppor- 
tunities of  considering  this  matter  nere, 
and  a  good  deal  more  in  "  another 
place,"  Mid  if  any  alteration  came  down 
to  us  I  believe  it  would  be  received  with 
general  approval  on  both  sides  of  the 
House. 

Me.  FORSYTH  said,  that  one  of  his 
objections  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Simon)  was  that  it  was  not  relevant  to 
the  Bill.  There  ought  to  be  a  connection 
between  the  Preamble  and  the  body  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  Preamble  had  been 
allowed  to  pass  suh  sikntio.  If  the 
Amendment  was  to  stand,  the  Preamble 
could  not  remain  as  it  was. 

Mb.  SEBJXAirr  SIMON  said,  he  would 
remind  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Marylebone  that  the 
consideration  of  the  Preamble  was  post- 
poned, and'  he  (Mr.  Serjeant  Simon) 
had  given  Notice  of  Motion  to  add  a 
clause  in  the  Preamble  to  meet  the  case 
of  the  colonies,  in  the  event  of  his 
Amendment  being  adopted. 

Ma.  FOESYTH  said,  that  he  was 
still  of  opinion  that  the  Amendment 
would  be  irregular,  as  it  would  intro- 
duce into  the  Bill  a  totally  new  element. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  title,  he 
denied  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Act  of 
Union  the  title  of  the  Sovereign  was 
"Kin^  of  England."  The  title  up  to 
that  tune  was  "  King  of  Great  Britain, 
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France,  and  Ireland."  On  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  James  the  First  assumed 
the  title  not  of  King  of  England,  bui> 
King  of  (Jreat  Britain.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  at  Common  Law  the  Sove- 
reign  could  assume  any  title  he  pleased, 
but  by  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland 
a  statutory  title  was  given  which  Pre- 
rogative could  not  alter.  He  believed 
the  colonies  were  quite  contented  with 
the  title  the  Queen  now  bore. 

Sm  GEOEGE  BOWYEE  said,  he 
must  deny  that  King  James  I.  on  the 
death  of  Elizabeth  became  Kingof  Gbeat 
Britain.  He  was  James  Sixth  of  Scotland, 
and  James  First  of  England.  In  the 
recent  debates  a  great  deal  was  said  of 
the  greatness  and  sacredness  of  the  title 
of  King  of  England,  and  to  do  anything 
adverse  to  that  title  was  equivalent  to 
sacrilege ;  but  the  title  did  not  now 
exist — there  was  no  such  thing.  At  the 
time  of  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland 
the  Sovereign  became  King  of  Great 
Britain,  and  this  country  was  styled  in 
all  legal  documents  "  that  part  of  (Jreat 
Britain  called  England."  Then  came 
the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  in  1801, 
which  extinguished  the  title  of  "King 
of  Great  Britain,"  and  established  a  new 
title,  "King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land," and  this  country  was  then  styled, 
"  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called  Eng- 
land." So  that  the  present  title  of  the 
Queen  would  only  be  75  years  older 
than  her  new  title  of  Empress  of  India. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  therefore 
hear  no  more  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
ancient  title  of  the  Queen  of  England. 
Her  Majesty  was  descended  from  an 
illustrious  line  of  ancestors,  some  of 
whom  were  Kings  of  England,  but  she 
was  not  now  Queen  of  England.  Selden, 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  England 
had  overproduced,  had  written  at  length 
on  the  distinction  between  Eangs  and 
Emperors,  and  the  result  of  his  argu- 
ments was  that  an  Emperor  was  a  Sove- 
reign over  other  sovereign  Princes,  and 
therefore  no  title  could  be  more  appro- 
priate for  the  Queen  than  Empress 
of  India,  because  in  that  country  there 
were  yet  a  great  many  sovereign 
Princes,  and  Her  Majesty  was  Suzerain 
over  them.  As  to  the  Amendment,  and 
its  proposal  to  introduce  the  colonies 
into  the  Boyal  titles,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  could  find  qo  instance  in  history  of 
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807  Sovereign  taking  a  title  from  a 
oofony.  [An  hon.  limiBEii:  There  is 
the  case  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.]  The 
Indies  were  conquered  by  Spain,  conse- 
qnently  Spain  took  a  title  firom  the 
^bidies,  but  it  was  not  a  colony,  but  a 
conquest.  The  tide  was  in  fact  so  taken 
because  a  colony  was  not  a  dependency, 
but  a  province — a  portion  of  the  mother 
country — and  for  the  Queen  to  take  a 
title  from  a  colony,  say,  for  instance, 
Queen  of  Canada,  would  be  as  absurd  as 
it  would  be  if  she  were  to  take  the  title 
of  "  Queen  of  Berkshire."  He  trusted 
that  the  House  would  reject  the  propo- 
sition.         

Mb.  LOWE  hoped  the  House  would 
not  take  its  law  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Baronet  who  had  just  sat  down. 
If  they  were  not  to  include  among  their 
colonies  any  territories  that  had  been 
conquered,  then  the  roll  of  their  colonies 
would  be  cut  down  to  very  small  dimen- 
sions. Canada,  he  (Mr.  Lowe)  supposed, 
was  not  a  colony,  for  it  certainly  was 
conquered.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
also,  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet's 
view  was  correct,  was  not  a  colony.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  the  manner  of 
colony  made  a  difference  in  law,  but  it 
made  no  difference  as  to  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  colony.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
quered colony  the  Queen  legislated  as 
she  pleased,  in  the  case  of  a  planted 
colony  it  must  be  done  by  Parliament. 
Conquered  countries  certainly  might  be 
colonies,  and  he  was  surprised  the  hon. 
and  learned  Baronet  should  make  such  a 
slip.  But  he  would  venture  to  say  that 
the  question  before  them  was  not  whether 
the  proposal  came  within  the  present  Bill 
before  Parliament,  but  in  what  state  the 
question  of  the  colonies  would  be  left  if 
the  present  BiU  became  law.  That  was 
a  very  weighty  and  momentous  question 
to  consider,  and  one  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  had 
scarcely  done  justice  to  in  what  he  had 
said.  If  they  looked  back  to  1801  they 
would  find  that  the  colonial  Empire  of 
England  had  shrunk  to  extremely  small 
dimensions.  They  had  lost  the  Ameri- 
can States;  Canada  contained  240,000 
inhabitants,  Australia  4,000,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  considered  of 
BO  uttle  value  that  they  made  a  present  of 
it  to  the  Dutch,  though  they  had  to  con- 
quer it  back  again;  Tasmania  and 
western  Australia  were  unsettled  alto- 
gether, and  the  rest  of  their  colonial 


possessions  were  exceedingly  small.  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they 
shoiUd  have  been  passed  over  then ;  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  scarcely 
done  justice  to  their  present  position. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  alone  how 
contained  fully  4,000,000.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  contained  1,500,000 — 
[Several  hon.  Membebs  :  More,  much 
more] — and  certainly  almost  all  those 
persons  were  of  British  origin.  Their 
other  colonial  dependencies  were  also 
very  populous.  Now,  therefore,  the 
question  arose,  as  they  were  dealing  with 
a  British  population  as  large  as  that  of 
Ireland — though  he  thought  it  was 
quite  reasonable  to  omit  them  from  the 
style  and  title  in  1801— whether  they 
had  any  reason  to  leave  them  out  now ; 
and  he  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it 
was  wise,  prudent,  or  fair  to  the  colonies, 
as  they  had  chosen  to  raise  the  question 
now,  to  exclude  iiom.  the  new  title  of  the 
Queen  those  colonies  which  were  such  an 
important  part  of  her  dominions,  and 
which  would  in  all  human  probability 
overtop  in  population  the  mother  Island 
from  which  they  had  sprung?  He  could 
not  say  how  much  it  was  to  be  regretted, 
as  this  question  had  been  opened,  that 
the  colonies  should  have  had  this  slight 
— ^this  marked  slight — put  upon  them. 
["  No,  no  !  "]  Yes,  marked  slight ;  he 
spoke  as  he  knew  they  would  feel  it. 
The  colonists  were,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  reverse  of  the  description  given  of 
them  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Of 
course  some  did  return,  but  the  maxim 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  went 
out  was  nufla  vestigia  retrortum.  They 
went  out  from  England  to  found  new 
homes ;  all  their  hopes,  their  feelings, 
and  wishes  were  bound  up  with  me 
colonies  where  they  had  settled  with 
their  children,  and  while  they  retained  a 
kind  feeling  towards  England  they  did 
not  look  back  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
tumine^,  and  did  not  think  of  it.  But 
peoplein  that  position,  wealthy  and  well- 
to-do,  as  well  governed  at  any  rate  as  we 
were,  and  who  were  conscious,  whatever 
their  position  now,  that  it  was  nothing  to 
what  it  would  be,  were  naturally  ex- 
tremely tenacious  of  these  matters,  be- 
cause they  were  really  in  a  better  and 
higher  position  than  was  indicated  by 
the  title  they  bore.  They  were  persons 
of  all  others  who  would  be  sensitive  to 
anything  said  or  thought  of  them  in 
England.    The  colonists  did  not  care  for 
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▼hat  was  said  or  thought  of  them  bj 
other  colonieB.  Their  connection  with. 
each  other  was  comparatively  slight; 
but  the  connection,  between  ^em  and 
the  Crown  and  people  of  England  was 
strong,  while  the  feeling  was  still 
stronger.  He  could  not  imagine  any- 
thing more  calcxilated  to  do  serious 
mischief  than  that  after  having  chosen  to 
open  this  great  question  without  having 
considered  the  subject  at  all,  they  should 
now  shrink  from  the  difficulty  of  doing 
what  was  only  fair  and  right  to  the  colo- 
nists, and  would  give  them  satisfaction. 
One  of  the  difficulties  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  that  some  of  them 
could  only  be  described  as  colonies, 
whereas  we  had  erected  one  into  a 
Dominion,  and,  therefore,  that  a  variety 
of  titles  would  be  necessary.  For  his 
own  part,  he  apprehended  that  the 
colonies  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if 
they  were  described  as  colonies ;  and, 
giving  credit  to  the  people  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  for  good  sense,  he 
thought  they  would  be  satisfied  to  go 
with  the  rest  of  the  colonies,  although 
they  might  have  been  elevated  to  a 
higher  name.  It  had  been  said  it  was 
difficult  to  define  the  relation  of  the 
Queen  to  the  colonies,  but  he  thought 
nothing  was  more  easy.  The  relation  of 
the  Queen  to  the  colonies  was  the  same 
as  the  relation  of  the  Queen  to  her  sub- 
jects here.  She  was  the  Governor  of  the 
colonies  just  as  she  was  Governor  of 
Ch:eat  Britain,  and  governed  the  colonies 
by  the  advice  of  a  Colonial  Ministry, 
responsible  to  a  Colonial  Parliament. 
Her  subjects  there  were  under  the  same 
conditions  as  we  were  here.  Nothing 
could  be  more  monstrous  than  to  assume 
that  the  colonies  were  included  in  these 
Islands  as  respected  their  government. 
The  Acts  of  this  Parliament  did  not  bind 
the  colonies,  unless  they  were  specially 
named ;  they  were  bound  by  the  Acts  of 
their  own  Legislatures — their  laws  were 
not  the  same  as  ours — they  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws,  having  one 
common  Hnk  with  the  United  Kingdom 
that  they  were  under  the  same  Sove- 
reign. It  was  said  the  colonies  must  be 
left  out  of  the  BiU,  because  they  could 
not  find  a  word  that  would  express  the 
relation  of  the  Queen  to  them ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  perfectly  competent  for 
them,  in  settling  the  new  title,  to  say 
that  Her  Majesty  should  be  Queen  of 
the  colonies,  and  he  considered  it  would 
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be  only  a  fair  recognition  of  their  im- 
portance. In  that  way  they  would  satisfy 
aU  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  colo- 
nies. If  it  was  so  desirable  to  recognize 
India,  which  was  taken  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Crown  18  years  ago,  it  was 
surely  as  desirable  to  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  those  great  colonies  which  had 
sprung  into  existence  since  the  last 
alteration  in  the  Queen's  title.  What 
reason  had  they  which  was  applicable  to 
India  which  was  not  equally  applicable 
to  the  colonies  ?  Could  it  be  supposed 
that  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  the  colo- 
nies were  not  as  dear  to  her  as  those  in 
India?  And  yet,  what  other  construc- 
tion could  be  put  upon  it,  if  they  were 
ignored  on  the  present  occasion.  If  there 
was  any  difficulty  in  describing  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  the  other  colonies, 
let  the  Government  meet  the  difficulty. 
They  need  not  do  it  by  the  present  BiU, 
and  if  they  afterwards  found  that  there 
was  an  absolute  impossibility,  let  them 
come  to  the  House  and  state  it  frankly. 
But  so  far  from  there  being  an  impossi- 
bility, he  considered  there  was  not  one- 
hundredth  part  the  difficulty  in  including 
the  colonies  that  there  was  in  dealing 
with  the  question  as  it  now  stood.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  give  its  serious 
consideration  to  the  question,  for  it  was 
not  a  matter  which  merely  affected  the 
present  moment.  It  was  of  enormous 
consequence  that  these  gree^t  commu- 
nities, whether  they  remained  part  of 
the  Empire  or  not,  should  continue  to 
have  a  kind  and  good  feeling  towards 
this  country;  that  they  should  know 
that,  whatever  their  future  destiny  might 
be,  they  were  one  in  feeling  and  in  sen- 
timent with  the  people  of  the  mother 
country,  and  that  we  should  never  again 
repeat  the  folly  of  alienating  from  us  by 
injudicious  conduct  a  large  portion  of 
our  own  kindred. 

LoED  EGBERT  MONTAGtJ  said, 
that  the  Amendment  was  not  an  enact- 
ing clause,  but  merely  gave  power  to 
Her  Majesty  to  include  her  colonial 
dominions  and  to  recognize  her  colonies 
as  part  of  her  Empire.  So  far  it  was  on 
all  fours  with  the  Act  of  1801.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  colonies  were  part 
of  the  kingdom.  This  was  true  in 
old  days,  when  we  made  laws  for  the 
colonies ;  but  a  great  change  had  taken 
place,  and  now  the  colonies  had  their 
own  Legislatures,  and  he  maintained 
that  they  were  accordingly  not  a  part  of 
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the  Kingdom.  K  they  were  still  a  part 
of  the  ^ngdom,  as  the  right  hon.  Qen- 
tleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  alleged, 
he  (Lord  Bobert  Montagu)  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how,  if  a  Parliament  met 
in  Ireland,  it  could  be  called  a  dismem- 
berment of  the  Empire.  He  had  always 
objected  to  the  Act  of  1801,  because  it 
liinited  the  Prerogative,  and  he  had 
heard  with  pleasure  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Ch«enwich  (Mr.  ffladstone) 
say  that  this  was  a  question  of  Preroga- 
tive only.  He  thought  the  Queen  ^td 
the  Prerogative  of  taking  any  title  she 
thought  proper,  and,  therefore,  the  Bill 
was  uncalled  for.  The  Amendment 
merely  proposed  to  give  the  Queen  the 
power  to  take  a  title,  leaving  it  to  Her 
Majesty  to  take  whatever  title  she 
liked. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  did  not 
join  in  advising  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dewsbury  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Simon)  not  to  press  his  Amend- 
ment on  the  ground  of  any  of  the  argu- 
ments he  had  heard  against  including 
the  colonies  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wexford  County  said  there  had 
been  no  case  in  which  a  Sovereign  had 
taken  a  title  or  part  of  a  title  £n>m  a 
colony  or  a  Province.  [Sir  Geoeqe 
BowTEE :  I  did  not  say  a  Province.] 
That  was  exactly  what  he  wanted  to 
point  out.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
did  not  say  a  Province.  [Sir  Geokge 
BowYEE :  I  will  explain.]  Oh,  no  !  his 
hon.  and  learned  ij^endbad  had  a  fair 
innings  already.  He  would  see  that  if 
he  did  not  say  Province  his  objection 
fell  to  the  ground,  for  Canada  was  a 
Province  and  we  had  other  Provinces 
attached  to  the  Empire.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Dews- 
bury  did  not  mean  to  raise  the  question 
upon  the  name  by  which  the  colonies 
were  to  be  called,  but  upon  the  territory. 
Certainly,  as  he  had  said,  he  could  not 
agree  in  voting  against  the  Amendment 
OB  the  ground  that  the  matter  was  al- 
ready prejudged  by  the  Preamble.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone  (Mr.  Forsyth)  was  in  a  predicament 
which  excited  his  commiseration,  when 
he  opposed  the  Motion  on  the  ground 
that  the  Committee  had  already  passed 
in  silence  the  Preamble  which  fixed  the 
scope  of  the  Bill ;  and  when  he  after- 
wards discovered  that  the  Preamble  was 
not  passed  at  all,  he  was  still  under  the 

VOL.  CCXXyn.     [thibd  seeies.] 


necessity  of  making  his  speech  upon 
some  ground  entirely  different.  Had 
the  Prune  Minister  given  the  Committee 
any  reasons  for  dismissing  the  colonies 
from  their  consideration?  He  wished 
to  state  exaotiy  his  own  position  as  a 
Member  of  that  House  in  regard  to  the 
Bill.  It  was  a  very  peculiar  position. 
The  Gt>vemment  asked  for  discretionary 
powers  to  recommend  the  Queen  to  make 
an  addition  to  her  titie,  but  they  insisted 
on  the  power  of  excluding  from  that 
discretion  a  certain  portion  of  the  do- 
minions of  Her  Majesty.  He  believed 
that  they  had  shown  great  indiscretion 
in  stirring  in  this  matter  upon  any  con- 
ditions at  all.  Still  as  it  had  been 
stirred,  and  as  the  Government  were 
responsible  for  stirring  it,  he  thought 
they  should  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  saying  how  the  power 
entrusted  to  them  should  be  exercised. 
If  the  Government  had  asked  the  House 
for  powers  that  did  not  extend  to  the 
assumption  of  any  title  that  went  to  im- 
pair the  dignity  and  lustre  of  the  Crown, 
and  had  left  it  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  Government  to  determine  to  which 
of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown  this  titie 
should  be  extended,  he,  for  one,  would 
have  been  very  reluctant  to  withhold  it. 
But  the  Government  insisted  on  taking 
from  Parliament  a  discretionary  power 
with  regard  to  India,  and  insisted  upon 
not  taking  a  discretionary  power  with 
respect  to  the  other  possessions  of  Her 
Majesty.  Now  he  was  not  wiUing  to  be 
involved  in  that  double  responsibility. 
He  had  to  ask  himself  what  grounds 
had  been  shown  for  such  a  proceeding. 
The  arguments  given  on  former  nights 
that  the  colonies  were  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom — that  they  had  a  fugi- 
tive population — that  the  colonists  were 
ever  with  us,  and  that  all  that  we  had 
was  theirs — that  they  represented  the 
son  in  the  parable,  who  would  by-and- 
by  come  and  complain  of  the  way  in 
which  he  had  been  treated — these  argu- 
ments were  now  scattered  to  the  winds, 
and  a  new  set  of  arguments  had  been 
brought  forward.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  case  of  the  colonies  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  India  because  there 
had  been  a  revolution  in  India,  while 
there  had  been  none  in  the  colonies. 
He,  for  one,  protested  against  that  state- 
ment. There  had  been  no  revolution  in 
India — no  change  in  the  principle  of 
government,  and  no  contraction  of  the 
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liberties  of  the  people  of  India.  If  any- 
thing had  been  done,  it  had  been  that 
Parliament  intended  by  the  India  Go- 
vernment Act  to  provide  new  secnritieB 
for  the  good  government  and  the  civil — 
not  the  political — liberties  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Bubjeots  in  India.    If  they  were 
to  look  at  the  change  which  had  occurred 
in  the  extent  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
as  a  reason  for  calling  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  extend  her  title,  there  had  been 
an  infinitely  greater  change  and  develop- 
ment in  the  colonial  Empire  of  this  coun- 
try than  had  occurred  in  our    Indian 
Empire  within  the  same  period.    There 
was,  however,  another  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  year  in  which  the  Union 
with  Ireland  was  enacted  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  free  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment as  it  was  now  understood  in  any 
of  the  colonies.    Since  then  there  had 
been  a  peaceful  and  a  happy  revolution, 
and  now  there  was  not  a  single  colony 
of  any  consequence  where  the  system  of 
Parliamentary  government  did  not  pre- 
vail.   Therefore,  if  the  Bill  was  to  be 
founded  on  the  amount  of  change  which 
had  occurred  in  regard  to  India,  he  would 
point  out  that  the  amount  of  change  in 
the  colonies   was  far  greater  both  in 
material  extension  and  in  political  pro- 
gress than  la  India,  and  therefore  the 
argument  for  including  the  colonies  was 
an  argument  A  fortiori.    But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  held  out  a  hope  wluch 
he  viewed  with  considerable  apprehen- 
sion. He  said  they  might  have  a  further 
opportunity  of   considering  and   doing 
something  with  the  title  of  Her  Majesty 
with  respect  to  the  colonies.     He  hoped 
these  words  meant  nothing.     He  hoped 
they  were  a  mere  expedient  to  get  rid  of 
the  present  measure,  and  that  they  would 
have  no  further  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  patch  and  mend,  and 
he  would  almost  say  tinker,  the  Eoyal 
Title.  The  Government  had  now  brought 
them  to  a  point  when  it  was  most  desir- 
able they  should  get  quit  of  this  ques- 
tion.   Let  them  do  what  was  best  under 
the  circumstances.    Let  them  give  the 
Government  all  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility they  could  give  them  without  in- 
curring political  danger,  but  do  not  let 
them  set  aside  one  portion  of  the  ques- 
tion on  the  ground  of  the  difficulty  there 
was  in  fixing  on  an  appropriate  title, 
and  that  they  would  have  another  op- 
portunity of  considering  the  matter  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  an  op- 
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porfamity  of  looking  a  little  fhrfher  into 
his  dictionary  and  discovered  whether 
he  could  find  one  or  two  terms  on  which 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  their  propriety.    He  did  not 
think,  however,  it  was  desirable  that  the 
Amendment  should  be  pressed.    They 
had  already  expressed  their  opinion  by 
their  vote.    They  had   already  voted, 
without  success — ^veiy  far,  indeed,  from 
success — that  the  House  was  not  un- 
willing to  give  power  to  Her  Majesty  to 
make   an  addition  to   her  title  which 
should  include  such  dominions  as  might 
seem  fit.    In  that  Motion  of  his  noble 
Friend  they  had  a  principle  on  which 
he  was  prepared  to  take  his  stand — 
namely,  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  change, 
their  desire  was  to  leave  to  the  Govern- 
ment, on  their  responsibility,  the  duty 
and  office  of  choosing  which  should  be 
the  dominions  included  in  the  new  enu- 
meration.    He  admitted  it  would  be 
better  to  approach  the  subject  with  some 
knowledge  of   the  sentiments  of  their 
fellow-subjects  in  India  and  the  colonies, 
but  the  Government  had  chosen  to  place 
them  in  a  predicament  so  that  they  could 
have  no  such  opportunity.     He  was  not 
referring  to  India,  but  to  the  colonies. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  London,  who  was 
an  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  colonies  in  a  degree  even  beyond 
what  he  might  claim  on  any  subject  in 
that  House,  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
that  the  colonies  desired  to  be  included 
in  the  BiU,    and  that  they  would  be 
mortified  at  being  excluded    from    it. 
That  utterance  was  met  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  by  an  adverse  opi- 
nion. There  were  certain  colonial  organs 
in  this  country,  and  they  were  in  favour 
of  the  colonies  being  included ;  but  he 
admitted  that  was  not  conclusive.    The 
desirable  course  to  pursue  was  dear. 
He  frankly  owned  he  should  not  sup- 
port any  Motion  which  went  directly  to 
bring  the  colonies  within  the  scope  of 
this  Bill ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
determined  not  to  be  responsible  for  ex- 
cluding them.    The  Government  having 
made  the  proposal  ought  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
nxining  whether  or  not  thecolonies  should 
be  induded  in  any  change  which  Her 
Majesty  might  be  advised  to  take.    He 
was  not  going  to  predict  whether  dis- 
content might  arise  in  the  colonies  or 
not ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  when 
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ihe  3^  liad  passed,  if  diseontent  and 
disaffection  should  arise,  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  that  discontent  and  dis- 
affection would  rest  on  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Therefore,  what  he  hoped 
they  would  do  was  this — If  they  did  not 
like  the  shape  of  the  Motion,  at  their 
own  time  and  in  their  own  mode  they 
would  insert  power  in  the  Bill  to  enable 
them  to  act  hereafter.  Having  raised 
the  qnestion  the  Gk>Temment  could  not 
escape  &om  the  responsibility.  They 
had  already  protested  and  voted  for 
power  to  indude  the  colonies,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  best  for  all  parties 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  now, 
or  on  a  mture  occasion,  allow  power,  of 
the  kind  referred  to,  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Bill,  and  keep  it  in  his  own  hands 
when  he  came  finally  to  advise  the 
Crown.  If  the  right  hon.  G^entleman 
should  see  fit  to  do  so,  he,  for  one, 
would  not  ask  for  any  pledge  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  should  be  used. 

8m  GEOEGE  BOWTEB  explained 
with  regard  to  the  word  province,  that 
bis  contention  was,  that  the  colonies 
were  provinces  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  or,  in  other  words,  a  portion  of  the 
mother  country. 

Ms.  DISBAELI:  There  is  one  diffe- 
rence, Sir,  between  the  case  of  India, 
which  is  now  before  us,  and  that  of  the 
colonies,  which  the  right  hon.  Gtentleman 
has  not  touched  upon,  and  which  appears 
to  me  to  be  one  of  a  vital  character. 
There  are  political  considerations  of  the 
highest  character  that  influence  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ch>vemment  in  recommending 
Parliament  to  assist  Her  Majesty  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  Empress  of  India ;  but 
no  one  can  pretend  for  a  moment,  what- 
ever her  relations  with  her  colonial  sub- 
jects may  be,  that  there  are  political 
oonaiderationB,  and  those  of  an  urgent 
character,  which  render  it  necessary  to 
consider  their  case.  That  is  a  difference 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
never  admitted  in  his  numerous  remarks 
upon  the  BiU,  but  which,  after  all,  in- 
volves the  very  core  of  the  argoment. 
This  is  not  an  occasion  on  which  to  dwell 
upon  these  considerations.  I  have  not 
thrust  them  forward,  but  there  will  be 
opportunities  when  I  shall  certainly  no 
longer  refrain  from  using  my  privilege 
as  a  Member  of  this  House,  if  I  find 
that  from  omitting  to  bring  such  consi- 
derations forward  room  is  given  to,  of 
oonrse,  the  unintentional  misrepresenta- 
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tions  which  have  found  their  way  into 
this  discussion.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man talks  of  the  rapid  development  of 
the  colonies.  Why,  that  is  one  of  the 
very  reasons  that  has  rendered  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with  them  as  forming  part 
of  the  style  of  Her  Majesty.  I  might  say 
that  it  is  only  a  few  months  ago  that  a 
considerable  Confederation  was  about  to 
be  formed  in  Africa ;  while  two  or  three 
years  ago  an  Australian  federation 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  being  ac- 
complished ;  and  these  are  matters  which 
must  be  considered  when  events  are  likely 
to  occur,  and  results  to  accrue,  which 
give  a  totally  new  character  and  form  to 
the  society  you  are  attempting  to  bring 
into  this  delicate  and  important  connec- 
tion with  the  Crown.  With  regard  to 
the  other  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman I  will  only  say  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  never  shrink  from  any 
fair  responsibility  which  they  ought  to 
incur,  and  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
it  is  not  on  this  bench  they  will  find  any 
character  or  quality  of  that  kind. 

Me.  Seejkajtt  SIMON  thought  if  there 
might  be  some  difficulty  in  Canada  with 
respect  to  the  title  of  Empress,  there 
could  be  none  as  regarded  the  remainder 
of  the  colonies.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  see  the  necessity  of  creating 
a  kindly  feeling  among  our  vast  colo- 
nial population ;  but  under  the  circum- 
stances he  should  not  press  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  {Mr.  Samuehon)  in  page 
2,  line  6,  after  "India,"  to  insert  "  as  in 
the  aforesaid  proclamation  published 
and  set  forth,"  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  {Sir  WiUiam  Hareowrf)  in 
page  2,  line  5,  after  "  India,"  to  insert 
"that  is  to  say,  of  the  territories  so 
vested  in  Her  Majesty  as  defined  in  the 
last-mentioned  Act,"  by  leave,  withdroMin. 

Mb.  OSBOBJTE  MOBGAN  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  2,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "  India,"  the  insertion  of  the 
words — , 

"  But  not  so  as  to  give  to  any  Style  or  Title 
which  Her  Majesty  may  he  graciously  pleased  to 
assume  any  precedence  or  priority  over  the 
Royal  Style  and  Title  now  appertaining  to  the 
Imperial  Crown." 

His    object    was    that    Her    M^esty 
should  be  Queen  and  Empress,  and  not 
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Empress  and  Queen;  and  lie  wished 
to  ensure  us  against  the  result  which 
in  eveiy  other  country  had  followed 
from  the  xuuoa  of  an  Imperial  and  a 
Eoyal  title — ^the  absorption  of  the  latter 
in  the  former.  In  past  times,  so  far  as 
his  recollection  went,  the  Boy^  title  had 
always  been  merged  in  the  Imperial 
title.  In  the  good  feeling  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  her  son,  we  had  a  perfect  gua- 
rantee that  there  would  be  no  assumption 
of  the  Imperial  title  over  that  of  the 
Kingly  title  in  their  reigns ;  but  Parlia- 
ment was  legislating  for  future  genera- 
tions, and  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
know  that  it  had  placed  upon  record  that 
if  our  Kings  were  to  be  Emperors,  they 
should  be  Kings  and  Emperors,  not  Em- 
perors and  Kings.  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land was  endeared  to  her  people  by  those 
qualities  of  woman,  wife,  and  mother, 
which  Max  Miiller  said  were  originally 
implied  in  the  word  "  Queen,"  as  much 
as  by  her  position  as  Sovereign,  and  it 
waa  not  asking  too  much  that  tiie  title 
should  be  placed  for  all  future  time 
beyond  the  reach  of  assault.  It  was 
impossible  to  deny  that  the  title  of  Em- 
press grated  upon  the  English  ear, 
and  what  they  desired  was  that  the 
Queen  or  the  King  should  always  be 
known  in  England  as  the  Queen  or  the 
King.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  agreed  to 
localize  the  title,  and  in  e£fect,  though  he 
would  not  put  it  in  the  Bill,  he  accepted 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Durham  (Mr.  Pease).  But  a  name  could 
not  be  localized;  when  once  it  was  given, 
you  could  not  control  its  use.  You  might 
as  well  try  to  imprison  the  wind  or  chain 
the  air.  The  other  night  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  the  new  title  would 
add  new  lustre  to  the  Crown  of  England. 
He  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  thought  the 
Crown  of  England  did  not  want  any  new 
lustre.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
follow  the  example  of  the  unfortunate 
artist  who  succeeded  in  spoiling  by  gild- 
ing the  horses  of  Lysippus.  He  might 
as  well  attempt  to  "  Paint  the  lily  and 
adorn  the  rose."  Let  them  put  on  record 
their  desire  that  the  Sovereigns  should 
be  known  by  a  title  endeared  to  them  by 
associations  begun  with  Alfred  and  end- 
ing with  Victoria. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line 
5,  after  the  word  "  India,"  insert  the 
words — 

Mr.  Otbome  Morgan 


"  Bat  not  so  M  to  give  any  Style  or  Title  Her 
Majesty  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  assume 
any  precedence  or  priority  over  the  Hoyal  Style 
and  Title  now  appertaining  to  the  Imperial 
Crown." — {Mr.  Otbortu  Morgan). 

Sm  ALEXANDEE  GORDON  pointed 
out  that  documents  promulgated  in  India 
were  headed  with  the  words  "Victoria 
Beg^a;"  and  if  Her  Majesty  was  to  be 
calledEmpressofIndia,itwould  be  an  ano- 
maly if,  in  documents  issued  in  her  name, 
those  words  continued  to  be  used.  The 
title  of  Empress  must  be  exercised  in  this 
country,  because  Her  Majesty  must  sign 
the  proclamations  which  were  going  out 
to  India  in  this  country  tmder  the  advice 
of  her  Secretary  of  State.  He  asked 
whether  an  alteration  would  not  be  re- 
quired in  the  Boyal  sign  manual  ? 
Would  proclamations  in  that  country  at 
present  headed  "Victoria  Begina  "  here- 
after be  headed  "  Victoria  Imperatrix." 

Mb.  DISRAELI,  as  far  as  he  vmder- 
stood  the  Amendment,  thought  it  would 
have  the  contrary  effect  to  that  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Denbigh- 
shire desired — namely,  the  localizing  of 
the  name  of  Empress,  because  it  would 
require  Her  Majesty  to  be  described  in 
India  as  Queen  and  Empress.  He 
thought  it  hardly  desirable  that  the 
Amendment  should  be  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Committee. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  said,  that  as  the 
Amendment  was  sinular  to  the  one  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice  early  in  the 
evening,  he  would  accept  it  and  with- 
draw his  own.  He  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  quite  xmderstand 
the  aim  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, whose  intention  was  to  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  that  title  of  Empress  which 
the  Government  were  attempting  to  force 
upon  the  unwilling  people  of  England. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of 
the  political  considerations  of  the  highest 
importance  involved  in  carrying  the  Bill, 
but  what  evidence  had  he  offered?  Was 
this  to  be  a  new  avatar  to  the  people  of 
India  ?  The  title  of  Empress  was  looked 
to  with  the  utmost  interest,  with  the 
most  anxious  expectation,  according  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  But  might 
he  not  be  mistaken  ?  No  evidence  had 
been  offered  to  the  House  or  to  the 
country,  and  the  course  taken  had  led 
people  to  question  the  truth  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  statement.  ["  Oh ! "] 
That  was  not  a  charge  which  he  (Mr. 
Jenkins)  brought;  he  was  only  reporting 
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what  was  a  historical  fact — that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  reticence  in  the  matter, 
people  in  England  had  entirely  misun- 
derstood their  objects,  and  were  not 
giving  to  the  statements  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  confidence  which  the  state- 
ments of  every  Government,  of  whatever 
Party,  should  have.  Was  it  too  late  to 
ask  that  the  evidence  should  be  given  ? 
Would  not  the  title  of  Queen  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  people  of  India  ?  If  the 
House  had  the  Papers  before  it,  it  could 
judge  for  itself;  but  those  Papers  for 
grave  poUtical  reasons  were  withheld, 
and  they  were  threatened  with  serious 
consequences  if  the  suggestions  of  the 
Gt>vemmentwere  not  accepted.  He  hoped 
the  Amendment  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GEEGOBT  said,  it  was  difficult 
to  deal  with  an  Amendment  of  which  no 
Notice  had  been  given ;  but,  as  far  as 
he  had  caught  the  Amendment,  it  ap- 
peared to  cut  down  the  Imperial  cha- 
racter of  the  Sovereign  of  tms  country, 
and,  if  so,  it  conflicted  with  a  declaration 
in  the  statute  of  Heniy  Viil.  whereby 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Eome  was 
annihilated  in  this  country — namely, 
that  this  Bealm  was  an  Empire  and  had 
been  so  accepted  in  the  world.  That 
Imperial  character  and  the  rights  it  in- 
volved had  been  recognized  by  one  of 
the  greatest  writers  on  constitutional 
law  in  this  country — he  meant  Mr. 
Selden.  It  would  be  a  most  serious 
thing  for  the  House  to  adopt  an  Amend- 
ment which  would  trench  in  any  degree 
on  the  principle  involved  in  a  statute 
upon  wmch  so  much  of  the  liberly  of 
this  country  depended. 

Mb.  SEBJEAirr  SIMON  did  not  think 
the  adoption  of  the  Amendment  would 
in  any  way  lower  the  dig^ty  of  the 
Queen's  tiUe.  He  would  suggest  that 
Her  Majesty  should  be  styled  "Sove- 
reign of  India."  As  given  by  Johnson, 
Bichardson,  and  Webster,  it  meant 
"  supreme  lord,"  a  far  more  expressive 
title  than  the  one  assumed  under  the 
Bill.  That  title  would  not  only  avoid 
offence  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
it  would  also  express  to  the  people  of 
India  the  true  state  of  the  case — namely, 
that  Her  Majesty  was  their  Supreme 
Buler. 

Me.  BENETT-STANFOBD  hoped 
the  Amendment  would  not  be  pressed  to 
a  division,  as  it  sought  to  upset  by  a 
side-wind  the  decision  come  to  by  so 


lai^  a  majority  of  the  House  on  Friday 
night.  He  was  sure  it  must  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  loyal  feelings  of  those 
educated  gentlemen  of  India  who  watched 
the  debates  of  Parliament  with  the 
deepest  interest,  to  find  this  question 
made  a  matter  of  Party  strife.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  people  of  England  ap- 
proved of  this  measure.  On  Saturday 
he  attended  a  large  farmers'  ordinary  in 
the  West  of  England,  at  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  measure  was  unanimously 
affirmed  as  being  likely  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  people  of  India,  after  their  cordial 
reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Sia  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  hoped 
the  Goveriiment  would  take  notice  of  the 
difficulty  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  East  Aberdeenshire 
(Sir  Alexander  Gordon).  It  was  de- 
sirable the  Committee  should  know 
whether  in  orders  and  proclamations  sent 
from  the  India  Office  Her  Majesty  would 
be  styled  "  Queen,"  "  Queen  Empress," 
or  "Empress  Queen." 

8m  GEOBGE  BOWYEE  believed 
the  Amendment  to  be  totally  useless  and 
unnecessary,  and  hoped  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  not  press  it. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MOBQAN  said,  that 
after  what  the  Prime  Minister  had 
said  with  respect  to  the  non-currency 
in  India  of  the  title  "Queen,"  he 
would,  with  the  leave  of  the  Committee, 
withdraw  his  Amendment.  He  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  no  equivalent 
for  the  word  "  Queen "  in  India,  but 
wished  it  to  be  placed  on  record  that 
there  was  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
Imperial  title  in  England. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  interpreted  what  had 
fallen  from  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
sense  that  the  title  "  Queen  "  would  not 
be  current  in  India  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  was  not 
aware  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
mode  any  such  statement.  It  was,  how- 
ever, most  important  that  there  should 
be  a  distinct  understanding  on  the  point, 
on  account  of  the  apprehension  of  the 
public  that  that  title  was  to  be  fused  in 
that  of  "  Empress."  No  notice  had 
been  taken  of  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  East  Aberdeen- 
shire. He,  therefore,  wished  for  further 
information  upon  one  or  two  points  be- 
fore the  Amendment  was  withdrawn. 
He  wished  to  know — first,  whether  it 
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would  be  necessary  to  call  in  and  recoin 
the  hundred  millions  or  so  of  coins  now 
current  in  India  that  bore  the  word 
"Queen"  upon  them;  secondlj,  whe- 
ther the  style  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  only  be  altered  as  regarded 
India ;  thirdly,  whether  there  would  be 
any  alteration  of  the  sign  manual  as  re- 
garded England ;  and,  fourth,  whether 
the  present  Bill  would  contain  anything 
that  would  prevent  any  Minister  in  the 
future  from  advising  Her  Majesty  to 
alter  the  sig^  manual  as  regarded  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  DI8EAELI  replied  that  the  style 
of  Her  Majesty  would  be  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  Empress  of  India,  and  that 
the  sign  manual  of  Her  Majesty  would 
be  "  Victoria  Regina  et  Imperatrix"  in 
India.  As  regarded  the  coin  bearing 
the  word  "Queen,"  now  in  circulation 
in  India,  there  would  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty, inasmuch  as  he  had  at  that  mo- 
ment in  his  pocket  two  or  three  shil- 
lings bearing  the  style  and  effigy  of 
George  m.,  and  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  necessity  for  re-coining  them.  Whe- 
ther any  future  Minister  could,  under 
this  Bill,  effectually  advise  Her  Majesty 
to  make  an  alteration  of  the  sign  manual 
in  this  country  would  depend  upon  the 
future  wiU  of  Parliament. 

Mh.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  Prime 
Minister  had  not  answered  his  question 
about  the  sign  manual.  What  he  meant 
was  this.  Supposing  it  were  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Minister  at  any  time  to  re- 
commend that  the  sign  manual  should 
be  altered,  and  the  name  "Imperatrix," 
or  something  betokening  it,  be  intro- 
duced— whether  for  India  or  England — 
would  there  be  anything  in  this  Act  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  it  ? 

The  Marouess  op  HAETINGTON 
observed  that  the  Government  had  hardly 
considered  all  the  questions  involved  in 
this  proposed  change.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  just  told  them  that  the 
style  of  the  Queen  in  India  would  be 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of 
India,  and  that  he  presumed  the  sign 
manual  would  be  in  India  "  Victoria 
RegitM  et  Imperatrix."  As  the  style  of 
the  Sovereign  in  India  would  be  the 
same  as  in  England,  he  could  not  see 
why  the  sign  manual  in  India  should  be 
different  from  that  in  England ;  and  if 
this  change  which  was  about  to  be  made 

Mr.  Gladttone 


involved  a  change  in  the  sign  manual 
from  "  Victoria  Regina"  to  "  Victoria 
Regina  et  Imperatrix,"  why  should  not 
a  corresponding  change  be  made  in  Eng- 
land? • 

Sir  GEOEGE  BOWYEE  observed 
that  the  public  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  sig^  manual,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  advising  Her  Majesty 
to  alter  it  would  remain  with  the 
Minister.  Most  certainly  this  Bill  would 
not  restrain  any  Minister  in  the  future 
from  advising  Her  Majesty  to  alter  the 
sign  manual ;  and  if  it  did  so,  it  would 
be  a  most  unconstitutional  measure. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  was  ashamed  to  hear  the  language 
that  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Baronet  the  Member  for  Wex- 
ford uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  such  views  had  not  been  enun- 
ciated since  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  whole  thing  depended  upon  their 
creating  the  title,  and  consequently 
giving  a  Minister  an  excuse  or  apre- 
textfor  altering  the  sign  manual.  Wnen 
the  great  Eeformation  statute  with  re- 
ference to  the  title  of  the  Crown  was 
passed,  it  had  become  a  sort  of  constitu- 
tional doctrine  that  these  titles  should 
not  be  altered  except  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  therefore  it  was  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  special 
authority  was  given  for  altering  the 
title.  Therefore  it  was  that  this  Bill  was 
brought  in.  While  the  Bill  was  in  tiieir 
hands,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  pro- 
pose any  addition  to  it  they  chose  with 
reference  to  this  title.  That  was  the 
constitutional  doctrine,  and  the  only 
thing  they  had  to  ask  now  was  whether 
the  sign  manual  would  be  altered  in 
England ;  and  if  the  Government  did 
not  intend  that,  would  they  give  the 
English  nation  any  security  that  if  it 
was  not  done  in  the  present  it  would  not 
be  done  in  the  future  ? 

Thb  Marqukss  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  answered  the  question  put  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford. 

Thk  ATTOENET  GENEEAL  thought 
that  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  rushed  so  boldly  to  the  front, 
and  told  a  very  good  constitutional 
lawyer  that  he  was  utterly  wrong,  he 
could  not  have  heard  the  question  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich.  The 
question  simply  was,  whether  there  was 
anything  in  the  Bill  which  would  pre- 
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vent  any  Adviser  of  Her  Majesty  in 
futare  £rom  suggesting  that  there  should 
be  any  alteration  in  the  sign  manual  ? 
He  understood  the  hon.  and  learned 
Baronet  (Sir  George  Bowyer)  to  say  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent 
anything  of  the  sort,  and  that  it  was  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be.  He 
might  be  a  very  bad  judge  of  the 
matter;  but  it  occurred  to  him  that 
there  was  nothing  stated  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Baronet  that  had  even  a 
semblance  of  bad  law  about  it.  With 
regard  to  the  alteration  of  the  sign 
manual — as  the  title  of  Empress  was 
only  to  be  a  title  applicable  to  India, 
and  used  for  the  purposes  of  India — it 
might  be  necessary  to  have  the  sign 
manual  altered  upon  all  documents  used 
in  India,  or  purporting  to  be  used  there. 
He  did  not  suppose  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  the  same  alteration  made 
in  respect  of  the  documents  used  in 
England. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  it  was  a 
very  important  matter,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Ghentleman  would 
at  the  next  stage  of  the  Bill  acquaint 
them  with  what  was  to  take  place. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Mb.  Sebjxaitt  SIMON  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  in  the  words  "  ad- 
dition to  the  style  and  title,"  in  line  6 
of  the  1st  clause,  the  word  "  Royal " 
should  be  inserted  before  "  style."  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  introducing  the  Bill  said 
that  he  followed  the  precedent  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  but  in  that  Act  the  title 
of  the  Crown  was  described  as  the 
"  Boyal  title."  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  word  should  be  in- 
serted, considering  the  jealousy  with 
which  the  adoption  of  this  new  title  was 
regarded  by  many  hon.  Members  of  that 
House  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
community. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "  the,"  to  insert 
the  word  "  Eoyal."  —  (ifr.  Smjeant 
JSimoH.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
' Boyal'  be  diere inserted." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  sub- 
mitted that  the  Amendment  was  unne- 
oeasaiy.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
'what  TM  meant  by  the  words  was  in 


addition  to  the  present  style  and  title  of 
Her  Majesty. 

Me.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  thought  it 
would  be  better  in  this  matter  to  abide 
by  the  precedent  of  the  Act  of  Union. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  pointed  out  that  the 
reference  was  to  the  style  and  title  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  that  the  word  "  Royal "  was 
unnecessary. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTER  expressed  a 
wish  that  some  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  state  why  there  had  been 
a  distinct  departure  &om  the  wording 
of  the  Act  of  Union. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
there  was  a  further  reason  why  the 
Amendment  should  be  adopted — namely, 
that  the  title  of  the  Bill  was  to  enable 
Her  Majesty  to  make  an  addition  to  the 
Royal  style  and  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN  was  about  to  put 
the  Question,  when 

Thb  Mabqubss  op  HARTINGTON 
said,  it  was  not  the  wish  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  that  side  of  the  House  to  cause 
any  unnecessary  delay  or  to  divide  the 
Committee,  if  it  could  be  avoided ;  but* 
it  was  rather  difficult  to  avoid  going  to 
a  division  when  the  appeals  made  for 
information  &om  that  side  of  the  House 
met  with  no  response  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  said,  he  had  confi- 
deuce  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Bill 
was  drawn,  and,  using  also  his  own  in- 
telligence as  a  layman,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  manner  in  which  the  Bill 
was  drawn  was  preferable  to  that  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
tor  Dewsbuiy.  That,  he  thought,  was  a 
sufficient  Parliamentary  reason  for  not- 
acceding  to  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  SEBJEAirr  SIMON  called  atten- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  word  "  Royal "  in 
the  second  Article  of  the  .Act  of  Union. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  that  Act  as  he 
had  stated,  why  had  he  not  adopted  from 
it  the  use  of  the  words  "  Royal  style 
and  title  ?  "  

Sib  GEORGE  BOWTER  said,  the 
precedent  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dewsbury  was  in- 
applicable to  the  present  case.  At  the 
Union  Parliament  was  making  a  King- 
dom, and  therefore  defined  the  style  and 
title  of  the  Sovereign  by  the  word 
"  Royal ; "  but  here  he  would  remind, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ox- 
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ford  they  were  not  even  creating  a  title 
— they  were  only  enabling  Her  Majesty 
to  assume  one.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  seemed  think  that  no  one 
knew  anything  about  law  but  himself. 
He  (Sir  George  Bowyer)  did  not  think 
80.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  exceedingly  skilful  in  conducting  or 
opposing  the  progress  of  Bills  through 
Parliamentary  Committees,  but  no  one 
suspected  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man of  being  a  lawyer,  and  he  should 
be  sorry  to  foUow  the  views  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  on  a  question  of 
Iaw 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  this  was 
not  an  unimportant  matter,  for  the 
country  was  very  jealous  of  the  word 
"Eoyal,"  and  would  be  inclined  to 
think  that  there  was  some  meaning  in 
its  omission. 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDT  said,  he 
was  very  much  surprised  at  the  extra- 
ordinary pressure  used  in  the  matter, 
seeing  that  in  the  very  clause  under 
notice  the  words — "  the  Queen  by  her 
Eoyal  proclamation  "  were  used. 
•  Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  he  could 
not  understand  why  the  desire  to  abide 
by  precedent  should  be  opposed. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  dividtd :  —  Ayes  92 ; 
Noes  171 :  Majority  79. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE,  who  had  an 
Amendment  upon  the  Paper,  said : — 
Sir,  I  wish  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
terms  of  the  Motion  of  which  I  have 
given  Notice ;  to  propose  the  following 
addition  at  the  end  of  the  1st  clause  of 
the  Bill  :— 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
abridge  or  prejudicially  affect  the  power  or 
authority  of  Parliament  in  relation  to  the  6o- 
Temment  of  India." 

It  may  appear,  after  the  attention  which 
the  House  has  given  to  this  Bill,  that 
any  provision  of  this  sort  must  be  un- 
necessary. But  I  beg  the  Committee  to 
consider  that  we  are  now  about  to  ratify 
a  great  settlement  in  India;  that  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Empress  by 
Her  Majesty  is  to  set  the  seed  to  the 
form  of  Government  now  established  in 
that  country,  and  that  a  form  of  Gtjvem- 
ment  totally  differing  from  every  consti- 
tutional principle ;  for  the  truth  is  that 
our  Government  in  India  is  a  system  of 

Sir  George  Bowytr 


absolutism.  And  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  understand  why  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  have  spoken  of  the  feeling 
which  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  pro- 
duced aa  an  "idle  panic."  The  pro- 
posal is,  that  the  title  of  Empress  shall 
be  assumed  by  Her  Majesty  in  confirma- 
tion of  a  system  of  absolutism  wliich  has 
been  created  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Now,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  those,  who 
in  this  country  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
constitutional  form  of  government ;  who 
are  proud  of  the  Imperial  character  of 
this  Eealm,  and  regard  the  title  of  Queen 
as  the  emblem  of  the  supreme  power  of 
a  Constitutional  State,  should  view  with 
some  hesitation  the  creation  of  a  form 
of  government  so  totally  different,  and 
look  with  jealousy  upon  that  form  of 
government  being  stamped  with  what 
may  appear  final  adoption  by  the  as- 
sumption of  the  title  of  "  Empress  "  by 
Her  Majesty.  That  feeling  has  been 
widely  spread  among  the  educated  classes 
of  this  country,  and  the  question  which 
I  would  raise  is  this — Are  we,  the  Com- 
mons of  the  United  Eingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  by  ratifying  this 
form  of  government,  abdicating  in  any 
sense  our  power  of  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  India  ?  ["  No,  no !  "]  Now, 
the  answer  that  I  wish  to  have  is  some- 
thing more  than  can  be  conveyed  by  a 
monosyllabic  "  No."  I  wish  to  have  a 
clear  and  an  explicit  answer  to  that 
question,  and  it  is  with  that  object,  that 
I  propose  the  addition  of  the  words  I 
have  read  to  the  House.  It  is  quite 
evident  to  me  that  something  of  this 
kind  has  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy (Sir  George  Campbell),  whose 
authority  on  subjects  connected  with 
India  no  one  wHl  dispute.  He  has 
placed  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper 
providing,  that  in  the  event  of  a  conflict 
between  the  laws  passed  by  the  absolu- 
tism, which  we  are  about  to  ratify  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  statutes, 
which  are  enacted  by  Parliament,  the 
former  shall  yield  to  the  latter.  It  may 
be  said,  that  there  can  be  no  conflict  of 
this  sort,  because  we  have  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  each  House  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  I  may  be  asked,  whether 
that  is  not  a  8ufi5.cient  recognition  of  the 
authority  of  Parliament  over  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  That  may  be  a  re- 
cognition, a  sufficient  recognition  of  the 
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authority  of  Parliament  over  the  Ezecu- 
tiTO ;  but  what  I  wish  is  to  see  a  recog- 
nition of  the  authority  of  the  central 
State  as  embodied  in  the  laws  for  the 
government  of  India,  as  well  as  of  every 
colony.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  House 
can  have  no  right  to  abdicate  its  share 
of  the  Imperial  power  of  this  country. 
This  is  an  Imperial  Parliament,  and  if 
we  are  to  create  an  Empire  in  India,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  prudent 
that  this  House  should  beforehand  re- 
assert its  share  in  the  legislative  autho- 
rity of  the  Empire  it  creates  in  India, 
as  equivalent  to  the  share  it  possesses  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  at  home.  It  is 
with  this  view,  that  I  now  move  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Proviso .  I  wish  also  to  assure 
our  fellow-subjects  in  India  of  the  full 
security,  their  right  of  appeal  to  this,  the 
Ghreat  Inquest  of  the  nation,  and  not  less  of 
the  nation  than  of  the  Empire ;  so  that, 
not  having  any  form  of  representative 
government  among  themselves,  they 
may  be  assured  of  their  right  to  indirect 
xepresentation  in  England.  These,  Sir, 
are  my  objects.  I  will  not  further  detain 
the  Committee  with  other  reasons  which 
I  might  adduce  for  the  desire  I  feel  to 
obtain  from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
some  statement,  which  will  I  trust  satisfy 
the  Committee  that,  by  thus  ratifying 
the  form  of  government  which  we  have 
established  in  India,  we  in  no  sense 
abdicate  our  legislative  rights  over  India, 
but  that  concurrent  with  the  authority 
of  Her  Majesty,  as  Empress,  shall  be 
the  authority  of  this  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line 
8,  after  "seems  meet,"  add — 

"  FroTid^  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
abridge  or  prejadidallf  wect  the  power  or 
authority  of  Parliament  in  relation  to  the  Gto- 
vemment  of  India." — (Jfr.  Ntwiegate.) 

Sm  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  hoped  the 
Government  would  accept  the  Amend- 
ment, as  calculated  to  prevent  miscon- 
struction in  India.  The  Princes  of 
India  did  not  understand  our  system  of 
Parliamentary  government,  and  they 
might  be  disposed  to  believe  that  assump- 
tion of  the  direct  government  of  that 
country  by  the  Queen  carried  with  it 
greater  power  than  they  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  associate  with  her 
name.  He  was  much  afraid  that  behind 
the  alleged  satisfaction  of  the  Princes  of 


India  with  the  proposed  Government 
measure,  there  was  an  idea  that,  as  a 
result,  they  would  have  a  more  direct 
appeal  to  the  Crown,  and  would  be  less 
completely  under  the  authority  of  ibe 
Viceroy  in  India,  who  acted  under  an 
authority  derived  from  Parliament. 
Now,  while  he  thought  the  Princes  of 
India  might  be  really  well  pleased  that 
there  should  be  an  assumption  of  title 
by  Her  Majesty,  and  while  he  felt 
satisfied  that  they  did  not  assert  any- 
thing like  political  supremacy,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Amendment  would  serve  as 
a  warning  to  them  that  India  still  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  by  Parliament  as 
before,  and  that  the  tiUe  was  assumed 
by  the  Sovereign  as  representing  the 
British  nation. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  was  glad  to  hear  from  so  high  an 
authority  on  Indian  subjects  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  that 
the  Princes  of  India  were  anxious  that 
Her  Majesty  should  assume  a  title  as 
Ruler  over  them,  tind  his  right  hon. 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
who  had  been  taunted  with  not  pro- 
ducing evidence  to  show  the  existence 
of  that  desire,  might  have  appealed  to 
such  a  witness  with  confidence  had  he 
known  the  opinions  which  he  held  on 
the  point.  As  to  the  Amendment,  he 
thought  that  the  Committee  would  not 
be  able  to  approve  of  it ;  because,  in  the 
first  place,  it  was  unnecessary,  for  by 
nothing  in  the  present  Bill  was  it  sought 
to  interfere  with  the  power  of  Parlia- 
ment to  legislate  for  the  future  as  it 
might  deem  fit;  and,  secondly,  it  was 
mischievous,  because  its  insertion  might 
throw  a  doubt  on  the  validity  and  cor- 
rectness of  that  proposition.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kirkcaldy,  he  must  express  his 
opinion  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Parliament  of  this  country 
could,  if  it  chose,  legislate  for  India  or 
any  of  the  colonies.  It  was,  however, 
another  question  how  far  it  would  be 
expedient  for  Parliament  to  do  so.  There 
was  no  good  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Empress 
would  confer  on  the  Queen  any  more 
direct  power  than  Her  Majesty  at  present 
possessed  overtheNativePrincesinlndia. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  pointed  out  that 
he  had  altered  his  Amendment  since  it 
had  been  placed  upon  the  Paper ;  and 
though  he  had  moved  it  in  its  altered 
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form,  he  found  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  addressing  himself  to  the 
Amendment  in  its  original  shape. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
he  had  been  misled  by  the  form  of  the 
Amendment  as  it  appeared  on  the  Notice 
Paper ;  but  still  the  same  objection  he 
had  urged,  applied  to  it  in  its  altered 
shape.  He,  therefore,  must  oppose  the 
Amendment,  on  the  ground  he  had 
already  stated. 

SiE  WILLIAM  ERASER  opposed  the 
Amendment.  He  could  not  beUeve  that 
the  Natives  and  Princes  of  India  were 
so  wanting  in  intelligence  as  not  to  un- 
derstand what  had  occurred  in  a  matter 
so  simple.  They  would  never  imagine  it 
was  intended  that  Her  Majesty  should 
become  a  tyrant.  The  Maharajah  Dhu- 
leep  Singh  had  expressed  to  him  his  de- 
cided opinion  that  the  title  should  be 
Empress,  and  when  adopted  by  our  Sove- 
reign, would  be  most  pleasing  to  the 
people  of  India.        

SiB  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  it  was 
unquestionably  the  law  of  England,  as 
Lord  Coke  laid  it  down,  that  "  a  statute 
restraining  future  Parliaments  bindeth 
not."  With  regard  to  the  title  of  Em- 
press, undoubtedly  it  was  un-English, 
out  then  it  should  be  remembered  that 
nothing  could  be  more  un-English  than 
India.  In  his  opinion  the  title  of  Em- 
press would  be  generally  accepted  soon 
after  the  Royal  Proclamation  was  issued, 
and  be  no  more  objected  to  than  the 
title  of  Marquess,  which  on  its  introduc- 
tion here  some  centuries  ago  was  re- 
garded as  un-English.  The  whole  affair 
was  a  nine  days'  wonder;  in  a  short 
time  everybody  would  be  familiar  with 
the  title,  and  would  wonder  why  there 
had  been  all  this  fuss  about  it. 

Sis  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  great  objection  to  the  title  of  Em- 
press was,  that  it  would  soon  be  gene- 
rally accepted  in  the  country.  He  would 
remind  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  title  of 
Earl  had  become  merged  in  that  of 
Marquess. 

Sib  GEORGE  BOWTER  denied  that 
one  title  could  become  merged  in  an- 
other. 

Me.  GOUELET  thought  the  majority 
of  the  Princes  of  India  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  measure.  With  regard 
to  the  Natives,  however,  it  was  very 
different,  for  as  long  as  they  were  well 
fed  they  cared  very  little  what  title  the 

Ifr.  Newdegate 


Sovereign  assumed.  So  far  £rom  oaring 
either  for  Empress  or  Queen,  the  only 
authorities  they  looked  up  to  were  the 
local  magistrates  and  the  Chief  Judge 
of  the  district. 

Mb.  a.  MILLS  believed  that  the  Bill 
contained  nothing  to  invalidate  the  func- 
tions of  Parliament,  and  considered  the 
Amendment  quite  unnecessary. 

Ms.  NEWDEGATE,  in  withdrawing 
the  Amendment,  said :  My  understand- 
ing of  this  Bill  is  that  it  is  a  declaratory 
Act,  meant  to  confirm  the  form  of  go- 
vernment now  established  in  India. 
That  is  my  understanding  of  the  Bill, 
and  I  was  anxious,  in  concurrence  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy,  that 
there  should  be  no  belief  either  in  India 
or  in  England  that  Parliament,  by  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  creates  any  new 
authority.  It  was  once  said  by  the  first 
Napoleon  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
Pope  in  any  European  struggle  was 
worth  100,000  men,  and  my  behef  is, 
that  the  active  co-ordinate  co-operation 
of  a  free  and  an  independent  Parlia- 
ment, the  Imperial  Parliament  of  the 
United  Sangdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  is  worth  several  armies  to  Her 
Majesty,  to  any  Sovereign  of  these 
Realms ;  and  my  wish  is  that  the  belief 
should  not  prevail  for  one  moment  in 
India  that  Her  Majesty,  by  the  assump- 
tion of  any  new  title,  is  in  any  deg^e 
separating  herself  from  the  constitutional 
power  and  authority  of  England  which 
has  moulded  India  and  governs  the 
Empire.  I  am  convinced,  that,  without 
some  explanation  of  the  kind,  the  false 
impression  may  be  produced  in  India, 
that  we  are  effecting  a  constitutional 
change  in  this  country  and  an  alteration 
of  the  system  of  government  in  India. 
That,  we  now  have  the  authority  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
saying,  is  not  intended ;  and  I  trust  he 
is  correct  in  believing  will  not  result  as 
an  effect  of  this  Bill.  I  will  not  now 
press  the  Motion  further.  My  object  in 
proposing  it  has  been,  and  is,  to  bring 
prominently  before  the  House  that  we 
ought  not  in  this  dedaratoiy  measure  to 
leave  any  doubt  upon  the  mind,  either 
of  the  people  of  England  or  of  the 
people  of  India,  as  to  any  intention 
on  our  part  to  alter  either  the  prin- 
ciples or  the  particulars  of  the  form  of 
government  which  now  exists  in  India. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wiihdratcn. 
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Mb.  pease,  in  moving,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  2,  line  8,  at  end,  to  add — 

''Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  he  taken  to  anthorize  the  use  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  any  style  or  title  of  Her 
Majesty  other  than  those  at  present  in  use  as 
appertaining  to  the  Imperial  Qro'wn," 

said :  Sir,  I  beg  leave  of  the  Committee 
to  amend  the  addition  to  this  Bill,  of 
which  I  have  given  Notice,  by  striking 
out  the  words  "  or  any  member  of  the 
Boyal  Family,"  as  I  am  advised  that 
those  words,  if  retained,  would  have 
the  effect  of  curtailing  Her  Majesty's 
present  Royal  Prerogative  in  granting 
titles  to  the  Eoyal  Family,  which  is  no 
part  of  the  object  I  have  in  view.  The 
House  has  before  it  to-night  an  instance 
of  the  great  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  very  unprecedented  policy  of  push- 
ing forward  important  Bills  at  a  great 
speed  through  the  House.  Sir,  I  was 
one  of  those  who,  on  Thursday  week, 
voted  in  the  minority  on  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Banbury  (Mr. 
Samuelson)  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
debate.  I  did  so  under  a  feeling  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  most 
unduly  pressing  the  second  reading  of  a 
most  important  measure  —  a  measure 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  not  been 
tOl  that  evening  either  before  this  House 
or  the  country.  It  is  true  that  a  Bill 
had  been  prraented  in  aecordance  with 
the  Eoyal  Speech,  giving  Her  Majesty 
power  by  proclamation  to  alter  or  add 
to  the  Eoyal  titles ;  but  we  were  in  entire 
ignorance,  until  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's announcement,  what  those  titles 
were  which  Her  Majesty's  Advisers  had 
recommended  her  to  adopt  by  proclama- 
tion. Sir,  this  House  knew  nothing — 
the  people  of  India  knew  nothing — the 
people  of  this  country  knew  notlmig  of 
that  which  we  had  to  decide  upon ;  all 
had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  until 
Thursday  last,  when  we  were  pressed 
to  read  this  Bill  a  second  time.  Such, 
Sir,  was  the  course  followed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  Thursday 
week,  and  although  the  debate  on 
Thursday  last  was,  in  fact,  and  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be,  a  second 
reading  debate,  the  same  system  was 
followed.  A  great  number  of  Members 
had  occupied  their  places  during  the 
entire  evening,  desinng  to  address  the 
House,  and  had  each  risen  several 
times,    amongst  others  the   hon.  and 
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learned  Member  for  Denbigh  (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan),  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Buiy  St.  Edmund's  (Lord 
Francis  Hervey),  and  other  hon.  Members 
who  sit  beside  me  and  behind  me,  were 
amongst  those  who  desired  to  address 
the  House,  and  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience of  all  was,  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, to  use  his  own  words,  had  to  waive 
his  right  of  speaking.  Had  he  done 
so,  those  explanations  which  he  has  to- 
night added  to  those  he  made  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  would  have 
been  before  the  Committee  on  Thursday 
last  instead  of  this  evening.  If  I  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  correctly, 
he  said  that  the  title  of  Empress  had 
been  dictated  by  local  circumstances,  and 
was  solely  for  the  gratification  of  India. 
He  told  UB  further  that  it  was  never  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  ■  recommend  the  substitution  of  Em- 
press for  Queen.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this 
matter,  I  hope  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  correct  me,  and  that  Her 
Majesty's  Advisers  will  not  recommend 
to  Her  Majesty  the  assumption  of  the 
title  of  Empress  in  England.  If  that 
is  to  be  the  case,  and  these  titles  are  to 
be  Indian  titles,  and  not  English  titles, 
what  guarantee  are  we  going  to  have 
for  that  ?  I  desire  to  place  those  views 
on  the  records  of  the  House.  Is  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  prepared  to  take 
the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord 
Elcho)  "t^at  an  Address  should  be 
moved  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill, 
that  Her  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to 
make  this  purely  an  Indian  title  ?' '  This 
seems  to  be  a  most  important  matter, 
because  I  look  upon  this  Bill  as  a  great 
constitutional  Bill,  and  I  want  to  know, 
when  Eoyal  documents  are  broiightout 
in  this  country,  whether  they  will  be  in 
the  style  of  "  Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of 
Qoi,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
Empress  of  India."  If  they  are  English 
documents,  whether  they  will  stop  at 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  or  whether  the 
word  "  Empress  "  of  India  is  to  appear 
upon  all  forms?  I  wish  to  address  a 
few  words  to  the  Committee,  not  on 
Indian  grounds,  because  much  as  I  dis- 
like a  great  deal  of  the  argument  about 
India,  I  presume  they  have  gone  so  far 
that  they  are  almost  bound  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Empress  of  India.  I  look  upon 
the  word  Empress  as  an  insult  to  the 
people  of  India.    It  seems  to  me  that  we 
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call  her  Empress  because  we  have  con- 
quered India,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
■we  refuse  it  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  use  it  in  India.  Is  the  day  never 
to  come  when  Indian  institutions  are  to 
be  made  more  constitutional?  Is  the 
day  not  to  come  when  the  title  of  Em- 
peror is  to  be  as  little  applicable  to  India 
as  to  England  ?  In  moving  this  Amend- 
ment I  am,  of  course,  presuming  that 
it  is  still  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  Empress ;  but.  Sir,  in 
assuming  that,  I  cannot  help  asking  the 
Prime  Minister  if  he  is  going  to  hand  to 
Her  Majesty  a  title  conceded  reluctantly 
by  three-fifths— ["No,  no  !  "]— then, 
Sir,  if  not  reluctantly,  willingly  and 
obediently,  by  three-fifths  of  this  House ; 
but  which  two-fifths  decline  to  offer  her. 
Surely  no  Sovereign  of  England  ever 
received  so  vain  an  oblation  !  But,  Sir, 
the  House  having  determined  that  an 
alteration  or  addition  to  Her  Majesty's 
titles  should  take  place — a  course  which, 
however  much  I  may  regret  it,  is  now 
determined  upon — I  shall  not  trouble 
this  Committee  with  those  reasons  which 
I  had  hoped  to  have  offered  in  debate, 
but  I  shall  address  myself  to  those  rea- 
sons which  have  induced  me  to  give 
Notice  of  the  Amendment  now  before 
the  House.  I  wiU  endeavour  to  discuss 
the  matter,  influenced  by  those  conside- 
rations which  influence  us  all — a  sincere 
regard  for  Her  Majesty's  comfort,  for 
the  prosperity  and  teanquillity  of  her 
reig^,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
Constitution  of  which  we  are  aU  so  proud, 
and  which  is  the  great  birthright  of 
every  Englishman.  Then,  Sir,  by  the 
simple  but  grand  title  of  Queen,  Her 
Majesty  has  been  long  known  to  us,  and 
long  beloved  by  us.  And  where  a  title 
and  a  person  have  been  so  long  asso- 
ciated with  every  loyal  feeling,  I  think 
it  requires  a  strong  reason  to  advocate 
a  change.  And,  Sir,  no  reason  has, 
during  the  debate,  been  given  for  alter- 
ing the  title  as  regards  the  United  King- 
dom— far  otherwise.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  West  Cumberland  (Mr. 
Percy  Wyndham)  said  "the  Queen  was 
at  the  head  of  a  constitutional  Govern- 
ment here,  and  therefore  her  title  here 
was  Queen ;  but  in  India  she  was  at  the 
head  of  a  despotic  Cktvemment,  there- 
fore her  title  must  be  Empress."  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge University  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope), 

Mr,  Peate 


thought  "it  was  a  healthyoutburst  of  true 
loyalty — the  righteous  determination  of 
the  people — that  the  Crown  of  Edward 
and  Alfred  should  be  at  all  times  the 
Crown  of  Kings  and  Queens.  He  was 
exceedingly  glad  that  the  question  had 
been  raised,  and  that  the  people  of 
England  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  declaring  their  peculiar,  but  really 
genuine,  hereditary  affection  and  adhe- 
sion to  the  kingly  title.  He  trusted  that 
what  had  been  said  would  prevent  the 
danger  of  an  Imperial  title  being  forced 
on  the  people  of  this  country.'  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord  Elcho)  spoke  in  the  same 
strain.  The  whole  argument,  from  first 
to  last,  is  that  Kings  and  Queens  are  for 
England,  and  Empress  for  a  Sovereignty 
over  the  Princes  of  India.  From  the 
commencement  of  this  idea  being  cir- 
culated, I  have  objected  to  a  change  of 
title,  but  especially  to  that  of  Empress  ■ 
being  added ;  but  I  confess  mainly  on 
English  grounds.  The  only  effect  it  can 
have  is  to  impair  the  title  of  Queen  in 
the  eyes  of  all  En^shmen,  and,  Sir,  if 
it  is  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we 
shall  have  a  constant  struggle  between 
the  Court  sycophants  who  use  "Em- 
press" and  "  Imperial "  and  those  who 
use  "  Queen  "  and  "  Eoyal,"  to  the  great 
detriment  of  Her  Majesty  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  I  humbly  think.  Sir, 
that  the  use  in  this  Kingdom  would  be 
to  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  reign. 
I  feel  certain  it  would  damage  the  safety 
of  the  succession.  I  think  it  woiild  be 
detrimental  to  the  Constitution.  These 
are  strong  views,  but  I  will  state  my 
reasons  for  holding  them,  and  in  giving 
them  I  would  first  state  my  belief  that 
no  Sovereign  on  earth  at  this  moment 
reigns  over  a  more  loyal  and  devoted 
people,  from  the  day  when,  in  her  al- 
most girlhood,  she  ascended  the  Throne, 
she  reigned,  as  a  Sovereign  should  ever 
reign,  in  the  hearts  of  her  people ;  and 
from  that  sad  Sabbath  morning,  when 
the  tolling  bells  of  every  mother  church 
in  this  Kingdom  told  the  sad  tidings  of 
Her  Majesty's  great  sorrow,  down  to  this 
moment,  she  has  possessed  the  sympa- 
thies of  her  people.  Whatever  it  may  be 
in  India,  I  entirely  deny  that  the  titles 
of  Empress  and  Queen  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  England,  mean  the  same  thing,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  desires  of  those 
three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street,  the  Ta- 
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lookdara  of  Oude,  ihe  desireB  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  in  an  entirely 
opposite  direction.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  England  the  government  by 
an  Empress  is  a  less  constitutional  go- 
vernment than  that  of  a  King.  Power 
is  more  vested  in  the  Crown— less  in  the 
House  of  the  people.  The  associations 
of  the  people  of  this  country  ore  not 
favourable  to  the  title  of  Emperor.  The 
titie  is  not  associated  with  &ee  institu- 
tions. But,  Sir,  what  is  the  history  of 
that  better  titie  which  so  many  of  us 

E refer?  "Why  is  it  popular?  It  has 
ad  a  long  Une  of  unbroken  descent 
standing  out  a  monument  through  cen- 
turies. It  is  the  pride  of  our  country 
that,  whilst  other  mrones  of  £ings  and 
Emperors  have  psjssed  away,  our  Con- 
stitution as  a  Mngdom  has  gathered 
strength ;  whilst  the  Monarch  has  be- 
come less  powerful,  he  has  become  more 
popular ;  and,  as  tiie  growth  of  free  in- 
stitutions has  demanded  it,  power  has 
been  steadily  distributed,  till  it  now 
concentrates  in  this  House — the  Repre- 
sentative House  of  the  People.  And, 
Sir,  the  people  of  this  coimtry,  knowing 
this,  will  not  suffer  the  sound — if  it  be, 
as  we  are  told,  but  the  empty  sound  of 
a  title  that  even  seems  to  convey  more 
power  to  the  Crown.  Sir,  I  have  said 
Her  Majesty  reigns  over  a  loyal  people, 
but  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country — living  far  from  the  attractions 
of  Courts  —  look  most  philosophically 
upon  Kings  and  Princes,  as  belonging 
to  a  state  of  things  that  has  more  to  do 
with  the  past  than  with  the  present. 
They  look  at  an  hereditary  Monarchy 
as  a  thing  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
logically  to  associate  with  free  institu- 
tions, and  they  ask,  at  election  times, 
ugly  questions  on  Boyal  dowries.  Royal 
savings,  and  Boyal  expenditure;  and 
still,  with  all  this,  they  say  Her  Majesty 
has  set  a  great  example  of  all  domestic 
virtues,  so  dear  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  In  all  that  she  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  reveal  of  her  home 
life,  there  runs  through  it  a  warm  love 
of  free  institutions.  They  say  by  ex- 
ample and  precept,  she  has  encouraged 
the  good  and  the  noble,  the  charitable 
and  the  benevolent;  that,  whilst  they 
protest  against  the  logical  character  of 
the  position,  they  love  the  Queen  and 
they  love  the  Constitution.  But  let  Her 
Majesly  assume  another  title  in  this 


oountiT  which  savours  ever  so  little  of 
that  which  they  dislike— government  by 
Emperors — and  they  will  quickly  ask, 
in  no  pleasant  tones,  what  it  means.  If 
it  means  nothing  but  tawdry  tinsel,  they 
will  despise  both  the  giver  and  receiver. 
If  it  means  anything,  it  means  that 
there  is  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  Sovereigpi  and  people. 
Their  personal  loyalty  will  be  diminished, 
as  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  have 
driven  them  into  the  position  of  deciding 
between  their  personal  regard  for  their 
Sovereign  and  their  love  for  that  Con- 
stitution which  is  so  dear  to  us  all.  I 
have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  speak  thus 
plainly,  because  I  think  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  I 
speak.  I  ask  whether  the  risk  we  are 
running  is  worth  that  which  we  can  gain 
by  a  change.  I  ask  that  either  by  this 
Act  or  by  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  as 
suggested,  or  by  words  to  be  brought  up 
in  a  subsequent  stage,  this  House  shall 
have  on  its  records  that  we  will  have 
no  Emperor  in  England.  Let  us  draw 
the  line  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Cumberland.  If  an  Empress 
is  needed  for  India,  let  us  have  a  Queen 
at  home.  But,  Sir,  make  this  a  titie 
which  is  used  ever  so  littie  in  England, 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that,  whether 
the  Administration  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman  be  longer  or  shorter,  he  wiU 
leave  his  Sovereign  weaker  on  her  Throne 
than  he  found  her,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  thought  a  great  title  re- 
ceived from  a  long  line  of  ancestors 
could  be  amended  by  an  addition  foreign 
to  the  tastes  and  traditions  of  a  loyal 
people.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line 
8,  at  end,  add — 

"Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  con- 
tained shall  be  taken  to  authorize  the  use  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  any  style  or  title  of  Her 
Majesty,  other  than  those  at  present  in  use  as 
appertaining  to  the  Imperial  Crown." — {Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Pease.) 

The  CHANCELLORof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  Committee  was  reaUy  to  go  into  a 
revival  of  the  discussion  on  the  second 
reading  on  the  occasion  of  this  clause. 
His  hon.  Friend  rather  indicated  that 
he  had  been  disappointed  in  not  having 
been  able  to  deliver  his  views  on  a 
former  evening,  and  he  did  not  grudge 
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tbe  hon.  Oentleman  the  opportaniiy 
which  had  now  arisen,  although  he 
might  regret  the  course  he  had  taken. 
He  hoped,  however,  the  Committee 
would  not  allow  itself  to  be  led  into 
travelling  again  and  again  over  the 
ground  it  had  already  traversed.  The 
Amendment,  if  adopted,  would  have  the 
e£Pect  of  doing  that  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  objected  to  in  another  sense. 
After  giving  Her  Majesty  power  to  do 
something,  it  would  afterwards  put  a 
restraint  on  that  power,,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  Her  Majesty  doing 
that  very  thing  which,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  evening,  so  many  Members 
seemed  to  wish  she  might  do — namely, 
introduce  some  words  with  regard  to  the 
Colonies.    The  Amendment  was — 

"  FroTided,  That  nothiiw  in  thia  Act  con- 
tained shall  be  taken  to  auworize  the  use  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  any  style  or  title  of  Her 
Majesty  other  than  those  at  present  in  use  as 
appertarning  to  the  Imperial  Crovn." 
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That  would  not  only  shut  out  the  title 
of  Empress,  but  also  any  possible  title 
which  might  be  taken  from  the  Colonies. 
Beally,  after  what  had  been  stated  by 
the  Prime  Minister  at  the  beginning  of 
the  evening — that  it  was  not  at  all  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Advisers  to 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  take  the  title  of 
Empress  to  be  borne  in  this  country,  but 
that  it  should  be  a  title  of  a  local  cha- 
racter to  be  borne  in  India — ^the  Amend- 
ment would  be  simply  in  the  nature  of 
an  expression  of  Want  of  Confidence  in 
the  promise  or  statement  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend.  The  Bill  was  to  enable 
Her  Majesty,  of  course  with  the  advice 
of  her  Ministers,  to  make  proclamation 
stating  her  style  and  title.  The  nature 
of  that  advice  had  been  already  stated, 
and  of  course  the  proclamation,  if  at 
variance  with  the  promise  given,  would 
be  subject  to  comment  in  Parliament, 
though  the  proclamation  would  stand. 
There  was  therefore  no  necessity  for 
such  a  clause ;  its  only  effect  would  be 
to  encumber  the  Bill,  if  they  were  to 
adopt  it.  It  would  be  of  advantage  to 
nobody,  and  would  be  injuriously  restric- 
tive to  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown. 

Ms.  PEASE  said,  his  observations 
were  founded  altogether  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  "  Empress  of  India  "  was  to  be 
the  title,  and  that  Her  Majesty  was  not 
to  take  any  title  firom  the  Colonies. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


Mb.  MUNTZ,  said,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Ghentle- 
man  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
objecting  to  the  Amendment,  as  it  was 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  statement 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  which,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  had  given  so 
much  satisfaction  to  the  House,  and  he 
believed  it  would  give  satisfaction  to  the 
country.  This  was  a  question  not  to  be 
decided  by  the  Minister  of  the  day. 
They  did  not  know  who  would  succeed 
him,  and  what  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  the  Bill ;  therefore  it  was 
necessary  to  well  guard  the  title.  The 
House  had  been  informed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  that  this  new  title  was  to  apply 
to  India  only,  and  not  to  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Attorney  General 
had  informed  the  Committee  that  this 
title  of  Regina  et  Imperatrix  was  to  be 
used  in  this  country  with  reference  to 
affairs  of  India.  Whether  anything 
was  to  be  done  for  the  colonies  was  a 
matter,  they  had  been  told,  for  future 
consideration.  He  believed  that  if  hon. 
Members  on  the  Ministerial  benches 
were  ballotted,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  would  decide  that  there  should  be 
no  change  in  the  title  at  all.  As  there 
was  to  be  a  change,  however,  the  ques- 
tion which  the  (^mmittee  had  to  con- 
sider was,  what  that  change  should  be. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  course  which 
was  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  when  he  assumed  the  Imperial 
title  should  be  followed  in  the  case  of 
our  own  Sovereign.  There  were  places 
in  Germany  of  which  His  Majesty  could 
not  assume  to  be  Emperor,  and  the 
Imperial  Council  got  over  that  difficulty 
by  deciding  that  the  title  should  be 
"  Emperor  in  Germany,"  instead  of 
"  Emperor  of  Germany."  In  the  case 
of  our  own  Sovereign  the  difficulty  with 
respect  to  such  places  as  the  French  and 
Portuguese  Settlements  in  India  would 
be  got  over  in  the  same  way  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  title  "  Empress  in  India  " 
instead  of  "Empress  of  India."  It 
was  important  that  her  Majesty  should 
not  be  pleiced  in  a  false  position,  and 
that  the  people  of  England  should  be 
satisfied  that  everything  was  fair  and 
above-board.  He  felt  a  veneration  for 
the  title  of  Queen,  and  he  should  be 
sorry  to  see  it  sullied  in  any  way. 

Sm  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  pro- 
tested against  the  assumption  of  hon. 
Members  opposite  that  they  were  the 
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sole  inteipreten  and  representativea  of 
pnbUc  opinion  in  the  country;  and  still 
more  against  their  assertions  that  hon. 
Members  on  the  Gonserrative  side  voted 
against  their  consciences  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Leaders  of  their  Party.  He  sup- 
posed the  reason  of  these  insinuations  was 
that,  while  those  who  sat  on  the  Gk)Tem- 
ment  side  of  the  House  were  firmly  united 
on  certain  principles,  hon.  Members  op- 
posite were  united  on  nothing.  The 
Amendment  attempted  to  limit  in  a  most 
improper  manner  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Grown  in  the  use  of  such  titles  as  might 
be  thought  proper  to  assume.  In  diplo- 
matic documents  it  was  usual  for  the 
Sovereign  to  be  described  by  every  title 
in  his  possession.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria,  for  instance,  was  described  in 
Austria  as  "  King  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia," but  that  did  not  imply  that  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  gave 
him  any  power  in  Austria  more  than  the 
Imperial  title  gave  him  any  power  in 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  Austria  he 
was  known  as  Emperor,  in  Hungary  as 
King.  If  Her  Majesty  were  not  to  use 
the  title  of  Empress  in  this  country,  her 
not  doing  so  would  lead  to  great 
complications,  and  also  to  great  legal 
difficulties.  Such  a  limitation  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  impos- 
sible. In  the  case  of  a  proclamation  of 
nentralify,  the  Queen  must  recite  all  her 
titles  to  show  that  it  applied  to  all  her 
dominions.  He  sincerely  trusted  the 
Qovemment  would  not  give  in  to  this 
attempt  to  foist  in  at  the  end  of  the  Bill, 
by  a  side-wind,  an  addition  to  the  clause 
which  would  re-open  the  whole  question 
and  make  the  Bill  utterly  unworkable. 

Thb  MAHttTJEss  OF  HAETINGTON 
said,  he  had  no  wish  to  re-open  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Main  Question,  because, 
much  as  he  regretted  it,  he  accepted  the 
division  on  Friday  morning  as  conclusive, 
on  the  question  of  the  title  which  Her 
Majesty  should  be  authorized  to  adopt. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  either  in 
the  roeech  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Durham  (Mr.  Pease)  or  in 
his  Amendment  which  re-opened  that 
point.  His  hon.  Friend  merely  wished  to 
give  effect  to  the  general  desire — and  he 
(the  Marquess  of  Haridngton)  was  not 
certain  that  it  was  not  also  the  desire  of 
Her  Majesty  herself — that  the  title  of 
Empress,  if  it  were  adopted  at  all, 
should  be  strictly  localized,  and  not 
used  in  ordinary  documents  and  instru- 


ments in  this  country.  The  Ohancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  said  the  Amendment 
would  restrain  the  use  of  the  power 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  to 
confer  on  Her  Majesty  and  that  this  re- 
straint would  go  so  far  as  to  exclude  its 
use  in  the  colonies  as  suggested  by  hon. 
Members  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House.  But  he  (the  Marquess  of  Har- 
tington)  conceived  that  the  colonies  were 
already  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
Bill.  Her  Majesty  could  not,  under  the 
terms  of  the  BUI,  alter  her  title  so  as  to 
include  any  recognition  of  her  colonial 
dominion.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer further  said  that  the  Amend- 
ment argued  distrust  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening.  He  should 
be  glad  if  this  were  so,  for  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  South  Durham  reaUy 
meant  the  same  thing,  and  only  pro- 
posed to  adopt  different  modes  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  object,  the  difference 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  House  was 
not  very  great.  He  could  not  gather, 
however,  that  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  went  to  the  extent  bf  the 
Amendment.  It  was  perfectly  clear  and 
explicit  as  regarded  the  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  family.  But  what  did  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  say  respecting 
Her  Majesty  herself?  He  said  there 
never  had  been,  and  was  not  now,  any 
intention  of  substituting  the  title  of 
Empress  for  that  of  Queen.  There  was 
no  impression  that  such  had  ever  been 
the  intention,  and  indeed  the  terms  of 
the  Bill  would  not  admit  of  the  substitu- 
tion. The  Bill  authorized  an  addition  to 
the  Boyal  title,  and  not  a  substitution, 
and  &om  the  expressions  which  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  also  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  Attorney  General,  he 
gathered  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  some  way  or  other  to  advise 
that  there  should  be  a  local  limitation  of 
the  title  of  Empress,  and  that  the  Bill 
was  not  to  make  any  difference  in  the 
ordinary  style  by  which  Her  Majesty 
was  known.  If  that  were  so  the  Com- 
mittee ought  to  be  told  the  fact  in  the 
most  distinct  language  that  the  Ministers 
could  use,  and  he  thought  they  ought 
also  to  be  told  in  what  way  an  object  in 
which  all  were  agreed  might  be  per- 
manently secured.   He  saw  no  reason  tq 
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doubt  that  Her  Majesty's  Adyiseis 
'would  recommend  her  to  assume  and 
make  use  of  that  title  which  was  most 
consistent  with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
But,  as  had  already  been  remarked  that 
evening,  Parliament  was  legislating  not 
for  the  present,  but  for  the  future ;  and 
the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty,  assured 
as  the  Committee  might  be  that  they 
would  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  of  her  Ministers,  however 
wise  and  prudent  they  might  be,  would 
not  bind  future  Governments.  Was  it 
not  desirable  then,  if  they  were  all 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  limitation 
to  India  of  the  use  of  this  title,  that  they 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  in- 
tentions, opinions,  and  wishes  that  existed 
upon  the  subject,  in  order  that  their  sense 
might  be  placed  in  the  Bill  as  an  authori- 
tative expression  of  the  opinion  and  wish 
of  that  House  and  of  the  country.  If 
the  Government  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire 
(Lord  Elcho),  or  if  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt  either  of  the  modes 
which  had  been  suggested,  then  he 
asked  what  other  mode  would  they 
suggest  ?  Would  they  adopt  the  advice 
given  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz),  and  if  not, 
was  there  really  any  other  mode  which 
they  could  suggest  to  the  Committee? 
He  protested  against  the  idea  that  any 
distrust  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Government  was  insinuated  by  the 
Amendment.  If  they  were  all  agreed, 
let  there  be  an  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  Parliament  upon  their  records,  and 
not  leave  to  chance  and  to  a  time  when 
that  discussion  might  be  obliterated,  the 
use  of  this  new  titie. 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  I  am  willing  to 
beUeve  that  the  intention  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  may  be  in  accordance 
with  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Durham,  but  I  cannot  agree  that  the 
result  will  be  accomplished  by  the  Motion 
he  has  made.  I  will  not  debate  on  the 
point  as  to  the  invasion  of  the  Preroga- 
tive, but  we  all  agree  that  it  is  for  the 
Queen,  as  the  fountain  of  honour,  to 
decide  what  title  her  subjects  or  herself 
shall  assume,  and  any  restrictions  upon 
that  Prerogative  are,  I  think,  most  un- 
wise. Prerogative,  I  am  aware,  is  not  a 
popular  subject,  and  several  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen in  this  debate  have  spoken  of  it 
with  lightness  and  even  of  indignation. 

Th»  Marquets  o/Hartington 


This  is  hardly  an  occasion  in  Committee 
to  dwell  upon  it,  but  still  I  must  remind 
hon.  Gentlemen  that  the  Prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  are  of  great  value  and  im- 
portance. The  fact  is,  that  Parliament 
exists  by  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  the  Boyal  Warrant  which  allows 
this  House  to  be  elected  and  to  assemble, 
and  without  it  we  could  not  meet  in  this 
place.  We  could  not  go  to  our  con- 
stituents without  the  Writ  of  the  Sove- 
reign. The  noble  Lord  who  has  just 
addressed  us  has  put  the  case  very  fairly 
before  us.  He  gives  myself  and  my 
Colleagues  credit  n)r  being  sincere  in  the 
statements  we  have  made,  and  feels  that 
we  have  given  honest  advice  to  the 
Sovereign — and  that  advice,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  has  been  received  with  the  utmost 
sympathy — namely,  that  the  title  which 
Her  Majesty  has  been  advised,  for  great 
reasons  of  State,  to  assume,  shall  be 
exercised  absolutely  and  solely  in  India 
when  it  is  required,  and  that  on  becom- 
ing Empress  of  India,  she  does  not  seek 
to  be  in  any  way  Empress  of  England, 
but  wUl  be  content  with  the  old  style 
and  title  of  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom. To  all  purposes,  in  fact.  Her 
Majesty  would  govern  the  United  King- 
dom as  she  has  always  governed  it.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  agree  that  we 
are  to  interfere  with  the  Prerogative  of 
the  Queen,  and  that  under  no  circum- 
stances shall  she  acknowledge  herself  in 
this  country,  or  bq  acknowledged  by 
others,  upon  the  necessary  business  of 
the  State,  as  the  Empress  of  India.  Take, 
for  example,  a  most  important  State  inci- 
dent that  occurred  a  month  ago.  The 
Queen  of  England  appointed  a  new  Vice- 
roy of  India.  In  issuing  that  Commission, 
was  the  Queen  of  England  not  to  act  also 
as  Empress  of  India  ?  In  diplomacy  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Christ- 
church  (Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff)  has 
already  mentioned  that  it  is  the  constant 
practice — indeed  the  universal  rule — in 
all  documents  relating  to  treaties  to 
recite  the  full  titles  of  the  Sovereign ;  but 
because  on  such  occasions  the  full  titles 
are  recited,  it  must  not  be  regarded  that 
to  do  so  at  St.  James's  is  a  violation  of 
the  engagement  which,  so  far  as  I  have 
any  power  in  the  matter,  I  have  entered 
into  with  the  House  as  to  Her  Majesty 
governing  India  only,  and  not  England, 
as  Empress.  I  mention  that  to  the 
House  to  show  that  we  must  not  too 
precipitately  accept  Amendments  of  this 
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chartioter,  wLicli,  howevei  plausible  they 
may  appear,  may  in  the  conduct  of  public 
a£PairB  inTolve  us  in  g^at  inconvenience, 
vhereas,  by  adhering  to  the  sound  con* 
stitutional  rule  that  we  should  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown 
in  regard  to  honours,  we  shall  save  our- 
selves from  all  those  difficulties.  The 
security  which  the  noble  Lord  wishes, 
either  by  a  vote  of  the  House  or  by  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  is,  after 
all,  only  a  temporary  security.  Deci- 
sions whether  by  Ministries  or  by  Par- 
liaments do  not  bind  in  any  way  the 
Ministries  or  Parliaments  who  follow, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  duration  of 
Ministries  and  Parliaments  is,  on  an 
average,  much  about  the  same.  In  that 
way  I  consider  that  if  a  Ministry  en- 
gages, on  the  part  of  the  Grown,  tiiat  a 
certain  act  shall  be  consummated,  upon 
the  average  of  incidents,  and  taking  the 
duration  of  Ministries  and  Parliaments 
to  be  equal,  the  country  has  about  the 
same  security  as  it  has  in  a  Besolution 
of  Parliament.  Nobody  can  contend  for 
a  moment  that  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment is  more  than  a  temporary  security. 
We  cannot  bind  our  successors,  free  as 
air  in  this  matter  as  in  every  other,  and 
the  very  first  day  of  meeting  they  may 
make  a  Motion  on  the  Address  which 
would  entirely  overthrow  aU  the  arrange- 
ments which  we  are  now  asked  to  make. 
It  appears  to  me,  I  confess — although  I 
do  not  pretend  it  is  a  security  which  can 
be,  under  all  circumstances,  valid  and 
absolute — that  the  best  way  of  accom- 
plishing what  has  been  expressed  by  the 
noble  ^rd,  and  with  which  there  is  very 
little  discordance  on  this  side,  would  be 
by  the  Proclamation  which,  if  this  Act 
passes,  Her  Majesty  will  have  the  power 
to  publish.  In  that  Proclamation  when 
she  announces  her  Boyal  purpose  to  as- 
sume this  title,  it  is  not  impossible — 
indeed,  it  would  be  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  all  proclamations — that  the 
opportunity  would  be  taken  of  express- 
ing the  spirit  in  which  Her  Majesty 
availed  herself  of  this  great  honour.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  that  would  be  a  per- 
fect security,  because  there  might  in  the 
course  of  time  be  other  prodamations 
which  might  rescind  that  particular  one; 
still  I  must  say  that  upon  the  whole,  for 
obtaining  the  purpose  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  in  view,  I  really  believe  that  a 
!Boyal  proclamation  issued  under  those 
(drcumstanoes  would  be  a  much  better 

VOL.  COXXVin.   [thied  sbbieb.] 


security  than  any  arrangement  made  by 
Parliament.  The  hon.  Gentleman  whose 
speech  has  been  more  than  once  referred 
to — I  mean  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Muntz),  who  never  speaks 
on  any  subject  without  thought  and  in- 
formation— I  state  my  conviction  on 
that  point  with  great  pleasure  —  has 
made  many  ingenious  remarks,  which, 
unfortunately,  are  all  erroneous.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  appears  to  consider  that 
it  is  ridiculous  or  wrong  that  the  Sove- 
reign should  adopt  the  title  of  Empress 
of  India  when  all  India  does  not  belong 
to  her.  The  hon.  Gentleman  says — 
"Look  at  Pondicherry;  that  belongs  to 
the  French."  So  it  does.  But  is  not 
Alfonso  King  of  Spain,  although  Gib- 
raltar belongs  to  England?  Yet  the 
hon.  Member  and  others  with  him  lay  it 
down  as  fact,  that  no  Sovereign  can  take 
the  title  of  a  country,  unless  he  is  the 
possessor  of  every  acre  of  it.  Why,  the 
Kings  of  France — no  mean  Sovereigns — 
were  for  a  long  time  Kings  of  France, 
although  they  did  not  possess  every  inch 
of  what  was,  properly  speaking,  French 
territory.  Take  the  case  of  the  King  of 
Italy  at  the  present  day.  Why,  he  was 
King  of  Italy — and  no  person  acknow- 
ledged him  as  King  of  Italy  with  more 
fervour  than  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich — when  he  did  not  own  either 
Venice  or  Home ;  and  now  we  are  told 
that  the  Queen  is  not  Empress  of  India 
because,  forsooth,  she  does  not  possess 
Pondicherry.  Why,  we  can  make  France 
a  present  of  Pondicherry  twice  over.  Now 
he  came  to  the  German  instance  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  which  he  said  ought 
to  prove  a  solution  of  our  difficulty. 
He  referred  to  the  conduct  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  at  Versailles,  when  the  Princes 
of  Germany  assembled  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  great  victories,  and  ofier  him 
their  esteem  and  the  reward  of  his  merit. 
The  hon.  Member  says  that  the  difficulty 
was,  that  they  wished  to  make  him  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  but  that  there  were 
several  minor  parts  which  he  had  not 
conquered  or  which  did  not  belong  to  the 
Princes,  and  that  therefore  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  have  the  title  of 
Emperor  in  Germany.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  hon.  Member  has  read  his  history  in 
some  newspaper  of  the  time.  I  dare  say 
one  of  "  our  own  Correspondents  "  has 
sent  him  down  three  columns,  describing 
in  most  picturesque  terms  the  touching 
scene  in  which  the  Emperor  "in"  Ger- 
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many  was  created.  All  I  can  say,  with 
my  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  which 
now  is  not  limited,  is  that  I  never  became 
acquainted  with  that  Potentate,  or  with 
the  Eepresentatives  who,  I  suppose,  are 
here  as  his-  envoys.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  "  Emperor  in  Germany." 
There  is  the  King  of  Prussia,  and,  so  far 
as  1  know,  he  is  Emperor  of  Germany. 
[Mr.  MuNTZ  :  I  beg  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's pardon;  he  is  German  Em- 
peror.] Is  not  German  Emperor  Em- 
peror of  Germany  ?  I  can  only  give  in 
debate  the  best,  the  highest  authority 
for  my  assertion;  P'  Name !  "]  The 
Almanack  de  Gotha.  The  description  of 
King  William  given  there  is  not  the 
description  of  the  Emperor  "in"  Ger- 
many. He  is  described  therein  as 
premier  Empereur  d'Allemagne,  Eoi  de 
Prusse.  So  much,  therefore,  for  the 
strong  case  which  wa^  given  us  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  to  whom 
we  always  listen  with  so  much  interest ; 
and  he  wiU  excuse  my  criticism,  because 
when  a  Member  makes  a  successful 
speech,  which  is  very  much  praised  by 
Ms  own  side,  it  is  a  part  of  our  own 
business  to  offer  some  arguments  to 
counteract  the  injurious  effect  of  so  suc- 
cessful an  effort.  I  trust  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Durham  will  not  persist 
in  his  Amendment.  I  must  oppose  him, 
because,  under  any  circumstances,  I 
believe  it  is  an  invasion  of  one  of  the 
most  constitutional  Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  and  one  of  the  most  useful,  and 
the  limitation  of  it  which  he  recommends 
would  be  most  injurious  and  embar- 
rassing to  the  public  service.  At  the 
same  time,  I  most  entirely  sympathize 
and  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  in  his 
anxiety  to  let  the  country  thoroughly 
'  understand  that  Her  Majesty  in  taking 
— if  she  is  enabled  to  do  so  by  the 
passing  of  this  Bill — a  very  important 

Eolitical  step,  which,  I  believe,  will 
ave  great  and  beneficial  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  her  Eastern  Empire,  has 
no  wish  whatever  to  interfere  with  that 
established  mode  of  governing  her  an- 
cient kingdom  under  which  we  have 
always  prospered.  But  I  do  not  see 
that  the  mode — even  if  it  had  not  the 
same  g^eat  objection  I  pointed  out 
against  this  Amendment — I  do  not  see 
that  the  proposal  which  the  noble  Lord 
made  of  a  Parliamentary  record  of  our 
opinion  would  give  any  security  what- 
ever.   It  is  of  essentially  a  temporary 
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character,  and  although  I  believe  that 
all  modes  and  methocb  which  we  might 
fix  upon  must  upon  such  a  matter  be  of 
a  temporary  nature,  I  look  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Royal  Proclamation  on  the  sub- 
ject as  the  most  befitting  and  the  most 
likely  to  efPect  the  proposed  object. 
Although  I  cannot,  of  course,  pledge 
myself  to  the  words  or  composition  of  a 
Proclamation,  which  the  House  has  not 
yet  permitted  to  appear,  I  look  to  the 
Proclamation  as  a  more  likely  means  of 
obtaining  our  object  than  any^ clause  of 
an  Act  or  any  Resolution  of  Parliament. 
After  all,  Mr.  Eaikes,  in  these  matters 
it  is  not  Proclamations  or  Acts  of  Par- 
liament we  must  trust  to.  We  must 
trust  to  the  spirit  of  the  nation.  We 
must  trust  to  the  spirit  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  people.  It  is  by  that  alone  we 
can  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  Prerogative 
or  the  tyranny  of  Parliament.  And  if 
you  find  in  this  country  any  attempt,  by 
Proclamation  or  by  any  other  means,  to 
effect  an  object  different  from  that  which 
is  now  maintained  by  both  the  great 
Parties  in  this  House  in  regard  to  the 
Government  of  India,  depend  upon  it 
that,  better  than  any  hasty  Act  we  can 
pass  now,  will  be  the  spirit  of  future 
Parliaments,  which  would  prevent  any 
acts  of  the  kind  that  might  be  feared. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  beg  to  tender 
my  acknowledgments  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  some  very  sound  doctrines 
to  which  he  has  treated  us  in  his  last 
few  sentences.  I  have  not  heard  any- 
thing from  him  with  so  much  satisfaction 
for  several  weeks  past.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  speaks  of  the  spirit  of  the 
English  people  as  a  great  security  for 
restraining  the  abuse  of  Prerogative  and 
the  errors  of  the  Parliament.  Well,  I 
think  we  have  seen  some  of  the  results 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people.  That,  I 
think,  has  been  well  manifested  even 
within  the  course  of  the  last  few  days. 
I  will  refer  very  briefly  to  what  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  of  general  character.  I  am  not 
able  to  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  his  doctrine  that,  after  all, 
the  declaration  of  Parliament  and  of 
Ministers  is  much  the  same  thing.  I 
am  not  satisfied  with  his  observation 
which  he  gives  as  a  proof  of  the  doctrine 
— although  it  is  not  far  from  the  truth — 
that  the  average  duration  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  much  shorter  than  the 
average  duration  of  Parliament.    There 
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is  this  difference,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  declarations  of  Ministers  are  not 
alwajs  correctly  recorded,  whilst  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  of  Parliament 
are  recorded  in  a  manner  which  renders 
them  the  most  difiScult  to  assail  or  im- 
pair of  any  form  of  declaration  known 
to  ■flie  Constitution.  I  wish  to  reserve 
my  judgment  on  the  subject.  I  agree 
with  my  noble  Friend  near  me,  who 
hopes,  as  I  hope,  that  some  method  may 
be  found  of  indicating  in  the  Bill  we 
have  now  in  our  hands  the  intention 
with  which  it  is  passed.  I  am  afiraid  it 
is  useless  to  entertain  any  hope  of  dis- 
lodging from  the  capacious  and  fertile 
brain  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site that  extraordinary  chimera  that  has 
so  long  dwelt  there  with  reference  to 
the  Prerogative.  He  will  have  it  that 
it  is  Prerogative  which  is  to  grow  out  of 
this  Act.  Well,  if  it  is  to  grow  out  of 
the  Act,  how  can  it  possibfybe  "Pre- 
rogative?" Is  there  a  lawyer  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  or  anywhere  else,  who 
wHl  say.  that  the  statutory  powers  which 
the  Queen  possesses  belong  to  the  Pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown  ?  I  must  dissent 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, but  I  wiU  come  nearer  to  the 
practical  points  in  this  case.  I  think  a 
more  convenient  opportunity  may  arise 
for  entering  into  the  questions  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  has  raised  with  re- 
ference to  the  geographical  scope  of  the 
term  India.  His  appeal  to  me  with 
regard  to  my  acknowledgment  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  is  the  most  unfortunate 
that  can  be  conceived.  He  said  that  I 
acknowledged  the  Xing  of  Italy,  and 
that  he  had  accepted  that  acknowledg- 
ment. Well,  I  was  not  aware  that  he 
had  accepted  it,  but  undoubtedly  I  did 
cordially  acknowledge  the  King  when 
he  assumed  the  title,  at  which  time  he 
was  not  King  of  Venice  or  of  Rome. 
But  why  did  I  acknowledge  him,  and 
why  did  the  King  of  Italy  assume  that 
titie  when  he  did  not  possess  Venice  or 
Home?  Why,  because  he  had  declared 
to  the  Italian  Parliament  that  Venice 
and  Bome  would  form  part  of  Italy. 
With  regard  to  Pondicherty  and  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  India,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman's  argument  is  good 
for  anything,  it  is  good  to  show  that  in 
assuming  the  title  of  Empress  of  India, 
we  mean  to  signify  to  the  possessors  of 
those  limited  portions  of  the  Peninsula 
that  tiiey  are  ours  by  right,  and  that  we 
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mean,  as  soon  as  we  can,  to  make  them  part 
of  India.  That  is  the  precise  meaning  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend's  argument.  ["No, 
no! "J  "No,  no!" — you  should  have 
said  that  when  my  right  hon.  Friend 
spoke.  You  listened  with  g^at  satis- 
faction when  my  right  hon.  Friend  re- 
ferred to  me  as  having  accepted  the  title 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  and  did  not  say, 
"No,  no!"  You  say  it  now  when  I 
am  merely  telling  you  the  sense  in  which 
I  accepted  the  title,  and  the  sense  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  took  it. 
We  have  been  defeated  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  this  House  in  the  objection 
which  we  took  to  the  introduction  of  the 
titie  of  Empress  to  the  Sovereignty  of 
this  country,  and  also  to  the  limitation 
of  the  titie  to  a  particular  portion  of  the 
Queen's  dominions,  by  declaration  of 
Parliament.  Upon  a  simple  division  we 
have  submitted  to  the  majority.  Having 
done  that,  within  the  narrow  limits  that 
are  left  us,  we  wish  to  see  whether  it  is 
possible  to  arrive  at  that  sort  of  under- 
standing which  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  inconveniences  which  we  apprehend 
wiU  be  likely  to  arise  from  the  passing  of 
this  Bill.  I  must  say  that  a  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman's  speech  has  jgiven 
me  the  greatest  misgivings.  I  refer  to 
that  part  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Christchurch  (Sir  Henry  Drummond 
WolflF),  because  that  speech  was,  with- 
out any  dispute,  an  argument  for  the 
promiscuous  use  of  these  titles.  I  should 
have  been  much  better  satisfied  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  expressly  dis- 
claimed that  speech  as  to  its  general 
upshot,  instead  of  assuming  the  position 
with  regard  to  it  which  he  did.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  course  is  obvious — that, 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  wishes  to 
give  us  such  assurances  as  he  can  rea- 
sonably give  without  impairing  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view,  his  course  is 
obvious.  I  can  understand,  though  I 
do  not  sympathize  with  his  objection  to 
such  a  Motion  as  that  of  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Pease).  The  adoption  of  that,  or 
a  part  of  it,  would,  I  hold,  have  been 
constitutional ;  but  in  lieu  of  it,  can  we 
not  adopt  a  mode  of  proceeding  which 
will  be  free  on  both  sides  from  anything 
fatal  and  fundamental  ? — for  instance,  so 
slight  a  change  as  the  word  "local" 
before  the  word  "addition"  might  be 
introduced.  That  addition  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  calculated  to  convey  satis- 
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faction  and  reasonable  assmrance,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  fettering  the  hands 
of  the  Government  or  causing  any  incon- 
venience to  them.  I  would  recommend 
the  adoption  of  that  change,  because  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  perplexed  by 
this  phantom  of  statutory  Prerogative, 
which  haunts  him  by  night  and  by 
day,  robbing  him  of  needful  repose. 
The  change  will  get  over  the  difficulty. 
No  one  can  possibly  imagine  that  Pre- 
rogative would  be  in  peril  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  word  ' '  local "  in  the  Preamble 
of  the  Bill,  as  I  have  suggested.  I 
make  the  suggestion  because  I  think  the 
word  was  first  employed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  used  it,  or  whether  it  was  a 
phrase  authorized  by  the  Government ; 
but  I  think-^and  I  am  bound  in  candour 
to  say  that  I  think — the  phrase  was  de- 
liberately used,  and  that  it  has  been 
adopted,  and  has  received  the  seal  and 
stamp  of  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
The  insertion  of  such  a  phrase  as  that 
in  the  Preamble  would  not  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Government  in  any  proceeding 
they  might  wish  to  take ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  give  us  that  kind  of 
moral  assurance  which  is  all  that  we  can 
get,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  consolation  and 
guarantee  which  I  think,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  unreasonable  to  ask. 
I  believe  that  in  making  a  suggestion  of 
that  kind  I  am  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself;  but  I  will  tell  him  precisely 
how  I  understood  the  matter,  in  order 
that  he  may  judge  whether  I  am  misin- 
terpreting or  rightly  interpreting  his 
views.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  heard 
no  disavowal  up  to  the  present  moment 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  that,  except  with  re- 
ference to  the  documents  in  which  we 
contemplate  dealing  with  India,  no 
alteration  is  necessary  in  the  Sign  Manual 
of  the  Crown.  That,  next  to  the  here- 
ditary title,  is  the  most  important  of  all 
indications  and  forms  under  which  the 
action  of  Majesty  and  Sovereignty  is 
made  known  and  takes  efiect.  If  I 
understand  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
rightly,  he  has  not  objected  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  view  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  nor  to  the  tone  and  purport  of 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  merely 
objects  to  the  insertion  of  the  term  in  the 
Bill.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he 
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could  not  be  bound  to  exclude  the  re- 
cital of  the  proposed  Imperial  title  from 
every  document  not  relating  specifically 
to  the  business  of  India,  and  he  referred 
to  a  solemn  instrument,  such  as  a  treaty, 
wherein  it  is  customary  that  all  the  titles 
of  the  Sovereign  should  be  recited.  But 
am  I  rightly  interpreting  that  by  saying 
that  when  he  refers  to  those  occasional 
instances,  he  refers  to  them  as  excep- 
tions, and  he  means  us  to  understand 
that  only  the  local  use  of  the  word 
Empress  in  India  and  in  documents  re- 
lating to  India  is  to  be  the  general  rule? 
If  it  oe  an  understanding  that  that  will 
be  the  general  rule  with  reference  to  the 
employment  of  the  title,  that  is  a  fact 
important  and  reassuring  for  us  to  know. 
I  have  heard  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
refer,  with  satisfaction,  to  the  Proclama- 
tion which  will  issue— and  issue  once  for 
all  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act — 
which  will  have  to  be  issued  under  the 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to 
these  proceedings.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  such  an  instrument  as  that  Pro- 
clamation would  afford  a  vehicle  for  the 
formal  expression  of  the  views  which  he 
has  laid  before  the  Committee  to-night. 
I  think  the  fact  one  of  great  importance, 
and  that  by  making  that  statement  he 
has  done  all  in  his  power  to  give  to  the 
declaration  that  sort  of  fixity  and  sub- 
stance which  it  otherwise  would  not 
possess.  I  have  tried  in  what  I  have 
said  to  place  a  reasonable  construction 
upon  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, ^d  I  sincerely  hope  I  have  not 
been  wide  of  the  mark  in  the  attempt. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  they  often 
heard  of  the  strange  manner  in  which 
history  was  composed,  but  he  was  never 
more  astonished  at  anything  in  his  life 
than  at  the  historicad  anecdote  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich  that  night  with  respect  to 
Italy.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that  when  the  King  of  Italy  assumed 
that  title,  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  most 
readily  and  cordially — which  he  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  fully  believed — hailed  him  in 
that  title,  because  in  taking  that  title  he 
avowed  that  he  intended  to  take  Rome 
and  Venice.  At  the  moment  when  the 
title  was  assumed  by  the  King  of  Italy 
he  was  under  a  most  solemn  treaty  ob- 
ligation to  respect  Rome  and  Venice; 
and  his  Minister  rose  in  the  Italian  Par- 
liament and  gave  Europe  a  public  pledge 
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that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  de- 
sired no  more  Italian  territory.  There- 
fore, when  he  went  to  Home  he  went 
as  a  treaty  breaker  and  an  invader. 

Mr.  monk  said,  the  Prime  Minister 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  stated 
that  reasons  of  State  had  induced  the 
Government  to  bring  forward  this  mea- 
sure, but  he  had  never  informed  the 
House  what  those  reasons  of  State  were. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  a 
Resolution  of  the  House  could  not  bind 
a  future  Parliament.  True ;  but  if  the 
House  placed  on  record  its  deliberate 
opinion,  that  would  have  due  weight 
with  future  Parliaments.  He  therefore 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  persist  in 
his  Motion,  for  by  so  doing  he  would 
place  on  record  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  with  respect  to  the  as- 
sumption of  any  Imperial  title  in  the 
British  dominions. 

Mb.  pease  said,  that  after  listening 
to  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  he  should  feel  that  if 
he  proceeded  to  a  division,  he  should 
imply  a  want  of  trust,  which  he  had  no 
desire  to  imply.  He  had  sat  opposite 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  many 
years,  but  would  be  the  last  to  doubt 
the  word  which  had  been  pledged  to 
them,  and,  therefore,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Committee,  he  would  with- 
draw the  Amendment,  reserving  to  him- 
self the  power  on  some  future  stage  of 
the  Bill  to  make  a  Motion  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich, or  to  support  the  Motion  of  which 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Had- 
dingtonshire had  given  Notice. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toUhdrawn. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Mb.  SAMUELSON  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  2,  after  line  2,  to 
insert  the  following  clause : — 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  India  shall 
have  the  same  signification  as  in  the  Act  for 
the  better  Qovemment  of  India,  passed  in  the 
twenty-fiist  and  twenty-second  years  of  the 
reign  of  Her  present  Majesty." 

Under  the  provisions  of  that  Act  India 
was  governed  in  the  name  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, and  he  thought  no  doubt  should 
be  left  as  to  what  was  intended.  In 
India  there  were  public  writers  and 
others  who  would  like  to  excite  suspicion 
in  the  minds  of  Native  Princes,  and 


there  should  be  nothing  in  the  Bill 
which  would  give  them  that  opportunity. 
The  treaties  with  the  Native  Princes  of 
India  occupied  seven  volumes,  but  he 
would  only  allude  to  the  treaties  with 
Holkar  and  Scindiah.  Holkar  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Indian  Government,  and 
he  had  to  pay  a  fine  on  investiture  to 
show  his  position  towards  that  Govern- 
ment; whereas,  since  the  Act  passed,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Scindiah,  by 
which  an  exchange  of  territories  was 
effected,  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  being  asserted  in  so 
many  words.  They  must  be  careful  in 
passing  an  Act  like  this  that  there  should 
not  be  the  least  suspicion  that  by  a  side- 
wind they  were  endeavouring  to  obtain 
for  themselves  in  India  anything  which 
they  did  not  by  treaty  possess  at  that 
moment.  In  these  debates  they  had 
never  spoken  of  the  Indian  Princes 
otherwise  than  as  feudatories,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Mutiny  they  were  recognized 
as  our  faithful  allies. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  after 
line  2,  to  insert  the  following  clause : — • 

"  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  India  shall 
have  the  same  signification  as  in  the  Act  for 
the  better  Government  of  India  passed  in  the 
twenty-first  and  twenty-second  years  of  the 
reign  of  Her  present  Majesty." — (Mr.  Samuel- 
son.) 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON  thought 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  under  some 
misconception  in  some  of  the  statements 
he  had  made.  He  (Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton) contended  that  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial distinction  between  the  position 
of  Holkar  and  that  of  Scindiah,  inas- 
much as  the  lands  which  were  transferred 
to  the  latter  in  full  sovereignty  were, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  lands  held 
by  the  Princes  of  India  under  our  rule, 
subject  to  certain  rights  reserved  to  our- 
selves. If  the  Act  of  1 858  were  carefully 
read  it  would  be  seen  that  the  present 
Amendment  was  unnecessary.  By  that 
Act  two  powers  were  transferred  from 
the  East  India  Company  to  Her  Majesty. 
The  first  power  so  transferred  was  "  the 
sovereignty  over  the  dominions  of  the 
East  India  Company,"  and  the  second 
power  so  transferred  was  one  over  terri- 
tories other  than  those  actually  in  the 
possession  of  that  Company,  but  which 
arose  in  respect  of  those  territories.  In- 
asmuch as  the  present  Bill  referred  to 
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the  Act  of  1858  for  a  definition  of  the 
term  India,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
•word  could  bear  a  different  interpreta- 
tion in  the  present  BUI  from  what  it 
did  in  the  previous  Act.  Bight  hon. 
Members  opposite  had  disputed  the  ex- 
istence of  the  paramount  power  of  Eng- 
land over  India,  but  he  trusted  that 
those  heretical  doctrines  would  not  be 
heard  of  again  in  that  House ;  and  as 
it  was  essential  to  the  successful  govern- 
ment of  India  that  those  doctrines  should 
not  appear  to  have  the  least  countenance 
from  that  House,  he  must  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  object  to  the  clause 
of  the  hon.  Member. 

SiE  "WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  had  understood  the  other  evening 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  the  Bill  was  not  intended  to  make 
any  change  in  the  political  statu*  of 
Her  Majesty  in  India,  and  therefore  he 
thought  that,  as  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary in  1858  to  define  the  meaning  of 
the  term  India,  so  now,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  alter  the  style  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  reference  to  that  country,  a 
similar  definition  of  the  term  should  be 
introduced  into  this  Bill.  That  was 
the  object  which  he  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Banbury  had  in  view,  and  which 
they  desired  to  make  clear.  If  the  Go- 
vernment refused  to  adopt  the  same 
language  in  this  Bill,  the  Princes  of 
India  would  suspect  that  some  alteration 
was  meant.  He,  therefore,  thought  the 
best  plan  that  could  be  adopted,  in 
order  to  avoid  ambiguity,  would  be  in 
the  present  measure  to  adopt  the  defini- 
tion which  was  used  in  the  Act  of  1858, 
in  order  to  describe  the  area  over  which 
the  rule  of  Her  Majesty  as  Empress  of 
India  was  to  extend  in  the  event  of  the 
Bill  becoming  law. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  said, 
the  Amendment,  which  came  before  the 
House  in  an  apparently  innocent  garb, 
was  really  a  very  dangerous  and  in- 
sidious proposal,  calculated  to  restrict 
the  Act  of  1858  and  to  make  the  present 
Bill  mean  something  infinitely  less  than 
was  meant  by  the  former  Act,  which 
undoubtedly  gave  a  definition.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
wished  to  substitute  for  the  word  India 
the  phrase  "  the  territories  vested  in 
Hor  Majesty  by  the  Act  of  1858 ;"  but, 
as  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  now 
merely  dealing  with  the  geographical 
area  called  India,  and  the  territories 

Lord  George  Hamilton 


formerly  vested  in  the  East  India  Cem- 
pany  and  transferred  to  the  Queen,  for 
they  had  also  to  include  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges  which  became 
vested  in  Her  Majesty  by  means  of  the 
Act  of  1858,  and  which  were  compre- 
hensively known  as  the  Government  of 
India.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1858  there  were  vested  in  the 
East  India  Company  not  only  certain 
territories  then  belonging  to  Uiem,  but 
the  means  of  acquiring  other  territories 
by  virtue  of  treaties  which  they  had 
entered  into ;  and  all  such  powers  were 
transferred  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Act 
of  1858.  It  therefore  seemed  to  him 
that  by  adopting  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Banbury  or  the  more 
artful  and  insidious  proposal  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford,  Parlia- 
ment would  be  making  a  statutory  de- 
claration to  the  effect  that  the  Act  of 
1858  meant  and  accomplished  a  great 
deal  less  than  it  did  and  was  intended 
to  accomplish.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Greenwich  had 
spoken  of  chimeras  on  the  brain  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown ;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  possessed 
an  extraordinary  chimera  on  the  subject 
of  the  operation  of  this  Bill.  He  seemed 
to  think  that  this  innocent  little  Bill 
would  transfer  to  Her  Majesty  power 
and  dominion  over  the  Princes  of  India 
which  she  never  possessed  before.  There 
was  no  lawyer  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House — and  the  opposite  benches 
bristled  with  them — ^who  would  advance 
such  doctrines,  and  he  (the  Attorney 
General)  did  not  think  there  was  any 
foundation  for  it. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  must  con- 
g^atulate  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man on  his  appearance  in  the  arena. 
He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  been  invoking 
his  appearance  all  along,  but  until  now 
without  success.  If  he  had  done  this 
earlier,  and  had  had  the  goodness  to 
make  die  declaration  on  a  previous  night 
which  he  had  made  that  night,  it  would 
not  only  have  saved  him  some  trouble, 
but  have  saved  him  with  charging  his 
(Mr.  Gladstone's)  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  with 
proposing  an  insidious  Amendment — it 
would  have  saved  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  &om  charging  him  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  with  dangerous  and  incen- 
diary doctrine — it  would  have  saved  the 
noble  Lord — who  was  so  measured  in 
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all  his  langnage,  tlie  necessity  of  charging 
him  (Mr.  Gladstone)  of  heretical  doc- 
tiine.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  asked 
the  question  over  and  over  again,  and 
he  had  at  last  got  an  answer,  and  he 
was  most  thankful.  The  noble  Lord  had 
misread  his  (Mr.  Gladstone's)  speech  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  had  perhaps 
trusted  to  one  of  those  useful  gentlemen 
in  public  offices,  who  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  cut  out  two  or  three  sentences 
from  a  speech  which  could  be  made  to 
bear  an  unnatural  interpretation.  What 
the  noble  Lord  quoted  was  interrogatory 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  [Lord  Geokge 
HAioLTOir:  Here  it  is.]  He  was  glad 
that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  trusted  that  he  would  follow 
him  when  he  read  it  again,  so  that  it 
would  impress  itself  upon  his  youthful 
and  intelLgent  mind.  It  contained  no 
assertion  whatever.  His  object  and  en- 
deavour in  putting  the  question  was  to 
obtain  the  information  which  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  them  that  evening,  and 
which  they  had  received  with  so  much 
satisfaction.  What  he  now  imderstood 
from  the  noble  Lord  and  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  always  addressed  the 
House  most  frankly,  was  this,  distinctly, 
that  no  political  changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  F^ces  of  India  would  be  efifected 
by  the  Bill — that  the  transfer  intended 
to  be  made  was  a  transfer  of  that  which 
was  conferred  upon  Her  Majesty  by  the 
Act  of  1858 — nothing  more  and  nothing 
less.  He  was  boimd  to  say  that  a  flaw 
in  the  Amendment  which  he  had  not 
perceived  at  first,  had  been  pointed  out 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and 
that  it  did  not  include  everything  that 
that  was  included  in  the  Act  of  1858. 
But  on  the  subject  of  the  charges  of 
heretical  doctrine  which  had  been  made 
by  the  noble  Lord,  he  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  read  the  question  which  he  had 
put  during  the  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.    It  was  this : — 

"  I  ask  whether  the  supremacy  of  certain  im- 
portant Native  Stiites  in,  India  ever  was  vested 
in  the  Cknnpany  or  whether  it  was  not  ?  Wo  aro 
bound  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — and  I 
think  he  is  bound  to  answer  the  question  through 
the  medium  of  his  beet  legal  authorities — whe- 
ther this  supremacy  is  so  vested  or  not,  and 
whether  he  can  assure  us  upon  his  responsibility 
that  no  political  change  in  the  condition  uf  the 
KatiTe  Princes  of  IiuUa  will  be  affected  by  this 
Bill." 


That  was  the  question  which  he  put,  and 
it  was  for  putting  it  that  he  had  been 
hailed  upon  with  this  shower  of  unsa- 
voury epithets.  By  the  time  the  noble 
Lord  was  half  as  old  as  he  was,  he  would 
learn  that  it  was  not  wise  in  matters  on 
which  a  man  had  not  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  make  a  positive  assertion.  He 
had  put  the  question  without  informa- 
tion, and  at  last  the  answer  had  come. 
It  would  now,  he  hoped,  be  understood 
by  the  House  and  go  forth  that  the 
rights  to  be  exercised  under  the  Bill  and 
the  title  to  be  created  were  those  rights 
which  were  given  to  the  Crown  in  1858, 
neither  more  nor  less.  The  question 
which  remained  was  as  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  he  understood  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  say  that  in 
some  way  or  other,  which  he  for  one  did 
not  profess  to  understand,  the  recital  in 
the  Bill  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
He  hoped  it  would  be  so,  but  in  an  im- 
portant Bill  of  this  kind  it  was  not  right 
in  point  of  draftsmanship,  or  he  would 
say  of  statesmanship,  to  make  a  recital 
which  was  not  strictly  accurate.  To  make 
the  Bill  correspond  with  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  for  the  word 
"India"  in  the  Preamble  a  construction 
from  another  Act  of  Parliament.  If  that 
were  really  so,  he  thought  the  best 
course  would  be  to  recite  the  words  in 
the  other  Act  of  Parliament  in  exteneo. 
To  do  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  re- 
commit the  Bill,  a  proceeding  which  need 
not  delay  the  measure  in  its  present 
stage,  and  on  receiving  an  assurance  to 
that  effect  the  hon.  Member  for  Banbury 
might  withdraw  the  Amendment.  If 
that  were  done,  it  would  place  the  matter 
beyond  the  reach  of  doubt;  but  as  it 
stood,  the  Bill  was  defective  on  the  very 
point  in  which  the  Amendment  was  de- 
fective, speaking  as  it  did  of  the  transfer 
of  certain  territorial  rights,  and  not  of 
the  other  rights  not  strictly  territorial, 
which  were  transferred  by  the  Act  of 
1868.  He  trusted  that  this  sugges>tiou 
would  be  acted  upon,  and  was  glad  to 
find  that  there  was  no  intention  of  crea- 
ting new  rights  on  the  part  of  the  Crown 
towards  the  Native  Princes  of  India,  but 
that  the  pledges  which  were  given-  in 
1858  would  be  strictly  observed.  He  did 
not  think  the  hon.  Member  for  Banbury 
should  be  charged  with  having  made  an 
insidious  Motion,  and  he  considered  that 
all  hard  words  of  that  kind  should  be 
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avoided  in  discussing  in  Committee  a 
measure  of  a  practical  character. 

Mr.  FOESYTH  observed,  that  in  the 
year  1861,  when  the  Liberal  Government 
were  in  of5.ce,  an  Act  was  passed  in  which 
the  word  "India "  was  used  in  precisely 
the  same  way,  without  any  geographical 
definition,  as  it  appeared  in  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
no  foreign  territory  could  be  affected  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  SAMUELSON  said,  he  had  ob- 
tained the  object  he  had  in  view  by 
moving  his  Amendment.  After  the 
statements  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  all  the  ob- 
jections to  the  principle  of  the  Amend- 
ment bad  vanished  into  thin  air.  He, 
therefore,  would  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment in  favour  of  that  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford,  for  which 
he  would  vote  if  it  was  pressed  to  a 
division. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdrauin. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  in  page  1,  line  18, 
to  leave  out  from  "  Government  of" 
to  "  should  become,"  in  line  19,  and 
insert — 

"  The  territories  in  the  possession  of  or  under 
the  OoTemment  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  all  rights  vested  in  or  which  might  have 
been  exercised  by  the  said  Company  in  relation 
to  any  territories." 

He  could  not  understand  what  the  hon- 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  meant  by  saying  that  this  was 
insidious.  He  (Sir  WilBam  Harcourt) 
merely  followed  the  Act  of  1858. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  18,  leave  out  from  "  Govern- 
ment of"  to  "  should  become,"  in  line  19,  and 
insert  "the  territories  in  the  possession  of  or 
under  the  Government  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  all  rights  vested  in  or  which  might 
have  been  exercised  by  the  said  Company  in 
relation  to  any  territories." — (6'ir  William  Har- 
court.) 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  this  appeared  to  him  more 
a  question  of  drafting  than  anything 
else.  The  words  in  the  Bill  appeared  to 
him  to  be  sufficient,  and  he  did  not  think 
they  ought  to  be  changed.  If  they 
adopted  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  they  would  be  throw- 
ing doubt  upon  a  great  many  Acts  which 
had  been  passed  since  1858,  and  in  which 

Mr.  OladttoHt 


there  was  no  long  recital.  There  was  at 
one  time  an  impression  that  there  was 
going  to  be  something  conveyed  secretly 
and  unavowedly  which  was  not  g^ven  to 
Her  Majesty  by  the  Act  of  1 858.  If  the 
Amendment  was  intended  to  neutralize 
any  statement  of  that  kind,  he  would 
consider  it  important.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  more  in  calling 
Her  Majesty  Empress  of  "  India  "  than 
there  was  in  speaking  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  agreed 
that  the  Amendment  was  unobjection- 
able so  far  as  it  went.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  that,  in  view  of  the  g^eat 
changes  which  had  occurred,  one  main 
objection  to  the  Amendment  was  the  in- 
convenience it  might  occasion  by  giving 
rise  to  a  possible  misconstruction  on  the 
part  of  the  Native  Princes  of  India  if  the 
reciting  portion  of  the  Act  of  1858  were 
to  be  re-enacted ;  because,  in  truth,  our 
relations  with  them  had  been  greatly 
changed  since  1858.  The  adoption 
Sunnuds  of  1859  contained  a  distinct 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
which  the  Princes  accepted,  and  those 
other  important  engagements  of  a  later 
date. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUETthought, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  re-enactment 
of  that  portion  of  the  Act  of  1858  would 
prevent  misconception.  As  he  believed 
it  was  desirable  that  the  Amendment 
should  be  adopted,  he  should  not  with- 
draw it,  although  he  should  not  put  the 
Committee  to  the  trouble  of  dividing 
upon  it. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Preamble  read  a  second  time,  and 
agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to 
be  read  the  third  time  upon  Thursday. 

SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 
SUPPLY    —    SUPPLEMENTARY    ESTI- 
MATES,    CIVIL   SEKVICES   AND    RE- 
VENUE DEPARTMENTS,  1876-6. 
SUPPLY— considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Class  III. 
(1.)  £6,250,  Law  Charges. 


(2.)    £3,200,    Ashantee    Expedition 
(Vote  of  Credit,  1876-6). 
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Class  HE. 
(3.)  £5,000,  Criminal  Prosecutions. 

(4.)  £60,752,  County  and  Borough 
Police. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  complained  that  so 
large  a  sum  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  to  pay  for  the  police 
of  the  counties  and  boroughs  of  England 
and  Wales  that  ought  to  have  been  sup- 
ported out  of  the  local  rates. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
mayors  and  magistrates  of  boroughs  and 
counties  increased  the  number  of  police 
within  their  respective  districts  without 
his  knowledge,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he 
really  had  no  control  in  the  matter. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  purposed 
introducing  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  Trea- 
sury being  called  upon  in  any  year  for 
larger  grants  than  were  provided  for  in 
the  original  estimates  sent  in  by  the  local 
authorities. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(5.)  £800,  Convict  Establishments. 

(6.)  £376,  Registry  of  Deeds,  Ire- 
land. 

(7.)  £369,  Dundrum  Criminal  Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Class  V. 

(8.)  £14,800,  Diplomatic  Services. 

(9.)  £500,  Grants  in  Aid  of  Expendi- 
ture in  certain  Colonies. 

(10.)  £3,000,  Tonnage  Bounties,  &o. 
and  Liberated  African  Department. 

Class  YI. 
(11.)    £5,000,  Superannuations    and 
Betired  Allowances. 

Class  YII. 

(12.)  £9,330,  Ashantee  Expedition, 
Gh:atuitie8  and  Prize  Pay. 

(13.)  £6,249,  Mediterranean  Exten- 
sion Telegraph  Company. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Vote. 

Mk.  BECKETT  -  DENISON  asked, 
whether  it  was  likely  to  be  a  recurring 
annual  charge,  and  if  the  Qovernment 
had  any  control  over  the  expenditure. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  payment  was  made  in  pursuance 
of  a  guarantee — which  was  given  inl  857, 
and  would  expire  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1882 — to  supplement  the  revenue  of  the 
eompany,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pay  a 


dividend  of  6  per  cent  upon  their  capital, 
which  amounted  to  £120,000.  The  Go- 
vernment had  a  representative  at  the 
Board  of  the  Company ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  say  whether  he  had  any  effectual  con- 
trol over  the  expenditure  of  the  concern. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(14.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding^  £8,192,  te 
granted  to  Her  Majeaty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  com,e  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1876,  for  the  repayment  of  certain  Miscellaneous 
Advances  to  the  Civil  Contingencies  Fund." 

Mb.  monk  said,  the  second  item  in 
the  Vote  was  £923  1«.  6rf.  for  the  equi- 
page of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  this  was  a 
usual  charge,  but  in  any  case  he  thought 
it  was  excessive.  Then  there  was  an 
item  of  £1,500  for  the  services  of  the 
British  agent  in  connection  with  the 
Washington  claims,  as  to  which  he 
should  wish  to  have  some  explanation. 
The  last  item  to  which  he  wished  to 
direct  attention  was  compensation  to  Mr. 
M'Carthy,  and  payment  of  his  medical 
and  other  expenses.  It  seemed  that 
Mr.  M'Carthy  had  received  some  injury 
at  the  Tipperary  election,  and  he  thought 
the  county  of  Tipperary  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  compensate  him. 

Sib  WILLIAM  FRASER  called  at- 
tention to  the  items  of  £8  to  supply 
some  default  of  the  Consular  officer  at 
Odessa,  18«.  for  repairing  the  club  of 
the  late  Sovereign  of  Fiji,  presented  to 
the  Queen,  and  an  extraordinary  item 
for  "  animals  washed  ashore ;  burying 
the  corpses  of." 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  Government  should  be 
made  responsible  for  money  deposited 
with  our  Consuls,  and  mentioned  a  sum 
which  the  Government  had  paid  for  Mr. 
Granville  Murray,  and  a  sum  of  £825 
expenses  of  the  Paris  Geographical 
Congress. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  that  it  had 
always  been  customary  to  provide  for  the 
equipage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. It  had  also  always  been  the 
custom  when  our  Consuls  received  money 
in  their  official  capacity  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  make  good  any  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  default  of  those  officers. 
With  regard  to  the  sum  awarded  to  Mr. 
Howard  in  connection  with  the  Wash- 
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ing^n  claims,  that  gentleman  had  been 
engaged  in  the  winding  up  of  a  very 
long  and  diflScult  task,  which  he  had  dis- 
charged with  great  ability,  and  he  was 
fully  entitled  to  the  sum  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  give  him.  As  to  the 
charge  in  connection  with  the  Tipperary 
election,  the  fact  was  that  Mr.  M'Carthy 
was  acting  on  the  occasion  in  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  a  magistrate,  and  the 
election  being  rather  more  lively  than 
usual,  he  lost  an  eye  and  sustained  other 
injuries,  and  the  Government  had  decided 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  doctor  and 
give  him  a  small  gratuity. 

Me.  GOLDSMED  expressed  his  opi- 
nion that  successful  candidates  at  their 
elections  were  liable  to  pay  for  damage 
incurred,  or,  failing  them,  the  boroughs 
or  the  counties  they  contested. 

Mk.  BECKETT  -  DENISON  denied" 
the  existence  of  any  such  liability  on  the 
part  of  candidates. 

Mr.  GOLDSMID  did  not  see  why 
the  constituency  should  be  charged  with 
the  damage  done  in  an  Irish  row.  In 
England  the  hundred  was  charged  when 
damage  was  done  by  riot,  and  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  law  should  not  be  the 
same  in  Ireland. 

Mb.  O'REILLY  assured  thehon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  was  mistaken ;  the  law 
was  the  same  on  the  question  in  Ireland 
as  in  England. 

Captain  NOLAN  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  payment  to  Mr.  Ganly  for 
delivering  up  the  registers  of  the  diocese 
of  Ferns,  which  he  had  purchased  at  an 
auction  of  unclaimed  goods  from  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  of  Ireland.  He  should  like  to 
know  how  those  important  documents 
were  left  as  unclaimed  goods  in  the 
stores  of  the  company  ?  He  understood 
that  the  documents  were  lost  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
mission in  misdirecting  the  papers  and 
then  never  inquiring  after  them.  He 
should  move  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  the 
sum  of  £125,  which  he  thought  ought  to 
be  paid  by  the  Church  Temporalities 
Commissioners,  as  the  incident  arose 
from  their  unsatisfactory  mode  of  con- 
ducting business. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  oxceoding  £8,067,  'he 
granted  to  Hor  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  Slat  day  of  March 
1876,  for  the  repayment  of  certain  Miscellaneous 

Mr.  W.  E.  Smith 


Advances  to  the  Civil  Contingencies  Fond." — 
{Captain  Nolan.) 

Me.  BRTJEN  explained  that  a  box 
with  the  valuable  papers  in  question  was 
sent  to  the  Commissioners,  who  selected 
some  and  returned  the  others.  The  box 
was  unfortunately  endorsed  "hardware." 
And  when  it  reached  Kilkenny  it  was 
taken  to  aU  the  hardware  merchants  in 
the  place.  None  of  them  claimed  it,  and 
it  went  back  to  the  Great  Southern  and 
Western  Railway  Station  at  Dublin, 
and  was  eventually  sold  as  "  unclaimed 
goods." 

Me.  SULLIVAN  said,  the  matter  had 
been  much  talked  about  in  Ireland,  and 
it  was  looked  upon  as  a  beautiful  exem- 
plification of  the  way  in  which  the  Irish 
Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  did 
their  business. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
accepted  the  explanation  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carlow,  but  said  there  was 
no  error  in  sending  the  box,  except  its 
being  accidentally  labelled  as  "hard- 
ware." The  miscarriage  was  the  fault 
of  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  in  that  way  the  charge  came 
upon  the  Votes. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  suggested 
that  the  Church  Temporalities  Commis- 
sioners were  doing  their  best  to  get  rid 
of  any  surplus  there  might  be  in  their 
Department;  and  if  the  Vote  was  not 
passed  that  surplus  would  be  reduced 
still  further.  He,  therefore,  advised  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agraed  to. 

(15.)  £6,500,  Inland  Revenue. 
(16.)  £9,000,  Post  Office  Packet  Ser- 
vice. 

(17.)  £500,000,  Charges  defrayed  by 
the  War  Office  on  account  of  India. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  explained  that 
the  sum  had  been  paid  by  the  War 
Office  to  colonels  of  regiments  serving 
in  India,  and  that  an  equivalent  amount 
had  been  paid  by  the  Indian  Establish- 
ment to  the  Treasury,  who  had  treated 
it  as  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  year, 
instead  of  handing  it  over  to  the  War 
Office.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  thought  right  to  adjust  the  accounts 
between  the  two  Departments  by  bring- 
ing forward  the  Vote,  instead  of  there 
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being  so  large  a  suspense  account  caiiied 
on. 

GEiraaAi,  8iE  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
admitted  that  the  question  was  purely 
one  of  book-keeping,  but  added  that  he 
thought  they  ought  to  have  aU  the  ac- 
counts before  them.  The  delays  in 
settling  these  transactions  were  open  to 
the  gravest  objection.  The  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1874,  on  which  he  had  serred 
never  anticipated  that  so  long  a  time 
would  elapse  in  bringing  the  affairs  to  a 
settlement.  But  so  far  from  the  Arbi- 
trator, who  was  selected  to  aid  in  deciding 
fairly  between  the  two  Governments  on 
the  disputed  accounts,  he  had,  if  reports 
could  be  credited,  actually  intensified  the 
difficulties  by  adopting  the  views  of  one 
side,  hostile  to  India.  All  that  he  could 
say  was,  that  so  long  as  India  allowed 
English  Administrators  to  transact  the 
business  of  India  in  their  own  way,  with- 
out that  proper  check  which  should  in- 
variably exist,  then  India  must  expect 
to  pay  dearly  for  neglecting  those  ordi- 
nary precautions  which  sensible  men  in 
all  other  affairs  of  life  so  properly  take. 

Mb.  BECKETT-DENigON  wished 
to  know  whether  there  was  any  likeli- 
hood of  the  arbitration  in  reference  to 
the  two  Departments  coming  to  an  end? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITIl  had  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  decision  of  tiie  arbi- 
trators would  be  acted  upon. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(18.)  £238,255  4».  6<f.,  Navy  Excess 
of  Expenditure,  1874-6. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  asked  some 
explanation  of  the  large  excess.  The 
late  Government,  during  the  last  two 
years  it  was  in  office,  was  not  responsible 
for  any  increase  of  expenditure  over  the 
Estimates. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  must  repeat  the  ex- 
planation he  gave  on  the  subject  when  he 
introduced  the  Navy  Estimates,  that  the 
excess  had  been  kept  &om  the  knowledge 
of  the  First  Lord  owing  to  the  cumbrous 
state  of  the  present  svstem  of  accounting, 
but  that  he  had  aecided  to  try  and 
remedy  such  a  thing  for  the  future  by 
making  a  change  in  the  Accountant 
General's  office.  As  to  the  excess  of 
£238,000,  it  chiefly  arose  on  the  Store 
Vote.  The  Government  had  to  carry 
out  larger  operations  in  the  Dockyards 
than  were  contemplated  by  their  Prede- 
ceaeors.    He  had,  however,  hoped  that 


the  surpluses  on  some  Votes  would  suffice 
to  meet  the  deficit  on  others ;  but  to  his 
surprise  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
financial  year,  when  it  was  too  late  to 
take  a  Supplementary  Estimate,  he  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  large  deficit  on- 
the  aggregate  Vote.  He  hoped  that 
arrangements  which  he  had  made  would 
prevent  the  necessity  of  asking  in  future 
for  large  Supplementary  Votes  for  the 
Navy. 

Mb.  GOSGHEN  trusted  that  the 
anomaly  referred  to  would  not  occur 
again.  He  should  like  to  know  when 
the  Navy  Estimates  would  come  on 
again? 

Mb.  HUNT  said,  he  was  unable  to 
name  a  day,  but  he  understood  that  the 
House  would  be  asked  to  give  pre- 
cedence to  the  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Bill. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(19.)  £3,718  18».  Ud.,  Grenwich 
Hospital  and  School,  Excess  of  Expen- 
diture. 

House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow; 
Committee   to  sit   again  upon   JFednet- 


PETITION  OF  MB.  CHABLES  HENWOOD. 
BESOLtmON. 

CoLONm.  BEEESFOED,  in  moving 
that  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Charles  Hen- 
wood  [presented  16th  February]  be 
printed  with  the  Votes,  said,  he  had  not 
taken  charge  of  the  matter  without  re- 
ceiving from  Mr.  Henwood  an  assurance 
that  he  could  substantiate  the  allegations 
contained  in  the  Petition.  Mr.  Henwood 
placed  in  his  hands  an  Admiralty  Paper 
and  other  documents  which  had  satisfied 
him  (Colonel  Beresford)  that  he  would 
be  able  to  prove  his  case  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House,  for  which  he 
(Colonel  Beresford)  intended  to  ask.  As 
to  the  reception  of  the  Petition,  the 
opinion  of  counsel  had  been  taken,  and 
he  would  remind  the  House  of  a  state- 
ment made  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Viscount  Palmerston,  to  the  effect  that 
charges  amounting  to  Ubel  ought  not  to 
be  held  a  good  reason  for  refusing  to 
receive  a  Petition.  The  present  Prime 
Minister  had  also  expressed  a  similar 
opinion.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
concluded  by  moving  the  Eesolution. 
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Captain  PIM  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Charles  Henwood 
[presented  16th  February]  be  printed  with  the 
Votes." — {Cohnel  Beresford.) 

Me.  E.  J.  EEED  said,  the  Petition  was 
the  continuation  of  an  attack  upon  him- 
self and  others  extending  over  10  years, 
during  which  time  his  character  had 
been  dragged  through  every  description 
of  mire.  The  real  facts  of  the  case 
■were  these.  A  design  was  sent  into 
the  Admiralty  for  a  ship  with  a 
3J-feet  freeboard,  the  Captain  having 
been  lost  with  a  6i-feet  freeboard. 
The  Controller  of  the  Navy  himself,  and 
his  assistant,  now  a  high  ofiGlcer  of 
the  Admiralty,  investigated  the  design, 
and  found  the  information  accompany- 
ing it  as  to  weights  delusive.  They 
corrected  these  weights  upon  official  in- 
formation ;  and  that  was  the  only  ground 
for  any  insinuation  that  there  had  been 
falsification  of  documents.  The  same 
individual  sent  in  another  design  with 
4-feet  3  J-inches  of  freeboard,  and  if  they 
had  constructed  a  ship  of  the  kind  it 
would  have  led  to  a  great  catastrophe. 
The  result  was,  that  he  had  simply,  in 
the  interests  of  the  public,  rejected  the 
designs  placed  before  him,  and  per- 
sonally he  would  be  glad  if  the  House 
would  undertake  an  investigation  of  the 
case,  so  that  once  and  for  ever  he  might 
disprove  the  atrocious  calumnies  which 
had  been  levelled  against  him.  He 
must  speak  a  word  of  remonstrance 
against  the  course  pursued  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Southwark.  He  had 
always  understood  that  it  was  the  prac- 
tice of  this  House  when  one  hon.  Mem- 
ber assailed  the  character  of  another 
he  should  give  that  hon.  Member  pri- 
vate Notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so. 
No  Notice,  however,  had  ever  been 
given  to  him  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Southwark  of  his  intention 
to  bring  forward  the  question.  This 
Petition  was  so  libellous  that  no  news- 
paper would  publish  it ;  and  he  hoped 
that  if  the  House  printed  the  Petition, 
it  would  follow  up  that  step  by  ap- 
pointing a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
matter. 

Mr.  HUNT  said,  when  this  matter 
was  first  brought  before  the  House  he 
moved  that  the  Petition  be  discharged 
on  the  ground  that  the  petitioner  had 
his  remedy  if  he  were  aggrieved  by  an 


action  in  a  court  of  law,  and  that  not 
having  adopted  that  course  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  medium  of 
circulating  his  charges  against  public 
servants.  He  understood,  however,  that 
now  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Southwark  said  that  he  held  in  his  hands 
proofs  of  the  allegations  set  forth  in  the 
Petition.  He  also  understood  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  vouched  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in  the 
Petition,  and  was  prepared  to  prove 
them.  [Colonel  BeIiesford  :  I  do.] 
Under  those  circumstances  he  would  not 
make  the  Motion  he  did  the  other  night, 
but  would  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  House. 

Mb.  GOLDSMID  complained  of  the 
amount  of  "  lobbjdng  which  Mr. 
Henwood  and  his  Friends  had  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  matter,  and 
would  move,  as  an  Amendment,  that  the 
Order  that  the  Petition  lie  on  the  Table 
be  discharged. 

Mb.  DODDS  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  vorda 
"  the  Order  that  the  Petition  do  lie  upon  the 
Table  he  read,  and  discharged," — iJUr.  Gold- 
tmid,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Colonel  BERESFOED  hoped  the 
House  would  do  justice  to  a  man  who 
had  been  half  ruined.  He  would  have 
sought  redress  in  a  court  of  law,  but 
the  fact  that  his  design  had  been  altered 
did  not  come  to  Mr.  Henwood's  know- 
ledge until  he  was  debarred  by  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  from  taking 
action.  He  had  documents  in  his  hand 
which  showed  that  Mr.  Henwood's  plans 
were  over-weighted. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  maintained  the 
right  of  public  petition,  but  reprobated 
an  attempt  to  entrap  the  public  Press 
into  the  publication  of  a  libel. 

Lord  FEEDEEIOK  CAVENDISH 
urged  the  Government  to  express  a 
more  decided  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  the  Petition  ought  to  be  printed 
or  not. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  taken  no  part  in 
what  occurred  the  other  night,  neither 
had  he  seen  the  Petition ;  but  after  the 
explanation  which  had  been  given  he 
certainly  thought  they  ought  to  support 
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the  Amendment  and  discharge  the  Order 
for  printing  it.  While  the  right  to 
petition  ought  not  to  he  limited,  care 
should  be  taken  that  Petitions  should  not 
be  allowed  to  be  made  the  instruments 
for  libelling  honourable  men.  If  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Sonthwark 
was  still  unsatisfied  he  could  bring  the 
whole  subject  before  the  House  upon  a 
distinct  Motion. 

Question,  "That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion," put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  that  the  Peti- 
tion do  lie  upon  the  Table  be  read,  and 
discharged. 

WATS  AND  MEANS. 
Contidertd  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

1.  Setolved,  That,  towards  making  good  the 
Snpply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service 
of  the  years  ending  the  31st  day  of  March 
1876  and  1876,  the  sum  of  £1,029,550  6<.  U.  be 
minted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2.  Saolved,  That,  towards  matcing  good  the 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service 
of  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1877,  the  sum  of  £9,000,000  be  granted  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow  ; 
Committee  to  rit  again  upon  Wtdnetday. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 
One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Tuetday,  2Ut  March,  1876. 

MIN  UTKS.l  —  Public  Bills  —  Committee  — 
Patents  for  Inventions*  (16) ;  Council  of 
India  (Professional  Appointments)  (28). 

Committee— Seport—lelsgmpiia  (Money)  •  (29). 

COUNCIL  OF  INDIA  (PROFESSIONAL 

APPOINTMENTS)  BILL— (No.  28.) 

(3%«  Margvete  of  Salitbury.) 

COIUOTTEE. 

House   in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

The  Mabqtjess  of  SAIISBUET  said, 
that  as  he  had  already  intimated,  he 


thought  there  was  much  to  be  said  in 

favour  of  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll),  that  the 
three  Members  of  the  Council  who  were 
to  be  appointed  under  this  Bill  should 
not  hold  their  offices  "during  the  plea- 
sure of  Her  Majesty."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
sufficient  gpround  for  limiting  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  persons  to  be 
appointed  might  hold  the  office.  When 
the  Council  was  created  in  1 858  it  was 
enacted  that  all  the  Members  should 
hold  office  "  during  good  behaviour." 
It  was  found,  however,  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Councillors  appointed  on  the 
ground  of  Indian  experience,  the  value 
of  that  experience  diminished  with  the 
length  of  subsequent  residence  in  this 
country;  and  in  1869  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  introduced  the 
provision  limiting  the  term  of  office  on 
the  Council  of  India  to  15  years.  But 
there  was  a  minority  of  the  Council 
composed  of  Members  appointed  not  on 
the  g^und  of  Indian  experience,  but  on 
that  of  professional  qualification,  and 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  value  of 
professional  qualifications  should  dimi- 
nish in  the  way  that  of  Indian  expe- 
rience did,  or  why  the  same  principle 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  additional 
Members  of  Council  as  was  applied  in 
the  case  of  County  Court  Judges  and 
other  judicial  officers  who  were  appointed 
during  good  behaviour.  The  professional 
qualifications  were  generally  legal  quali- 
fications. He  proposed  to  introduce  a 
change  in  the  Bill  by  striking  out  the 
words  "during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure," 
the  eflfect  of  which  would  be  that  the 
three  Councillors  to  be  appointed  under 
it  would  hold  office  "  during  good  be- 
haviour," as  was  the  case  with  the  Coun- 
cillors appointed  under  the  Act  of  1858. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  "  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  Her  Majesty,"  and 
insert  "  during  good  behaviour." 

The  Duke  of  AEGTLL,  while  ad- 
mitting the  difiPerence  which  the  noble 
Marquess  had  pointed  out  between  the 
Members  appointed  on  the  ground  of 
Indian  experience  and  those  appointed 
on  the  ground  of  professional  qualifica- 
tions, was  still  disposed  to  think  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  Members  ought  not  to  hold 
the  office  after  15  years.  To  the  old 
Indians  the  work  was  easy  and  highly 
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interesting;  and  as  the  salaiy  was 
£1,200,  while  their  retiring  pension  was 
only  £500,  some  of  them  hung  on  to  the 
last.  He  believed  that  if  the  pension 
bore  a  larger  proportion  to  the  salary, 
Members  would  be  found  more  willing 
to  retire,  lie  thought  the  noble  Mar- 
quess would  scarcely  hold  that  there  was 
no  interval  after  which  the  professional 
qualifications  of  a  lawyer  became  less 
valuable.  If  not,  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable that  even  the  legal  Members  of 
the  Council  should  hold  on  too  long. 
On  the  second  reading,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess expressed  himself  as  personally 
desirous  that  a  pension  for  their  services 
on  the  Council  should  be  secured  to  all  the 
Members.  As  the  expenses  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  India  were  paid  not  out  of  English, 
but  out  of  Indian  money,  and  as  the 
home  charges  of  the  Gfovemment  of 
India  were  often  thrown  in  our  face,  it 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  go 
too  far  in  the  way  of  liberality — even 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
no  ground  for  the  charge  of  extravagance 
to  which  he  had  just  referred ;  but  he 
thought  the  question  of  raising  the 
amount  of  the  pension  might  be  con- 
sidered. This,  however,  was  a  matter 
which  he  was  wLUing  to  leave  to  the 
noble  Marquess. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY  con- 
curred with  the  noble  Duke  (the  Dute 
of  Argyll)  as  to  what  he  had  said  about 
the  home  charges.  In  "another  place  " 
his  noble  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  had  shown  that  those 
charges  were  less  now  than  in  the  days 
of  the  East  India  Directors.  As  to  the 
longevity  of  lawyers,  he  did  not  think 
age  diminished  much  their  usefulness  or 
vigour  of  intellect.  For  example,  there 
was  stiU  on  the  Council  one  who  had 
been  appointed  under  the  old  system — 
he  alluded  to  Sir  Erskine  Perry,  and  no 
one  could  say  that  time  had  in  any  way 
diminished  his  qualifications.  There 
was  force  in  what  the  noble  Duke  had 
said  about  Members  holding  on  too 
long ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  was  better 
to  run  that  chance  than  the  chance  of 
losing  a  good  man  by  a  provision  making 
retirement  obligatory  at  the  end  of  15 
years. 

Amendment  made,  accordingly. 

The  Beport  of  the  Amendment  to  be 
received  on  Thwr$day  next. 

Th«  Duke  ofArgyU 


UNTVEBSITY  OF  OXFOED  BILL. 

0B8EEVATI0NS.      QTrESTTON. 

The  Eabl  of  ATRLIE  said,  that  he 
had  been  informed  by  what  he  considered 
good  authority  that  a  Beport  upon  the 
Oxford  University  Bill  had  been  made 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Council,  and  he  was  very  desirous  that  be- 
fore they  discussed  this  question  further, 
the  Eeport  should  be  placed  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House.  The  Hebdomadal 
Council  had  always  been  consulted  in  all 
matters  that  affected  the  Colleges,  and 
he  thought  if  they  were  considered  in 
regard  to  this  Bill,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  their  Lordships  should  have  before 
them  any  expression  of  opinion  that  that 
Council  might  make  before  they  pro- 
ceeded with  any  legislation  on  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  it  was  still  more  desirable 
in  the  present  instance,  because  the  BUI 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  funds  of  the 
Colleges.  He  would,  therefore,  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether  it 
is  the  fact  that  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  have  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  Oxford  University  Bill; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  will  place  himself 
in  communication  with  the  Hebdomadal 
Council,  with  the  view  of  laying  their 
Beport  on  the  Table  of  this  House  ? 

The  Maeqcess  of  SALISBUBT 
said,  there  was  no  objection  whatever  to 
the  production  of  any  Eesolution  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Council ;  but  he  understood 
that  to-day  the  Bill  had  been  laid  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Convocation  for  their 
opinion,  and  no  doubt  the  Besolution 
itself  would  also  be  laid  before  the  Con- 
vocation. They,  therefore,  proposed  to 
wait  until  he  had  the  opinion  of  the  Con- 
vocation, either  reported  itself  to  the 
House  by  Petition,  or  by  communication 
to  him.  At  aU  events,  it  would  be  laid 
before  Parliament. 

The  Eabl  of  AERLIE  asked  the  noble 
Marquess  whether  he  expected  that  the 
Eesolution  would  reach  their  Lordships 
before  the  Bill  was  in  Committee. 

The  Mab«tte8s  of  SALISBUBT  re- 
plied that  he  did. 

House  adjourned  at  aquarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half-past  Ten  o'clock. 
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bers  of  the  corporation.  He  was  not  at 
present  in  a  position  to  say  whether 
sufficient  evidence  could  be  obtained 
against  those  persons  to  warrant  a 
prosecution  for  bribery ;  but  if  he  found, 
on  ^rther  investigation,  that  it  could,  he 
should  deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring 
the  matter  under  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  advise  that  a  prosecu- 
tion should  be  instituted. 

Mr.  INGEAM  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Whether  the  persons  scheduled 
as  guilty  of  bribery  by  the  Boston  Com- 
missioners are  not  exempted  by  Clause 
45,  Act  31  and  32  Vic.  c.  125,  from  all 
penalties  and  disqualifications  incurred 
by  such  act  of  bribery,  they  having  re- 
ceived no  notice  of  the  charge  of  bribery 
as  required  by  the  above-named  Clause  ? 

Thb  ATTOENET  GENEEAL,  in  re- 
ply, said,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  persons 
scheduled  as  guilty  of  bribery  by  the 
Commission  were  not  exempted  by  the 
45th  clause  of  the  Act  referred  to  from 
the  penalties  and  disqualifications  in- 
curred by  such  act  of  bribery,  although 
they  were  not,  he  believed,  at  present 
labouring  under  those  penalties  and 
disqualifications,  because,  as  he  imder- 
stood,  they  had  not  been  found  gtiilty  of 
bribery  on  any  proceeding  after  notice 
of  the  charge ;  but  probably  if  the  case 
were  heard  they  might  be  found  guilty 
of  such  a  proceeding,  and  then  the 
penalty  of  disqualification  would  attach 
to  them. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Tuetday,  i\»t  March,  1876. 


ION  UTK8.]  —  Select  ComcrrraB  —  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  appointed ;  Ecclesias- 
tical Dil^idationg  Acts,  appointed. 

Sppplt  —  mruidered  in  Committee — Setolutiont 
[March  2Vi]repofted. 

Wats  and  Means — eontidered  in  Committee — 
BetoUUiont  [March  20]  reported. 

Pttbiic  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firtt  Sending  — 
ConsoUdated  Fund  (£10,029,650  5».  Irf.)  • 

Firet  fi«arfifijr— Appellate  Junsdiction •  [111]; 
Crossed  Cheques*  [112]. 

Second  Beading  —  Crab  and  Lobster  Fisheries 
(Norfolk)  •  [109f. 

Select  Committee — BoTghs  and  Populous  Places 
(Scotland)  Gas  Supply*  [5],  nominated. 

Committee  —  Open  Spaces  (Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict) *  [86]  [No  Report]. 

Comidered  aa  amended — Sea  Insurances  (Stamp- 
ing of  Policies)  •  [93]. 

Third  Reading — Biaina^  and  Improvemoat  of 
Lands  (Ireland)  FroTimonal  Orders  (No.  2)  • 
[99],  and.  patted. 


PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  ACT, 
1868— BOSTON  ELECTION. 

OUESTIOira. 

Mb.  J.  E.  TOEKE  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
G^ner^,  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Boston  Elec- 
tion Commission,  in  which  the  following 
names  are  scheduled  as  those  of  persons 
"  g^uilty  of  bribery  in  respect  of  the  votes 
of  other  persons,"  namely,  John  Maltby, 
Thomas  Houghton  Bailey,  Benjamin 
Bissell  Dyce,  John  Faulkner,  and  Thomas 
Wright ;  whether  John  Maltby  therein 
mentioned  is  the  person  of  that  name  who 
now  is  Mayor  of  Boston ;  and,  whether 
the  other  four  persons  so  scheduled  are 
the  same  whose  names  now  appear  on  the 
corporation  of  Boston  ;  and,  if  so,  what 
coarse  does  he  intend  to  take  with  re- 
gard to  those  persons  ?      

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL,  in  re- 
ply, said,  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission 
had  not  been  laid  before  him  officially, 
but  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  it, 
and  he  found  that  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons mentioned  were  in  the  Eeport 
scheduled  as  having  been  guilty  of 
bribery.  He  did  not  absolutely  know  as 
a  fact,  but  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
that  one  of  the  persons  mentioned,  John 
Maltby,  was  now  Mayor  of  Boston,  and 
he  had  reason  to  believe  further  that  the 
oUier  four  persons  mentioned  were  mem- 


METEOPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS 
MODELS.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  ELCHO  asked  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  Whether  he  can  state 
what  has  become  of  the  large  model  of 
the  Westminster  district  of  London  and 
the  Thames  Embankment,  which  was 
executed  by  order  of  the  Treasury,  at  a 
cost  of  £500,  during  Mr.  Layard's  tenure 
of  the  office  of  Her  Majesty's  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  with  a  view  to  ex- 
hibiting upon  it,  for  public  information, 
models  of  any  public  buildings  which 
might  from  time  to  time  be  in  contempla- 
tion? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply,  said,  it 
was  now  exhibited  at  South  Kensington 
Museum,  in  the  galleries  immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  Horticultural  Gardens,^ 
together  with  other  models  of  a  similar 
character. 
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SUEZ  CANAL  SHAEES.— THE  LOANS 
ACT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
the  Bank  of  England  would  have  been 
prohibited  by  the  Loans  Act  of  William 
and  Mary,  or  by  any  other  Act,  from  pur- 
chasing the  Suez  Canal  Shares,  and  hold- 
ing them  for  the  Government,  as  was 
done  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  N.  M. 
Rothschild  and  Co.  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  Bank  of  England  would  have 
been  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
from  purchasing  the  Suez  Canal  shares. 
He  was  informed,  however,  that  there 
was  a  clause  in  their  Charter  which  pro- 
hibited them  from  trading,  and  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  their  legal  adviser,  they 
would  have  been  restrained  by  that 
clause  from  purchasing  the  shares  in 
question. 

POST  OFFICE— POSTAGE  TO  INDIA. 
QTTE8TI0N. 

Me.  LEITH  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  reduce 
the  rates  of  postage  to  India;  and,  if 
so,  what  other  rates  are  intended  to  be 
substituted  in  respect  of  letters,  news- 
papers, and  book  postage ;  and,  when 
the  reductions  will  come  into  opera- 
tion? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  India  having  been  admitted 
into  the  Postal  Union,  it  was  intended 
to  reduce  the  rates  to  India,  as  follows: — 
Any  letter  vid  Southampton,  from  9d.  to 
6d. ;  vid  Brindisi,  from  1«.  to  8d. ;  any 
newspaper  vid  Brindisi,  from  3d.  to  2d. ; 
book  packets  by  the  same  route  from  4d. 
to  Sd.  up  to  2  ounces.  Those  reductions 
would  come  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of 
July  next. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS— BAILIFF  OF  THE 
EOYAL  COTJET,  JERSEY.- QUESTION. 

Mr.  LOCKE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther the  Bailiff  of  the  Eoyal  Court  of 
Jersey  has  appointed  a  Sheriff,  notwith- 
standing theBeport  of  the  Commissioners 
that  such  appointment  should  not  be 
filled  up ;  and,  whether  the  Government 
will  ti^e  steps   to   prevent   the    said 


Sheriff  from  performing  duties  which 
properly  pertain  to  an  officer  belonging 
by  the  Crown  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  was  not  at  all  aware  of  the  ap- 
pointment referred  to  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  but  he  would  make  in- 
quiries. Indeed,  he  had  already  written 
to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Jersey  on 
the  subject,  and  he  hoped  in  a  short  time 
to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case, 
when  he  would  be  happy  to  communi- 
cate with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. 

MAEEIAQE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S 

SISTEE.— QUESTION. 

SiE  THOMAS  CHAMBERS  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  he  has  any  objection 
to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  the 
Correspondence  between  the  Colonial 
Office  and  Sir  T.  Chambers  on  the 
subject  of  the  Colonial  Acts  recently 
sanctioned  by  the  Imperial  Government 
legalizing  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE,  in  reply,  said, 
there  was  no  objection  to  produce  the 
Correspondence  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  move  for  it  as  an  unopposed 
Eetum. 

METEOPOLITAN     STEEET    TBAFFIC— 
HYDE  PARK.— QUESTION. 

SiE  H.  DETJMMOND  WOLFF 
(for  Mr.  Pltjnkett)  aaked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  Whether  he 
will  consider  the  expediency  of  allowing 
cabs  to  go  through  the  Park  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer  to  Stanhope  Gate,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  obstruc- 
tion of  Piccadilly  between  Park  Lane 
and  Grosvenor  Place  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH  (for  Lord  Henrt 
Lennox),  in  reply,  said,  that  Hyde  Park 
was  under  the  control,  not  of  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works,  but  of  the 
Eanger,  and  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
say  what  course  would  be  taken  in  the 
matter. 

BANKS  OF   ISSUE— THE   COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  ANDERSON  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  When  he  pro- 
poses to  move  the  reappointment  of  the 
Committee  on  Banks  of  Issue;   and. 
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wliether  the  Committee  of  last  Session, 
ia  reporting  a  recommendation  for  their 
reappointment,  in  any  way  recommended 
the  ezdusion  of  further  OTidence,  as 
lately  stated  by  him  ? 

The  CHANCEI  JjOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  yet  come  to  any  decision 
as  to  recommending  the  re-appointment 
of  the  Committee  on  Banks  of  Issue. 
"With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
Question,  he  did  not  think  he  had  stated 
that  the  Committee  had  recommended 
the  exclusion  of  further  evidence.  What 
the  Committee  reported  was  that  they 
had  examined  a  considerable  number  of 
•witnesses,  and  had  presented  a  Report 
of  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  to  this 
House ;  but  they  had  not  had  time  to 
prepare  a  Report  during  the  Session, 
and  consequently  they  recommended 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  sit  again 
this  Session.  He  understood  that  the 
Committee  recommended  their  re- ap- 
pointment, not  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
evidence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering their  Report,  and  he  had  stated 
this  in  answer  to  a  Question  the  other 
day. 

METROPOLITAN   FIBE  BRIGABE. 
.    MOnOH  FOB  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Me.  RITCHIE,  in  rising  to  move  that 
a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  constitution,  efficiency, 
emoluments,  and  finances  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  observed,  that  the 
subject  to  which  his  Motion  related  was 
one  of  considerable  interest  and  import- 
ance to  the  metropolis,  and  he  should 
proceed  now  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  had  ventured  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  it.  He  did  not 
bring  his  Motion  forward  in  any  hostile 
spirit  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  which  was  the  most  important 
body  of  its  kind  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
which  certainly  attended  with  great 
care  to  the  numerous  and  important 
duties  entrusted  to  it ;  at  the  same  time, 
he  would  have  to  criticise  adversely  the 
management  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade.  He  would  also  have  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  complaints  which  the  men 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  had  to 
urgewithregardtotheirposition.  Noone 
who  had  witnessed  a  great  conflag^tion 
in  the  metropolis  could  have  failed  to 
witness  the  great  bravery  displayed  by 

yOL.  CCXXVm.    [thikd  sbeies.] 


the  men  of  the  Brigade  in  the  execution 
of  their  dangerous  labours.    Still,  it  was 
an  important  question  whether  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  performed  their 
duties  were  the  best  calculated  to  secure 
the  thorough  efficiency  of  the  body.  The 
point  to  which  he  wished  particularly  to 
direct  attention  was  whether  the  Brigade 
was  efficient  in  numerical  strength,  and 
he  had  done  everything  in  his  power  to 
obtain  correct  information  on  that  head. 
He  should  have  much  liked  to  have  an 
interview  on  this  subject  with  Captain 
Shaw ;  but  his  application  for  one  was 
refused,  no  doubt  for  weighty  reasons. 
Formerly  the  charge  of  protecting  pro- 
perty in  the  metropolis  from  fire  was 
undertaken  by  the  London  Fire  Insur- 
ance Offices,  which  in  1862  first  began  to 
remonstrate    against  the  arduous    and 
onerous  duties  thus  imposed  upon  them, 
and  it  was  considered  that  such  duties 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  devolve  upon 
any  private  company.    In  that  year  and 
later  considerable  correspondence  passed 
between  them  and  the  Home  Office  as  to 
what  ehould  be  done  in  the  event  of  their 
giving  up  the  charge  of  the  Brigade.  In 
1862  a  Committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  recommended  that  a  new 
Brigade  should  be  formed  imder  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force,   and  be  co- 
extensive with  the  metropolitan  area,  and 
it  was  furtherrecommendedthatthe  exist- 
ing stafif  should  be  utilized.  In  1865  the 
Home  Secretary  requested  Captain  Shaw, 
the  able  head  of  the  Brigade,  to  supply 
him  with  an  estimate  of  what  would  be 
a  proper  and  efficient  Brigade.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  area  which  the 
old  Brigade  had  under  its  charge  covered 
only  10  square  miles.    The  area  covered 
by  the  Metropolitan    Board   was    120 
square  miles.  Captain  Shaw  made  out  a 
careful  estimate,  in  which  he  said  that, 
taking  into  aecount  the  then  condition  of 
the  metropolis  in  regard  to  population, 
area,  and  buildings,  he  considered  that 
one  Chief  and  574  officers  and  men,  at  a 
cost  of  £70,000,  would  be  an  efficient 
force  for  the  protection  of  property  valued 
at  £900,000,000  from  the  ravages  of  fire. 
The  estimate    thus  stated  by  Captain 
Shaw  was  confirmed  by  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee ;  but  it  seemed  to 
have  greatly  alarmed  the  Home  Office, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  stated  that  if 
the  annual  cost  could  not  be  reduced  to 
something  like  £50,000,  he  was  afraid 
the  whole  affair  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
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Captain  Shaw  thereupon  framed  another 
estimate,  which  provided  for  416  officers 
and  men  at  a  cost  of  £52,000.    But  the 
Home  Office  stuck  even  at  that,  and  said 
they   had   asked   for  an  estimate  for 
£50,000.  Captain  Shaw  accordingly  sent 
in  a  third  estimate,  providing  for  350 
officers  and  men,  at  a  cost  of  £50,000. 
Although  he  was  hy  no  means  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  cutting  down  of  the 
estimate  was  for  the  interest  of  the  me- 
tropolitan ratepayers,  yet  he  was  pre- 
pared to  base  nis  remarks  on  Captain 
Shaw's  last  estimate  for  350  officers  and 
men  at  £50,000.  That  estimate  was  pre- 
pared by  Captain  Shaw  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  state  of  things  existing  at  that 
time,  and  he  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  Brigade  ought  to  be  expanded  when 
expansion  became  necessary.    In  1865 
the  population  within  the  metropolitan 
area    was   3,000,000;    in   1876  it  was 
3,500,000,  or  rather  4,000,000,  as  he  was 
reminded  by  an  hon.  Member  near  him. 
There  was  thus  an  increase  of  1 7  per  cent. 
The  number  of  houses  had  also  increased 
in  the  same  proportion.    In  1865  their 
number  was  383,856,  and  in  1876  it  was 
450,000.     The  Home  Office  declined  to 
let  the  Brigade  be  under  the  metropolitan 
police,  though  the  late  Sir  Richard  Mayne 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  that  course, 
and  they  had  evidence  that  it  was  an 
economical  one.    A  Bill  was  brought  in 
transferring  to  the  Metropolitan  Board 
the  duty  of  protecting  life  and  property 
from  fire.    That  Bill  provided  that  the 
money  should  be  raised  in  three  ways ; 
first,  by  a  rate  of  a  halfpenny  in  the 
pound ;  secondly,  by  a  contribution  of 
£10,000    from    the    Government;   and 
thirdly,  by  a  contribution  of  £35  for  every 
£1,000,000  insured  by  the  Fire  Offices. 
Of  course,  the  Metropolitan  Board  de- 
sired to  take  over  the  men  who  had 
worked  so  efficiently  under  the  old  sys- 
tem.    Captain  Shaw   said  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  about  that,  and  that  the 
only  matter  on  which  the  officers  and  men 
desired  information  before  joining  the 
new  force  was  the  subject  of  superannua- 
tion, including 'the  mode  in  which  it  was 
proposed  to  provide  for  the  widows  of 
men  killed  while  on  duty.    A  Commit- 
tee of  the  Metropolitan  Board,  appointed 
to  consider  this  matter,  reported  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  man  being  killed  while 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  his  widow 
should  receive  an  annuity,  to  be  con- 
tinued during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board ; 
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and  with  regard  to  .the  superannuation 
fund,  they  reported  that  it  ought  to  be 
continued,  the  men  of  all  classes  paying 
at  the  rate  of  %d.  per  week.    The  Board 
approved  the  resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   Under  these  circumstances,  the 
men  expressed  themselves  satisfied  and 
came  over  to  the  new  Brigade.    Now, 
what  was  the  present  force  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  and  how  did  it  compare  with 
the  lowest  estimate  made  by  Captain 
Shaw?    In  1876,  the  number  of  firemen 
of  all  ranks  available  for  duty  was  395. 
Captain  Shaw's  minimum  was  350,  but 
at  that  time  the  fire-escapes  were  in 
charge    of   a    charitable    organization. 
Since  then — in  1867 — the  Metropolitan 
Board  had  taken  over  the  fire-escapes, 
of  which  there  were  106,  each  requiring 
one  man.      Deducting  106  from  395, 
there  was  left  an  available  force  of  only 
289,  or  61  fewer  than  Captain  Shaw's 
minimum — equal  to  a  decrease  of  20  per 
cent,  though  the  population  and  houses 
within  the  district  of  the  Board  had  in- 
creased 17  per  cent.    But  the  395  men 
were  only  nominally  available.   Deduct- 
ing men  who  were  sick  and  on  leave, 
the  number  actually  available  for  night 
duty  was  only  164,  to  attend  to  an  area 
of  120  square  mUes.    The  stations  were 
certainly  more  numerous,  but  the  num- 
ber of  men  available  was  not  greater 
now  than  it  was  under  the  old  system. 
The  London  Fire  Brigade  had  90  men 
available  at  night,  and  at  the  parish 
stations  there    were    85,   making   175. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  fires  had  in- 
creased from  1,338  to  1,559,  or.  17  per 
cent,  the  population  and  houses  having 
increased  in  the  same  ratio.    The  164 
men  were  thus  disposed : — 35   in  the 
Western  district,  53  in  the  Central,  42 
in  the  Southern,  and  34  in  the  Eastern 
district.    But  the  Chief  of  the  Salvage 
Corps  stated  to  the  Committee  on  this 
subject  that  there  were  more  fires  in  the 
East  of  London  than  in  all  the  other 
districts  put  together,  but  there  were 
positively  fewer  men  available  in  that 
district  than  in  any  other.  The  risks  there 
were  certainly  much  greater.      Tet  in 
his  own  borough,  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
containing  all  the  docks  and  warehouses, 
and  with  a  population  of  400,000,  only  . 
20  men  were  available  at  night.    The 
result  was  that  the  stations  ibere  were 
sometimes  denuded  of  men.     At  Bow 
station  there  were  five  men,  of  whom 
two  had  to  go  out  with  fire-escapes  and 
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one  had  to  remain  on  duty  at  the  station 
to  attend  to  the  telegraphing  and  keep 
up  commiinicatlon  with  other  stations. 
Thus  only  two  men  were  available  in 
case  of  fire,  and  that  only  if  neither 
was  utiwell ;  and  on  a  recent  occasion  it 
became  necessary  to  take  away  every 
available  man  and  close  the  station  alto- 
gether.  At  Holborn,  again,  there  were 
nine  men,  with  three  escapes;  and  as 
three  of  the  men  had  been  unwell,  only 
two  out  of  the  nine  had  been  available 
at  night  for  fire  duty  during  the  last  two 
monms.  It  was  hardly  possible  for  the 
Brigade  in  this  attenuated  form  to  cope 
with  even  one  large  fire;  but  if  two 
large  fires  occurred  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  cope  with  them 
as  they  ought  to  be.  When  the  CSty 
Flour  Mill  was  burnt,  196  men  were  en- 
gaged. At  Bimmel's  fire  there  were 
121,  leaving  about  40  or  50  men  avail- 
able for  all  the  rest  of  London.  At  the 
Pantechnicon  120  men  were  engaged, 
and  at  the  same  time  177  were  rehired 
at  other  fires  and  for  oth^r  duty.  With 
so  heavy  a  responsibility  resting  upon 
him,  it  was  natural  that  Captain  Shaw 
should  make  some  remonstrance.  He 
had  done  so  more  than  once.  In  1872 
he  gave  an  estimate  of  the  number  of 
men  who  were  reqnired  for  the  protec- 
tion of  London.  His  estimate  was  931 
men,  at  a  cost  of  £120,000.  Surely,  if 
the  Metropolitan  Board  had  thought  this 
an  excessive  estimate,  they  might  have 
adopted  a  more  moderate  one.  This, 
however,  they  had  not  done.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  compare  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  London  with  the  number 
employed  for  the  protection  of  some 
Continental  towns.  It  was  true  that  on 
the  Continent  these  men  were  engaged 
to  some  extent  in  other  duties ;  but  the 
comparison  was  still  a  startling  one,  for 
in  Hamburg  1,000  men  were  thus  em- 
ployed, in  Paris  1,672,  and  in  St.  Peters- 
burg 1,164.  One  consequence  of  the 
small  number  of  men  here  was  that  the 
men  themselves  were  greatly  overworked. 
One  man  had  been  worked  10  successive 
nights.  To  be  engaged  for  three  days 
and  nights  in  succession  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing.  One  letter  he  had  received 
stated  that  the  writer  had  been  on  duty 
for  39^  hours  at  one  time ;  another  man 
said  he  had  been  off  duty  only  seven 
hours  out  of  78.  Many  Bills  had  been 
brought  into  that  House  at  different 
times  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour, 


and  if  the  present  state  of  things  was 
to  go  on  it  would  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  to  shorten  the  hours  of  duty 
of  the  Fire  Brigade.  Not  only  was  the 
present  arrangement  injurious  to  the 
pubHo  interest,  but  it  entailed  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  sickness  in  the  men 
themselves.  There  had  been  339  cases 
of  illness  during  the  last  year,  four  ter- 
minating in  death,  so  that  almost  every 
man  in  the  Pire  Brigade  had  been  com- 

?elled  to  come  under  the  doctor's  hands. 
t  might  be  said  that  the  men  undertook 
those  duties  knowing  their  liability  to 
sickness,  but  looked  at  the  prospect  of 
superannuation,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
being  killed  that  under  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament and'  a  resolution  of  the  Board 
their  families  would  be  provided  for. 
But  thq  Metropolitan  Board  had  done 
absolutely  notlung  in  the  way  of  pro- 
viding any  superannuation  or  pension 
scheme.  In  1875,  after  the  men  had 
incessantly  asked  for  a  pension  scheme, 
one  was  taken  in  hand,  but  so  thoroughly 
inadequate  was  it  that  it  was  at  once  re- 
jected by  them.  A  Petition  on  the  sub- 
ject was  presented  to  the  Board  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1874,  but  the  Board  was  not 
prepared  with  a  scheme,  and  since  then 
several  men  had  broken  down  or  had 
left  without  a  pension.  It  was  true  a 
plan  had  been  submitted  to  the  men 
which  provided  superannuation,  but  only 
out  of  funds  contributed  by  themselves. 
The  men  would  not  accept  that,  though, 
as  far  as  he  knew,  they  did  not  want  the 
Board  to  find  the  money  altogether. 
They  would  be  willing  to  contribute  a 
portion,  and  they  would  be  delighted  if 
some  arrangement  should  be  made  for 
them  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
established  for  that  excellently  managed 
body  the  Salvage  Corps.  He  did  not 
want  to  do  any  injustice  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  for  what  they  had  done  in 
the  way  of  superannuations,  pensions, 
and  awards,  but  he  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  three  or  four  cases  which  had 
occurred.  Charles  Liddle,  after  a  ser- 
vice of  seven  years  and  six  months, 
died  from  consumption,  to  which  the 
men  were  peculiarly  liable  from  the  wet- 
tings to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
aU  that  was  given  to  his  family  was  £5. 
Joseph  Parker,  after  serving  80  years 
and  10  months,  was  discharged  from  ill- 
health,  and  provided  for  with  the  miser- 
able dole  of  14«.  a-week.  George  Bay 
suffered  amputation  of  a  leg  from  an 
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by  niglit,  and  wlio  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  do  station  duty  by  day.  If 
the  staff  \Tere  increased  by  106  men  for 
the  fire-escapes  on  the  understanding 
that  they  should  not  be  required  for 
other  duty,  the  strain  would  not  be  so 
great  upon  the  men,  and  life  and  pro- 
perty in  London  would  be  more  secure. 
Another  point  came  out  very  strongly  in 
the  Committee  of  1867 — the  defective 
water  supply.  The  greatest  importance 
attached  to  water  being  immediately 
available  when  a  fire  broke  out.  Cap- 
tain Shaw's  Beport  stated  that  there 
had  been  32  cases  in  London  last  year 
in  which  the  water  arrangements  were 
unsatisfactory.  One  great  reason  was 
that  the  turncock  was  often  not  to  be 
found  when  wanted.  The  Water  Com- 
panies had  made  an  offer  to  pay  the 
cost  of  housing  a  turncock  at  each  Fire 
Brigade  Station  to  procure  water ;  but 
no  notice  had  been  taken  of  that  offer 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board.  Even  if 
the  fire-plug  could  be  found,  it  was  often 
difficult  to  turn  the  water  on ;  the  water 
arrangements  were  complicated  and  re- 
quired the  presence  of  a  turncock.  About 
two  years  ago  there  was  a  fire  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Murrieta,  at  Kensington, 
at  which  there  was  a  g^eat  destruction 
of  valuable  pictures.  The  engines  were 
early  in  arrival,  but  had  to  wait  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  turncock 
arrived  to  turn  on  the  water.  In  another 
case,  in  Bishopsgate  Street,  close  to  the 
fire  station,  the  engines  waited .  20 
minutes  before  the  turncock  could  be 
found.  Another  question  which  might 
well  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  the  imperfect  character  of 
the  telegpraphic  communication.  There 
ought  to  be  telegraphic  communication 
between  all  police  stations  and  all  fire 
stations.  This  would  tend  very  much 
to  diminish  the  number  of  serious  fires, 
and  to  extinguish  them  before  they 
reached  any  great  height.  At  present, 
if  a  fire  occurred  at  Stratford,  the  police- 
man who  discovered  it  would  telegraph 
it  to  his  district  station,  wherever  that 
might  be ;  the  district  station  would  tele- 
graph to  Scotland  Yard,  Scotland  Yard 
would  telegraph  to  Watling  Street,  and 
Watling  Street  to  Bow,  which  was  about 
a  mile  from  the  fire,  and  the  firemen  at 
Bow  would  go  to  the  fire.  Another 
point  to  be  inquired  into  was  the  amount 
of  money  spent  on  the  Fire  Brigade.  In 
1867,  Captain  Shaw  estimated  the  cost 


injury  received  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  received  £10,  showing  the 
value  placed  upon  a  leg  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  To  the  family 
of  another,  who  had  died  from  injuries 
received  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
the  Board  gave  £29  16*.  There  were 
other  cases  in  which  the  Board  awards 
varied  from  £20  to  four  guineas.  But 
whatever  the  amount  given  in  each  par- 
ticular case,  it  would  tend  very  much  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  if  it  were 
griven  according  to  some  regular  and  not 
merely  arbitrary  method.  That  was 
what  the  Board  had  undertaken  to  do, 
and  what  they  had  never  yet  done.  His 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  no  doubt 
tell  him  that  the  Board  had  the  subject 
now  under  their  consideration ;  but  it 
had  been  under  their  consideration  a  long 
time,  and  this  Motion  might  have  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Another 
question  ought  to  be  considered — 
were  the  men  content  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  the  Board  under  the 
existing  state  of  things?  He  believed 
that  already  637  had  voluntarily  left  the 
Brigade,  and  no  fewer  than  eight  had 
gone  away  during  the  last  month.  He 
calculated  the  cost  of  training  each  man 
at  £100,  so  that  here  was  an  absolute 
loss  of  something  like  £63,700.  He 
was  told  that  the  Board  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  establish- 
ment, and  that  for  some  time  the  num- 
ber of  men  was  considerably  below  the 
proper  strength,  although  they  had 
raised  the  age  of  admission  from  25  to 
30  years.  They  were  now  obliged  to 
advertize  in  2%^  Horning  Advertiser  for 
men,  when,  according  to  Mr.  Phillips, 
chairman  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Commit- 
tee, there  used  to  be  as  many  as  1,000 
sailors  on  the  list  seeking  for  employ- 
ment ;  but  that  list  had  disappeared. 
Under  the  old  system  there  was  quite  a 
competition  to  get  into  the  Brigade,  as 
was  still  the  case  with  the  Salvage 
Corps.  The  question  was  how  this  state 
of  things  should  be  remedied.  As  re- 
garded the  men,  there  ought  to  be  a 
proper  scheme  of  pensions  and  a  proper 
superannuation  fund,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  and  the  London 
Salvage  Corps.  Then  there  should  be 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  men.  The 
extra  duties  laid  on  the  men  in  1867 
should  be  taken  off,  a  separate  body  of 
men  under  the  same  administration 
having  the  sole  charge  of  fire-escapes 
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at  £50,000 ;  and  allowing  £10,000  more 
for  increase  of  wages  and  the  additional 
men,  it  brought  it  up  to  £60,000 ;  but 
the  real  sum  spent  last  year  was 
£75,000,  an  increase  of  £15,000  a-year 
OTer  the  estimate.  He  had  now  to 
thank  the  House  for  the  kind  indulgence 
they  had  extended  to  him,  and  he  begged 
to  move  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 
Mb.  booed  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inqnire  into  the  constitution,  efficiency,  emoln- 
ments,  and  finances  of  the  Metropohtian  Fire 
Brigade."— (Jfr.  ItitcMt.) 

Sir  JAMES  HOGG  said,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  kindly  accord  to  him 
the  same  indulgence  which  had  been 
extended  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  brought  a  long  and  terrible  indict- 
ment against  the  management  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  under  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  He  felt  sure  that  his 
aim  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board — that  the  Fire  Brigade 
should  be  kept  up  in  a  state  of  efiBciency, 
to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  life  and 
property  from  danger  by  fire.  The  in- 
quiry which  his  hon.  Friend  desired  had 
rieference  to  "  the  constitution,  efficiency, 
emoluments,  and  finances  "  of  the  Fire 
Brigade.  With  regard  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Fire  Brigade,  no  doubt  the 
House  was  aware  that  it  was  constituted 
by  the  Act  of  1865,  which  transferred 
the  Brigade  from  the  Insurance  Com- 
panies to  the  Metropolitan  Board.  It 
now  consisted  of  396  oflBcers  and  men, 
who  were  most  carefully  selected  and 
trained  for  the  work.  They  were  dis- 
tributed into  four  districts  and  49 
stations.  There  were  four  river  stations 
with  powerful  floating  engines,  and  106 
Fire  Escape  stations  about  half  a  mile 
apart  only.  Prior  to  1866  the  Insurance 
Companies  undertook  this  duty,  and  they 
had  only  17  stations,  which  were  prin- 
cipsdly  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  me- 
tropolis, where  the  most  valuable  pro- 
perty was.  Comparing  1866  with  1876, 
he  would  show  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  Fire  Brigade  10  years  ago  and 
at  present.  In  1866  there  were  only 
130  officers  and  men ;  now  there  were 
396.  In  1866  there  were  only  17  engine 
stations;  now  there  were  49.  There 
-were  in  1866  only  two  river   stations 
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(floats) ;  now  there  were  four.  In  1866 
there  were  nine  steam  engines  (land) ; 
now  there  were  26.  Formerly  there 
were  27  manual  engines ;  now  there 
were  85.  The  fire-escapes  in  1866  num- 
bered 85;  now  they  numbered  132.  It 
was  therefore  clear  that  there  had  been 
a  considerable  advance  under  each  head. 
With  regard  to  efficiency,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  any  Fire  Brigade  to  prevent  fires ; 
all  they  could  do  practically  was  to  ex- 
tinguish them.  The  reports  of  Captain 
Shaw  showed  that  there  was  a  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  serious 
fires.  Of  a  total  of  1,338  in  1866,  326, 
or  25  per  cent,  were  serious,  and  1,012. 
or  75  per  cent,  were  slight.  In  1871,  of 
a  total  of  1,842  fires,  207,  or  11  percent, 
were  serious,  and  1,635,  or  89  percent, 
were  slight.  In  1875,  of  1,629  fires, 
168,  or  11  per  cent,  were  serious,  and 
1,366,  or  89  per  cent,  were  slight.  As 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  officers  and 
men  discharged  their  duties,  they  carried 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  that  they 
never  shrank  from  incurring  personal 
danger  was  shown  by  the  occurrence  of 
64  casualties  in  1875.  Of  109  persons 
whose  lives  had  been  placed  in  jeopardy, 
80  had  been  rescued,  and  of  the  29  who 
lost  their  lives  most  were  persons  whose 
clothes  caught  fire  in  the  house.  Here, 
in  passing,  he  must  express  his  strong 
objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  separate  the  escape  men 
from  the  Fire  Brigade.  It  was  much 
better  to  have  all  the  men  trained  suffi- 
ciently for  every  service  they  could  pos- 
sibly be  employed  in.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  pay,  that  of  the  cliief  offi- 
cer was  first  £500,  then  £750,  and  now 
£1,000 ;  the  four  superintendents  re- 
ceived altogether— first  £480,  then  £730, 
and  now  £800.  The  13  first-class  engi- 
neers cost— first  £1,267,  then  £1,438, 
and  now  30  cost  £3,822 ;  the  weekly  pay 
having  been  raised  from  37*.  Qd.  to  42*., 
and  then  to  49«.  There  were  now  30 
second-class  engineers  at  42«.,  60  first- 
class  firemen  at  35«.,  60  second-class 
firemen  at  31«.  %d.,  100  third-class  fire- 
men at  28«.,  and  112  fourth-class  fire- 
men at  24«.  6i.  The  increase  in  wages 
from  £11,871  in  1866  to  £33,686  in 
1876  was  certainly  not  an  inconsider- 
able one.  There  was  now,  as  in  the 
old  Fire  Brigade,  a  fireman's  sav- 
ings' fund ;  each  man  had  6d.  a  week 
stopped  on  his  pay,  and  if  he  chose  to 
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leave  the  force  the  amount  that  had 
been  stopped  was  returned  to  him.  There 
was  no  system  of  pensions;  each  case 
was  dealt  with  on  its  merits;  and  a  case 
had  occurred   in  which  a  young  man, 
who  had  been  two  or  three  years  in  the 
service,  had  been  injured  for  life  and  had 
been  awarded  a  pension  of  10«.  a  week. 
In  the  only  case  of  a  man  who  had  left  a 
widow,  before  the  Board  had  time  to  act 
a  sum  of  about  £2,000  was  subscribed 
for  the  widow,  who  was  then  practically 
placed  in  as  good  a  position  as  she  occu- 
pied during  her  husband's  lifetime ;  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  did  not  seem 
to  the  Board  that  they  were  called  upon 
to  make  any  further  allowance.     As  to 
the  strength  of  the  Brigade,  it  consisted 
of  four  superintendents,   SO    first-class 
engineers,  30  second-class  engineers,  60 
first-class  firemen,  60  second-class  fire- 
men, 100  third-class  firemen,  and  112 
fourth-class  firemen  ;  and  that  force  had 
been  found  sufficient  to  cope  with  any 
conflagration.     He  had  offered  hishon. 
Friend  that  if  he  would  put  on  paper 
any  information  he  wished  for  his  re- 
quirements should  bo  submitted  to  the 
Fire  Brigade  Committee ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  an  hon.  Member  who  was 
about  to  bring  such  a  question  before 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  ask  for 
a  private  interview  with  an  officer.    He 
believed  the  stations  were  very  fairly 
distributed  over  the  whole  metropolis, 
though,  of  course,  they  were  closer  toge- 
ther in  dense  neighboxirhoods,  while  an 
admirable  telegraph  system  facilitated 
concentration  in  the  suburbs.     The  time 
allowed  for  the  men  and  engines    to 
turn  out  was,  generally  speaking,  only 
about  three  minutes,  and  on  the  occur- 
rence  of  great  fires  there  were  never 
any  complaints  that  men  and  engines  did 
not  arrive  in  good  time.    A  man  might 
have  been  on  duty  10  successive  nights, 
just  as  he  himself  had  been  on  duty  in 
the    Army    continuously  for    15   days 
running;   but  in  a  fire-escape  sentiy- 
box  a  man  could  rest  comfortably  until 
he  was  aroused  by  an  alarm  of  fire. 
Another  strong  point  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  was  that  more  eng^es,  more 
men,  and  more  stations  were  wanted; 
but  they  could  not  get  more  men  with- 
out more  pay;    and  it  was  impossible 
with  a  halfpenny  rate — which  was  all 
the  Metropolitan  Board  was  allowed  to 
levy — to  do  more  than  they  had  done. 
The  income  of  the  Brigade  applicable  to 

Sir  Jamu  Mogg 


working  expenses  in  1 875  was  as  follows : 
— Government  contribution,  £10,000; 
Insurance  Companies'  contributions, 
£18,093;  the  haL^enny  rate,  £43,514, 
making  a  total  of  £71,607.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  alluded  to  Captain  Shaw's 
estimate  for  the  cost  of  the  Brigade  in 
1864,  which  was  £70,000  per  annum  for 
a  larger  force  than  was  now  maintained, 
and,  as  he  said,  on  a  less  efficient  basis. 
A  great  increase  had,  however,  since 
occurred  in  prices,  and  Captain  Shaw's 
estimate  did  not  include  the  present  cost 
of  saving  life  from  fire,  which  was  about 
£12,000.  Captain  Shaw  estimated  the 
cost  of  coal  at  £1,500  per  annum,  while 
the  estimate  for  coal  in  1876  was  £3,300. 
The  telegraphs  were  estimated  by  him  at 
£500  per  annum,  while  the  present  cost 
was  £1,450.  The  horse-hire  con- 
siderably exceeded  his  estimate,  and 
the  total  increase  in  these  items  and  in 
wages  in  1876,  as  compared  with  1864, 
was  between  £17,000  and£18,000.  There 
was  one  important  question  aUuded  to 
by  the  hon.  Member  to  which  he  must 
refer — ^that  was  the  question  of  the  water 
supply.  At  present  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
subject.  It  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant character,  and  one  which  had  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  a  very  long  time. 
Hydrants,  constant  supply,  and  other 
such  points  had  been  under  careful  con- 
sideration, and,  with  the  view  of  seeing 
what  could  be  done  in  the  metropolis,  a 
committee  was  sent  down  to  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  to  make  inquiry.  The  re- 
sult was  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at 
that  under  the  existing  system  of  water 
supply  in  London  it  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  to  make  use  of  the  hydrant 
system.  The  engineer  of  the  Boai-d  had 
examined  all  the  districts  of  the  metro- 
polis by  day  and  night,  and  made  a 
most  careful  inspection  of  the  water 
supply.  That  examination  satisfied  the 
Board  that,  both  as  regarded  constant 
supply  and  pressure,  in  hardly  any  in- 
stance would  hydrants  be  of  any  use  in 
extinguishing  fires.  The  g^eat  drawback 
was  the  intermittent  nature  of  the  supply. 
Possibly  enough  in  some  districts  a  suffi- 
ciency of  pressure  could  be  obtained  to 
carry  the  water  up  to  the  second  or  third 
storey,  but  it  would  only  last  for  a  few 
moments,  and  success  could  not  be  looked 
for  under  such  circumstances.  Another 
matter  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Qentleman 
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was  that  the  water  companies  had  offered 
to  supply  the  Metropolitan  Board  with 
tomcodkis,  to  be  stationed  at  the  Fire 
Brigade  stations.  But  the  Board  had 
not  accepted  the  offer,  partly  because 
the  stations  were  too  small  to  give  ac- 
commodation to  the  turncocks,  and  partly 
because  each  man  of  the  Brigade  had 
keys  and  could  turn  the  water  on.  The 
difficulty  was  in  not  knowing  what  par- 
ticular main  to  turn  on,  because  the 
pressure  might  be  "  on  "  in  one  district 
and  not  in  another.  It  had  been  said 
that  at  several  great  fires  no  water  could 
be  had,  and  the  fire  at  Mr.  Murrieta's,  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  hadbeen  mentioned. 
That  such  a  want  of  water  ever  occurred 
was  news  to  him ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
when  these  complaints  came  to  be  inves- 
tigated the  case  tiimed  out  to  be  not  so 
bad  as  was  represented.  With  regard 
to  the  constitution  and  efficiency  of  the 
Fire  Brigade,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  had  nothing  to  hide,  and  if  the 
Government  and  the  House  should  think 
an  inquiry  by  a  Committee  desirable, 
he,  for  one,  should  enter  upon  such  an 
inquiry  with  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  give 
every  possible  information  and  facility 
to  the  Committee. 

Sib  WILLIAM  FEASER  hoped 
the  House  would  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee.  He  did 
not  think  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Truro  had  made  out  any  case  in  op- 
position to  the  proposal.  The  simple 
fact  that  for  the  whole  metropolis  of 
4,000,000  inhabitants  there  were  only 
395  firemen,  including  those  who,  from 
sickness  and  other  causes,  were  unable 
to  do  their  duty,  itself  demanded  in- 
quiry. No  victorious  army  ever  earned 
the  thanks  of  this  House  more  hardly 
than  the  London  Fire  Brigade.  A 
French  general  once  said — "The  Eng- 
lish Infantry  is  the  finest  in  the  world; 
fortunately  there  are  very  few  of  them ! " 
The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  in  like 
manner  could  not  be  surpassed  in  any 
civilized  community,  and  it  was  only 
to  be  regretted  that  there  were  so  very 
few  of  them.  His  own  belief  was  that 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  good.  He  would 
suggest  that,  in  addition  to  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  Motion,  the  Committee 
ought  to  be  asked  to  take  evidence  on 
the  subj  ect  of  fraudulent  fires  and  fraudu- 
lent insurances.    K  not,  a  Special  Com- 


mittee must  before  long  be  appointed  to 
consider  this  matter.  The  House  had 
heard  a  good  deal  about  fraudulent 
insurance  on  ships ;  a  great  deal  of  fire 
insurance  gambling  on  houses  went  on 
in  London.  In  every  case  of  a  suspicious 
fire  there  should  be  an  inquiry  before  a 
Coroner  or  some  other  officer.  The  sys- 
tem of  fire  insurance  gave  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  fraud,  and  he  trusted  that  this 
subject  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mk.  BOOBD  said,  that  when  he 
seconded  the  Motion  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  he  could  add  anything 
to  the  exceedingly  lucid  statement  that 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Eitchie), 
but  since  he  thought  that  part  of 
what  had  fallen  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Works  might  have 
created  a  wrong  impression,  he  would 
venture  to  offer  a  few  remarks  by  way 
of  criticism.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(Sir  James  Hogg)  was  there  to  defend 
the  Board  over  which  he  presided,  and  by 
faithfully  following  the  brief  which  had  no 
doubt  been  placed  in  his  hands,  he  had 
apparently  succeeded  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion in  proving  that  that  Board  was  the 
embodiment  of  administrative  virtue. 
His  hon.  Friend's  (Mr.  Eitchie's)  state- 
ment might  be  divided  broadly  into  two 
parts.  First  he  alleged  the  inadequacy 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  as  at 
present  constituted;  and,  secondly,  he 
stated  the  causes  of  its  insufficiency. 
Now,  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had 
denied  the  first  part,  and  had  taken  no 
notice  of  the  second.  What  the  House 
wanted  to  know  was  why,  in  London, 
there  should  be  only  395  firemen  to  a 
population  of  3,500,000  persons,  whilst 
in  Hamburg,  with  a  population  one- 
twentieth  of  the  size,  there  were  two- 
and-a-half  times  as  many  men  ?  Paris, 
with  half  the  population,  had  four  times 
the  number,  and  St.  Petersburg,  with 
one-sixth,  had  three  times  the  number 
of  men.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
had  not  thought  it  wortb.  his  while  to 
explain  how  it  could  be  satisfactory  that 
a  station  in  an  important  situation  should 
be  left  with  only  two  men  in  charge,  or 
even  in  some  instances  entirely  shut  up 
when  those  two  men  were  required  to 
attend  a  fire ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  admit 
that  there  was  any  discontent  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Brigade.  He  (Mr.  Boord) 
held  in  his  hand  the  copy  of  a  letter 
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which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  by 
a  man  who  had  left  the  service.  The 
writer  of  that  letter  stated  that  it  had 
been  his  intention  to  remain  in  the 
Brigade  for  the  best  part  of  his  life  if 
there  had  been  the  slightest  prospect  of 
provision  in  old  age  and  infinnitj.  He 
said  that  promotion  was  too  slow  for  a 
man  with  any  energy  and  zeal.  That 
arose  from  the  want  of  a  system  of  super- 
annuation which  would  enable  men  to 
rise  without  waiting  for  the  death  of 
their  seniors.  He  further  complained  of 
the  continual  strain  of  duty,  both  mental 
and  physical.  He  had  gone  out  four  con- 
secutive nights  in  the  depth  of  winter  on 
escape  duty  for  13  hours  at  a  time,  and, 
strange  to  say,  he  did  not  seem  to  find 
the  bed  in  the  sentry  box  so  luxTiriouo 
as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
represented  it  to  be.  [Sir  Jaices  Hooo  : 
I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort.] 
Well,  at  any  rate,  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  of  the  letter  he  was  quoting  from 
seemed  to  differ  very  materially  from  the 
opinion  of  thehon.andgallantGentleman. 
The  writer  further  stated  that  the  four 
consecutive  nights  out  were  not  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  regular  routine  of 
day  duty  in  the  station  and  at  fires,  and 
he  concluded  by  saying  that  until  some 
alteration  was  made  the  Brigade  would 
be  a  mere  school  for  firemen,  and  none 
would  remain  that  were  worth  keeping. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  re- 
ferred to  a  pension  that  had  recently 
been  given,  in  proof  of  the  liberality  of 
the  Board ;  but  he  had  omitted  to  state 
that  that  pension  had  only  been  granted 
since  the  present  Motion  appeared  on  the 
Order  Book  of  the  House,  and  from  a 
Setum  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he 
(Mr.  Boord)  was  able  to  inform  the 
House  that  that  was  only  the  third  pen- 
sion awarded  by  the  Board  during  the 
whole  time  they  had  had  the  control  of 
the  Brigade.  The  statement  of  his  hon. 
Friend  had  conclusively  proved  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  Brigade  as  it  now 
existed.  The  men  were  short  in  numbers 
and  overworked,  and  the  Board  had 
entirely  failed  to  carry  out  their  promise 
to  establish  a  system  of  superannuation. 
All  the  protests  and  appeals  made  by 
the  men  in  regard  to  the  pension 
question  had  been  bandied  about  like 
wuttlecocks,  between  the  Board  and 
its  Committees,   and  nothing  was  done 

Mr,  Boord 


in  the  way  of  a  remedy — ^yet  the 
House  was  asked  to  believe  that  the 
management  of  the  Board  was  perfection 
itself.  The  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis had  a  right  to  have  their  lives  and 
property  protected  fk>m  the  peril  of  fire ; 
but  after  a  sufficiently  long  trial  it  did 
not  seem  that  that  duty  was  in  competent 
hands.  A  Boyal  Commission  had  re- 
ported in  1862  in  favour  of  what  they 
called  a  Police  Fire  Brigade,  and  al- 
though he  had  no  desire  to  add  to  the 
troubles  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  below 
him  (the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department)  he  sincerely  trusted  that 
that  recommendation  would  be  well  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee,  which  he 
hoped  the  House  was  about  to  grant,  in 
order  that  the  Brigade  might  be  con- 
ducted in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
than  had  been  found  possible  under  what 
was  in  reality  little  more  than  a  sort  of 
enlarged  Vestry. 

Mb.  M'LAGAN  said,  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment granted  the  Committee  it 
ought  to  take  evidence  on  several 
matters  not  embraced  in  the  Besolution. 
One  was  that  of  fraudulent  fires,  already 
alluded  to.  Another  was,  whether  the 
insurance  companies  should  continue  to 
be  taxed  for  the  Fire  Brigade.  He 
objected  to  that  system,  for  it  practically 
made  those  who  insured  their  property 
pay  for  those  who  did  not  insure.  As 
regarded  the  deficiency  of  the  water 
supply  he  could  bear  out  what  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Bitchie)  had  said.  The  subject  was 
brought  very  prominently  before  the 
Committee  of  1867,  but  nothing  in  the 
way  of  improvement  had  yet  been  done 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  although  he 
understood  the  water  companies  had 
expressed  their  wiUingpaess  to  do  some- 
thing. The  matter  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance, because  there  was  no  doubt  a 
good  deal  of  property  was  destroyed  by 
fire  every  year  in  consequence  of  the 
supply  of  water  being  short.  It  was 
but  right  to  point  out,  however,  that 
there  were  at  present  more  men  in  the 
Fire  Brigade  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation than  there  were  in  1861,  and  that 
they  had  now  proportionately  less  work 
to  do  than  then.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was,  perhaps,  worth  while  to 
consider  whether  the  efficiency  of  the 
Fire  Brigade  could  not  be  improved  by 
a  re-distribution  of  stations  rather  than 
by  increasing  the  number  of  men.    If  a 
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portion  of  the  Brigade  could  always  be 
promptly  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
wanted,  many  fires  that  now  became 
destructiTe  might  be  arrested  in  their 
first  stage,  and  incendiarism  in  that  case 
would  have  less  chance  of  escaping  de- 
tection than  at  present.  In  view  of  these 
different  considerations,  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  a  Committee  should  be 
appointed. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
did  not  rise  to  enter  into  any  dispute 
between  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  the  metropolitan  Members, 
nor  would  he  say  a  single  word  as  to  the 
management  of  the  Fire  Brigade.  No 
doubt  the  Board  had  done  a  great  deal ; 
but  he  did  not  say  that  they  might  not 
have  done  a  great  deal  more.  It  ought, 
hqwever,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Board  was  limited  by  its  rate,  and  that 
it  had  not  unlimited  funds  at  ita  dis- 
posal. If  the  House  looked  at  the 
balance-sheet  of  last  year  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  Board  had  spent  more 
than  its  actual  income  on  the  Brigade. 
In  passing,  he  desired  to  say  a  word  of 
very  great  praise  on  behalf  of  the 
Brigade  itself.  He  did  not  believe  that 
here  or  anywhere  else  existed  a  body  of 
men  so  efficient  to  perform  the  arduous 
and  dangerous  duties  which  they  were 
called  upon — monthly,  weekly,  almost 
nightly — to  discharge.  He  wished  pub- 
licly to  bear  testimony  to  the  spirit  which 
animated  every  one  connected  with  the 
corps,  from  the  gentleman  who  com- 
manded it — than  whom  there  could  be 
no  person  more  competent  for  his  office 
— down  to  the  very  lowest  member  of 
the  Brigade.  They  acted  with  an  energy, 
zeal,  and  etprit  de  corps  which  was  almost 
unknown  in  any  other  country.  Con- 
sidering the  great  strain  put  upon  them 
night  after  night  for  it  might  be  a  week 
or  two  together  —  because  fires  often 
occurred  in  masses  at  a  particular  time — 
their  position  ought  to  be  made  such  as 
would  satisfy  reasonable  men.  He  was 
bound  to  say,  after  having  looked  very 
carefully  into  the  matter,  that  their  po- 
sition at  present  was  not  of  that  cha- 
racter. A  great  number  of  the  men 
resigned  their  places  in  the  force  to  go 
into  other  situations— a  fact  which  might 
fairly  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  they  were 
not  now  offered  such  advantages  as  they 
ought  to  have.  Moreover,  their  position 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  City  Police  was  inferior  to 


the  position  of  that  somewhat  analagous 
force.  He  did  not  think  that  ought  to 
be  so,  and  the  time  had  come  when  the 
House  should  have  an  inquiry  made 
into  the  whole  matter.  He  had  long 
been  of  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  the 
efficiency  of  that  gallant  corps,  the  con- 
dition of  London  in  regard  to  fires  was 
not  satisfactory.  They  had  not  all  the 
means  and  the  appliances  that  were 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  life  and  pro- 
perty against  fires.  The  first  thing  they 
wanted  for  extinguishing  a  fire  was 
water,  and  he  thoifght  the  supply  of 
water  in  London  for  that  purpose  was 
quite  inadequate.  Even  where  there 
might  be  plenty  of  water  it  could  not  be 
got  at.  It  was  said  the  turncock  was 
often  away,  and  that  was  true ;  but  fre- 
quentiy  when  the  cock  was  turned  the 
fireman  did  not  know  in  the  least  whe- 
ther he  would  find  water  there  or  not, 
or  what  pressure  of  water  he  would 
find;  and,  therefore,  it  was  essential 
that  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  should  be  seconded  by  all  the 
appliances  requisite  for  putting  out  the 
fire  the  moment  it  began.  Probably 
some  more  men  might  be  required,  but 
he  did  not  think  that  so  many  would  be 
necessary  as  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  had  shadowed  out ;  be- 
cause in  that  as  in  other  matters  he 
believed  they  might,  by  improved  man- 
agement, have  economy  of  men  as  well 
as  of  money,  and  thus  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  a  very  large  addition  to  the  force. 
The  question  as  to  fraudulent  fires 
should  also  be  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
mittee which  he  hoped  the  House  woidd 
appoint.  Without  in  the  least  casting 
any  reflection  on  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  he  thought  the  proposed  in- 
quiry ought  to  extend  into  the  subject 
of  fraudulent  fires;  and,  the  better  to 
secure  that  object,  he  would  move  the 
addition  to  the  Resolution  of  the  words, 
"  and  to  inquire  into  the  most  efficient 
means  of  providing  further  security 
against  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by 
fire  in  the  Metropolis." 

Me.  EITCHIE  said,  he  readily  ac- 
cepted the  addition  made  to  his  Motion 
by  the  Home  Secretary. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  add,  at  the  end  of  the  Question,  the  words 
"  and  into  the  moat  efficient  means  of  providing 
further  security  from  loss  of  life  and  property 
by  fire  in  the  metropolis." — (Jfr.  Auheton 
Croti.) 
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to  say  one  word.  Unless  an  appeal  was 
made  within  a  month  the  report  of  the 
surveyor  became  absolute  against  the 
incumbent;  and  under  the  penalty  of 
sequestration  the  incumbent  must  pay 
the  requisite  sum  of  money  in  a  limited 
period  to  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty.  But  if  he  did  appeal,  in  99 
cases  out  of  100  he  would  have  to  bear 
the  expense  of  a  second  survey.  Until 
he  comd  obtain  the  surveyor's  certi- 
ficate he  was  unable  to  recover  the 
amount  he  had  deposited,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  in 
whose  hands  a  sum  of  £110,000,  the 
money  of  the  parochial  clergy,  was  now 
lying  beyond  the  amount  expended. 
They  could  gain  no  benefit  from  it, 
and  that  greatly  aggravated  the  case, 
because  the  money  had  often  to  be 
found  at  short  notice.  He  was  informed 
that  the  amount  of  fees  under  the  Act 
would  amount  annually,  imless  an  alter- 
ation could  be  made,  to  £34,000  a-year. 
There  was  in  every  county  in  England 
a  strong  feeling  against  the  operation  of 
the  Acts.  Meetings  had  been  held  in 
Norfolk,  Shropshire,  Yorkshire,  Somer- 
setshire, and  indeed  in  most  counties 
and  dioceses ;  and  since  he  placed  this 
Notice  on  the  Paper  he  had  received 
an  enormous  number  of  complaints, 
illustrating  the  exacting  nature  of  the 
law,  and  the  oppressive  action  of  some 
surveyors  towards  theunfortunateclergy- 
men.  In  one  case  which  had  come 
under  his  notice,  a  clergyman,  with  an 
income  of  £100  a-year,  was  required  to 
become  responsible  for  dilapidations  to 
the  extent  of  £1,000,  the  sum  required 
amounting  to  10  years'  income.  Could 
anything  DO  more  monstrous?  In  an- 
other case  the  surveyor  sent  in  a  bill  for 
four  guineas,  though  he  reported  that 
there  were  no  dilapidations,  and  the 
Bishop's  secretary  also  sent  in  his  bill  for 
registering  the  surveyor's  report.  In 
another,  where  the  living  was  only  £96 
per  annum,  the  official  surveyor  reported 
that  £127  should  be  expended  in  repairs. 
An  unofficial  but  very  able  surveyor  was 
asked  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  matter, 
and  he  said  that  at  the  utmost  an  expendi- 
ture of  only  £50  17*.  6d.  would  be 
sufficient.  Complaint  being  made  of  the 
report  of  the  official  surveyor,  the  Bishop 
sent  another  surveyor,  who  put  the 
amount  at  £160.  Li  another  case  an 
east  window  had  been  blocked  for  172 


Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
added,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  constitution,  effi- 
ciency, emoluments,  and  finances  of  the  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  and  into  the  most  effi- 
cient means  of  providing  further  security  from 
loss  of  life  and  property  hy  fire  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

And,  on  March  31,  Ciommittee  nominated  as 
follows: — Sir  Henry  Sblwin-Ibbetson,  Mr. 
Stetenbon,  Mr.  M'Lagan,  Mr.  Ciifton,  Mr. 
Kdinaibd,  Sir  Henry  Peek,  Sir  Anbkew  Lusk, 
Lord  Lindsay,  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Fielden, 
The  Marquess  of  TxvisTocic,  Mr.  Onslow,  Mr. 
Haytkr,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Hankey,  Sir  Wil- 
LIAK  Fraser,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Locke,  Mr. 
John  [Stewabt  Hardy,  Sir  James  Hoqo,  and 
Mr.  Eitchib: — Power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

ECCLESLA.STICAL  BILAPIDATI0N8 

ACTS,  1871  AND  1872. 

MOTION  FOB  A    SELECT  COMMTITEE. 

Mk.  GOLDNEY,  in  rising  to  caU  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  unfair  and 
exceptional  working  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations  Acts,  1871  and  1872  ;  and 
to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  said,  he 
did  not  ask  the  House  to  grant  any 
peculiar  privileges,  but  simply  wished  to 
obtain  relief  for  a  large  body  of  men 
who  had  been  subjected  to  serious  griev- 
ances by  this  legislation,  which  had 
been  very  oppressive  to  the  parochial 
clergy  not  only  in  regard  to  the  fees 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pay,  but  in 
being  deprived  of  all  right  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  valuer  who  was  to  assess  the 
the  amount  for  dilapidations  which  they 
were  either  to  pay  or  receive.  Previous 
to  the  year  1871  the  temporal  matters  of 
the  clergy  could  generally  be  dealt  with 
in  the  Common  Law  Courts;  but  the 
statute  then  passed  gave  to  the  Bishop 
of  each  diocese  exclusive  and  absolute 
power  over  these  matters,  and  without 
his  sanction  no  one  could  appoint  sur- 
veyors for  ascertaining  whether  there 
were  dilapidations  in  the  parsonage  or 
noi.  This  was  required  to  be  done  in 
some  cases  every  three  or  four  years; 
but  in  all  cases  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
the  surveyor  had  an  entire  right  to  in- 
vade the  parsonage,  to  examine  all  the 
property,  and  coiud  make  an  order  for 
repairs  to  be  done  to  what  extent  and 
within  what  time  he  chose  to  name 
without  hearing  or  allowing  the  parson 
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years,  and  a  reredos  had  been  erected ; 
but  it  was  now  proposed  by  the  sur- 
veyor that  the  east  window  should  be 
opened,  to  which  the  assent  of  the  Bishop 
had  been  obtained,  and  a  change  was  to 
be  made  at  the  sole  cost  of  a  new  in- 
cumbent who  was  wholly  innocent  in 
what  had  been  assented  to  by  a  succession 
of  generations.  When  this  Act  passed  the 
boon  was  held  out  that  the  OoTemors  of 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  would  make  ad- 
vances in  certain  cases  towards  the  alter- 
ation of  buildings ;  but  the  Governors 
said  they  could  do  nothing  until'  inquiry 
had  been  instituted,  and  until  a  number 
of  queries  had  been  answered,  and  the 
value  of  the  living  afforded  a  good  secu- 
rity. Under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
1871  clei^ymen  had  found  themselves 
placed,  so  fkr  as  their  temporal  benefices 
were  concerned,  under  the  control  of  men 
of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  and  in 
whose  appointment  they  had  no  voice, 
and  who  exercised  their  powerin  an  arbi- 
trary and  sometimes  in  an  oppressive 
way.  He  now  asked  in  their  name  that 
the  House  would  grant  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  their  grievances .  on  this 
point  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
this  important  class  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  who  were  not  too  wealthy,  and 
who  did  their  duty,  were  being  treated 
with  injustice.  In  conclusion,  he  begged 
to  move  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Select  Committee. 

Mb.  monk  said,  that  as  he  was  the 
Member  who  had  charge  of  the  Act  of 
1871  while  passing  through  that  House 
he  would  make  a  few  observations.  He 
did  not  understand  that  there  was  any 
objection  to  the  principle  of  the  Act, 
but  only  to  some  of  its  provisions  and 
the  way  in  which  they  were  carried  out 
by  the  surveyors.  The  BiU  was  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  during  the  last 
Parliament — one  of  the  strongest  ever 
appointed  in  that  House — which  in- 
cluded the  names  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  Bouverie,  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross,  Lord  John  Manners, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy,  and  Mr.  Eussell  Gumey.  A 
main  object  of  the  BUI  was  to  save 
the  families  of  deceased  incumbents 
from  being  called  on  to  pay  for  the 
dilapidations  of  ecclesiastical  edifices. 
The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  that  during 
the  me  of  the  incumbent  the  benefice 
house  should  be  kept  in  a  good  state  of 
repair.  Another  Act  was  passed  in  1873 
enabling  the  AichbiBhops,   the   Lord 


Chancellor,  and  others  to  frame  a  table 
of  fees ;  but,  strange  as  it  might  seem, 
that  had  not  yet  been  done,  and  through 
that  neglect  he  believed  that  the  evils 
of  which  the  hon.  Member  had  com- 
plained bad  arisen.  He  thought  the 
hon.  Member  had  made  out  a  clear  case 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  and 
he  hoped  the  Government  would  assent 
to  the  Motion  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  House. 

Mk.  assheton  cross  said,  the 
Act  undoubtedly  was  intended  for  the 
relief  of  the  clergy,  to  enable  them 
during  their  lifetime  to  take  care  that 
those  who  were  left  after  them  should 
not  be  called  upon  suddenly,  and  at  a 
time  when  they  were  least  able  to  bear 
it,  to  pay  heavy  sums  of  money.  He 
was  bound  to  say  that  it  had  been  over- 
weighted in  many  of  its  provisions,  and 
the  machinery  by  which  that  good  in- 
tention was  proposed  to  be  carried  out 
had  practically  broken  down  in  many 
respects.  He  had  received  representa- 
tions from  many  parts  of  the  country 
showing  the  grievous  hardships  which 
had  fauen  upon  clergymen  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  it  stood.  He 
thought  there  were  many  of  its  pro- 
visions which  might,  after  due  con- 
sideration, be  made  very  beneficial ;  but 
he  thought  it  would  be  a  hardship  upon 
the  clergy  to  allow  the  Act  to  remain  in 
its  present  state.  They  had  made  out  a 
very  fair  case,  and  he  felt  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  not  to  resist  the.appoint- 
ment  of  this  Committee.  It  had  been 
too  much  the  practice  to  create  fees,  and 
then  it  usually  happened  that  they  had 
to  create  officers  to  consume  them. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  to  work 
the  Act  in  its  present  state  would  entail 
a  very  heavy  cost ;  and  he  hoped  the 
Committee  to  be  appointed  would  be 
able  to  make  the  Act  work  better,  so  as 
to  give  that  relief  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  give. 

Motion  agreed  te. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inqnire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations 
Acta  of  1871  and  1872."—  (Mr.  Goldney.) 

And,  on  March  27,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows:  —  Mr.  Waltek,  Mr.  Biblbt,  Lord 
Oeohoe  CATENi)i8H,  Mr.  DoDDS,  Mr.  Fokestbb, 
Mr.  Frbshpield,  Mr.  Gkeqoby,  Mr.  Bebesfoed 
Hope,  Mr.  Knatchbcll-Huoessen,  Mr.  Monk, 
Mr.  Cowpek-Temple,  Mr.  Wait,  Mr.  Fkede- 
RiCK  Walpole,  Sir  Svdnbt  Wateelow,  and 
Mr.  Goldney  :— Power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quoram. 
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PERU— CEEW  OP  THE  STEAMSHIP 

"TALISMAN." 

MOTION  FOB  A  BEI£CT  COMMITTEE. 

De.  CAMEEON,  in  rising  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  seizure  of  the  British 
Steamship  "Talisman  "  by  the  Peruvian 
Government;  to  her  employment  by  that 
Government  in  their  national  service 
several  months  before  her  condemnation 
by  any  prize  court ;  to  the  impressment 
of  eighteen  British  subjects  composing 
her  crew  on  board  Peruvian  war-ships 
in  active  service ;  to  the  subsequent  im- 
prisonment of  these  men  without  trial 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  and  the  continued 
detention  in  prison  of  three  officers  of 
the  ship  without  trial  upwards  of  fifteen 
months  after  their  capture ;  and  to  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  the  ease,  said :  Sir,  I  this 
morning  received  a  piece  of  tragic  in- 
telligence, which  considerably  modifies 
the  nature  of  my  task  to-night.  I  shall 
no  longer  have  occasion  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  to  the  continued 
detention  in  prison  without  trial,  though 
17  months  have  elapsed  since  their  cap- 
ture, of  three  officers  of  the  Talisman. 
For  I  learn  that  a  telegram  was  yester- 
day received  at  the  Foreign  Office  an- 
nouncing that  one  of  these  unfortunate 
men — Mr.  Sibley,  the  mate — had  been 
murdered  by  a  fellow  prisoner,  doubtless 
one  of  the  native  convicts  with  whom  he 
has  been  so  long  confined.  Since  I 
have  moved  in  this  matter  I  have  been 
in  frequent  communication  with  Sibley's 
wife — now  a  widow,  and  with  his  father, 
now  bereft  of  a  son — and  I  must  say 
that  the  information  which  I  this  morn- 
ing received  gave  me  a  severe  shock, 
and  made  me  thankful  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  that  nothing  in  my  power 
had  been  left  undone — no  labour  spared 
— to  obtain  his  release  from  what  I 
shall  show  to  have  been  an  illegal  con- 
finement in  a  foul  den,  condemned  by 
the  Peruvians  themselves  as  unfit  for 
occupation  as  a  prison,  among  that  band 
of  the  vilest  ruffians  in  Peru — convicted 
murderers  and  robbers — who  have  now 
imbrued  their  hands  in  his  blood.  Sir, 
in  calling  attention  to  the  Talisman  case, 
I  most  distinctly  disavow  all  idea  of 
wishing  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
administration  of  law  in  any  Sovereign 
State.  If,  according  to  the  law  of  Peru, 
it  were    a  capital  offence    to   steal  a 
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farthing,  and  a  British  subject  chose  to 
go  into  that  country  and  commit  that 
offence,  I  do  not  see  on  what  grounds  I 
could  urge  interference  on  his  behalf. 
It  would  be  the  old  case  of  Que  diable 
allait-il  faire  dans  cette  gaUre.  Nor,  al- 
though I  shall  have  to  tell  of  very 
grievous  sufferings  endured  by  British 
subjects  in  foreign  prisons,  do  I  lay  any 
stress  on  them  except  as  aggravating 
the  injustice  which  they  have  sustained. 
But  in  demanding  justice  for  them — or, 
at  least,  pleading  for  that  inquiry  which 
I  consider  the  preliminary  step  towards 
justice — I  shall  at  once  assume  the 
position  that  no  country,  however  weak, 
and  however  misgoverned,  can  be  al- 
lowed the  privileges  of  a  Sovereign 
State  on  matters  where  the  rights  of 
other  nations  are  concerned  without 
incurring  the  fullest  responsibility  which 
attaches  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
powers.  Well,  Sir.  the  story  of  the 
Tfliwrnon  is  briefly  this.  In  May,  1874, 
she  sailed  from  Cardiff  on  a  trading 
voyage  to  South  America.  Among  her 
cargo  was  a  considerable  quantity  of 
gunpowder,  but  not  more  than  is  fre- 
quently carried  in  that  trade,  and  it  was 
embarked  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Custom  House  officers  in  the  most  open 
mabner.  Besides  this,  it  afterwards 
turned  out,  was  a  quantity  of  arms  and 
military  accoutrements ;  but  these,  being 
packed  in  boxes,  were  stowed  away 
without  the  crew  knowing  anything  as 
to  their  contents.  The  Talisman  was 
manned  by  iJl  officers  and  men,  mostly 
British  subjects.  They  were,  many  of 
them,  married  men,  men  of  excellent 
antecedents,  and  as  little  likely  to  en- 
gage in  any  iUegEil  enterprize  as  could 
possibly  be  imagined.  Amved  at  Quin- 
teras,  a  Chilian  port,  the  Talisman  took 
on  board  48  Peruvians,  who  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  ringleaders  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  overturn  the  existing  Govern- 
ment of  Peru.  These  men  came  on 
board  in  twos  and  threes,  in  ordinary 
civilian  costume,  and  the  vessel  cleared 
ostensibly  for  Vancouver's  Island.  But 
after  she  had  been  at  sea  a  couple  of 
days  the  Peruvians  put  on  uniforms, 
armed  themselves  with  weapons  which 
they  had  concealed  in  their  baggage, 
and  assumed  command  of  the  vessel. 
The  crew  protested,  but  were  ordered 
back  to  their  work,  and  assured  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong,  and  they  had 
no  option  but  either  to  mutiny  in  the 
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face  of  more  thaa  twice  their  nnmber 
of  armed  men  or  to  obey.  Off  Facas- 
mayo  in  Peru  the  Talisman  cast  anchor, 
and  her  captain  went  ashore  to  ask  leave 
to  repair  some  machinery.  There  the 
authorities — acting  on  instructions  from 
Lima — seized  him,  together  with  the 
second  mate  and  three  men  who  accom- 
panied him,  while  the  captain  of  the 
port  boarded  the  vessel.  As  he  did  so 
the  conspirators  rushed  upon  him  with 
their  revolvers  and  made  him  prisoner, 
and  firing  upon  a  boat  full  of  soldiers 
who  were  sent  to  take  the  vessel,  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat  to  shore.  They 
then,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  com- 
pelled the  crew — who  were  now  reduced 
to  one-third  their  number,  and  unarmed 
— to  work  the  vessel  southward  to  Ilo, 
where,  the  Peruvian  iron- clad  Suascar 
bearing  down  upon  her,  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  Moquegua  railway  and 
escaped  up  country.  The  crew,  making 
no  attempt  to  escape,  were  taken  pri- 
Boners,  and  the  Taliiman  was  sent  into 
CaUao  for  condemnation.  Her  capture 
occurred  on  the  22nd  November,  1874; 
she  was  brought  before  the  Peruvian 
Prize  Courts  and  condemned  as  a  lawful 
prize  in  June,  1875 ;  but  the  case  being 
twice  appealed,  her  final  condemnation 
did  not  take  place  tQl  November,  1875. 
Now,  in  all  this,  there  was  nothing  to 
complain  of.  The  vessel  had  brought 
out  arms  and  ammunition,  which  it  ap- 
peared were  intended  for  use  in  an  in- 
surrection, and  she  was  justly  condemned. 
Had  the  insurgents  acqiiired  the  itattu 
of  belligerents,  the  crime  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  her  doings  would  simply 
have  been  the  carrying  of  contraband  of 
war.  As  it  was,  the  insurgents  having 
no  such  status,  it  was  technically  piracy. 
Had  her  officers  and  crew,  then,  been 
tried  on  a  charge  of  piracy,  I  should 
have  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  What 
I  have  to  complain  of  is  their  long  im- 
prisonment without  trial.  Now,  hon. 
Members  may  say  that  that  was  no  great 
punishment  for  men  guilty  of  piracy. 
My  reply  is,  that  riot  one  of  the  crew 
was  guilty  of  any  criminal  participation 
in  the  Talisman's  offence.  It  would  be 
a  wearisome  task  to  prove  this;  but  I 
am  saved  the  trouble,  for  after  a  year's 
imprisonment  18  of  the  crew  were  dis- 
missed, because  the  officials  in  the 
Supreme  Prize  Court  reported  that  there 
was  not  even  such  a  pritnd  facie  case  as  to 
warrant  the  criminal  authorities  in  in- 


stituting proceedings  against  them. 
Under  the  laws  of  Peru  the  Prize  Courts 
have  no  criminal  jurisdiction;  but  the 
Fiscal  or  Public  Prosecutor  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
final  condemnation  of  the  Talisman,  re- 
commended the  dismissal  from  custody 
of  the  crew,  on  the  gjround  that  they 
had  been  shown  not  to  be  criminally 
responsible;  and  the  Supreme  Prize 
Court  confirmed  that  opinion  by  acting 
upon  it,  and  ordering  the  dismissal  of 
the  men.  The  captain  and  two  mates, 
argued  the  Fiscal,  are  criminally  respon- 
sible, and  should  be  handed  over  for 
prosecution  to  the  criminal  authorities. 
But  the  other  1 8  men — who  by  this  time 
had  been  imprisoned  for  a  year — are  not 
criminally  responsible,  and  should  at 
once  be  set  free.  Now,  Sir,  I  shall  pre- 
sently show  that  .the  prolonged  im- 
prisonment of  these  men  was  not  jus- 
tified by  any  law  of  Peru,  or  by  any 
precedent  of  Peruvian  procedure;  but 
before  doing  so  I  must  explain  to  the 
House  what  the  imprisonment,  to  which 
British  subjects  who  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Peruvian  Government  are  subjected, 
really  means.  To  many  hon.  Members 
the  word  imprisonment  will  suggest 
nothing  more  than  enforced  confinement 
in  clean,  well-ventilated  cells,  ample 
food  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  care  of 
a  chaplain,  a  schoolmaster,  and  a  phy- 
sician. In  Peru  it  means  something 
very  different.  The  first  persons  cap- 
tured were  the  second  mate  and  three 
men,  who  were  taken  along  with  the 
captain,  on  the  23rd  October,  1 874,  be- 
fore a  single  shot  had  been  fired  by  the 
rebels.  They  rowed  ashore  with  so 
little  idea  of  capture,  that  they  had 
nothing  on  but  their  shirts,  trousers,  and 
boots.  When  the  firing  began,  the 
mate  and  these  men  were  driven,  with 
breech-loaders  at  their  he^ds,  before  a 
squad  of  Cavalry  to  prison.  One  of 
them  was  knocked  down,  and  another 
cowhided  on  the  back  till  the  blood 
came.  They  were — to  quote  the  mate's 
description — imprisoned  in  a  dirty  hole, 
out  of  which  they  had  to  remove  broken 
bottles,  bricks,  and  rubbish,  before  they 
could  sit  down  .to  be  put  in  irons.  Here 
they  were  left  for  the  night,  without  so 
much  as  a  drink  of  water.  Luckily  for 
them,  as  they  had  had  no  food  since 
morning,  that  ubiquitous  Scotchman — 
who  is  as  universal  in  South  America  as 
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throughout  the  rest  of  creation — kept  a 
restaurant  in  Pacasmayo,  and  hearing 
of  their  plight,  provided  them  witli 
supper.  Next  day,  their  arms  were  tied 
behind  them,  "most  cruelly  roped  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  finger  ends,  and 
made  quite  black,"  as  the  mate  described 
it,  and  they  were  removed  to  San  Pedro. 
There  they  were  kept  till  the  20th  No- 
vember, or  nearly  a  month  after  their 
capture,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
Peruvian  officials  gave  them  no  food, 
and  they  had  to  live  upon  what  the  cap- 
tain was  able  to  supply  them  with.  Then 
they  were  removed  to  another  prison 
where  they  remained  tUl  the  12th  of 
December,  and  daring  those  seven  weeks 
these  men — who,  as  I  have  said,  had 
come  ashore  without  other  clothing  than 
their  shirts,  trousers,  and  boots — had 
neither  bedding  nor  clothing  supplied  to 
them,  and  had  to  sleep  without  covering 
on  the  stone  floor  of  their  prisons.  On 
the  12th  of  December,  they  were  taken 
back  to  Pacasmayo,  each  man  being 
mounted  behind  a  Cavalry  soldier  with 
hia  face  towards  the  horse's  tail  and  his 
feet  lashed  under  its  belly.  At  Pacas- 
mayo, they  were  placed  on  board  the 
Peruvian  gunboat  Chalaeo,  where  the 
captain  and  mate  were  kept  prisoners 
below,  while,  the  vessel  being  rather 
short  of  hands,  the  three  men  were, 
without  ceremony,  impressed  into  the 
naval  service  of  Peru.  That  is  to  siay, 
their  names  were  placed  on  the  Chalaeo' t 
books — they  were  mustered  with  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  and  they  were  dressed 
in  Peruvian  naval  uniforms.  The  men 
add  that  they  were  promised  pay,  but 
never  got  any.  When  they  arrived  at 
Callao  their  uniforms  were  taken  off  and 
they  were  sent  to  prison,  where  they  re- 
mained till  November  last.  In  prison  at 
Callao  they  found  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
and  learnt  their  stories,  which  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  give.  When  the  Talisman 
was  seized  by  the  Suatear  on  the  2nd  of 
November,  1874,  her  crew  were  all, 
with  the  exception  of  the  steward  and 
the  cabin  boy,  transferred  on  board  that 
vessel,  which  was  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  the  ominous  name  of  Growl. 
Now,  as  the  Talisman  was  sent  direct  to 
Callao,  only  touching  at  Molendo,  it 
would  have  been  just  as  easy  for  Captain 
Growl  to  have  sent  her  crew  ashore  as 
•prisoners  at  once,  as  to  wait,  as  he  did 
till  he  had  got  five  weeks  active  service 
out  of  them.    But  the  insurgents  who 
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had  escaped  had  proceeded  with  their 
programme,  and  were  trying  to  work  up 
an  insurrection  in  the  South,  and  the 
suppression  of  that  insurrection  would 
involve  some  extra  work.  Now,  on  the 
South  American  coast  a  not  unfounded 
impression  prevails  that  a  British  sailor 
is  worth  two  or  three  Peruvians.  So 
Captain  Growl  elected  to  keep  the  men 
on  board  and  make  them  work  for  their 
living,  and  he  did  so  for  five  weeks,  as 
long  as  the  tug  of  war  lasted,  and  until 
the  insurrection  was  suppressed.  He 
knew  how  to  make  them  useful  too,  did 
Captain  Growl,  for  one  of  the  men — 
Scott — being  an  engineer  and  boiler- 
maker,  was  sent  ashore  at  Ho  and  com- 
pelled to  work  day  and  night  repairing 
some  locomotive  engines  which  the  in- 
surgents had  put  out  of  gear  to  prevent 
pursuit  when  they  escaped  to  Moquegua. 
Scott  specially  complains  of  this  piece  of 
work,  because  he  thinks  it  was  more 
than  his  share ;  but  during  the  four 
weeks  he  had  them  on  board  the  ffiiascar 
— during  which  time  that  vessel  was 
occupied  in  carmng  troops  and  muni- 
tions of  war — Captain  Growl  treated 
them  in  other  respects  with  the  greatest 
impartiidity,  making  them  keep  their 
watches  and  do  their  work,  every  man 
in  his  station,  precisely  as  if  they  had  be- 
longed to  his  own  crew.  Unfortunately 
he  was  very  ungrateful,  not  even  pro- 
mising them  pay,  threatening  them  with 
irons  when  some  of  the  men  who  had 
been  sworn  at  for  soiling  the  ship's  paint 
with  their  dirty  clothes  asked  for  a 
change  of  raiment ;  and,  finally,  on  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  packing 
them  off  to  prison  at  Callao,  on  the  open 
deck  of  the  Talisman,  where  they  were 
kept  night  and  day  for  three  days.  The 
services  of  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
hands  on  board  the  Talisman,  Captain 
Cbowl  hadbeen  reluctantly  obliged  to  fore- 
go— I  refer  to  those  of  Mr.  Eoberts,  the 
chief  engineer.  For  the  Peruvian  engi- 
neers could  not  work  the  Talisman's  en- 
gines, and  Eoberts  had  to  be  taken  back 
from  the  Huascar  to  look  after  them  and 
take  her  into  Callao.  Therehewasatonce 
marched  to  prison,  where  he  lay  for 
three  weeks,  when  another  episode  oc- 
curred, to  which  I  would  ask  your  special 
attention.  At  this  time  the  Peruvian 
Government  was  busily  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing the  little  insurrection  which,  as 
I  have  said,  the  Talisman's  rebel  pas- 
sengers had  succeeded  in  raising  in  the 
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the  Prize  Court  gave  a  \mtteii  order  to 
this  effect — 

"  It  b«inff  a  matter  of  urgency  that  the  late 
engineer  of  the  iteamer  Talitnuin,  Alexander 
Roberts,  shonld  be  in  charge  of  the  machinery, 
and  he  being  at  present  in  gaol  as  a  prisoner, 
nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  and  in  view 
of  the  urgency  of  the  service  for  which  the 
aforesaid  steamer  is  required,  the  commandant 
aforesaid  resolves  that  he  [Boberts]  shall  sail 
on  board  the  Talitman  durmg  this  voyage,  re- 
maining on  board  in  the  same  condition  of 
prisoner,  the  captain  of  the  steamer  being  per- 
sonally responsible  for  his  safety. 

"Disoo  DB  LA  Haxa." 

So  Eoberts,  "in  hie  same  condition  of 
prisoner,"  took  the  British  steamship 
Talitman,  under  command  of  a  Peruvian 
captain,  flying  the  Peruvian  flag,  with 
Peruvian  troops  and  the  Peruvian  War 
Minister  on  board,  to  Molendo  and  Ho ; 
and  on  his  way  back,  the  insurrection 
being  at  an  end,  and  Captain  Ghrovl 
having  no  further  use  for  his  prisoners, 
took  them  off  the  Swuear  back  to  Oallao. 
For  this  service  of  urgency  performed 
distinctly  "in  his  capacity  of  prisoner" 
Boberts  was  promised  SI  00,  and 
got  nothing.  At  Callao  they  arrived 
safely  on  the  8th  of  December,  1874, 
and  the  whole  of  them,  including  the 
engineer,  were  at  once  consigned  to 
prison.  There,  as  I  have  said,  they 
were  soon  joined  by  their  shipmates 
from  Pacasmayo,  and  there  they  were 
kept  till  the  17th  of  November  of  the 
following  year.  We  have  seen  what 
prison  life  at  Pacasmayo  and  San  Pedro 
was  like.  Let  us  now  see  how  these 
sailors,  who  were  at  last  dismissed  be- 
cause there  was  not  even  a  primd  foci* 
case  against  them — let  us  see  how  they 
fared  at  Callao.  Well,  Sir,  my  attention 
was  first  called  to  the  case  in  June  last, 
and  as  I  knew  nothing  of  the  details 
which  I  have  just  described  tiU  a  few 
weeks  ago,  I  was  obliged  to  base  those 
representations  which  I  made  to  the 
Foreign  Office  on  the  subject,  on  the 
long  detention  of  the  men  without  trial, 
and  their  cruel  treatment  in  prison. 
Other  people  did  the  same  thing,  and 
we  all  received  the  same  stereotyped 
reply,  that  Qovemment  was  doing  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  procure  their  speedy 
trial,  and  that  their  treatment  was  re- 
ported by  our  Consul  at  CaUao  to  be 
fairly  good.  On  July  26th,  a  statement 
from  tne  second  mate,  John  King,  ap- 
peared in  The  Times,  to  the  effect  that 


South.  The  Talitman  was  lying  idle  in 
Callao,  still  of  course  under  the  British 
flag,  awaiting  condemnation,  and  in 
point  of  fact,  as  I  have  indicated,  she 
was  not  condemned  for  six  months  after- 
wards. It,  however,  struck  the  Peruvian 
Minister  of  War  that  she  was  just  the 
vessel  to  take  him  down  to  Molendo  to 
meet  the  President,  and  to  carry  South 
some  artillery  which  he  was  anxious  to 
send  against  the  rebels  without  delay. 
The  only  obstacle  to  his  employment  of 
her  was  the  British  flag.  We  in  this 
country  know  what  a  sacred  Palladium 
that  flag  is ;  but  they  evidently  do  not 
think  much  of  it  in  South  America,  nor 
believe  much  in  the  spirited  foreign 
policy  of  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
At  sJl  events,  they  got  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  a  very  summary  fashion,  by 
pulUng  down  the  Union  Jack  and  run- 
ning up  the  Peruvian  ensign.  Then  the 
Minister  of  War  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Judge  of  the  Prize  Court,  which  being 
translated  runs  thus : — 

•   "  Ministry  of  War  and  Marine, 
liirna,  Kov.  29, 1874. 

"  Sir, — the  presence  of  the  steamer  Talitman 
not  being  indispensable  to  the  further  course  of 
the  present  inquiry,  and  it  being  of  urgent  im- 
portance to  send  her  immediately  to  the  south- 
^rards,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  place  yourself 
at  the  orders  of  the  Commander  of  the  Maritime 
Bqiartment  of  Callao. 

"  May  God  protect  you. 

"Nicolas  Pebtkb." 

On  receipt  of  this  note  the  President  of 
the  Prize  Court,  with  all  the  courtesy 
whidi  characterizes  the  Spaniard,  at 
once  placed  the  Talitman  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  Qovemment,  and  the  troops 
and  guns  were  embarked.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  the  Peruvian  engineers  could 
not  work  the  Talitman' t  engines.  Luckily 
there  was  Boberts,  her  own  eng^eer, 
lying  in  the  prison,  quite  at  hand.  Why 
not  utilize  him  ?  Why  not,  indeed?  He 
was  only  a  British  subject;  and,  as  I 
have  said,  they  do  not  care  much  for  our 
spirited  foreign  policy  in  Peru.  So 
Eoberts  was  taken  out  of  gaol  on  the 
night  of  November  30th,  and  marched 
down  to  the  Talisman.  There  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  received  by  the 
Peruvian  Minister  of  War,  who  ordered 
him  to  take  chargeof  the  vessel's  engines. 
But  things  must  be  done  decently  and  in 
order,  even  in  Peru,  so  on  the  following 
day  (December  Ist),  the  President  of 
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the  entire  crew  of  tbe  Talitman,  with 
the  exception  of  the  captain,  were  im- 
prisoned in  a  large  underground  case- 
mate in  the  dismantled  fortress  of  Casa 
Matas ;  that  in  this  cell  along  with  them 
were  shut  up  sometimes  90,  but  never 
less  than  60,  of  the  lowest-class  ruffians 
in  the  country,  who  used  the  knife  freely 
when  they  quarrelled ;  that  the  cell  was 
dark,  ill-ventilated,  and  swarming  with 
vermin ;  that  the  water  supply  was  de- 
ficient, and  no  soap  allowed ;  that  the 
place  was  rendered  disgustingly  foul  by 
the  presence  in  it  of  two  soil  tubs ;  that 
four  of  the  crew  had  been  sick  and  one 
had  been  sent  to  hospital,  but  not  before 
he  had  lain  ill  in  the  cell  seven  days.  I 
availed  jnyself  of  the  opportunity  to  ask 
the  hon.  Q-entleman  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  the 
allegations  contained  in  King's  state- 
ment were  true,  and  received  a  reply, 
based  I  am  quite  certain  upon  what  he 
considered  reliable  information,  that  the 
captain  of  the  Talitman  was  lodged  in  a 
cell  with  three  political  prisoners,  two  of 
whom  held  the  rank  of  colonel,  while 
the  prison  companions  of  the  men  were 
unconvicted  Peruvian  prisoners,  some  of 
whom  were  captains  and  lieutenants  in 
the  army,  that  their  food  for  prison  diet 
appeared  good  and  sufficient,  and  that 
they  were  receiving  fair  treatment  in 
prison.  This  reply  naturally  found  its 
way  out  to  the  Talisman  prisoners  in 
Peru  ;  and  I  was  not  long  left  without 
information  which  convinced  me  that 
the  information  of  the  Foreig^n  Office 
regarding  the  entire  case  was  extra- 
ordinarily defective.  The  captain,  it 
was  true,  was  confined  in  a  separate 
cell  with  native  political  prisoners,  one 
a  colonel,  and  two  lieutenant-colonels  ; 
but  he  explained  "the  colonel  stole  his 
watch,  one  of  the  others  picked  his 
pocket  when  he  was  asleep,  and  the 
other  committed  several  petty  thefts." 
The  mates  and  men  explained  that  for 
a  short  time  there  had  been  political 
prisoners  confined  along  with  them,  but 
these  were  soon  liberated,  and  the  cell 
filled  up  with  convicts  of  the  lowest 
class.  On  the  12th  September,  for 
example,  there  were  83  men  in  the  cell, 
20  belonging  to  the  Talisman,  7  life- 
convicts  undergoing  sentence  for  murder; 
10  men  undergoing  sentence  for  stab- 
bing; two  for  shooting;  22  for  thefts, 
housebreaking,  robbery,  &c.;  20  mu- 
tineers, and  two   foreign  political  of- 
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fenders.  These  men  had  no  difficulty 
in  smuggling  in  drink  and  knives,  which 
they  used  freely  in  their  quarrels,  and 
on  Sundays  especially,  when  their  friends 
were  allowed  to  visit  them,  the  place 
became  a  perfect  Pandemonium.  As  to 
food,  the  men's  daily  rations  consisted 
of  two  pints  of  soup,  which  they  protest 
was  littie  better  than  dirty  water,  half 
the  allowance  of  bread  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  on  board  ship,  one- 
sixth  the  allowance  of  beef,  about  as 
much  potatoes,  beans,  or  rice  as  they 
had  been  used  to,  and  no  tea,  coffee,  or 
sugar.  Their  food,  in  short,  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  of  the  convicts, 
with  this  exception — that  the  convicts, 
having  been  in  prison  much  longer  than 
they,  had  first  choice  of  rations,  and. 
they  had  constantly  to  accept  meat  which 
the  murderers  and  the  thieves  had  re- 
fused. In  fact,  they  all  assure  me,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  generosity  of 
some  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
employ  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigatiou 
Company  at  CaUao  they  could  not  have 
lived.  Some  of  them  had  no  clothes 
but  what  they  had  on  when  captured. 
These  were  soon  worn  out,  but  no 
clothes  were  served  out  to  them  by  their 
gaolersuntil  1 1  monthsaftertheircapture, 
and  during  the  first  fortnight  of  their 
imprisonment  they  had  neither  beds 
nor  blankets.  Now,  why  do  I  dwell  on 
these  hardships?  Simply  because  the 
imprisonment  of  these  British  subjects 
without  trial  was  unjustified  by  any  law 
of  Peru.  This  became  evident,  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  case,  when  the 
President  of  the  Prize  Court,  having; 
taken  their  evidence — especially  precog- 
noscing  them,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr^  Whalley)  may  be 
interested  to  learn  as  to  whether  they 
were  Catholics  or  Protestants — declared 
that  under  Peruvian  law  he  had  no 
power  to  detain  them  further,  and  that 
they  must  forthwith  be  set  free.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  opinion  the  Peruviaa 
Secretary  of  State  informed  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Minister  at  Lima  that  they  were 
to  be  set  at  liberty  without  delay.  On 
this  point,  however,  the  Goverament 
appeared  to  change  its  mind,  and  ob- 
tained an  elaborate  opinion  from  its 
Attorney  General  on  the  subject.  Now, 
I  leave  to  any  Gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  who  may  speak  after  me  to  detu 
with  that  opinion,  but  may  state  that  its 
purport  was  briefly  this ; — That  although 
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according  to  Peruyian  law  there  was  no 
provision  for  the  detention  of  the  sailors 
after  they  had  given  their  evidence,  yet 
it  was  clearly  competent  for  the  criminal 
authorities  to  try  them  on  a  charge  of 
piracy.  But  there  was  no  instruotion  in 
the  Peruvian  Code,  and  no  precedent  in 
the  annals  of  Peru,  to  show  how  this 
power  might  be  made  available.  Well, 
instead  of  adopting  the  obvious  and 
simple  course  of  allowing  the  Prize 
Court  to  release  the  men  in  accordance 
with  law,  and  then  taking  them  into 
custody  and  proceeding  against  them  on 
the  criminal  chaige,  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, arguing  from  what  he  said  had  been 
laid  down  in  the  French  Code,  from 
what  he  alleged  had  been  declared  to 
be  International  Law  in  different  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  American  cases  which 
he  quoted,  maintained  that  the  men 
might  be  kept  in  custody  until  the  prize 
case  was  concluded,  without  being 
brought  to  trial,  and  then,  should  the 
vess^  be  condemned,  be  handed  over 
to  the  criminal  authorities  for  prosecu- 
tion for  piracy.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
according  to  any  law  or  precedent  of 
Peru  that  these  innocent  men  were  sub- 
jected to  a  year's  imprisonment  without 
trial  in  that  foul  dungeon — confined  for 
so  many  months  along  with  the  vilest 
scum  of  the  earth — exposed  to  hardships 
and  degradations  under  which  the  health 
of  several  of  them  and  the  mind  of  one 
gave  way — exposed  to  insults  and  ill- 
treatment  which  have  now  culminated 
in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Sibley.  It  was 
not  according  to  any  provision  of  Peru- 
vian law  that  they  were  subjected  to  an 
apparently  interminable  incarceration, 
and  their  wives  and  families  left  tu 
starve — in  one  case  left  to  die — at  home. 
It  was  simply  in  accordance  with  what 
a  Peruvian  Attorney  General,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1875,  described  as  the  powers 
which  Peru  could  claim  according  to  his 
reading  of  International  Law — that  In- 
ternational Law  which  during  the  two 
preceding  months  his  Government  had 
80  often  and  so  flagrantly  violated — 
which  they  had  violated  when  they  im- 
pressed Pergrien,  Boss,  and  Akers  on 
board  the  Chalaeo,  and  put  them  into 
the  Peruvian  uniform — which  had  been 
outraged  when  Captain  Growl  subjected 
the  grater  part  of  the  Talisman  crew 
to  a  five  weeks'  enslavement  on  board 
the  Siuucar — which  had  been  violated 
when   the  Peruvian  Minister   of  War 
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substituted  the  Peruvian  ensign  for  the 
Union  Jack  on  board  the  uncondemned 
ship    Taltsman — and  which  had  again 
been  outraged  when  he  impressed  her 
engineer  to  assist  in  the  transport  of 
himself  and  his  troops  to  Molendo.    I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  sneer  at  Inter- 
national Law.     I  believe    there  is   no 
branch  of  jurisprudence  which  has  been 
more   laboriously,    or    scientifically,  or 
usefully  elaborated.     But  if  a  foreign 
Government  takes  its  stand  on  Inter- 
national Law,  let  it  be  judged  by  it. 
Under  Peru's  own  interpretation  of  the 
precedents  of   International    Law    she 
has  meted  out  hard  justice  to  British 
citizens;   let  her  make  reparation  ac- 
cording to  the  teaching  of  those  prece- 
dents which  she  herself  has  invoked.    If 
Peru  has  her  precedents,  we  have  ours 
in  the  case  of  the  Cagliari,  an  infinitely 
milder  case,  where  two  engineers,  com- 
pelled by  Italian  rebels  to  work  under 
their  orders,  were  imprisoned  by  the 
Neapolitan  Government  for  five  months 
— a  case  where  one  of  the  prisoners  cer- 
tainly lost  his  reason,  as  one  of  the  Talit- 
man  crew  is  said  to  have  done — where  the 
other  lost  his  health,  as  has  happened  to 
many  of  the  Talisman's  men ;  but  a  very 
much  milder  case  of  outrage  in  every 
respect  than  that  of  the   Taltsman.    But 
Lord    Palmerston  was  Prime  Minister 
then,  and  he  imderstood  what  a  spirited 
foreign   policy  really  meant.     Within 
five  months  the  liberation  of  the  men, 
an  apology,  and  £3,000  damages  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Neapolitan  Go- 
vernment.   It  remains  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther the  much  vaunted  spiritedness  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment will  prove   equal  to  the  orga- 
nization of  an   inquiry  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  nation  has  been  wronged  and 
insulted,  or  whether  so  much  of  it  has 
been    allowed    to    evaporate    in  empty 
boasting  that  the  only  hope  of  main- 
taining Ibe  Ministerial    reputation  for 
spirit  is  to  try  by  stifling  inquiry  to  keep 
the  world  in  ignorance  of  tiie  extent  to 
which  the  nation's  honour  has  been  out- 
raged, and  the  rights  of  her  subjects 
trampled  under  foot.    Sir,  I  maintain 
that  although  the  question  is  one  of 
vital    importance    to    the  crew  of   the 
Talisman,  it  is  one  of  stUl  more  import- 
ance to  a  maritime  nation  like  Britain. 
If  such  precedents  as  these  set  by  Peru 
in  this  case — the  seizure  of  a  vessel  under 
the   British   flag  for  Government  pur- 
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poses,  and  the  impressment  of  our 
sailors  on  board  foreign  war  ships — be 
tolerated,  our  commerce  will  become  a 
constant  source  of  danger  to  us.  If  we 
refuse  to  protect  our  sailors  abroad,  the 
sooner  we  cease  to  cling  to  maritime 
greatness  the  better.  Not  only  has  a 
cruel  injustice  been  perpetrated  upon 
the  men,  who,  after  a  year's  imprison- 
ment were  declared  innocent,  but  I 
maintain  that  a  gross  injustice  was  per- 
petrated against  the  captain  and  two 
mates,  two  of  whom  are  still,  and  one 
was  until  the  other  day  when  he  was 
murdered,  detained  in  that  wretched 
prison  without  being  brought  to  trial. 
A  primd  facie  ctiae  sufficient  to  justify 
their  detention  on  a  criminal  charge  is 
one  thing,  and  that  detention  without 
any  trial  for  17  months  in  the  foul 
dungeon  which  I  have  described,  is  quite 
another.  Months  ago,  I  maintain,  our 
Qovemment  had  not  only  the  right,  but 
was  bound  to  interfere  and  demand 
their  liberation,  for  it  is  our  Govern- 
ment's duty  to  see  that  in  allowing  a 
foreign  Power  to  exercise  criminal  juris- 
diction over  British  subjects  they  receive 
no  worse  treatment  at  its  hands  than 
is  accorded  to  that  Power's  own  sub- 
jects under  similar  circumstances.  Well, 
how  has  Peru  dealt  with  the  Peruvians 
who  were  taken  with  arms  in  hands  ? 
How  has  it  dealt  with  the  most  guilty  of 
them  all,  a  man  who  attempted  the  life 
of  the  President  of  the  Eepublic  ?  Eight 
months  have  elapsed  since  he  and  every 
other  rebel  have  been  set  free.  But, 
Sir,  I  need  hardly  argue  this  point,  for 
I  find  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Foreign  Office  admits  it.  In  a 
despatch  of  ms  to  the  British  Minister 
at  Lima,  dated  7th  September,  1875, 1 
find  him  writing  that  while  admitting  the 
Peruvian  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  the 
Talisman  crew — 

"  Her  Majesty's  GoTormnent  must  claim  the 
right  to  see  that  British  subjects  do  not  suffer 
manifest  mjustico,  even  though  such  injustice 
may  be  inflicted  in  accordance  with  the  forms 
of  law;  and  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Qo- 
venunent  that  the  detention  in  prison  for  10 
months  without  trial  of  persons  who  may  be 
perfectly  innocent  of  any  intentional  offence 
against  the  laws  of  Peru,  is  so  flagrant  an  act 
of  injustice  as  to  entitle  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  insist  upon  its  immediate  redieasj' 

If  it  was  so  flagrant  an  act  of  injustice 
as  to  justify  this  six  and  a-half  months 
ago,  has  the  injustice  become  any  less 
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flagrant  now?  Months  elapsed  and 
these  three  men  still  lingered  untried  in 
prison.  Even  if  this  had  been  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  forms  of  Perovian 
law,  according  to  the  noble  Lord  it 
could  not  have  been  justified;  but  so 
far  ftom.  being  so,  we  find  from  the 
Papers  which  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Members  on  Saturday  that  the  de- 
tention of  these  men  was  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  Peruvian  constitution. 
We  find  this  distinctly  stated  in  a  de- 
spatch from  Mr.  Consul  March  to  Lord 
Derby,  and  again  even  more  explicitly 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  same  gentle- 
man to  the  Prefect  of  CaUao — 

"These  persons"  (the  obtain  and  mates), 
he  writes,  "  have  been  in  prison  upwards  of 
one  year  awaiting  their  trial.  Their  health 
has  been  seriously  impaired,  imd  their  moral 
condition  is  becoming  lamentable  by  the  sus- 
pense in  which  they  are  kept  and  the  hardships 
which  they  have  suffered.  Article  18  of  the 
Constitution  of  Fern  requires  that  any  arrested 
person  shall  under  any  circumstances  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Judge  within  24  hours, 
and  the  Penal  Code  by  paragraph  6,  Article  128, 
renders  punishable  as  the  abuse  of  authority 
the  detention  without  trial  of  any  accused  indi- 
vidual beyond  those  24  hours." 

Twenty-four  hours  !  Why,  Sir,  these 
unfortunate  men  have  been  kept  in  pri- 
son more  than  500  times  the  statutory 
24  hours  and  have  not  yet  been  brought 
to  trial,  and  yet  Her  Maje8ty'3  Oovem- 
ment  has  not  insisted  on  redress.  The 
state  of  things  six  months  ago  consti- 
tuted so  flagrant  an  act  of  injustice  as 
to  entitle  our  Government  to  insist  upon 
its  immediate  redress  even  had  it  been 
according  to  the  forms  of  Peruvian  law, 
and  yet  after  six  months,  when  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  directly  at  variance 
with  Peruvian  law,  redress  has  still  to 
be  insisted  upon.  Seventeen  months 
have  elapsed,  one  of  the  prisoners  has 
been  murdered,  and  the  redress  portion 
of  the  Talitman  drama  has  still  to  begin. 
Lord  Palmerston  had  the  Cagliari  men 
home  and  the  £3,000  paid  within  five 
months.  And  now.  Sir,  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  which  I  am  about  to 
move  for.  I  do  so  because  I  wish,  in 
the  first  place,  to  collect  authentic  and 
official  information.  Government  not 
imnaturally  will  not  accept  my  facts. 
When,  on  the  3rd  of  November  last,  I 
wrote  calling  Lord's  Derby's  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  outrage  which  had 
been  committed  in  the  impressment  of 
so  many  Talitman  men  on  board  the 
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Emtear,  he  took  no  notice  of  my  Btate- 
ment.  When  I  remonstrated  abont  the 
long  detention  of  the  men  without  trial, 
I  was  told,  what  I  have  now  disproved, 
that  it  was  in  accordance  with  a  provi- 
sion of  Peruvian  law.  When  1  sub- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Ofllce  the  stories 
of  the  crew  as  to  how  they  had  been 
treated,  it  was  replied  that  Lord  Derby 
could  not  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  offi- 
cial correspondents  in  Peru,  all  of  whom 
concurred  in  asserting — and  I  think  this 
murder  has  shown  how  monstrous  their 
assertion  was — that  there  was  no  serious 
ground  for  complaint.  When  I  last  year 
asked  for  Papers  relating  to  the  case,  I 
was  told  that  they  would  be  included  in 
a  collection  of  Papers  relating  to  the 
imprisonment  of  Bntish  subjects  in  Peru, 
wmch,  on  the  19th  of  July  last,  had 
been  ordered  to  be  presented  to  this 
House.  Since  then  eight  months  have 
elapsed,  the  Papers  in  an  incomplete 
form  were  only  forthcoming,  on  Satur- 
day, two  of  the  men  remain  xmtried  in 
prison  in  Peru,  and  a  third  has  been 
released  only  by  the  knife  of  the  assas- 
sin. I  think  this  House  has  a  right  to 
know  who  is  to  blame  for  this  fatal 
apathy  and  inaction.  I  do  not  ask  the 
House  to  take  any  action  on  the  infor- 
mation which  I  have  collected.  It  has 
been  collected  with  considerable  labour 
and  difficulty,  and  may  in  some  respects 
be  inaccurate.  I  have,  however,  given 
every  opportunity  in  my  power  to  allow 
of  its  accuracy  being  tested.  The  moment 
it  came  into  my  hands  I  laid  it  before 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  I  went 
further — I  put  those  portions  of  it'  which 
constituted  the  grounds  on  which  I  based 
the  all^ations  contained  in  my  Besolu- 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and 
placed  them  in  the  hands  or  a  number 
of  hon.  Members.  All  I  claim,  how- 
ever, is  to  have  estabUshed  a  strong  case 
for  inqniiy,  and  I  ask  for  it  the  more 
firmly  because  those  of  the  crew  who 
returned  home  in  January,  and  who 
have  since  been  engaged  in  attempting 
to  recover  their  wages,  can  now  be 
called  upon  to  give  valuable  evidence, 
which  in  a  short  time  when  they  return 
to  their  calling  and  get  scattered  over 
the  worid,  will  be  irretrievably  lost.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee. 

Sra  HENRY    HAVELOOK,  in  se- 
conding the  Motion,  said,  he  could  add 


little  to  the  elaborate  and  complete 
statement  of  his  hon.  Friend;  but  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of 
Captain  Haddock,  the  master  of  the 
TaHtman,  who  still  remained  in  deten- 
tion. It  was  necessary  to  make  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  guilty  persons 
in  this  matter  and  those  who  were  inno- 
cently engaged  in  the  navigation  of  the 
ship.  Whatever  might  be  the  case  as 
regarded  the  guilty  knowledge  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship  or  of  mose  who 
chartered  her,  there  was  not  one  atom 
of  proof  that  the  captain,  or  second 
officer,  had  any  guilty  knowledge  what- 
ever of  the  enterprize  in  which  the  vessel 
was  to  be  employed.  This  was  fully  es- 
tablished by  the  Papers  which  had  only 
been  furnished  by  the  Government  to 
the  House  within  the  last  few  hours. 
Although  the  cargo  contained  ammuni- 
tion and  clothing,  these  were  embarked 
at  Cardiff  without  the  slightest  conceal- 
ment, and  wiiii  the  full  knowledge  of 
the  Custom  House  officers.  After  pro- 
ceeding to  the  Eastern  Coast  of  South 
America,  being  told  that  he  was  to  Act 
under  the  instructions  of  those  to  whom 
the  ciurgo  was  to  be  consigned,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  West  Coast,  where  certain 
persons  were  taken  on  board  as  pas- 
sengers in  plain  clothes ;  and  in  the 
whole  of  his  conduct  up  to  and  subse- 
quent to  that  point,  so  far  from  there 
being  anything  to  suggest  any  com- 
plicity on  his  part,  there  was  everything 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  acted 
in  the  most  natural  and  innocent  manner. 
The  subsequent  movements  of  the  ship 
had  been  described,  and  truly,  as  pirati- 
cal. But  by  whom  were  they  carried 
out?  By  armed  Peruvians  who  went 
on  board,  and  although  the  ship  was 
justly  and  rightly  condemned,  these 
proceedings  were  the  action  of  certain 
revolutionary  Peruvians  who  must  settle 
the  matter  with  the  Government  of 
their  own  country.  It  had  been  stated 
that  the  imprisonment  of  the  men 
had  been  conducted  with  every  possible 
moderation,  but  he  coidd  not  find  any 
evidence  of  that  being  so.  What  had 
struck  him  was,  that  there  was  con- 
siderable divergence  of  opinion  on  that 
point  between  the  poor  victims  of  this 
imprisonment  and  the  Bepresentative  of 
the  British  Qt)vemment  on  the  spot,  who 
seemed  to  have  displayed  great  apathy 
and  lukewarmnesB  in  the  matter.  What 
would  have  been  the  Consul's  own  feel- 
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ings  if  he  had  been  confined  in  a  filthy 
dungeon  with  those  men  -who  so  freely 
■used  the  knife  ?  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  the  view  which  Lord  Derby  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  so  long  ago  as 
August  or  September  last  had  not  been 
acted  upon.  Lord  Derby  then  thought 
the  proceedings  so  urgent  that  on  the 
27th  of  September  last  year,  he  stated 
that  they  were  of  a  nature  to  justify  the 
British  Government  in  demanding  im- 
mediate redress ;  and  if  that  view  had 
been  persevered  in  at  that  time,  and  the 
representations  of  our  Consul  had  been 
somewhat  more  urgent,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  they  would  have  met 
with  greater  success,  and  that  these  un- 
happy proceedings  would  have  been 
brought  to  an  earlier  conclusion.  It  was 
rather  remarkable  that  while  the  Peru- 
vians who  were  in  insurrection  against 
their  Government,  and  whose  lives 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  justly  for- 
feited, had  been  released ;  the  only  per- 
sons made  to  suffer  were  Englishmen. 
A  perusal  of  the  Papers  would  suggest 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Peruvian  Go- 
vernment in  this  matter  was  according 
to  their  usual  course.  He  trusted  that 
the  Government  would  be  able  to  give 
explanations  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  House ;  but  meantime  the 
information  afforded  by  the  Correspon- 
dence was  not  only  not  satisfactory,  but 
was  of  a  nature  to  create  the  most  lively 
apprehensions  as  to  what  might  be  the 
effect  of  permitting  foreign  countries  to 
go  away  with  the  notion  that  such  a 
mode  of  treating  British  subjects  was 
acquiesced  in  by  this  country.    The  re- 

gresentations  made  by  Lord  Derby  in 
eptember  last  appeared  to  have  been 
entirely  disregarded.  They  had  lately 
been  engaged  in^somewhat  unprofitable 
discussions  respecting  the  Eoyal  titles ; 
but  here  was  a  case  in  which  the  dearest 
interests  of  British  subjects  were  in- 
volved, and  he  thought  it  equally  de- 
serving of  the  attention  of  the  House. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  spirited 
foreig;n  policy  of  which  they  had  lately 
heard  so  much  would  here  find  scope  for 
vigorous  action,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  lose  no  time  in  making  a 
full  and  searching  inquiry  into  the  facts 
of  this  remarkable  transaction.  The 
seamen,  who  were  the  only  available 
witnesses  of  what  had  occurred,  were 
now  in  this  country ;  but  they  would  in 
a  few  weeks  be  scattered  abroad,  and 
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there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  taking 
their  evidence.  He  thought  the  case 
made  out  for  their  examination  was  as 
strong  as  could  possibly  be  conceived. 
He  trusted  the  result  of  the  discussion 
and  of  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
the  matter  would  be  that  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  British  subjects,  even  in  so 
remote  a  coimtry  as  Peru,  would  in  fu- 
ture be  rendered  secure. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  Select  Ck>mimttee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected  with. 
the  seizure  of  the  British  Steamship  '  Talisman ' 
hy  the  Peruvian  Government,  her  employment 
in  the  national  service  of  Peru,  the  impressment 
of  her  crew  on  hoard  Peruyian  war  ships,  their 
prolonged  imprisonment  without  trial,  and  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  case."  —  (Dr. 
Canuron.) 

Mb.  BOTIRKE  said,  the  speech  which 
the  House  had  just  listened  to  contrasted 
remarkably  with  that  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  introduced  the  subject, 
for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  variety  of 
subjects  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case  now  before  the  House.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  accused 
the  Government  of  keeping  back  the 
Papers  on  the  subject  until  tiie  last  few 
hours.  The  fact,  however,  was  that 
these  Papers  had  been  issued  last 
Friday.  Their  presentation  had  been 
kept  back  advisedly,  and  for  this  reason 
— that  there  were  two  persons  at  present 
in  prison  in  Peru,  and  the  object  of  th© 
Government  in  withholding  the  Papers 
was  not  to  prejudice  their  case,  by  ex- 
citing any  angry  feeling  in  Peru,  until 
they  were  perfectiy  certain  that  the  trial 
of  the  men  was  over  and  they  were  no 
longer  in  peril.  When,  however,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr.  Came- 
ron) put  his  Notice  on  the  Paper, 
and  took  the  responsibility  of  raising 
a  discussion  in  this  House,  the  Go- 
vernment felt  it  necessary  that  these 
Papers  should  not  be  kept  back  any 
longer.  Although  he  could  not  consent 
to  the  terms  of  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  no  one  could  be  surprised  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  had 
brought  this  question  forward,  and  it 
was  much  to  the  honour  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
find  out  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  He  did  not  admit  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  ascertained  all  its 
facts.     On  the  contrary,  his  statement 
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was  to  a  certain  extent,  and  unavoid- 
ably 80,  of  an  AT  partt  character,  and 
he  (Mr.  Bourke)  was  glad,  so  far  as 
the  Government  were  concerned,  that  he 
had  now  been  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
stating  the  whole  of  the  facts.  It  was 
a  question  which  not  only  concerned  the 
persons  in  prison,  but  the  honour  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  the  policy 
which  should  be  pursued  with  respect  to 
British  subjects  who  got  into  scrapes 
in  foreign  countries.  He  thought  the 
House  would  do  well  not  to  debate  the 
matter  at  present,  but  allow  him  to  state 
what  had  been  done.  He  could  not 
enter  fuUy  into  the  case  of  these  unfor- 
tunate men,  because  he  did  not  possess 
sufficient  information ;  and  with  reg^d 
to  the  death  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  he 
entreated  the  House  to  msmiss  from 
their  minds  at  present  what  had  been 
stated  on  that  subject.  He  might  be 
allowed  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
the  House  the  exact  condition  of  the 
Republic  of  Peru  at  the  time  when  this 
expedition  set  out.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  1874  peace  reigned  throughout 
the  whole  of  Peru.  During  that  year 
Senor  Pierola,  who  had  formerly  been 
Finance  Minister,  and  was  opposed  to 
the  Government  then  in  power,  set 
up  an  insurrectionary  movement.  He 
formed  the  design,  not  uncommon,  he 
believed,  on  the  part  of  defeated  poli- 
ticians in  the  Soum  American  Sepublics, 
of  stirring  up  discontent  and  rebellion 
in  the  coimtry.  Pierola  was  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  possessed  of  great 
energy,  and  appeared  to  be  a  person 
of  considerable  ability,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported in  his  designs  by  certain  foreign 
houses — not  Peruvian  houses,  but  he 
should  not  mention  names — in  the  town 
of  Lima.  These  houses  intended,  if  the 
insurrection  proved  successful,  to  obtain 
for  themselves  certain  benefits  in  the 
shape  of  guano  contracts.  There  had 
been  several  insurrectionary  movements 
in  Peru,  but  by  far  the  most  formidable 
was  that  initiated  by  the  Talisman.  The 
vessel  was  fitted  out  in  this  country  by 
the  agents  of  Pierola,  the  insurgent 
chief.  She  was  loaded  with  munitions 
of  war,  and  started  for  Peru.  The  at- 
tempt failed,  although  a  vast  amount  of 
bloodshed  was  caused  by  her  attack  upon 
Peru.  Peru  afterwards  became  greatly 
excited,  and  the  people  were  heavily 
taxed  on  account  of  the  measures  taken 
by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 


putting  down  the  insurrection.  No  doubt, 
too,  great  irritation  was  felt  all  over  the 
country  from  the  fact  of  a  British  ship, 
manned,  by  British  saUors,  being  em- 
ployed to  create  this  insurrection,  which 
no  doubt  caused  most  serious  evils,  both 
privately  and  publicly,  to  the  Eepublic 
of  Peru.  Who  the  wicked  men  were 
who  acted  in  this  country  as  agents  for 
Pierola  he  did  not  know,  but  no  name 
was  too  bad  to  apply  to  them ;  and  he 
only  wished  the  hon.  Member  for  Glas- 
gow would  apply  as  much  energy  in 
obtaining  what  ^owledge  he  could  of 
the  conduct  of  these  people  as  he  had 
applied  to  other  parts  of  this  case. 

De.  CAMEEON  wished  to  explain. 
As  far  as  he  knew,  there  certainly  had 
been  no  Glasgow  men  mixed  up  with 
the  case.  He  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
any  persons  who  had  been  agents  for 
Pierda. 

Me.  BOTJEKE  said,  he  was  very  glad 
to  hear  it.  He  did  not  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Glas- 
gow knew  who  the  agents  for  Pierola 
were.  He  only  wished  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  apply  the  same  energy  he 
had  shown  in  other  parts  of  the  case  to 
find  out  who  the  agents  were  and  expose 
them  to  the  public.  Upon  those  agents 
the  responsibility  of  the  whole  misfor- 
tunes which  had  befallen  these  unfortu- 
nate men  must  rest.  The  sailors  and 
captain  might  have  their  remedy  against 
those  agents,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
obtain  it.  Already,  he  was  told,  the 
captain  was  proceeding  for  his  remedy, 
and  he  was  informed  there  was  some 
probability  of  his  making  them  respon- 
sible. But  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  and  the  hon.  and  gaUant  Mem- 
ber who  seconded  his  Motion  talked  of 
the  outrage  committed  upon  the  British 
flag  by  the  Peruvians,  he  confessed  he 
did  not  feel  that  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment had  committed  an  outrage  upon 
the  British  flag  at  all  comparable  with 
that  committed  by  the  persons  who 
made  use  of  this  vessel  for  the  purposes 
of  the  insurrection.  The  outrage  on  the 
British  flag  lay  in  this — that  it  was 
fraudulently  and  criminally  used  for 
carrying  out  a  nefarious  purpose,  so 
that  instead  of  the  British  flag  being,  as 
it  was  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
ensign  of  peace  and  of  power  all  over 
the  world,  conspirators  against  a  nation 
with  which  we  were  at  peace  converted 
it  into  the  ensign,  not  of  peace  and 
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America,  until  the  ship  returns  to  a  final  port 
of  discharge  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  liberty  to  call  at 
any  port  for  ordcos.  f^bable  period  of  engage- 
ment— ^two  years." 

He  mtist  say  those  ship  articles  were  of 
an  unprecedented  character?  What 
were  the  instructions  from  the  agent  ? 
The  Talitman  was  to  sail  to  South  Ame- 
rica, and  Mr.  Bulwer — another  man  of 
straw,  he  supposed — was  to  have  the 
sole  control  of  the  vessel  and  the  cargo. 
That,  he  should  have  thought,  was  svm- 
oient  to  cause  anyone  who  was  going  to 
sail  in  the  Talisman  as  part  of  tne  crew 
or  as  an  officer  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  destination  of  the  vessel.  They  went 
to  CardiflF,  and  there  got  their  ammuni- 
tion and  arms.  The  whole  cargo  con- 
sisted of  warlike  materials. 

Sib  HENEY  HAVELOCK  said,  he 
certainly  read  the  statement  differently. 
The  cargo  consisted  of  1,000  packets  of 
merchandize. 

Me.  BOUEKE  :  Every  one  of  those 
packets  consisted  of  warlike  materials. 
I  An  hon.  Membeb  :  Did  the  captain 
know  it  7]  He  would  not  ask  what  was 
the  notion  of  Captain  Haddock,  who 
was  in  prison,  when  the  Talitman 
arrived  at  a  Chilian  port  she  took  on 
board  39  of  these  insurgents,  who  re- 
mained some  time  on  board  before 
the  vessel  started  again.  There  were 
many  circumstances  that  would  jus- 
tify suspicion,  particularly  the  circum- 
stance that  Mr.  Bulwer  left  the  vessel 
to  go  into  the  interior  and  came  back 
with  the  insurgents.  They  touched 
at  another  port,  and  yet  nothing  was 
done  by  the  sailors  or  captain;  the 
sailors  did  not  express  any  wish  to  leave 
the  ship.  The  vessel  then  started  for 
Peru  xmder  cover  of  a  statement  that 
they  were  going  to  Vancouver's  Island. 
He  saw  the  statement  he  was  making 
met  with  disapproval,  and  he  knew  the 
objection  that  wotild  be  made ;  but  what 
was  he  to  do,  seeing  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  attacked  ?  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow  would  withdraw  the 
Motion  he  (Bfc.  Bourke)  would  sit  down. 
He  had  no  wish  to  prolong  the  debate. 

De.  CAMEEON:  The  mischief  has 
been  done,  and  I  shall  not  withdraw  the 
Motion. 

Me.  BOUEKE  said,  it  was  true  the 
DMSchief  had  been  done,  but  the  Go- 
vernment was  blamed  for  it — this  was  a 
hostile  Motion,  and  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 


power,  but  of  war,  and  war  of  the  most 
contemptible  and  disastrous  character. 
If  the  House  would  allow  him,  he  would 
describe  as  shortly  as  he  could  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  occurred  with  re- 
gard to  the  Talisman.  He  was  bound 
to  do  so,  because  the  statement  of  the 
Mover  and  Seconder  could  not  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct.  It  seemed  that  the 
Talisman  was  a  steamer  of  135  to  140 
tons.  She  was  built  by  Messrs.  Black- 
wood and  Gordon,  Port  Glasgow,  for 
Mr.  Martin  Orme,  27,  Eobertson  Street, 
Glasgow,  and  by  them  was  employed  to 
trade  between  Glasgow  and  the  High- 
lands. She  sailed  in  1874,  on  behalf  of 
her  present  owners,  for  the  expedition. 
At  page  41  of  the  printed  Papers  Mrs. 
Eoberts,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  officers, 
stated  —  "My  husband  became  chief 
engineer  of  her  in  December,  1872." 
Mr.  Orme,  in  April  1874,  sold  the  Talis- 
man. The  sale  was  effected  by  commis- 
sion ;  but  besides  their  agents,  the  par- 
ties or  party  who  bought  the  vessel  was 
represented  by  a  Mr.  Fair,  who  super- 
intended the  fitting  out  of  the  vessel 
after  the  sale,  and  also  engaged  the 
crew.  Who  that  Mr.  Fair  was  he  should 
like  to  know. 

De.  CAMEEON  believed  he  was  a 
working  engineer  in  Liverpool — a  man 
of  straw — in  whose  name  the  vessel  was 
registered. 

Me.  BOUEKE  said,  he  was  very  glad 
to  hear  it.  The  fact  of  his  being  a  man 
of  straw  made  it  still  worse.  The  master, 
on  the  20th  of  November,  1874,  stated— 

""We  left  Qlasgow  on  or  about  the  6th  of 
May,  and  cleared  out  from  that  port  for  the 
Kiver  Plate,  vid  Cardiff,  where  I  arrived  about 
the  9th,  and  left  on  the  19th,  having  taken  on 
board  a  supply  of  coal,  arms,  ammunition, 
clothing,  &c.,  with  instructions  from  the  agents 
of  the  steamer,  Messrs.  Moian,  GtaUoway,  and 
Co.,  to  proceed  to  the  Biver  Plate." 

Who  Messrs.  Moran  and  Galloway  were 
he  did  not  know  ;  but  the  articles  were 
such  as  should  certainly  have  aroused  sus- 
picion. He  had  asked  a  great  number 
of  shipowners,  who  aU  informed  him 
that  they  were  of  a  nu>st  suspicious  cha- 
racter ;  no  man  shoulil  have  signed  them 
without  inquiring  most  particularly 
about  them.  In  me  ship's  articles  the 
voyage  was  thus  desoribM — 

"  Glasgow,  vid  Cardiff,  Monte  Video,  and,  or 
if  remiired,  to  any  port  or  ports  in  South  Ame- 
rica, North  or  Souin  Pacific,  Australasian  Colo- 
nies, Indian  or  China  Seas,  Mauritius  or  West 
Indies,  British   North  America,  or  States  of 

Mr.  Bourke 
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man  would  withdraw  it  he  would  Bit 
down.  He  appealed  to  anybody  in  the 
House  to  tell  hun  how  to  deal  with  this 
question.  Here  was  a  direct  Motion 
against  the  Qoveniment  to  which  they 
could  not  possibly  assent;  because,  if 
they  did  assent  to  it,  it  was  assenting  to 
an  inquiry  into  their  own  (X)nduct. 
After  the  speech  which  had  been  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  who  had  brought 
forward  the  Motion,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  re&ain  from  going  into  the 
caae,  although  he  deprecated  with  all 
the  force  he  could  the  course  that  was 
forced  upon  him.  When  the  Talisman 
arrived  in  the  Chilian  waters  she  was 
seen  there  by  a  British  Consul,  and  he 
would  only  refer  to  Page  23  of  the 
Papers  for  what  was  said  by  the  British 
Consul  without  reading  it. 

Me.  COWEN  :  If  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  about  to  state  will  in  any 
way  prejudice  the  case,  will  he  state 
what  ne  will  do  without  submittiug  any- 
thing else  to  the  House  ? 

Me.  BOTJEKE  said,  if  the  Motion 
were  withdrawn  he  would  sit  down ; 
but  serious  charges  had  been  made  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock)  against  the  (Jovemment,  and 
he  must  answer  them.  He  had  taunted 
them  in  no  unmeasured  terms  as  to  the 
course  which  they  had  pursued,  and  had 
comp&red  their  conduct  with  that  of  an- 
other Government  about  which  he  should 
have  something  to  say  later  on.  He 
would  gladly  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Member  and  curtail  his  observa- 
tions if  the  Motion  were  withdrawn. 

De.  CAMERON  declined  to  withdraw 
the  Motion,  and  said  he  had  made  the 
reference  he  was  asked  to  make  to 
what  was  said  by  the  Consul ;  he  had 
observed  it  before,  but  it  struck  him  the 
Consul  was  prejudiced  by  what  he  had 
seen  unoiBcially. 

Me.  BOHRKE  said,  he  must  go  on, 
and  leave  the  responsibility  with  those 
who  attacked  the  conduct  of  Government; 
and  he  would  only  remind  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  what  he  had  said  privately  as  to 
his  opinion  of  the  position  in  wluch  he 
was  placed.  In  one  part  of  the  case 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  made  a 
very  serious  omission.  He  did  not  say 
what  took  place  in  Faouka  Bay,  be- 
cause that  was  where  the  insurrection 
occurred.  The  vessel  set  sail  and  went 
into  Pacukb  Bay,  which  was  within  the 
teiritoiies  of  Peru.    (He  (Mr.  Bourke) 


did  not  suggest  that  the  crew  were  re- 
sponsible, because  the  captain  was  away 
— in  fact  he  was  in  prison — but  because 
the  crew  were  not  responsible  that  was 
no  reason  why  the  people  of  Pern  should 
not  be  irritated  and  excited  against  the 
British  ship  and  sailors,  when  they  knew 
that  an  attack  had  been  made  at  great 
trouble  and  expense,  not  to  speak  of 
bloodshed,  in  putting  down  this  insur- 
rection. He  now  came  to  a  part  of  the 
case  on  which  he  could  speak  more 
freely,  and  that  was  the  iUegahties  that 
were  committed  in  regard  to  the  captain, 
the  eng^eer,  and  the  crew.  When  the 
captaii^  was  taken  out  at  Paoasmayo  Bay 
he  was  put  in  prison,  and  subsequently  he 
was  put  on  board  a  vessel  and  taken  down 
to  Callao.  He  would  not  say  the  captain 
was  treated  properly ;  but  he  was  a 
prisoner ;  and  he  was  afraid  the  treat- 
ment he  was  subjected  to  was  the  treat- 
ment to  which  all  prisoners  were  sub- 
jected in  Peru.  As  to  the  engineer, 
Eoberts,  the  hon.  Memberspokeperfectly 
right  when  he  said  that  he  was  put  in 
prison,  and  that  there  had  been  some 
irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  in  their  treatment  of 
him ;  but  if  he  (Mr.  Bourke)  had  been 
Eoberts  he  should  have  preferred  being 
on  board  ship  than  to  have  been 
in  a  Peruvian  prison.  No  doubt  the 
transfer  of  the  men  to  the  JBuasear 
was  an  irregular  proceeding,  just  as 
the  use  of  the  Talisman  as  a  transport 
was  irregular.  If  the  same  thing  nad 
happened  to  a  more  civilized  country 
— if  an  English  frigate  had  found  a  vessel 
on  our  coasts  inciting  the  people  to  in- 
surrection, the  frigate  would  have 
brought  her  into  port  and  had  her  con- 
demned by  an  Admiralty  Court;  but 
there  had  been  cases  of  a  different 
character;  and  during  the  American 
War  vessels  were  made  use  of  by  the 
Federal  authorities  before  they  were 
condemned.  That  was  an  irregularity 
or  a  novelty ;  it  might  have  been  author- 
ized by  municipal  law,  but  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  rule  and  practice  to  take  a 
vessel  and  use  her  for  a  Government 
before  she  was  condemned.  All  the 
irregularities  that  had  been  committed 
had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Peruvian  Government ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  think  it  expedient  to  make 
use  of  them.  Use  had  been  made  of 
them  by  the  Consul  in  brining  them  to 
the  notioe  of  the  Peruvian  Government, 
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because  the  main  object  of  Her  Majestjr's 
GoTemment  from  first  to  last  bad  been  to 
obtain  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  But 
no  mortal  man  had  been  injured  by 
those  irregularities,  or  prejudiced,  and 
as  to  the  user  of  the  Talisman,  she  being 
condemned  afterwards,  there  was  no- 
thing in  that.  But  as  to  what  might 
take  place  eventuallj  the  Government 
had  reserved  their  rights,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  need  not  be  afraid 
that  the  Government  would  relax  their 
efforts.  He  did  not  wish  to  draw  any 
comparisons  between  what  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  did  and  Her  Majesty's  Gk)vem- 
ment.  There  was  no  statesmait  living 
or  dead  for  whose  character  he  had  a 
greater  respect  than  that  of  Lord 
Falmerston.  and  for  everything  he  had 
written  or  said  on  foreign  politics; 
but  the  hon.  Member  should  recoUect 
that,  in  reference  to  the  case  to  which 
he  had  drawn  attention — that  of  the 
CagUari — ^Lord  Palmerston  was  not  in 
office,  but  that  it  was  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  who,  when  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  obtained  the  re- 
lease of  those  prisoners.  But  that 
case  was  a  very  different  one  from  the 
present,  as  that  steamer  started  upon  a 
perfectly  legal  voyage ;  and  when  she 
was  out  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  a 
number  of  persons,  who  were  on  board, 
overpowered  the  crew  and  took  the 
steamer  to  a  Neapolitan  port.  The 
captain,  although  he  was  upon  a  law- 
ful journey,  was  put  into  prison  and 
kept  there  for  eight  or  nine  months. 
Lord  Clarendon,  on  this  case,  informed 
our  Minister  that  it  had  occasioned  great 
excitement  and  a  most  painful  sensation 
in  this  country.  It  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  interfere  with 
Neapolitan  law,  which  must  take  its 
course  if  the  crew  had  made  themselves 
amenable  to  it;  but  that  he  did  com- 
plain that  their  sufferings  had  been 
aggravated  by  their  not  being  allowed 
to  communicate  with  their  friends,  and 
the  length  of  time  allowed  to  elapse 
before  they  were  brought  to  trial ;  and  it 
was  not  tUl  a  change  of  Government  took 
place  and  Lord  Malmesbury  came  into 
office  that  the  prisoners  were  released. 
With  regard  to  the  law  and  practice  in 
these  cases,  he  (Mr.  Bourke)  did  not  think 
anybody  could  say  that  tliere  was  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  that  of  their  ftedeces- 
sors.    It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
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that  these  were  all  cases  of  degree.  No 
doubt,  we  had  a  right  to  demand  that 
these  men  should  have  a  fair  trial,  and 
that  their  trial  should  be  held  without 
unreasonable  delay.  He  was  not  g^ing 
to  say  for  a  moment  that  an  unreason- 
able delay  in  bringing  them  to  trial  had 
not  arisen,  because  the  Papers  before 
the  House  were  fiill  of  unreasonable 
delay.  He  should,  however,  be  able  to 
show  that  from  first  to  last  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  been  remonstrating  in 
the  strongest  language  with  the  Peru- 
vian Government  on  the  subject  of  the 
delay  in  bringing  these  men  to  trial. 
At  the  time  Her  Majesty's  Government 
first  heard  of  the  men  being  imprisoned 
they  had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  soon  be  released.  This 
charge  having  been  brought  against 
Her  Majesty's  Government  he  felt  bound 
to  go  fully  into  the  question  to  show  that 
they  had  not  ceased  to  remonstrate  in 
the  strongest  manner  with  the  Peruvian 
Government.  Mr.  March,  in  December, 
1874,  wrote  to  Lord  Derby  as  follows : — 

"  Anticipating  the  Bolicitade  'which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's GK)vemment  \irill,  perhaps,  feel  in  the 
condition  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  Taliiman, 
imprisoned  in  a  country  where  places  of  confine- 
ment are  notoriously  faulty,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  is  so  irregular,  I  availed  myself 
of  the  first  opportvmity  after  the  departure  oi  the 
last  mail  to  visit  the  prison  at  Callao,  and  inquire 
fully  how  these  men  were  lodged  and  treated.  I 
had  already  done  so  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
but  this  was  the  first  time  I  could  see  the  whole 
of  the  crew  since  their  landing  from  the  Peru- 
vian ship  of  war  Hwucar.  I  was  received  with 
every  attention  by  the  gaol  authorities,  who 
allowed  me  to  converse  freely  with  the  master 
and  crew,  and  examine  the  put  of  thegaol  oc> 
cupied  by  them.  The  master,  G.  B.  Haddock, 
I  found  in  a  room  contiguous  to  the  main  build- 
ing, but  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  prisoners. 
He  app^red  somewhat  dejected,  but  did  not 
complam  of  anything.  The  men  were  in  the 
common  prison,  which,  though  not  comparable 
to  similar  establishments  in  England,  was  not  so 
bad  as  some  I  have  seen  in  Spain  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  They  lamented  the  loss  of  their 
wearing  apparel,  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  at  the  time  of  their  capture,  and  the  want 
of  proper  bedding.  They  declared  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  filibustering  expedition  on  which 
the  Taliftnan  was  engaged,  and  that  they  had 
been  misled.  Four  of  the  men  had  mattresses, 
the  rest  rugs  and  blankets,  arranged  upon  an 
inclined  boarding  erected  for  a  sleeping  place, 
similar  to  what  is  seen  in  guard-rooms  for 
soldiers.  On  leaving  the  prisoners  I  called  upon 
the  Jud^  charged  with  the  case,  who  was  at 
much  pains  to  explain  the  delay  in  the  beginning 
of  the  trial,  which,  he  said,  had  been  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  arrests  had  beei;  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Peru,  and  the  absence  of  an  effi- 
cient interpreter.  Hesaidthattheproceedingshad 
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now  commenced,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  amount  of  work  thrown  upon  his  hands 
by  the  late  arrests  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments, he  would  give  this  case  priority  over  all 
others.  I  then  visited  the  Commandant-Gene- 
ral of  Marine,  who,  in  expressing  his  willingness 
to  do  all  he  could  for  the  prisoners'  comfort, 
ordered,  in  my  presence,  the  naval  officer  now  in 
charge  of  the  Talisman  to  send  to  the  gaol  the 
mattresses  I  had  requested.  This  order  has  heon 
dnl^  executed.  During  the  interview  a  telegram 
amved  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  A£fair8  on 
the  same  subject,  from  all  of  which  and  the 
general  conduct  of  the  authorities  I  think  they 
are  desirous  of  meeting  my  representations  in  a 
conciliatory  and  fair  spirit.  I  have  not  failed  to 
avail  myself  of  every  opportunity  to  point  out 
to  them  the  facility  with  which  seamen,  as  a 
role,  are  led  astray,  and  imparting  my  impres- 
sion that  in  this  instance  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
have  been  the  victims  of  misrepresentations,  and 
that  had  they  known  the  true  object  for  which 
they  were  engaged  they  would  not  have  joined 
the  Talitman." 

Some  months  after  the  receipt  of  that 
letter  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  prisoners  were 
being  well  treated.  In  March  of  last 
year,  again.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  heard  from  Mr.  March  as  follows : — 

"  The  fact  that  the  crew,  though  still  detained, 
are  not  confined  with  convicted  prisoners,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  this  Bepublic,  will,  I  trust, 
be  viewed  with  satisfaction.  I  visited  the  gaol 
yesterday  to  make  sure  that  this  information 
was  correct,  and  from  my  inquiries  it  appears 
that  the  master  of  the  Talisman  diares  his  room 
with  three  other  political  prisoners,  two  of  whom 
are  of  the  rank  of  Colonel.  The  crew  are  with 
the  other  Peruvian  prisoners  similarly  situated, 
and  among  them  are  some  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Army." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  for- 
ward this  matter  founded  what  he  had 
said  upon  ex  parte  statements  of  the 
prisoners.  He  (Mr.  Bourke)  did  not 
suppose  they  wotild  state  anything  that 
was  deliberately  untrue ;  but  after  they 
had  passed  through  such  sufferings,  it 
would  be  very  liKely  that  their  state- 
ments would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
coloured.  At  all  events  Mr.  March's 
statement  when  he  visited  the  gaol  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  contradiction  of 
what  they  had  said.  The  Government 
had  received  similar  accounts  from  Mr. 
March  in  May.  He  said  that  in  other 
respects  the  delay  had  been  unavoidable 
on  account  of  the  double  character  of  the 
proceedings;  because  the  criminal  trial 
of  the  crew  depended  to  some  extent 
upon  the  trial  or  the  ship,  and  this  was 
a  cause  of  delay  from  firat  to  last.  An 
appeal  against  the  first  trial  took  place ; 
but  if  this  bad  not  been  the  case,  in  all 


probability,  the  prisoners  would  have 
been  liberated  before  this.  He  did  not 
say  that  this  appeal  was  the  cause  of 
their  being  kept,  because  he  was  inclined 
to  hold  the  ailment  to  the  Peruvian 
Government  that  they  had  acted  imjusti- 
fiably  in  this  case.  In  May,  Lord  Derby- 
was  not  satisfied  with  merely  writing  to 
our  Clonsul  and  our  Minister  in  Peru,  for 
on  the  fifth  of  that  month  he  telegraphed ; 
and  when  they  heard  that  one  individual 
prisoner  had  evidence  to  produce,  they 
sent  another  telegram  to  Peru.  In  fact, 
they  went  on  constantly  remonstrating, 
until  at  last  the  prisoners  were  liberated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  captain  and 
the  two  mates.  They  had  had  a  corre- 
spondence since  then  with  Peru,  and  the 
Papers  would  show  that  they  had  held 
exactly  the  same  language  as  they  held 
when  the  other  prisoners  were  detained. 
The  Foreign  Minister  of  Peru,  in  answer 
to  a  despatch  from  Mr.  March,  pressing 
on  him  that  the  trial  should  be  proceeded 
with,  wrote  that  he  had  the  pleasure  to 
inform  him  that  on  the  1st  December 
last  the  criminal  trial  on  the  charge 
brought  against  the  crew  was  begun, 
and  he  comd  assure  him  that  it  was  pro- 
ceeding in  accordance  with  the  law.  An- 
other despatch,  in  still  more  peremptory 
language,  was  written  by  Mr.  St.  John, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Peru  wrote 
in  answer  that  as  to  the  trial  of  the  cap- 
tain and  the  mates  of  the  Talieman  the 
Government  could  not  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  tribunal,  and  must  limit 
themselves  to  requesting  the  Judges  to 
dispatch  the  matter  promptly.  He  added 
that  he  could  not  admit  that  there  was 
anything  unnecessary  or  vexatious  in 
reference  to  the  obtaining  of  evidence ; 
and  that  they  would  maintain  that  the 
prisoners  had  not  been  treated  with  in- 
justice. The  importance  of  the  evidence 
was  solely  a  question  for  the  Judge,  and 
no  one  could  be  permitted  to  prejudge 
the  matter.  Mr.  St.  John  had  not  failed 
in  his  duty  of  continuing  to  protest  in 
the  strongest  language.  The  Govern- 
ment had  sent  three  or  four  tele- 
grams within  the  last  fortnight  upon 
the  subject,  and  they  heard  that  the 
trial  was  proceeding.  After  all,  per- 
haps, the  delay  had  not  been  an  un- 
mixed evil,  for  if  the  men  had  been 
tried  at  once,  when  public  feeling  in  Peru 
was  strong  against  them,  they  would 
probably  have  been  condemned  to  a 
long  period  of  penal  servitude.     The 
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allegations  of  ill-treatment  quoted  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  in  his 
letter  of  the  9th  of  July  last  were  con- 
tradicted in  a  despatch  from  Mr.  St. 
John  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  dated  from 
Lima  in  August.  No  complaint,  it  ap- 
peared, had  up  till  that  time  been  made 
by  the  crew,  either  as  to  the  quality  or 
quantity  of  the  provisions  they  received ; 
their  prison  consisted  not  of  cells,  but  of 
the  large  casemates  in  the  CaUao  fort- 
ress, which,  though  gloomy,  were  spa- 
cious and  airy ;  the  persons  confined 
along  with  them  were  principally  poli- 
tical prisoners ;  and  they  had  free  com- 
munication both  with  the  Legation  at 
Lima  and  Consulate  at  CaUao.  He 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  telegram  which  had  recently  been 
despatched  by  the  Government  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter.    It  was  as  follows : — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  consent 
to  the  trial  of  the  Talisman  prisoners  being  in- 
definitely delayed.  I  am  therefore  instructed 
to  insist  on  their  immediate  trial ;  failing  which, 
you  may  say  that  Her  Majesty's  QoTemment 
wiB  be  obliged  to  demand  the  release  of  the 
prisoners." 

He  should  not  go  into  the  case  of 
Sibley  at  present.  The  Government 
had  no  information  with  regard  to 
that  unfortunate  man's  death ;  all  they 
knew  was  that  he  was  killed  by  a 
fellow-prisoner,  and  who  that  feUow- 
prisoner  was  they  did  not  even  know. 
As  to  the  statement  that  the  other 
prisoners  engaged  in  the  transaction 
had  been  liberated,  they  had  no  evidence 
on  that  point,  and  they  believed  the 
facts  were  exactly  the  reverse.  If  it 
were  so,  it  would  enable  the  Government 
to  assume  even  a  better  position  than  at 
present.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
not  think  he  was  going  to  justify  any- 
thing that  the  Peruvian  Government 
had  done  La  the  matter.  It  was  a  g^eat 
misfortune,  no  doubt,  for  Englishmen 
who  went  to  countries  whose  laws  were 
entirely  different  from  oar  own  to  have 
to  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
laws.  But  we  could  only  claim  that 
they  should  be  fairly  tried  by  the  laws 
of  those  countries,  and  that  their  trial 
should  not  be  protracted  beyond  a  resi- 
sonable  extent.  It  was  not  very  long 
since  a  person  in  this  country  could  be 
kept  some  seven  months  untried  until 
"Winter  Assizes  were  instituted ;  and  it 
was  possible  for  a  prisoner  to  be  com- 
mitted in  July  and  not  be  tried  till  the 
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following  April.  That  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind  before  they  made  a  violent 
atta«k  on  the  law  of  a  foreign  State  be- 
cause it  was  not  as  good  as  our  own. 
He  hoped  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
statement  he  had  made,  and  would  not 
press  his  Motion  to  a  division.  He  was 
quite  prepared  to  promise  that  every- 
Uiing  the  hon.  Member  had  said  that 
evening,  as  well  as  his  pamphlet,  would 
be  sent,  as  many  of  them  already  had 
been  sent,  to  our  representative  at  Peru. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  see  what  good 
could  come  of  examining  those  persons 
before  any  tribunal  in  this  country ;  and, 
considering  that  the  statements  of  the 
hon.  Member  were  certainly  opposed  to 
all  the  Consular  reports  and  the  reports 
from  our  Minister  on  the  subject,  they 
were  bound,  in  justice  to  our  represen- 
tative at  Peru,  to  ask  him  what  his 
opinion  on  those  statements  was.  If 
our  representative  at  Peru  thought  they 
were  in  the  main  correct — they  would 
not  quibble  about  words — Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  most  decidedly  be  in 
a  position  to  do  what  they  intended  to 
do— namely,  to  lay  the  whole  case  be- 
fore the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
ask  them  whether  they  thought  the 
British  Government  had  a  case  for  de- 
manding compensation  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoners  and  their  families  for  the 
sufferings  which  they  had  endured. 
That  was  what  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  do,  and  he  hoped  the  state- 
ment would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House. 
Sis  henry  JAMES  said,  this  sub- 
ject was  one  of  such  general  interest  that 
probably  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
state  why  he  took  some  part  in  the 
debate ;  but  he  could  not  nelp  saying 
that  Mr.  Sibley,  the  father  of  the  unfor- 
tunate man  the  news  of  whose  death  had 
arrived  by  telegraph  in  this  country 
yesterday,  was  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession;  and  some  months  ago  he 
mentioned  his  son's  unhappy  position  to 
him.  He  had  been  much  struck  with 
the  moderation  and  earnestness  with 
which  that  gentleman  spoke  of  his  son's 
case,  and  nobody  could  but  sympathize 
with  his  natural  anxiety  as  to  ho  w  it  would 
terminate.  Since  the  lamentable  event 
just  announced  that  sympathy  with  him 
could  only  have  been  deepened.  He  also 
thought  the  Under  Secretary  forForeigfn 
AfEairs  would  admit  that  Mr.  Sibley  had 
not  unjustly  pressed  the  matter  upon  the 
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Poreign  Office.  When  tliat  debate  com- 
menceid  the  primary  object  in  all  their 
minds  must  have  been,  if  they  could,  to 
secure  the  release  of  the  two  men  now 
undergoing  imprisonment.  If  innocent, 
they  ought  to  nave  been  released  long 
ago.  He  recollected  the  days  when  he  and 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  were 
students  together,  and  when  he  was  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  English 
Bar;  and  when  he  (Sir  Henry  James) 
heard  him  stating  to-night  the  case 
against  these  men,  he  thought  how 
much  better  he  was  than  any  Peruyian 
Attorney  General  would  be.  If  the 
Hepresentative  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  this  House  could  make  out  such 
a  strong  case  against  these  men,  they 
might  be  sure  his  ailments  would  be 
re-echoed  in  Peru.  If  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  bad  said  that  the 
facts  of  the  shipment  of  this  crew  were 
such  that  the  Peruvian  Qflvemment  were 
entitled  primd  facie  to  an  inquiry,  every- 
body would  have  admitted  it.  What  he 
could  not  understand  was  why  his  hon. 
Friend  had  constituted  himself  the  advo- 
cate against  these  men.  The  Mover  of 
the  Besolution  had  quite  accepted  the 
proposition  that  the  Peruvian  authorities 
had  a  right  to  seize  this  vessel,  and  that 
they  had  a  right  to  hold  the  men  until 
they  made  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
crew  were  innocent  or  guilty.  And  yet 
it  was  to  justify  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  was  not  attacked  that  the 
defence  of  the  Peruvian  CK>vemment  and 
the  case  against  those  unfortunate  men 
had  been  brought  before  the  House  that 
night  by  the  Under  Secretary.  It  was 
entirely  in  relation  to  matters  subsequent 
to  all  that  that  the  cause  of  complaint  arose 
in  that  case.  These  men  were  arrested 
in  the  month  of  November,  1874.  There 
was  no  step  taken  to  vindicate  the  inno- 
cence of  these  men  till  November,  1 875 
— an  innocence  not  to  be  demonstrated 
by  trial,  but  an  innocence  existing  by 
admission  of  the  Peruvian  Qovemment, 
and  which  must  have  existed  from  the 
beginning.  What  was  the  reason  given 
for  that  delay  ?  It  was  said  the  reason 
was  we  could  not  establish  their  inno- 
cence until  the  position  of  the  vessel  had 
been  determined  by  the  Prize  Court.  He 
should  like  to  ask  the  Attorney  General 
what  the  decision  of  the  Prize  Court  had 
to  do  with  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  vessel  with  the  guilt  or  innocraice  of 


these  men  ?  To  accept  that  view  would 
be  to  reduce  the  judgment  of  the  Prize 
Court  to  an  absurdity,  because  directly 
the  Prize  Court  had  adjudged  the  vessel 
a  lawful  prize  the  men  would  be  dis- 
chai^ed.  He  could  understand  that 
statement  if  the  Prize  Court  had  said 
that  the  vessel  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
free — that  the  innocence  of  the  men 
might  spring  from  the  innocence  of  the 
vessel ;  but  the  guilt  of  the  vessel  being 
established,  the  Peruvian  Government 
said  they  should  allow  these  men  to  go 
free.  There  was  cause  of  complaint,  and 
grave  cause,  existing  &om  the  very  first 
— namely,  that  for  12  months  these  men 
were  detained  for  a  proceeding  that  did 
not  affect  their  innocence  or  gnilt.  The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  assumed,  and  rightly  assumed, 
that  we  should  give  due  consideration  to 
the  execution  of  the  municipal  law  in 
operation  in  foreign  countries,  and  that 
foreign  countries  should  be  allowed  to 
execute  its  own  laws  freely  and  fiilly 
towards  its  own  subjects  or  foreigners. 
But  that  must  be  within  ordinary  limits. 
No  country  had  a  right  out  of  its  own 
mere  arbitrary  will  to  detain  prisoners 
of  another  nationality  beyond  the  time 
they  would  detain  their  own  subjects 
under  similar  circumstances.  Did  not 
the  Under  Secretary  feel  that  there  had 
been  undue  detention  in  this  case  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  mentioned  the 
practice  in  this  country  of  detaining 
persons  awaiting  their  trial ;  but  did  he 
mean  that  there  was  any  analogy  to  this 
case,  where  men  were  detained  from 
November,  1874,  to  March,  1876,  with- 
out, as  far  as  he  knew,  any  trial  being 
even  yet  commenced?  The  Peruvian 
Government  kept  the  men  in  custody  12 
months  without  any  very  strong  protest 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  had  taken  so  much  care 
of  the  Peruvian  Government  that  he 
described  the  imprisonment  as  one  of 
which  the  men  had  no  cause  to  complain. 
But  he  (Sir  Henry  James)  found  that 
the  men  were  constantly  complaining. 

Mk.  BOUEKE  said,  he  merely  read  a 
despatch  from  Mr.  March,  in  which  he 
described  the  men's  condition,  and  stated 
that  they  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 
He  (Mr.  Bourke)  did  not  give  any 
opinion  himself.  When  Her  Majesty's 
Government  received  that  despatch  they 
had  every  reason  to  beheve  the  prisoners 
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were  well  treated,  and  therefore  they  did 
not  send  a  strong  remonstrance  at  the 
time. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  said,  that  in  a 
despatch,  dated  the  9th  of  August,  1875, 
Mr.  Sibley  wrote — 

"As  I  before  obserred,  the  casements  in  which 
these  men  are  confined  are  very  gloomy,  and 
have  been  unequivocaUy  condemned  by  one  of 
the  principal  Judges  of  Peru." 

The  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  not  dealt  with  the  case  as  a  Eepre- 
sentative  of  the  British  Government 
ought  to  have  dealt  with  it.  The  point 
was  that  these  men  were  confined  in 
Peru  still,  and  that  the  Peruvian  Go- 
vernment had  acted  not  only  in  an  arbi- 
trary manner,  but  that  they  had  acted  in 
a  lawless  manner,  and  in  a  way  alto- 
gether unjustified  by  International  Law. 
At  a  time  when  this  vessel  was  under  the 
British  flag,  if  she  was  under  any  flag, 
the  Peruvian  Government,  without  having 
the  right  to  say  that  she  had  been  guilty 
of  any  unlawful  act,  took  her  for  their 
own  purposes — for  the  purposes  of  their 
war.  If  she  had  gone  to  the  bottom, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  in  rela- 
tion to  compensation  to  the  owners  ?  It 
was  said  they  would  in  that  case  have 
looked  to  the  Peruvian  Government;  but 
the  Peruvian  Government  had  made 
defaults  in  other  things  besides  their  law 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  What 
would  have  been  the  result  if  his  hon. 
Friend  had  had  to  appeal  to  the  Peruvian 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of 
the  vessel,  if  she  had  not  been  found 
guilty  and  condemned  by  the  Prize 
Court  of  Peru  ?  Not  the  slightest  com- 
pensation would  have  been  given  to  the 
owners.  After  the  Peruvian  Government 
had  used  the  men  and  the  vessel  for  the 
purposes  of  their  war,  they  put  the  men 
in  prison  again.  And  how  had  the  Go- 
vernment treated  this  protracted  wrong  ? 
It  might  have  been  merely  an  omission 
upon  their  part;  but  whatever  the  cause, 
they  had  made  no  protest  against  it,  and 
they  had  allowed  these  prisoners  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Peruvian 
Government  one  day  and  then  used  with 
harshness  the  next.  He  would  ask  the 
House  to  consider  what  would  have 
happened  if  we  had  found  some  time  ago 
an  American  filibuster  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  had  captured  her,  and  kept 
American  citizens,  who  might  have  been 
on  board,  for  18  months  without  a  trial, 

JUr.  Bourke 


had  taken  them  to  prison  and  then  out 
of  prison,  to  put  them  on  board  the  vessel 
that  they  might  be  used  either  for  pur- 
poses of  trading  or  war  ?    What  would 
have  been  the  consequence  had  we  used 
them  for  our  purooses,  keeping  them  in 
compulsory  service  towards  the  Crown, 
and  all  that  without  a  trial  ?    He  had 
no  desire  to  see  this  case  made  one  for 
passing  censure  upon  the  Government. 
He  was  disposed  rather  to  say,  let  the 
past    be    forgotten.     The   question    he 
would  have  dealt  with  was,  What  was 
to  be  done  for  the  future  for  the  safety 
of  the  men  who  survived ;  and  what  were 
they  to  do  for  the  honour  of  the  British 
flag  ?    He  was  personally  interested  in 
the  case  of  the  unfortunate  man  whose 
death,  which  they  had  just  heard  of,  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  delay  that  had 
taken  place.    They  knew  that  if  he  had 
had  that  justice  to  which  he  was  entitled 
he  would  not  be  lying  dead  within  the 
walls  of  a  Peruvian  prison.    As  to  the 
other  men,  he  (Sir  Henry  James)  would 
ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  whether 
the  time  had  not  arrived  for  them  to 
demand  justice  for  those  men?     The 
Peruvian  Government  had  had  ample 
time  for  their  trial.    They  had  not  ex- 
plained why,  from  November,  1874,  to 
November,  1875,  these  men  had  not  been 
brought  to  trial.    They  had  refused  to 
allow  these  men  to  establish  their  inno- 
cence, and  they  had  refused  to  prosecute 
them  and  establish  their   guilt.    Had 
not   the   time    come   now  when   Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  bear  the 
responsibility  of  saying  on  the  part  of 
the  country  that  British  subjects  should 
not  be  detained  without  a  fair  trial; 
that    they   had    given    the    Peruvian 
authorities  full  opportunity  for  carrying 
into  effect  their  municipal  law;  that  if 
they  had  neglected  that  opportunity  the 
fault  was  theirs,  and  not  ours ;  and  that 
now  we  asked  that  those  men,  if  not 
tried,  should  be  released?    The  matter 
of  obtaining  compensation  was  a  very 
small  question  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  justice  for  these 
men  in   prison.      Accepting    fully  the 
assurance  of  the  Government  that  if  still 
untried  they  should  be   liberated,  he 
would  ask  his  hon.  Friend  (Dr.  Cameron) 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  avoid 
taking  a  vote  on  the  subject.   They  were 
seeking  not  to  oppose  the  Government, 
but  tp  strengthen  it,  and  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  let  it  go  forth  that  not  only 
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hon.  Members  who  were  Mends  of  the 
prisoners  were  watching  the  action  of 
the  Government,  but  that  a  greater  and 
broader  circle  of  Members  who  were 
interested  in  defending  the  honour  of 
the  English  flag  would  demand  either 
that  these  men  should  be  speedily 
brought  to  trial,  or  that  they  should  be 
released. 

Me.  W.  holms  ventured  to  think 
that  in  this  case  a  great  and  flagrant 
injustice  had  been  done  to  certain  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  some  discredit 
had  been  brought  on  the  British  flag  by 
what  had  occurred.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Glasgpow  had  so  fully 
detailed  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  subject  that  it  would  not  be  neces- 
saty  for  him  to  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  by  giving  any  further  particulars. 
A  case  of  the  strongest  character  had 
been  made  out,  forcing  upon  the  Govern- 
ment a  double  duty — first,  so  far  as  re- 
garded the  men  in  prison.  They  ought 
to  have  an  immediate  trial,  or  release ; 
and  as  regarded  18  of  the  crew  who  had 
been  released,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
British  Government  to  demand  from  the 
Peruvian  (Government  redress  for  all  the 
wrongs  and  injuries  they  had  sufiisred. 
He  had  listened  with  some  surprise  to 
the  statement  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  the  responsibility  as  to  what 
had  happened  must  rest  with  the  parties 
who  had  fitted  out  the  Talisman.  At  all 
events,  the  men  continued  to  be  British 
subjects,  and  upon  that  ground  alone, 
whether  tiiey  were  guilty  or  innocent, 
they  were  entitled  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag.  Passing  from  the 
crew,  he  would  ask  what  the  Govern- 
ment had  done,  or  proposed  to  do,  with 
reference  to  the  outrage  on  the  British 
flag?  WhUe  the  vessel  still  retained 
the  national  character,  it  had  been  un- 
lawfully seized  by  the  Peruvians  and 
used  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  troops 
from  one  place  to  another.  He  could  not 
find  that  any  steps  had  been  taken  to 
repair  this  outrage,  and  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  language  used  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affiurs,  who  had  stated  that  he  could  not 
see  what  outrage  had  been  committed  by 
the  Peruvian  Government.  That  was 
exactly  what  he  complained  of — that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  not  perceive 
that  an  outrage  had  been  offered  to  the 
national  honour.    For  his  own  part,  he 


thought  it  was  one  of  those  oases  with 
regard,  to  which  we  were  bound  to  ask 
for  satisfaction.  The  Correspondence 
revealed  that  the  policy  of  this  country 
with  reference  to  Peru  had  been  a  policy 
bordering  almost  on  apathy.  From  the 
pubUshed  despatches  it  appeared  that 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  from  time  to  time  been  called 
to  the  state  of  things  in  Peru,  and  that 
Peru  had  treated  our  repjresentations 
almost  with  contempt.  Mr.  St.  John 
wrote  to  Lord  Derby  in  November,  1875, 
calling  attention  to  the  case  of  the  four 
men  who  were  still  in  prison,  and  com- 
plaining that  "the  Peruvian  Government 
treated  with  studied  neglect  any  request 
made  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ;  "  this  did  not  appear  to  have 
roused  Lord  Derby,  while  our  Eepr esenta- 
tive  himself  appeared  to  have  been  almost 
unduly  anxious  not  to  give  offence  to  the 
Peruvian  Government,  and  could  only 
get  the  stereotyped  reply  that  the  case 
was  under  consideration.  It  was  the 
general  feeHng  of  the  people  of  this 
country  that  a  British  sulnect  in  a  foreign 
country  was  protected  by  the  British 
Government,  and  that  the  Foreign  Office 
would  insist  on  the  law  of  the  country 
being  fairly  administered  towards  him ; 
but  after  these  dealings  with  Peru  the 
public  would  come  to  believe  that  a 
British  subject  could  claim  no  protection 
from  the  Home  Government.  Where 
our  countrjrmen  were  not  protected  the 
British  flag  would  not  be  respected. 

Me.  GOEST  deprecated  the  tone 
adopted  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken,  and  who,  not  content  with 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  prisoners, 
had  thought  it  right  to  make  a  strong 
and  direct  attack  on  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  For  himself,  he 
should  refrain  from  entering  on  dan- 
gerous topics ;  but  he  would  say  that  so 
far  as  the  case  of  these  seamen  was  con- 
cerned they  deserved,  and  had  obtained, 
the  greatest  sympathy  from  both  sides 
of  the  House.  He  thought  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  hon.  Member  who  addressed  the 
House  on  this  occasion  to  make  the  in- 
terest of  these  men,  who  were  still  in 
confinement,  the  primary  object  of  consi- 
deration. But  that  ought  not  to  cause 
them  to  forget  how  these  men  came  to 
be  in  such  an  unfortunate  position.  As 
soon  as  he  had  read  the  Papers  on  the 
subject  he  felt  the  greatest  indignation 
that  these  poor  men  should,  without  su&> 
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picion  on  tiieir  parts,  haye  been  led  into 
trouble  and  daneer  by  persons  who,  when 
they  despatched  the  ship  from  GardifiP, 
must  have  well  known  the  unlawful  na- 
ture and  the  perilous  character  of  the 
enterprize.  The  Govemment  had  acted 
throughout  with  admirable  judgment, 
especially  considering  the  danger  which 
was  to  be  apprehended.  It  might  be 
assumed  that  there  was  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  Peruvian  Govemment  up 
to  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  ship. 
From  that  time  it  was  admitted  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Peruvian  Government  was 
highly  culpable  in  not  bringing  these 
men  to  trial.  This  had  been  the  subject 
of  strong  remonstrances,  and  it  might 
lead  to  a  claim  for  compensation.  But 
what  fault  was  to  be  found  with  Her 
Majesty's  Govemment?  Their  conduct 
had  been  admirable,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  suspicious  character  of  the  vessel 
and  the  excitement  which  existed,  in 
Peru,  their  diplomacy  had  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  all  the  men  except  the  captain 
and  two  mates  were  released  without 
punishment  of  any  kind.  What  ought 
to  have  been  done  that  was  not  done  ? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Paisley  said  that 
the  remonstrances  ought  to  have  been 
stronger ;  but  if,  instead  of  the  matter 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  diplo- 
matist like  Lord  Derby,  it  had  been 
under  the  direction  of  a  man  like  the 
hon.  Member  for  Paisley,  all  these  men 
might  have  been  kept  in  custody  up  to 
the  present  day.  It  had  been  said  by 
the  non.  and  learned  Member  for  Taun- 
ton (Sir  Henry  James)  that  the  Foreign 
Office  did  not  sufficiently  resent  the 
affront  that  was  offered  to  the  British 
flag ;  but  he  (Mr.  Gorst)  was  by  no 
means  clear  at  present  that  at  the  time 
the  ship  was  captured  she  had  a  right  to 
fly  the  British  flag  at  all,  for  she  was  in 
forcible  possession  of  the  insurgentforces, 
and  her  British  crew  were  on  board  in 
the  position  of  prisoners.  It  was  hardly 
fair  to  bring  such  charges  against  Her 
Majesty's  Govemment  when,  as  he  un- 
derstood, they  had  given  the  House  every 
assurance  that  everything  that  could  be 
done  should  be  done  to  secure  the  relief 
of  these  unfortunate  men.  Some  hon. 
Gentlemen  seemed  to  be  unaware  that 
the  trial  was  now  proceeding,  and  he 
doubted  not  that  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vem- 
ment  would  press  their  wishes  that  this 
trial  should  be  carried  on  as  speedily  as 
possible.  They  had  succeeded  m  obtain- 

Mr.  Qorst 


ing  the  release  of  one  portion  of  the 
crew;  the  trial  of  the  other  was  now 
proceiBding,  and  he  suggested  that  the 
best  thing  which  they  could  do  was  to 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Her 

Majesty's  Govemment.      

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  remarked 
that  from  some  observations  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  one  might 
gather  that  it  was  considered  sufficient  by 
the  Govemment  of  this  country,  and  aU 
they  could  require,  that  the  subjects  of 
the  Queen  of  England  should  be  treated 
equally  and  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
subjects  of  foreign  States.  He  (Mr. 
Ashley)  demurred  to  that  entirely.  In 
a  country  like  Peru,  where  our  own 
Consul  had  said  the  law  was  practically 
a  dead  letter,  and  where  the  Judges 
were  corrupt,  a  doctrine  like  that  would 
expose  our  subjects  travelling  abroad 
for  business  or  pleasure  to  arbitrary 
conduct,  tyranny,  and  even  torture.  Just 
26  years  ago  the  House  of  Commons 
decided,  after  four  nights'  debate,  that 
British  citizens  abroad  were  entitled  to 
more  effective  protection  than  such  a 
doctrine  would  afford.  The  Under 
Secretary  himself,  in  his  speech,  had 
shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
justice  by  mere  despatches  and  re- 
monstrances, couched  as  they  had  been 
in  very  mild  terms.  He  thought  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  if  these  des- 
patehes  and  remonstrances  had  been 
backed  up  by  the  presence  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  gunboats,  the  matter 
would  have  been  settled  long  ago.  The 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Foreign  Office 
virtually  admitted  this,  for  he  said  over 
and  over  again  that  he  was  astonished 
the  question  had  not  been  brought  be- 
fore the  House  long  ago;  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  he  said  that  he  could 
not  discuss  it  because  the  men  had  not 
yet  been  brought  to  trial.  Was  not 
that  an  admission  that  more  might 
have  been  done  if  our  Govemment  had 
adopted  a  vigorous  course  ?  If  no  satis- 
factory answer  was  returned  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  last  telegram,  he 
hoped  another  telegram  would  be  sent, 
and  perhaps  something  else.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  function  of  a  British 
Government  was  the  protection  of  Eng- 
lishmen abroad.  We  could  manage 
very  well  for  ourselves  at  home,  but  the 
watehful  eye  and  strong  arm  of  out 
country  were  indispensable  for  safety 
when  in  barbarous  coimtries. 
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Mb.  HEBSOHELL  said,  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  two  opinions  about 
the  conduct  of  the  aaents  who  sent  the 
Tali$man  to  Pern,  or  uiat  a  dngle  word 
was  necessarj  in  support  of  tixe  view 
that  the  PemTian  Government  had 
grounds  for  considering^  whether  pro- 
ceedings should  not  be  taken  ag^nst 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  vessel.  The 
question  was,  whether  in  this  matter 
the  Peruvian  Government  had  really 
done  what  we  had  a  right  to  insiBt  that 
they  should  do.  Perhaps  from  one 
p(Mntof  view  Her  Majesty's  Government 
inight  be  said  to  have  done  aU  that 
they  might  have  been  expected  to  do, 
yet  in  matters  of  this  kind  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  criticize  the  course 
they  had  pursued.  It  ought  not  to  be 
said  that  the  question  was  brought  for- 
ward in  a  Party  spirit.  What  he  un- 
derstood by  that  was  when  a  Motion 
was  brought  forward  for  Party  purposes. 
But  here  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
What  were  they  sent  there  for  if  not  to 
criticize  the  acts  of  the  Government  in 
a  fair  and  impartial  manner?  There 
was,  perhaps,  naturally  enough,  an  ex- 
cess of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  it  was  well  to  make  them 
feel  that  in  adopting  a  vigorous  course 
of  action  in  the  present  case  they  would 
be  supported  by  the  House  and  the 
country.  With  regard  to  the  detention 
of  the  prisoners,  there  had,  no  doubt, 
been  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Minister  at  Lima  and  the  Go- 
vernment at  home.  But  there  must 
come  a  time  when  mere  remonstrance 
must  give  way  to  something  stronger; 
and  if  our  Government  went  on  protest- 
ing too  often  and  doing  nothing  more, 
the  Pemvian  Government  would  treat 
oar  remonstrances  with  disdain.  Had 
not  the  time  now  come  when  something 
more  vigorous  might  be  said,  and  when 
a  more  decided  course  of  action  should 
be  plainly  intimated?  The  Under  Se- 
cretatT  for  Foreign  Affiurs  had,  he 
thought,  treated  the  question  of  illegality 
somewhat  too  lightly.  He  had  admitted 
that  an  outrage  against  the  principle  of 
International  Law  had  been  committed ; 
bat  was  it  enough  to  say  that  it  had 
done  no  practical  harm  ?  If  such  lan- 
guage were  held  the  Government  would 
only  tie  its  hands  at  some  future  time 
when  practical  harm  had  been  done. 
The  British  Minister  at  Lima  had  called 
attention  to  this  outrage.    He  said  that 


I  this  was  a  British  ship  under  the  British 
flag,  and  that  there  were  British  sub- 
jects on  board  who  had  been  forced 
to  work  on  a  Peruvian  man-of-war. 
That  vessel  might  have  gone  into 
action ;  and  suppose  one  of  these 
British  subjects,  thus  forced  to  serve, 
had  fallen  in  tiiat  engagement,  what 
would  have  been  said  of  the  case  of  a 
British  subject  who  had  been  treated 
in  that  manner?  And  had  not  a  vio- 
lation of  International  Law  been  equally 
committed  as  if  a  disaster  of  that  kind 
had  happened?  Such  cases  ought  to 
be  promptiy  dealt  with,  and  so  to 
have  dealt  with  it,  instead  of  waiting 
for  a  year,  would  have  strengthened 
our  position  in  any  demand  we  might 
have  to  make  upon  the  Peruvian  Go- 
vernment. He  trusted  the  Government 
would  shape  their  course  so  as  to  a£ford 
to  others  who  might  be  hereafter  liable 
to  such  proceedings  the  greatest  measure 
of  safety.  If  the  Government  would  act 
with  vigour  and  foUow  the  advice  given 
them  to-night,  he  believed  they  would 
receive  a  hearty  support  from  both  sides 
of  the  House. 

Thb  ATTOENET  GENEEAL  said, 
the  question  which  the  House  had  tem- 
perately to  consider  was,  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had,  or  had  not, 
been  guilty  of  any  default  in  regard  to 
the  subject  before  the  House.  ,A31  who 
had  read  the  Papers  relating  to  this 
mattes,  and  had  heard  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr. 
Cameron),  would  sincerely  sympathize 
with  the  unhappy  men  who  had  been  so 
long  confined  in  prison,  more  especially 
in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  which 
had  occurred  since  some  of  the  men  had 
arrived  in  this  country.  But  he  warned 
hon.  Members  not  to  let  their  hearts  get 
into  their  heads,  simply  because  they 
thought  the  case  of  these  seamen  a  hard 
one.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James)  referring  to 
the  speech  of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  observed  that  it  was  an 
extremely  dangerous  thing  to  deal  with 
that  question,  and  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  as  to  what  they  said, 
lest  peradventure  they  shotild  prejudice 
the  case  of  the  unhappy  men  awaiting 
their  trial.  He  quite  agreed  with  that ; 
but  when  they  were  considering  whether 
the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  that  matter  was  justifiable  or  not, 
they  must,  of  necessity,  ask  themselves 
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whether  there  existed  any  case  for  in- 
vestigatioii  into  the  conduct  of  the 
master,  mates,  and  crew  of  that  vessel. 
All  that  he  understood  the  Under  Secre- 
taiy  to  say,  pointing  to  particular  facts 
which  had  been  strongly  alluded  to  by 
the  Mover  and  Seconder  of  the  Besolu- 
tion,  was  that  those  facts  afforded  ground 
for  inquiry  by  the  tribunals  of  Peru. 
And  if  the  Under  Secretary  was  to  be 
condemned  for  doing  that,  because  it  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  advocacy,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  had 
certainly  followed  the  same  course.  In 
discussing  that  subject  they  could  hardly 
avoid  touching  on  topics  which  might  be 
used  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  accused ; 
but  that  was  surely  not  the  fault  of  the 
Government,  because  the  matter  had 
been  brought  before  the  House — very 
properly,  he  admitted,  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow.  He  asked  the  House 
to  deal  calmly  and  dispassionately  with 
this  question,  and  not  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  ought  to  send  gun- 
boats and  iron-clads,  and  he  knew  not 
what,  into  the  waters  of  Peru,  because 
Peru  was  a  weak  and  insignificant 
Power.  A  few  gunboats  and  iron-clads 
might  crush  and  ruin  Peru ;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  they  ought  to  deal 
with  that  country  exactly  in  the  same 
way,  on  a  question  like  this,  as  they 
would  with  any  of  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  It  was  admitted  that  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  had  sent  out  the 
Talisman  and  controlled  her  movements 
was  open  to  the  severest  .condemnation. 
She  went  into  the  waters  of  Peru;  a 
number  of  insurgents  bent  on  over- 
throwing the  Government  of  that  country 
boarded  her ;  he  did  not  say  that  the 
master  and  crew  were  in  the  least  guilty, 
but  those  who  were  in  command  of  her 
undoubtedly  committed  a  gross  breach 
of  the  municipal  law  of  Peru,  and  also 
acts  of  piracy  in  the  waters  of  Peru. 
Nobody  could  doubt  that  after  the  evi- 
dence disclosed  in  the  documents  before 
the  House,  the  master  of  the  port  on 
going  on  board  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
when  the  soldiers  of  Peru  went,  as  they 
lawfully  might  do,  in  a  boat  to  ascertain 
what  the  purposes  of  the  vessel  were, 
they  were  fired  upon,  and  then  the 
vessel  absconded,  taking  the  master  of 
the  port  along  with  her.  The  vessel 
sailed  some  hundreds  of  miles  south  of 
Callao,  and  there  landed  the  insurgents, 
who  got  up  into  the  country  and  raised 

The  Attorney  General 


a  rebellion  which  led  to  great  disorder 
and  bloodshed,  when  down  came  a  Pe- 
ruvian man-of-war  and  took  her  fla- 
grants  delicto.  If  a  vessel  went  into  the 
Thames  and  committed  such  outrages, 
should  we  have  said  that  there  was  no 
case  for  inquiry,  no  case  for  her  con- 
demnation, or  for  the  conviction  of  her 
of&cers  and  crew,  if  they  were  guilty  ? 
It  was  not  for  this  country  to  judge  of 
the  innocence  or  the  guilt  of  persons  who 
were  accused  of  breaking  the  municipal 
law  of  a  foreign  country.  It  was  a 
question  solely  tor  the  tribunals  of  that 
ioreign  countay  to  decide.  Well,  the 
vessd  was  seized  and  the  men  were  im- 
prisoned. There  were  several  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow — the  seizure  of  the  ship,  the 
employment  of  the  ship  by  the  Governor, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  crew.  The 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreigfn  Afijairs  had 
admitted  &om  the  beginning,  in  the 
most  open,  candid,  and  express  manner, 
that  the  use  of  the  vessel  by  the  Peru- 
vian Government  was  illegal,  and  ought 
to  have  been  remonstrated  against;  but 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  remon- 
strated against  that  act  in  the  stroneest 
terms.  As  regarded  the  crew,  they  had 
been  sent  on  board  the  Suatoar  because  it 
would  have  been  absurd  to  have  sent 
them  in  their  own  ship  with  a  prize  crew 
weaker  than  themselves,  whom  they 
might  easily  have  overpowered  and  have 
thus  regained  possession  of  the  vessel. 
True  it  was  that  some  of  the  crew  had 
been  put  into  the  Pervian  uniform,  and 
that  on  this  point  also  an  irregularity 
had  been  committed ;  but  here,  again, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  remon- 
strated against  the  act  in  the  strongest 
terms.  He  must  ask  the  House,  whe- 
ther it  would  have  been  wiser  at  that 
particular  time  for  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  have  pressed  the  point 
more  strongly  than  they  did  against  the 
Peruvian  Government,  and  thus,  per- 
haps, have  g^ven  rise  to  considerable 
irritation  on  their  part.  Depend  upon 
it  that  the  crew  had  lived  far  happier 
and  more  healthy  lives  on  board  the 
Peruvian  man-of-war  and  on  board  the 
Taliimdn  than  they  would  have  done  had 
they  been  confined  in  the  gloomy  case- 
mates of  Callao.  Was  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  send,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested by  an  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley),  a  couple  of  gunboats, 
and  to   bombard  Callao  because  this 
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Slegality  had  been  oommittedf  Had 
they  done  so  it  might  have  recalled  to 
the  minds  of  the  Pemvian  authoritiea 
that  a  groas  and  grievous  outrage  had 
possibly  been  committed  by  British  eab- 
jects  against  the  Peruvian  municipal  law, 
and,  in  his  opinion ,  Her  Maj  esty' s  Govern- 
ment acted  wisely  in  handling  this  diffi- 
cult subject  with  some  delicacy.  If  these 
men  had  been  hurried  on  to  an  instant 
trial,  might  there  not  have  been  a  great 
chance  that  the  verdict  would  almost  in- 
evitably have  been  against  them  ?  Now 
as  to  the  real  and  substantial  ground 
of  complaint.  It  was  true  that  these 
men,  instead  of  being  tried  expeditiously, 
were  kept  in  disagreeable  confinement 
for  12  months  or  more.  The  question 
was,  whether  the  delay  was  such  a  delay 
as  to  give  to  the  Government  the  right 
not  only  to  remonstrate,  but  to  claim 
compensation  or  to  exact  some  repara- 
tion by  force  from  the  Peruvian  Qt)vem- 
ment?  Was  the  delay  a  matter  for 
which  the  Gk>vemment  of  Peru  were 
responsible,  or  was  it  a  matter  for  which 
the  tribunals  were  responsible  ?  If  it 
was  the  tribunals,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment could  not  make  out  any  claim 
for  compensation.  The  tribunals  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not 
proceed  with  the  trial  of  these  men  who 
were  found  on  board  the  Talisman  until 
the  condemnation  of  the  Talitman  had 
been  established.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  said  that  he  could 
not  understand  that.  But  the  Attorney 
General  for  Peru  said  this  was  the  law 
of  Peru,  and  the  law  of  France  also, 
and  the  Minister  for  Peru  said  this  was 
the  reason  why  the  trial  did  not  proceed. 
If  the  tribunals  were  right  in  delaying 
the  trial  of  the  men  till  the  decision  as 
to  the  condemnation  of  the  vessel  itself, 
we  had  no  ground  of  complaint.  "When 
the  vessel  was  condemned  the  case  of 
the  men  was  investigated,  and  it  wds 
found  that  the  crew  were  not  implicated, 
but  that  it  was  otherwise  as  regarded 
the  captain  and  mate.  The  tribunals 
might  have  been  wrong  in  coming  to 
this  conclusion ;  but,  even  if  this  were 
so,  the  Executive  Government  were  not 
responsible  for  the  errors  of  the  tribu- 
nal. In  support  of  this  proposition,  he 
would  quote  a  high  authority,  that  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  who, 
in  the  course  of  the  celebrated  Arbitra- 
tion at  Geneva,  said  that  as  regarded 
any  miscarriage  of  justice   in  matters 

YOL.  CCXXVin.    [thibd  seeies.] 


within  the  sphere  of  mimicipal  law,  it 
was  utterly  out  of  the  question  to  sup- 
pose that  a  Government,  having  done 
what  in  it  lay,  as  by  seizing  a  vessel 
and  bringing  it  properly  before  the 
Courts,  coula  be  held  liable  because, 
through  some  mistake  or  accident,  jus- 
tice might  have  been  evaded.  In  this 
case,  also,  if  the  fault  lay  with  the 
Peruvian  tribunals,  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment were  not  responsible.  It  might 
be  that  the  long  delay  was  the  result  of 
the  action  of  the  tribunals,  or  the  result 
of  some  action  of  the  Executive.  But 
what  had  Her  Majesty's  (Government 
done  ?  They  had  remonstrated  strongly, 
and  through  their  remonstrances  18  of 
the  crew  had  been  released,  though  the 
captain  and  one  of  the  mates  remained 
for  trial.  The  remonstrance  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  continued,  and  it  had  in- 
creased in  strength  as  time  had  advanced, 
and  the  time,  he  should  think,  had  come 
when  the  remonstrance  might  assume 
some  definite  shape.  There  could  be 
no  reason  for  more  delay  under  the 
municipal  law,  because  the  vessel  had 
been  condemned.  He  would  call  attention 
once  more  to  the  despatch  sent  out  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  18th  of 
this  month — 

"Her  Majesty's  GoTemment  cannot  consent 
to  the  trial  of  the  Talitman  prisoseis  being  in- 
definitely delayed.  I  have  therefore  to  instruct 
you  to  insist  upon  their  immediate  trial,  failing 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  he  com- , 
polled  to  demand  Vk&x  immediate  release." 

Thus,  if  there  was  further  delay,  the 
release  of  the  prisoners  would  be  de- 
manded, tried  or  untried.  We  must 
remember  that  in  Peru,  as  in  some  other 
coimtries,  the  trial  of  criminals  was  not 
conducted  in  the  same  way  as  it  was 
conducted  here.  Evidence  was  taken  by 
depositions,  which  was  in  itself  a  cause 
of  delay ;  but,  in  case  of  further  delay, 
the  unconditional  release  of  the  prisoners 
would  be  demanded  ;  and  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  demanded  their  release, 
and  that  command  was  not  complied 
with,  steps  would  no  doubt  be  taken  to 
enforce  it.  It  was  a  matter  of  pain, 
perplexity,  and  difficulty,  requiring  the 
most  careful  and  delicate  handling  in 
order  to  prevent  these  unfortunate  men 
from  being  involved  in  ruin.  There  was 
no  advantage  to  be  gained  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee.  The  Govern- 
ment knew  all  the  facts,  and  if  they  did 
not  act  let  them  then  be  blamed. 
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Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr.  Cameron) 
had  made  out  a  good  case.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  persons  who  eent  out 
this  ship  had  committed  a  grave  breach 
of  International  Law,  and  they  would 
probably  escape  punishment.  But  there 
was  also  no  doubt  that  in  consequence  of 
their  crime  innocent  British  subjects  had 
greatly  suffered.  He  would  not  enter 
into  the  position  of  the  two  men  now 
awaiting  their  trial;  but  he  must  say 
he  was  sorry  for  one  or  two  remarks  that 
had  been  made  by  the  Attorney  General, 
■which  would  be  telegraphed  to  the  place 
where  the  trial  would  be  held,  and  he 
believed  it  had  not  yet  begun.  [Mr. 
BouRKE  :  Yes,  it  has.]  He  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  believed  the  process  had,  but 
not  the  trial.  He  understood  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  forgotten,  no  doubt 
from  pure  accident,  to  state  that  the  acts 
complained  of  were  committed  when  the 
ship  had  been  taken  possession  of  by 
men  who  were  not  British  subjects,  and 
that  it  was  not  the  captain,  nor  the  engi- 
neer, nor  the  crew  that  took  possession 
of  the  vessel  by  force.  The  British  Go- 
vernment had  a  strong  case  for  demand- 
ing the  immediate  trial  of  these  men, 
and  he  was  glad  that  a  telegram  had 
been  sent  to  that  effect.  His  only  sur- 
prise was  that  it  had  not  been  sent  weeks, 
or  even  months,  previously.  The  learned 
Attorney  General  had  made  one  or  two 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  delay  of 
justice  which  in  the  case  of  countries 
like  Peru  would  be  rather  dangerous 
doctrine.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  said  that  there  was  no  cause 
of  complaint,  however  long  the  delay 
might  be  in  bringing  the  accused  to 
trial.  But  if,  in  the  course  of  what  in 
Peru  they  called  justice,  but  which  we 
called  injustice,  British  subjects  were 
not  brought  to  trial  within  a  somewhat 
reasonable  time,  we  should  have  great 
cause  of  complaint.  And  no  one  who 
had  read  the  Papers  could  say  that  this 
was  the  first  instance.  The  Government, 
however,  werenow  doing  their  best.  With 
respect  to  the  persons  who  had  been 
kept  in  prison  for  so  many  months  and 
then  liberated,  there  was  a  strong  case 
for  compensation.  They  had  been  re- 
leased without  trial  because  the  Peruvian 
Government  did  not  think  they  had  a 
case  against  them,  and  that  was  a  good 
ground  for  seeking  compensation.  The 
learned  Attorney  General  had   rather 


gone  out  of  his  way  to  justify  the  Peru* 
vian  Government  for  having  taken  these 
men  out  of  prison  and  forced  them  to  man 
one  of  their  men-of-war  and  render  ser- 
vice without  pay.     But  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  ought  first  to  have 
ascertained  his  facts.    The  chief  thing 
the  House  had  now  to  consider  was  that 
two  British  subjects  were  now  awaiting 
their  trial  who  had  been  taken  out  of 
prison  for  a  time  and  made  to  work  for 
the  convenience  of  the  Peruvian  autho- 
rities.    He  might  be  mistaken  ;  but  as 
far  as  he  knew  no  protest  had  been  made 
by  our  Minister  at  Peru  with  respect  to 
the  forced  impressment  of  the  sailors. 
The  Government  had  not  merely  to  con- 
sider those  two  men  now  in  prison,  and 
the  compensation  due  to  the  crew,  but 
also    the   situation   in   future  of  other 
British  subjects    in  Peru  and  similar 
countries.    The  Government   ought  to 
make  a  strong  protest  whenever  Inter- 
national Law  was  clearly  broken,  as  in 
this  case,  in  order  to  prevent  such  out- 
rages for  the  future.      The  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  was  right  in  saying 
that  we  ought  not  to  act  arbitrarily  and 
despotically  towards  weak  Powers ;  but 
in  this  case  it  was  the  weak  State  that 
was  exercising  despotic  power  over  us. 
It  was  just  because  it  was  weak  that  it 
did  so ;  for  they  all  felt  that  it  would  be 
undignified   to  send  our  men-of-war  to 
take  steps  to  vindicate  our  rights.    The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  asked  what 
we  would  do  in  such  a  case,  and  his 
reply  was  that  no  Power  in  Europe  would 
have  treated  our  subjects  as  Peru  had 
done.     No  doubt  our  Minister  at  Peru 
had  a  difficult  task  in  dealing  with  the 
Government  there,  and  it  at  first  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  that 
he  had  been  too  quickly  satisfied  that 
the  prison  was  not  too  bad ;  but  when 
he  came  to  read  through  the  Papers  ha 
found  that  bad  as  the  prison  in  question 
was  it  was  not  half  so  bad  as  some  others. 
The  English  Minister  at  Peru,  therefore, 
should  not  be  judged  too  hardly.     It 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  take  advantage  of  the  present  event ; 
and— having  obtained  justice   for  the 
two  prisoners  and  the  crew — they  ought 
to  inform  Peru  that  she  could  not  bo 
permitted,   with    impunity,  to  outrago 
International  Law  with  respect  to  Eng- 
lish subjects.    ["  Divide ! "]    An  hon. 
Member  cried  "Divide;"    but  he  (Mr. 
W.  E,  Forster)  hoped  the  House  would 
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not  divide.  He  did  not  think  that  a 
Committee  of  the  House  sitting  on  the 
conduct  of  a  foreign  Oovemment  would 
be  the  most  satisfactory  tribunal  for  con- 
sidering this  question;  but,  above  all, 
when  they  knew  what  the  result  of  a 
division  would  be,  he  did  not  think  there 
would  be  any  advantage  in  having  a 
telegram  sent  to  Peru  stating  that  the 
subject  had  been  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  great  ability, 
and  that  they  had  decided  against  the 
Motion.  He  therefore  hoped  his  hon. 
Priend  would  be  satisfied  with  the  strong 
support  the  Motion  had  received  and  the 
assurance  that  the  Government  would  do 
their  utmost  to  obtain  justice  for  these 
men. 

The  CH  ANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER entirely  concurred  in  the  obser- 
vations with  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  closed  his  speech — for  this 
reason,  that  in  this  case  there  really  was 
a  universal  agreement  in  two  or  three 
leading  points.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  conduct  of  those  who  manned 
and  sent  the  Taluman  on  her  voyage 
was  entirely  blameable,  and  that  the 
Peruvian  Government  were  in  their 
right  in  capturing  the  ship  and  proceed- 
ing with  the  trial  of  those  who  were 
found  on  board;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  conceded  that  the  Peruvian  Go- 
vernment had  not  shown  that  rapidity 
in  commencing  and  proceeding  with  the 
trial  which  ought  to  have  marked  their 
conduct.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  put  the 
strongest  pressure  upon  the  Peruvian 
Ck)vemment  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
for  a  telegram  had  been  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office  from  Lima,  under  date 
Wednesday  last,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  "  the  trial  of  the  Talisman  officers 
continues — first  mate  killed  by  fellow- 
prisoner."  He  had  no  doubt  that  a 
despatch  was  on  its  way  from  which  it 
would  be  made  clear  that  the  trial  was 
proceeding.  If,  however,  it  should  prove 
not  to  be  so,  his  noble  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  AfiPairs  would 
know  what  to  do.  However  wrong 
might  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  men 
now  undergoing  or  awaiting  their  trial, 
it  was  their  manifest  right  to  be  brought 
to  trial,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  see  to  it  that  this  was  done.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
would  see  fit  not  to  proceed  to  a  division 
on  the  Motion  which  he  had  made.   The 


discussion  which  had  arisen  would 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  a  division  would  probably  be 
misunderstood  abroad,  and  could  not 
possibly  improve  the  position  of  the  men 
to  whom  the  Motion  referred.  Before 
he  sat  down  he  wished  to  notice  an  in- 
advertent misrepresentation  of  some- 
thing which  fell  from  the  Under  Secre- 
tary. The  hon.  Member  for  Poole  (Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley)  said  that  his  hon.  Friend's 
remark  was — "  That  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  if  British  subjects  in  these  cases 
were  treated  as  foreigners  were  treated," 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  very  properly 
protested  against  such  a  canon.  But 
that  was  not  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
his  hon.  Friend — it  was,  in  fact,  the 
converse  of  it.  What  he  (Mr.  Bourke) 
said  was  that — "  We  had  good  cause 
of  complaint  against  Peru  for  having 
treated  British  subjects  worse  than  her 
own  subjects,  and  that  she  was  at  the 
least  bound  to  do  as  much  for  them 
as  for  her  own  subjects."  The  hon. 
Gentleman's  remarks,  however  good 
in  themselves,  were  therefore  beside 
the  mark  so  far  as  his  hon.  Friend 
was  concerned.  An  inquiry  before  a 
Committee  might  furnish  the  Peruvian 
Government  with  an  excuse  for  further 
delay,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
duct such  an  inquiry  so  as  to  make  it  yield 
any  practical  fruit.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
press  his  Motion  to  a  division,  which 
might  be  open  to  misconstruction. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  thought 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  force  in 
the  objection  that  had  been  urged  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  against 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  this  subject,  because  it  was 
not  only  a  tardy  tribunal,  but  its  appoint- 
ment might  present  to  the  Peruvian 
Government  a  fallacious  idea  of  the  real 
state  of  feeling  prevailing  in  this  country 
on  this  question,  and  might  supply  them 
with  an  excuse  for  further  delay  in  a 
matter  in  which  there  had  already  been 
too  much  delay.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  wished  to  urge  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government  the  justice  and 
equity  of  the  proposition  contained  in 
the  Motion.  It  must  be  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
in  dealing  with  the  Government  of  Peru, 
bad  laboured  under  considerable  disad- 
vantage in  consequence  of  the  illegal 
course  that  had  been  taken  by  the  Talis- 
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man.  The  eflfect  of  that  admission,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  allowed  to  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point.  There  was, 
also,  to  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
natural  repugnance  that  Englishmen 
felt  against  using  force  towards,  a  weak 
country;  but  here  again  we  must  not 
permit  that  feeling  to  carry  us  too  far, 
because,  as  Lord  Palmerston  had  re- 
marked, sometimes  countries  presumed 
upon  their  weakness  to  do  most  unjusti- 
fiable acts,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
be  regarded  as  too  insignificant  for 
punishment.  Much  reliance  had  been 
placed  by  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
dictum  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum, 
uttered  in  the  course  of  the  Arbitration 
at  Geneva — that  when  once  a  question 
had  been  referred  to  the  tribunals  of  a 
country  the  Executive  Government  stood 
completely  dischai^ed  from  all  duty  in 
respect  of  it  to  any  foreign  nation.  He 
was  not  willing  to  allow  that  the  mere 
reference  of  a  matter  to  the  legal  tri- 
bunals of  a  country  acquitted  that  coun- 
try in  the  face  of  a  foreign  Power.  It 
was  perfectly  possible  that  from  some 
deficiency  in  organization,  or  from  open 
corruption,  such  tribunals  might  be 
most  unworthy  of  confidence ;  and,  in 
his  opinion,  it  was  not  unfair  to  hold 
that  before  a  country  could  claim  the 
benefit  of  International  Law  on  that 
ground,  it  must  show  that  it  had 
brought  up  its  own  organization,  both 
Executive  and  judicial,  to  the  ordinary 
level  which  International  Law  required. 
It  must  fiirther  be  recollected  that  this 
dictum  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  was 
not  Strictly  judicial  in  its  character,  his 
Lordship  sitting  as  an  arbitrator  on  the 
part  of  this  country ;  and,  moreover,  the 
majority  of  the  Arbitrators  did  not 
adopt  the  view  of  the  law  it  laid  down, 
and,  in  fact,  decided  the  other  way.  We 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  in  this  matter 
some  regard  shoidd  be  had  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  justice,  and  that  the 
conditions  of  International  Law  should 
be  complied  with.  He  did  not  say  that 
the  Government  had  done  wrong  in 
going  to  the  extreme  limits  of  patience 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case ; 
but  the  time  had  come  when  their  lan- 
guage ought  to  be  both  intelligible  and 
firm,  and  when  the  Power  with  which 
we  were  dealing  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
any  longer  to  suppose,  if  it  had  sup- 
posed, that  by  virtue  of  its  weakness  it 
would  be  enabled  to  escape  its  obligations. 

Mr.  Oladttont 


Me.  MACGREGOR  said,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  relatives  of  the  man 
whose  murder  had  been  announced  to 
the  House,  and  he  hoped,  at  all  events, 
that  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  prevent  the  assassination 
of  his  comrades.  It  was  impossible  to 
say  how  far  the  Peruvian  authorities 
were  concerned  in  placing  that  man  in 
the  company  of  mizrderers.  He  hoped 
the  Motion  would  not  be  pressed  to  a 
division,  as  he  believed  that  in  this 
matter  the  Government  would  do  every- 
thing that  was  right  on  the  part  of 
British  statesmen. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  this  matter,  considering  that  last 
year  they  pushed  through  the  House  a 
Bill  depriving  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  Ireland — ["  Oh,  oh !  "] — depriving 
Her  Majesty  8  subjects  m  Ireland — 
["Order!"] — depriving  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  of  the  right  of  trial  in  certain 
counties  in  Ireland.  ["  Question  ! "] 
As  the  House  would  not  listen  to  him, 
he  begged  to  move  the  Adjournment  of 
the  Debate. 

Captain  NOLAN  pointed  out  that  this 
debate  had  lasted  lor  four  hours  and 
a-half,  and  although  there  were  100  Irish 
Members  present  in  the  House,  as  far  as 
he  knew  not  one  of  them  had  yet  spoken 
on  this  question.  [Laughter.']  Yes,  up 
to  that  moment  not  one  had  spoken,  for 
he  thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Pamell)  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  spoken,  owing  to  the  noisy  inter- 
ruptions of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
Government  side  of  the  House,  who 
were  always  tolerably  noisy  whether  on 
that  side  or  the  other.  The  debate  had 
lasted  for  four  hours  and  a-half,  and  yet 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  was  not 
allowed  to  be  on  his  legs  two  minutes 
and  a-half.  He  (Captain  Nolan)  could 
not  say  that  he  agreed  with  what  the 
hon.  Member  meant  to  have  said — 
[Laughter'] — from  what  he  could  make 
out  that  he  intended  to  say,  for,  owing 
to  the  noise  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
he  could  only  catch  a  few  words  of  what 
he  did  say.  The  hon.  Member  had  a 
right  to  be  heard,  and  he  was  not  lis- 
tened to.  Now,  he  had  a  right  to  claim 
to  be  heard  at  some  future  stage.  If 
the  debate  was  not  adjourned,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  go  on  dividing. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  the 
Motion  fox  adjournment  was  owing  to 
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the  unreasoning  damonr  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen oppoeite.  If  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  were  allowed  to  proceed  with 
his  argument,  he  would  probably  have 
shown  that  the  Government  did  not  ap- 
proach the  discussion  of  this  subject 
with  a  clear  conscience,  for  they  had 
been  guilty  of  detaining  without  any 
warrant  American  citizens  in  Irish  pri- 
sons, and  therefore  he  could  sympathize 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
temerity  with  which  they  approached 
this  question.  He  should  support  his 
hon.  Friend,  and  ask  him  to  press  his 
Motion  for  adjournment. 

De.  CAMEEON  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Motion 
for  adjournment  to  make  a  brief  reply. 
His  case  was,  he  said,  that  the  men  who 
had  been  finally  released  as  innocent 
had  been  subjected  to  a  prolonged  and 
barbarous  imprisonment  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  law  and  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  case  neither  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  nor  the 
Attorney  General  had  attempted  to  break 
down.  As  for  the  men  who  were  still 
retained  in  prison,  his  case  was  that  the 
time  for  any  trial  of  these  men  had  now 
elapsed.  The  Peruvian  Government,  by 
keeping  them  for  16  months  in  prison 
without  trial,  had  lost  the  right  of  bring- 
ing them  to  trial  at  all.  The  Consul  at 
CaUao  had  explicitly  pointed  out,  in  the 
despatches  which  had  been  laid  before 
the  House,  that  by  the  Treaty  obliga- 
tions of  Peru  with  the  United  States 
they  had  no  right  to  imprison  a  citizen 
of  that  country  for  naore  than  24  hours 
without  commencing  proceedings  against 
him ;  and  that  we  being  in  the  position 
of  the  most  favoured  nations  wore  en- 
titled to  the  same  protection  for  British 
subjects.  He  had  no  belief  in  the  fair- 
ness of  a  trial  forced  upon  Peru  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  prisoners  would  obtain  any- 
thing like  fair  play  if  tried  under  such 
circumstances.  The  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  had  said  that  although 
he  (Dr.  Cameron)  had  alleged  that  all 
the  native  politick  prisoners  concerned 
in  the  attempted  revolution  had  been 
long  since  amnestied,  he  had  brought 
forward  no  proof  in  support  of  that 
statement.  He  replied  that,  indepen- 
dently of  the  statements  of  the  Taliiman 
crew,  he  had  forwarded  an  extract  to 
that  effect  from  a  Peruvian  newspaper, 
in  a  letter  which  he  had  addressed  to 


Lord  Derby  on  the  subject,  in  October 
last,  and  which  he  complained  had  not 
been  included  among  the  Papers  laid 
before  Parliament.  He  congratulated 
the  Government  upon  their  new-bom 
vigour  in  this  case ;  but  pointed  out  that 
it  had  only  been  mani^sted  since  his 
Notice  appeared  on  the  Paper.  If  the 
Government  would  pledge  themselves  to 
ascertain  the  real  state  of  Peru's  Treaty 
obligations  towards  Britain,  and  if — 
should  they  find  that  Consul  March  was 
justified  in  alleging  that  under  those 
Treaty  obligations  the  detention  of  the 
captain  and  mate  for  so  long  a  period 
without  trial  was  illegal — the  tinder 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  would  pro- 
mise to  insist  on  their  release  he  would 
withdraw  his  Motion.  If  Government 
would  undertake  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  a  fact,  as  he  alleged,  that  all  the 
Peruvian  insurgents  had  been  amnestied 
eight  months  ago,  and  if  they  found  this 
to  be  the  case,  if  they  would  pledge 
themselves  to  insist  upon  the  release  of 
the  men  now  in  prison,  then  he  would 
withdraw  his  Motion.  But,  as  he  under- 
stood the  offer  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  it  merely  was  to 
send  out  the  sworn  depositions  of  the 
crew  of  the  Talisman  now  in  this  country 
to  our  Consul  and  Minister  in  Peru.  To 
do  so  would,  he  believed,  simply  lead  to 
a  bandying  of  contradictions  and  denials 
on  side  issues,  and  thus  perhaps  to  the 
wasting  other  six  or  12 .  months  in 
inconclusive  correspondence,  while  the 
men  were  allowed  to  linger  in  prison. 
If  this  were  all  the  promise  the  Govern- 
ment would  give,  he  must  reluctantly 
proceed  to  a  mvision  ;  especially  as,  not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  said  upon 
the  point,  he  confessed  he  could  not  see 
that  an  adverse  division  could  make  the 
case  of  the  prisoners  any  worse  than 
it  was,  as  they  were  now  treated  with 
the  same  severity  as  though  they  had 
been  convicted,  like  many  of  their 
prison  companions,  of  murder  as  weU. 
as  piracy. 

Mr.  butt  recommended  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Parnell)  not  to  press  his 
Motion  for  adjournment.  It  was  not 
fair  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  to 
propose  an  adjournment  on  such  a  se- 
rious proposition,  and  if  it  were  pressed 
he  (Mr.  Butt)  should  be  obliged  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  he  would  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
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Gentleman.  He  need  not  assure  him 
there  was  no  one  in  that  House  whose 
opinion  he  valued  more  highly.  He  did 
not  in  the  slightest  degree   ["  Order !"] 

Mb.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  not  entitled  to  make  a  second 
speech  on  the  Motion  for  adjournment. 
If  he  desired  to  withdraw  his  Motion, 
the  House  would  probably  grant  him 
indulgence. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  Motion  for 
adjournment  would  be  a  good  end  to  the 
debate.  The  subject  had  been  thoroughly 
discussed.  If  the  Motion  were  to  be 
defeated — as  he  believed  it  would  be — 
it  might  do  great  harm.  He  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  had  rather 
grot  them  out  of  a  difficulty. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  was  a  little  hard  on  the 
House,  because  when  he  began,  though 
his  observations  were  met  by  a  little 
noise,  if  he  had  proceeded  he  would  in 
a  short  time  have  obtained  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Me.  ANDERSON  considered  it  ad- 
visable, under  the  circumstances,  not  to 
divide  on  the  adjournment  or  the  Main 
Question.  Such  a  division  would  be 
very  apt  to  be  misunderstood.  If  they 
adjourned  without  a  division  it  would  be 
practically  shelving  the  question,  for  a 
considerable  time  at  any  rate,  and  by 
that  time  they  might  get  some  further 
information. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next. 

OPEN  SPACES  (METEOPOLITAN 

DISTRICT)  BILL.— [Bill  86.] 

{Mr.  TFhallejf,  Sir  Otorge  Bouiytr.) 

OOUMIXTEE. 

Bill  contidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

SiuCHAELESW.DILKEmovedthat 
the  Chairman  should  leave  the  Chair. 
He,  in  conjunction  with  other  London 
Members,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Bill  was  perfectly  and  entirely 
useless,  and  therefore  he  did  not  see  the 
good  of  proceeding  with  it.  The  Bill, 
in  fact,  would  not  change  the  present 
law. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (Sir  CharUt  W.  Dilke.) 


Sib  WILLIAM  FRA8ER  thought 
some  explanation  of  the  object  of  the 
Bill  should  be  given. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  defended  the  Bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  throw  open 
to  the  public  certain  spaces  in  the  metro- 
polis, subject  to  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietors. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  suggested 
to  the  hon.  Member  the  propriety  of 
postponing  the  matter  for  a  week,  so 
that  the  subject  might  be  considered  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  might  be  present. 

Me.  GOLDSMID  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  it  was  very  undesirable  to 
put  innocuous  measures  on  the  Statute 
Book. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  45; 
Noes  29 :  Majority  16. 
[JVb  Seport.'] 

CONSOLIBATED  Ftms  (£10,029,550  5«  Id.) 

BILL. 

Besolutions  [March  20]  reported,  and  agreed 
to : — Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  \>y  Mr. 
Raikes,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  &e  ExcKBacBB, 
and  Mr.  Williak  Henbt  Shith. 

'BiXi  preeented,  and  read  the  first  tune. 

Honse  adjoamed  at  half  after 
One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 

Wednetday,  22nd  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— &««<»  Beadinj— 
Coatit  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland)  •  [9], 
put  off;  House  Occupiers  Disqualification 
Kemoval*  [29],  debate  ac(joumed;  Consoli- 
dated Fund  (£10,029,fi60  6<.  Id.)  *. 

Third  Reading — Sea  Insurances  (Stamping  of 
Policies)  *  [93],  KDA.pateed. 

COAST  AND  DEEP  SEA  FISHERIES 

(IRELAND)  BILL.— [Bill  9.] 

{Dr.  Ward,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  OoUine,  Sir  Jouph 

M'Kenna.) 

SECOND     EEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 
Db.  WABD,  in  rising  to  move  that 
the  Bill  benow  read  the  second  time,  said : 
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I  rise  with  much  diffidence  to  introduce 
this  £ill  to  the  notice  of  the  House.  The 
measure  deals  with  a  subject  which  has 
often  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House — namely,  an  enormous  industry 
complicated  in  its  details,  and  very  much 
contested  in  regard  to  some  of  the  modes 
which  have  been  put  forward  for  its  re- 
lief. It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  this 
industry  to  hare  shared,  with  all  other 
industries  of  Ireland,  a  very  great  de- 
cline for  many  years,  and  it  has  been 
more  unfortunate  than  those  other  in- 
dustries, because  while  they  have  been 
checked  in  their  decline,  this  has  been 
rapidly  and  steadily  going  down.  In 
order  to  bring  before  the  House  clearly 
the  reasons  wby  this  great  industry,  and 
the  large  population  connected  with  it, 
are  thus  going  down,  thereby  causing  a 
mighty  loss  to  the  country,  both  in  na- 
tional wealth  and  in  population,  I  must 
go  rather  carefully  into  the  history  of 
this  question.  I  confess  I  must  apolo- 
gize beforehand  to  the  House  for  enter- 
ing with  very  considerable  detail  into 
what  may  be  called  in  some  sense  the 
remote  history  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  in 
order  to  put  clearly  before  you  the  causes 
and  the  real  remedies  for  tiiis  great 
national  evil.  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  to  go  back  to  the  very  early  time 
of  the  Irish  fisheries  before  the  Union, 
although  I  might  fairly  do  so,  because 
previous  to  that  period  this  industry  had 
fared  very  badly,  indeed,  at  the  hands 
of  the  ruling  power,  and  there  was  a 
systematic  crushing  out  of  the  Irish 
fishermen  in  the  interests  of  the  British 
fishermen.  This  was  carried  on  for  cen- 
turies, and  the  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  because  if  you  systematically 
crush  down  the  industry  of  one  people 
and  foster  the  industry  of  another  poepie, 
you  cannot  expect  them  to  start  on  the 
same  level  at  this  day.  I  shall  turn  now 
to  the  period  of  our  later  connection 
with  England,  dating  since  the  Union — 
a  period  when,  according  to  all  accounts, 
we  were  to  get  all  the  material  blessings 
which  the  Imperial  Government  could 
confer.  From  almost  the  very  first  day 
of  the  founding  of  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  the  present  hour  the  question 
of  the  Irish  fisheries  has  been  agitated 
in  this  House  or  by  Committees  of  this 
House.  As  early  as  the  year  1804  a 
Bill  was  introduced  into  this  House  in 
reference  to  the  Irish  fisheries.  It  was 
an  extremely  simple  one,  but  its  history 


is  very  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  indi- 
cates  the  policy  subsequently  pursued, 
and  pursued  to  the  injury  and  almost 
the  ruin  of  the  Irish  fisheries.  The 
then  Member  for  "Wexford  asked  the 
House  to  incorporate  a  company  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  fish  on  the  Irish  coast. 
That  was  apparently  a  very  simple  Bill ; 
but  when  it  came  before  the  House  an 
agitation  was  got  up  in  all  the  fishing 
ports  of  England.  In  consequence  of 
that  agitation,  and  in  obedience  to  it, 
the  Bill  was  sacrificed.  This  was  the 
very  thing  that  took  place  before  the 
Union.  Whenever  the  Irish  fisheries 
were  likely  to  become  successful,  an  agi- 
tation was  got  up  in  England,  and  the 
Irish  fisheries  were  put  down  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English  fishermen.  Even 
after  the  Union  we  find  the  same  thing 
occurring  time  after  time.  When  some- 
thing was  tried  to  be  eflFected,  sometimes 
even  by  Government,  the  jealousy  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  fishermen  stepped  in 
and  crushed  out  any  benefit  that  was 
designed.  I  do  not  blame  the  English 
or  Scotch  fishermen — it  was  a  very  na- 
tural course  for  them  to  take — but  I  do 
blame  the  Legislature,  which  ought  to 
have  been  impartial  to  the  three  coun- 
tries, and  which  all  along  had  proved 
itself  to  be  most  partial.  In  1809  we 
find  organized  a  system,  called  the  bounty 
system,  for  England  and  Scotland — a 
system  which,  on  the  whole,  did  consi- 
derable service.  It  was,  however,  a 
system  which  we  would  not  ask  for  now; 
but  it  suited  the  then  condition  of  the 
industry.  -In  1809  there  was  passed  an 
Act  providing  bounties  for  the  English 
and  Scotch  fisheries,  but  it  was  not  until 
10  years  later  that  a  similar  Act  was 
passed  for  Ireland.  The  bounty  system 
established  for  Ireland  in  1819,  as  well 
as  that  established  for  England  and 
Scotland  in  1809,  was  abolished  in 
1830.  Thus,  while  the  English  and 
Scotch  fishermen  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  the  system  for  20  years,  the 
Irish  fishermen  had  them  for  only  10. 
These  bounties  have  been  objected  to  by 
some.  In  fact,  their  distribution,  like 
the  distribution  of  several  public  funds 
at  that  day,  was  not  always  what  it 
ought  to  have  been;  but  nevertheless 
the  system  conferred  great  benefits. 
Indeed,  it  was  enormously  useful  in  Ire- 
land, although  it  was  only  continued  for 
10  years  in  that  country.  In  1821,  only 
two  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
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system,  {he  vessels  engaged  in  the  Irish 
fisheries  numbered  4,889,  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed  was  21,422; 
whereas  in  1829,  aiter  eight  years'  trial 
of  the  system,  the  number  of  boats  had 
increased  to  12,611,  and  the  number  of 
men  to  63,421.  However,  in  the  year 
1830,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  represen- 
tations of  the  Commissioners,  all  State 
aid  was  withdrawn  from  the  Irish 
fisheries.  This  was  grossly  unfair ;  for 
not  only  had  the  British  fisheries  been 
fostered  for  a  long  time  by  the  repressing 
and  ruining  of  uie  Irish  fisheries,  but 
they  had  been  receiving  a  large  direct 
State  aid  for  twice  as  long  a  period  as 
the  Irish.  To  illustrate  this  injustice, 
let  us  compare  the  case  of  Ireland  to  that 
of  Scotland.  The  latter  country,  with  a 
more  limited  sea-coast  and  a  smaller 
population,  received  from  1809  to  1819 
£1,179,000,  while  Ireland  for  the  same 
period  got  only  £330,000.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  Irish  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners was  dissolved,  and  the  care  of 
the  fisheries  given  over  to  a  body  with 
no  practical  powers  or  funds  for  their 
promotion.  At  the  same  time  the  Scotch 
Board  was  continued  in  full  operation, 
with  an  income  of  £15,000  a-year  to 
carry  out  useful  regulations;  to  build 
piers  and  harbours,  to  repair  the  boats 
of  the  poorer  fishermen,  and  to  give  an 
increased  value  to  the  cured  fish  by 
means  of  a  brand.  That  brand  exists  to 
the  present  day,  and  has  conferred  the 
greatest  benefits  on  the  Scotch  fisheries. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  Board  similar  to  that 
which  by  this  Bill  we  now  ask  to  establish 
for  Ireland,  after  more  than  40  years  of 
neglect  and  consequent  decay.  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
early  condition  of  things  because,  without 
a  knowledge  of  them,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  understand  clearly  the  subse- 
quent course  of  events  and  the  principles 
upon  which  we  now  ask  for  legislation. 
Up  to  1830  we  have  seen  that  the  course 
pursued  towards  the  Irish  fisheries  was 
one  of  repression  and  injustice  from  that 
day  to  this.  We  shall  see  that  it  is  one 
of  neglect,  necessarily  followed  by  decay 
and  almost  complete  ruin.  The  course 
pursued  from  1830  to  this  day  by  the 
Legislature  and  by  successive  Govern- 
ments has  been  very  simple,  and  very 
characteristic  of  the  treatment  which 
Irish  wants — more  especially  Irish  ma- 
terial wants — have  met  with  at  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  when  legisla- 
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tion  was  asked  for.  When  the  decaying 
condition  of  the  Irish  fisheries  was 
brought  before  Parliament,  Commis- 
sioners and  Committees  were  nominated 
and  directed  to  inquire  and  make  He- 
ports.  Inspectors  were  appointed,  and 
directed  to  inspect  and  make  Reports ; 
Beports  were  made,  voluminous  Blue 
Books  were  laid  before  the  House,  but 
nothing  was  done.  Nothing  was  done, 
though  there  was  a  marked  imiformity 
in  the  Beports  and  recommendations 
made  to  Parliament.  Although  all  the 
Beports  agreed  that  the  fisheries  were 
going  to  ruin ;  although  all  pointed  out 
the  same  remedies,  stiU  nothing  was 
done.  When,  in  1 835,  it  was  shown  that 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  fisheries  in 
consequence  of  me  withdrawal  of  the 
bounty,  a  Commission  was  appointed. 
This  Commission  reported  on  the  decay- 
ing condition  of  the  fisheries,  and  recom- 
mended the  very  provisions  which  we 
a«k  the  House  to  provide  by  this  BiU — 
namely,  the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners with  powers  to  regulate  piers; 
fishing,  curing  houses,  branding,  and  of 
granting  loans  to  fishermen.  So  clear 
was  the  case  made  out  by  the  Commis- 
sion, that  their  recommendations  were 
embodied  in  a  Bill  brought  in  by  the 
then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The 
fate  of  that  measure  may  be  instructive 
for  some  of  those  who  maintain  that  the 
treatment  of  Ireland  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  has  been  the  same  as  that  of 
the  sister  countries.  This  Bill  was 
brought  in  by  the  Government,  and  after 
the  usual  Petitions  against  it  from  Scot- 
land, and  an  influential  deputation  from 
that  country,  quietly  shelved.  From 
that  time  to  this  no  Government  has  had 
the  leisure,  or  perhaps  the  inclination,  to 
take  up  the  question,  and  the  Irish 
fisheries  have  been  quietly  allowed  to  go 
to  ruin.  It  is  true  that  there  have  since 
been  debates,  Committees,  Inspectors, 
and  Beports.  It  is  further  true  that  by 
all  these  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  of 
1838  have  been  pressed  on  the  Legisla- 
ture; but  it  is  also  true  that  nothing 
has  been  done.  In  1842  a  Bill  was 
passed  as  to  some  minor  regulations, 
but  it  offered  no  relief,  and  effected 
none.  In  1846  came  the  Eamine,  and 
found  a  large  fishing  population,  now 
long  neglected  by  the  Legislature,  and 
consequently  ill-cared  for  and  ill-pro- 
vided. The  poor  fishermen,  as  was  to 
be    expected,    suffered   fearfully   from 
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that  awful  calamity,  and  as  the  Com- 
mission of  1 866  for  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  Kingdom  state,  "has  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  depression  and 
ruin "  of  that  terrible  time.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  for  a  wise  and  just 
CK>Temment  to  step  in  and  to  save  a 
most  valuable  industry  from  annihila- 
tion, and  a  large  industrious  popu- 
lation from  ruin,  it  surely  was  then. 
According  to  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Works  issued  in  1849  "no  branch 
of  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland 
suffered  more  severely  than  the  fish- 
eries." And  what  was  done  by  the 
Oovemment  for  their  relief  and  pre- 
servation ?  The  establishment  of  a  few 
curing  houses  by  a  charitable  fund — 
— the;Reproductive  Loan  Fund.  What 
wonder  is  it  that  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  should  have 
driven  some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
country  into  open  revolt?  Such  con- 
duct was  more  than  sufficient  to  con- 
demn any  Government  and  any  system 
of  government  under  which  it  occurred. 
The  movement  of  1848  having  been 
put  down,  a  Select  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  this  House  in  1849  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  Irish  fisheries. 
That  there  was  need  of  inquiry,  and  much 
more  than  inquiry,  we  can  see  from  the 
following  statistics: — In  the  year  184& 
no  fewer  than  19,883  vessels  and  boats 
were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and 
113,073  men  and  boys;  whereas  in  1849 
the  numbers  had  diminished  to  18,100 
vessels  and  boats,  and  71,505  men  and 
boys,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,783  ves- 
sels and  boats,  and  41,568  men  and 
boys.  The  Committee  reported  to  the 
House  that  there  was  a  want  of  proper 
funds  and  of  effective  machinery  in  the 
way  of  managing  Commissioners'  curing 
houses.  Hon.  Members  will  hardly 
credit  the  assertion  that,  in  the  face  of 
this  recommendation,  and  of  the  fearftil 
decline  of  the  fisheries,  nothing  was 
done.  Committees  might  report  as  they 
liked,  but  Ck>vemment  and  Parliament 
left  the  unfortunate  famine-stricken 
fishermen  to  perish  as  they  might. 
Thingfs  went  on  as  was  to  be  expected. 
The  fishermen  daily  dwindled  in  num- 
bers, and  we  find  in  1852  the  following 
condition  of  things :  — Vessels  and  boats, 
11,789,  and  58,863  men  and  boys; 
against,  in  1849,  18,100  boats  and 
71,505  men  and  boys;  showing  a  de- 
crease of  6,311  boats  and  12,742  men 


and  boys.  Surely,  in  the  face  of  such 
awful  decline  as  that,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  Parliament  would 
now  step  in  if  it  only  knew  of  the  facts, 
and  had  an  opportunity  given  for  legis- 
lation. An  opportunity  was  actually 
afforded,  and  the  facts  were  laid  before 
the  House  in  1852  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Donegal.  The  hon.  Member  pro- 
posed the  usual  remedies — State  aid 
and  organization.  Nothing  was  done. 
The  fisheries  went  on  stiU  declining, 
and  the  fishermen  lessening  in  numbers. 
This  state  of  things  went  on  until  1866, 
when  Mr.  Blake,  Member  for  Waterford, 
introduced  the  question  again  to  the 
notice  of  the  House,  introducing  a  Bill 
in  several  main  respects  similar  to  the 
present  one,  and  to  those  which  had 
preceded  it.  A  glance  at  the  statistics 
of  the  fisheries  at  this  period  will  be 
again  instructive.  In  _  1866  there  were 
9,444  boats  and  40,663*  men  and  boys; 
but  in  1852  the  number  had  amounted 
to  11,789  boats  and  58,863  men  and 
boys,  showing  a  decrease  of  2,335  boats 
and  18,200  men  and  boys.  Thus  the 
total  decrease  since  the  year  1846 
had  been  10,439  boats  and  72,410 
men  and  boys.  Parliament  could 
surely  no  longer  allow  this  state  of 
things  to  continue.  The  Bill  was  put 
off  until  the  following  year,  and  then 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  The 
Committee  reported,  as  all  previous 
Committees  had  done,  as  to  the  decline 
of  the  fisheries,  and  the  only  remedies 
that  woidd  be  effectual.  These  very 
recommendations,  so  similar  to  those  of 
former  Committees,  are  embodied.  Not- 
withstanding the  continued  and  rapid 
decline  of  the  fisheries — notwithstanding 
that  the  chief  objections  urged  against 
these  recommendations  in  the  name  of 
political  economy  have  been  completely 
swept  away  in  this  House  by  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  still  they  were  practically 
allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  recall  to  the 
House  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Mill  in  a  debate  on  this  question  in  the 
House.  He  said  the  main  objection  of 
his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down 
to  the  granting  of  loans  to  the  Irish 
fishermen  was,  that  if  that  were  done 
for  Ireland  it  should  be  done  for  Scot- 
land and  England.  His  answer  was,  that 
Ireland  was  a  more  backward  country 
than  either  Scotland  or  England.  Go- 
vernment might  very  properly  undertake 
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to  do  things  for  a  country  ■which  was 
industriously  backward,  which  no  one 
could  expect  from  them  in  the  case  of  a 
country  which  was  in  a  more  advanced 
and  prosperous  condition.  This  con- 
sideration was  of  all  the  more  weight 
when  it  was  remembered  that  the  indus- 
trial backwardness  of  Ireland  was  in  a 
great  measure  attributable  to  the  past 
legislation  of  this  country.  For  a  long 
period  English  legislators,  without  dis- 
tinction of  Party,  employed  themselves 
in  crushing  this  and  most  other  branches 
of  Irish  enterprize.  It  was,  therefore, 
incumbent  on  them,  now  that  they  were 
wise  and  able  to  look  upon  their  past 
conduct  with  shame,  to  legislate  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  to  risk,  if  neces- 
sary, the  loss  of  small  sums  to  advance 
that  industry  which  they  had  formerly 
endeavoured  to  retard.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  principles  here  laid  down,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of 
1867  were  not  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  fisheries  were  once  more  allowed  lo 
pursue  their  downward  course  unheeded 
and  uncared  for.  In  1869  three  Inspec- 
tors of  Fisheries  were  appointed  to  look 
after  inland  and  sea  fisheries  and  report, 
with  powers  to  inspect  and  report  on  the 
sea  fisheries.  The  Inspectors,  however, 
got  no  real  power  to  regulate,  and  no 
power  at  all  to  aid,  the  sea  fisheries.  The 
result,  of  course,  has  been  no  arrest  in 
the  decUne  of  the  fisheries.  It  will  be 
well  to  glance  at  the  state  of  these 
fisheries  in  1870,  so  that  we  maybe  able 
to  judge  the  real  value  of  appointing 
Inspectors  merely  to  inspect  and  report. 
In  1866  there  were  9,444  vessels  and 
boats  engaged  in  the  Irish  fisheries  and 
40,663  men  and  boys,  as  against  9,099 
vessels  and  boats  and  38,650  men  and 
boys  employed  in  1870.  These  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  345  vessels  and  boats 
and  2,013  men  and  boys.  Surely  that 
number  is  low  enough ;  but  if  we  look 
to  the  year  1872  we  find  a  still  more 
rapid  reduction.  In  1870  there  were 
9,099  vessels  and  boats  and  38,650  men 
and  boys,  but  in  1872  there  were  only 
7,914  vessels  and  boats,  and  31,311  men 
and  boys ;  the  decrease  being  1,175  ves- 
sels and  boats,  and  7,339  men  and  boys. 
Matters  are  now  rapidly  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  Inspectors  are  powerless 
except  to  report,  which  they  have  done 
year  after  year  to  the  House,  always 
pointing  out  the  rapid  decline,  and 
always  suggesting  the  old  remedies  of 
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State  aid  and  organization.  All  was  ia 
vain.  In  1873  the  7,914  vessels  and 
boats,  and  the  31,31 1  men  and  boys  we 
had  in  1872,  had  dwindled  down  to 
7,181  vessels  and  boats,  and  29,307  men 
and  boys.  In  1874  matters  had  become 
still  worse,  for  while  there  was  a  slight 
increase  in  the  vessels  and  boats,  the 
men  and  boys  had  fallen  to  26,924.  At 
length,  in  1874,  the  Vessels  and  the  men 
had  decreased  from  what  they  were  in 
1846  in  this  wise — in  1846  the  number 
of  vessels  and  boats  employed  in  the 
fisheries  was  19,883,  and  the  number  of 
men  and  boys  113,073 ;  but  in  1874  the 
numbers  were  7,241  vessels  and  boats, 
and  26,924  men  and  boys;  there  thua 
being  a  decrease  of  12,642  vessels  and 
boats,  and  86,149  men  and  boys.  In 
other  words,  the  vessels  had  decreased 
to  nearly  one-third,  and  boys  to  nearly 
one-fourth.  When  things  had  come  to 
this  pass,  the  House  had  decided,  by  a 
majority  against  the  Government,  that 
something  should  be  done,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  brought  in  and  passed  the 
Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Bill,  for  the 
granting  in  some  districts  of  loans  to 
fishermen.  Credit  is,  undoubtedly,  due 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  bringing 
in  and  passing  that  Bill.  It  was  not  his 
fault,  if  it  proved  totally  inadequate  to 
the  purpose.  While  it  did  not  touch  the 
all-important  matters  of  management, 
curing,  and  branding,  the  Beproductive 
Limitation  Fund  furnishes  to  some  coun- 
ties a  means  of  granting  loans,  which, 
is  being  used  in  my  own  county ;  but  I 
understand  the  fund  is  small,  being  the 
residue  of  an  Irish  charitable  fund,  col- 
lected as  far  back  as  the  year  1821. 
Moreover,  it  is  only  applicable  to  seven 
of  the  maritime  counties  in  Ireland, 
leaving  1 1  maritime  counties  wholly  un- 
provided for.  In  my  county  I  find  there 
were  something  like  1,400  applicants, 
and  no  wonder,  considering  the  wretched 
condition  to  which  the  fishing  popu- 
lation has  been  reduced  by  this  system 
of  legislation.  What  did  they  apply  for  ? 
Something  like  £20,000,  which  was  not 
£20  a  man.  There  was  hardly  1,400  of 
them,  and  they  got  £  1 , 1 00.  That  is  not 
much  encouragement  to  fishing  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  To  tell  us  to  wait,  ia 
to  tell  us  to  wait  until  we  have  no  fisher- 
men at  all.  This  Bill,  which  has  been 
principally  drafted  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Butt), 
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and  the  hon.  Member  for  Einsale  (Mr. 
Collins),  goes  on  the  lines  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  Committees.  It  purposes 
to  appoint  a  set  of  Commissioners  to 
govern  the  Irish  fisheries.  They  shall 
hare  powers  to  appoint  officers,  to  make 
bje-laws,  and  enforce  penalties  for  their 
breach.  Without  this  system  of  manage- 
ment, it  has  been  proved  that  you  cannot 
get  along  with  the  fisheries.  You  have 
tried  these  Commissioners  in  Scotland 
with  great  success.  They  shall  also  have 
the  licensing  of'  vessels.  The  first  23 
clauses  deal  with  the  Commissioners  and 
their  powers.  Then  the  two  clauses  24 
and  25  deal  with  superintendence,  and 
say  that  the  regulations  of  the  Admiralty 
shall  be  carried  out  by  the  Commissioners. 
Clauses  27  to  33  deal  with  branding, 
which  is  a  question  of  some  importance. 
Free  branding  existed  in  Scotland  since 
1858  ;  now  it  is  charged,  for  the  use  of 
branding  in  Scotland  has  been  consider- 
able. Several  Scotch  gentlemen  do  not 
wish  for  it ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
under  the  branding  system,  curing  has 
developed  to  an  enormous  extent.  Some 
of  the  curing  establishments  are  in  the 
hands  of  very  large  owners,  who  have  a 
brand  of  their  own,  and  their  brand  is 
of  such  value,  that  they  do  not  care  for 
the  Government  brand,  for  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  want  the  smaller  curers 
to  compete  with  them ;  but  in  Ireland  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  the 
brand.  At  all  events,  let  us  try,  and  then, 
if  necessary,  it  can  be  dropped  out. 
Clauses  35,  36,  and  S7  deal  with  the  loan 
question.  You  were  alwaysrecommended 
to  give  loans,  and  the  system  was  decided 
to  be  fair  and  legitimate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  do.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  have 
any  difficulty  in  these  clauses,  for  the 
principle  has  been  decided.  Then  comes 
the  subject  of  regulations  of  piers  and 
harbours,  and  on  this  point  I  confess  that 
anything  that  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Board  of  Works  is  a  benefit 
for  Ireland.  I  have  gone  through  the 
Bill  to  show  that  it  is  founded  on  the  re- 
commendations made  time  after  time, 
and  I  think  we  do  not  want  any  more 
Committees  to  take  evidence.  I  would 
ask  you  not  to  put  the  question  off  again. 
You  have  been  putting  it  off  for  the  last 
75  years,  and  if  you  put  it  off  any  longer, 
there  vrill  be  no  fishermen  at  all.  Give 
the  Bill  at  least  a  trial.  The  fishermen 
-were  a  source  of  enormous  national 
tr«slth,  and   they  provided   a   hardy, 


sailor-like  population,  which  you  Tvant 
bothforthe  Mercantileand  Her  Majesty's 
Navy.  You  have  allowed  the  land  popu- 
lation to  dwindle  away,  and  you  now  look 
in  vain  for  soldiers.  You  are  letting  these 
fishermen  dwindle  away,  and  you  will 
look  in  vain  for  sailors.  As  far  back  as  the 
Unfon,  10,000  fishermen  were  voted  by 
the  Irish  Parliament  to  aid  England, 
and  as  late  as  the  Crimean  War,  it 
was  these  fishermen  who  took  the  place 
of  the  Coastguards  sent  to  the  war,  and 
very  well  they  did  the  work.  But  you 
have  allowed  a  g^eat  industry  to  go  to 
ruin,  and  a  population  which  would  have 
been  of  great  value  to  you  to  go  to 
decay.  Fishermen  know  nothing  of 
politics,  and  they  never  were  engaged  in 
an  uprising.  The  land  tenants  have 
agitated,  and  have  got  something ;  but 
the  unfortunate  fishermen,  who  never 
mind  politics,  have  been  ruined,  and 
this  is  an  argument  against  the  Imperial 
system.  You  will  experience  a  great 
and  important  benefit  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill.  It  is  a  paltry  argu- 
ment to  say  that  because  it  costs  a  few 
thousands  it  must  not  be  done.  You  g^ 
on  buUding  ships  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  by  neglecting  the  fishermen, 
you  will  very  soon  have  no  one  to  put  in 
your  ships.  It  is  a  matter  of  justifiable 
expense,  and  you  are  bound  to  face  the 
question  at  once.  We  are  citizens  of  the 
Empire,  and  have  rights.  When  we 
have  shown  these  rights  they  ought  to 
have  been  attended  to,  but  they  have  not. 
We  demanded  our  rights,  and  are  there- 
fore justified  in  being  discontented  unless 
you  agree  to  remedy  the  present  state 
of  things.    The  final  result  will  be  to 

Produce  a  weakness  in  this  gjeat  Empire, 
beg  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (i>r.  Ward.) 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Galway  had  favoured  them 
with  a  very  interesting  speech,  in  which 
he  had  given  a  history  of  the  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  had  said  that  Ireland 
had  been  unfairly  treated.  About  that 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt.  There  was 
not  a  more  melancholy  page  of  history 
than  the  whole  course  of  EngUsh  legisla- 
tion towards  Ireland.  But  in  this  instance 
he  could  not  approve  of  the  remedy  that 
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had  been  proposed — the  Bill  was  alto- 
gether opposed  to  all  true  principles  of 
political  economy.  No  one  any  longer 
doubted  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  Government  to  foster  any  particular 
industry.  Yet  there  was  a  time  when 
Government  thought  it  was  their  duty  to 
afiSx  their  brand  upon  almost  every 
article  of  textile  manufacture  and  mer- 
chandize ;  and  they  did  so  in  the  belief 
that  the  industries  so  fostered  would  in 
some  mysterious  manner  be  benefited. 
But  all  idea  of  that  nature  had  been  ex- 
ploded long  ago ;  the  system  had  been 
the  reverse  of  beneficial  to  the  linen 
trade,  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  woollen 
trade,  and  it  had  been  abandoned  by 
mutual  consent  in  every  instance  except 
one — that  of  branding  in  Scotland — and 
the  sooner  it  was  abandoned  there  the 
better.  The  Preamble  of  this  Bill  spoke 
of  the  system  having  been  established  in 
Scotland  with  the  residt  of  producing 
great  advantages  to  the  United  King- 
dom. He  joined  issue  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  on  this  point.  He  disputed 
altogether  that  the  fisheries  of  Scotland 
had  been  benefited  by  the  Government 
brand.  No  doubt  the  Scotch  fisheries 
had  flourished,  but  they  had  flourished 
not  in  consequence  of  branding,  but  in 
spite  of  it — ^not  because  Government  had 
gone  out  of  its  way  to  do  what  every 
merchant  ought  to  do  for  himself,  but 
because  they  had  on  the  North  East 
Coast  of  Scotland  a  race  of  mariners — 
men  of  Danish  extraction — celebrated 
for  their  industry,  still,  and  enterprize, 
who  had  established  a  very  lucrative 
trade.  But  what  was  the  result  of  a 
somewhat  similar  system  on  the  West 
Coast.  A  number  of  benevolent  gen- 
tlemen subscribed  money  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  by  loans  the  population  of 
the  Highlands  and  the  Western  Islands. 
They  expended  the  money  very  much  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  this  Bill.  They 
gave  loans  and  grants  to  fishermen  ;  they 
built  boats  for  them;  they  established 
stations,  and  they  did  everything  in  their 
power  in  order  to  create  a  new  trade  in 
those  Islands.  The  result  was  a  most 
disastrous  failure — the  loans  did  more 
harm  than  good,  and  some  of  the  boats 
then  built  might  be  seen  rotting  on  the 
shores.  The  system  of  branding  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  last  rag 
and  remnant  of  the  protective  policy. 
The  Board  of  Trade  had  condenmed  it 
over  and  over  again.    In  1873,  when 

Mr.  Baxter 


he  was.  in  office,  Mr.  Macfie  asked  a 
Question  on  the  subject  of  a  reduction  of 
the  fee ;  and  he  (Mr.  Baxter)  then  stated 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
system  of  branding  would  be  eventually 
abolished,  as  it  was  no  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  Government  to  affix  an  official 
stamp  on  any  article  of  merchandize. 
His  objection  to  the  Bill  was  a  funda- 
mental one ;  it  did  not  apply  to  any 
particular  clause,  but  he  objected  to  it 
because  it  was  in  violation  of  the  best 
principles  of  political  economy,  and  was 
reverting  to  an  old  system  which  had 
been  exploded  long  ag^.  But  he  had 
another  objection  to  the  Bill:  it  was 
proposed  to  give  powers  to  Commis- 
sioners to  spend  public  money  on  the 
piers  and  harbours  of  Ireland.  He 
thought  the  history  of  this  matter  in 
Scotland  ought  to  be  a  warning  — 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  in  Scot- 
land where  such  grants  had  done  good — 
indeed,  he  knew  a  harbour  which  was 
bad  before,  but  had  been  made  much 
worse  by  an  expenditure  of  £45,000 
upon  it.  The  histoiy  of  grants  in  Scot- 
land had  been  most  lamentable  and  dis- 
astrous, and  the  managers  had  received 
the  censure  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury. 
Then  it  was  proposed  that  the  money  to 
be  thus  advanced  was  not  to  be  voted  by 
Parliament,  but  to  be  paid  by  the  Trea- 
sury out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund — in 
his  21  years'  experience  of  that  House 
he  had  never  seen  a  Bill  brought  in  by 
a  private  Member  which  made  so  free 
with  the  public  treasure.  He  was  sorry 
to  see  no  representative  of  the  Treasury 
present ;  but  he  hoped,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Imperial  Treasury  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  that 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  would 
say  that  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

8m  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  that 
when  he  entered  the  House  he  had  no 
intention  of  speaking  on  the  subject  of 
the  Bill.  He  thought  it  was  not  of  much 
use  to  do  so.  Legislation  for  Ireland 
was  not  carried  out  in  that  House  until 
public  opinion  out-of-doors  was  stimu- 
lated to  the  point  of  popular  pressure. 
He  was  sorry  to  say  that,  but  such  was 
his  experience.  He  had  heard  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  with 
reg^t,  and  he  should  make  some  obser- 
vations in  reply  to  it.    The  Bill  did  not 
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rest  on  the  grounds  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  assigned  to  it.  The  question 
was  not  one  of  Protection  as  against 
Free  Trade  ;  the  Bill  was  one  to  develop 
anew  and  restore  an  industry  which  had 
been  almost  crushed  out  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  Protection  in 
favour  of  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  notably  in  favour  of 
Scolland.  He  would  refer  to  that  branch 
of  the  subject  in  a  short  time.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  some 
flagrant  instances  of  the  uses  which 
some  persons  in  Scotland  made  of  the 
protection  which  they  enjoyed  long  after 
the  period  during  wluch  Scotland  needed 
fostering  care  in  the  matter  of  her 
fisheries.  The  branding  system  in  Scot- 
land the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  de- 
scribed as  in  fact  fraudulent,  and  in 
respect  to  sums  voted  for  the  improve- 
ment of  harbours  he  gave  us  an  in- 
stance, a  Scotch  seaport  in  which  £45,000 
of  the  public  money  had  been  expended, 
with  the  result  of  destroying  the  harbour 
altogether.  Now,  he  would  ask  hon. 
Gentlemen  what  sort  of  argument  was 
that  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  likely 
to  occur  in  Ireland,  where  there  was  a 
vigUant  public  opinion,  and  a  strong 
antipathy  to  jobbing  the  public  money 
which,  he  was  sorry  to  hear,  did  not 
prevail  in  Scotland.  He  (Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna)  must  say,  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  altogether  failed  to  com- 
prehend— that  the  outlay  in  this  case 
was  proposed  with  the  view  of  organizing 
a  national  industry,  and  was  in  fact  a 
charge  in  favour  of  industrial  education 
such  as  the  Scotch  community  had  al- 
ready enjoyed  in  its  earlier  stage  to  an 
extent  which  would  enable  them  now  to 
dispense  with  protection  or  fostering 
care.  Whenever  the  condition  of  the 
fisheries  of  Ireland  was  raised  to  an 
equally  satisfactory  standard,  all  ex- 
penditure for  Ireland  should  also  cease, 
and  would  cease,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  executive 
organization  of  certain  industries  of  the 
Empire  might  happen  to  be  considered 
an  Imperial  duty.  [The  hon.  Gentle- 
man read  extracts  from  Adam  Smith's 
Wealth  of  Nations,  also  firom  M'Culloch's 
notes  on  the  subject  of  the  bounties  to 
the  Scotch  fisheries,  to  show  that  even 
M'Culloch  did  not  propose  that  the 
bounty  system  should  cease  imtil  the 
traders  of  Scotland  were  prepared  for 
the  change.3     He  was  quite  as  firm  a 


believer  in  the  principle  of  &ee  trade  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Montrose ;  but  he  hoped  he  was  able 
to  discern  better  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  essential  difference  which 
there  was  between  such  an  expenditure 
of  public  money  as  the  BUI  proposed, 
and  some  other  outlay  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  a  branch  of  trade  be- 
yond the  stage  at  which  it  ought  to 
protect  itself  and  propagate  its  industry. 
For  his  part,  he  viewed  the  expenditure 
proposed  by  the  Bill  as  in  its  real  nature 
an  educational  one — an  expenditure  to 
organize,  and,  so  to  speak,  educate  a 
national  industry  which  had  suffered 
from  mislegislation  and  fostered  compe- 
tition. It  was  one  of  the  first  duties  of 
a  Legislature  and  a  Government  to  make 
such  outlays,  which,  when  judiciously 
administered,  were  not  wasted,  but  re- 
turned tenfold  to  the  communily  after  a 
time. 

Sm  GEOEGE  BOWTER  said,  that 
as  his  constituents  were  interested  in  the 
fisheries,  he  desired  to  say  a  few  words 
in  support  of  the  Bill.  The  objection  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
that  loans  and  bounties  had  done  more 
harm  than  good  in  Scotland  and  that 
boats  built  by  the  money  of  the  public 
might  now  be  seen  rotting  on  the  shore, 
only  proved  that  the  money  had  not  been 

Eroperly  laid  out  in  ScolJand,  but  had 
een  jobbed  away.  He  did  not  see  how 
that  could  be  an  argument  against  the 
present  proposal.  There  was  every 
reason  to  hope  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  that  the  money  would  be  pro- 
perly spent  in  Ireland.  What  was  now 
proposed  for  Ireland  had  produced  the 
best  results  in  Scotland,  for  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  Scotch  fisheries  had 
taken  an  extraordinary  development  and 
produced  the  most  beneficial  results — no 
doubt  if  the  money  had  been  better 
spent  the  advantages  would  have  been 
still  greater — and  if  a  similar  system  had 
been  adopted  in  Ireland  the  same  results 
might  have  been  obtained.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  all  that  this  Bill 
proposed  to  do  was  to  extend  to  Ireland 
a  policy  which  had  been  so  beneficial  to 
Scotland.  As  a  question  of  political 
economy,  it  was  better,  no  doubt,  that 
people  should  be  made  to  rely  on  their 
own  industry — ^but  there  was  a  state  of 
things  to  which  that  rule  was  not  ap- 
plicable. There  was  a  stage  in  industry 
in  which  bounties  might  be  not  only 
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useful  but  necessary ;  and  when  the  in- 
dustry had  got  beyond  the  age  of  infancy 
the  bounties  might  be  gradually  with- 
drawn. He  thought  the  fisheries  of 
Ireland  were  in  precisely  that  stage. 
The  Eeproductive  Loan  Fund  was  ap- 
plicable to  11  ports  only,  of  which  his 
constituents  of  Wexford  were  not  one — 
they  were  left  entirely  to  their  own  re- 
sources, and  this  he  thought  exceedingly 
unfair.  But  if  this  Bill  passed,  some 
justice  would  be  done  by  placing  them 
in  the  same  position  as  those  towns 
which  received  assistance  from  the 
Fund. 

The  Marquess  op  HAMILTON  said, 
that  although  he  was  not  able  to  agree 
with  every  detail  of  the  Bill,  yet  he 
would  support  the  second  reading,  for  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  principle  of  the 
measure  was  one  that  commended  itself 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter) 
laid  stress  on  three  points — namely,  the 
branding,  the  abuse  of  loans,  and  the 
granting  of  money  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  for  the  erection  of  piers  and 
harbours.  Now,  as  regarded  the  first, 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Hamilton)  would 
say  that  if  branding  was  a  matter  of  no 
importance,  let  it  be  abandoned  on  the 
part  of  the  Scotch — if  they  would  aban- 
don it  he  felt  sure  the  Irish  people  would 
not  insist  on  the  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem into  Ireland.  As  regarded  the  ques- 
tion of  erecting  piers  and  harbours  in 
Ireland,  he  considered  it  of  the  greatest 
importance.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  only  pay  a  visit  to  that  part 
of  the  coast  comprising  the  county 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent 
(Donegal)  he  would  see  the  importance 
of  it,  too,  and  admit  that  money  and 
energy  were  required  to  put  the  piers  in 
a  proper  state  of  repair.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  also  objected  to  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  referred  to  loans.  He 
remembered  a  Scotch  proprietor  on  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  who  had  a  good 
many  tenants  on  his  estate,  telling  him 
that  whenever  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
two  or  three  tenants  he  would  give  them 
a  loan,  and  that  invariably  he  found  they 
never  came  back.  He  did  not  think  that 
that  would  apply  to  the  Irish  fishermen, 
for  in  that  case,  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
vances made  from  the  Beproductive  Loan 
Fund,  there  was  only  one  case  in  which 
the  trust  had  been  misapplied.     There 
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could  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  state 
of  the  Irish  fisheries  was  most  unfortu- 
nate— they  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
To  what  was  tliat  to  be  attributed? 
Some  attributed  it  to  want  of  enterprize 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  fishermen.  Some- 
thing there  was  in  that;  but  that  was  not 
the  whole  case.  The  chief  cause  was  the 
want  of  funds  whereby  there  energy 
could  be  carried  to  a  useful  account.  The 
county  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
represent  could  formerly  boast  of  a 
flourishing  and  energetic  race  of  fisher- 
men. Fish  was  abundant  along  the 
whole  coast ;  but  now  the  fishermen  were 
not  only  fewer  in  numbers  but  they  had 
deteriorated  in  quality.  They  could  not 
catch  a  fisherman  at  the  age  of  18 
or  20  as  they  could  a  soldier.  They 
could  not  make  a  fisherman  in  a  few 
weeks.  The  supply  of  fish,  too,  though 
it  had  fallen  ofi^,  was  not  deficient.  This 
question  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  year  after  year  with  no  results. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  year  before 
last,  did  something  in  the  way  of  advanc- 
ing loans  to  certain  societies;  but  he  was 
unable,  from  want  of  funds,  to  extend 
that  assistance  to  all  that  stood  in  need 
of  it.  Out  of  15  sea-bound  counties  only 
5  had  received  the  benefit  of  those  loans. 
He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  now  endeavour  to  provide  for  the 
advance  of  loans  to  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
Whatever  Government,  whether  it  were 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  should  show 
itself  willing  and  able  to  raise  the  Irish 
fisheries  out  of  the  unfortunate  position 
which  they  at  present  occupied  would 
deserve  the  support  and  everlasting 
thanks  of  everv  Irishman. 

Mr.  YEAMAN  said,  that  Scotland 
and  the  Scotch  fisheries  had  been  men- 
tioned several  times  during  the  debate, 
and  as  he  happened  to  have  some  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  those  fisheries  through 
having  been  connected  with  them  for  36 
years  and  upwards,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Bill  now  under  notice.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  with  regard  to 
the  time  having  arrived  for  the  Scotch 
Fishery  Board  being  done  away  with. 
The  Board  had  answered  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  appointed,  and  in  his 
opinion  the  fisheries  of  Scotland  were 
now  in  such  a  prosperous  position  that 
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they  were  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
legs  as  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
country.  But  what  had  brought  them 
to  this  condition  of  perfection  ?  It  had 
been,  in  his  view — that  was,  to  a  large 
extent — the  fostering  care  of  the  Govern- 
ment— at  the  same  time,  they  could  not 
altogether  elimit  from  the  merit  of  that 
success  the  indomitable  perseverance  of 
the  Scotch  character  in  the  fishcurer 
tmd  fishermen.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  fisheries  were  in  a  very  bad 
condition,  both  with  regard  to  the  cod 
and  herring  fishery,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  whtje  fishery.  The  value  of  the 
shoals  of  fish  which  frequented  the 
Scotch  coasts  went  into  the  coffers  of 
other  rich  countries,  and  did  not  go  into 
the  coffers  of  the  poor  country  of  Scot- 
land. Parliament  at  the  time  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  itself,  and  of  the 
nation  generally,  that  some  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  Scotch 
fisheries;  a  Fishery  Board  was  estab- 
lished, and  officers  placed  around  the 
coasts  of  Scotland  at  various  fishing  sta- 
tions, bounties  were  granted  to  a  certain 
amount  in  order  to  assist  those  engaged  in 
carrying  out  the  entorprize.  That  con- 
tinued until  the  year  1830,  when  the 
bounty  was  withdrawn.  The  fisheries 
had  then  arrived  at  a  stato  of  perfection 
which  did  not  necessitate  any  bounty ; 
but  in  order  to  foster  and  assist  in  the 
curing  of  herrings,  and  to  stimulate 
those  engaged  in  the  trade  and  in  pro- 
perly gutting,  pacUng,  and  curing  of 
fish,  fishery  officers  of  experience  were 
stationed  around  the  coast.  The  trade 
had  prospered  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  now  worth  millions  to  the  country. 
The  Fishery  Board  still  existed,  but  the 
fisheries,  he  thought,  no  longer  required 
to  be  fostered  by  any  Government  super- 
intendence, nor  was  there  any  need 
to  continue  the  practice  of  branding. 
The  time  had  come  when  the  Govern- 
ment brand  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
every  curer  engaged  in  the  trade  should 
be  left  to  his  own  resources.  But 
while  he  spoke  thus  of  the  Scotoh 
fisheries,  he  must  say  he  thought 
the  Irish  fisheries  were  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position.  It  was  a  deplorable 
thing  that  Ireland,  with  i  ts  coasts  abound- 
ing with  rich  shoals  of  fish  of  all  descrip- 
tions, ready  to  be  harvested,  had  not 
money  to  talce  advantage  of  that  harvest, 
ao4  to  reap  it  when  it  came  to  their 


shores.  Ireland  stood  now  where  Scotland 
stood  some  60  or  70  years  ago ;  and  if  the 
same  care  and  encouragement  which  had 
been  advantageous  to  Scotch  fisheries  were 
applied  to  the  Irish,  the  fisheries  there 
might  become  as  beneficial  and  prolific 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  the  Scotch 
fisheries  were.  It  was  of  vast  import- 
ance to  a  food-importing  nation  such  as 
this  to  extend  the  food  producing  capacity 
of  its  country — it  was  so  much  money 
saved  to  the  nation,  and  it  saved  the 
money  from  going  to  foreign  countries 
for  food  to  be  imported  for  the  susten- 
ance of  the  people.  The  rip^ht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Montrose  had 
told  them  that  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  were  against  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy;  but  he  (Mr.  Yeaman) 
thought  the  best  proof  that  the  Bill  was 
in  accordance  with  those  principles  was 
to  be  found  in  the  success  which  the 
Scotoh  fisheries  had  attained  under  the 
fostering  care  which  this  Bill  provided 
and  proposed  to  extend  to  the  Irish 
fisheries.  That  was  the  best  proof  that 
the  Bill  was  not  against  the  highest 
principles  of  political  economy.  He 
thought  that  now  that  the  Irish  fisheries 
were  almost  nil  the  same  principles 
should  be  applied  to  revive  them  that 
were  applied  to  Scotland  60  or  70  years 
ago ;  and  if  those  connected  with  the 
Irish  fisheries  showed  the  same  indomit- 
able energy  as  the  Scotch — and  ho  saw 
no  reason  why  they  should  not — they 
would  not  long  remain  behind.  If  they 
looked  at  the  example  of  those  repre- 
senting Irish  constituenciesin  this  House, 
and  saw  how  steadily  they  persevered  in 
pressing  these  measures  on  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  he  could  not  doubt  that 
if  this  Bill  were  carried  through  the 
House  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Irish  nation.  He  was  not  saying  the 
Bill  was  complete  or  perfect  in  itself — 
no  doubt  some  amendments  might  be 
made.  He  thought  the  Government 
should  take  up  this  Bill  or  give  it  their 
support.  In  that  case,  if  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Go- 
vernment, but  the  fault  of  the  Irish 
people  themselves  and  those  engaged  in 
this  industry.  He  should,  therefore,  vote 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  BEUEN  said,  he  heartily  sup- 
ported the  proposition  that  there  should 
be  a  brand  for  the  fish  caught  in  Ireland 
in  the  same  way  as  was  done  in  Scotland. 
He  looked  upon  the  brand  not  as  a  pro- 
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iection,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  quality, 

and,  viewed  in  that  light,  he  thought  it 
would  be  as  valuable  to  the  Irish  fish- 
eries as  it  had  been  to  those  of  Scotland, 
as  carrying  weight  with  it  in  foreign 
markets.  As  regarded  the  question  of 
fishery  piers  and  harbours  throughout 
Ireland,  he  looked  upon  them  as  amongst 
the  obj  ects  to  which  Imperial  funds  might 
fairly  and  properly  be  applied ;  and  he 
acknowledged  with  gratitude  that  some 
assiBtance  was  already  given  both  to  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  for  these  purposes. 
In  the  Estimates  of  this  year  the  sum  to 
be  voted  for  fishing  piers  in  Ireland  was 
£4,900.  These  works  he  regarded  not 
as  a  bounty  on  the  fisheries,  but  as  ex- 
pended for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  But  when  he  came  to  consider 
how  the  BUI  professed  to  give  efi'ect  to 
these  points,  he  could  not  say  that  he 
altogether  agreed  with  that  part  of  the 
Bill.  It  was  proposed  to  erect  a  new 
Department  of  a  very  complex  and  ex- 
pensive kind.  He  did  not  himself  see 
why  the  present  Fishery  Inspectors 
shoiild  not  be  utilized  for  giving  effect  to 
any  provision  the  Government  might 
think  well  to  make  for  the  development 
of  Irish  fisheries.  If  necessary,  the  num- 
ber of  the  Inspectors  might  be  increased 
and  their  powers  augmented.  But  these 
were  details.  He  gave  his  hearty  sup- 
port to  the  main  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure, which  was,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Qflvemment  should  be  asked  to  do  some- 
thing towards  the  development  and  sus- 
tentation  of  this  branch  of  industry  in 
Ireland. 

Me.  LOWTHIAJSr  BELL  said,  he 
could  understand  an  EngUsh  Member 
objecting  to  the  Bill,  but  he  could  not  at 
all  understand  an  objection  coming  from 
a  Scotch  Member,  his  fellow-countrymen 
having  for  so  long  a  time  been  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  Government  grant  for  the 
very  purpose  contemplated  by  its  pro- 
visions. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  said 
that  the  Ministry,  of  which  he  was  a 
Member,  was  prepared  to  make  a 
change  in  the  law  ;  but  it  was  open  to 
him  when  in  office  to  do  it,  and  he  failed 
to  see  why  so  much  money  should  have 
been  given  to  Scotland  for  those  purposes 
and  none  to  Ireland.  Neither  did  he 
see  that  because  a  large  sum  of  money 
had  been  wasted  in  making  a  bad  har- 
bour in  Scotland  by  Scotchmen,  our 
Irish  feUow-subjects  should  not  be  al- 
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lowed  to>  tiy  their  hand  in  making  a 
good  one  in  Ireland.  Though  he  was 
not  prepared  to  approve  every  clause  ho 
should  support  the  general  principle  of 
the  Bill. 

Sib  JAMES  ELPHINSTONE  said, 
the  wonder  in  his  mind  was  how  it  cam© 
about  that  while  the  fisheries  of  Scotland 
had  developed  with  such  g^at  rapidity, 
and  while  a  railway  system  had  been 
organized  to  convey  their  produce  to  the 
most  remote  markets,  until  the  industry 
had  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
and  lucrative  in  the  country,  the  adja- 
cent fisheries  of  Ireland,  whose  waters 
were  teeming  with  fish,  had  steadily 
diminished  in  production.  He  thought  a 
clause  should  be  inserted  to  turn  Irish- 
men into  Scotchmen,  for  he  believed  the 
different  results  to  be  entirely  due  to  the 
difference  between  the  sagacity  and  the 
perseverance  of  the  two  peoples.  He  had 
heard  a  great  deal  about  bonuses  and 
brands;  but  it  appeared  that  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  Irish  fisheries  enjoyed 
the  same  advantages  as  the  Scotch ;  but 
the  Scotch  people,  unlike  the  Irish,  in- 
stead of  desponding,  accepted  their  fate, 
turned  round  upon  their  conquerors, 
made  money  out  of  them,  supplied  them 
with  Prime  Ministers  and  Chancellors, 
and  ceased  to.  fight  against  them.  Here 
was  a  Bill  of  some  50  clauses,  and  pro- 
viding a  machinery  that  was  wholly 
impracticable — the  Government  could 
not  assent  to  it.  He  should  be  glad  to 
see  anything  done  for  Irish  fisheries 
that  would  rescue  them  from  the  con- 
dition in  which  they  at  present  were; 
but  nothing  the  Government  could  do 
could  change  the  character  of  the  people 
and  make  men  go  to  sea  to  earn  their 
bread  if  they  did  not  like  the  occupation. 
Scotch  fishermen  could  not  help  succeed- 
ing. They  went  in  the  Spring  to  the 
Western  Hebrides  with  their  families; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  fishing  season 
there,  they  returned  to  their  villages, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  re- 
paired to  the  east  coast,  where  the  fishing 
lasted  six  or  seven  weeks.  Out  of  an 
area  of  40  miles  by  30  he  had  known 
them  take  fish  equal  in  value  to  the  land 
revenue  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  which. 
was  £900,000.  The  fishermen  carried 
away  £200  or  £300  a-piece.  They  did 
not  go  home  to  dig  potatoes — ^they  had 
not  many  to  dig.  The  commerce  of  the 
country  furnished  them  with  the  neces- 
sities they  required,  and  they  devoted 
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the  ▼hole  winter  to  deep-sea  fishing.  1 
These  men  succeeded  because  they  were 
fishermen,  and  fishermen  alone ;  it  was 
their  trade,  and  they  followed  no  other. 
He  had  seen  the  Irish  fishermen  leave 
the  Western  Hebrides  when  they  were 
teeming  with  fish  to  go  home  and  cut 
down  crops  out  of  wmch  the  winds  of 
the  western  Atlantic  had  shaken  all  the 
com,  80  that  there  was  nothing  to  cut 
down  but  straw.  This  was  a  state  of 
things  which  he  did  not  believe  Par- 
liamentary interference  could  alter.  Scot- 
land received  for  piers  and  harbours 
£3,000  per  annum,  and  the  profit  upon 
branding  had  risen  now  to  £5,000. 
Branding  was  a  great  benefit  to  the 
trade,  and  he  did  not  think  that  Scotland 
could  at  present  dispense  with  it ;  but 
the  time  might  come  when  it  might  be 
done  away  with  under  suitable  legisla- 
tion, which  he  should  welcome  with  plea- 
sure for  both  Scotland  and  Ireland.  As 
to  the  money  that  had  been  spent  upon 
Anstruther  harbour,  it  was  certainly  not 
the  worse  for  it ;  but  there  was  tlus  to 
be  said  in  excuse  for  any  mistake  that 
might  have  been  made — that  when  the 
work  was  begun  very  little  was  known 
about  harbour  work,  compared  with  what 
was  known  now.  The  piers  of  the  har- 
bour were  constructed  of  concrete — and 
he  would  recommend  that  fact  to  the 
consideration  of  Irish  gentlemen  inte- 
rested in  fisheries. 

Mb.  butt  rose  to  Order.  The  Bill 
under  consideration  did  not  propose  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Scotch  harbours. 

Mb.  SPEAKER  said,  he  faQed  to  see 
the  relevancy  of  the  hon.  Member's  ob- 
fiOrvfttiOTi 

SiE  JAMES  ELPHINSTONEsaid,  his 
only  object  was  to  show  how  piers  and 
harbours  in  Ireland  could  be  constructed 
with  most  economy.  With  regard  to  the 
Bill  he  considered  it  an  impracticable 
measure.  It  could  oiily  be  g^ven  effect 
to  at  great  public  cost,  the  money  would 
be  lent  without  security,  and  there  were 
no  means  by  which  the  expenditure  could 
be  repaid.  Why  did  not  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  Ireland  build  piers  and 
harbours  as  was  done  in  Scotland  ?  One 
nobleman  in  Scotland  had  constructed  a 
harbour  at  his  own  sole  expense,  and 
another  Scotch  gentleman  buUt  a  har- 
bour at  his  own  cost,  which,  during  the 
last  six  months,  had  given  shelter  to  a 
g^reat  number  of  vessels.    He  must  not 
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mention  the  forbidden  word  "concrete;" 
but  he  might  say  that  the  piers  of  the 
harbours  in  question  were  built  of  that 
material.  Not  only  was  that  the  case  in 
individual  instances,  but  two  towns  in 
the  North-East  of  Scotland  had  expended 
£200,000  in  the  construction  of  two  har- 
bours, and  were  about  to  expend  £300, 000 
more.  These  were  examples  which  he 
should  like  to  see  followed  in  Ireland. 

Mb.  a.  peel  was  glad  to  hear 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  sat  down 
declare  that  he  was  not  a  supporter  of 
the  practice  of  branding.  From  the  light 
of  official  experience  of  the  operation  of 
that  institution  in  Scotland  he  was  unable 
to  accede  to  the  arguments  ofi'ered  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill,  and  he  dis- 
sented altogether  from  the  doctrine  that 
that  which  Scotland  had  outgrown  was 
g^od  enough  for  Ireland.  He  should  be 
pleased  to  see  encouragement  given  to 
the  Irish  fisheries  and  the  maritime  in- 
dustry of  Ireland  developed ;  but  he 
earnestly  protested  against  the  fostering 
of  any  branch  of  industry  by  the  re-in- 
troduction of  what  was  nothing  less  than 
an  application  of  the  exploded  doctrine 
of  protection,  and  that  in  its  worst  form, 
and  the  bolstering  up  of  a  race  so  ener- 

fetic  and  self-reliant  as  the  Irish  were 
y  giving  them  a  system  which  another 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  soon 
happily  be  rid  of.  The  system  had 
failed  in  England  and  Scotland  and 
wherever  it  had  been  tried. 

Mb.  Serjeant  SHERLOCK  said, 
they  had  had  statements  contrasting  the 
falling  off  in  the  fisheries  of  Ireland 
with  the  aggrandizement  of  the  fisheries 
in  Scotland,  and  they  naturally  inquired 
how  it  was  that  the  fisheries  in  Ireland 
failed,  while  those  of  Scotland  succeeded. 
The  fact  was  that  the  fisheries  on  the 
West  of  Ireland  were  in  a  district  which 
till  recently  had  no  railway  communica- 
tion, and  that  the  fishermen  were  unable 
to  repair  damages  to  their  tackle  and 
boats  on  account  of  their  limited  means. 
They  had  no  market,  and  year  after 
year  infelicitous  seasons  reduced  the  men 
from  a  position  of  comparative  comfort 
to  one  of  comparative  poverty.  If  Go- 
vernment had  opportunely  stepped  in 
by  some  pecuniary  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  repair  the  damages  they  pro- 
bably would  have  had  a  prosperous 
continuance  of  their  line  of  industry  for 
which  Donegal  and  the  West  of  Ireland 
were  at  one  time  remarkable.    Som^ 
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years  ago  there  was  a  r^:ular  trade  with 
Portugal  and  Spain,  especially  in  this 
Lenten  season,  aad  we  in  return  were 
supplied  with  the  wines  of  those  coun- 
tries. But  after  a  time,  the  trade  was 
directed  into  another  channel  and  the 
fisheries  were  neglected.  The  present 
moment  was  singularly  propitious  for 
the  objects  of  this  Bill.  Ilailways  had 
extended  into  those  districts  where  fish 
was  abundant — the  Scotch  fisheries  were 
now  reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  this 
very  system  of  protection  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Warwick  (Mr.  A.  Peel) 
80  much  objected.  If  the  fisheries  of 
Ireland  were  in  the  same  position  as 
those  of  Scotland  they  would  find  Irish 
landlords  making  an  expenditure  com- 
mensurate with  the  returns ;  but  they 
ought  first  to  give  a  start  to  this  branch 
of  industry,  and  after  that,  he  had  no 
doubt,  the  fisheries  would  prosper  very 
rapidly  owing  to  the  great  facilities  that 
DOW  existed  of  sending  fish  to  a  remune- 
rative market.  He  could  not  agree  with 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Elphin- 
Btone)  that  the  money  would  be  lent 
without  security — and  the  return  would 
be  such  as  fully  to  justify  the  expendi- 
ture. As  to  whether  brands  were  to  be 
introduced,  or  the  present  Board  to  be 
altered  or  formed  under  a  new  name,  or 
whether  there  would  not  be  too  much 
expenditure,  these  were  among  the  points 
which  would  be  more  properly  considered 
in  Committee.  The  broad  question  be- 
fore the  House  was  whether  this  was  a 
case  in  which  the  Government  would  be 
justified  in  interfering  for  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  the  fisheries  of 
Ireland,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
beneficial  alike  to  Ireland  and  to  the 
Empire  generally.  He  asked  the  House 
to  affirm  the  principle  of  the  Bill  by 
reading  it  a  second  time. 

Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT  said,  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  fisheries  of  Ire- 
land were  in  a  most  declining  state,  and 
had  rapidly  fallen  off  both  as  to  the 
number  of  vessels  and  men  and  boys 
employed.  The  question  was — could  the 
Government  interfere  to  prevent  a  great 
branch  of  industry  from  being  destroyed 
altogether  ?  He  was  sorry  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  de- 
nounee  the  Bill  as  an  infringement  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  free  trade; 
but  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Lord 
Morpeth,  both  most  able  and  ardent 
disciples  of  Free  Trade,  when  the  latter 
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introduced  a  somewhat  aimilar  Bill  in 
1838,  admitted  that  the  case  of  Ireland 
was  exceptional  and  could  not  be  judged 
on  the  same  principles  as  England  and 
Scotland.  In  the  years  1837,  1838, 
1846,  1847,  and  1869,  Royal  Commis- 
sions and  Committees  of  the  House  had 
sat  on  this  subject,  and  what  were  their 
recommendations?  Every  one  of  those 
Commissions  and  Committees  recom- 
mended that  loans  should  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  poor  fishermen  in  tiie 
ports  of  Ireland  who  required  the  as- 
sistance; and  in  1876,  only  last  year, 
the  Reports  of  thelnspectors  of  Fisheries 
recommended  exactly  the  same  thing. 
In  1848,  Ireland  was  prostrated  by  a 
famine  from  which  she  had  never  re- 
covered, and  every  Commission  that  had 
sat  since  had  called  attention  to  the 
effects  of  that  famine,  and  suggested 
that  without  some  help  the  fisheries 
could  never  recover.  He  earnestly  hoped 
that  Government  would  accede  to  this 
Bill.  The  subject  was  brought  before 
the  House  in  1874,  when  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  disposed  to  encourage  this 
movement ;  but  all  the  Treasury  would 
do  was  to  give  to  the  Irish  what  wa£ 
merely  their  own  property — namely,  the 
remnants  of  an  Irish  loan  made  for 
other  purposes,  and  now  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  which  were  barely  sufficient 
to  ^ve  the  unfortunate  fishermen  £1 
per  head.  The  Scotch  were  an  indus- 
trious and  energetic  people  and  could 
take  care  of  themselves — yet  Scotland 
had  received  aid — the  question  now  was, 
what  could  they  do  for  Ireland?  He 
trusted  the  Government  would  at  least 
go  so  far  as  to  sanction  the  principle  of 
this  Bill,  which  he  himself,  at  all  events, 
should  cordially  support.  When  Irish 
Members  brought  forward,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  remedial  measures 
of  a  practical  nature  for  Ireland,  he 
considered  that  they  were  entitled  to 
encouragement  and  assistance  from  both 
sides  of  the  House. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  had  had  some 
experience  of  the  fisheries  of  Ireland, 
and  had  given  the  subject  much  atten- 
tion ;  for  representing  one  of  the  most 
important  e^itres  of  the  fishing  enter- 
prize  of  Ireland,  he  had  often  considered 
how  far  it  was  possible  to  encourage  such 
an  important  branch  of  their  industry. 
The  fisheries  of  the  town  he  represented 
(Kinsale)  were  attaining  a  considerable 
development.   At  this  season  the  £.8hing 
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craft  and  gear  in  the  port  of  Kinsale 
vere  valued  at  £300,000,  and  the  per- 
sons employed  in  those  boats  earned 
£150,000  during  the  fishing  season.  It 
^ras  true  that  tiiose  boats  were  not  all 
Irish — but  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were.  The  circumstances  of  the  Irish 
fisheries  were  of  the  most  favourable 
character.  The  seas  surrounding  the 
coast  literally  swarmed  with  fish  for  a 
considerable  period  ,of  the  year,  and 
along  the  whole  range,  extending  over 
2,500  miles,  there  was  an  admirable 
population,  ready  and  willing  to  work, 
if  they  had  the  opportunity.  It  might 
be  asked,  why  did  not  the  people  of 
Ireland  utilize  these  advantages  °  them- 
selves? The  answer  was,  they  did 
utilize  them  as  far  as  they  could.  Thirty 
years  ag^,  when  the  Irish  people  were 
unassisted  by  the  State,  and  simply  and 
purely  &om  the  industry  of  the  people 
themselves,  there  were  113,000  men  and 
boys  engaged  in  this  national  enterprize, 
representing  families  numbering  some 
600,000  individuals,  and  earning  at 
least  £2,000,000  sterling  annually.  Then 
came  the  Famine,  the  people  were  struck 
down  to  the  earth,  and  the  effects  would 
never  be  recovered,  except  by  effective 
legislative  interference.  He  did  not 
attach  paramount  importance  to  the 
branding  system ;  but  at  Cork  a  private 
association  had  attached  a  brand  to  the 
butter  casks,  and  the  effect  was  to  give 
their  article  such  value  for  exportation 
that  none  other  could  compete  with  it.  It 
was  manifestly  desirable  that  the  piers 
and  harbours  in  Ireland  should  be  placed 
under  a  Fishery  Board.  The  Treasury 
could  know  little  about  it,  and  was 
already  overburdened.  But  the  most 
important  question  raised  by  this  Bill 
was  the  question  of  loans  or  advances 
from  the  Treasury.  The  Bill  asked  the 
inconsiderable  sum  of  £20,000.  From 
the  Hetum  of  the  Beproductive  Loan 
Fund  Commissioners,  it  appeared  that 
358  loans  were  issued  during  the  piast 
year,  in  an  average  sum  of  £I6  10«.  for 
each  loan.  Hon.  Members  practically 
acquainted  with  Ireland  would  know 
that  the  loans  granted  under  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Act  had  done  a  vast  amount 
of  good.  He  saw  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  lending  powers  which  would  be 
given  under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
would  prove  less  advantageous  to  fisheries 
and  fishermen  who  would  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  measure  than  had  the 


previous  Fund.  Some  question  might 
arise  as  to  the  number  of  maritime 
counties  in  Ireland  which  would  be  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  borrowing 
facilities  provided  in  the  Bill ;  but  this 
was  a  matter  of  detail  which  could  be 
settled  in  Committee,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Bill  via&  allowed  to  pass 
the  second  reading,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Limerick  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  consider  any  modifications  that 
might  be  proposed. 

Mb.  BUTT  said,  that  as  he  was  in  a 
great  measure  responsible  for  the  pre- 
paration of  this  Bill,  which  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  clauses  cut  from  the  Scotch 
Fisheries  Act,  the  word  Ireland  being 
substituted  for  that  of  Scotland,  he 
should  like  to  explain  some  of  the  pro- 
visions which  had  been  misunderstood. 
He  denied  that  in  this  Bill  there  was 
any  question  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection 
— nor  was  there  a  single  proposal  as  to 
bounties.  The  only  question  raised  by 
the  Bill  was  whether  the  Government 
were  willing  to  extend  to  Ireland  the 
same  system  as  that  under  which  the 
Scotch  fisheries  had  attained  unex- 
ampled prosperity — not  an  exploded 
system,  but  a  system  in  force  at  the 
present  day,  and  which  Scotchmen  would 
not  willingly  surrender.  The  first  thing 
the  Bill  did  was  to  establish  a  Board  of 
independent  Commissioners,  following 
the  Scotch  precedent — for  the  Scotch 
were  allowed  a  modified  Home  Bule, 
and  had  a  body  of  men  who  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  the  Scotch  fisheries. 
That  was  all  they  asked  for  Ireland. 
The  Irish  Board  would  not  cost  more 
than  the  Scotch  Board;  and  the  Bill 
was  carefully  framed  to  prevent  incur- 
ring expenditure  without  the  consent  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Treasury. 
The  Scotch  Board  had  a  Vote  from  the 
House  of  £12,500,  formerly  paid  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  but  now  voted 
in  the  annual  Estimates.  By  the 
grant  the  Scotch  had  an  advantage 
over  their  competitors  in  Australian  and 
other  markets.  He  did  not  ask  for  one 
penny  that  was  not  voted  for  Scotland. 
The  Scotch  had  enjoyed  this  grant  for 
56  years,  and  the  grant  was  paid  out 
of  the  taxes  imposed  on  Ireland  to  en- 
able Scotchmen  to  beat  Irishmen  not 
only  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world, 
but  out  of  their  own  markets.  That 
there  was  a  great  advantage  in  foreign 
markets  to  fish  branded  by  a  Qovem- 
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ment  officer  was  clear;  it  was  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  fish  was  of  a  certain 
quality.  It  was  far  different  from  the 
brand  of  any  private  body.  The  Scotch 
had  the  branding  system  up  to  1856, 
and  paid  for  it  out  of  the  grant.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Irish  trade 
without  the  brand  found  it  impossible 
to  contend  with  the  Scotch  trade  with 
the  brand.  Yet  of  the  advantage  of  a 
brand,  even  by  a  private  body,  there 
was  a  conspicuous  example,  for  the 
butter  trade  of  Cork  owed  its  success 
to  the  enterprize  of  a  private  association, 
which  had  a  private  brand  for  their 
butter.  What,  then,  would  not  be  the 
success  of  an  authorized  brand?  He 
repudiated  the  notion  that  the  Exchequer 
of  England  was  separate  from  the  Ex- 
chequer of  Ireland,  and  therefore  he 
said  that  they  had  paid  those  grants  to 
Scotland  out  of  their  own  taxation — a 
taxation  laid  on  with  a  heavy  hand — 
and  with  their  own  money  had  driven 
the  Irish  out  of  the  markets.  He  would 
not  go  back  to  pre-historio  times  for  an 
example  of  this  kind  of  treatment — he 
would  take  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  gave 
some  of  the  Irish  the  choice  of  two 
places,  one  in  the  other  world  and  the 
other  in  Connaught.  They  preferred 
Connaught.  In  the  present  instance 
there  was  no  alternative.  Before  the 
Union  the  Irish  fisheries  were  more 
prosperous  than  those  of  Scotland  or 
England ;  but  in  1809  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament gave  large  bounties  to  the 
Scotch  and  English  fisheries.  This  was 
the  cause  of  their  prosperity  as  com- 
pared with  the  Irish  fisheries,  and 
not  any  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  Irish  fishermen.  In  I8I9  bounties 
were  given  to  the  Irish  fisheries,  and 
prosperity  was  the  result.  Those 
bounties  were  abolished  in  1830  in  both 
countries.  Scotland  had  enjoyed  the 
privilege  for  70  years  ;  Ireland  only  for 
10.  It  was  suddenly  found  out  that 
bounties  were  contrary  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  Exactly  so 
— they  always  found  that  out  when 
England  did  not  require  assistance  and 
Ireland  did.  In  1830  England  found 
she  could  do  without  these  bounties — 
they  were  declared  contrary  to  the  true 
principles  of  political  economy — and  they 
were  abolished  over  all  the  Three  King- 
doms. But  the  Scotch  Board  was  con- 
tinued, with  a  permanent  grant  of 
£1,600  a-year.    The  Irishfislieries  were 

Mr.  Butt 


transferred  to  the  Oommissioners  of  In- 
land Navigation — it  was  a  practical 
"  bull,"  but  it  was  not  an  Irish,  but  an 
English  Parliament  that  did  it — and 
subsequently  they  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
where  they  continued  up  to  18f9.  Then 
Inspectors  of  salmon  fisheries  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  sea-coast  fisheries  were 
placed  under  them.  An  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Works  who  was  superintending 
the  deep-sea  fisheries  in  1830,  said  in 
his  evidence  before  a  Committee  that 
the  fatal  Act  which  gave  a  title  to  Scot- 
land of  a  continuous  grant  for  the  re- 
pairing of  fishermen's  boats  utterly  ex- 
tinguished all  encouragement  of  the 
Irish  fishery.  This  accounted  for  the 
strong  contrast  between  the  prosperity 
of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  fisheries.  The 
same  authority  said  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  for  the  Irish  to  compete  with 
the  Scotch  under  those  circumstances. 
The  officers  of  the  Board  stimulated  the 
industry  of  the  Scotch  fishermen,  and 
gave  them  information  as  to  the  best 
time  and  mode  of  catching  the  fish.  All 
these  advantages  were  wanting  in  Ire- 
land. It  would  be  a  great  misfortune 
if  a  measure  of  this  nature,  almost 
unanimously  supported  by  the  Irish 
Members,  should  be  rejected  by  the 
English  Members.  The  Commission  in 
1830  reported  in  favour  of  the  grant  to 
Irish  fisheries.  One  Commission  re- 
ported that  since  the  Union  Scotland 
received  in  the  way  of  bounties  £100,000 
more  than  Ireland.  He  did  not  grudge 
the  Scotch  the  Vote — he  wished  it  were 
more.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  to 
give  Ireland  the  same  sort  of  Board  as 
they  had  in  Scotland,  and  the  same  ma- 
chinery for  instructing  Irish  fishermen. 
£20,000  or  £25,000  a-year  would  pro- 
bably satisfy  the  expectations  of  the 
Irish  people.  More  than  this  was  spent 
on  pictures  for  the  National  Gallery.  If 
the  grant  asked  for  were  made  to  revive 
the  Irish  fisheries  it  would  repay  the 
British  G^>vemment  ten-fold,  if  in  no 
other  way,  by  the  kindly  feelings  it 
would  engender  among  the  Irish  people. 
Me.  EAMSAY  said,  he  would  not  de- 
tain the  House  more  than  a  few  minutes, 
but  some  remarks  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  James  Elphin- 
stone),whichhecouldnot  allow  to  pass  un- 
noticed. The  hon.  Baronet  bad  said  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  difference 
of  the  races  that  the  Irish  fisheries  hacl 
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not  been  developed  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  fisheries  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Scotland ;  and  by  way  of  bearing  this 
out  had  attempted  to  show  that,  on  the 
West  Coast  of  that  country,  the  Celtic 
population  had  failed  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  within  their  reach. 
He  had  spoken  with  special  disrespect  of 
the  people  of  the  Hebrides,  and  had 
instituted  a  general  comparison  between 
them  and  the  people  of  the  Aberdeen- 
shire Coast.  Now,  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  a  great  many  of  the  fisher- 
men employed  on  the  East  Coast  came 
from  the  Hebrides,  and  were  those  of 
whom  the  hon.  Baronet  had  spoken  with 
eo  much  disrespect.  Devotion  to  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  was  not  the  highest 
attribute  of  a  people,  and  if  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  reflected  for  a  few  moments 
he  would  have  shrunk  from  any  such 
comparison.  The  people  of  the  Hebrides 
would  compare  very  ttvourably  with  the 
population  of  Aberdeenshire,  or  any  part 
of  the  East  Coast.  If  the  hon.  Baronet 
would  compare  the  two  districts  as  re- 
garded crime,  or  any  question  having  a 
moral  and  social  bearing,  he  would  find 
that  the  people  of  the  Hebrides  had  no 
reason  to  shrink  from  comparison  with 
any  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions.  As 
to  the  Bill  before  the  House,  he  thought 
those  who  had  at  heart  the  interest  of 
Ireland  should  take  care  that  provisions 
were  inserted  which  would  secure  the 
proper  application  of  the  money.  The 
people  of  Scotland  were  not  at  one  as  to 
the  advantages  of  their  system,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  Fishery  Board. 
While,  therefore,  he  should  be  glad  to 
support  the  general  principles  enunciated 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  Butt)  as  the  principle  of 
the  Bill — namely,  that  it  was  desirable 
to  assimilate  the  law  of  Ireland,  in  re- 
gard to  grants  from  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury to  that  of  Scotland,  he  was  sure 
there  was  no  Scottish  Member  in 'the 
House  who  would  object  to  an  investi- 
gation which  would  show  the  amounts 
paid  from  the  Exchequer  to  every  De- 
partment in  the  two  countries.  He  hoped 
IScottish  Members  would  join  in  giving 
to  Ireland  every  advantage  which  Scot- 
land might  possess,  and  that  the  Bill 
-would  receive  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  so  that, 
if  possible,  the  interest  of  the  Irish  fish- 
eries might  be  advanced.  His  chief 
object,  however,  in  rising,  was  to  remove 


the  aspersions  which  had  been  cast  by 
the  hon.  Baronet — unintentionally,  no 
doubt — upon  the  Islanders. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said 
two  questions  appeared  to  him  to  be 
somewhat  mixed  up  in  the  Preamble 
of  the  Bill,  and  the  result  had  been 
some  confusion  in  the  debate.  The  first 
question  was,  whether  anything  was 
necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  support 
or  develop  the  Irish  fisheries ;  and  the 
second  question  was,  as  to  whether  any- 
thing should  be  done  to  stop  the  alleged 
reduction  in  the  numbers  of  Irishmen  at 

E resent  engaged  in  fishing.  It  would 
ai-dly  be  asserted — and  he  appealed  to 
hon.  Member  for  Kinsale  himself  (Mr. 
E.  Collins) — that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Qovemment  to  interfere  to  maintain 
or  support  the  fisheries  on  the  Irish 
coast ;  for  the  Englishmen,  Scotchmen, 
and  Manxmen,  who  carried  on  this  in- 
dustry there  to  so  large  an  extent,  con- 
ducted it  most  profitably  without  Oo- 
vemment  aid  or  interference ;  but  what 
was  really  asked  for  was,  that  some 
special  encouragement  should  be  given 
by  Qovemment  to  Irishmen  to  embark 
in  the  trade,  so  as  to  stop  the  further  1*0- 
duction  of  the  Irish  population  who  were 
engaged  in  fishing.  The  Preamble  of  the 
Bill  now  under  discussion  set  forth — and 
he  admitted  there  was  great  force  in  the 
statement — that  the  improvement  and 
encouragement  of  the  Irisli  fisheries  in 
this  manner  was  of  importance,  not  only 
to  Leland,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  strength  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Admitting,  as  he  did, 
that  there  had  been  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  fishing  population  of  Ire- 
land, he  also  contended  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  decrease 
— for  the  statistics  presented  to  the  House 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  were  quite  un- 
trustworthy. In  1846  it  was  said  there 
were  19,883  vessels  with  113,000  men 
engaged  in  the  Irish  fisheries — and  that 
in  1874  these  had  fallen  to  7,242  boats 
and  26,500  hands — but  it  was  curious 
that  in  1845  the  number  of  boats  was 
the  same,  but  the  hands  engaged  were 
93,700.  This  looked  very  much  like  a 
gross  error  in  the  printed  statistics ;  and 
the  only  explanation  that  had  been 
suggested  to  him  was  that  the  increased 
number  in  the  following  year,  was  due  to 
the  Famine,  which  had  driven  to  sea 
many  whose  ordinary  occupation  was 
agriculture.    On  the  other  hand,  when 
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emigration  and  other  causes  had  greatly 
reduced  the  population,  the  demand 
for  fish  had  decreased,  and  many 
who  had  temporarily  engaged  in  that 
occupation  abandoned  it.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that,  in  recent  years,  all 
kinds  of  industrial  occupations  had  made 
g^eat  strides,  and  wages  had  largely 
increased,  and  consequently  many  of  the 
population  had  been  attracted  to  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  naturally 
preferring  them  to  the  precarious  and 
hard  life  of  a  fisherman.  For  without 
saying  anything  in  dispai-agementof  the 
courage  or  energy  of  the  Celtic  race,  he 
might  remark  that  they  were  not  so  much 
attracted  to  depend  entirely  upon  fishing 
as  a  mode  of  livelihood  as  were  the  Nor- 
wegians or  the  inhabitants  of  England 
and  Scotland ;  and  that  in  the  statistics 
to « which  he  had  already  referred  a 
"  fisherman  "  might  often  mean  one  who 
spent  five-sixths  of  his  time  in  some 
other  occupation.  It  was  stated  in 
the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  that  the 
system  established  in  Scotland  for 
the  regulation  of  the  deep  sea  fish- 
eries had  been  found  by  experience 
to  have  produced  great  advantage  to 
that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter)  had  asserted, 
however,  that  the  success  of  the  Scotch 
fisheries  had  been  produced  not  by,  but 
rather  in  spite  of  that  system,  and  was 
due  to  the  industry  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  those  who  had  followed  the 
pursuit.  Those  who  asked  that  Ireland 
should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  with 
Scotland  did  not  carry  out  their  own 
proposal;  for  while  pointing  to  the 
great  public  expenditure  in  former 
times  upon  the  Scotch  fisheries  as  the 
reason  for  their  present  flourishing  con- 
dition, they  did  not  venture  to  propose 
to  set  up  in  Ireland  the  system  of  boun- 
ties,  under  which  that  expenditure  had 
been-  incurred ;  but  asked  for  a  system 
of  loans  and  an  increased  grant  for 
fishing  piers  and  harbours,  although 
loans  were  unknown  in  Scotland,  and 
the  g^ant  for  piers  and  harbours  in 
Ireland  was  at  present  larger  than  that 
for  Scotland.  The  proposes  of  the  Bill 
might  be  divided  under  three  heads. 
First,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was 
to  be  established  in  lieu  of  the  present 
Inspectors  of  Irish  Fisheries.  Secondly, 
they  asked  for  the  adoption  of  the  brand- 
ing system  in  Ireland,  which  now  pre- 
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vailed  in  Scotland ;  and,  thirdly,  they 
asked  for  a  grant  of  £20,000,  to  bo 
applied  in  loans  to  fishermen.  Hs 
was  astonished  to  hear  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Butt) 
treat  as  of  so  much  importance  the  pro- 
posal to  substitute  for  the  present  In- 
spectors of  Fisheries  an  irresponsible 
and  impaid  Board  of  Commissioners, 
because  that  proposal  was  directly  at 
variance  with  a  Motion  on  the  general 
subject  of  these  Boards  which  he  had 
placed  upon  the  Paper  of  the  House. 
It  would  be,  in  his  (Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach's)  opinion,  a  most  retrograde 
step  to  substitute  unpaid  Commission- 
ers for  a  paid  body  of  Inspectors, 
who  discharged  duties  in  many  respects 
of  a  kind  which  could  not  be  under- 
taken by  an  unpaid  Board.  As  to  the 
proposed  adoption  of  the  brand  in  Ire- 
land, he  would  remark  that  branding; 
was  no  new  invention  in  Scotland,  but 
was  a  relic  of  the  old  system  of  bounties, 
it  being  necessary  that  the  fish  should 
be  marked  that  the  bounty  might  be 
claimed.  In  course  of  time  the  brand 
came  to  be  looked  upon  abroad  as  a  gua- 
rantee of  the  quality  of  the  fish — and  al- 
though for  this  reason  it  was  continued 
in  Scotland  after  the  abolition  of  bounties, 
it  was  not  in  the  same  position  as  it  would 
be  if  it  was  now  adopted  for  the  first  time 
in  Ireland.  The  principal  argument  ia 
its  favour  was,  that  it  unquestionably  en- 
couraged the  foreign  trade  in  Scotch  fish, 
and  gave  to  the  small  curers  an  advan- 
tage as  compared  with  the  larger  ones. 
On  the  other  nand,  the  system  was  open 
to  grave  obj  ectionson  economical  grounds, 
as  being  an  interference  by  the  State  with, 
matters  the  regulation  of  which  ought  to 
be  left  entirely  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade.  From  the  opinions  expressed 
in  this  debate  he  felt  confident  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  abolish  the 
branding  system  in  Scotland ;  and  if  we 
were  compelled  to  maintain  it  there,  the 
question  was  whether  Ireland  had  not  a 
fair  claim  to  whatever  advantage  she 
might  derive  &om  the  adoption  of  the 
system.  Still  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Scotch  and  Irish  fisheries  were 
not  identical  in  character.  The  Scotch 
fishery  was  mainly  one  in  which  the 
existence  of  the  brand  was  of  gpreat  im- 
portance, for  it  was  an  export  trade  of 
cured  white  herrings.  The  Irish  fishery 
was  altogether  different  from  this.  It 
was  divided  into  two  parts — the  summer 
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fisbery  and  the  winter  fiebery.  The 
whole  produce  of  the  summer  fishery  was 
consumed  in  England,  or  Scotland,  or 
Ireland,  and  it  was  purely  a  trade  in 
fresh  fish ;  for  the  Irish  herrings,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  was  so  superior  in  quality 
to  the  Scotch  herring  that  it  commanded 
a  better  price  in  the  market,  and,  in  fact, 
controlled  the  whole  fresh  fish  market 
during  the  summer  fishing  season.  As 
far,  therefore,  as  the  summer  fishing 
was  concerned,  there  would  be  no 
use  whatever  in  the  adoption  of  the 
branding  system  in  Ireland.  The 
autumn  or  winter  herring  fishery  in 
Ireland  was  of  a  very  uncertain  cha- 
racter. For  the  last  tour  or  five 
years  there  had  been  a  very  small 
catch  indeed,  owing  to  the  stormy  state 
of  the  weather;  but  in  some  years, 
when  the  weather  was  more  favour- 
able, there  was  great  luck  in  fishing, 
and  then  the  catch  might  be  so  large  that 
many  fish  might  be  cured  fo>  the  foreign 
export  trade,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
branding  system  might  be  valuable. 
He  was  by  no  means  certain,  however, 
that  it  would  not  be  possible,  if  some 
means  were  devised  for  communicating 
with  the  markets  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, that  the  whole  of  the  fish  taken  in 
the  Irish  autumn  and  winter  fisheries 
might  be  consumed  as  fresh  fish,  because 
the  trade  had  changed  very  considerably 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  employment 
of  steamera  to  carry  fresh  herring^s  to 
the  large  markets.  Indeed,  he  had 
taken  the  opinion  of  three  large  fish- 
curers  at  Ardglass,  who  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  introduction  of  the 
branding  system  would  be  of  no  use 
whatever.  Nevertheless,  he  would  do 
his  best  to  make  further  inquiries,  and 
to  ascertain  whether,  consistently  with 
the  general  grounds  of  policy  on  which 
the  Government  were  bound  to  act,  they 
could  introdnce  the  branding  system  mt6 
Ireland.  Speaking  individually,  he  was 
bound  to  say  that,  as  long  as  that  sys- 
tem was  maintained  in  Scotland  he 
thought,  if  it  could  be  satisfactorily 
proved  that  the  Irish  fishing  trade  suf- 
fered for  the  want  of  it,  it  ought  to  be 
extended  to  Ireland.  Passing  on  to  a 
consideration  of  the  proposal  that  £20,000 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  to  be  devoted  to  loans  to 
fishermen,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  Aet  of  1874  providing  a  Bepro- 
ductive  Loaa  Fond  had  been  treated 


somewhat  hardly  in  this  debate.  No 
doubt  the  sum  was  not  large;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  it  was  only  appli- 
cable to  a  certain  number  of  th«  mari- 
time counties; — when  that  was  consi- 
dered, it  was  in  proportion  nearly  as 
large  as  the  amount  proposed  in  this 
Bill,  which  would  apply  to  the  whole  of 
the  maritime  counties.  The  repayments 
under  the  Act  of  1874  had  only  recently 
commenced,  and  it  was  yet  too  soon  to 
say  how  far  they  would  be  punctually 
made.  One  of  the  Inspectors,  Mr. 
Blake,  whose  knowledge  on  this  ques- 
tion was  considerable,  had  given  a  most 
favourable  opinion ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had  had 
a  contrary  opinion  expressed  to  him  by 
the  Irish  Board  of  Works.  The  ulti- 
mate solution  of  the  question  of  loans 
appeared  to  him  to  rest  very  much 
upon  the  success  or  the  failure  of  this 
experiment  under  the  Act  of  1874. 
He  could  see  nothing  to  violate  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  in  giving 
loans  to  poor  fishermen  for  those  pur- 
poses, and  he  might  repeat  what  he  had 
said  in  1874,  that  if  the  result  of  this 
experiment  should  be  successful,  and  if 
it  should  be  proved  that  these  loans 
were  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  given,  and  that  they  were 
usefully  applied  and  punctually  repaid, 
he  should  be  disposed  to  suggest  to  the 
Treasury  that  they  should  consider 
whether  the  Government  should  not 
undertake  some  further  extension  of 
the  system.  It  should  be  remembered 
there  was  no  little  difficulty  in  Ireland 
in  securing  the  proper  application  of 
these  loans.  The  fact  that  the  fishing 
population  devoted  a  large  part  of  their 
time  to  agricultural  pursuits  made  it 
difficult  to  ensure  that  the  loans  would 
not  be  sometimes  misapplied ;  and  when 
they  made  a  loan  to  men  who  were  half 
fishermen  and  half  farmers,  to  apply  to 
one  part  of  their  business,  people  who 
were  wholly  farmers  might  make  a 
similar  claim  upon  them,  and  the  poor 
weavers  in  the  North  of  Ireland  might 
follow  them  in  that  claim.  In  any- 
thing he  had  said,  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  having  rome  to  a  final 
decision  on  this  point.  There  were  other 
minor  matters  included  in  the  Bill.  It 
was  complained  that  the  Admiralty  did 
not  devote  the  requisite  portion  of  the 
Imperial  Navy  to  the  protection  of  the 
Irish  fisheries.    He  (^  Michael  Hicka> 
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Beach)  thought  no  complaint  could  be 
sustained  on  that  subject.  He  believed 
cruisers  were  sent  to  tJie  Scotch  fisheries, 
because  the  number  of  boats  taking  part 
in  them  was  so  large  that  it  was  some- 
times difficult  to  maintain  peace  and 
order  among  them.  He  thought  it  was 
somewhat  creditable  to  those  engaged 
in  Irish  fisheries  that  the  same  pre- 
caution was  not  needed  by  them;  but 
he  was  informed  that  any  application 
hitherto  made  by  the  Inspectors  of  Irish 
fisheries  to  the  Admiralty  for  vessels 
for  any  particular  service  had  always 
been  complied  with.  He  was  now  in 
correspondence  with  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  upon  this  question,  and 
he  trusted  to  be  able  to  arrange  that 
if  anything  now  could  be  shown  to 
be  necessary,  it  should  be  done.  He 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the 
proposal  of  licensing  boats.  What- 
ever might  be  popular  in  the  Bill,  he 
could  not  conceive  that  anything  could 
be  less  popular  with  the  fishermen 
than  to  compel  them  to  pay,  in  addition 
to  harbour  fees,  a  shilling  per  ton  for  a 
licence,  which  they  now  obtained  en- 
tirely free  of  cost.  Then  it  was  pro- 
posed that  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  piers  and  harbours  should  be  taken 
ofiP  the  grand  juries  who  now  bore  it, 
and  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Trea- 
sury. That,  again,  was  a  proposal  to 
which,  considering  the  amount  of  public 
money  that  had  been  expended  in  con- 
structing these  piers  and  harbours,  the 
Government  were  by  no  means  likely  to 
accede.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  go  at 
some  length  into  the  Bill,  because  he 
hoped  the  decision  of  the  House  would 
be  taken  on  the  merits  of  the  measure 
itself  rather  than  on  any  sentimental 
view  of  the  Irish  fisheries.  Many  might 
desire  to  see  more  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  tempted  to  engage  in  a  pur- 
suit which  had  much  to  recommend  it ; 
but  he  thought  that,  on  consideration, 
it  would  be  found  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  proposals  made  on  this  subject 
tended  merely  to  bolster  up  an  unpopu- 
lar industry  by  State  aid,  and  that  the 
systems  adopted,  whether  in  Ireland  or 
Scotland,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  were  such  as  with  our  present 
experience  and  views  could  not  be  re- 
verted to.  Whatever  Government  or 
Parliament  might  attempt  to  do  for 
Irish  fishermen,  they  must  really  depend 
on  private  enterprize  rather  than  on  State 
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support,  which,  whatever  fictitious  pros- 
perity it  might  appear  to  give  for  a 
time,  could  not  result  in  re^  and  per- 
manent benefit  to  any  industry.  Ob- 
jecting as  he  did  to  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  Bill,  and  particularly  to 
the  proposed  unpaid  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, he  felt  bound,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  to  move  its  rejection. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Sir  Michael 
Hiekt-Beaeh.) 

De.  ward  :  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  admitted  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  in  the  Bill,  and  admitted  furttier- 
more  that  there  has  been  an  enormous 
decrease  and  decline  in  Irish  fisheries, 
but  he  (suggests  some  doubts  as  to  the 
unreliability  of  some  of  the  statistics; 
but  I  will  take  my  statistics  of  the  last 
10  years,  which  I  do  not  think  even  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  venture  to 
deny.  In  1864  there  were  40,000  fisher- 
men, and  in  1874  we  had  only  26,000. 
There  is  a  general  point  I  would  speak 
to.  There  have  been  many  objections 
raised  to  the  way  of  dealing  with  that 
subject  proposed  in  my  Bill ;  but,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  bringing  the  Bill  before 
the  House,  it  was  grounded  on  the  most 
careful  investigation  into  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  upon  the  recommendations 
made,  time  after  time,  to  this  House  by 
Committees  of  the  House.  It  was 
grounded  on  Beports  of  skilled  Fishery 
Inspectors ;  and  is  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  some  hon.  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  House  going  to  put  their 
knowledge  against  the  skilled  know- 
ledge of  Fishery  Inspectors  and  of 
skilled  witnesses  before  Committees? 
This  carefuUy-weighed  evidence  had  re- 
sulted in — what?  We  had  a  Commis- 
sion in  1837  which  recommended  the 
very  principles  of  the  Bill.  The  Bill 
brought  in  by  the  Gk>vemment  in  1838 
was  identical  with  the  Bill.  In  1849  a 
Committee  recommended  similar  pro- 
posals; and  in  1866,  when  political 
economy  was  well  understood,  another 
Committee  of  this  House,  who  had  the 
sworn  testimony  of  skilled  witnesses, 
which  I  put  against  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  GenUeman  as  to  what  is  good 
and  bad  for  the  fisheries,  recommended 
to  this  House  the  very  principles — ay, 
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the  veiy  plan — brought  forward  in  this 
Bill.  Furthermore,  the  Ooverument 
appointed  Inspectors  who  were  skilled 
in  fisheries.  Up  to  this  day  these  Inspec- 
tors  have  recommended  the  very  provi- 
sions we  ask  for.  But  the  right  hon. 
(Jentleman  says — "Wait."  We  hare 
seen  what  the  result  of  waiting  is.  The 
result  is  that  we  hare  nearly  lost  the 
whole  industry,  and  that  we  have  nearly 
lost  the  whole  of  this  industrious  popu- 
lation. If  you  wait  you  will  not  have, 
any  more  fishermen  to  deal  with.  They 
are  gradually  dwindling  away,  and  what 
we  ask  the  House  to  do  is  to  try  in  Ire- 
land what  has  been  tried  in  Scotland, 
and,  whether  it  may  be  propter  hoe  or 
poet  hoe,  we  find  the  system  in  Scotland 
has  been  attended  at  last  with  immense 
success.  When  we  find  that,  and  when 
we  find  that  this  House  has,  time  after 
time,  appointed  Commissions  who  have 
told  the  House  that  the  reason  Ireland 
was  not  prosperous  in  her  fisheries  was 
because  the  Govemment  have  not  done 
the  very  thing  we  are  asking  them  to  do 
by  this  Bill,  I  think  we  have  made  out 
oar  case  for  the  trial  of  the  Bill,  and  I 
certainly  do  think  the  House  or  the 
Government  wUl  neither  win  in  the  good 
wishes  of  the  Irish  people,  nor  certsLinly 
in  the  good  feeling  between  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  as  to  the  treatment 
of  Irish  affairs,  if  they  reject  it. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now  ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  131 ;  Noes 
215 :  Majority  84. 

'War^  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Beading  piU  offiat  six  months. 

HOUSE  OCCXTPIEES  DISQUALIFICATION 

REMOVAL  BILL-[BaL  29.] 

(Sir  Stnry   Wolff,  Sir  Charlee  BuuM,  Mr. 

Onflow,  Mr.  Syier.) 

SECOND    BEADnrO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (iS*r  H.  Drummond  Wolff.) 

Debate  arising. 

And  it  being  a  qnarter  of  an  hour 
before  Six  of  the  dock,  the  Debate  stood 
adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


And  the  Unopposed  Business  on  the 
Paper  being  disposed  of — 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minntes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    LOBDS, 
Thureday,  23ri  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— J1i>*<  Bending— 
Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands  (Ire- 
land) ftovisioiial  Orders  (No.  2J  *  (39J ;  Sea 
Insurances  (Stamping  of  Policies)  *  (40). 

Second  Seadittf — Burgesses  (Scotland)  (36). 

Seport—CojmaX  of  India  (Professionai  Ap- 
pointments) *  (28). 

Third  Rtadinf—TeUgmfha  (Money)  *  (29),  and 
pufted. 

BUBGESSE8  (SCOTLAND)  BILL— (No.  36.) 
(The  JBarl  of  Airlit.) 

SECOITD  BEACma. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

The  Eabl  of  AIBLIE,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  its  object  was  to  assimilate  the 
law  of  Scotland  to  that  of  England  re- 
specting the  creation  of  burgesses.  As 
their  Lordships  were  aware,  in  England 
the  only  qualification  for  the  creation  of 
burgesses  was  that  they  paid  rates ;  but 
that  was  not  so  in  Scotland,  and  this 
measure  had  been  introduced  by  three 
Members  who  represented  the  largest 
constituencies  in  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remedying  the  defect.  The 
qualification  for  burgesses  would  simply 
consist  of  the  payment  of  rates. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

UNIVEE8ITT  OF  CAMBRIDGE— LEGI8- 
LATION.— QUESTION. 

Eakl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  at  the 
request  of  his  noble  Priend  (the  Duke 
of  Devonshire)  he  was  about  to  ask  the 
Question  of  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
given  Notice,  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  can  inform  the  House  what 
course  they  wiU  take  respecting  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Bill  ?  As  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  his  noble 
Friend  thought  it  of  much  importance 
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that  the  Bill  should  be  introduced  this 
year  aud  as  early  ia  the  Session  as  pos- 
sible. When  introducing  the  Oxtbrd 
UniTersity  Bill  the  noble  Marquess  op- 
posite (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  said 
that  the  bringing  in  of  the  Cambridge 
Bill  would  depend  very  much  upon  the 
reception  given  to,  and  the  progress  made 
with,  the  Oxford  Bill.  Now,  although 
unquestionablyobjectionshad been  raised 
to  some  of  the  provisions  of  that  Bill, 
there  had  been  no  unreasonable  delay — 
indeed  they  had  sought  to  avoid  delay. 
The  Question  which  he  now  put  on  be- 
half of  his  noble  Friend  concerned  not 
only  Cambridge  but  Oxford  also ;  be- 
cause— as  he  had  ventured  to  say  on  a 
former  occasion — the  legislation  for  both 
Universities  ought  to  proceed  |)art  j>M«t<, 
though  perhaps  in  different  Bills.  If 
the  Cambridge  Bill  was  to  be  of  the 
same  character  as  the  Oxford  BiU,  there 
was  no  objection  to  its  being  introduced 
and  passed  pari  paiiu.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  was  to  be  different  it  was 
very  important  they  should  know  what 
that  difference  was — and  this  was  infor- 
mation which  their  Lordships  ought  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  before  they  went 
into  Committee  on  the  Oxford  Bill. 
Within  the  last  few  days  he  had  heard 
a  rumour — perhaps  it  was  one  of  those 
reports  to  which  credit  ought  not  to  be 
given — that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  remit  the  Cambridge  Bill 
to  the  hands  of  a  private  Member,  by 
whom  it  would  be  introduced  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  After  the 
statement  made  on  this  subject  by  the 
Prime  Minister  last  year — that  this  was 
a  work  of  legislation  which  no  Govern- 
ment could  longer  delay — and  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Session,  he  hardly  thought  that  the 
rumour  to  which  he  had  alluded  could 
be  correct.  But,  at  all  events,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  every  argument  was 
in  favour  of  the  Government  giving  the 
information  for  which  he  was  now  ask- 
ing. True  the  noble  Marquess  said  on 
a  former  occasion  that  to  delay  the  Cam- 
bridge Bill  for  a  year  or  two  after  the 
passing  of  the  Oxford  Bill  would  only 
be  following  the  precedent  of  what  was 
done  in  1854.  The  analogy  which  the 
noble  Marquess  would  have  established 
did  not  stand  good.  The  Bill  of  1854 
was  an  enacting  one,  which  gave  direo- 
tiouB  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  by  the 
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Commissioners ;  but  the  present  Bill  fop 
Oxford  University  conferred  very  exten- 
sive powers  on  the  Commissioners  with- 
out giving  them  directions,  and  although 
up  to  this  their  Lordships  did  not  know 
who  the  Commissioners  were  to  be.  ^e 
repeated  that  he  could  see  no  objection 
to  a  statement  by  the  Government  with 
respect  to  their  exact  intentions  as  to 
Cambridge .  University ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  statement  would 
much  facilitate  their  Lordships  when 
they  were  called  upon  to  deal  with  the 
Oxford  Bill  in  Committee. 

Thb  Maequess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
the  Government  had  no  other  intention 
in  the  matter  than  that  the  Bills  for  the 
two  Universities  should  be  introduced 
and  carried  through  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Government.  The  Cambridge 
Bill  would  be  introduced  immediately 
after  Easter.  But,  solely  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  composition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  was  thought  it  would  be  more 
convenient  that  it  should  be  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  feared 
that  he  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
would  make  but  a  poor  figure  if  he  had 
to  introduce  it  in  presence  of  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Devonshire)  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. As,  then,  the  Cambridge  Bill 
was  to  be  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  immediately  after  Easter, 
perhaps  it  would  be  scarcely  respectful 
to  discuss  it  beforehand  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House.    

Eakl  GEANYILLE  thought  that, 
without  discussing  the  provisions  of  the 
BiU,  the  noble  Marquess  might  perhaps 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  say  what  its 
character  was  to  be. 

The  Mabquess  of  SALISBURY  re- 
plied that  its  character  woiild  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Oxford  Bill.  But 
he  had  always  understood  that  Cam- 
bridge men  very  much  complained  that 
it  should  always  be  assumed  that  when 
anything  was  done  with  reference  to 
Oxford  University  the  same  thing  was 
necessarily  done  for  Cambridge ;  but  the 
general  idea  of  the  Government  must  be 
the  same  for  both  Universities.  But  he 
thought  that  as  the  Bill  was  shortly  to 
be  introduced  into  the  other  House,  it 
woiild  be  very  disrespectful  if  he  said 
anything  about  it  at  present. 

House  adjonmed  at  half  paat  Fiy6  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half  paat 

Xea  o'elODk. 
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from  a  letter  irhich  I  have  received  from 
the  Vicar ;  and,  if  the  hon.  Member 
wishes,  I  will  read  it.    He  writes — 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thurtday,  2Zrd  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  —  Sblect  CommrBB—  Bailway 
PaasengeT  Duty,  nominated. 

PiTBLic  BIU.S  —  Saolution  in  Committee  —  Or- 
dtred  —  Fint  Heading — Beer  Licences  (Ire- 
land) •  [113]. 

Second  Reading — Honae  Occopieta  Disqualifica- 
tion Bemoval*  [29]  debate  further  ai^'oumed. 

Select  Committee— BuTghs  and  Popnloun  Places 
(Scotland)  Gas  Supply*  [6],  Sir  "William 
Cuninghame  and  Mr.  Dundas  added. 

Committee — Merchant  Shipping  [49] — lup. 

Ommillee—Seport— (£10,019,660  6».  Id.)  Con- 
solidated Fund  *. 

Third  Seadinj—Bojtl  Titles  [83],  and  pasted. 

MEHCANTILE  MARINE— LIGHTHOUSES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
any  steps  are  being  taken  or  contem- 
plated bj  the  Goremment  on  the  subject 
of  a  Memorial  recently  addressed  to  him, 
and  extensively  signed  by  Shipowners 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  relat- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  Lighthonses 
out  of  National  Funds,  and  their  manage- 
ment  by  a  Central  Board  ? 

Mb.  DISBAELI  :  The  Memorial  has 
been  received,  and  is  at  present  before 
the  Government. 


BUEIAIi  SERVICES— THE  DOEE  BUEIAL 
CASE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  OSBOBNE  MOBGAN  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  paragraph  in  "The  Daily 
News  "  of  March  1 6th,  headed  "  Painful 
scene  in  a  churchyard,"  and  purporting 
to  be  copied  &om  "  The  Sheffield  and 
Botherham  Independent,"  and  to  give 
an  account  of  the  ourial  of  the  infant  son 
of  WiUiam  Sanderson,  farm  labourer,  in 
the  churchyard  of  Dore,  near  Sheffield ; 
and,  whether  it  is  true,  as  stated  therein, 
that  the  Beverend  J.  T.  F.  Aldred,  the 
Vicar  of  Dore,  informed  the  father  of 
the  boy  that  "  he  could  not  inter  the  boy 
inasmuch  as  he  had  not  baptized  him," 
although  the  deceased  had  been  baptized 
in  the  Dore  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel; 
and,  if  so,  whether  such  refusal  is  not 
contrary  to  Law  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS:  I  know 
nothing  whatever  of  this  case,  except 


"  Sir, — In  reference  to  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan's 
Question  forwarded  to  me  in  your  oonununica- 
tion  of  the  21st,  I  am  glad  to  oe  able  to  inform 
you  that  the  statement  quoted  by  him  from  The 
Daily  Newt  of  Marrh  16,  and  purporting  to  be 
copied  from  The  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  In- 
dependent, stating  that  I  had  informed  the  father 
of  the  boy  that  *  I  could  not  inter  the  boy  inas- 
much as  I  had  not  baptized  him '  is  nntme.  The 
clergyman  who  officiated  at  my  request  in  my 
absence  on  the  occasion  in  question  refused,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  justly,  to  permit  a  Dissenting 
Minister  to  accompany  a  funeral  and  perform  a 
service  within  the  limits  of  the  churchyard. 
You  wiU  perceive  from  the  enclosed  printed  slip 
that  an  appeal  having  gone  to  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  an  investigation  into  the  facts  of  the 
case  will  be  made,  and,  should  you  desire  it,  the 
result  will  be  forwarded  to  yon." 

I  received  that  letter  this  morning,  and 
it  is  all  that  I  know  about  the  case. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MOEGAN  said,  the 
Question  had  scarcely  been  answered. 
He  wished  to  know  if  the  clergyman  had 
refused  to  inter  the  child  with  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church  ?  He  would  take 
the  liberty  on  a  future  day  of  repeating 
the  Question. 


CEIMINAL  LAW  (IRELAND)— ZEEBT 
ASSIZES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HEBBEBT  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
oretaiy  for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  true 
that  the  foreman  of  the  jury  who  tried 
and  acquitted  Quilter  on  a  charge  of 
murder  at  the  recent  Assizes  in  Kerry, 
on  the  3rd  of  March,  was  fined  ten 
ehillings  at  the  Killamey  Petty  Ses- 
sions on  the  7th  March  for  being  drunk 
in  the  streets  ? 

SiB  MICHAEL  HICKS- BEACH: 
Yes,  Sir,  it  is  true. 

ARMY— INSUBORDINATION  AT  ALDER. 

SHOT— ST.  PATRICK'S  DAT. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  CALLAN  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  the  statement 
is  correct  which  appeared  in  the  London 
morning  journals  of  Saturday  last,  that — 

"For  playing  'St.' Patrick's  Day'  on  the 
parade  ground  at  Aldershot  early  in  the  morn- 
ing of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  fifteen  drummers  and 
fifers  of  the  1st  battalion^of  the  16th  Foot,  were 
made  prisoners  and  confined  in  the  guard  room. 
Thsy  pl^red>ithont^let^or^hindrsDoe  or  few  of 
eonflnemeat  oo  post  ocoasiaos ; " 
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and,  whether  they  or  any  others  have 
been  since  further  punished  for  the  same 
transaction ;  and,  if  so,  to  further  ask, 
■whether  the  bands  of  the  23rd  Eoyal 
Welsh  Fusiliers,  and  the  4l8t,  the  Welsh, 
do  not  usually  play  Welsh  national  airs 
on  the  morning  of  St.  David's  Day 
"  without  let  or  hindrance  or  fear  of  con- 
finement," and  in  truth  and  fact  did  on 
the  morning  of  St.  David's  Day  in  the 
present  year  and  month,  at  Cork  and 
Shomcliffe,  play  the  "March  of  the 
Men  of  Harlech  "  and  other  Welsh  airs, 
and  neither  drummers  nor  fifers  were 
therefor  "  made  prisoners  and  confined 
to  the  guardroom,"  and  furtherpunished ; 
and,  if  so,  to  ask,  why  the  playing  of 
"  St.  Patrick's  Day"  by  the  drummers 
and  fifers  of  the  1st  battalion  of  the 
15th  Foot  was  visited  with  exceptional 
penalties  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  in  consequence  of  the  hon. 
Member's  Question  relatingtothepunish- 
ment  of  certain  drummers  and  fifers  at 
Aldershot  for  playing  national  airs  he 
had  made  inquiries  into  the  matter,  and 
he  found  that  the  Question  did  not  very 
accurately  represent  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  The  drummers 
broke  out  of  barracks  a  few  minutes 
before  midnight  on  the  16th  instant, 
taking  with  them  the  drums  and  fifes, 
the  property  of  Government,  and  for  this 
military  offence  they  were  pim.ished,  and 
not  for  playing  any  particular  airs.  Two 
lance-corporals  and  one  drummer  had 
been  remanded  for  trial  by  a  regimental 
Court-martial,  which  had  not  been  pro- 
ceeded with,  pending  the  reference  of 
the  matter  to  His  !Royal  Highness  the 
Field  Marshal  Commanding.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  drummers  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  28  days'  confinement  to  bar- 
racks. The  act  was  a  grave  breach  of 
discipline,  contrary  to  the  Queen's  Begu- 
lations,  both  as  regards  quitting  barracks 
without  permission  and  playing  after 
tattoo.  The  officers  commanding  the  1st 
battalion  23rd  and  41st  Begiments  had 
reported  that  the  bands  of  their  regi- 
ments never  played  Welsh  airs  on  St. 
David's  Day  without  permission,  and  did 
not  do  so  on  last  St.  David's  Day  without 
permission.  The  drummers  of  the  1st 
battalion  15th  Foot  had  not  played  on 
former  occasions  without  permission,  and 
consequently  had  not  been  punished. 
But  perhaps  the  hon.  Member  was  not 
aware  that  the  15th  Foot  was  not  an 

Mr.  CaUan 


Irish  regiment,  but  belonged  to  the  East 
Biding  of  Yorkshire. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACTS— UNSEA- 
WORTHY  SHIPS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  STACPOOLE  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  BotuMl  of  Trade,  If  he  would 
state  to  the  House  the  number  of  pro- 
secutions instituted  since  the  1st  day  of 
January  1874  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland 
respectively,  against  persons  for  sending 
unseaworthy  ships  to  sea ;  the  number  of 
convictions;  and  the  sentences  respec- 
tively pronounced  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDEELEY :  Eight 
prosecutions  have  been  instituted  by 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  since 
the  1st  of  January,  1874.  Two  of  these 
have  been  in  England  and  three  in  Ire- 
land. None  have  been  instituted  in 
Scotland.  There  have  been  three  con- 
victions ;  three  cases  in  which  the  magis- 
trates refused  to  commit ;  and  two  cases 
are  pending.  The  sentences  pronounced 
were  as  follows: — In  the  first  case,  in 
which  two  persons  were  prosecuted,  the 
sentence  was  two  months'  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  of  £150  against  each  defen- 
dant; in  the  second  case  the  sentence 
was  two  months'  imprisonment  and  a 
fine  of  £300  ;  in  the  third  case  the  sen- 
tence was  two  months'  imprisonment. 
Before  the  late  Act,  passed  temporarily 
at  the  end  of  last  Session,  there  had  only 
been  two  prosecutions.  Sufficient  time 
has  not  elapsed  to  test  the  working  of 
the  new  Act ;  but  if  the  old  Act  had  been 
as  comprehensive  as  the  new,  probably 
there  would  have  been  more  action,  and 
the  new  Act  has  no  doubt  been  more 
effectual  in  preventing  the  offence  than 
in  prosecuting  offenders.  The  Beport  of 
the  Solicitor  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  dated 
the  3lBt  of  January  last,  which  was  pre- 
sented early  in  the  Session,  contains  full 
information  upon  the  subject  of  these 
prosecutions  up  to  that  date. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE— LOWER  DIVISION 
OP  WRITERS.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  NAGHTEN  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  tho 
Government  will  be  prepared  to  relax 
the  restriction  in  Clause  12  qf  the  Order 
in  Council  of  the  12th  February  last, 
whereby  writers  in  the  Civil  Service  who 
have  not  served  for  three  years  prior  to 
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ihat  date  are  debarred  from  appoint- 
ments to  the  Lower  Divieion  of  the 
Service,  in  favour  of  such  writers,  who 
being  otherwise  qualified,  may  have  pre- 
viouSj  served  the  State  as  Officers  of 
Her  Majesty's  Army? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUES,  in  reply,  said,  that  in  all  cases 
of  open  competition  for  the  Civil  Service, 
where  there  was  a  limit  of  age,  persons 
who  had  served  in  the  Army  or  military 
service,  either  as  commissioned  or  non- 
commissioned officers,  were  allowed  to 
deduct  the  period  of  their  service  from 
their  age.  So  that  a  man  who  had 
served  up  to  the  age  of  24  in  the  Army, 
for  instance,  would  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  an  appointment  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  only  be  open  to 
men  of  20  years  of  age. 

EDUCATION  (IRELAND)— "RESULTS 
EXAMINATION."— QUESTION. 

Mk.  O'REILLY  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Lreland,  If  he  can  state 
what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  very 
g^at  delay  in  many  cases  in  communi- 
cating to  teachers  the  results  of  the 
"  results  examination  "  and  making  the 
consequent  payments ;  whether  it  could 
not  be  obviated  in  the  future ;  and, 
whether  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
the  examiner  at  once  letting  the  teachers 
know  what  children  had  passed  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  it  was  the  rule  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  inform  the  teachers  of 
schools  what  children  had  passed  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  he  was  not  aware  that 
that  rule  had  been  departed  from  in  the 
present  instance,  although  there  had 
been  some  unavoidable  delay  in  making 
the  consequent  payments,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  precise  amount  of  those 
payments  depended  on  the  course  taken 
by  the  Guardians  with  reference  to  the 
National  Teachers  Act  of  last  Session, 
and  thus  could  not  be  ascertained  until 
nearly  the  close  of  1875.  This  cause  of 
delay  would  not  recur  in  future. 

INDIA— THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE. 
QUESTIOK. 

Mb.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  the  terms  used  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Despatch  of  24th  February  1876, 
to  the  Governor  General  of  India  in 
Council,  viz.,  that  selected  candidates  for 


the  Indian  Civil  Service  are  to  be  paid 
an  annual  allowance  of  £  150  if  they  pass 
two  years  of  their  probation — 

"  At  aome  Univeraty  (to  be  approyed  before- 
hand by  the  Secretary  of  State)  at  which  moral 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  students 
is  undertaken,  and  rules  of  discipline  are  en- 
forced," 

will  exclude  the  Colleges  of  the  London 
University,  such  as  King's  CloUege, 
University  College,  and  Owen's  College, 
Manchester,  and  the  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as 
these  do  not  enforce  collegiate  residence, 
though  they  undertake  intramural  moral 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  students, 
and  enforce  rules  of  discipline ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  a  practical  monopoly  is  thus 
given  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  r 

LoED  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  in  re- 
ply, said,  it  was  certainly  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  any 
practical  monopoly  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, provided  the  other  Universities 
undertook  moral  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  students  and  enforced  rules  of 
discipline,  nor  did  he  think  the  words 
used  conveyed  any  such  wish.  The 
Secretary  of  State  desired  to  give  those 
words  a  liberal  interpretation.  The 
scheme,  however,  would  not  come  into 
operation  untilJuly,  1878. 


INDIA  —  LEGISLATION  —  PRESIDENCY 
MAGISTRATES  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.FOETESCUE  HARRISON  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  Presidency  Magistrates  Bill,  now 
before  the  Council  of  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  and  particularly  to 
paragraphs  88  and  89  of  the  said  Bill, 
which,  while  authorising  a  single  magis- 
trate to  sentence  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  forbids  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
prisoner,  expressly  provides  for  an  appeal 
to  a  superior  court  whenever  the  Govern- 
ment is  dissatisfied  with  the  magistrate 
for  acquitting  a  prisoner  charged  with 
an  offence  making  him  liable  to  the  same 
term  of  imprisonment;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  powers  now  sought  to  be 
conferred  by  this  Bill  are  not  in  excess 
of  what  the  Legislative  Council  of  India, 
as  at  present  constituted,  had  authority 
to  grant ;  but,  whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
to  ask  if  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
will  at  once  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
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Bill,  in  its  present  shape,  passing  into 

law? 

LoEB  GEOEGE  HAMILTON :  The 
Presidency  Magistrates  Bill  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Indian 
Legislative  Council  before  the  receipt  by 
the  Governor  General  of  the  despatch  of 
the  31  st  March,  1874,  requesting  him  to 
furnish  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council 
with  information  concerning  intended 
Government  legislation.  We  know, 
however,  from  papers  received  by  the 
last  mail,  that  this  Bill  has  been  re- 
published in  The  Gautte  with  a  view  of 
inviting  criticism.  Its  chief  object  is  to 
appljr  the  rules  of  the  Indian  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
magistrates  in  the  Presidency  towns. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  measure, 
which  consists  of  251  sections,  is  on  the 
whole  expedient ;  but  as  to  the  power  of 
appeal  against  an  acquittal,  it  is  a  point 
for  consideration  whether  it  should  apply 
to  the  Presidency  towns.  The  matter 
will  not  fail  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council.  At  present 
he  must  either  assent  to  or  veto  a  Bill  in 
its  entirety,  and  it  is  veiy  inconvenient 
to  be  compelled  to  veto  a  measure  of  this 
magnitude  on  account  of  one,  possibly, 
objectionable  clause.  I  am  advised  that 
the  present  enactment  is  not  in  excess  of 
the  legislative  power  of  the  Government 
of  India. 


OFFICE  OF  CORONER  (lEELAin)). 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESST  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
during  the  present  Session  to  move  for  a 
Committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
legislation  on  the  office  of  coroner  in 
Ireland,  or  to  take  any  other  step  on  the 
subject  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  he  had  last  Session,  in  the 
deoate  on  the  Coroners  Bill,  expressed 
an  opinion  that  it  was  advisable  that  an 
inquiry  should  take  place,  and  he  was 
rather  surprised  that  no  steps  in  reference 
to  the  subject  had  been  taken  this  Ses- 
sion by  any  of  those  who  had  previously 
brought  it  before  the  House.  The 
question  was  not  one  of  great  urgency, 
and  the  amount  of  other  business  td- 
ready  on  his  hands  precluded  him  from 
moving  in  the  matter — at  any  rate,  at 
present. 

Mr,  Fortttmu  Marritom 


ARMY— MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  DUNBAR  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  he  will  extend 
to  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Army  the 
right  to  exchange  to  the  same  extent  as 
conceded  to  the  other  officers  of  the  Army 
by  the  Act  of  last  Session  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  no  right  of  exchange  existed 
anywhere,  because  it  was  a  matter  of 
permission.  But  with  respect  to  medical 
officers,  every  application  for  exchange 
was  carefully  considered  and  decided  on 
its  own  merits ;  as  a  rule  no  application 
of  a  medical  officer  was  refused ;  and  ho 
did  not,  therefore,  propose  to  make  any 
alteration  on  the  subject. 

VIVISECTION— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  WAIT  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  he  has  any  intention  during 
the  present  Session  of  bringing  in  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  of  Vivisection  of 
Animals? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  Government  did  not  in 
any  way  underrate  either  the  importance 
of  the  evidence  given  before  the  .Royal 
Commission,  or  the  clear  manner  in  which 
the  Commission  had  gone  into  and  re- 
ported  upon  the  question.  At  present, 
however,  he  regretted  to  say  he  could 
not  do  more  than  give  the  hon.  Member 
an  assurance  that  the  subject  would 
receive  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
Government.  He  could  not  state  whether 
any  immediate  legislation  would  be  pro- 
posed or  not. 

INTERNATIONAL    SUBMARINE    TELE- 
GRAPHS.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  E.  NOEL  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether,  in  the  present  state  of  Inter- 
national Law,  there  is  any  adequate 
mode  of  procedure  against  such  an 
offence  as  the  wilful  breaking  of  a  sub- 
marine telegraph  cable  outside  territorial 
waters ;  and,  whether  any  Treaties  exist 
between  Her  Majesty  and  the  other 
maritime  powers  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  BOURKE:  There  are  no  Treaty 
stipulations  respecting  submarine  tele- 
graph cables,  nor  has  the  question  been 
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niaed  interaationally  as  £»  as  this  oonn* 
tiy  is  oonoerned ;  but  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  remedy  against  the  wilful  break- 
ing of  submarine  telegraph  cables  outside 
territorial  waters,  I  can  only  say  that  no 
definite  case  has  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTernment,  and 
therefore  I  am  unable  to  give  any  opinion 
upon  the  subject. 

INDIA— THE  EX-CHIEFS  OF  KIRWEE. 
auEsnoii'. 

Ms.  OBEQOBY  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether  a 
complete  Betum  of  the  proceeds  of  all 
moveable  property  obtained  by  the  In- 
dian Government  from  the  ex-Chiefs  of 
Kirwee  has  been  furnished,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  dated  the  28rd  day  of  July 
1874,  by  His  Excellency  the  Yicoroy  of 
India;  and,  if  not,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  has  taken  any  steps 
to  ensure  a  prompt  Betum  of  the  whole 
of  the  moneys  belonging  to  those  Princes 
which  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
local  authorities,  as  well  as  of  all  trea- 
sure found  by  the  troops  at  Lucknow  f 

Lord  GEOBGE  HAMILTON,  in  re- 
ply, said,  that  he  had  not  yet  received  a 
complete  Betum.  When  the  remainder 
of  the  Betums  had  been  received,  he 
would  supply  the  hon.  Member  with  the 
information  they  contained. 

VACCINATION  ACTS— MILNER'S  CASE. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  pease  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Milner,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Keighley  Board  of  Guardians,  who  has 
been  committed  for  ten  days'  hard  labour 
for  the  non-payment  of  a  fine  of  10«.  for 
the  non-vaccination  of  a  child ;  and  whe- 
ther it  is  his  intention  to  make  some 
alteration  in  the  Law  on  this  subject  ? 

Ma.  SCLATEB-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  his  attention  had  not  been  oallea  to 
the  subject,  except  through  the  Question 
of  the  hon.  Cteutleman.  No  one  re- 
gretted more  than  he  did  the  necessity 
for  prosecutions  under  the  Vaccination 
Acts,  especially  when  they  were  repeated 
a  number  of  times.  As,  however,  his 
hon.  Friend  quoted  the  case  of  a  Chair- 
num  of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  he  might 
remark  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  person 


filling  such  a  position  to  see  that  the 
law  was  enforced,  and  not  to  set  an 
example  of  disobedience  to  it.  Moreover, 
the  payment  of  the  fine  would  at  once 
release  Mr.  Milner  from  prison.  It  was 
not  his  intention  to  propose  to  the  Go- 
vernment any  alteration  of  the  law; 
and,  even  if  an  alteration  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Acts  were  proposed.  Parliament 
would  probably  not  consent  to  it. 

C00LIE8— THE  ISLAND  OP  EEUNION. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  EBBINGTON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  any  Beports  were  received  in 
the  years  1872,  1873,  1874,  and  1875, 
from  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  in  the  Island 
of  Beunion  on  the  condition  of  Indian 
Coolies  in  that  Island ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther he  has  any  objection  to  lay  a  Copy 
of  such  Beports  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House. 

Me.  BOUBKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
Beports  had  been  received,  and  repre- 
sentations had  been  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras;  but  the  Government 
did  not  consider  it  desirable  that  these 
representations  should  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

JAPAN  — NEWSPAPER   REGULATIONS. 

QUESTION. 

Sm  CHABLES  W.  DILKE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  Government  ap- 

Erove  of  the   following  "  Begulation  " 
ttely  issued  by  a  British  Minister : — 

"Any  British  subject  who  shall  within  the 
dominions  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Mikado 

Erint  or  publish  a  newspaper  in  the  the  Japanese 
inguage,  shall  be  deemwi  guilty  of  an  offence, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  before  any  British 
ConsiUar  or  other  Court,  shall  be  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
months,  with  or  without  hard  labour." 

Me.  BOUBKE:  The  Begulation  to 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  has  aJluded  was 
issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Minister  in 
Japan  in  consequence  of  representations 
that  were  made  to  him  by  the  Japanese 
Government  respecting  the  pubbcation 
of  newspapers  in  Japan  and  in  the 
Japanese  language  by  persons  who  were 
British  subjects,  and  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  our  Treaty  with  Japan,  were  not 
amenable  to  Japanese  authority,  but 
were  amenable  to  the  authority  of  the 
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Consular  Court.  We  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  full  particulars,  which  we 
expect  hj  the  next  mail;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  unable  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  British  Minister's  Begulation  will 
be  approved. 

UNEEFORMED  MUNICIPAL  CORPORA.. 
TIONS  (ENGLAND  AND  "WALES)— 
ROYAL  COMMISSION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  TEEMATNE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  institute  during  the  present 
year  an  inquiry  into  the  Unreformed 
Corporations  in  England;  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  will  specify  the  nature  of 
the  inquiry  which  will  be  made  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  in  accordance  with  what  fell 
from  him  during  the  recent  debate  on 
this  subject,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
appoint  a  Boyal  Commission,  composed 
of  persons  of  great  experience,  to  in- 
quire especially  into  the  criminal  juris- 
diction, and  also  into  the  revenues  of 
unreformed  corporations. 

METROPOLIS— HYDE  PARK— THE 
SERPENTINE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  pease  asied  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  1£  he  is  in  a  position  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  the  further  outlay 
of  money  on  the  earth  mounds,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Serpentine,  during  the 
period  while  the  accident  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works 
prevents  his  attendance  at  this  House 
and  the  discussion  of  the  subject? 

Me.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
that  he  had  communicated  with  his 
noble  Friend  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  who  informed  him  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  delay  planting  the 
mounds  in  Hyde  Park,  as  the  season 
would  be  lost,  and  they  would  be  left 
for  the  whole  year  in  their  present  un- 
satisfactory condition.  The  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  particular  work  was 
especially  noted  in  last  year's  Estimates, 
and  Parliament  voted  the  money  speci- 
fically, which  had  been  expended  upon 
them.  He  was  sorry  that  ne  could  not 
give  the  hon.  Member  a  reply  which 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  him. 

Ms.  pease  gave  Notice  that  on 
going  into    Committee    of   Supply  he 

Mr,  Bourk» 


would  call  attention  to  the  earth  works 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  move  a  Besolution. 

EGYPTIAN  FINANCE— MR.  CAVE'S 
REPORT.— QUESTION. 

Me.  W.  CARTWRIGHT  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  K  he  could 
say  when  the  Report  of  Mr.  Cave,  on 
his  mission,  is  likely  to  be  presented? 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  When  I  was  last 
asked  the  Question  on  this  subject,  I 
said  I  had  not  seen  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Cave.  Since  then  it  has  been  sent  to 
the  Government,  and  I  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  reading  it ;  but  on  reading  it 
I  felt — and  that  feeling  was  unanimously 
shared  by  my  Colleagues — that  it  was 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  communicate 
with  the  Khedive  on  the  question  of  the 

Eublication.  That  communication  has 
een  made',  and  the  Khedive  has  ex- 
pressed a  strong  objection  to  this  Report 
being  made  public  in  the  present  un- 
settled condition  of  Egyptian  finance  ; 
and,  considering  that  much  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the  Report  has 
been  supplied  by  the  Khedive  himself, 
and  is  of  a  confidential  character,  we 
feel  bound  to  respect  his  wishes  in  this 
matter. 

ROYAL  TITLES  BILL— [Bill  83.] 

(Ifr.  Ditratli,  Mr.  Secretary  Crou,  Mr.  Attomtff 

Oeneral,  Lard  Oeorg*  Samilton.) 

THIRD  EEADINQ. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." — {Mr.  Disraeli.) 

Mr.  pease  said,  since  the  Bill  had 
been  introduced  he  had  taken  a  very 
strong  view  on  the  question  of  the  policy 
of  the  measure  as  a  whole.  The  Bill,  it 
was  true,  consisted  only  of  a  single 
clause,  and  that  clause  was  one  which, 
gave  Her  Majesty  power  by  Proclama- 
tion to  add  to  her  Royal  titles ;  but  the 
only  interpretation  which  they  had  had 
of  the  clause  was  the  information  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  House  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
Now,  he  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the 
position  which  they  occupied.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  statements  of  the  Prime 
Minister  that  "Empress"  would  be  used 
as  little  as  possible  in  England,  and  only 
in  connection  with  Indian  affairs,  so  that 
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the  people  would  be  firee  to  withhold  the 
new  title  in  England.  We  had,  however, 
already  had,  from  a  hieh  municipal 
authority,  an  example  of  the  use  of  the 
title ;  and  what  he  feared  was,  that  there 
would  be  two  parties  in  this  country — 
one  usine  the  term  Empress  and  Impe- 
rial, and  the  other  using  Queen  and 
Eoytd.  Such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  inimical  to  the  peace  and  truiquUlity 
of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  and  to  the  har- 
mony which  ought  to  exist  in  a  country 
like  this.  They  were  by  this  Bill  giving 
Her  Majesty  a  title  limited — and  he  ob- 
jected to  any  title  which  was  limited — 
to  one  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions. Such  a  limit  was  a  thing  utterly 
unknown  in  the  Constitution  of  this 
country.  It  seemed  to  him  that  such  a 
limit  was  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  and  anything  which  was  adverse 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  prevented 
that  respect  being  paid  to  the  Throne 
which  he  thought  it  was  eminently  en- 
titled to;  and  further,  anything  which 
impaired  the  dignity  and  respect  for  the 
Crown  damaged  the  Constitution  as  they 
at  present  enjoyed  it.  The  title  had 
been  sanctioned,  it  was  true,  by  a  ma- 
jority in  that  House,  but  it  was  opposed 
by  an  important  minority,  who  declined 
to  offer  Her  Majesty  such  a  title,  believing 
that  it  would  place  the  Sovereign  in  such 
a  position  as  no  Sovereign  had  ever  been 
placed  in,  and  which  was  contrary  to  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  the  Throne.  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Cumberland  (Mr. 
Percy  Wyndham)  said  that  in  India  the 
Queen  was  at  the  head  of  a  despotic 
Cbvemment,  and  therefore  the  title  of 
Empress  would  be  a  suitable  one  there. 
Thus  it  would  go  forth  to  the  people  of 
India  that  Her  Majesty  was  going  to 
assume  over  them  a  title  which  had  been 
almost  unanimously  rejected  by  the 
people  of  England.  As  far  as  this  coun- 
try was  concerned,  that  appeared  to  him 
to  be  almost  an  insult.  ["No!"  and 
"  Yes  ! "]  The  people  of  this  country 
said  that  they  did  not  wish  Her  Majesty 
to  take  the  title  of  Empress  ["  No !  " 
and  "  Yes ! "]— and  they  were  teUing 
the  people  of  India  that  they  would  not 
have  the  title  of  Empress  themselves, 
but  it  was  good  enough  for  India.  AU 
he  had  heard  of  the  Princes  of  India 
induced  him  to  think  that  they  were 
men  of  great  intellectual  power,  who 
studied  their  own  position,  and  read  with 
interest   the    debates   in    this   House. 

yOL,  CCXXVin.  [thied  sbeibs.] 


Wonld  they  not  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  title  which  the  people  of  England 
rejected  was  to  be  given  to  Her  Majesty 
as  a  symbol  of  despotic  power  in  India  ? 
The  Native  Princes  were  being  treated 
in  a  manner  which  he  feared  they  would 
one  day  resent ;  and  such  treatment  was 
a  poor  return  for  the  hospitality  and 
loyalty  they  had  shown  to  the  Heir  to 
the  Throne  in  his  recent  visit.  Whether, 
tiierefore,  he  looked  at  the  matter  as 
it  regarded  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  or, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said, 
as  it  regarded  "the  Princes  and  the 
nations  of  India,"  he  would  far  rather 
this  Bill  had  never  been  introduced,  and 
would  very  much  deprecate  its  being 
read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  NEVILLE-GEENVILLE  said, 
he  did  not  know  how  many  had  peti- 
tioned in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but  he  be- 
lieved only  98  persons  had  petitioned 
against  it.  When  the  House  considered 
that  9,000  persons  petitioned  for  the 
release  of  the  Tichbome  claimant,  and 
that  155,000  had  petitioned  for  doing 
away  with  the  political  disabilities  of 
women,  they  would  be  apt  to  conclude 
that  the  Petitioners  against  the  Bill  were 
very  few  indeed.  The  point,  however, 
which  he  wished  to  raise  was  this — 
would  any  addition  be  made  to  the  Boyal 
Coat  of  Arms  ?  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
became  King  of  this  country,  the  arms 
of  Hanover  were  quartered  on  the  Eoyal 
Standard,  and  when  Her  Majesty  mar- 
ried the  Prince  Consort,  his  arms  were 
also  quartered  on  the  Poyal  Standard, 
and  were  adopted  by  the  Eoyal  children. 
This  was  a  matter  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Mb.  PEASE  wished  to  make  an  ex- 
planation. He  did  not  intend  to  convey 
to  the  House  that  he  believed  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  England  were 
against  this  Bill.  What  he  said  was 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land declined  to  accept  the  title  of 
Empress  as  applied  to  the  Queen  of 
England. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Mid  Somerset 
(Mr.  Neville  Grenville)  had  spoken 
of  the  smaU  number  of  persons  who 
had  petitioned  against  the  BiU,  but 
he  had  omitted  to  state  how  many  had 
petitioned  in  its  favour,  and  he  (Mr. 
Anderson)  doubted  very  much  whether 
there  had  been  one  single  Petition  so 
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presented.  He  thought  that  on  this,  the 
last  stage  of  the  Bill,  they  ought  not  to 
allow  so  Tery  obnoxious,  offensive,  and 
objectionable  a  measure  to  leave  this 
House  without  giving  it  a  parting  kick  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  when  it  went  to 
"another  place"  it  might  receive  such 
Sr  reception  as  would  put  an  end  to  it 
altogether.  The  explanations  given  by 
the  Prime  Minister  uie  other  night  were 
explanations  which  satisfied  the  House 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  made  long 
ago ;  but  they  were  not  otherwise  satis- 
factory. Nobody  ever  for  a  moment 
imagined  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  be  so  insane  as  to  recom- 
mend Her  Majesty  to  adopt  the  title  of 
Empress  in  England,  or  to  recommend 
her  to  make  the  Royal  Princes  and 
Princesses  "Imperial."  Nobody  ever 
imagined  that  the  Queen  would  of  her- 
self, under  cover  of  this  Bill,  assume 
such  titles.  What  was  dreaded  was  that 
in  spite  of  the  Government,  and  in  spite 
of  the  Queen,  these  offensive  titles  would 
in  time  come  into  the  country  and  into 
use.  What  was  dreaded  was  that  all  the 
toadies,  snobs,  and  sycophants  of  the 
country  would  begin  to  use  the  title — 
and,  most  of  all,  municipal  sycophancy 
was  dreaded.  Something  had  occurred 
since  he  last  spoke  on  the  question  that 
afforded  even  greater  reason  for  such  a 
dread.  He  had  been  told,  on  authority 
which  he  could  not  doubt,  that  a  Gen- 
tleman occupying  the  high  position  of  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  the  high 
position  of  Lord  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
London,  had  actually,  in  dispensing  his 
civic  hospitalities,  so  trespassed  on  his 
guests  as  to  endeavour  to  thrust  down 
their  throats  this  offensive  title.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  to  whom  he  referred 
was  now  in  his  place,  and  he  could  con- 
tradict the  statement  if  it  were  incorrect. 
He  (Mr.  Anderson)  spoke  from  informa- 
tion he  had  received,  and  he  regretted 
extremely  that  any  Member  of  this 
House  should  have  done  such  a  thing ; 
and  he  especially  regretted  that  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  should  have  set  such 
a  pernicious  example  to  all  the  other 
municipalities  of  the  country.  When 
they  had  such  an  example  set  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  what  might  they 
not  expect  from  municipal  toadyism  in 
other  parts  of  the  country?  But  he 
would  pass  from  this  point,  and  ask 
what  about  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
India?    They  had  been  told  that  this 
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was  to  be  a  very  agreeable  thing  to  the 
people  of  India;  that  it  was  done  in  their 
interest,  and  because  they  would  like  it. 
But  they  had  now  heard  &om  India. 
He  had  read  extracts  £rom  some  of  the 
Indian  Native  newspapers,  and  it  turned 
out  that  the  people  of  India,  in  place  of 
looking  upon  this  ara  message  of  peace 
and  goodwill  in  return  for  the  hos- 
pitable reception  they  had  given  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  looked  upon  it  with 
very  great  disfavour  indeed.  If  that 
were  so,  he  believed  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  dislike  it  still  more,  because, 
instead  of  the  compliment  intended, 
it  would  tend  to  stamp  Indian  institu- 
tions and  Indian  rule  as  permanently 
despotic.  We  ought,  instead  of  carrying 
such  a  title  to  India,  to  give  the  people 
the  hope  that  they  might  in  time  arrive 
at  representative  institutions  like  our 
own — we  ought  to  give  them  a  share  in 
our  own  Royal  titte,  and  not  create  for 
them  and  try  to  reserve  for  their  separate 
use  a  despotic  title  which  they  disliked, 
and  we  disliked  also.  He  feared  that  in 
the  future  we  should  very  much  regret 
what  was  now  being  done  in  the  matter. 

Mb.  a.  MILLS,  with  reference  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson)  that  he  doubted 
whether  any  one  had  petitioned  in  favour 
of  this  Bill,  said,  that  he  (Mr.  Mills) 
had  himself  presented  a  Petition  firom 
his  constituents,  in  which  they  prayed 
that  the  Bill  might  be  passed,  as  the 
title  of  "  Empress  "  was  the  most  suit- 
able to  be  g^ven  to  Her  Majesty  in  con- 
nection with  her  Indian  Empire.  In 
that  opinion,  which  was  the  opinion  of 
those  who  brought  forward  the  Bill  and 
of  the  very  large  majority  who  supported 
it,  he  entirely  concurred ;  because  the 
title  of  Empress  best  conveyed  to  the 
Natives  and  Princes  of  India  that  Her 
Majesty  was  Sovereign  of  Sovereigns, 
and  that  the  idea  should  be  ever  present 
to  their  minds  that  their  great  Sovereign 
was  in  England  Queen. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  beg  leave  to 
doubt  whether  my  hon.  Friend  who  has 
just  sat  down  has  mended  the  matter. 
He  likes  to  proclaim  through  his  mouth 
to  the  people  of  India  that  sovereignty 
is  now  for  the  first  time  by  law  to  be 
definitely  assumed  over  India.  I  do  not 
wish  to  share  his  responsibility;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  high  character  that 
he  bears,  I  trust  that  those  whom  his 
words  may  reach  in  India  will  not  re« 
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gard  him  as  an  empowered  and  authen- 
ticated organ  of  the  Britidi  Legislature 
and  nation.  I  agree  very  much  with  the 
Bubstanoe  of  what  fell  &om  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr. 
Andeiaon),  but  I  shall  not  use  his  de- 
cisive language.  But  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  before  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill  is  passed.  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  doubt  that  it  will  be  read  a  third 
time  without  a  division;  but  we  do  not 
regard  the  measure  as  settled — in  fact, 
I  think  it  a  duty  not  to  regard  the  mat- 
ter as  settled — until  it  has  finally  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  both  branches  of  the 
Leg^ature.  I  know  very  weU  that  in 
the  House  of  Lords  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  not  less  happy  than  in 
this  House  in  the  adherence  and  support 
of  a  very  compact  majority ;  but  it  is 
simply  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  not  as 
expressing  what  I  think  a  very  probable 
alternative,  that  I  have  used  the  Ian- 
gauge  that  we  ought  not,  until  the  last 
moment,  to  regard  this  matter  as  settled. 
I  wish  just  to  point  out  what  I  think  we 
have  gained  in  the  discussions  on  this 
Bill  and  what  I  think  we  have  failed  to 
gain.  The  discussions  have  been  re- 
markable in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects — that  information  has 
been  communicated  to  us  in  a  very  pro- 
gressive manner  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. Almost  every  stage  of  the 
Bill  has  presented  the  sentiments  of 
Members  in  a  new  character,  and  there- 
fore I  think  it  desirable  to  review  briefly 
what  I  take  to  be  its  exact  position  at 
the  present  moment.  I  am  not  going  to 
make  any  charge,  or  to  offer,  what  is 
the  dullest  of  all  things,  a  defence 
against  any  charge.  I  think  the  charge 
of  using  the  machinery  of  Party  against 
this  Bill  has  been  unnecessarily  and  un- 
justly made.  I  make  no  charge  against 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  using  the 
machinery  of  Party  in  favour  of  the 
Bill.  TVlien  measures  of  this  kind  are 
introduced  by  the  (Government  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary,  if  they  think  that 
their  public  duty  requires  them  to  per- 
severe with  their  proposal — it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  them  to  use  the 
machinery  of  Party  in  favour  of  it.  But 
with  respectto  hon.  Gentlemen  onthisside 
of  the  House,  I  must  say  that  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  none  of  the 
evidences  or  indications  which  would 
warrant  a  charge  of  that  nature.  When 
the  Bill  was  originally  introduced  it  was 


not  opposed  with  the  evidence  of  con- 
currence and  combination  on  our  part. 
Only  a  single  Member — at  any  rate  who 
had  ever  borne  office  on  this  side — my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  London  (Mr.  Lowe) — ex- 

Eressed  what  at  the  time  many  felt,  and 
e  was  most  anxious  to  put  all  his  state- 
ment, not  in  the  form  of  definitive  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill,  but  simply  in  the 
shape  of  questions  and  in  the  expression 
of  misgiving.  Now,  Sir,  when  we  come 
to  the  important  division  on  the  Bill,  I 
tbinlr  I  may  say  that,  as  far  as  informa- 
tion has  reached  me,  every  man  who 
voted  in  the  minority  on  that  occasion 
did  so  under  strong  and  conscientious 
convictions.  I  mean  convictions  of  his 
own.  I  do  not  teean  to  say  that  other 
votes  were  not  conscientious ;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  assert 
the  same  of  all  in  the  majority  by  which 
the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend  was  de- 
feated. [Mr.  D.  Onslow:  No,  no.l 
Does  the  hon.  Member  object  to  what  I 
have  said  ? 

Me.  D.  ONSLOW :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  all  the  conscien- 
tiousness was  on  his  side  of  the  House, 
and  that  we  did  not  vote  on  this  side 
conscientiously,  intimating  that  we  were 
not  sincere. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  said  expressly  that  I  did  not 
say  their  votes  were  not  conscientious. 
But  the  conclusion  I  wished  to  draw  was 
this — that  the  votes  of  the  minority,  in 
my  opinion,  expressed  a  conviction  on 
the  merits  of  the  proposal ;  but  I  doubted 
very  much — and  I  still  doubt — whether 
any  Minister  will  say  he  believes  all  the 
votes  of  the  majority  in  like  manner  ex- 
pressed a  conscientious  conviction  on  the 
merits  of  the  question.  ["Oh!"]  I 
am  surprised,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
those  who  express  displeasure  are  per- 
sons very  little  used  to  debate  in  this 
House,  and  can  only  very  recently  have 
given  their  attention  to  these  matters. 
Convictions,  of  course,  are  always  con- 
scientious. Every  conviction  is  conscien- 
tious; but  many  a  Gentleman  supports 
a  measure  without  a  positive  convic- 
tion in  favour  of  that  measure  on  its 
merits,  though  he  has  a  conscientious 
belief  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  best 
discha^es  his  public  duty  by  support- 
ing it.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  all  those 
who  gave  their  votes  in  support  of  this 
measure  had  convictions  as  conscientious 
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as  tliose  which  we  gare  in  the  minority ; 
but  my  point  is  that  the  votes  of  the 
minority,  as  far  as  I  know  and  believe, 
were  given  in  opposition  to  the  merits 
of  the  measure.  The  votes  of  the  majo- 
rity, I  believe,  were  pven  with  equal 
conscientiousness,  but  were  given  partly 
only  in  approval  of  the  measure,  though, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
introduced  by  the  Government,  and  from 
the  feeling  which  is  entertained  towards 
the  beloved  Sovereign  who  sits  on  the 
Throne  of  these  Bealms,  they  felt  that 
they  did  their  duty  by  supporting  it.  I 
am  extremely  anxious  to  be  understood 
on  this  point.  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
myself,  and  should  think  myself  blame- 
able,  if  for  a  moment  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  I  presumed  to  deny  that  those 
who  voted  in  the  majority  did  so  as  con- 
scientiously as  those  who  voted  in  the 
minority.  But  my  meaning  was  wider 
and  directed  to  a  different  purpose.  If 
it  were  only  the  spirit  of  Party  which 
dictated  opposition  to  this  measure,  how 
was  it  that  the  remarkable  change  in 
the  Press  was  noticed  the  other  night 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer? 
The  spirit  of  Party  just  now  is  not  par- 
ticularly alive  to  the  action  of  the  Press; 
and  especially  of  the  Metropolitan  Press. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  noticed  that  state 
of  things,  and  said  it  was  due  to  un- 
reasoning panic,  which  was  justly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  mere  action  of 
Party.  I  am  quite  sure  this  could  not 
fail  to  be  observed  by  those  who  consi- 
dered the  Division  List.  They  could  not 
fail  to  have  noticed  that  some  of  the 
weightiest,  some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced, some  of  the  most  impartial, 
some  of  the  most  respected  Members  of 
the  Party  opposite  entirely  declined  to 
give  their  votes  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  They  were  entitled, 
if  they  pleased,  to  take  that  course,  but 
we  are  also  entitled  to  point  to  it  as 
exhibiting  on  their  part  a  proof  that  the 
opposition  to  this  measure  was  not  a 
Party  opposition.  But  I  pass  from  that 
subject.  I  wish  to  show — and  I  hope  I 
do  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable 
minds — that  such  a  change  had  better 
not  be  introduced,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
no  effect  excepting  that  of  embittering 
controversy,  and  inasmuch  as  there  is 
not  only  no  positive  evidence  to  support 
it,  but  there  is  positive  evidence  to  re- 
fute it.  With  respect  to  the  measure 
itself,  I  apprehend  that  we  have  gained 
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in  the  discussion,  at  any  rate  in  point  of 
knowledge,  upon  two  points.  In  the 
first  place,  we  understand  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  it  is  their 
intention  that  this  title  shall  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  only  employed  as  a  local 
title.  There  are  very  great  disadvan- 
tages in  such  a  use  of  any  title  belong- 
ing to  Her  Majesty.  At  the  same  time, 
as  far  as  that  goes,  it  is  a  gain,  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  consider  it  as  placed  on 
the  record.  We  have  also  gained  a  most 
explicit  declaration  that  the  India  men- 
tioned in  this  Bill  is,  not  only  in  the  view 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  is 
also  in  the  view  of  the  law,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  their  Law  Officers,  the 
same  India,  and  no  other  India,  than 
that  which  was  mentioned  in  the  Act  of 
1858,  and  that  therefore,  whatever  my 
hon.  Friend  who  spoke  just  now  may 
say,  there  is  no  new  assumption  of  rights 
intended  or  contemplated  by  this  Bill, 
but  that  the  relations  which  have  sub- 
sisted between  this  country  and  India  up 
to  the  present  time  remain  unchanged, 
the  alteration  that  takes  place  being 
simply  and  solely  a  change  of  name.  In 
these  respects  I  think  we  have  gained 
something,  although  I  will  not  say  that 
it  has  removed  the  substantial  objections 
to  the  Bill.  With  deep  regret,  and  ia 
no  spirit  of  Party,  but  from  conviction, 
which  I  cannot  avoid,  I  feel  obliged  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  not, 
and  on  these  three  grounds.  First,  I 
think  we  run  a  serious  risk  as  regards 
our  colonies.  I  should  have  been  op- 
posed to  any  step  for  imposing  on  the 
colonies  the  slightest  change,  even  nomi- 
nally, in  their  relations  with  the  Crown  ; 
but  I  think  if  it  so  happened  that  public 
opinion  in  the  colonies,  the  movements 
of  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  antici- 
pate, should  show  a  tendency  to  com- 
plain that  when  a  particular  portion  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  not  hitherto 
noticed  in  her  title,  was  selected  for  the 
honour  of  that  distinction,  the  colonies 
were  overlooked,  I  should,  I  confess,  not 
know  what  answer  to  make,  and  I  think 
any  Government,  and  this  House,  would 
be  to  blame  if  it  left  open  this  ground 
of  complaint.  In  the  second  place,  al- 
though it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  make  use  of  this  title  ex- 
cepting as  a  local  title,  I  think  the  more 
we  reflect  the  more  we  shall  see  that, 
independently  of  individual  feelings — or 
what  I  may  call  the  redundancy  of  the 
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loyalty  of  individuals — it  will  be  found 
extremely  difficult  to  circumscribe  the 
title.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it 
could  be  circumscribed  by  anything 
short  of  a  provision  of  this  nature — 
that  it  never  should  be  used  except  by 
the  Local  Government  of  India.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  felt  himself  obliged  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  he  did  not  mean 
that  the  application  of  the  title  would 
be  absolutely  local.  I  give  him  credit 
for  the  intention,  and  I  wish  particularly 
that  he  had  taken  note  of  the  intention 
that  it  should  be  made  local  as  far  as  it 
might  be ;  but  he  pointed  to  a  particn- 
lar  occasion — namely,  the  conclusion  of 
some  great  diplomatic  instrument  having 
no  distinct  connection  with  India — in 
which  usage  would  require  the  enume- 
ration of  all  the  titles  of  the  Grown ; 
and,  of  course,  that  is  not  a  local  use  of 
the  title.  In  the  same  way,  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Ox- 
ford (Sir  William  Harcourt)  raised  an- 
other objection — he  asked  when  an  ap- 
peal from  any  of  our  Indian  subjects 
came  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  is  the 
use  of  the  title  Empress  to  be  excluded 
&om  all  relation  to  that  appeal?  I 
know  not  how  that  may  be ;  but  it  would 
be  a  singularity  and  an  anomaly  in  law 
and  procedure  if  the  subject  of  an  Em- 
pire, applying  to  an  Empress  in  due 
course  of  law  for  justice  under  the 
usual  forms,  should  be  precluded  from 
addressing  her  by  that  title  under  which 
in  her  local  relations  she  is  known. 
Then  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
East  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  raised  another  point  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Sign  Manual.  The  question 
has  been  raised  whether  for  Indian  pur- 
poses we  shall  have  the  old  form  "  Vic- 
toria Beg^a,"  or  whether  it  shall  not 
be  "Victoria  Eegina  et  Imperatrix." 
To  have  two  Signs  Manual  used  by 
one  and  the  same  Sovereign  would  be 
an  innovation  touching  the  Crown  in 
the  immediate  exercise  of  its  Constitu- 
tional functions,  and  one  which  we 
ought  to  be  especially  anxious  to  avoid, 
because  it  is  in  matters  which  lie  near  the 
centre  and  heart  of  the  Constitution. 
These  are  points  which  have  arisen 
casually  in  debate,  and  what  I  am  afraid 
of  is  that  a  ^eat  number  of  such  points 
will  arise.  In  practice  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Government  it  will  be 
found  from  time  to  time  one  matter  and 


another  will  come  forward  for  discus- 
sion. I  believe  that  Her  Majesty's  re- 
giments generally  carry  the  Boyal  cipher 
on  their  colours.  Is  that  cipher  to  be 
borne  as  it  has  been  uniformly  borne 
heretofore — namely,  as  consisting  of  two 
letters  "  V.  E."— or  is  it  to  be  altered 
to  "V.  R.  I.,"  or  any  other  form?  If 
it  is  to  be  altered,  that  clearly  would  be 
a  very  important  alteration  in  the  midst 
of  England,  or  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  it  is  not  to  be 
altered  then  we  are  landed  in  another 
unfortunate  anomaly,  because  whilst  in 
India  the  Queen  will  be  legally  not 
Queen,  but  Empress,  upon  the  colours 
of  her  troops  she  will  be  displayed  to 
the  people  of  this  country  not  under  that 
legal  title,  because  the  letters  will  re- 
main "  V.  R."  It  is  not  possible  that 
the  declaration  of  any  Ministry,  or  that 
the  language  of  any  Proclamation, 
however  prudent — and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  there  will  be  much  consideration 
of  the  terms  of  the  Proclamation  on 
this  subject — it  is  not  possible  to  erect 
an  effective  and  permanent  barrier 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  new  title 
into  this  country.  I  hope  the  endeavour 
may  be  successful — I  even  am  sanguine 
in  the  belief  that  for  a  time  it  will 
be  so ;  but  I  cannot  say  I  think,  even 
with  what  we  have  obtained,  and  with 
all  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
to  g^ve  us,  we  have  any  security  that 
will  be  permanent  and  complete.  Then 
comes  the  remaining  point — namely,  the 
limitation  of  the  title  to  India.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  measure  the  exact  force 
and  significance  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Government  on  the  point ;  but  not- 
withstanding that  limitation,  I  cannot 
but  feel  that  we  are  doing  an  act  which 
is  thoroughly  unwise,  and  against  tho 
commonest  prudence.  However  san- 
guine we  may  be  with  regard  to  the 
permanency  of  our  relations  with  India, 
however  strong  we  may  feel  ourselves 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  paramount 
power,  and  likewise  in  a  much  better 
defence,  and  in  our  firm  intention  and 
ardent  desire  to  do  our  duty  by  the 
people  of  that  country,  whatever  may 
be  the  foundations  and  sources  of  our 
hope — to  introduce  a  novelty  of  this 
kind,  which  may  be  thought  by  the 
jealous  mind  to  touch  relations  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  which  have  been  formed 
during  the  time  we  have  been  building 
up  this  gigantic  fabric,  and  which  on 
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every  occasion  we  have  studiously  avoided 
the  temptation  to  define,  is,  I  cannot  but 
feel,  an  act  of  the  class  which  we  call  "  a 
tempting  of  Providence."  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  we  can  see  no  danger  in  it ; 
I  subscribe  to  it ;  a  sound  and  healthy 
mind  need  not,  and  ought  not,  to  see 
any  danger  in  it;  but  the  proceedings 
of  Governments  and  Legislatures  are 
not  to  be  regulated  by  the  idle  belief 
that  the  minds  of  all  persons,  or  of  all 
communities,  are  at  all  times  sound  and 
healthy,  and  their  judgments  always 
wise  and  discriminating.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Government  you  must  aflow 
much  for  the  weakness,  much  for  the 
fluctuation  of  the  public  mind,  and  not 
a  little  for  the  designs  and  intrigues  of 
evil-minded  men ;  and  if  you  do  not 
g^ard  against  liiese  designs  and  in- 
trigues, though  you  may  not  share  with 
these  evil-minded  men  the  guilt  which 
they  bear,  you  will  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  what  ensues.  I  think  we  have 
had  lessons  enough,  especially  in  that 
portion  of  the  world,  of  the  effects  that 
may  be  produced  by  acts  wholly  unim- 
portant, wholly  inadequate,  to  have  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds  the  propriety  of 
caution  and  circumspection ;  to  have 
created  in  us  a  strong  determination  to 
be  limited  in  all  our  proceedings  to- 
wards India  by  what  was  obviously  and 
necessarily  prudent ;  to  run  no  unneces- 
sary risks;  to  create  no  unnecessary 
doubts  or  misgivings  or  speculations. 
In  what  I  have  been  saying,  I  have 
proceeded  on  the  assumption,  which  I 
do  not  absolutely  admit,  that  the  title 
of  Empress  is  to  be  adhered  to.  That 
is  what  I  must  assume  as  the  probable 
conclusion  of  this  discussion ;  but  when 
I  say  the  probable  conclusion,  I  will  not 
assume  it  as  certain;  I  wUl  cling  as 
strongly  as  I  can  to  the  hope  that  a 
wiser  course  will  be  adopted,  and  more 
reasonable  counsels  prevail.  I  trust 
that  in  what  I  have  said  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  misapprehension 
as  to  the  equal  conscientiousness  of  all 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House.  I  have 
made  no  reproach  to  anyone.  The  sub- 
ject lies  too  deep  to  be  settled  by  re- 
proaches. There  is  plenty  of  tempta- 
tion in  the  course  of  this  debate  to  re- 
view the  subject  point  by  point,  and  to 
make  what  is  called  a  Party  speech  upon 
it.  I  deprecate  the  course.  I  wish  to 
reduce  my  whole  views  of  the  case  to 
the  limits  and  terms  of  the  utmost  so- 
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briety.  I  do  not  prophesy  that  evils 
are  certain  to  arise  from  the  adoption 
of  this  measure — I  hope  they  will  not 
arise.  What  I  perceive  is  that  we  are 
making  room  for  them ;  and  that  if  they 
do  not  arise,  it  wUl  not  be  owing  to  our 
prudence  and  judgment,  but  to  the  be- 
neficent influence  of  a  Higher  Power 
that  we  trust  watches  over  the  destinies 
of  this  country.  I  was  greatly  struck  in 
the  course  of  such  reading  as  I  have 
had  of  the  comments  of  the  newspapers, 
by  a  remark,  I  think  in  The  Spectator 
newspaper,  in  which  <^e  writer  stated 
that  in  his  judgment  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  case  lay  in  the  distinction  between 
the  words  Emperor  and  Empress.  The 
more  I  reflect  on  that  observation  the 
more  heartily  do  I  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  it.  I  feel,  and  feel  deeply,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Sovereign  on  the  Throne, 
that  this  proposal  loses,  by  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  made  under  a  Queen,  a 
very  lai^e  proportion  of  what  might 
seem  invidious  in  our  eyes.  I  believe 
that  such  is  the  feeling  of  this  country 
towards  one  who  for  nearly  40  years 
has  exhibited  upon  the  Throne  such  a 
model  of  personal  and  domestic  life, 
who  has  manifested  so  high  and  loyal  a 
sense  of  every  engagement  which  the 
possession  of  her  high  station  involves, 
and  who  has  been  the  source  of  so  many 
wise  and  beneficial  influences  to  the 
people,  that  there  is  hardly  any  request 
that  could  be  made  in  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign  which  the  minds  and  the 
hearts  of  the  Members  of  this  House, 
and  of  the  people  of  this  country  would 
not,  with  one  impetuous  impulse,  as  it 
were,  rush  to  gratify.  But  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  Queen  alone ;  we  are 
dealing  with  future  Sovereigns;  and  I 
must  say  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  just 
observation  that  the  very  change  of 
gender,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  offers 
to  our  view  a  difference  that  was  almost 
vital,  certainly  of  a  very  weighty  cha- 
racter in  relation  to  this  proposal.  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  if,  instead  of 
having  Her  Majesty  upon  the  Throne, 
we  had  upon  the  Throne  a  King — and 
one  of  the  best  Kings  that  ever  adorned 
the  Throne — there  would  ever  have  been 
found  a  Minister  either  rash  enough  or 
bold  enough,  I  will  not  say  whidh,  to 
lay  such  a  Bill  before  Parliament,  or 
bring  such  a  proposal  before  the  country. 
Mb.  DISBAELI  :  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  offered  us — ^I  use  the 
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word  not  in  an  offensive,  but  in  a  clas- 
sical sense — an  apology  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Opposition  during  the  pre- 
ceding debates  on  this  Bill ;  and  though 
I  am  very  willing  to  accept  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  his  assurance  that 
he  did  not  claim  a  monopoly  of  convic- 
tion for  his  friends,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that,  whether  it  is  firom  an  unhappy 
dulness  of  my  own,  or  my  inability  to 
meet  the  unrivalled  powers  of  casuistry 

r)8ses8ed  by  the  right  hon.  Q^ntleman, 
am  still  at  a  loss  to  know,  if  he  did  not 
impute  to  us  a  want  of  conviction,  what 
he  really  did  mean.  However,  I  accept 
the  assurance  he  gave ;  though  I  must 
say  we  were  under  the  faint  impression 
of  his  having  made  an  accusation  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  made 
before  in  Parliament  with  so  general  an 
application.  With  respect  to  the  regrets 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  ar- 
guments he  offered  to  prove  that  no  Party 
spirit  had  been  introduced  into  this  dis- 
cussion— that  it  had  not  been  introduced 
by  those  with  whom  he  associates  in 
political  life — I  always  feel  that  we  must 
not  be  very  severe  and  critical  censors 
of  all  the  impulses  which  sway  a  popular 
Assembly.  Party  influences  have  a  sort 
of  atmospheric  character  when  we  as- 
semble in  large  numbers  in  this  House. 
The  recollection  of  those  with  whom  we 
habitually  act,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  friends  with  whom  we  have  served 
in  many  a  struggle,  do  necessarily  influ- 
ence Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  I  was  not  aware,  I  confess, 
that  in  the  conduct  of  the  debates  on 
this  Bin  there  had  been  a  total  ab- 
sence of  Party  feeling.  I  was  totally 
unaware  till  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
addressed  us  this  evening  that  it  was 
this  side  of  the  House  which  was  distin- 
guished particularly  by  ebullitions  of 
that  kind.  It  is  true  I  had  the  honour 
of  introducing  the  BiU;  but  I  did  so 
in  my  Ministerial  capacity,  and  certainly 
not  as  the  Leader  of  a  political  Party  in 
Parliament ;  and  as  the  Bill  proceeded, 
when  I  saw  the  noble  Marquess  opposite 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  take  the 
reins  in  his  hands,  after  several  attacks 
had  been  made  of  a  gueriUa-like  nature, 
I  did  not  disapprove  his  doing  so,  but  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
performing  his  public  duty  as  the  Leader 
of  a  Party ;  and  therefore  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  must  not  suppose  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  instilling  into  the 


country  the  idea  that  Party  feeling  is 
confined  to  this  side  of  the  House,  or 
that  all  those  with  whom  he  acts  in  public 
life — including,  I  suppose,  the  noble 
Marquess — are  perfectly  free  from  any 
imputation  of  that  character.  Then  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  him  to  have  had  this  op- 
portunity of  vindicating  in  the  House, 
in  the  face  of  the  country,  his  own  con- 
duct and  convictions,  and  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  conduct  of  this  Bill  from  the 
beginning.  He  says  that  the  informa- 
tion given  by  the  Government  has  been 
of  a  progressive  character.  When  I  in- 
troduced the  Bill  I  certainly  did  not 
inform  the  House  what  the  title  was 
which  it  was  intended  Her  Maj  esty  should 
be  advised  to  assume;  but  I  was  per- 
fectly frank  as  to  the  causes  which  de- 
terred me  from  stating  it.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  there  is  nothing  in  my 
reason ;  but  I  spoke,  of  course,  on  the 
highest  authority  on  this  subject  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative,  and  I  cannot  pretend 
to  put  my  opinions  before  those  of  some 
of  my  Colleagues,  and  one  especially, 
whose  great  learning  and  reputation  are 
acknowledged  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
I  gave  the  reason  why,  under  that  ad- 
vice, and  with  a  due  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, I  did  not  then  give  the  Royal  title. 
I  venture  to  say,  as  I  have  every  reason 
to  say  from  the  authorities  whom  I  con- 
sulted, that  a  question  of  Prerogative 
was  at  that  moment  concerned  in  the 
matter,  and  that  until  I  had  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Queen  that  could  not  be  done. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  occa- 
sion flouted,  as  he  has  done  since,  all 
idea  of  Prerogative.  Prerogative,  he 
says,  has  been  extinct,  or  virtually  so. 
[Mr.  GiiADSTOioi:  No.]  Well,  I  give 
the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himself.  He  said  that  Statute  and  Pre- 
rogative could  not  co-exist.  [Mr.  Glad- 
stone: Hear,  hear.]  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  cheers  that  statement — he 
who  carried  one  of  his  most  important 
measures  by  statute  and  prerogative 
combined.  Beginning  by  statute,  and 
when  the  statutory  power  faUed  him, 
having  accomplished  his  purpose  to  some 
extent  by  statute,  he  ran  to  the  Throne 
and  fetched  the  Royal  Wan-ant  to  com- 
plete his  work.  Well,  then,  the  right 
hon.  Ghentleman  says  we  gained  by  these 
prolonged  debates  another  important 
point.  We  have  ascertained,  it  seems, 
that  if  the  Queen,  by  her  Froclama- 
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tion,  accepts  (ihis  title,  that  vill  make 
no  change  in  the  relations  between 
the  Throne  and  the  Princes  and  Natives 
of  India.  Not  an  institution  will  be 
altered;  not  a  manner,  not  a  custom, 
not  a  law,  will  be  affected;  and  this 
great  result  is  the  consequence  of 
our  discussions!  Now,  is  there  any 
human  being  alive  who  believes  that 
because  a  person  takes  a  name,  that 
can  change  the  laws  and  customs  of  a 
country  ?  Who  ever  supposed  for  a  mo- 
ment because  our  Sovereign  is  to  be 
called  Empress  instead  of  Queen  of  India 
that  the  laws  of  property,  the  social  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  country,  the 
powers  of  Princes  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  feudatories,  are  all  to  be  affected 
by  merely  assuming  a  name  ?  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  satisfied  with 
the  many  speeches  he  has  made  and  the 
activity  he  has  shown  upon  this  subject, 
I  can  only  say  that  he  is  more  easily 
satisfied  than  I  have  observed  him  to 
be  under  any  other  circumstances.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  there 
are  three  great  points  in  these  dis- 
cussions 'which  have  been  satisfactorily 
brought  forward.  One  relates  to  the 
colonies.  Now,  after  our  discussion 
the  other  night  on  this  subject,  it  is 
unnecessary  fbr  us  any  further  to  dis- 
cuss it.  [Mr.  Gladstone  :  Might  I  say 
unsatisfactory?]  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, at  all  events,  said  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  these  points  had  been 
brought  under  discussion.  But  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  thought  the  resiilt  was 
unsatisfactory.  Of  course,  according  to 
the  views  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man holds  on  the  subject  of  the  colonies, 
and  which  he  expressed  the  other  night, 
he  was  right  in  speaking  of  it  as  un- 
satisfactory. Our  views  are  different;  but 
I  will  not  pursue  that  subject.  I  thought 
that  upon  the  second  point  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  satisfied — namely, 
that  it  had  from  the  first  been  announced 
that  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Em- 
press was  to  be  limited  to  India,  and 
was,  therefore,  to  be  a  local  title.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to 
think  that  this  was  developed  in  debate 
in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  Then  he 
says  that  the  third  point  is  the  great 
diflSculty  of  the  Queen  in  OouncU.  I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  see  the  slightest 
difBlculty  in  that.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  his  argument  proceeded  upon 
a  fallacious  assumption — namely,  that 
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the  Queen  in  Council  sitting  at  West- 
minster is  in  fact  presiding  over  a  Court 
of  Appeal  from  India.  It  is  a  Court  of 
Appecd ;  but  a  Court  of  Appeal,  not  only 
for  India,  but  for  every  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  fact,  an  appeal  to  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty in  Council,  and,  whether  the  appeal 
comes  from  India  or  from  Australia,  the 
title  does  not  change,  and  I  imagine 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
which  can  arise  on  that  point.  As  to 
the  Sign  Manual,  since  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conferring  with  those  who  are 
extremely  learned  in  the  law  on  that 
point.  The  result  is,  I  imagine,  that 
that  also  is  one  of  the  shadowy  diffi- 
culties which  will  disappear  in  course  of 
time.  The  truth  is  the  Sign  Manual  of 
the  Sovereign  is  simply  "Victoria." 
Custom  has  added  the  word  "  Hex,"  or 
"Eegina,"  indicated  by  the  letter  "E," 
and  it  may  be  convenient  that  in  India 
the  Queen's  Sign  Manual  may  be  "  Vic- 
toria Begina  et  Imperatrix,"  or  it  may 
not  be.  But  the  Sign  Manual  will  re- 
main as  it  is.  I  have  consulted  the  most 
learned  men  who  ever  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt 
that  the  Sign  Manual  of  the  Queen  will 
be  "  Victoria  Begina  "  in  England,  and 
"Victoria  Regina  et  Imperatrix"  in 
India.  What  difficulty  is  there  in  that  ? 
Are  these  the  circumstances  that  are  to 
bring  about  the  doleful  and  dismal  re- 
sults which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  depicted  to  the  House  ?  We  must 
remember  that  India  does  not- cease  to 
be  a  dependency  of  the  Crown  because 
the  Queen  is  called  Empress  there.  The 
relations  are  not  changed.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  opened  this  debate  (Mr. 
Pease)  made  some  statements  whiqh 
rather  surprised  me.  He  stated  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  objected  to 
this  title  as  unconstitutional,  and  as 
lowering  the  dignity  of  Her  Majesty. 
He  added  that  using  the  name  of  Em- 
press was  inimical  to  the  peace  of  the 
country.  I  do  not  think  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  justified  in  making  such 
sweeping  charges  without  some  shadow 
of  proof.  I  will  not  mention,  as  I  have 
before  done,  th^  evidence  that  the  title 
of  Empress  was  an  old  title  in  this 
country,  and  held  in  much  reverence  and 
honour.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Haroourt),  when 
he  last  addressed  the  House,  spoke  of 
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mj  reference  to  Spenser.  I  tliink  it  was 
a  fair  reference-  He  was  one  of  our 
greatest  writers  in  our  greatest  age, 
and  he  used  that  name  in  an  honoured 
sense.  But  I  was  interested  in  observing 
that  in  Camden's  Britannia — in  the  first 
English  translation  from  the  original 
Latin^t  is  described  as  "  the  true  and 
Soyal  history  of  the  famous  Empress 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England."  So,  at 
any  rate,  Camden,  as  well  as  Spenser, 
may  be  quoted  as  authority  on  that 
point.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Pease)  says  that  there  is  no  instance 
of  Sovereigns  of  this  country  bear- 
ing a  title  that  they  did  not  use  in 
the  country.  How  would  that  apply  to 
the  time  when  our  Sovereigns  were 
Kings  of  Hanover?  They  never  used 
the  title  of  King  of  Hanover  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  exactly  the  same 
thing.  It  only  shows  what  monstrous 
conclusions  are  drawn  at  random  when 
hon.  Gentlemen  have  no  solid  arguments 
to  offer.  The  hon.  Member  said  that 
the  title  of  Empress  had  been  rejected 
by  this  country.  Well,  I  say,  in  reply, 
that  some  proof  ought  to  be  given  of 
such  an  assertion.  If  there  had  been 
innumerable  Petitions  on  the  subject  I 
could  have  understood  it.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  depreciate  the  importance  of  the 
character  of  Petition ;  because,  however 
artificial  may  betheorganizationby  which 
they  are  procured,  they  still  in  a  certain 
sense  represent  public  feeling.  But  there 
have  been  no  Petitions  presented  to  this 
House.  Have  there  been  any  public 
meetings  ?  This  measure  has  been  be- 
fore the  House  for  four  or  five  weeks, 
and  have  there,  I  repeat,  been  any  public^ 
meetings?  I  remember  asking  one  of 
the  most  sagacious  men  who  ever  sat  in 
this  House — Mr.  Walter — father  of  one 
of  our  Colleagues  now  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a  gentleman  who  had 
great  knowledge  of  the  Press  and  of 
public  opinion — I  asked  him — "How 
do  you  ascertain  what  is  public  opinion  ?" 
He  said — "Well,  the  way  I  ascertain 
public  opinion  is  this.  Petitions  may 
De  got  up  and  meetings  may  be  got  up, 
or  the  country  may  feel  a  great  deal 
without  expressing  its  opinion  either  by 
Petitions  or  public  meet^^ng^ ;  but  there 
is  an  infallible  test,  and  that  is  the  post. 
They  way  I  always  know  what  is  the 
real  feeling  of  the  country  is  by  the 
letter-bag."  And  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Mr.  Walter  had  at  that  time 


the  conduct  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful journals  of  the  country — those  jour- 
nals which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  quote 
in  the  House  of  Commons — it  never  was 
done  when  I  first  entered  it.  He  said — 
"  I  receive  a  hundred  letters  a-day — and 
more  when  there  is  anything  stirring  in 
the  country — and  I  thus  understand  and 
find  out  what  is  public  opinion  from  the 
post-bag.  It  is  that  which  tells  me 
what  the  feeling  of  the  country  is,  and  I 
know  it  before  Petitions  or  public  meet- 
ings. They  follow  it."  Well,  I  think 
a  Minister  of  State  has  as  many  letters 
as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper.  I  have 
sometimes  100  letters  a-day,  and  have 
had  a  great  many  lately.  Generally 
speaking  two-thirds  of  these  refer  to  the 
business  before  Parliament.  They  some- 
times contain  very  crude,  but  sometimes 
very  critical  and  useful  hints.  The  other 
third  consists  of  what  may  be  called 
"crazy  correspondence."  Now,  I  have 
a  letter  which  I  received  the  day  before 
yesterday,  which  I  wUl  really  venture  to 
read  to  the  House,  because  it  has  a 
moral.  It  shows  that  while  we  have 
been  discussing  with  all  this  learning 
and  argument,  and  with  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  Party  feeling,  and  while  we 
have  been  listening  to  the  Quixotic 
denunciations  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Greenwich, 
the  people  out-of-doors  are  astonished 
at  our  being  ignorant  of  what  they 
thought  was  well  known  to  everybody. 
My  correspondent  is  a  young  lady.  She 
is  only  1 2  years  of  age,  so  there  is  nothing 
compromising  to  her  dignity  or  my  own. 
Her  father  was  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  other  day  listening  to  our  debates — 
I  do  not,  of  course,  mention  her  name, 
but  it  is  an  extremely  pretty  one.  They 
live  a  few  miles  away  from  London.  The 
young  lady  asked  her  father  what  the 
debate  was  about,  and  he  told  her  the 
House  of  Commons  was  discussing  the 
question  whether  the  Queen  of  England 
should  be  called  Empress  or  Queen. 
"What  silly  men  they  must  be,"  said 
she  ;  "I  have  known  that  for  three 
years.  "  And  how  did  you  know  it  ?  " 
she  was  asked.  "  Why,"  she  said, 
"it's  in  my  geography  book."  Upon 
which  she  brought  the  book  into  her 
father,  who  sent  it  to  me  by  post.  Now, 
this  is  not  a  book  to  be  despised,  for  it 
is  in  its  89th  edition.  I  am  informed 
by  the  most  perfect  authority  on  the 
subject — namely,  the  publishers  them- 
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selves,  that  there  are  at  this  moment  at 
least  250,000  copies  of  it  in  circulation, 
educating  young  people  and  others.  On 
examining  this  book  what  do  I  find? 
There  is  a  chapter  on  India — I  will  not 
read  it  all,  but  merely  give  a  quotation. 
"  Hindostan,"  it  says,  "  is  in  general  a 
flat  country,"  and  so  on.  And  here  I 
beg  the  House  to  remember  that  I  am 
reading  from  the  edition  of  1873,  which 
I  need  not  say  has  not  been  printed  for 
the  occasion.  At  Paragraph  6  I  read, 
"  British  India  is  under  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain.  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Yictoria  bears  there  the  title  of  Em- 
press of  India."  This  was  known  even 
in  1873  to  this  young  lady,  and  pro- 
bably many  people  knew  it  many  years 
ago.  To  say,  therefore,  that  the  people 
of  England  have  rejected  this  title  as 
something  strange,  is  as  if  we  had 
brought  on  something  terrible  like  the 
Dragon  of  Wantley,  which  everybody 
must  run  from.  If  you  read  her  letter 
you  would  be  still  more  pleased.  Well, 
I  have  here  another  letter  written  only 
yesterday.  It  is  an  excellent  letter^  in 
handwriting,  style,  and  everything.  I 
will  not  give  the  writer's  name ;  but  he 
will  probably  commend  himself  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  when  I  state  that 
he  is  a  Nonconformist  minister.  He 
says — 

"  Hay  I  hope  that  yon  will  not  think  it  an 
improper  trespass  on  your  time  if  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  while  the  Royal  Titles  BiU 
is  so  keenly  discussed  hy  statesmen,  the  question 
at  issue  was  settled  years  ago  hy  what  a  large 
party  of  the  English-speaking  people  have 
received  with  unhesitating  confidence  as  a  com- 
petent authority,  Whitaker'a  Almanaek." 

In  that  work  for  1861  he  says  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  is  thus  de- 
scribed— "  Alexandrina  Victoria,  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Queen,  and  of  the  Colonies  and 
Dependencies  thereof.  Empress  of  India, 
Defender  of  the  Faith."  "  The  title  of 
Empress  of  India,"  the  writer  added, 
"seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 
common  sense  of  the  nation  as  a  simple 
statement  of  fact."  Yet  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
says  that  this  title  has  been  rejected  by 
the  country.  Well,  now,  I  hope  this 
Bill  may  pass  without  a  Division.  It 
passed  its  recond  reading  without  a 
division,  and  if  it  passes  its  third  read- 
ing in  the  same  manner,  perhaps  what 
has  occurred  in  the  interval  may  be 

Mr.  Disraeli 


forgotten.    I  have  had  the  honour  of 
introducing  this  Bill,  and  I  have  im- 
pressed on  the  House  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power  that  I  at  least  felt  it  was  most 
important  it  should  pass.    I  have  said — 
and  I  do  not  speak  without  authority  or 
reason — that  there  were  grave  political 
reasons  why  this  Bill  should  pass ;  and 
I  should  have  been  glad  had  some  of 
the  discussion  which  had  arisen  upon  it 
been  avoided.    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Greenwich  taunted 
me  the  other  day,  when  I  talked  of  the 
revolution  that  had  occurred  in  India, 
by  adducing  the  changes  that  had  oc- 
curred in  the  colonies,  and  the  changes 
in  the  relationship  between  the  Sove- 
reign and  those  settlements.    But  while 
we  have  been  pondering  and  legislating 
on  these  matters  there  have  been  greater 
changes  going  on  in  the  very  heart  of 
Asia  than  even  the  conquest  of  India 
itself,  or  the  foundation  of  all  our  colo- 
nies.   There  is  a  country  of  vastjex- 
tent,  which  has  been  known  hitherto 
only  by  its  having  sent  forth  hordes  to 
conquer  the  world.    That  country  has  at 
last  been  vanquished,  and  the  frontiers 
of  Bussia — I  will  not  say  a  rival  Power, 
but  the  frontiers  of  Bussia — are  only  a 
few  days  march  from  those  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions  in  India.    I  venture  to 
speak  on  this  subject  with  some  frank- 
ness, because  I  am  not  of  that  school 
who  view  the  advances  of  Bussia  in  Asia 
with  those  deep  misgivings  that  some  do. 
I  think  that  Asia  is  large  enough  for  the 
destinies  of  both  Bussia  and  England. 
But  whatever  may  be  my  confidence  in 
the  dedtiny  of  England,  I  know  that 
Empires  are  only  maintained  by  vigi- 
lance, by  firmness,  by  courage,  by  un- 
derstanding the  temper  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  and  by  watching  those 
significant  indications  that  may  easily 
be  observed.    The  population  of  India 
is  not  the  population  it  was  when  vre 
carried  the  Bill  of  1858.     There  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people.    That  which  the  Press  could  not 
do,  that  which  our  influence  had  failed 
in  doing,  the  introduction  of  railroads 
has  done,  and  the  people  of  India  move 
about  in  a  manner  which  never  could 
have  been  anticipated,  and  are  influenced 
by  ideas  and  knowledge  which  before 
never  reached  or  touched  them.    What 
was  the  gossip  of  bazaars  is  now  the 
conversation   of  villages.     You  think 
they  are  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in 
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Central  Asia.  You  thint  they  are  un- 
aware that  Tartary,  that  great  conquer- 
ing Power  of  former  times,  is  now  at 
last  conquered.  No ;  not  only  do  they 
know  what  has  occurred,  not  only  are 
they  well  acquainted  with  the  Power 
which  has  accomplished  this  great 
change,  but  they  know  well  the  title  of 
the  Great  Prince  who  has  brought  about 
so  wonderful  a  revolution.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  surprise,  night  after  night,  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  translating  the  title  of  Empress 
into  all  sorts  of  languages,  and  indica- 
ting to  us  what  name  would  at  last  be 
adopted.  The  nations  and  populations 
that  ctm  pronounce  the  word  Emperor, 
and  that  habitually  use  it,  will  not  be 
slow  to  accept  the  title  of  Empress. 
That  is  the  word  which  will  be  adopted 
by  the  nations  and  populations  of  India, 
and  in  announcing,  as  Her  Majesty  will 
do,  by  her  Proclamation,  that  she  adopts 
that  title,  confidence  will  be  given  to 
her  Empire  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  it  will  be  spoken  in  language  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  that  the  Parliament 
of  England  have  resolved  to  uphold  the 
Empire  of  India. 

Mr.  J.  CO  WEN  said,  he  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  taking  any  part  in  the 
discussion  during  the  previous  stages  of 
the  BiU.  He  knew  it  was  unusual  for  a 
Member  to  attempt  to  continue  a  discus- 
sion after  the  Prime  Minister  had  made 
his  reply ;  but,  as  he  felt  strongly  on  the 
question,  and  as  he  was  not  accustomed 
to  trouble  the  House  often  with  obser- 
vations, perhaps  they  would  kindly  ac- 
cord him  their  attention  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  speech  they  had  just 
listened  to  from  the  Prime  Minister  was 
in  some  parts  solemn,  and  in  some  parts 
frivolous.  His  remark  as  to  the  receipt 
of  private  letters,  ^yiuQ  an  indication  of 
popular  feeling,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
somewhat  unfortunate.  He  (Mr.  Cowen) 
had  some  practical  knowledge  of  the 
Press  of  this  country,  and  he  could  assure 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that,  whatever 
number  of  letters  he  had  received  with 
respect  to  this  Bill,  there  were  daily 
newspapers  published  in  England  whose 
editors  were  throwing  into  the  waste- 
basket  from  20  to  40  communications 
per  day  respecting  this  question,  and 
four-fifths  of  them  were  in  opposition  to 
the  Bill.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
Prime  Minister  should  again  attempt  to 
draw  an  ailment  from  such  a  poor 


precedent  as  that  of  Spenser's  Faery 
Queen.  Perhaps  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  most  fanciful  poem  of  one  of 
our  most  fanciful  poets  should  be  made 
a  serious  argument  for  a  grave  Consti- 
tutional change.  But  if  Spenser  was  to 
be  quoted  as  an  authority  for  the  use  of 
the  word  "  Empress  "  in  England,  it  was 
only  right  for  them  to  recollect  that  the 
author  of  the  Faery  Queen  was  a  courtier 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  not  only  a 
servant  of  Her  Majesty,  but  he  received 
from  her  both  pension  and  property. 
He  spoke  from  recollection ;  but  he  be- 
lieved he  was  correct  when  he  said  that 
the  confiscated  estate  of  a  rebel  Irish 
Earl — Kilcolmac — in  the  county  of  Cork, 
was  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Spen- 
ser, and  it  was  when  residing  upon  that 
estate  that  the  Faery  Queen  was  written. 
To  put  the  matter  mildly,  Elizabeth  had 
what  the  phrenologists  call  the  bump  of 
love  of  approbation  largely  developed. 
Whatever  other  merits  she  had,  her  best 
friends  adinitted  that  she  was  a  trifle 
vain.  It  was  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  a  courtier  and  a 
pensioner  should  feel  anxious  to  acknow- 
ledge the  bountiful  gifts  of  his  Eoyal 
mistress  by  addressing  her  in  a  style  a 
little  inflated,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
acceptable  to  the  Boyal  ear.  A  much 
greater  man  than  Spenser,  and  a  very 
much  greater  poet,  had  been  guilty  of  a 
like  literary  offence,  and  had  travestied 
English  history,  to  please  the  prejudices 
and  whims  of  the  ambitious  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  If  Shakespeare  could  in 
this  way  try  to  win  the  favour  of  his 
Queen,  a  weak  and  courtly  man  like 
Spenser  surely  might  do  it.  But  the 
action  of  either,  or  both  poets,  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  used  in  a  serious  argu- 
ment for  effecting  political  changes.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  fond  of  prece- 
dents. It  was  his  love  of  them  that  led 
him  to  drag  Spenser  into  his  arguments 
for  this  BiU.  He  (Mr.  Cowen)  would 
give  him  a  precedent,  that  he  was  sur- 
prised had  been  overlooked,  and  which 
was  far  more  to''the  purpose.  There 
was  a  King  of  England  once  who  called 
himself  Emperor.  Edgar,  the  Saxon 
King,  commonly  called  the  "  peaceful," 
because  he  maintained  peace  within  his 
dominions,  took  upon  himself  the  double 
title  of  "  Basileus  Imperator,"  or  King 
and  Emperor  of  Britain.  This  was  more 
than  900  years  ago.  Edgar  wished  to 
declare  himself  independent  of  the  Holy 
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Boman  Empire,  and  of  the  suzerainty  of 
Henry  the  Fowler,  who  then  occupied 
the  Germanic  Throne.  To  show  his  in- 
dependence, Edgar  assumed  the  titles 
he  had  indicated.  If  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land wished  to  adopt  this  new  title,  he 
submitted  that  the  precedent  of  Edgar 
was  far  more  to  the  point  than  that  of 
an  Elizabethan  poet.  He  did  not  think, 
however,  that  the  country  was  inclined 
to  follow  either  precedent.  He  was  free 
to  confess  that  the  alteration  the  Prime 
Minister  had  made  in  the  BiU  during  its 
progress  through  the  House,  had  modi- 
fied, but  had  not  removed,  the  popular 
hostility  to  it.  All  the  opposition  centred 
in  the  word  Empress.  This  objection 
might  amount  to  veir  little,  it  might 
amount  to  a  great  deal.  No  doubt  the 
Prime  Minister  thought  that  this  addi- 
tional title  would  augment  the  prestige 
and  add  to  the  power  of  the  Queen ;  but 
every  one  had  not  the  same  passion  for 
pageantry,  or  the  same  fondness  for 
ceremonial,  that  was  possessed  by  the 
Premier.  Other  hon.  Gentlemen,  no 
doubt,  thought  that  the  change  was 
chiefly  of  a  personal  and  family  character. 
In  their  speeches  and  conversations  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  the  reason 
why  they  supported  the  Bill  was  because 
they  believed  it  would  be  acceptable  to 
Her  Majesty  and  the  members  of  the 
Boyal  Family  generally.  If  no  other 
effect  was  to  be  produced  than  simply 
to  please  the  Queen,  the  vote  upon  the 
BiU  would  be  unanimous.  He  believed 
the  question  at  issue  concerned  the  na- 
tion infinitely  more  than  it  did  the  Court 
or  the  Government.  Future  generations 
were  more  interested  in  the  question 
than  the  present.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  direct  or  immediate  results  that  they 
were  afraid  of,  as  it  was  the  indirect  and 
ultimate  consequences.  The  Government 
under  which  they  lived  was  a  strictly 
Constitutional  one.  What  the  Ministers 
wished  them  to  do  was  to  engraft  upon 
their  Constitutional  forms  the  name  and 
style  of  a  military,  autocratic,  irrespon- 
sible, and  arbitrary  power.  In  changing 
the  name,  he  feared  they  might  change 
the  character  of  the  Government. 
Phrases  had  a  curious  habit  of  trans- 
muting themselves  into  facts.  The 
liberties  they  enjoyed  had  been  too 
dearly  bought,  the  privileges  they  re- 
joiced in  had  been  too  stoutly  fought  for, 
to  be  surrendered  even  in  appearance. 
They  could  not  be  too  jealous  of  »regal 

Mr.  J.  Cowen 


and  despotic  encroachments  upon  popu- 
lar power  and    influence.      He    knew 
these  fears  were  not  entertained  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side,  and  he 
believed  sincerely,  if  they  were  enter- 
tained, the  GenUemen  there  would  as 
resolutely  defend  every  form  of  English 
liberty  as  he  would.     They  could  not 
overlook  the  fact  that,  although  a  ma- 
jority was  in  favour  of  this  change,  full 
two-fifths  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  opposed  to  it,   and 
took  the  same  view  as  he  was  enforcing. 
The    Government  and  their  supporters 
might  not — he  believed  did  not — con- 
template such  consequences  as  he  had 
described ;  but  they  must  excuse  him, 
and  others  like  him,  who  dreaded  such 
results,  if  they  offered  the  proposal  their 
resolute  opposition.     He  was  afraid,  if 
they  effected  the  suggested  change,  that 
they  would  be  taking  the  first  step,  but 
a  substantial  step,  towards  abolishing 
the  time-honoured  and  historic  title  of 
Queen  of  England,  and  supplanting  it 
by  the  tawdry,  common-place,  and  vul- 
gar designation    of   Empress.      What 
were  the  facts  ?    There  were  32,000,000 
of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
something  like  8,000,000  or  10,000,000 
in  the  colonies.     In  India  there  were 
200,000,000.     If  this  change  was  made, 
one-fifth    of    Her    Majesty's    subjects 
would  address  her  as  Queen,  and  four- 
fifths  as  Empress.      The  communication 
between  this  country  and    India    was 
leirge,  and  was  yearly  increasing.     Hin- 
doos were  coming  in  larger  numbers  to 
England,  and  Englishmen  were  going 
in  larger  numbers  to  the  East.    When 
the  Hindoos  were  at  home,  their  ruler 
would  be  an  Empress ;  when  they  were 
in  England  she  would  be  their  Queen. 
When  Englishmen  were  at  home  their 
ruler  would  be  a  Queen ;  and  when  they 
were  in  India  she  would  be  an  Empress. 
He  asked  hon.  Gentlemen  whether  they 
seriously  thought  they  could  preserve 
this    dual    designation  ?      They  might 
carefully  observe  it  on  all  State  occa- 
sions ;  thejr  might  use  it  in  all  Boyal 
Proclamations ;  and  they  might  embody 
it  in  a  thousand  Acts  of  Parliament,  but 
popular  usage — which  in  matters  of  lan- 
guage was  despotic — would  abandon  one 
title  and  retain  the  other.     The  title 
abandoned  would  be  that  which  was 
conventionally  considered  the  inferior, 
and  the  one  retained  would  be    that 
which  was  conventionally  considered  the 
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superior.  Charles  V.  was  Emperor  of 
Germany,  King  of  Spain,  and  Lord  of 
the  Netherlands,  but  who  ever  heard  of 
him  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
Emperor  Charles  V  ?  The  Duke  of  Buc- 
deuch  sat,  and  voted  in  the  other  House 
of  the  Legislature,  as  the  Earl  of  Don- 
caster  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  sat  and 
voted  as  Baron  Sundridge.  Their  Ducal 
titles  were  Scotch ;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  them  spoken  of  otherwise  than  as  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  ?  Lord  Falmerston  was  an  Irish 
Peer,  but  history  only  knew  him  by  his 
local  title.  It  was  impossible  to  localize 
or  limit  a  title ;  and  when  the  Govem- 
inent  talked  of  doing  that  with  the  title 
of  Empress  of  India,  they  were  seeking 
to  accomplish  an  impossibility.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  told  them  that  the 
title  of  Empress  was  not  superior  to  that 
of  Queen.  If  it  was  not  higher,  it  was 
lower ;  if  it  was  not  lower,  it  was  equal. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
surely  have  the  Queen  to  adopt  an  in- 
ferior title,  and  there  would  be  no  wis- 
dom in  encumbering  her  style  with 
another,  and  merely  equal  prefix.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  also  told  them 
that  the  mode  of  address  of  Her  Ma- 
jes1;y  would  not  be  altered.  That  it 
was  "  Her  Majesty  the  Queen"  now, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  same  in 
future.  He  had  assured  them'  further 
that  the  Queen's  numerous  children  and 
grandchildren  would  not  be  able  to  at- 
tach the  word  Imperial  as  well  asKoyal 
Highness  to  their  names.  This  might 
be  correct;  but  there  was  one  Eoyal 
personage,  he  who  stood  nearest  the 
Throne,  who  would  be  affected  by  the 
change.  He  bore  a  title  that  recalled 
some  of  the  most  touching  and  memor- 
able incidents  in  English  history.  Be- 
cent  bearers  of  the  title  had  not  sus- 
tained the  character  for  chivalry  and 
courage  that  distinguished  some  of  its 
original  possessors.  Still,  the  title  was 
pre-eminently  a  British  one.  It  was 
woven  into  the  web  and  warp  of  our 
national  life,  and  no  man,  whatever  his 
politics  or  his  Party,  would  like  to  see 
it  abandoned,  and  the  meaningless  de- 
signation with  which  a  deposed  French 
usurper  tricked  out  his  son  adopted  in 
its  place.  It  was  for  purely  Indian  rea- 
sons that  this  change  was  said  to  be 
desired.  No  one  attempted  to  say  that 
the  people  of  this  country  wished  it.  All 
the  arguments  and  reasons  of  the  Go- 


vernment were  drawn  firom  Indian 
sources.  But  the  House  had  no  infor- 
mation that  the  change  was  wished  for, 
even  asked  for,  by  India.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  refused  to  supply  them 
with  any  official  intelligence  upon  the 
subject.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, indeed,  said  that  articles  had  ap- 
peared in  Indian  newspapers  advocating 
the  change.  He  (Mr.  Cowen)  knew 
something  of  the  Indian  Press,  and  he 
confessed  he  had  never  seen  any  such 
articles,  though  he  had  seen,  and  they 
had  all  seen,  a  large  number  of  articles 
in  the  English  Press  against  the  change. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  knew  the  value 
of  evidence  as  well  as  any  man,  and  he 
felt  sorry  when  he  saw  him  compelled 
to  rely  upon  such  flimsy  material  as  he 
had  addressed  to  the  House.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  also  read 
to  them  a  Petition  from  some  landowners 
in  the  province  of  Gude,  asking  that  the 
Queen  should  take  a  new  title.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  near  him  who  took  part  in 
the  discussion  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill 
last  Session  would  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  remark,  when  he  said  that  Dude 
stood  towards  the  rest  of  India  in  much 
the  same  position  as  the  county  of  West- 
meath  stood  towards  the  rest  of  Ireland. 
He  asked  the  Government  whether  it 
was  likely  they  would  consent  to  change 
the  title,  or  alter  the  duties  of  the  meanest 
official  in  the  household  of  the  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  upon  the  requisition  of  a  few 
landowners  from  a  county  which  was  ac- 
cused— he  did  not  say  rightly^-of  being 
the  last  resting-place  of  Bibbonism  in 
the  Sister  Isle  ?  If  they  would  not  effect 
this  change  in  a  small  country,  and 
limited  population,  like  Ireland,  surely 
upon  stich  a  requisition  from  theWest- 
meath  of  India  they  ought  not  to  effect 
a  change  in  which  so  many  millions  of 
persons  were  interested.  They  had  heard 
a  good  deal  of  India  during  these  dis- 
cussions. He  did  not  set  himself  up  as 
an  Indian  authority;  but  he  believed  he 
woiild  not  be  contradicted  when  he  said 
that  the  men  who  had  lived  the  longest 
there,  who  had  devoted  their  whole  lives 
to  studying  that  wonderful  land,  were 
the  most  unwilling  to  hazard  any  opi- 
nion as  to  the  thought  of  the  Indian 
people.  Men  might  live  in  India,  and 
become  acquainted  with  its  geography, 
its  rivers  and  mountains,  with  its  natu- 
ral history,  the  produce  of  its  soil,  and 
its  climate ;  but  hitherto  the  thought  of 
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the  Hindoo  people  had  been  to  Euro- 
peans  a  sealed  book.  Lord  Salisbury, 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  few 
days  ago,  declared  that  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty ue  English  had  to  deal  with  in 
India  was  their  ignorance  of  the  real 
mind  and  thought  of  the  people.  The 
Hindoos  were  tiie  inheritors  of  a  pecu- 
liar, a  wonderful,  and  an  illustrious 
civilization.  They  were  proud  of  it, 
and  they  looked  upon  Englishmen  as 
powerful  parvenus  whom  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  submit  to,  but  whom, 
in  their  secret  hearts,  they  despised. 
The  Hindoos,  too,  were  a  conquered 
people.  They  had  all  the  feelings  and 
the  natural  characteristics  of  conquered 
races.  They  were  suspicious  and  dis- 
trustful of  their  conquerors ;  the  pas- 
sions and  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
were  only  intensified  in  the  Princes  of 
that  interesting  land.  He  believed  he 
spoke  the  deliberate  opinion  of  every 
man  familiar  with  the  Government  of 
India,  when  he  said  that  whenever  an 
Indian  Prince  contemplated  a  conspiracy 
against  the  English  Government,  or  was 
engaged  in  a  plot  against  our  rule,  he 
was  always  studiously  courteous  and 
conciliatory,  polite  and  deferential,  to 
English  residents  and  English  officials. 
He  would  not  presume  to  offer  an  opi- 
nion on  the  question,  because,  as  he  had 
said,  they  had  no  evidence ;  but  as  far 
as  they  were  able  to  form  an  opinion, 
he  thought  he  could  venture  to  declare 
that  the  Indian  people  were,  as  a  body 
— and  a  large  number  of  their  Princes 
— supremely  indifferent  as  to  any  title 
the  Queen  might  take.  Other  Princes, 
perhaps,  some  of  them  the  most  power- 
ful and  best  informed,  if  they  held  an 
opinion  at  all  on  the  subject,  he  sup- 
posed it  would  be  one  of  opposition, 
because  they  would  see,  or  think  they 
saw,  in  the  change  of  title,  some  increase 
of  power  by  England,  and  some  further 
decrease  of  their  own  authority.  He  did 
not  wish  to  weary  the  House ;  but  if 
they  would  permit  him  he  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  and  learaed 
Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Eoebuck)  a 
few  nights  ago.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  told  them  that  the  word 
"Emperor"  had  reference  to  Empire, 
and  was  not  derived  &om  the  Latin 
word  Imperator.  He  (Mr.  Cowen)  en- 
tirely dissented  from  that  view.  Impe- 
rator was  the  name  given,  in  the  first 
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instance,  by  Boman  soldiers  on  the  eve 
of  victory  to  their  successful  generals. 
The  man  who  had  led  the  Boman  legions 
to  triumph  was  on  the  field  of  battle 
proclaimed  by  his  soldiers  an  Imperator. 
This  title  at  first  was  used  after  the  pro- 
per name,  as  "Vespasian  Imperator," 
for  example.  Many  Boman  generails 
were  repeatedly  proclaimed  Imperators. 
Augustus,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  more 
than  20  times  made  Imperator.  In  the 
latter  days  of  the  Boman  power  a  new 
meaning  was  attached  to  the  word.  It 
was  then  used  by  the  rulers  of  Borne, 
much  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  La 
modem  times.  But  Bome  was  then 
decrepit  and  declining.  She  was  emas- 
culated by  excessive  wealth,  and  weak- 
ened by  excessive  territory.  He  did  not 
wish  to  institute  an  unpleasant  parallel ; 
but  he  could  not  resist  some  comparisoa 
between  this  country  now  and  Bome 
when  she  first  adopted  the  title  of  Em- 
peror. England  had  now  a  plethora  of 
wealth.  She  had  dominions  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  she  was  fol- 
lowing the  Boman  expedient  of  taking 
a  pretentious  title  for  its  ruler.  H© 
hoped  that  this  change  did  not  indicate 
the  commencement  of  the  downward 
career  of  the  power  of  Britain,  as  like 
circumstances  and  changes  marked  the 
fall  of  Bome.  The  title  of  King  was  of 
purely  Saxon  origin.  It  was  the  name 
given  by  free  peoples  to  their  chief  ma- 
gistrates. The  Monarchy  of  England 
rested,  it  was  true,  on  hereditary  descent ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  partly 
elective.  The  Parliament  of  England 
gave  the  Crown  of  these  realms  to  the 
descendants  of  Sophia  of  Hanover,  under 
specified  restrictions  and  strongly  guarded 
limitations«  Ours  was  emphatically  a 
limited  Monarchy,  and  the  people  shared 
with  the  Monarch  the  rule  of  the  nation. 
To  fasten  on  to  the  Constitution  a  mili- 
tary and  autocratic  figurehead  might  not 
be  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement ;  but  it  was  certainly  contrary 
to  its  spirit.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  had  told  them  that  this  was  a 
question  of  sentiment.  He  at  once,  and 
frankly,  admitted  that  it  was.  Half  of 
human  life  was  made  up  of  sentiment. 
Existence  would  be  a  dull,  dreary, 
drudgery,  unless  it  was  illuminated  by 
some  ray  of  hope,  and  enlivened  by 
some  gleam  of  generous  emotion.  Men 
were  much  more  easily  moved  by  their 
feelings    and   sympathies,   than,  their 
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eonTietions.  They  were  mach  more 
earnestly  roused  to  action  by  their  pas- 
raons  and  prejudices  than  by  their  in- 
terests. The  men  who  were  not  con- 
scious of  this,  and  did  not  know  that 
people  were  guided  more  by  principle 
than  selfishness  in  their  mode  of  lue, 
had  only  half  learnt  the  art  and  the 
-work  of  statesmanship.  One  remark 
farther  he  wished,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  to  make.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  had  told 
them  that  the  Throne  of  this  country 
depended  for  its  support  on  the  spirit  of 
the  people.  He  quite  agreed  with  that 
opinion.  The  Monarchy  did  not  rest  on 
soldiers'  bayonets  or  poUoemen's  batons. 
It  did  not  even  depend  on  law ;  but  on 
the  good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  the 
people.  While  they  recognized  that  fact, 
however,  it  was  only  right  for  them  to 
recollect  also  that  there  was  no  fanati- 
cal belief  in  the  abstract  principles  of 
Monarchy  in  this  country.  The  doctrine 
of  divine  right  was  killed  on  the  scaffold 
with  King  Charles,  and  went  out  with 
the  Commonwealth.  The  people  of  the 
country  supported  the  Monarchy  because 
tiiey  knew,  from  experience,  that  they 
enjoyed,  under  its  rule,  as  large  an 
amount  of  well-ordered  liberty  as  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  The  country, 
under  its  guidance,  had  been  prosper- 
ous, and  the  people  comparatively  con- 
tented and  happy.  But  if  there  was  any 
attempt  to  establish  a  species  of  socialis- 
tic Empire,  to  drag  into  our  Consti- 
tution the  forms  and  principles  of  Im- 
perialism, hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
would  soon  find  that  the  superstition  of 
Boyalty  had  no  real  hold  on  the  people 
of  Uiis  land. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE:  I  desire  to 
tender  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich (Mr.  Gladstone)  my  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  vindicated 
the  best  traditions  of  the  Party  that  is 
hereditary  among  them,  and  for  having 
vindicated  the  duty  and  the  functions  of 
a  Constitutional  Opposition,  for  having 
BO  used  their  power  and  their  eloquence 
in  debate  as  to  have  extracted  from  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  the  information  due 
to  this  House  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
it  fully  and  properly  to  discuss  this  Bill. 
I  lamented,  irom  the  first,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
Temment  should  have  been  so  reticent 


in  communicating  information,  and  I 
deprecate  his  frequent  appeals  to  the 
spirit  of  Party.  Are  we  not  to  have  two 
Parties  in  this  House  ?  Is  not  a  legiti- 
mate Opposition  identified  with  some  of 
our  proudest  traditions?  Has  not  an 
Opposition  thus  conducted  habitually 
rendered  the  most  exemplary  services  to 
the  country;  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  Opposition  have  rightfully 
claimed  that  the  House  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  information,  essential  to 
its  properly  dealing  with  a  question  of 
the  deepest  importance,  as  touching  the 
Crown  of  this  Kingdom  ?  They  have 
resisted  what  appeared  to  be  an  attempt 
to  prevent  discussion  by  appeals  to  the 
Prerogative.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  referred 
to  the  use  made  of  the  Eoyal  Preroga- 
tive by  the  late  Prime  Minister  on  the 
Army  BUI.  I  remember  his  opposition 
to  that  proceeding.  I  remember  my 
own  denunciation  of  it,  and  my  vote  in 
condemnation  of  it ;  and  it  was  with  pain 
I  recently  observed  on  the  question  now 
before  the  House  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  instead  of  appearing  to  con- 
tinue the  reprobation  he  then  expressed 
against  that  stretch  of  the  Prerogative, 
seemed  disposed  to  use  the  Prerogative 
to  the  supercession  of  Parliament  in  this 
matter  of  altering  the  title  of  the  Crown, 
as  though  he  was  tempted  to  repeat  or 
imitate  the  offence  he  had  formerly  con- 
demned. During  the  course  of  these 
debates,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
referred  over  and  over  again  to  grave 
political  considerations,  which,  he  said, 
actuated  himself  and  the  Government 
he  leads,  but  he  never  explained  the 
substance  of  those  considerations.  How 
could  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  expect 
an  Assembly  such  as  this,  largely  com- 
posed of  new  Members,  and  including 
Gentlemen  who  can  address  the  House 
with  such  power  as  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Cowen)  who  has  just  resumed  his 
seat  has  displayed,  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  mere  assertion  that  grave  poli- 
tical considerations  were  involved  in  the 
question,  while  the  nature  of  these  con- 
siderations was  left  unexplained?  Sir,  I 
rejoice  that  this  question  has  been  fully 
discussed.  The  House  and  the  country 
are  greatly  indebted  to  those  right  hon. 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  shown  so 
much  ability  in  securing  this  discussion. 
It  is  now  dearly  understood  that  there 
is  no  intention  that  the  present  Imperial 
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oliaracter  of  the  Crown  of  the  United 
iEingdom  shall  be  at  all  infringed  or 
impaired  by  the  assumption  of  this  local 
title  of  Empress  or  Emperor  of  India, 
and  that  Parliament  is  not  ashed  to  de- 
rogate from  its  own  share  in  the  Impe- 
rial power  attaching  to  that  title.  If 
this  new  title  is  to  be  assumed,  these 
discussions  were  necessary  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  people  of  this  country  to 
the  change  of  the  title  to  the  Crown,  the 
emblem  of  their  nationality  and  power. 
Thoy  would  not  have  been  content  that 
the  House  of  Commons  has  treated  this 
measure  as  the  measure  of  the  Minister, 
not  as  its  own.  Without  such  a  convic- 
tion, I  believe  that  grave  suspicions 
would  be  awakened  in  the  public  mind 
with  regard  to  the  ulterior  and  dis- 
guised objects  which  the  measure  would 
have  been  supposed  to  involve  —  that 
a  distrust  would  be  engendered  that 
might  not  be  limited  to  this  country,  but 
would  probably  have  extended  to  India. 
I  hope,  also,  that  an  answer  has  been 
given  to  those  designing  persons  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  the  representative  of 
a  race  which  an  ambitious  ecclesiastic 
described  as  Imperial,  has  not  been 
and  will  not  prove  itself  unworthy 
of  its  traditions  or  the  accomplice  of 
that  ecclesiastic  who — and  the  decla- 
ration has  become  historical — declared 
it  to  be  the  function  and  the  duty 
of  the  Church  of  Home  to  break  the  wiU 
of  and  to  subjugate  the  English  nation, 
whose  will,  he  acknowledged,  has  ruled 
the  world  as  the  will  of  old  Borne  once 
did.  If  Her  Majesty  now  assumes  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India,  it  is  to  be 
assumed,  I  trust,  merely  as  the'  local 
reflection  of  the  Imperial  quaJity  of  the 
Crown,  which  in  this  country  is  identified 
with  free  institutions,  which  is  known  to 
be  the  guardian  of  our  freedom,  and 
which  is  Imperial  only  in  the  sense  of  as- 
serting its  own  absolute  independence,  in 
the  assertingits  independenceof  allor  any 
power,  other  than  that  of  the  Almighty, 
in  asserting  its  exemption  from  subordi- 
nation to  any  human  authority.  That  is 
the  sense  in  which  the  Crown  of  this 
United  Songdom  has  been,  and  is.  Impe- 
rial. Imperial  now  and  here,  and  never, 
I  trust,  to  be  in  any  other  sense  Imperial 
in  India.  For  I  should  consider  it  a 
misfortune  that  anything  should  go  forth 
that  might  appear  to  purport  a  separa- 
tion of  this  Imperial  character  and  qua- 
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lity  of  the  Crown,  and  that  this  separa- 
tion and  difference  should  seem  to  take 
place  with  respect  to  India,  the  only 
portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  British 
Crown  in  which  the  form  of  government 
is  despotic.  I  believe  that  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  in  this 
House  will  enlighten,  have  already  en- 
lightened the  public  mind  on  the  subject; 
although  I  should  have  been  glad  if 
Her  Majesty  would  be  content  with  the 
title  of  "  Sovereign  of  India."  [^Cheers.'] 
Yes,  Sovereign  of  India.  That  is  the 
term  which  would  best  express  the 
supremacy  of  Her  Majesty,  because  the 
term,  in  its  second  sense,  implies  excel- 
lence, and  is  thus  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  Her  Majesty.  I  rejoice  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  vindicated  its 
right  to  full  information  and  debate 
before  it  would  consent  to  pass  this 
important  measure. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  he  could  not 
but  express  his  surprise  at  the  speech, 
delivered  by  the  Prime  Minister,  espe- 
cially the  concluding  portion  of  it,  and 
his  astonishment  how  a  responsible 
Minister  could  have  delivered  such  a 
speech.  Seldom  had  so  rash  and  dan- 
gerous a  speech  been  delivered.  He 
would  not,  after  the  eloquent  remarks 
which  had  just  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Cowen)  say 
a  single  word  with  regard  to  the  deep 
and  unalterable  dislike  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  the  title  of  "Empress;" 
but  he  would  ask  the  Prime  Minister 
what  were  the  reasons  which  had. 
induced  him  to  propose  that  the 
people  of  India  should  enjoy  a  title 
different  from  that  which  was  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  England?  If  the 
title  of  Queen  were  respected,  honoured, 
and  revered  in  this  country,  and  if  the 
Government  wished  to  bind  the  people 
of  India  to  England  by  closer  ties  of  at- 
tachment and  affection,  why  should 
they  not  enjoy  the  same  title  for  their 
Huler  as  was  regarded  in  this  country 
with  so  much  reverence  ?  He  thought  it 
impossible  to  condemn  too  strongly  the 
want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  introducing  into  that  discus- 
sion the  possibility  of  India  being  at- 
tacked by  Eussia.  Even  if  there  were 
such  a  danger  hanging  over  our  Indian 
dominions,  such  a  matter  ought  not  to 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  that  casual  and  off-hand 
way.    It  was  not  in  such  a  manner  that 
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the  right  hon.  Gentlemaii  dionld  have 
defended  this  new-bom  title  of  "Em- 
press of  India."  But  it  was  said  the 
goTernment  of  India  was  different  from 
that  of  England,  and  that  was  a  point 
on  which  he  wished  to  make  an  earnest, 
he  might  say  a  solemn,  protest.  One 
hon.  Member  had  said  the  people  of 
England  enjoyed  Parliamentary  and 
free  institutions,  but  our  Government  of 
India  was  despotic.  At  a  time  when 
education  was  constantly  increasing,  and 
the  people  were  taking  more  and  more 
interest  in  the  Gfovernment,  and  fispiring 
to  a  greater  share  in  the  management  of 
their  affairs,  was  it  well  to  remind  them 
that  we  governed  them  by  a  despotic 
Power  ?  But  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  denied 
the  accuracy  of  the  hon.  Member's  state- 
ment. Almough  the  people  of  India 
were  not  governed  by  Parliament  di- 
rectly, they  weregovemed  by  Parliament 
indirectly.  The  House  of  Commons  could 
agree  to  an  Address  for  the  dismissal  of 
the  Governor  General  of  India,  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  or  any  other  o£Scial 
who  acted  unjustly  to  the  people  of 
India,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  people 
of  India  enjoyed  the  same  protection  of 
free  institutions  as  were  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  Prime  Mi- 
nister had  stated  that  this  BiU  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  India ; 
but,  without  presuming  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  their  opinions  and  wishes,  he 
might  say  that  for  every  particle  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  people  of  India 
desired  that  Her  Majesty  should  assume 
the  title  of  Empress,  he  could  bring  ten 
times  the  amount  of  evidence  to  show  that 
they  wished  thatthe  same  Queen  whoruled 
over  us  should  rule  over  them  upon  the 
same  principles  and  with  the  same  appel- 
lation. In  conclusion,  he  again  protested 
against  the  incaution,  the  recklessness 
which  had  been  exhibited  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  introducing  into  this  debate 
considerations  which  seemed  to  him  to 
show  that  he  had  fears  for  the  perma- 
nence of  our  rule  in  India.  He  thanked 
the  House  for  giving  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  briefly  stating  his  views  upon' 
this  question,  and  if  a  Division  were 
called  for  he  would  support  them  by  his 

vote.  

Me.  LOWE :  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
has  conducted  the  debates  on  this  mea- 
Bure  upon  the  principle  which  the  theo- 
logians term  the  doctrine  of  development. 

yOL.  CCXXVin,    [thibd  sbsies.]    '         S 
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The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  been  un- 
able to  induce  himself  to  state  the  whole 
of  his  case  at  once  or  to  lay  before  the 
House  as  a  whole  all  the  arguments  he 
intended  to  rely  on.  Every  speech  that 
he  has  addressed  to  us  has  contained 
some  variation,  some  addition,  and  some 
alteration  of  that  which  he  had  previously 
uttered.  He  has  fed  us  by  instalments 
— and  it  is  only  within  the  last  half-hour 
that  we  have  heard  for  the  first  time  an 
argument  to  which  he  evidently  attaches 
the  greatest  possible  weight.  Sir,  such 
conduct  as  that  is  unworthy  of  the  great- 
ness of  this  occasion.  It  is  unworthy  of 
the  position  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  treat  a  question  of  this  kind  as  if  he 
were  pulling  out  the  slides  of  a  magic 
lantern,  instead  of  developing  a  great 
policy  for  a  great  nation.  We  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  all  the  reasons  and 
arguments  fit  to  be  produced  at  all  to 
Parliament  shoiild  have  been  produced 
in  the  first  instance,  and  that  we  should 
not  be  played  with  in  this  manner,  hav- 
ing argument  after  argument  produced, 
until  at  the  last  moment  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman  springs  on  us  something  en- 
tirely new  and  unexpected.  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  given  us  ar- 
guments of  a  kind  that  I  little  thought 
to  hear  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich, 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  was  worthy  of 
the  occasion  in  the  tone  of  solemnity  and 
the  sense  of  responsibility  with  which  it 
was  addressed  to  the  House.  We  felt 
we  were  hearing  a  great  statesman 
worthily  and  to  the  best  of  his  abiUty 
treating  a  great  question ;  whether  we 
ag^ee  or  disagree  with  him,  the  House 
must  be  proud  of  possessing  men  who 
treat  a  matter  in  that  way.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Newcastle  (Mr.  Cowen).  That  hon. 
Gentleman  evidently  spoke  from  deep 
conviction ;  he  spoke  with  eloquence  and 
he  spoke  with  force,  because  he  spoke 
what  he  really  felt,  and  all  that  he  really 
felt.  He  was  not  doling  out  to  us  bit 
by  bit,  and  by  little  bits,  the  convictions 
■  he  thought  it  necessary  to  express.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  spoke  like  an  honest 
Englishman,  not  only  with  frankness  and 
fairness,  and  carried  the  House  with 
him ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  often  hear  his 
voice  raised  with  similar  manliness  and 
similar  effect.  But  when  one  turns  from 
my  hon.  Friend  to  the  First  Minister  of 
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the  Crown,  what  do  we  he«p  P  "We  have 
the  lispiiig^  of  the  nursery  voice — 

"  My  ■brother  Jack  was  nine  in  M^, 
And  I  waa  eight  on  New  Year's  Day." 

That   ie   the   language   of  the    First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  upon  this  mo- 
mentous occasion;    and   when  he  has 
exhausted  that  source  of  frivolity,  he 
must  go  even  to  a  deeper  depth  of  un- 
worthmess.     The  next  thing,  then,  to 
which  we  are  treated  is  the  blunder  of 
an  almanack  as  a  reason  why  the  title  of 
the    Euler    of   260,000,000    of   people 
should  be  changed.  And  as  though  that 
were  not  sufficient  to  lower  and  degrade 
this  subject  and  to  make  us  think  as 
meanly  of  it  as  he  does  himself,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  not  content  with  re- 
ferring to  the  blunders  of  an  almanack, 
puts  before  us  as  a  further  argument  the 
blunders  in  children's  school  books.    It 
certainly  does  not  much  matter  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  what  sort  of  argu- 
ments he  makes  use  of,  because  the  re- 
sult of  the  division  on  tiiis  question  will 
remain  unaffected  by  them.     But  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  owed  it  to  the 
House,  to  himself,  and  to  his  own  Party 
on  this  last  occasion  when  this  measure 
will  be  before  us  to  supply  us  with  some 
sort  of  reason  for  passing  it,  instead  of 
mocking  us  with  such  miserable  frivolity 
and  drivelling.    I  now  turn  to  a  rather 
more  serious  subject.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  got  another  reason  which 
he  has  kept  concealed  during  the  whole 
of  the  debates  on  this  question,  and  has 
not  thought  fit  to  produce  till  this,  the 
last  moment  when  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible that  it  could  receive  that  (fiscus- 
sion,  and  I  may  say  that  castigation, 
which  I  am  sure  the  House  would  have 
g^ven  it  earlier.    What  does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  say  ?    He  says  that  the 
Emperor  of  Eussia  is  pushing  into  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  says,  with  ridiculous  ex- 
aggeration, that  he  is  getting  close  to 
our  territories  in  India ;  and  he  further 
says   that    because    the    Emperor    of 
BuBsia  is  so  near  to  us,  and  because 
the  Natives  of  India  know  that  we  are 
in  so  dangerous  and  so  critical  a  situa- 
tion,, we,  who  have  ruled  India  for  100 
years,  are  in  a  panic  of  terror  to  alter 
the  name  of  Queen  to  that  of  Empress, 
in  order  that    our  Sovereign  may  be 
placed  on   terms  of  equality  with  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.    ["  No." J    That  is 

4&.  Lowe 


the  language  we  hear.    I  gave,  most 
unintentionally,    great    offence    to    the 
House  the  otiier  night  by  suggesting 
that  the  time  might  come  when  we  may 
lose  India.    I  regret  what  I  then  said ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  said  what  was 
only  relevant  to  the  case  and  was  ex- 
pressing my  own  conviction.    It  is  my 
conviction  that  it  is  possible  that  we  may 
at  some  time  lose  India.    ["  Oh,  oh  1 "] 
I  do  not  wish  to  force  that  conviction 
upon  the  House,  though  I  believe  I  am 
justified  in  entertaining  it.    But  look  at 
the  effect  of  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  said.    He  does  not  say  anything 
about  our  losing  India,  but  he  tells  us 
that  our  position  in  India  is  so  critical, 
is  so  threatened,  on  our  northern  frontier 
by  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Eussia,  that  we  must  actually 
take  the  extraordinary  step  of  altering 
the  title  of  the  Sovereign  in  order  to 
place  ourselves  upon  an  equality  with. 
Eussia.    Is  that  language  calculated  to 
insure  our  hold  upon  £idia?    I  hope 
the  Natives  of  that  country  will  read  all 
the  debates  that  have  been  held  on  this 
subject,  and  then  they  will  not  mind 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman   says. 
But,  taken  alone,  what  effect  must  tiie 
language  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
necessarily  have  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Natives  of  India?    It  must  make  the 
Natives  believe  that  we  foresee  some 
tremendous  danger,  of  which  they  do  not 
as  yet  know  anything,  and  to  create  suofa. 
a  feeling  in  that  country  is  probably  to 
do  the  g^atest  dis-service  tiiat  can  be 
done  to  the  permanence  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  India.    I  am  very  sorry  to  have 
troubled  the  House  on  this  occasion ;  but 
I  could  not  allow  such  a  statement  as 
that  made  by  the  right  hon.  GentlemaJi 
to  pass  without  making  my  earnest  pro- 
test against  it.    I  most  bitterly  regret 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  reserved 
such  an  argument  as  that  to  this  moment, 
when  the  House  is  not  able  to  cHticize  it 
and    by  a  large    and    preponderating^ 
number  of  protests  to  do  away  with  the 
effect  of  this  last  and  most  mischievous 
development  of  a  series  of  so-called  ar- 
guments with  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  mocked  and  tantalized 
during  the  whole  course  of  these  de- 
bates. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  :- 
134:  M^ority75.    ' 
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Bill  read  the  third  time,  ksxA.  patted. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL— [Bn.L  49.] 

(5>r  Charltt  Addtrlty,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Oommittee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (Str  Charlei  AdderUy.) 

Mr.  GOEST  moved— 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts  should  he  so  amended 
that  the  hreach  of  a  contract  of  service  not  in- 
volving danger  to  life  or  injury  to  the  ship  on 
the  part  of  a  seaman  should  he  no  longer  pnnish- 
ahle  with  imprisonment  and  forfeiture,  and 
should  no  longer  render  such  seaman  liable 
to  he  arrested  without  warrant  within  the 
United  Kingdom." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said, 
the  clause  that  he  put  forward  was  one 
of  simple  equality  for  the  seaman,  and 
it  was  designed  to  put  an  end  to  an 
anomaly  under  which  merchant  seamen 
at  present  laboured.  The  anomaly  iras 
one  of  recent  growth,  because  when  the 
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Act  of  1854  was  passed  there  was  no- 
thing peculiar  in  forcing  the  completion 
of  work  under  penalty  of  imprisonment, 
and  the  grievance  now  complained  of 
was  one  of  degree,  and  not  a  g^evance 
of  kind.  But  though  there  had  subse- 
quently been  a  change  in  the  Labour 
Laws  a  peculiar  anomaly  had  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  with  referenc'e  to  mer- 
chant seamen.  All  other  workmen  were 
exempt  firom  imprisonment  for  non-ful- 
filment of  contract,  except  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  such  as  those  in  which  the 
workmen  knew  that  if  they  broke  their 
contract  they  would  probably  endanger 
human  life  or  expose  valuable  property 
to  destruction  or  serious  injury.  "With 
that  exception  they  were  not  liable  to 
imprisonment  for  breach  of  contract. 
There  was  a  clause  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1854  which  rendered 
seamen  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and 
therefore  liable  to  imprisonment,  for 
misconduct  of  a  kind  that  endangered 
the  ship  or  endangered  life  or  limb. 
That  was  a  clause  analogous  to  the 
clause  in  the  Conspiracy  and  Protection 
of  Property  Act,  and  no  one  would  com- 
plain if  that  clause,  if  it  were  desirable, 
should  be  made  more  stringent  in  its 
provisions.  But  seamen  were  further 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  breaches  of 
contract  committed  not  when  the  ship 
was  on  the  sea,  but  when  it  was  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  even  when  the 
seaman  himself  was  on  shore.  He 
would  give  an  instance.  A  seaman  for 
neglectmg  or  refusing,  without  reason- 
able cause,  to  join  his  ship  or  to  proceed 
to  sea,  or  for  absence  without  leave 
within  24  hours  of  sailing,  or  for  bein^ 
absent  at  any  time  without  reason,  was 
liable  to  10  weeks'  imprisonment  with, 
hard  labour.  If,  therefore,  a  seaman 
broke  his  contract  to  go  to  sea  he  would 
be  liable  to  10  weeks'  imprisonment, 
which  was  a  liability  to  which  no  other 
person  in  the  whole  country  was  subject. 
He  (Mr.  G«rst)  was  by  his  Eesolution 
asking  the  House  to  affirm  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  a  seaman  should  be 
treated  like  other  people.  It  was  not 
for  those  who  claimed  that  all  classes 
should  be  equal  before  the  law  to  show 
the  right  to  such  treatment ;  but  fop 
those  who  asked  that  there  should  be 
exceptional  treatment  to  show  why  there 
should  be  such  exceptional  treatment. 
Still,  if  the  House  would  indulge  him, 
he  would  meet  by  anticipation  some  of 
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the  argaments  which  they  would  no 
doubt  bear  in  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion. There  was  what  he  might  call  the 
trade  argument.  It  was  said — "You 
cannot  carry  on  the  business  of  a  ship- 
owner unless  you  have  power  to  imprison 
the  men  for  not  going  to  sea."  But  that 
was  an  argument  which  was  used  over 
and  over  again  when  the  Bill  aEPecting 
workmen  on  shore  was  under  considera- 
tion in  that  House  without  being  yielded 
to.  There  was  no  class  in  the  country 
which  was  allowed  to  carry  on  its  trade 
by  forcing  the  men  to  carry  on  their 
contracts  by  imprisonment;  and  why 
should  the  shipowner  have  a  power 
which  no  other  trade  in  the  country  was 
allowed  to  exercise  ?  They  were  all 
familiar  with  the  case  of  the  engine- 
tenter  who  would  not  lower  people  down 
into  the  coal  pit,  because  that  case  was 
brought  before  the  House  over  and  over 
again;  and  they  could  not  conceive  a 
stronger  case,  because  the  refusal  of  the 
tenter  to  perform  his  contract  would 
bring  all  things  to  a  standstill.  The 
House,  however,  would  not  listen  to  that 
case,  nor  would  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  engine-tenter  who 
broke  his  contract  of  service  was  liable 
only  to  civil  and  not  to  criminal  proceed- 
ings. But  if  he  might  put  the  matter 
in  the  most  forcible  manner  before  the 
House  he  would  refer  to  the  only  excep- 
tion that  Parliament  made — the  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  gas  stokers. 
Contrary  to  the  general  principle  of  the 
law,  they  were  stiU  liable  to  imprison- 
ment if  they  broke  their  contract.  In 
the  first  place,  a  great  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers did  not  agree  with  that  exception, 
and  even  those  who  did  agree  to  the  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  the  gas  stokers 
would  be  by  no  means  bound  to  make 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  seamen. 
Why  were  people  who  were  in  the  em- 
ploy of  gas  and  water  companies  bound 
by  imprisonment  to  fulfil  their  contracts  ? 
It  was  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  not  of  the  employers,  that  that 
exception  was  allowed  by  Parliament. 
Woiud  the  inhabitants  of  London  suffer 
if  two  or  three  ships  in  the  East  India 
Docks  could  not  go  to  sea?  or  would 
Liverpool  suffer  if  some  sailors  struck 
and  would  not  go  to  sea?  His  point 
was  this  —  that  there  was  no  class  of 
men  in  the  country  except  persons 
employed  by  gas  and  water  companiee 


who  were  allowed  to  be  imprisoned  for 
a  breach  of  contract,  and  then  only 
when  the  effect  of  their  breach  of  con- 
tract was  to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of 
some  city  or  populous  place  of  their  gas 
or  water.  He  now  came  to  another 
argument  which  was  likely  to  be  used, 
and  that  was  the  argument  that  seamen 
when  they  engaged  for  sea  usually  re- 
ceived advance  notes  or  money,  and  that 
as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  those 
advances,  you  must  give  the  shipowner 
the  power  to  imprison  them  if  they  did 
not  fulfil  their  contract.  That  was  the 
very  argument  that  bad  been  used  in  the 
discussion  on  imprisonment  for  debt, 
and  it  would  be  really  giving  the  ship- 
owner a  power  to  imprison  for  debt.  It 
would  be  giving  the  shipowner  a  power 
of  imprisonment  for  debt  which  no  other 
trader  enjoyed.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
this  argument  was  really  a  very  strong 
argument  in  his  favour;  because  the 
abolition  of  the  power  of  imprisonment 
for  breach  of  contract,  if  it  did  not 
actually  destroy,  would  be  a  great  inter- 
ference with  the  system  of  giving  advance 
notes.  He  did  not  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  advance  notes,  but  he  never  disguised 
from  himself  the  evils  which  advance 
notes  caused ;  and  if  they  could  abolish 
them,  not  by  special  legislation,  but  by 
abolishing  special  legislation,  he  thought 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  There 
was  a  condition  in  the  advance  note  that 
the  man  should  go  to  sea,  and  there  was 
no  objection  to  notes  being  given  to  good 
seamen,  but  only  to  bad  seamen.  This 
was  because  it  was  known  that  the  bad 
seamen  could  be  looked  after  and  could 
be  forced  to  go  to  sea.  But  if  the  im- 
prisonment were  taken  away,  he  should 
think  that  people  would  cease  to  advance 
money  upon  these  advance  notes,  so  that 
by  abolishing  the  exceptional  power  of 
imprisonment  they  would  indirectly  inter- 
fere with  the  advance  notes.  The  next 
argument  which  he  would  notice,  he 
would  call  the  discipline  argument. 
When,  upon  the  second  reading  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  he  made  a  few 
observations  upon  the  subject,  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  Charles  Adderley) 
thought  that  his  proposition  to  exempt 
men  from  imprisonment  for  not  fulfilling 
their  contracts  was  irreconcilable  with 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck)  in  refer- 
ence to  securing  discipline  at  sea. 
He   (Mr.  Qotet)   was  as   strongly  in 
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favour  of  mamtaining  strict  discipline  at 
sea  as  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Nor- 
folk could  possibly  be;  and  he  would 
never  be  a  party  to  any  legislation  that 
would  weaken  the  power  of  the  master 
to  control  his  men  at  sea.  But  discipline 
at  sea  did  not  depend  upon  statute  law. 
A  master  had  a  right  at  Common  Law 
to  maintain  discipline  at  sea ;  but  that 
was  a  right  which  was  in  existence  only 
when  the  ship  was  at  sea.  There  was 
the  greatest  distinction  between  a  ship  in 
harbour  and  a  ship  at  sea.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  discipline  was  so  bad  was 
because,  as  things  now  stood,  they  treated 
their  sailors  a  good  deal  too  strictly 
before  they  went  to  sea,  and  not  strictly 
enough  when  they  were  at  sea.  He 
should  like  to  see  a  distinct  line  drawn 
between  the  treatment  of  seamen  upon 
the  voyage  and  the  treatment  of  them 
before  they  went  to  sea.  The  utmost 
liberty  should  be  given  to  seamen  before 
the  voyage  commenced,  but  coupled  with 
such  <£scipline  as  would  be  necessary  for 
safety.  But  the  real  object  for  having 
power  of  imprisoning  men  who  were 
absent  from  their  smps  without  leave 
was  not  the  maintenance  of  discipline, 
but  to  force  the  men  to  g^  to  sea ;  and 
when  they  so  forced  them  to  go  to  sea, 
under  a  pretext  about  the  maintenance 
of  discipline,  they  were  really  getting  a 
power  from  the  law  under  a  false  pre- 
tence. There  was  one  other  argument 
which  he  did  not  think  that  they  would 
hear  in  that  House,  but  it  was  very 
commonly  used,  and  it  was  this.  It 
was  said — Gfranted  that  we  treated  sea- 
men differently  from  other  people ;  but 
then  they  were  so  reckless  and  improvi- 
dent that  they  should  be  treated  like 
children,  and  not  like  other  people.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  any  one  would  use 
that  argument  in  its  naked  form  in  that 
House ;  but  he  would  say  of  it,  in  the 
first  place,  that  premises  were  not  true 
as  to  all  seamen.  There  were  among 
seamen,  as  among  every  other  class, 
men  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
character,  and  who  had  a  right  to  claim 
the  same  liberty  as  was  enjoyed  by 
other  persons.  If  it  were  said  that  sea- 
men were  really  so  reckless  and  impro- 
vident that  they  should  be  treated  as 
children,  he  would  ask  hon.  Members 
whether  they  accepted  that  state  of  things 
as  permanent.  If  they  did,  then  there 
might  be  some  reason  for  exceptional 
legislation ;  but  if  they  expected  to  raise 

Mr.  Oortt 


and  elevate  the  class  of  seamen,  then  the 
first  step  would  be  to  do  away  with  this 
exceptional  legislation,  for  they  could 
not  make  them  respectable  unless  they 
gave  them  the  same  rights  as  other 
people.  Exceptional  modes  for  obtaining 
a  better  class  of  men,  by  training  ships 
and  otherwise,  would  all  come  to  nothing 
so  long  as  they  stamped  these  men  with 
degrading  and  exceptional  laws.  He 
had  now  answered  by  anticipation  some 
of  the  arguments  which  they  were  likely 
to  hear,  and  perhaps  it  would  be  right 
in  him  to  stop  there ;  but  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  injudicious  he  should  like 
to  carry  the  case  a  step  further  and  ex- 
press file  opinion  that  there  woidd  be 
special  advantages  in  extending  to  sea- 
men the  principles  of  the  Labour  Laws 
of  last  Session.  What  was  the  case 
which  they  had  to  deal  with?  It  was 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  voluntarily  ' 
entered  into  a  contract  to  go  to  sea,  and 
who  in  a  few  days  was  so  reluctant  to  fulfil 
his  contract  that  nothing  but  the  threat 
of  imprisonment  would  induce  him  to  do 
so.  Li  such  a  case  it  might  be  that  the 
man  was  a  bad  seaman,  or  that  the  ship 
was  a  bad  ship ;  but  would  it  be  wise  to 
force  a  bad  seaman  to  go  to  sea  by  the 
threat  of  imprisonment  ?  Would  it  be 
of  advantage  to  the  owners  or  to  the 
rest  of  the  crew  that  they  should  have  a 
bad  seaman  thrown  among  them  ?  The 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be 
to  let  him  go  and  thank  GK)d  they  were 
rid  of  the  man.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
bad  ship — in  that  case  the  conditions  of 
the  law  was,  that  they  gave  a  man  a 
choice  between  being  drowned  or  going 
to  prison.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  Charles  Adderley)  would  say  that 
the  man  might  call  for  a  survey,  and  he 
cotild,  if  he  got  a  fourth  of  the  crew  to 
join  him ;  but  perhaps  he  could  not  do 
that,  or  he  might  not  have  legal  evidence, 
buj;  only  ground  of  suspicion.  He  be- 
lieved that  cases  were  constantly  occur- 
ring in  which  men,  by  the  threat  of  im- 
prisonment, went  to  sea  in  ships  in  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  sail.  Suppose 
that  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Talisman, 
when  they  were  at  Cardiff,  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  ship  was  going  upon  a 
piratical  expedition;  then  look  at  the 
man's  position.  If  he  had  no  legal 
evidence,  though  very  good  g^und  to 
suspect — evidence  which  was  quite  con- 
clusive to  his  own  mind,  yet  not  any 
matter  of  evidence  which  was  paroduoible 
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in  a  Law  C!ourt,  they  would  tben  have  a 
man  who  would  be  driven  either  to  go  to 
prison,  or  to  become  a  pirate.  He  said 
that  that  was  a  state  of  the  law  which 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  continue.  He 
thought  the  abolition  of  the  power  to 
force  a  man  to  go  to  sea  by  imprison- 
ment would  be  one  of  the  best  securities 
they  could  take  that  the  ships  and  seamen 
that  went  to  sea  were  both  in  a  satis- 
factory condition.  He  did  not  wish  to 
undervalue  the  legislation  that  had  taken 
place  in  reference  to  the  security  given  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  surveyors ;  but  he 
must  confess  that,  if  he  were  driven  to 
an  alternative,  he  would  almost  rather 
sweep  away  every  other  restriction,  if  he 
could  only  leave  the  seamen  perfectly 
£ree  up  to  the  very  last  moment  to  refuse 
to  go  to  sea  upon  the  ground  of  the  un- 
seaworthiness or  the  inefficiency  of  the 
ship  or  crew.  He  believed  that  the  effect 
of  such  freedom  would  be  to  induce 
owners  to  be  very  careful  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  ships  and  their  seamen.  If 
the  seamen  were  left  perfectly  free  down 
to  the  time  of  sailing,  then  he  (Mr.  Cktrst) 
would  not  care  how  strict  was  the  dis- 
cipline at  sea,  provided  that  it  was  only 
such  as  was  necessary  for  the  security  of 
life  and  property.  He  had  brought  this 
matter  forward,  because  it  was  one  that 
he  felt  very  strongly  indeed  on,  and  he 
should  be  glad  to  hear  any  argument 
that  was  brought  forward  in  a  candid 
niirit ;  but,  unless  good  reasons  were 
wown  to  the  contrary,  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  insist  upon  our  seamen 
having  the  same  rights  as  were  enjoyed 
by  other  people. 

Mk.  SUlllYAN  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts  should  be  so  amended  that  the 
breach  of  a  contract  of  service  not  involving 
danger  to  life  or  injury  to  the  ship  on  the  part 
of  a  seaman  should  be  no  longer  punishable 
with  imprisonment  and  forfeiture,  and  should 
no  longer  render  such  seaman  liable  to  be 
armted  without  warrant  within  the  United 
Kingdom," — (Jfr.  Oont,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  he  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEYBE  said,  the 
House  would  recollect  that,  in  the  Bill  of 


last  year,  considerable  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  question  of  discipline.  The 
discipline  clauses  were  much  modified, 
and  he  regretted  the  present  BiU  of  the 
Government  did  not  deal  with  the  im- 
portant question  now  raised.    Now  that 
labourers  generally  were  freed  from  im- 
prisonment for  breach  of   contract  of 
service,  he  did   not  see   why    seamen 
should  be  kept  imder  any  exceptional 
law.     He  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
it  was  necessary  to  maintain  discipline 
when  once   a   seaman   was  on    board 
ship  I  and  in  the  case  in  which  a  vessel 
put  into  port,   and  he  there  deserted, 
the  question  which  arose  was  one  which, 
in    his   opinion,    required  careful  con- 
sideration.    Where,  however,  the  ship 
had  not  left  its  port  of  departure,  he 
could  not  see  in  what  respect  the  con- 
tract of  service  of  a  seaman  differed 
irom    any    other    contract    of  -service. 
There  were,   he  might  add,  only  two 
clauses  in  the  Bill  which  affected  the 
seaman  in  any  degree — one  by  which 
it    was   sought    to    compel   the    ship- 
owner to  induce  him  to  undergo  a  medi- 
cal examination  before  he    went   into 
a  vessel,  the  other  which  gave  the  Board 
of  Trade  power  to  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  training  ships.    Now,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  wisely  to  omit  those  two 
clauses  from  the  present  Bill.    The  latter 
was  almost  nugatory,  because  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Fund,  out  of  which  the  contri- 
butions were  to  come,  furnished  last  year 
absolutely  no  surplus  income  at  all,  while 
the  average  surplus  during  the  past  four 
or  five  years  was  not  more  than  about 
£2,000  per  annum.     He  would  in  those 
circumstances  suggest  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  it  would  be  well  if  he  were 
not  prepared  to  adopt  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Chatham  (Mr.  Gorst),  that  he  should 
omit  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  our 
seamen  altogether  from  the  BiU  and  con- 
fine it  to  the  question  of  ships  and  their 
material,  leaving  the  equally  important 
question  of  rendering  our  seamen  as  sea- 
worthy  as  possible  to  be  dealt  with  next 
year.     He  doubted,  he  might  add,  whe- 
ther it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  wise  for 
the  State  to  undertake,  on  a  large  scale, 
the  training  of  boys  for  the  Merchant 
Service,  for  a  scheme  of  the  kind,  al- 
though there  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  in  its  favour,  was  beset  with 
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considerable  difficiilties.  For  his  own 
part,  he  concurred  in  the  justice  of  the 
proposition  laid  down  by  the  (Jovem- 
ment — that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ship- 
owners themselves  to  bear  the  charge  of 
training  boys  for  the  Merchant  Service, 
bat  he  had  not  as  yet  seen  any  great 
anxiety  manifested  by  them  to  be  taxed 
for  the  purpose. 

Mb.  GOUELET  considered  that  the 
question  which  had  been  submitted  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Chat- 
ham would  require  some  investigation 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  (Mr.  Gour- 
ley)  had  always  held  the  opinion  that  the 
law  operated  harshly  in  obliging  a  ma- 
gistrate before  whom  a  seaman  was 
brought,  for,  it  might  be,  unintention- 
ally quitting  his  ship,  to  send  him  to 
prison  without  giving  him  the  option  of 
inflicting  a  fine.  He  should  like  to  see 
it,  therefore,  in  that  respect,  assimilated 
more  to  the  Master  and  Servant  Act 
which  was  passed  last  Session.  The 
Motion  before  the  House  was  an  abstract 
one  and  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Chatham 
received  some  assurance  firom  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  he  would 
deal  with  the  matter  in  an  equitable 
spirit,  he  hoped  the  Motion  would  be 
withdrawn. 

Me.  BENTINCK  said,  he  thought  it 
was  something  like  a  fatality  attending 
a  Bill  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  life  at  sea,  that  suggestions 
should,  time  after  time,  be  made  which 
would  tend  greatly  to  increase  that  loss. 
They  could  not  draw  any  comparison  be- 
tween a  seaman  and  a  labourer  on  land, 
and  legislation  for  sea-goingl  and  shore- 
going  business  must  be  entirely  different. 
The  good  men  in  the  service  wanted  le- 
gislation which  would  deal  with  the  black 
sheep  and  malefactors,  who  were  the 
cause  of  discredit  to  the  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine and  of  great  loss  to  their  employers. 
He  believed  that  if  Parliament  assented 
to  such  a  Sesolutiou  as  that  now  sub- 
mitted they  would  entirely  put  a  stop  to 
the  possibility  of  carrying  on  success- 
fully the  business  of  the  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine. 

Me.  PALMEE  regretted  that  the  Gb- 
vernment  had  not  dealt  with  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  discipline  and  train- 
ing of  seamen  in  a  separate  measure. 
He  supported  the  Besolution  because  he 
was  of  opinion  that  sailors  ought  not  to 
be  exceptionally  treated,  bat  should  be 
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dealt  with  precisely  in  th6  same  way  as 
working  men  on  shore.  It  was  true  that 
sailors  were  regarded  as  exceptional  crea- 
tures and  treated  as  children  who  were 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves ; 
but  he  believed  this  arose  &om  the  vicious 
system  connected  with  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  especially  in  reference  to  crimps 
at  the  seaport  towns.  As  a  large  em- 
ployer of  labour  he  protested  against  the 
principle  of  levying  rates  and  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  civil  con- 
tracts. 

Me.  Seejeant  SIMON  said,  he  was 
partly  answerable  for  the  particular 
clause  in  the  Labour  Acts  of  last  Session 
to  which  reference  had  been  made  in  the 
present  discussion,  because  it  was  passed 
in  the  amended  form  in  which  he  pro- 
posed it  to  the  House.  He  had  contended 
last  year,  and  always  should  contend, 
for  equal  laws  for  all  our  countrymen, 
and  against  any  exceptional  laws  for 
the  protection  of  any  particular  interest. 
He  was,  however,  bound  to  admit  that 
exceptional  laws  were  required  in  certaia 
cases — as,  for  example,  to  maintain  disci- 
pline in  the  Army  and  Navy ;  and  he 
was  willing  to  consider  any  well  de- 
vised suggestion  which  had  for  its 
object  the  maintenance  of  discipline  on 
board  mercantile  vessels  as  well  as  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ships.  The  existing 
law,  however,  differed  in  principle  from 
such  enactments  as  these ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  neither  creditable  nor 
necessary.  He  could  not  sanction  the 
principle  that  a  man  should  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned  merely  for  a  breach  of 
contract,  or  until  it  could  be  shown  that 
a  public  injury  would  otherwise  ensue. 
This  was  the  exception  in  the  Labour 
Law  passed  last  Session.  The  case  of  the 
gas  stokers  was  provided  for  not  to  pro- 
tect the  gas  companies,  but  to  protect  the 
public,  and  prevent  large  towns  from 
being  left  in  darkness.  It  might  be  a 
terrible  thing  if  a  number  of  emigrants 
were  to  find  themselves  in  a  port  where, 
at  the  last  moment,  when  expecting  to 
sail,  all  the  seamen  bad  deserted  the 
ship,  because  they  knew  that  there  was 
no  law  to  touch  them.  With  regard  to 
the  Resolution  before  the  House,  he 
concurred  in  its  principle,  and  therefore 
would  support  it,  but  he  thought  that 
it  would  require  some  modification  in  its 
terms,  which  he  thought  were  too  wide, 
before  it  could  be  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament. 
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Mb.  HENLEY  said,  that  though  this 
Besolution  was  plausible  on  the  face  of 
it,  still  anyone  who  read  it  with  the  ec- 
ceptions  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  introduced  into  it,  must 
be  convinced  that  service  at  sea  and 
service  on  shore  were  entirely  different, 
and  could  not  properly  be  subjected  to 
the  same  regulations.  The  exceptions 
were,  endangering  life  and  damaging  the 
ship.  Who  was  to  tell  what  might  en- 
danger life  ?  A  ship  might  be  at  anchor 
in  fine  weather  now  and  might  go  ashore 
by-and-by,  and  all  become  wreck  and 
ruin.  If  we  were  to  analyze  these  things, 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
cases  where  serious  danger  was  involved 
we  must  apply  a  different  punishment. 
If  the  laws  were  changed,  and  danger  to 
the  ship  or  loss  of  life  were  to  ensue 
because  the  sailors  had  abandoned  the 
vessel,  the  question  was,  whether  the 
sailors  would  not  have  to  be  indicted  for 
manslaughter,  as  railway  servants  were 
sometimes  indicted.  Believing  the  Beso- 
lution would  have  a  mischievous  effect, 
he  hoped  the  House  would  not  adopt  it. 

Mb.  D.  JENKINS  said,  a  discon- 
tented crew  was  not  worth  having ;  and 
if  before  the  ship  left  port  the  men 
showed  any  signs  of  discontent  he  would 
rather  discharge  them  and  get  a  fresh 
crew.  With  regard  to  drunken  and 
abandoned  characters,  one  half  of  these 
men  were  not  seamen,  but  mere  loafers, 
who  came  on  deck,  got  a  month's  ad- 
vance, and  then  were  seen  no  more.  He 
agreed  with  the  Besolution,  so  far  as  it 
went,  but  there  was  a  danger  of  men 
leaving  a  ship,  even  in  Greenwich  Beach 
or  in  the  Downs,  and  he  held  that  an  ex- 
ceptional enactment  was  required  to 
compel  such  men  to  remain  on  board 
and  do  their  duty. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  cited  the  existing 
Act,  the  239th  section  of  which,  he  said, 
provided  for  the  very  cases  put  forward 
by  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down  and  other  Gentlemen,  by  rendering 
the  offenders  liable  to  prosecution  for 
misdemeanour.  If  that  was  the  case,  this 
Motion  was  redeemed  from  the  charge  of 
being  specious  and  plausible.  With  re- 
gard to  the  discipline  clauses,  the  history 
of  their  enactment  was  somewhat  singu- 
lar. We  did  very  weU  without  them  untU 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when 
complaints  were  made  that  seamen  were 
not  keeping  their  contracts,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  for  their  regulation.     That 


Act  was  passed,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  the  mariners,  who  prayed  to 
be  heard  against  it.  The  punishment 
for  breach  of  contract  first  enacted  was 
30  days'  imprisonment,  and  at  that  it 
remained  until  7  &  8  Yict.,  when  it 
was  increased  to  12  weeks,  which  in 
1854  was  reduced  to  10  weeks,  at  which 
it  now  remained.  He  asserted  that  that 
punishment  was  preposterous  in  amount, 
and  that  its  effect  on  the  Maritime 
Service  of  the  country  was  most  injurious. 
In  great  numbers  of  cases  men  made 
engagements  to  serve  on  board  a  ship 
they  had  never  seen;  and  then,  when 
they  got  sight  of  her  and  did  not  like  her 
appearance,  and  did  not  wish  to  serve, 
they  were  forced  on  board  just  because 
they  had  signed  articles.  Such  legisla- 
tion he  declared  to  be  most  objectionable 
and  pernicious.  If  they  gave  up  the 
practice  of  making  advances  they  would 
get  rid  of  a  great  deal  of  this  unsatis- 
factory state  of  affairs  and  many  other 
accompanying  evils.  He  believed  the 
passing  of  the  Besolution  before  the 
House  was  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
the  difficully  which  at  present  existed, 
and  thought  a  case  ought  to  be  made 
out  to  induce  the  House  to  reject  it. 

LoBD  ESLINGTON  said,  he  wished 
to  point  out  to  the  House  a  few  con- 
siderations on  which  he  was  prepared 
to  contend  that  they  should  pause  be- 
fore they  assented  to  the  relaxation  of 
discipline  which  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  the  principles  contained  in 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Gorst).  By  the  legislation 
which  took  place  on  the  relations  be- 
tween master  and  servant  last  year  the 
agreement  entered  into  between  a  work- 
man and  an  employer  was  made  a  mat- 
ter of  civil  contract.  But  if  a  workman 
made  a  civil  contract  of  this  description, 
and  the  master  could  prove  damage  in 
consequence  of  its  non-fulfilment,  the 
latter  might  require  him  to  make  com- 
pensation, and  in  defanlt  of  payment  of 
such  compensation  the  workman  might 
be  sent  to  prison.  But  if  an  owner  of  a 
ship  sustained  damage  by  reason  of  breach 
of  contract  by  one  of  his  seamen,  and 
called  upon  the  man  to  make  him  com- 
pensation, it  happened  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances  that  the  man  had  no 
means  of  making  compensation.  He 
knew  the  case  of  as  fine  a  ship  as  was 
probably  in  the  Merchant  Service  which 
was  about  to  set  out  a  few  days  ago  from 
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the  London  Docks,  but  which,  owing  to 
the  state  of  the  tide,  turned  round  again, 
when  everyone  of  the  engineers  and 
firemen  on  board  walked  ashore  and  left 
her.  Suppose,  he  asked,  the  owner  of 
that  vessel  had  contracted  under  heavy 
penalties  to  carry  the  mails,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  the  desertion  of  his  men 
he  was  unable  to  perform  the  contract, 
how  could  he  obtain  compensation  for 
'  the  loss  which  he  would  incur  ?  That 
he  regarded  as  a  very  serious  aspect  of 
the  question,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  pause  before  it  sanctioned  legis- 
lation which,  in  such  circumstances, 
would  take  away  from  the  owner  all  the 
control  he  could  have  over  his  men.  He 
hoped  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Chatham  would  not  deem 
it  necessary,  at  least  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, to  press  his  Besolution  to  a 
division. 

Ma.  BUET  observed,  that  it  was  over 
nine  years  since  imprisonment  for  a 
breach  of  a  workman's  contract  with  his 
employer  had  been  aboUshed.  At  that 
time  all  sorts  of  evils  were  predicted  as 
the  result  of  that  step,  but  those  predic- 
tions had  all  been  falsified ;  and  so  well 
satisfied  was  the  House  with  what  it  did 
in  1867  that  last  year  they  were  engaged 
in  confirming  and  extending  the  same 
principle.  A  seaman  under  the  present 
law  might  be  arrested  without  warrant, 
and  imprisoned  for  10  weeks  for  deser- 
tion, and  forfeit  his  earnings ;  but  why 
should  the  sailor  be  treated  difi'erently 
from  the  rest  of  the  working  men  of  the 
country  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  ar- 
guments which  had  been  so  well  urged 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment and  others  in  favour  of  the  Em- 
ployers' and  Workmen  Bill  last  Session 
applied  to  the  case  of  the  seamen  with 
equal,  if  not  with  superior  force,  be- 
cause a  seaman  was  less  able  than  an 
ordinary  working  man  on  land  to  protect 
himself,  inasmuch  as  he^  could  not  enter 
into  those  combinations  which,  like  the 
trades  unions,  wielded  a  great  power. 
Indeed,  the  seaman  was  debarred  from 
exercising  any  kind  of  direct  political 
influence ;  and  if  he  possessed  that  power 
he  would  not  be  placed  in  the  invidious, 
and  unjust  position  which  he  now  oc- 
cupied. The  grievance  complained  of 
was  not  a  sentimental  one,  for  it  came 
home  to  the  seamen  in  their  own  persons 
and  in  those  of  their  families ;  and  it  had 
been  stated  to  him  on  good  authority 
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that  a  short  time  since  two  seamen  had 
actually  been  sent  to  prison  with  hard 
Iai>our  for  two  months,  although  they 
had  never  quitted  their  ship,  where 
their  presence  had  been  passed  over  un- 
noticed, simply  because  they,  being  tired 
after  having  worked  during  the  whole 
night,  had  gone  to  their  berths  and  were 
not  observed  at  the  time.  He  could  very 
well  understand  the  remark  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr. 
Gourley)  that  there  was  not  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  men  as  in  getting  good 
men ;  when,  in  addition  to  the  dangers, 
the  privations,  and  the  hardships  insepa- 
rable from  his  calling,  there  were  kept 
in  the  background  vaa  policeman  and 
the  gaol  to  enforce  service  at  sea.  He 
trusted  that  some  assurance  would  be 
given  by  the  Treasury  Bench  that  some- 
thing would  be  done  to  remove  the 
present  harsh,  arbitrary,  and  unjust  pro- 
visions that  existed  in  the  laws  so  far  as 
seamen  were  concerned  ;  but  if  none 
were  given,  he  hoped  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Chatham  would 
divide  the  House  upon  his  Motion. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLET  said, 
he  thought  he  had  reason  to  complain. 
Last  year  he  was  blamed  for  occupying 
time  in  discussing  discipline  clauses  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  points  upon  which 
the  House  seemed  to  be  most  interested, 
and  required  should  be  dealt  with  first. 
Now  that  he  had  postponed  the  disci- 
pline clauses,  the  complaint  was  that 
he  should  have  dealt  with  them  first. 
Hit  high  or  hit  low,  it  appeared  be 
could  not  please  some  hon.  Members. 
It  was  much  to  be  regretted,  in  his 
opinion,  that  discussion  of  the  Bill  in 
Committee  should  have  been  postponed 
by  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Chatham,  espe- 
cially seeing  that  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  spoken  had  a  Bill  on  the 
subject.  He  believed  the  House  was 
in  earnest  in  wishing  to  deal  with  a 
measure  providing  for  the  greater  secu- 
rity of  life  at  sea,  and  he  would  remind 
hon.  Members  that,  when  in  Committee, 
they  would  have  every  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinions  on  every  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  Bill.  He  very 
much  concurred  in  the  principle  of  the 
Motion  before  the  House,  but  not  in  its 
details.  The  law  was  clear,  that  the 
relation  between  the  shipowner  and  the 
crew  was  that  between  an  employer  and 
his  workmen,  and  arose  out  of  contract. 
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No  doubt  a  breach  of  contract,  being  a 
civil  wrong,  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  as 
a  general  rule,  by  a  civil  remedy.  But 
the  law  had  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
exceptions — both  on  shore  and  at  sea, 
and  gas  stokers  might  be  dealt  with 
criminally  for  breach  of  contract,  and 
breach  of  contract  in  service  at  sea  under 
certain  circumstances  was  also  by  many 
statutes  treated  criminally,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  service.  If  a  crew  were  to 
be  drowned  owing  to  the  desertion  of 
some  of  them,  would  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  Oorst)  say  that  it  was  not 
a  proper  case  for  criminal  proceedings  ? 
The  Commission  on  the  Labour  Laws  saw 
that  the  peculiarity  of  the  sea  service 
was  such  that  it  must  be  exceptionally 
dealt  with,  and  they  were  specially  ex- 
cepted in  the  Master  and  Servant  Act. 
ServicO  ashore  and  service  afloat  coidd 
not  be  treated  alike,  nor  could  they 
treat  the  offences  of  seamen  wherever 
they  were  in  the  same  way,  whether 
committed  on  shore,  or  in  a  home  or 
foreign  port,  or  on  the  high  seas.  The 
exception  to  the  civil  remedy  arose  ob- 
viously from  the  necessity  of  discipline 
to  prevent  danger  to  Ufe  and  property 
on  board  ship,  and  the  exceptions  ad- 
mitted by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  swallow  up  the  propositions 
laid  down  in  the  Amendment.  Where, 
under  the  varying  circumstances  of  sea- 
service,  would  thehon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber draw  the  line,  and  say  that  the 
offences  of  seamen  involved  no  danger 
to  life  ?  It  had  been  said  that  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
would  do  good,  because  it  would  indi- 
rectly have  the  effect  of  destroying  the 
advance  note ;  but  surely  that  was  not 
the  way  to  deal  with  a  mischief  of  that 
sort,  which  had  already  been  discussed  by 
Parliament  on  its  own  merits.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  question  before  the  House, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  seamen 
were  peculiarly  protected  by  law — there 
was  no  class  of  workmen  so  nursed  by 
the  law,  and  who  had  so  many  advan- 
tages given  them.  Was  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  prepared  to  say  that 
the  seamen  were  willing  to  forego  these 
advantages,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
placed  in  all  things  on  the  same  level  as 
other  workmen  ?  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  said  nothing  in  his  Besolution 
on  that  subject.  It  was  a  one-sided 
Besolution.  With  regard  to  their  en- 
gagements, the  Buouaaiy  mode  of  reco- 


vering their  wages,  the  many  provisions 
for  their  food,  medicine,  lodging,  their 
care  during  sickness,  they  were  spe- 
cially protected  by  law.  The  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Burt)  said  they  might 
be  forced  on  board,  and  when  their 
agreement  was  once  signed  they  were 
compelled  to  serve,  whatever  the  state  of 
the  ship  might  be.  The  hon.  Member 
could  not  be  aware  of  the  state  of  the 
law.  If  a  sailor  when  he  went  aboard 
found  any  symptom  of  unseaworthiness 
in  the  ship,  the  Government,  on  his 
complaint,  was  bound  to  make  inquiry 
at  tneir  own  cost,  whether  his  complaint 
were  true  or  otherwise.  For  his  pttrt,  he 
was  inclined  to  ag^ee  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck),  who 
had  frequently  stated  in  his  place  that  the 
chief  cause  affecting  the  safety  of  ships 
was  want  of  discipline.  It  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  ships  were  often  obliged 
to  go  to  sea  with  an  imperfect  crew,  in 
consequence  of  the  men  deserting  just 
when  the  vessels  Were  going  to  start. 
That  was  a  prohfic  source  of  danger; 
but  hon.  Members  seemed  to  think 
nothing  of  that,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
leave  such  matters  to  civil  actions  for 
breach  of  contract.  The  Beport  of  the 
Commission  on  TJnseaworthy  Ships  said 
that  although  many  lives  were  lost 
through  unseaworthy  ships,  yet  there 
were  many  more  lost  by  unseaworthy 
crews.  Indeed,  it  was  too  often  the  case 
that  the  want  of  discipline  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voyage  was  the  cause 
of  casualties.  He  (Sir  Charles  Adderley) 
would  not  recede  from  the  principle  he 
advocated  last  year.  He  beheved  the 
subject  of  discipline  was  one  which  re- 
quired consideration.  The  general  pur- 
port of  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  of  last 
year  was  to  give  the  sailor,  convicted  of 
the  offences  now  under  consideration, 
an  alternative  of  fine  and  forfeiture  of 
wages  instead  of  imprisonment ;.  and  to 
limit  the  powers  given  to  the  shipowners, 
as  to  arrest  without  warrant,  so  that 
they  should  not  go  beyond  what  the  dr- 
cumstances  of  the  case  rendered  neces- 
sary. These,  however,  were  subjects 
rather  to  be  dealt  with  by  consolidation 
of  the  existing  laws  than  by  casual  addi- 
tions to  them  on  this  or  that  point,  and 
he  was  perfectly  ready,  with  the  earliest 
time  and  opportunity,  to  deal  with  them. 
In  conclusion,  he  appealed  to  those 
Members  who  had  urged  the  Government 
to  deal  with  the  general  question  not  to 
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cotmtenance  the  intervention,  before  they 
came  to  the  discussion  of  the  Govern- 
ment measure,  of  another  subject  which 
could  not  be  included  in  that  Bill. 

Mk.  MUNDELLA  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  hardly  did  justice  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
brought  forward  this  Besolution,  be- 
cause it  expressly  excluded  cases  "in- 
volving danger  to  life  or  injury  to  the 
ship."  He  (Mr.  Mundella)  believed  the 
existence  of  unseaworthy  seamen  was 
in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  It  was  argued  that 
if  the  law  were  altered  shipowners 
would  suffer  immense  losses ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  first-class  shipowners, 
as  he  understood,  never  required  to 
exert  their  full  powers.  The  Report  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  showed  that  the 
g^eat  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  sea- 
men was  the  advance  note,  and  until 
that  were  abolished  there  was  no  hope 
for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  ; 
and  the  keynote  of  the  advance  note  was 
this  power  of  summary  arrest.  If  this 
power  were  abolished  shipowners,  in- 
stead of  counting  the  number  of  men 
they  put  on  board,  would  rather  weigh 
their  quality.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
talked  of  their  being  "  nursed  "  by  the 
State.  It  was  high  time  that  these 
men  should  not  be  kept  in  leading 
strings.  The  arguments  notv  urged  in 
reference  to  seamen  were  used  last  Ses- 
sion with  regard  to  working  men  gene- 
rally ;  but  though  terrible  consequences 
were  predicted  as  the  result  of  the 
change  in  the  law,  no  such  consequences 
had  followed.  They  wotild  do  the  best 
service  to  the  shipowners,  the  safety  of 
the  ships,  and  to  the  whole  Mercantile 
Marine,  by  adopting  this  Eesolution  and 
setting  the  seaman  free. 

liB.  MAC  IVER  admitted  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  the  seamen  had  a  reeu 
gfrievance,  but  when  they  had  once  gone 
to  sea  the  conditions  were  altogether 
changed,  and  the  captain  and  officers 
ought  then  to  have  powers  more  than 
existed  at  the  present  moment.  In- 
deed, the  powers  they  had  were  being 
weakened  every  day ;  and  proper  disci- 
pline had  been  seriously  lessened  by 
what  was  done  last  Session,  and  by  the 
Act  of  1873.  He  particularly  objected 
to  those  clauses  by  which  a  fourth  of 
the  crew  could  stop  a  ship  and  have  her 
surveyed.  The  fact  was,  that  such  a 
survey  was  of  the  wrong  description, 

Sir  Charlat  AdderUy 


and  was  conducted  neither  at  the  proper 
time  nor  under  proper  conditions. 

Mr.  MACGEEGOE  said,  that  the 
discipline  clauses  of  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  enacted  with  still 
greater  rigour  than  previously  existed 
the  clauses  giving  facilities  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  seamen.  It  had  been 
said  that  seamen  were  treated  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  other  people,  be- 
cause of  the  great  care  which  the  State 
took  of  "  Pooij  Jack."  Was  it  taking 
great  care  of  him  to  put  him  into  prison 
upon  every  pretence  r  If  a  single  sailor 
on  board  a  ship  with  a  crew  of  30  or  40 
was  found  smuggling,  and  ran  away, 
the  Custom  House  officers  were  entitled 
to  take  all  the  other  men  on  board  the 
ship,  and  also  the  stewardess,  and  put 
them  in  prison.  He  (Mr.  Maegregor) 
sympathized  with  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  should  like  certain 
modifications  introduced.  He  found 
great  fault  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
measure  of  last  year,  because  it  had  a 
large  number  of  clauses  dealing  with 
every  other  subject  but  the  one  the 
people  wished  for  legislation  upon — 
namely,  the  safety  of  life  at  sea.  The 
time  of  the  House  had  been  frittered 
away  without  dealing  with  the  matter 
which  was  of  the  greatest  interest.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  arbitrary  powers 
which  were  so  much  objected  to  were 
not  in  force  in  Scotland,  in  which  coun- 
try it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  warrant 
before  a  sailor  could  be  imprisoned.  He 
never  felt  the  want  of  the  arbitrary 
powers  in  force  in  England ;  but  he  did 
not  Want  to  find  fault  with  shipowners 
of  this  country  who  used  those  powers, 
for  they  perhaps  had  to  do  with  a  worse 
lot  of  men.  He  trusted  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  g^ve  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Chatham, 
an  assurance  that  if  he  did  not  now 
press  his  Resolution  he  would  have  an 
opportimity  of  proposing,  by  way  of  ad- 
dition to  the  clauses  of  that  Bill,  provi- 
sions for  carrying  out  the  object  he  had 
in  view.  It  was  desirable  that  they 
should  as  speedily  as  possible  get  into 
Committee  on  a  measure  about  which, 
the  country  was  so  anxious. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  expressed  great 
pleasure  in  finding  so  many  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  urging  that 
pains  and  penalties  in  connection  with. 
the  laws  of  contract  should  be  abolished, 
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or,  at  least,  that  all  classes  of  workmen 
should  be  put  on  an  equal  footing  as 
regarded  contracts  of  service.  He  could 
remember  the  time,  some  30  years  ago, 
when  he  stood  almost  single-handed 
outside  of  the  House — in  the  House 
the  very  mention  of  the  subject  would 
have  been  laughgd  at — in  maintain- 
ing that  the  gross  inequality  of  the 
law  ought  to  be  swept  away  for  the  sea- 
men as  well  as  for  every  other  class 
in  the  labouring  community.  If  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in- 
tended to  take  his  stand  on  the  principle 
of  his  last  year's  Bill  on  the  question  of 
the  discipline  of  seamen,  the  House 
could  have  nothing  to  expect  from  him, 
and  he  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Chatham  would  go  to  a  division. 

Mb.  EATHBONE  said,  he  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  that  the  law 
should  remain  as  stringent  as  it  was 
now  in  regard  to  seamen,  but,  never- 
theless, he  did  not  see  his  way  to  voting 
for  the  Motion,  because,  if  carried,  it 
would  negative  the  Motion  for  going 
into  Committee,  and  delay  the  progress 
which  they  were  so  desirous  of  making. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  he 
thought  it  was  impossible  to  dispute  the 
proposition  contained  in  the  Eesolution 
— namely,  that  seamen  ought  not  to  be 
more  severely  treated  for  breaches  of 
contracts  of  service  than  other  men 
when  they  involved  neither  danger  to 
life  nor  the  safety  of  the  ship.  He 
would  vote  for  the  Resolution  if  a  divi- 
sion were  forced ;  but  he  would  rather 
see  it  withdrawn.  Both  sides  of  the 
House  were  in  its  favour ;  but  if  a  divi- 
sion took  place  it  would  be  sure  to  be 
defeated,  and  a  false  impression  might 
thereby  be  created.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Chatham  should  withdraw  his  present 
Motion  and  bring  up  clauses  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  Bill  for  giving  effect  to  his 
principle,  without  now  furuier  delaying 
the  progress  of  the  measure  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  thought  the  course  indi- 
cated by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken  was  a  reasonable  and 
sensible  one.  He  did  not  know  whether 
it  might  be  possible  in  the  course  of  the 
Committee  on  this  Bill  to  discuss  clauses 
of  the  character  suggested  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Chatham.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  title  or  the  character 


of  the  Bill  to  exclude  the  consideration 
of  such  clauses  if  the  Committee  should 
be  disposed  to  entertain  them  hereafter. 
But  the  mere  passing  of  a  Eesolution  of 
this  sort  would  be  simply  impeding  the 
Bill  and  losing  valuable  time.  The  Go- 
vernment thought  that  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  Bill  they  had  adopted  the 
most  practical  means  of  attaining  objects 
which  the  House  and  the  country  had  at 
heart.  It  was  not  proposed  as  a  com- 
plete settlement  of  all  the  questions  re- 
lating to  Merchant  Shipping.  The  wisest 
course  for  the  House  to  adopt  on  this 
subject,  he  believed,  was  not  to  attempt 
to  do  too  much  at  once. 

Sib  GEOEGE  BOWYEE  recom- 
mended his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to 
withdraw  his  Eesolution,  and  to  con- 
sider the  framing  pf  some  clause  that 
would  meet  his  object.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  that  criminal  remedies  would 
be  applied  only  to  those  cases  which  the 
civil  remedy  was  not  sufficient  to  meet ; 
and,  if  that  were  done,  sailors  and  their 
employers  would  be  adequately  pro- 
tected. 

Me.  SULLIVAN  said,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  speech,  spoke  almost  in  a  tone  of 
petulance  of  the  proposal  of  this  Eeso- 
lution as  an  obstruction  to  legislation. 
He  (Mr.  Sullivan)  warned  the  Govern- 
ment against  falling  into  the  error  of 
1875,  and  treating  as  obstruction  that 
which  was  giving  them  an  indication  of 
the  deep-seated  feeling  of  the  country. 
He  believed  that  if  the  power  of  im- 
prisoning seamen  were  abolished,  if 
labour  on  deck  were  brought  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  to  the  same  level  as  labour 
on  the  floor  of  a  manufactory  or  a  work- 
shop, and  if  the  dishonest  minority  of 
shipowners  were  deprived  of  all  personal 
interest  in  over-insuring  their  ships,  a 
score  of  Amendments  that  might  other- 
wise be  placed  on  the  Paper  would  be 
rendered  unnecessary.  Now,  as  to  one 
of  those  points,  there  was  already  before 
the  House  a  measure  which  would  deal 
with  it,  and  as  to  the  other  point  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
(Sir  Henry  James)  intended  to  deal  with 
it.  All  he  asked  was  an  assurance  from 
the  Treasury  Bench  that  clauses  would 
be  brought  up  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  as  had  been  suggested 
on  that  side  of  the  House  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
There  were  Ave  classes  of  persons,  any 
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one  of  whom  might  arrest  8  seaman 
without  warrant  for  haying  deserted  his 
ship — the  commander,  the  mate,  the 
shipowner,  the  consignee,  and  the  ship 
contractor.  To  these  he  might  add  a 
sixth,  "  or  any  person  specially  author- 
ized in  writing  by  the  owner,  master,  or 
consignee."  Any  of  these  might  de- 
prive the  seaman  of  the  protection  of 
British  law,  and  arrest  him  without  war- 
rant in  any  pait  of  Her  Majesty's  do- 
minions. Who  were  in  the  House  to 
maintain  this  clause?  Not  the  ship- 
owners. That  task  was  reserved  for  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  [Sir 
Chables  Adderley:  I  was  the  only 
person  who  said  that  that  clause  ought 
to  be  struck  out.]  He  (Mr.  Sullivan) 
would  observe  that  in  the  case  of  sea- 
men imprisonment  was  the  penalty  re- 
sorted to,  because  it  was  alleged  that  the 
seamen  were  too  poor  to  fear  a  pecuniary 
penalty.  Then  why  not  treat  working 
men  on  land  in  the  same  manner? 
British  seamen  never  deserted  in  British 
waters  without  valid  reasons.  He  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  hoped  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  awake  to  the  conception  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  one  of  the  impor- 
tant subjects  which  required  their  imme- 
diate attention. 

Mb.  GORST  expressed  his  willingness 
to  adopt  the  course  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford,  and 
approved  by  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  therefore  would  withdraw  his 
Besolution.  He  did  not  quite  under- 
stand whether  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  pledged  the  Government  to 
bring  forward  clauses  having  the  effect 
required ;  but,  if  the  Government  did  not 
bring  forward  such  clauses,  he  would. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdrmon. 

Me.  W.  holms  rose  to  move  his 
Besolution — ' 

"That  greater  facilities  and  encouragement 
should  be  ^Ten  to  the  engagement  and  training 
of  apprentices  by  shipowners." 

In  doing  so  he  quoted  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships  in 
support  of  the  opinion  that  the  character 
of  British  seamen  had  deteriorated.  It 
was  important  that  shipowners  should 
be  encouraged  to  engage  a  larger  num- 
ber of  apprentices.  Unless  a  greater 
number  of  boys  were  trained  for  the 
Merchant  Service  there  would  be  no  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  oar  sailors, 

Mr.  SvUivan 


and  no  decrease  in  the  number  of  foreira 
seamen  employed  in  British  ships.    It 
might  be  urged  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  the    State    to  provide  skilled 
labour  in  any  branch  of  industry  or 
commerce;  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  was  not  merely  a  com- 
mercial question.  It  was  a  great  national 
question,  as  the  Mercantile  Marine  must 
always,  in  time  of  war,  be  the  principal 
Reserve  from  which  men  would  be  drawn 
to  man  the  Royal  Navy.    At  present 
our  Navy  consisted  of  60,000  men  and 
boys,  with  a  Reserve  of  17,000  men ;  but 
in  the  event  of  a  great  war,  this  number 
would  be  altogether  inadequate.    His- 
tory repeated  itself,  and  he  would  re- 
mind the  House  that  in  1813  we  had 
147,000  men  and  boys  in  the  Navy,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  population  of  the 
country  was  not  two-thirds  of  what  it  was. 
now.    What  he  would  ask  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  country  now  compared  with 
30  years  ago,  so  far  as  the  training  of 
boys  was  concerned?    Previous  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1849 
it  was  compulsory  upon  every  shipowner 
to  carry  one  apprentice  to  every  100  tons 
burden.    In  1845  no  fewer  than  16,704 
apprentices  were  enrolled;  but  in  1874 
that  number  had  decreased  to  4,445.    A 
great  change  had  also  taken  place  with 
reference  to  the  employment  of  foreigners. 
In   1851   we  had  in  our  Navy  5,793 
foreigners ;  but  in  1873  we  had  no  fewer 
than   19,840.      To  illustrate  more  dis- 
tinctly the  change  that  had  taken  place, 
he  would  take  the  case  of  23  vessels 
whose  size  varied  from  144  to  1,488  tons. 
They  sailed  from  the  various  great  ports 
of  this  country  for  India,  America,  China, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic.    In 
1849  these  23  vessels  had  473  men  in 
their  crews,  and  in  1869  the  crews  were 
reduced  to  372.    He  was  not  prepared 
to  say  how  much  that  was  owing  to  im- 
proved mechanical  appliances  or  to  under- 
manning.     But  they  had  specific  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  composition 
of  the  creWs  of  those  two  periods,  and  to 
that  he  wished  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion.   In  1849  these  23  vessels  carried 
81  apprentices,  and  in  1869  they  carried 
only  nine  apprentices  and  six  boys.    In 
other  words,  in  1849  they  carried  17  per 
cent  of  apprentices  to  the  whole  crew ; 
whereas  in  1869  the  proportion  was  only 
4  per  cent.   So  far  as  regards  foreigners 
a  change  also  had  taken  place.    In  1849 
these  vessels  carried  21  foreigners,  which. 
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■was  OB  near  aa  might  be  4  per  cent  of 
the  crew.  In  1869  they  carried  53 
foreigners,  or  something  like  14  per  cent. 
Anotiaer  change  that  had  taken  place 
was,  that  while  the  number  of  able  sea- 
men had  decreased,  that  of  ordinary 
seamen  had  increased.  We  had,  there- 
fore, this  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters 
— that  the  number  of  boys  and  youths 
in  training  so  as  to  become  skilled  sea- 
men and  prepared  to  fight  the  battles  of 
their  country  had  steadily  diminished, 
wlule  the  number  of  foreigners,  who,  in 
the  event  of  war,  might  turn  against  us 
had  steadily  increased.  Now,  he  wished 
to  call  attention  to  what  had  been  done 
to  remedy  this  state  of  matters.  In  1859 
the  Boysd  Commission  on  Manning  the 
Navy  recommended  that  we  should 
have  12  training-vessels,  each  with  200 
boys  on  board.  If  they  were  to  take 
the  time  of  training  as  four  years,  they 
would  only  supply  600  trained  youths 
per  annum ;  but  this  suggestion  was 
not  carried  out.  Nevertheless,  they 
had  abundant  information  with  regard 
to  training-ships.  If  they  left  out  the 
Conway  and  the  WorcestertTiire,  which 
were  training-ships  for  officers,  there 
werestUl  15  training-ships.  Those  ships 
trained  boys  at  an  average  cost  of 
£20  4«.  6^.  per  annum,  and  last  year 
they  supplied  1,194  boys,  but  of  this 
number  only  two-thirds  went  to  sea,  the 
other  third  having  deserted  or  taken  to 
other  occupations.  The  question  he 
wished  to  bring  before  the  House  was, 
how  could  we  best  encourage  shipowners 
to  carry  an  additional  number  of  ap- 
prentices, without  in  the  slightest  degree 
interfering  with  their  per&ct  right  to 
carry,  or  abstain  from  carrying,  them 
as  they  might  think  proper?  That 
could  only  be  done  by  appealing  to  the 
interest  of  the  shipowners.  Various 
modes  had  been  suggested,  but  that 
which  he  believed  had  found  most 
favour  was,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  apprentices  carried  there 
should  be  some  reduction  in  the  light 
dues.  He  would  suggest  that  for  every 
vessel  of  less  than  200  tons  carrying  one 
apprentice,  and  for  every  vessel  of 
more  than  200  tons  carrying  at  least  one 
apprentice  for  every  200  tons,  there 
should  be  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent 
from  the  light  dues.  He  would  endea- 
vour to  show  what  inducement  this  would 
bo  to  the  shipowner.  The  average  in- 
come £rom  light  dues  for  the  last  five 
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years  had  been  £406,000  per  anmun. 
J£  they  deducted  the  amount  paid  by 
foreign  vessels — namely,  2  6 J-  per  cent, 
or  £105,000— they  would  find  that  there 
was  contributed  in  light  dues  £300,000. 
They  would  also  find  that  the  total  ton- 
nage of  other  than  river  steamers  was 
6,708,000,  or  roundly,  6,000,000  tons. 
It,  therefore,  followed  that  the  amount 
paid  by  the  shipping  of  this  country  was 
about  1«.  per  ton  per  annum.  There- 
fore, if  they  took  a  vessel  of,  say,  800 
tons,  on  an  average  she  would  pay  £40 
per  annum  for  light  dues,  and  if  they 
gave  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent  that 
would  be  equal  to  £10.  At  present,  on 
an  average,  one  apprentice  was  carried 
to  every  400  tons — such  a  vessel,  there- 
fore, at  present  carried  two  apprentices 
— but  if  carrying  four,  there  would  be 
an  inducement  of  £10  for  the  two  addi- 
tional apprentices,  or  £5  for  each  ap- 
prentice. It  might  be  naturally  asked, 
how  many  shipowners  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  this?  It  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  form  any  opinion  on  this  point ; 
but  in  the  first  place,  steamers  would  not 
take  advantage  of  it,  or  large  vessels 
going  long  voyages,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  they  did  not  carry  so  many  appren- 
tices as  a  rule,  and  as  the  light  dues 
were  levied  by  a  passing  toll,  their  con- 
tributions were  smaller  than  in  the  case 
of  vessels  making  shorter  voyages ;  and, 
therefore,  his  proposal  would  not  pro- 
bably offer  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
such  vessels  to  increase  their  appren- 
tices. He  would  assume  that  half  the 
vessels  of  this  country  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  deduction  and  have  extra 
apprentices.  If  they  did  so,  they  would 
have  3,000,000  of  their  tonnage  carrying, 
not  7,500  apprentices,  but  twice  that 
number ;  and  for  that  the  shipowners 
would  receive  a  bonus  upon  the  light 
dues,  which  theypaid — namely,  £150,000, 
of  25  per  cent,  or  £37,500  per  annum. 
He  did  not  wish  to  say  one  word  against 
training  ships,  so  long  as  they  were  used 
for  reformatory  and  industrial-school 
purposes,  because  they  were  training 
boys,  who  otherwise  would  be  leftuncared 
for,  to  be  useful  men ;  and  if  they  were 
not  sent  to  training  ships  they  would 
require  to  be  sent  to  some  other  indust- 
rial school.  The  next  point  was  whe- 
ther the  light  dues  could  stand  the  pro- 
posed deduction.  The  average  income 
from  the  light  dues  during  the  last 
five  years  was  £405,000,  and  the  ex- 
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penditnre  had  been  consideraUy  less 
than  the  income.  The  net  average 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 
during  that  period  Tras  £45,600.  It, 
therefore,  followed  that  even  if  they 
took  the  amount  he  suggested  they  had 
a  considerable  margin  left.  But,  fur- 
ther, they  had  in  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Fund  a  surplus — chiefly  arising  from 
light  dues — amounting  to  upwards  of 
£286,000.  It  seemed  to  have  been  for- 
gotten, that  while  the  country  had  been 
giving  training  vessels  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  children  of  less  provident  parents, 
they  gave  no  encouragement,  but  really 
threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  children 
of  respectable  parents  joining  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine.  Under  the  Act  of  1854, 
anyperson  other  than  theshipping  master 
engaging  an  apprentice  to  the  owner  of  a 
ship  was  liable  in  a  penalty  of  £20,  and 
the  shipowner  so  receiving  a  boy  was 
also  liable  to  a  similar  penalty.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  this  restriction  was 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  most  mis- 
chievous, and  ought  to  be  removed. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  allude.  As  the  law  now  stood, 
a  shipowner  could  not  pay  off  an  ap- 
prentice, however  bad  ne  might  be. 
The  Committee  on  Unseaworthy  Ships 
reported  on  this  question  that  there  was 
a  difficulty,  and  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient that  it  should  be  removed.  He 
would  only  add  that  if  such  a  course  as 
that  which  he  had  indicated  was  adopted, 
it  would  not  add  a  single  official  to  those 
we  now  had ;  while  it  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  trained  British 
sailors  and  to  diminish  the  number  of 
foreigners  in  our  employ;  and  by  making 
our  Mercantile  Marine  more  efficient,  it 
would  contribute  to  the  safety  and  power 
of  the  Empire. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  worf  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  greater  facilities  and  encouragement  should 
he  given  to  the  engagement  and  training  of 
apprentices  hy  shipowners,"  —  {Mr.  William 
Holm;) 
— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Sib  CHAHLES  ADDEELET  said,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  not  sup- 
pose that  he  did  not  take  a  deep  interest 
in  this  question  if  he  did  not  at  present 

Mr.  W,  Hohnt 


answer  his  observations.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  three  Notices  of  Amendment 
on  the  Paper,  and  as  they  embodied  the 
one  before  the  House,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
he  would  not  press  this  to  a  division. 
The  proposal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
a  novel  one.  He  proposed  that  English 
shipowners  having  apprentices  should 
have  a  bonus  paid  out  of  the  light  dues. 
This  would  be  to  tax  the  whole  commer- 
cial world  for  the  benefit  of  a  class,  and  it 
would  also  induce  shipowners  to  dismiss 
their  men  and  take  boys,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  light  dues. 
Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  tiie  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bin  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Preliminary. 
Clause  1  (Short  Title)  agreed  to. 
Clause  2  (Construction  of  Act)  agreed  to. 

Unseaworthy  Ships. 

Clause  3  (Sending  unseaworthy  ships 
to  sea  a  misdemeanor). 

Me.  MAC  IVEE  moved,  in  page  1, 
line  12,  before  "  sends  "  to  insert  "  wil- 
fully "  the  object  being  to  limit  criminal 
UabUity  for  sending  a  ship  to  sea  which 
might  prove  unseaworthy  to  those  who 
did  so  "wilfully."  He  was  supported 
by  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brett,  who,  as  he  had  just  been  informed, 
had  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at 
Liverpool,  held  that  day,  used  words 
which  had  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  Amendment.  They  amounted,  in 
effect,  to  a  condemnation  of  the  clause  as 
it  stood  in  theBiU.  •  The  learned  Judge, 
referring  to  the  Act  passed  last  year, 
observed  upon  the  absence  of  the  word 
"  intentional  "  in  reference  to  the  send- 
ing of  unseaworthy  ships  to  sea,  and 
stated  that  such  omission  would  change 
the  principle  of  our  criminal  law.  It 
was  to  be  regretted  that  a  Bill,  which  in 
most  other  respects  was  a  good  one,  should 
at  its  commencement  be  disfigured  by 
such  a  clause  as  this.  What  had  British 
shipowners  done,  or  what  had  British 
shipmasters  done,  that  they  should  be 
subjected  to  such  legislation  ?  The  fault 
in  regard  to  these  proposals  was  not 
with  the  Government.  They  had  done 
no  more  than  give  a  proper  consideratio^i 
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to  what  thejr  bad  every  reason  to  believe 
was  the  respectable  shipowning  opinion 
of  the  port  of  Liverpool,  urged  privately 
upon  them  through  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Bathbone)  and  sup- 
ported in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Her- 
scheU).  He  had  the  greatest  personal 
regard  for  these  Gentlemen.  They  had, 
no  doubt,  acted  in  entire  good  faith. 
The  clause  in  question  originated  with 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1871, 
and  after  a  most  eloquent  speech  firom 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Herschell)  was  introduced  with  certain 
alterations  into  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  last  Session.  His  (Mr.  Mac  Ivor's) 
three  points  were — first,  that  the  clause 
was  useless ;  second,  that  it  might  work 
inj  nstice ;  and  third,  that  it  was  dishonest. 
Jn  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  him  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  clause  had  been  practically 
without  results.  The  truth  was  that  all 
such  legislation  was  wrong  in  principle, 
because  based  on  the  assumption  that 
vessels  were  purposely  lost.  Except  in 
the  rarest  instances  vessels  were  not 
purposely  lost ;  and  preventible  disasters 
arose  trom  ignorance  rather  than  crime. 
But  even  with  the  g^atest  care,  with 
g^ood  ships  and  good  crews,  there  would 
always  be  disasters  of  some  kind,  and 
in  considerable  frequency.  The  legiti- 
mate dangers  of  the  sea  still  remained, 
and  no  shipowner,  however  prudent, 
could  hope  to  be  entirely  exempt  from 
disaster ;  but  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  vessel  there  commonly  disappeared 
alike  the  evidence  of  guilt,  if  there 
were  any,  and  equally  the  evidence  of 
innocence.  It  was  therefore  entirely 
wrong  that  the  ordinary  principles  of 
Briti^  law  should  continue  to  be  re- 
versed, either  as  regarded  shipowners  or 
as  regarded  shipmasters.  The  innocent 
shipowner  might  find  it  impossible  to 
prove  his  innocence,  and  if  anyone  were 
caught  by  such  legislation  it  was  likely  to 
be  the  unwary  rather  than  the  guUty. 
He  thought  Uiat  his  first  point  was 
established  as  well  as  the  second.  Such 
legislation  had  no  terrors  except  for  re- 
spectable private  shipowners.  The  clause 
was  only  intended  by  its  promoters  as  a 
means  of  defeating  other  legislation. 
The  objection  of  his  non.  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Kathbone),  and  certain  active  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Steamship  Association  to  all 
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legislation  in  regard  to  load-line  was  well 
known,  and  they  hoped  by  means  of  this 
clause  to  provide  a  plausible  remedy 
which  might  frustrate  the  legislation 
that  was  really  required.  By  the  leave 
of  the  Committee  he  would  read  the 
following  extract  from  the  last  Report  of 
the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation— 

"The  Aesociation  beg  also  to  record  their 
obligations  to  Mr.  Herschell,  Q,C.,  the  Member 
for  Durham,  who  gave  their  views  the  fullest 
consideration,  and  acted  with  Mr.  Bathbone  in 
the  course  which  he  took  in  reference  to  the 
Bills,  and  also  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to 
the  preparation  of  the  clauses  inserted  in  the  Act 
of  1876,  which  are  intended  to  supply  the  de- 
flcienoy  of  the  llth  section  of  the  Act  of  1871." 

It  was  apparent  from  other  portions  of 
the  same  Beport  that  £500  had  been 
spent  by  these  gentlemen  in  obtaining 
the  clauses  referred  to.  They  were  now 
most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them,  for, 
although  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's (Mr.  Herschell's)  clauses  had  been, 
round  the  leading  solicitors  in  Liverpool, 
and  although  his  hon.  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Eathbone)  had — fortified  by  the 
opinion  of  these  gentlemen — endeavoured 
to  convince  the  general  body  of  ship- 
owners that  the  clauses  were  safe  ones, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Bathbone)  had  not  been  successful.  The 
clauses  Were  safe  only  so  long  as  they 
meant  nothing ;  but  the  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  intend  them  to  mean 
nothing.  Legal  acumen  was  one  thing, 
but  practical  considerations  were  an- 
other ;  and  at  the  present  moment  there 
was  not  a  seaport  in  the  Kingdom  where 
respectable  shipowning  opinion  was  not 
wholly  against  those  clauses.  Clause  3,  in 
its  present  form  would  be  opposed  from 
every  quarter  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  at  variance  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  The  Bill — in  the  main — 
was  a  good  one,  and  was  at  least  an 
honest  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  discriminate  fairly  and 
properly  between  that  amount  of  super- 
vision that  was  reasonable  and  that 
which  was  not.  It  was  valuable  as 
much  for  what  it  would  repeal  as  for 
that  which  it  enacted.  It  swept  away 
several  of  the  most  objectionable  por- 
tions of  recent  legislation,  in  so  far  as 
recent  legislation  involved  a  meddlesome 
and  improper  interference  with  the  daily 
details  of  a  shipowner's  business.  The 
Bill  placed  a  proper  responsibility  upon 
shipowners    in    regard  to  determining 
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their  own  load-line,  and  if  it  was  less 

satisfactory  in  regard  to  survey  it  was 
at  least  an  improvement  upon  previous 
statutes.  He  would  conclude  by  saying 
emphatically  that  the  notion  of  pre- 
venting disasters  by  intensifying  the  re- 
sponsibility of  shipowners  was  "  absolute 
rubbish,"  and  that  it  would  always  be 
easier  to  reach  the  ships  before  they 
sailed  than  to  punish  the  owners  of  un- 
seaworthy  vessels  after  their  ships  had 
gone  to  the  bottom. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  observed,  that 
the  clause  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
would  stand  thus — that  every  person 
who  wilfully  sent,  or  attempted  to  send, 
a  ship  to  sea  in  such  an  unseaworthy 
state  that  life  was  likely  to  be  endan- 
gered, should  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour ; 
and  surely  if  it  was  "wilfully"  done,  the 
punishment  should  be  a  much  more  se- 
rious one  than  that  of  a  misdemeanour 
under  this  BUI.  The  clause  simply  threw 
upon  a  person  who  sent  an  unseaworthy 
ship  to  sea,  the  burden  of  proving  that 
he  had  used  aU  reasonable  means  to 
ensure  the  ship  being  sent  in  a  sea- 
worthy state.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  not  sanction  the  addition  to  the 

cI&US6 

Snt  HENET  JAMES  expressed  his 
great  gratification  that  the  Government 
had  declined  to  accept  this  Amendment. 
If  the  word  were  inserted  the  clause 
would  be  entirely  useless.  He  thought 
the  House  should  be  on  its  guard  against 
the  shipowners'  Amendments  which  were 
being  hawked  about  the  Lobby.  The 
proposal  of  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"wilfully"  had  been  allotted  to  him  at 
one  time,  but  he  refused  to  undertake 
it.  He  wished  to  speak  with  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brett;  but  his  opinion  on  a  matter  of 
this  kind  ought  to  have  no  greater 
weight  than  if  delivered  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  thought 
the  fact  that  a  ship  had  been  sent  to  sea 
in  an  unseaworthy  condition  should  be 
primd  faci«  a  ground  of  offence.  The 
duty  of  a  shipowner  was  to  see  that  a 
ship  was  sent  to  sea  in  a  seaworthy 
state,  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
ship  was  seaworthy  when  sent  to  sea 
the  owner  would  be  exonerated  from  all 
blame.  The  clause  was  exactly  what  was 
required. 

SiK  GEOEGE  BOWYER  said,  he 
thought  that  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"  wilfully  "  in  the  clause  would  be  a  very 
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great  mistake.  He  pointed  out  that  if 
a  shipowner  sent  a  vessel  to  sea  with  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  unseaworthy, 
and  the  vessel  and  crew  were  lost,  he 
rendered  himself  liable  to  a  charge  of 
murder. 

Me.  NOEWOOD  protested  against 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  Henry  James)  in  regard 
to  the  Amendments  proposed  by  the 
Committee  of  Shipowners.  This  was  a 
matter  in  which  the  shipowners  were 
deeply  interested,  and  it  was  not  right 
to  seek  to  prejudice  the  House  against 
fair  discussion  of  their  Amendments. 
The  clause  was,  in  fact,  opposed  to  the 
principles  and  the  practice  of  the  Com- 
mon Law.  The  law  presumed  that  every 
man  was  innocent,  untQ  he  was  proved 
to  be  guUty  by  a  fair  trial  by  a  Judge 
and  jury.  Li  this  case  there  would  not 
even  be  the  form  of  a  trial,  for  the  ship- 
owner was  assumed  to  be  guilty  until  he 
proved  his  innocence.  If  a  man  did 
send  knowingly  an  unseaworthy  ship  to 
sea  it  ought  to  be  punished  even  more 
severely  than  a  common  misdemeanour. 
He  thought  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  last 
year,  of  which  the  present  one  was  a 
copy,  had  been  passed  in  haste,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  see  the 
propriety  of  amending  it. 

LoBD  ESLINGTON  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
was  not  very  accurate  in  his  recollection. 
The  word  which  the  shipowners  had 
asked  him  to  propose  was  not  "  wilfully," 
but "  knowingly."  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  shown  a  warmth  and 
prejudice  which  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  imitate. 

Me.  WATKESr  WILLIAMS  was  of 
opinion  that  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"  wilfully  "  would  altogether  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  clause.  The  oidy  person 
who  could  know  whether  the  ship  was 
in  a  proper  state  to  be  sent  to  sea  was 
the  smpowner,  and  if  he  neglected  that 
duty  he  ought  to  be  amenable  for  the 
consequences. 

Me.  O'EEILLY  said,  the  only  argu- 
ment he  had  heard  in  favour  of  the 
introduction  of  the  word  "wilfully" 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of  the 
English  law  that  the  guilty  intention 
must  be  proved  before  conviction.  That 
was  no  doubt  so  in  strictly  criminal 
cases,  but  there  were  other  offences 
which  rested  upon  the  absence  of  recti- 
tude.   If  they  inserted  this  word  they 
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mig^  make  the  peiuklty  as  eerere  aa 
thej  wished,  and  it  would  be  only  the 
safer  for  the  shipowners,  as  the  severer 
the  penally  the  mote  a  jury  would 
hesitate  to  coAviot. 

Me.  EATHBONE  contended  that  any 
owner  who  was  so  far  culpably  negligent 
as  to  wilfully  send  an  unseaworthy  ship 
to  sea  was  a  criminal,  and  ought  to  be 
punished  for  it.  Shipowners  must  take 
their  choice  between  one  of  two  courses 
-^either  to  submit  to  Government  super- 
vision or  to  take  the  control  of  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  abide 
the  consequences.  He,  for  one,  was 
prepared  to  take  the  latter  course,  and, 
if  criminal,  to  go  to  prison. 

Me.  SULLIVAN  said,  thee  was  not 
the  slightest  fear  of  the  evils  arising 
which  the  hon.  Member  who  proposed 
the  Amendment  apprehended.  The  word 
"wilfully"  was  not  necessary,  and 
though  the  clause  looked  very  savage  it 
was  practically  a  most  harmless  one. 

SiE  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  reminded 
the  Committee  that  a  prosecution  could 
not  be  instituted  under  the  clause  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

SiE  ANDREW  LU8K  supported  the 
Amendment.  He  declined  to  leave  the 
matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James),  who  was  ready  to  take 
a  brief  from  any  side.  He  protested 
against  the  shipowners  being  subjected 
to  the  process  of  vivisection.  This  clause 
applied  not  only  to  the  shipowner,  but 
to  every  person  who  might  be  connected 
with  sending  an  unseaworthy  vessel  to 
sea — so  that  the  shipbroker,  who  knew 
nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  even  the 
master  of  ike  tug  which  was  employed 
to  tow  such  a  vessel  to  sea,  would  come 
within  the  clause.  If  a  man  went  home 
drunk  it  might  be  said  he  was  likely  to 
set  his  house  on  fire ;  but  if  he  did  tiiey 
would  not  therefore  indict  him  as  a 
criminal.  In  the  Mines  Regulation  Act 
they  had  inserted  the  word  "  wilfully. " 
"Why  ^ould  it  not  be  inserted  in  this  BiU  ? 
Me.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  that 
tiliere  had  been  no  instance  of  a  ship- 
owner being  convicted  for  sending  a  ship 
to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  condition  be- 
fore the  Act  of  last  year.  It  was  satis- 
factory to  know  that  at  the  present 
moment  Mr.  Justice  Brett  was  engu;ed 
in  a  trial  of  that  kind.  He  believed  if 
the  word  "intentional"  were  retained 
the  Act  would  be  rendered  nugatory. 


Mb.  MAO  IVEK  said,  that  the  ship- 
owners did  not  deserve  the  taunts  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  (Sir  Henry 
James).  They  were  few  in  number  in 
that  House,  but  they  wore  honest  men, 
who  desired  as  strongly  as  any  person 
that  the  lives  of  our  seamen  should  be 
protected.  The  clause  was  opposed  by 
all  the  respectable  shipowners  in  the 
country.  The  opposition  to  the  Amend- 
ment had  been  based  on  the  mistake  of 
believing  that  vessels  were  purposely 
lost,  which,  unless  in  the  rarest  instances, 
was  not  the  case.  The  vast  number  of 
oases  of  the  loss  of  ships  occurred  from 
causes  with  which  this  clause  could  not 
deal.  In  almost  all  those  cases  the  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  if  it  existed,  had  disap- 
peared, and  in  99  cases  out  of  100  the 
evidence  of  innocence  had  also  disap- 
peared. The  clause  would  only  be  a 
terror  to  the  honest  man. 

Me.  PLIMSOLL  said,  if  it  were  pro- 
vided that  no  imseaworthy  ship  should 
be  Bent  to  sea  all  dispute  as  to  whether 
it  was  done  intentionally  or  not  would 
be  avoided.  If  shipowners  complied 
with  the  necessary  preliminaries,  and 
did  not  send  their  vessels  away  imtil 
they  had  been  inspected  and  pronounced 
seaworthy,  they  could  not  reasonably  be 
held  responsible  for  any  casualty  that 
might  occur. 

Sm  HENRY  JAMES  regretted  that 
anything  he  had  said  should  have  g^ven 
annoyance  to  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Mac 
Ivor)  or  other  shipowners.  He  had  no 
such  intention;  but  merely  wished  to 
say  that  the  class  affected  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  were  taking  a  view 
contrary  to  that  held  by  many  indepen- 
dent Members  of  that  House. 

Me.  T.  E.  smith,  as  a  shipowner, 
wished  to  state  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  moving  or  supporting  anything  to 
evade  the  object  of  the  Bill,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  saving  of  human  life. 
He  thought  the  Amendment  would  be 
nugatory,  and  that  the  shipowners  ought 
to  accept  the  responsibility  which  it  was 
sought  to  place  upon  them.  Whether 
what  was  proposed  by  this  clause  was 
the  spirit  of  the  English  law  or  not,  he 
was  sure  that  it  ought  to  be  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  If  a  man  wUfuUy  sent  a  ship 
to  sea  which  was  unseaworthy,  and  lives 
were  lost  in  consequence,  he  was  guilty 
of  murder,  and  ought  to  be  punished. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wUhch-aicn, 
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Me.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  moTed 
that  the,  Chairman  should  report  Pro- 
gress. They  were  now  entering  on  a 
class  of  very  important  Amendments, 
which  could  not  be  properly  discussed 
at  that  late  hour. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELET  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that,  before  reporting 
Progress,  the  Committee  would  decide 
upon  the  next  Amendment,  which  stood 
in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  (Mr.  PlimsoU). 

LoED  E8LINGT0N  thought  it  too 
late  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  an 
Amendment  that  must  necessarily  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  time. 

Mb.  "W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  he  hoped 
Progress  would  be  reported  and  that  the 
Bill  would  not  be  taken  again  until 
Monday. 

Me.  SULLIVAN,  on  behalf  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby,  who,  he  said, 
was  too  much  fatigued  to  proceed  fur- 
ther with  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
that  night,  expressed  a  similar  hope. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXOHE- 
QT7EE  said,  the  Government  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill  on  account  of  its  great  importance ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  williug, 
undQr  the  circumstances,  to  agree  to  re- 
port Progress  on  the  understandingthat 
the  Bin  should  be  proceeded  with  as  the 
First  Order  on  Monday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

HOUSE  OCCUPIEES  DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL  BILL-[BiLL  29.] 

{Sir  Entry  Wolff,  Sir  Charla  Susiell,  Mr. 
Otuloto,  Mr.  Eydtr.) 

SECOND  BEADING.  ADJOUBNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [22nd  March], 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  returned. 

Bra.  GHAELES  W.  DILKB  remarked 
that,  although  this  Bill  was  a  very  6hort 
one,  it  was  of  a  very  important  charac- 
ter, inasmuch  as  it  re- opened  the  whole 
question  both  of  the  franchise  and  of 
registration;   and  he  objected  to  the 


House  being  asked  to  read  it  a  second 
time  without  a  word  of  explanation 
having  been  given. 

Mb.  EYANS  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Mr.  £vatu.) 

Sib  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
he  explained  the  Bill  on  several  occa- 
sions last  year.  Its  object  was  simply 
to  prevent  persons  who  left  their  house 
for  a  little  time  and  let  it  during  their 
absence  from  being  disfranchised  for  the 
year  on  account  of  such  temporary  non- 
occupation.  Hon.  Members  opposite  were 
under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  true 
character  of  the  Bill,  and  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  press  its  second  reading  that 
night. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  76;  Noea 
134 :  Majority  58. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Me.  DILLWYN  moved  the  Adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  repeating  the  objec- 
tion that  a  Bill  of  so  important  a  cha- 
racter should  be  forced  on  the  House 
without  any  explanation. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn.*' — 
{Mr.  Dilltoyn.) 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes79;  Noes 
122:  Majority  43. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Me.  MACDONALD  said,  that  as  this 
Bill,  to  a  certain  extent,  opened  up  the 
whole  question  of  representation,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  very  careful 
how  they  handled  such  a  subject,  and  as 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  refused 
to  give  any  explanation  upon  the  subject, 
he  begged  to  move  the  Adjournment  of 
the  Debate. 

Mb.  BIGGAE  seconded' the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr.  Maedonald.) 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  76 ;  Noes 
118:  Majority  42. 

Original  Question  ^ain  proposed. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  thought  the  House  was 
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getting  into  a  rather  false  position  in 
regard  to  that  Bill.  He  was  not  present 
Then  its  second  reading  was  moved,  but 
the  Bill  was  introduced  last  Session,  and 
passed  through  all  its  stages  up  to  the 
third  reading.  It  was  affirmed  by  a 
considerable  majority,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Secretary  of  War  on  be- 
half of  the  Oovernment.  It  only  failed 
to  obtain  a  third  reading  owing  to  the 
difficulty  which  measures  brought  for- 
ward by  private  Members  often  had  to 
encounter.  It  had  now  been  re-intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  Member  for  Christ- 
church,  and  it  appeared  to  him  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  to  be  one 
of  a  very  reasonable  character,  the  object 
being  the  removal  of  a  disqualification 
which  applied  to  a  certain  number  of 
persons  who  lost  their  votes  by  reason 
of  letting  tiieir  houses  for  a  certain  time. 
The  BiU  having  been  discussed  last 
Session,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  discussion  on  the  second 
reading  at  a  quarter  past  12  o'clock.  He 
did  not  know  how  a  measure  of  this  sort 
was  to  be  fairly  discussed,  if  the  tactics 
which  had  been  adopted  were  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  had  been  said  that  the  Oovern- 
ment ought  to  have  expressed  some 
views  with  regard  to  this  BiU.  They 
had  done  so  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
saw  no  reason  to  change  their  opinion 
that  it  was  a  reasonable  Bill.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  persevere  in  the 
deteAunation  not  to  discuss  the  mea- 
sure ;  and  that  if  it  was  found  inconve- 
nient to  spend  much  more  time  over  it 
to-night,  they  would  allow  the  second 
reading  to  be  taken,  and  discuss  it  in 
Committee. 

Mb.  LOCEE  thought  the  Bill  would 
not  do  any  good  on  that  (the  liberal) 
side  of  the  House.  Nobody  on  that 
side  understood  it,  and  those  who  under- 
stood it  on  the  other  side  had  an  object 
which  could  not  be  mistaken.  He 
moved  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr.  Locke.) 

Mb.  ANDERSON  considered  the  Bill 
to  be  perfectly  equitable,  and  was  sorry 
that  hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
House  had  taken  the  course  they  had 
pursued  with  regard  to  it. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  believed 
that  the  Bill  infringed  the  principle  of 
the  Beform  Act  of  1867.    At  any  rate  it 


was  fragmentary,  and  a  measure  of  this 
nature  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government. 

Sib  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLTT  said, 
the  BiU  was  intended  to  remedy  an  over- 
sight of  the  Reform  Act;  and  if  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  second  read- 
ing, he  would  fix  the  Committee  for  a 
time  which  would  aUow  of  further  dis- 
cussion. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  thought  they 
ought  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mb.  D.  ONSLOW  replied  that  it  was 
unjust  to  accuse  the  supporters  of  the 
BiU  of  not  having  given  full  opportunity 
for  discussing  its  provisions  last  year  and 
during  the  present  Session. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  argued  that  this 
BiU  did  not  violate  any  principle  of  the 
Reform  Act. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  71 ;  Noes 
106 :  Majority  35. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  BRIGGS  said,  it  was  not  a 
favourable  time  for  a  man  to  make  hia 
"  maiden  speech."  He  had  been  in  the 
House  now  13  hours,  and,  feeling  that 
it  was  unreasonable  to  proceed  further 
with  the  BiU  at  that  hour,  he  moved  the 
Adjournment  of  the  Debate. 

Me.  MELDON  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
—{Mr.  Briggt.) 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER thought,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  it  was  advisable  to  adjourn  the  de- 
bate. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Debate  further  adjourned  tiU  To- 
morrow. 

BBEB  LICBNCE8   (iBELANI))   BILL. 

Comidtred  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Saolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  he  given  to  biing  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  in  respect  of  granting 
Licences  for  the  Sale  of  Beer,  Ale,  and  Porter 
in  Ireland. 

Besolotion  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Heldom,  Mr.  Chables 
Lewis,  and  Mr.  Whitwoeth. 

'BUO.pretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  113.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Two  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OP    LOBDS, 
Friday,  2ith  March,  1876. 

MnniTES.]— Ptbuc  BiLW—Firit  Blading— 

Eoyal   Titles  *    (41)  ;     ConsoUdated   Fund 

(£10,029,650  5<.  Id.) 
Second  Jteadinjf — County  Palatine  of  Lancaster 

(Clerk  of  the  Peace)  (34) ;   Manchester  Post 

Office  •  (33). 
Third  Beading — Council  of  India  (Frofeadonal 

Appointments)*  (28),  smA. patted. 

THE  GOLD  COAST— THE   OUTRAGE  AT 
WHTDAH. 

QUESTION.      OBSEKVATIONS. 

LoHD  COTTBSLOE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  he 
is  able  to  give  the  House  any  informa- 
tion respecting  an  outrage  said  to  have 
been  committed  at  Whydah  upon  the 
European  agent  of  an  English  house  ; 
and  as  to  the  expedition  wmch  Commo- 
dore Sir  Wm.  Hewett  is  stated  to  have 
undertaken  in  H.M.S.  "Active,"  withfour 
gunboats,  and  accompanied  by  theLieute- 
nant  Governor  of  the  Gk)ld  Coast,  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  the  authorities  at 
Whydah;  and  as  to  other  offences  said  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  Dahomians 
against  Englishmen  ?  The  matter  was  of 
some  importance,  if  only  because  an  ex- 
pedition had  been  undertaken  composed 
of  four  vessels  of  war,  and  accompanied 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  He  was 
afraid  that  this  might  unhappily  turn 
out  a  prelude  to  another  of  those  little 
wars  tbat  this  country  had  been  engaged 
in  from  time  to  time,  and  therefore  it 
was  desirable  to  ascertain  what  steps 
were  likely  to  be  taken  in  reference 
thereto.  Differences  of  this  kind,  which 
began  in  a  small  way — about  the  size  of 
a  man's  hand — involved  much  anxiety, 
trouble,  and  expenditure  of  money.  The 
telegram  which  reported  the  outrage  on 
two  English  subjects  alst)  stated  that  two 
Frenchmen  were  bound  hand  and  foot, 
flogged,  and  were  put  into  empty  casks 
and  kept  there  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  King  of  Dahomey  was  a  warlike 
and  powerful  Prince,  and,  next  to  the 
King  of  Ashantee,  was  the  most  power- 
ful Euler  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  his  dealings  with  his  neighbours  and 
Europeans  were  of  the  most  unscrupulous 
character.  He  had  a  standing  army  of 
10,000  men,  and,  like  all  warriors,  he 
delighted  in  war,  and  in  cutting  off  the 
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heads  of  his  subjects.  He  had  alao  a 
body-guard,  who  were  no  mean  or  con- 
temptible opponents,  composed  of  fe- 
males. They  were  said  to  be  well-dnUed, 
efficient,  and  as  brave  as  men,  or  even 
more  so ;  for  they  were  said  to  keep  the 
men  up  to  their  work,  they  fully  under- 
stood the  use  of  the  musket,  and  their 
activity  was  surprising.  They  fought 
bravely  in  the  last  war  against  Abbeo- 
kuta,  and  those  Amazons  who  were  en- 
gageid  in  that  expedition  were  neaiiy 
all  cut  off.  The  King  of  Dahomey 
therefore  was  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  contemptible  enemy.  No 
doubt  a  large  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
the  King  was  derived  from  the  traffic  in 
slavery ;  and  in  a  despatch  sent  home  to 
this  country  by  Commander  Wilmot,  it 
appeared  that  the  King  of  Dahomey  had 
said  that  if  he  attempted  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade  and  an  end  to  human 
sacrifices  he  would  lose  his  own  head. 
His  Lordship,  in  conclusion,  said  that  he 
had  no  doubt  that  Her  Majesty's  Qx)vem- 
ment  were  alive  to  the  occurrences  which 
were  taking  place  on  the  Gt>ld  Coast,  and 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  interfere 
if  necessary;  but  this  was  a  point  on 
which  he  thought  they  ought  to  have 
information. 

Thb  Eabl  of  CAENARVON  said,  he 
had  very  little  official  information  on  the 
subject  of  his  noble  Friend's  Question. 
He  had  seen  in  the  newspapers  the  tele- 
gram to  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
referred,  but  neither  that  telegram  nor 
the  substance  of  it  had  ever  reached  the 
Colonial  Office.  Some  time  ago  circum- 
stances occurred  which,  perhaps,  were 
the  foundation  of  the  telegram — unless, 
indeed,  since  that  to  which  he  alluded, 
there  had  occurred  one  of  those  outrages 
which  were  not  infrequent  on  that  coast. 
If  so,  it  must  have  beim  a  matter  of  tri- 
fling importance,  and  certainly  need  not 
assume  the  dimensions  which  his  noble 
Friend  apprehended.  He  had  received 
no  information  that  there  had  been  any 
such  outrage  as  that  mentioned  in  his 
noble  Friend's  Question,  or  that  any  ex- 
pedition had  been  sent  to  punish  the 
King  of  Dahomey.  What  he  had  received 
information  of  was  this — The  town  of 
Abbeokuta  was  not  far  distant  from 
Whydah,  which  was  about  50  or  60  miles 
from  the  capital  of  Dahomey.  Li  Abbeo- 
kuta there  were  a  large  number  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries,  and  from  time  to  time 
he  received  communications  from  them. 
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It  appeared  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Dahomians  to  make  an  annual  raid  on 
Abbeokuta.  Those  raids  vere  oonneoted 
with  the  abominable  practice  of  human 
aacrifice,  and  sometimes  they  were  very 
serious,  and  ended  in  hostilities.  He 
had  received  from  the  societies  that 
had  sent  out  the  missionaries  urgent  re- 
quests that  he  should  ask  the  British 
authorities  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  repre- 
sent to  the  King  of  Dahomey  the  objec- 
tionable character  of  those  incursions.  In 
accordance  with  those  requests  he  had 
directed  the  Governor  to  take  a  suitable 
opportunilT'  of  making  such  a  represent- 
ation :  and  a  short  time  ago  he  received 
a  despatch  &om  the  Governor  stating 
that  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Commodore  Hewett  with  his 
ships  on  the  coast,  to  send  a  letter  by 
Captain  Lee,  the  official  Administrator, 
asking  the  King  to  put  an  end  to  those 
incursions,  and  to  cause  his  subjects  to 
abstain  &om  the  abominable  practice  of 
human  sacrifice.  Beyond  that  he  knew 
nothing.  He  hoped  what  had  been  done 
would  have  the  desired  effect ;  but,  whe- 
ther it  should  be  successful  or  unsuccess- 
ful, he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
any  little  war  would  arise  between  this 
country  and  Dahomey. 

THE  8TJOAB  CONVEamON,  1876— 

BEFUSAIi  OF  TSE  DUTCH  CHAHBEBS. 

QUESTIOir.      OBSERVATIONS. 

LoKD  HAMPTON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whe- 
ther it  is  true  that  the  Dutch  Chamber 
has  refused  to  ratify  the  Convention  for 
the  abolition  of  bounties  on  the  export 
of  refined  sugar  which  was  agreed  upon 
by  delegates  irom  Great  Britain,  France, 
Holland  and  Belgium  at  a  conference 
in  Brussels  in  July,  1875 ;  and,  if  so, 
what  steps  Her  Majesty's  Government 
propose  to  take  to  secure  for  the  produce 
of  the  British  sugar  colonies  that 
equality  of  competition  which  the  said 
Convention  was  designed  to  establish  ? 
The  noble  Lord  said,  he  thought  the 
time  might  perhaps  not  be  very  &r  off 
when  their  Lordships'  attention  might 
be  invited  to  the  unfair  competition  to 
which  the  sugar  trade  of  this  country 
and  of  our  West  Indian  Islands  was 
exposed  with  the  slave-grown  sugar  of 
Cuba  and  Brazil.  Now,  however,  he 
had  simply  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
competition  to  which  the  sugar  trade  of 


this  country  was  exposed  from  the  boun- 
ties on  sugar  exported  from  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium.    He  had  complained, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  of  the  non-per- 
formance of   the  various  Treaties  and 
Conventions  that  had  been  framed ;  and 
on  that  occasion  the  statement  made  by 
the  Foreign  Secretary  was  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  showed  upon  his  part  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  great  disadvantages 
and  difficulties  to  which  our  sugar  trade 
was  exposed.    At  that  very  time  there 
was  a  further  Convention  between  the 
same  four  Powers,   by  which    it   was 
ag^reed  that  this  question  should  be  put 
upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing;  and 
the  terms  of  this  Convention  were  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactoiy  by  those  engaged 
in  the  sugar  trade  in  this  country.    But 
although  the  sugar  trade  of  this  country 
was  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  that  Con- 
vention, he  was  obliged  to  add  that  they 
had  great  distrust  as  to  whether  the 
terms  of  it  would  be  firmly  and  faith- 
fully carried  out.    He  had  a  copy  of  a 
letter  in  his  hand  from  a  noble  Friend 
of  his  who   recommended  that  Great 
Britain  should  not  sign  the  Convention 
unless  they  were  assured  that  the  terms 
of  it  would  be  faithfully  carried  out. 
After  full  consideration  the  Government 
determined  to  authorize  the  signature  of 
the  Convention.    But  the  apprehensions 
expressed  had  been  fully  justified,  for 
the  Convention  had  hot  been  carried  out, 
and  those  engaged  in  the  sugar  trade  in 
this  countiy  found  themselves  in  conse- 
quence under  severe  disadvantages.   In- 
stead of  the  operation  of  the  Convention 
commencing  on  the    1st  July,   it  was 
postponed  until  the  Ist  of  the  present 
month;  and  since  then  the  Ist  May,  it 
was  said,  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
term  at  which  under  this  Convention 
refining  in  bond  was  to  commence.    He 
wished  to  know  whether  this  report  was 
correct ;  and  further,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch  Chamber  to  ratify  the  Convention 
upon  the  interests  of  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  sugar  trade  in  this  King- 
dom?    He  was  afraid  that  the  effect 
would  be  that  aU.   these    negotiations 
that  had  been  going  on  for  years  would 
be  entirely  useless ;  and  that  the  sugar 
trade  in  this  country  would  be  exposed 
to  a  most  disastrous,  if  not  ruinous  com- 
petition. 

The  Eabl  of  DEEBT  said,  he  was 
afraid  that  the  infonuation  he  had  to 
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give  his  noble  Friend  on  this  subject 
would  be  found  scanty,  and  he  was 
afraid  also  that  his  noble  Friend  would 
not  consider  it  as  altogether  satisfactory. 
It  was  quite  true  that  the  Dutch  Parlia- 
ment had  refused  to  give  the  sanction 
which  would  be  necessary  to  make  the 
Convention  effective.  On  hearing  the 
result  of  the  debate  in  which  that  sanc- 
tion was  refused,  he  thought  it  right  to 
inquire  of  the  Dutch  Government  what 
they  proposed  to  do.  The  answer  he 
received  from  the  Dutch  Government 
was,  that  the  question  of  abolishing  the 
duty  on  sugar  was  before  the  Dutch 
Parliament — that  Notice  of  a  Motion 
on  the  subject  had  been  put  on  the 
Paper — and  that  until  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernment knew  what  the  feeling  of 
the  Dutch  Legislature  was  upon  that 
question,  they  would  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  coming  to  any  decision  them- 
selves. Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
in  communication  with  the  French  and 
Belgian  Governments  also  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Convention.  He  was  aware 
that  the  persons  whom  his  noble  Friend 
represented  were  deeply  affected  by  the 
question  now  at  issue ;  and  they  might 
be  assured  that  it  would  not  be  neglected 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government — that  the 
matter  would  not  be  lost  sight  of.  While 
he  said  that,  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
the  powers  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  a  matter  of  this  kind  were  very 
limited.  The  English  duties  on  sugar 
had  been  abolished,  and  he  did  not 
suppose  any  Ministry  or  any  party 
in  the  country  would  propose  their 
re-imposition.  Neither  would  a  pro- 
position for  duties  of  a  differential  cha- 
racter, to  apply  to  sugar  coming  horn 
one  country  rather  than  to  that  coming 
from  another,  find  acceptance  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  a  proposal  which  any 
Parliament  would  be  likely  to  sanction. 
If,  therefore,  foreign  Governments  should 
continue  by  a  system  of  bounties  to 
produce  an  artificial  cheapness  to  the 
British  consumer,  and  so  to  undersell 
the  English  refiner,  that  was  a  matter 
with  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  feel  it  extremely  diflScult  to 
detJ.  They  could  only  give  what  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  good  advice,  in 
pointing  out  what  were  the  disadvan- 
tages and  evils  arising  from  such  a  sys- 
tem ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  in  the  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment  of  foreign 
Qovemmente  that  Her  Majesiy's  Go- 

Th«  Earl  of  Lwly 


vemment  must  place  their  reliance  rather 
than  in  anything  they  could  do  them- 
selves. 

coTmrr  palatine  op  Lancaster 

(CLEEK  OF  THE  PEACE)  BILL— (No.  34.) 

{Tkt  Lord  Winmarleifh.) 

SBOOmD  BKiDINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing, read. 

LoED  WINMAELEIGH,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  said,  the  Bill  was  merely  an 
amendment  of  a  previous  Act — the  34th 
and  35th  of  the  Queen — and  its  object 
was  to  put  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the 
County  Palatine  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  clerks  of  the  peace  of  other  counties. 
By  a  provision  of  the  Bill  the  chief  clerk 
would  have  deputy  clerks  to  assist  him 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  but  he  would  be  alone  responsible 
for  their  proper  discharge,  and  would 
have  to  pay  their  salaries. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
—{Th»  Lord  Winmarleigh.) 

The  Eakt.  of  HAEEOWBY  said,  he 
had  been  requested  to  present  two  Peti- 
tions against  the  Bill ;  but  in  present- 
ing them  he  deemed  it  right  to  observe 
that,  having  listened  to  the  statements 
of  the  noble  Lord  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  he  felt  he  could  not 
offer  any  opposition  to  it. 

Motion  agrted  to : — Bill  road  2»  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

House  adioumed  at  Six  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  24th  March,  1876. 
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LICENSING  ACT  (IRELAND),  1872— 

PUBLICANS'  SIGN   BOARDS. 

QTTESTION. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Lreland,  Whether  any 
Order  has  been  issued  regarding  the 
enforcement  of  sections  11,  26,  and  49 
of  the  Licensing  Act,  1872,  having  re- 
ference to  publicans'  sign-boards ;  if  he 
is  aware  that  the  provisions  of  said  sec- 
tions are  generally  unenforced  through- 
out Ireland;  and,  if  the  Government 
intend  to  take  any  steps  to  have  the  Law 
carried  out  ? 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
The  sections  referred  to.  Sir,  provide 
that  sign-boards,  showing  the  name  of 
the  licence-holder  and  the  particulars 
of  the  licence,  should  be  affixed  to  the 

S remises  of  publicans  and  retail  beer- 
ealers.  They  have  not  been  generally 
enforced  throughout  Ireland.  My  at- 
tention was  called  last  winter  to  the 
subject ;  and  in  January  last  instructions 
were  issued  to  the  Dublin  metropoli- 
tan police  to  enforce  these  sections 
throughout  the  Dublin  police  district, 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  retail 
beer-dealers  of  Ireland  are  comprised. 
In  the  rest  of  Ireland  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  magistrates  in  quarter  sessions  to 
issue  directions  on  the  subiect  with  re- 
gard to  publicans.  Application  was 
made  to  them  at  the  last  quarter  sessions 
to  do  so,  and  such  directions  were  given. 
We  are  now  inquiring  how  far  these 
directions  have  been  carried  out.  As 
to  beer-dealers,  the  directions  must  be 
given  by  the  magistrates  in  petty  ses- 
sions, and  inquiry  will  be  made  on  that 
point  also. 

ARMT— THE   NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSO- 
CIATION—MARTINI-HENRY 
RIFLES.— QUESTION. 

Ghnebal  SHUTE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Qovemment  to  accede  to 
the  application  of  "  The  National  Kifle 
Association"  for  Martini-Hennr  rifles, 
for  the  first  stage  of  the  Queen's  Prize 
at  the  next  Wimbledon  meeting,  with  a 
view  to  thoroughly  testing  the  alleged 
defects  in  that  arm  ? 

LoKD  EUSTACE  CECIL:  There  is  no 
intention.  Sir,  of  making  any  additional 
issue  of  Martini-Henry  rifles  to  the  Na- 
tional Bifle  Association  far  the  purpose 


spoken  of  in  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend's 
Question.  Last  year  120  Martini-Henry 
rifles  were  issued  for  distant  shooting, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  issue  the  same 
quantity  this  year.  The  alleged  defects 
of  the  arm  have  been  very  recently 
tested  by  no  fewer  than  16  regiments  and 
battalions  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  reports  of  those  regi- 
ments being  satisfactory,  they  were  con- 
sidered at  a  fiill  conference  of  officers 
on  the  28th  of  January  last,  when  the 
alterations  proposed,  having  received 
the  approval  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  were 
adopted  both  for  land  and  sea  service. 

POLICE  SUPERANNUATION— A 
COMMITTEE.— QUESTION. 

Genebal  SHUTE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
appoint a  Committee  early  this  Session 
(as  recommended)  on  the  subject  of 
FoUce  Superannuation ;  and,  whether 
he  is  aware  that  the  continued  unsettled 
state  of  this  question  has  occasioned 
in  many  counties  a  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing men  for  the  police  force  ? 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  it  was  his  intention  to  re- 
appoint the  Committee  alluded  to  by  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend ;  and,  indeed, 
he  would  have  done  so  earlier  but  that 
certain  Betums  had  not  as  yet  been 
presented  to  the  House.  He  believed 
the  evidence  already  taken  showed  that 
enlistment  into  the  police  was  very  much 
prejudiced  by  the  present  uncertain  state 
of  their  condition. 

NAVY— ANCHORS   AND   CABLES    (THE 

"  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT"). 

aUESTION. 

Captain  PIM  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Whether,  taking  into 
consideration  the  many  casualties  which 
have  resulted  to  Her  Majesty's  ships, 
either  from  default  or  through  in- 
sufficiency of  Navy  cables,  the  "Admi- 
ralty and  Bodger"  anchors,  he  has 
satisfied  himself  as  to  the  trustworthy 
character  and  thorough  efficiency  of  the 
groimd-tackle  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
Boyal  yacht  ''Victoriaand  Albert,"  now 
refitting,  and  about  to  proceed  to  sea 
with  Her  Majesty  on  board  ? 

Me.  hunt  :  Sir,  I  have  had  a  report 
&om  Portsmouth  that  the  ground-tackle 
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Me.  DILLWTN  referred  to  the  Order 
of  the  House  of  last  Session,  which  di- 
rected that  Supply  should  stand  as  the 
First  Order  on  Friday,  instead  of  which 
the  Money  Bill,  whose  third  reading  had 
just  been  moved  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  had  been 
put  down  as  the  First  Order.  If  this 
were  allowed,  it  would  be  an  interference 
with  the  privileges  of  private  Members, 
and  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  a  prece- 
dent. He  thought  it  his  duty  to  protest 
gainst  such  a  proceeding,  as  they  ought 
aJl  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  violation 
of  the  Bules.  He  took  a  decided  obj  ection 
to  it  in  the  present  instance,  and  wished 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
Chair  whether  it  was  proper  to  do  so  P 

Me.  SPEAKEE:  The  hon.  Member 
for  Swansea  has  correctly  stated  the 
substance  of  the  Standing  Order  by 
which  Supply  is  the  First  Order  of  the 
Day  on  Fridays  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  consulted  me  as  to  the 
propriety  of  taking  this  Bill  as  the  First 
Order  at  half  past  4  o'clock  to-day,  and 
that  I  informed  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  there  were  occasions  on  which  such 
a  course  had  been  taken,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Money  BiUs  which  are 
urgently  required,  and  which  are  not 
calculated  to  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  Public  Business. 

LoED  EOBEET  MONTAGU  said, 
that  he  had  no  doubt  the  House,  out  of 
favour  to  the  Government,  would  consent 
to  take  the  Bill  first,  though  that  was 
not  its  proper  place,  according  to  the 
Bules  whicn  governed  the  conduct  of 
Public  Business  in  that  House.  He  did 
not  in  any  way  wish  to  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  Public  Business;  but  if 
that  course  were  adopted,  he  was  anxious 
it  should  not  be  afterwards  drawn  into  a 
precedent.  When  the  Bule  was  passed 
that  Supply  should  be  the  First  Order, 
IJord  Palmerston  said  he  wonld  pledge 
his  word  that  Supply  should  be  always 
taken  first  on  Fridays,  and  the  present 
Prime  Minister  also  said  that  he  would 
je  his  word.  Not  very  long  ago  the 
ouse  was  told  that  the  word  and  the 
pledge  of  a  Prime  Minister  were  better 
than  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  in  this 
case  they  had  been  forgotten.  There 
might  be  mysterious  reasons  why  the  Bill 
should  be  taken  before  Supply;  there 
might  be  grave  political  considerations ; 
perhaps  the  Bussian  advance  towaids 


of  the  Boyal  yacht  is  in  a  satisfactory 
state.  The  cables  were  surveyed  in 
December,  1876,  and  the  anchors  went 
through  the  fire  proof  a  year  ago. 

NAVY  —  TORPEDOES  —  CAPTAIN 
HAEVEY.— aUESTION, 

In  reply  to  Captain  G.  E.  Peicb, 
Ma.  HUNT  said,  that  Captain  Har- 
vey received  £1,000  from  the  Admiralty 
in  recognition  of  the  intelligence  and 
ability  he  had  displayed  in  bringing 
his  invention  into  an  efiBdent  state. 
The  amount  had  no  reference  to  Cap- 
tain Harvey's  expenditure  in  the  matter. 
His  invention  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Service;  but  the  Admiralty  did  not 
obtain  any  exclusive  right  to  the  in- 
vention. Captain  Harvey's  torpedoes 
had  been  manufactured  in  this  country 
for  foreign  Governments,  and  it  was 
not  intended  to  award  any  further  sum 
to  him.  £15,000  had  been  paid  by  the 
Government  to  the  inventor  of  the  fish 
torpedo  for  the  secret  of  his  invention 
and  the  sole  right  of  manufacturing  it 
in  this  country. 

THE  EOYAL  TITLBS  BILL. 
NOTIOB   OF  MOTIOH. 

Me.  PAWCETT  gave  Notice  that  in 
the  event  of  the  Boyal  Titles  Bill  obtain- 
ing the  assent  of  Parliament,  he  would 
move  an  humble  Address  to  Her  Majesty 
praying  Her  not  to  assume  any  addition 
to  her  title  in  respect  of  India  other  than 
the  title  of  Queen. 

EGYPT— ME.  CAVE'S  MISSION. 

KOTIOE  OV  QUSSTIOir. 

The  Maeqttess  op  HABTINGTON 
gave  Notice  that  as  the  Beport  of  Mr. 
Cave  was  not  to  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, he  would  on  Monday  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  to  fix  a  day  for  taMng 
the  Yote  for  the  expense  of  Mr.  Cave's 
mission,  and  to  undertake  that  it  should 
be  brought  on  at  a  convenient  hour. 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND  (£10,029,6606..  Id.) 

BILL. 

{Ifr.  Rttika,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheqtier, 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith.) 

THIED  EEADIIfa. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time."— (ifr.  William  Mmry  Smith.) 

Hr.  Hunt  ■ 
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OUT  Indian  frontier  might  have  some 
connection  with  it 

Mb.  SPEAKKR  reminded  the  noble 
Lord  that  the  question  before  the  House 
was  a  point  of  Order. 

Lord  EOBEET  MONTAGU  said,  he 
should  not  propose  that  the  Bill  be  post- 
poned until  after  Supply,  but  the  case 
must  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and 
he  should  advise  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  to  be  satisfied  with  a  statement 
from  the  Prime  Minister  that  that  should 
not  be  so.        

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QI7EE  said,  his  noble  Friend  had  thrown 
away  a  great  deal  of  fervid  eloquence 
upon  very  insufficient  grounds.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  intention  to  depart 
from  the  Hule  of  the  House  that  Supply 
should  be  taken  first  on  Fridays ;  but 
there  had  been  occasions,  and  occasions 
might  recur,  when  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  these  Money  Bills  should 
pass  at  a  particular  time.  Last  night 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  stated  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able and  important  to  get  this  BUI  read 
a  third  time  early  tma  afternoon,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  sent  to  the  House 
of  Lords  before  the  close  of  their  Lord- 
ships' sitting,  and  the  House  accord- 
ingly, without  any  dissentient  voice, 
agreed  to  the  BUI  being  placed  in  its 
present  position  on  the  Paper.  There 
was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  BUI 
would  cause  more  tluin  a  moment's  in- 
terruption to  the  ordinary  course  of 
business.  This  would  not  be  drawn  into 
a  precedent  in  regard  to  BiUs  of  a  dif- 
ferent character ;  but  he  might  remark 
that  the  Consolidated  Fund  BiU  had 
on  former  occasions  been  treated  in  this 
way.  The  last  occasion,  he  believed, 
was  in  March,  1 873.  This  Bill  had  been 
placed  before  Supply  by  the  express 
order  of  the  House  made  that  morning, 
at  an  hour  when  the  House  was  so  full 
that  objection  might  have  been  raised  to 
the  proposal. 

Me.  ANDERSON  said,  it  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  Notice  for  taking  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  had  not  been 
g^ven  at  the  time  when  Notices  were 
usually  given,  instead  of  at  a  late  hour, 
when  comparatively  few  Members  would 
be  aware  of  it.  The  course  pursued  was 
a  mischievous  one,  as  it  interfered  with 
the  freedom  of  action  of  hon.  Members, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  made  a 
precedent  of. 


Me.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  had 
acted  in  the  matter  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  the  Speaker,  and  of  the 
highest  authorities  m  the  House.  He 
was  informed  that  he  could  not  give 
the  Notice  yesterday  at  the  usual  time 
for  giving  Notices;  but  that  the  pro- 
per time  to  ask  the  House  to  read  , 
the  Bill  a  third  time  to-day  was  after 
it  had  passed  the  previous  stage  last 
evening. 

SiE  ANDREW  LUSK  urged  the 
House  to  read  the  Bill  without  further 
discussion.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  had  acted 
fairly  in  the  matter  fromj^the  beginning, 
and  ought  to  have  the  credit  of  doing, 
his  work  weU.  The  Question  had  been 
put  to  the  House  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, that  the  BiU  should  be  taken  at 
h&  past  4  o'clock,  and  it  was  agreed 
to. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  considered  the 
alteration  of  the  order  of  Business  at  an 
early  hour  of  the  morning  when  the 
House  was  to  meet  again  in  the  after- 
noon was  very  objectionable ;  but  as  the 
House  had,  in^  this  instance,  ag^ed  to 
take  the  Bill  first,  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  proceed  with  it.  The  objec- 
tions which  had  been  raised  would 
have  been  considerably  mitigated  if  the 
House  had  been  informed  on  the  pre- 
vious night — when  the  Notice  was  given 
— that  the  taking  of  the  third  reading 
of  the  ConsoUdated  Fund  as  the  First 
Order  on  Friday  was  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  That  Notice  had  been  given  at  a 
very  late  hour,  when  it  was  impossible 
for  the  country  to  know  what  was  done ; 
and  it  created  a  monopoly  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  hon.  Members  who  hap- 
pened to  be  present. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  that  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Public 
Business,  he  would  withdraw  his  oppo- 
sition. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  wa.i.  patted. 


EGYPT-MB.  CAVE'S  MISSION.  ' 
QTTB8TI0N8. 

Thb  Mabquebs  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  it  had  occurred  to  him,  since  giving 
Notice  of  a  Question  on  this  subject, 
which  he  had  intended  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
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Temment  on  Monday  next,  that  it  might 
be  as  well  to  put  the  Question  at  once. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  press  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  him  any  answer  if  they 
were  not  prepared  to  do  so ;  but  if,  as 
was  not  improbable,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  disposed  to  g^ve  the  in- 
formation he  asked  for  immediately,  it 
would  probably  be  for  the  convenience 
of  the  House.  The  House  would  have 
observed  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
answer  gfiven  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man yesterday,  several  Notices  affecting 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Cave's  mission  in 
Egypt  had  been  placed  on  the  Paper. 
He  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
most  regular  and  convenient  course 
would  be  to  take  the  discussion,  or  at 
any  rate  a  preliminary  discussion,  upon 
the  Vote  for  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Cave's 
mission;  and  if  the  Government  were 
able  now  to  say  they  would  fix  an  early 
day  for  taking  the  discussion,  it  would 
be  useful  for  the  guidance  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  interested  in  the  subject 
as  to  the  time  of  bringing  on  their 
Motions.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
probably  observed  that  a  Motion  on  the 
subject  of  Egyptian  finance  was  on  the 
Notice  Paper  for  this  evening,  but  that 
would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  very  convenient 
opportunity  for  discussing  so  important 
a  question. 

Me.  DISEAELI  said,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  answer  precisely  as  to 
the  day  on  which  the  question  could  be 
discussed,  because  he  had  to  consider  the 
whole  course  of  Business,  and  had  not 
yet  had  ^n  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Probably  on  Monday  he  should  be  able 
to  make  a  more  precise  statement. 

Mb.  LOWE  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  whether  the  expenses  of 
Mr.  Cave's  mission  would  be  included  in 
a  Supplementary  Estimate,  or  left  over 
till  next  year  ?  It  seemed  to  him  that 
those  expenses  formed  part  of  the  service 
of  the  present  year,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  included  in  a  Supplementary  Esti- 
mate, and  not  left  over  till  next  year, 
with  which  they  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do. 

Me.  "W.  H.  smith  feared  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  include  the  Vote 
in  a  Supplementary  Estimate.  Before 
it  was  prepared  the  time  would  ex- 
pire within  which  it  could  be  got 
into  an  Appropriation  Bill,  and  there- 
fore it  must  stand  as  an  Estimate  for 
next  year. 

Th»  Marquess  of  Hartington 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

ACTS    OF    PAEUAMENT— REPORT   OP 
SELECT  COMMITTEE.— RESOLUTION. 

Me.  GEEGOET,  in  rising  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Eeport  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee upon  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and  to 
move  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  effect  should  be  given  to  the 
recommendations  of  that  Committee," 
said,  that  the  matter  had  attracted  much 
attention  last  Session,  and  a  Committee 
was  appointed  also  to  investigate  it. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Walpole),  and  it  examined, 
among  other  witnesses,  the  Master  of 
the  EoUs,  Mr.  Justice  Archibald,  and 
some  distinguished  members  of  the 
Bar.  After  examining  those  wit- 
nesses, it  reported  that  the  defects 
which  existed  in  the  present  system  of 
legislation  were  principally  included 
under  four  heads — namely,  (1),  the 
mode  in  which  Bills  were  prepared; 
(2),  the  introduction  of  inconsistent  and 
iU-considered  Amendments ;  (3),  the 
want  of  consolidation  of  statutes  on 
similar  subjects;  and  (4),  the  absence 
of  any  method  of  classification  of  public 
Acta  of  Parliament.  As  regarded  Go- 
vernment Bills,  they  had  for  several 
years  been  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose — Sir  Henry 
Thring — to  whom  the  House  was  under 
great  obligations  for  the  care  with  which 
he  executed  his  work;  but  there  were 
certain  defects  which  were  beyond  his 
control,  and  for  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
Parliament  would  be  able  to  supply  some 
remedy.  The  result  of  the  revision  of  the 
statute  law  had  also  been  a  great  im- 
provement, for  the  Committee,  which 
had  now  been  engaged  for  a  considerable 
period  upon  that  work,  and  revised  the 
statute  law  down  to  the  present  reign, 
had  included  it  all  in  some  six  or  seven 
volumes,  and  when  that  revision  was 
completed  down  to  1868,  the  statute  law 
would  be  comprised  in  about  15  or  16 
volumes.  StiU  much  remained  to  be 
done,  particularly  with  reference  to  two 
principal  defects  in  the  present  system, 
one  of  which  was  referential  legisla- 
tion; the  other,  want  of  consolidation. 
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Strong  eridenoe  was  given  upon  the 
first  of  tiiese  points  by  the  Master  of 
the ,  Bolls  and  Mr.  Justice  Archibald, 
who  referred  to  the  case  of  the  Licensing 
Acts,  which  had  come  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice  Blackburn,  who    said   they  were 
pernicious,  complicated,  and  contradic- 
tory,  and    spoke    of   the    difficulty  of 
coming  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  respecting  them.  ^The  Master 
of  the  Bolls  himself  said  of  the  Church 
Buildings  Acts  that  they  were  like  a 
Chinese  puzzle.    The  Committee  found 
that  this  practice  of  referential  legis- 
lation was  somewhat  increasing,  and, 
without  troubling  the  House  wiu  many 
instances  which  he  could  call,  he  would, 
as  an  example,  refer  to  two  Acts  of  last 
Session,  to  the  Peace  Preservation  (Ire- 
land) Act,  than  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  piece  of  more  complicated  legis- 
lation. Aiiother  example  was  that  of  the 
Explosive  Substances  Act,  the  operation 
of  which  depended  on  certain  clauses 
of  two  other  Acts.    But  if  the  previous 
Acts    were    repealed,   he    apprehended 
those  powers  of  the  Explosive  Substances 
Act  which  depended  upon  them  would 
be  gone.    For  his  own  part,  he  could 
not  conceive  any  difficulty  which  could 
have  prevented  all  the  powers  required 
horn,  being  directly  embodied  in  the  Ex- 
plosive Substances  Act,  and  that  would 
have  been  a  far  better  course  than  to 
refer  to  the  clauses  of  other  Acts.   With 
regard  to  the  question  of  consolidation, 
he  had  said  that  he  hoped  the  statute  law 
might  be  reduced  to  some  16  volumes; 
but  that  would  bring  it  down  only  to 
1868.     When  it  was    considered  that 
Parliament  legislated  at  the  rate  of  some- 
thing like  90  to  100  Acts  of  Parliament 
on  an  average  every  Session,  it  would  be 
readily  conceived  how  cumbersome  and 
confusing  that  annual  accumulation  of 
legislation  must  necessarily  become,  and 
how  great  must  be  the  difficulty  of  re- 
ference to  the  numerous  Acts,  and  of 
their  interpretation,  not  only  by  ordinary 
people,  buteven  by  the  Judges  themselves. 
Strong  evidence  bearing  upon  the  benefit 
of  consolidation  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Fitsfjames  Stephen,  who  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  penal  code  in  India  had  been 
reduced  from  300  Acts  to  one  of  some- 
thing like  100  clauses ;  but  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  part  of  the  subject,  a 
question  arose  as  to  how  Consolidation 
Bills  were  to  be  treated  by  Parliament, 
whether  they  were  to  be  accepted  altoge- 


ther, or  to  go  through  the  ordeal  to  which 
other  Bills  were  subj  ected  in  either  House. 
It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  all  the 
Consolidation  Bills  on  important  subjects 
should  be  accepted  on   trust,  and  the 
question    was    whether  they  could    he 
passed  in  any  other  manner.    Mr.  Fitz- 
james  Stephen,  whose  efforts  at  con- 
solidation nad  been  attended  with  so 
much  success  in  India,  told  them  that 
g^at    facilities  were  afforded    by  the 
system  pursued  by  the  Indian  Council  of 
not  dropping  Bills,  but  continuing  them 
from  one  sitting  to  another,  the  Bills 
being  taken  up  from  the  stage  of  ad- 
journment.    He  (Mr.  Gh-egory)  would 
venture   to    suggest,    with    respect    to 
certain  Consolidation  Bills,  that    some 
alteration  should  be  made  in  the  Stand- 
ing Orders,  it  might  be  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  so  as  to  enable  those  Bills 
to  be  taken  up  in  one  Session  at  the 
stage  in  which  they  were  left  in  the  last. 
In  the  meantime,   experts  and   others 
might  have  opportunities  of  considering 
them  further,  and  of  suggesting  Amend- 
ments.   It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  language  of  statutes 
was  now  out  of  date  ;  some  of  the  pro- 
visions might  require  alteration  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  conformity  with  modem 
ideas  and  requirements ;  and  that  might 
lead  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.    There 
was  another  source  of  difficulty  which  had 
pressed  strongly  on  his  own  mind,  and 
that  was  the  way  in  which  Amendments 
were  introduced  in  the  passage  of  Bills 
through  Parliament.     Hon.    Members 
knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  comprehend 
and  deal  with  Amendments  which  were 
on  the  Paper;  but  the  difficulty  was 
gpreatly  increased  when  Amendments  not 
on  the  Paper  were  proposed  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment.     Several  striking  instances 
of  this  were  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  a  case  had  recently  arisen 
under  the  Irish  Church  Act  by  which  a 
construction  was  given  to  one  portion  of 
it   entirely  inconsistent  with    the    Act 
itself,  and  with  the  views  of  those  by 
whom  it  was  promoted.    Amongst  the 
other  recommendations,  the  Committee 
suggested  that  when  long  and  intricate 
Bills  were  introduced,  a  short  statement 
or  breviat  should  be  attached,  from  which 
hon.  Members  might  learn  the  nature  of 
the  proposed  measure  without  wading 
through  its  clauses.    He  thought  such 
a  statement  would  be  a  great  convenience, 
and  it  might  be  drawn  without  difficulty. 
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The  Oommittee  also  suggested  there 
should  be  a  classification  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  into  various  subjects.  For 
instance,  all  the  Acts  relating  to  licens- 
ing should  be  placed  in  one  group,  so 
that  any  one  in  that  trade  who  wished  to 
refer  to  the  laws  regulating  it,  could  do 
so  without  having  a  vast  number  of 
statutes  to  go  through.  The  Oommittee 
also  recommended,  though  as  a  matter 
of  minor  importance,  that  Acts  of  Par- 
liament should  be  described  by  the  years 
in  which  they  were  passed,  instead  of  by 
the  years  of  the  reign.  They  further 
thought  that  time  should  be  given  for 
considering  Amendments  in  BiUs  pass- 
ing through  the  House  after  being  put  on 
the  Paper.  They  also  recommended 
that  consolidation  should  be  proceeded 
with  on  a  regular  system,  facilities  being 
given  for  passing  Consolidation  BiUs  by 
taking  them  up  at  the  stage  in  which 
they  had  been  left  in  the  previous  Session. 
These  were  the  principal  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee.  They  were  all 
simple  and  practical  proposals,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  show  its  appre- 
ciation of  the  pains  bestowed  upon  the 
subject  by  the  Committee,  and  join  him  in 
the  declaration  that  their  recommenda- 
tions should  be  carried  into  effect  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  the  Resolution. 
Me.  a.  mills  seconded  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  effect  should  he 
given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1876  upon  Acts  of  Parliament," — 
{Mr.  Gregory,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  said,  that 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
referred  to,  he  begged  to  support  the 
Motion.  The  law  was  a  perfect  tangle 
on  many  subjects,  and  required  refer- 
ence to  a  great  number  of  statutes  for 
its  elucidation.  The  Committee  made 
several  valuable  suggestions,  but  he 
would  only  refer  to  one,  that  of  consoli- 
dation. It  was  once  said  that  the  secret 
of  political  organization  was  "  Beg^ter, 
register,  register !  "  but  for  legislative 
measures  the  motto  of  the  House  ought 
to  be  "  Consolidate,  consolidate,  consoli- 
date !  "  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  told 
the  citizens  of  London  that  when  statutes 

Mr.  Gregory 


were  brought  before  the  bench  for  in- 
terpretation a  "  convulsive  shudder  "  ran 
through  all  the  Judges.  It  was  not 
orediteble  to  a  ^at  country  like  this 
that  our  Statute  Book  should  give  con- 
vulsive shudders  to  persons  skilled  in  the 
law,  and  worse  thtm  that  to  those  who 
were  not  skilled  in  the  law;  but 
consolidation  would  remove  half  the 
evUs  complained  of.  One  reason  why 
so  little  had  been  done  in  that  direc- 
tion was  want  of  time,  and  if  some 
Besolution  or  Standing  Order  was 
agreed  to,  under  which  Consolidation 
Acts  might  be  allowed  to  be  taken  up  in 
the  next  Session  at  the  stage  they  had 
reached  in  the  previous  one,  greater  pro- 
gress would  be  made.  The  Committee 
found  that  there  were  at  least  100  groups 
of  subjects  urgently  requiring  consolida- 
tion, and  a  Government  worthy  of  the 
name  would  immediately  set  about  the 
work.  Of  course,  it  must  be  done  piece- 
meal ;  but  if  the  Government  would  at 
once  consolidate  the  Acts  relating,  say 
to  highways,  to  Poor  Law  administration, 
or  the  lunacy  laws,  all  of  which  were  of 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  daily 
Ufe,  they  would  confer  a  great  blessing 
uponthecountry.  Theremaindermightbe 
proceeded  with  as  time  and  circumstances 
would  permit.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
suggestion,  a  permanent  department 
should  be  instituted  to  undertake  the 
consolidation  of  Acts  of  Parlieunent. 
Prvrate  Members  could  not  command 
sufficient  confidence  to  undertake  such 
work  with  success ;  but  there  was  no 
reason  why  Consolidation  Bills  presented 
to  Parliament  by  a  permanent  and  re- 
sponsible department  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted with  almost  as  much  trust  as  the 
aimual  Bills  the  House  had  lately  had 
before  them   for   the  revision  of  the 

Mb.  DODSON  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Sussex  had  done  good  ser- 
vice in  calling  attention  to  the  Eeport  of 
the  Committee  upon  the  subject,  but 
trusted  that  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Government  would  be  induced  to  accede 
to  the  Motion  to  give  effect  to  the  re- 
commendations of  that  Committee  as  a 
whole.  The  recommendations  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  hon.  Member 
had  led  the  House  to  suppose,  and  hia 
Besolution,  if  carried,  would  involve  the 
carrying  out  of  the  whole  of  them. 
Some  of  them  could  hardly  be  called  re- 
oonunendatione,  being  more  in  the  nature 
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of  anggestions ;  and  on  others  it  seemed 
as  if  ^e  Committee  had  not  known  its 
own  mind.  The  Committee  had,  how- 
ever, pronounced  a  decided  opinion  upon 
one  subject.  It  disapproved  of  t^e  ap- 
pointment of  a  Board  to  superintend  and 
revise  legislation  passing  through  that 
House,  because  it  would  interfere  with 
the  Minister  who  had  charge  of  particu- 
lar BiUs,  impair  the  responsibilitj  of  the 
draftsman,  and  because  it  was  not  thought 
right  that  the  House  should  delegate  its 
functions  to  such  a  body.  The  Com- 
mittee made  recommendations  as  to  the 
advantt^  of  passing  an  Act  to  define 
terms  which  were  of  frequent  use  in  le- 
gislation ;  as  to  simplifying  the  proceed- 
ings in  dealing  with  Bills  at  certain 
stages ;  as  to  citing  Acts  of  Parliament 
by  Anno  Domini,  instead  of  roferenoe  to 
the  reigns  of  different  Sovereigns ;  as  to 
taking  up  Consolidation  Bills  in  one  Ses- 
sion at  the  stage  where  l^ey  were  left  in 
a  previous  Session ;  and  as  to  other  mat- 
ters. He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
not  be  prepared  to  adopt  all  these  en  bloc, 
as  it  would  do  if  it  adopted  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Sussex. 
The  Committee  recommended  the  use 
of  breviates,  and  they  no  doubt  were 
an  old  institution  of  the  House ;  but 
when  ?  It  was  before  the  discovery  of 
printing,  and  when,  probably,  a  good 
many  Members  could  not  read!  In 
those  days  it  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Speaker 
to  inform  the  House  what  was  the  sub- 
ject and  scope  of  the  Bill,  and  he  read 
that  from  a  "breviate"  attached  to  it. 
But  supposing  that  were  now  done,  it 
would  not  be  an  impartial  statement, 
but  really  would  be  a  short  summary 
of  the  view  of  the  Member  who  wished 
to  present  the  Bill  to  the  House,  and  it 
would  be  very  apt  to  be  tinged  with  a 
particular  colour  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
and  would  at  all  events  incur  a  suspicion 
of  partiality .  Another  recommendation, 
as  he  had  said,  was  that  there  should  be 
a  general  Act  defining  the  terms  used  in 
legislation;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  would  agree  with  him 
that  such  a  definition  of  terms  must  ne- 
cessarily be  very  limited,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  watched  and  guarded  with 
extreme  care,  or  it  would  land  them  in 
all  sorts  of  dijB&culties ';  and  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  be  retrospective,  he  did  not 
know  how  any  Act  could  be  so  &amed 
as  not  to  throw  our  law  into  inextricable 
confosion.    [Mr.  GssoosT  said,  he  had 


not  suggested  any  Act  for  the  purpose.] 
No;  but  it  was  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Committee,  and  the  Besolution  proposed 
to  give  effect  to  the  whole  of  its  recom- 
mendations. As  to  model  clauses  they 
were  no  doubt  found  of  great  use  in 
Private  Bill  leg^ation;  but  their  em- 
ployment  in  Public  Bills  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited  to  veiy  few  subjects, 
and  the  drafting  of  the  Bills  was 
now  conducted  more  carefully  than  for- 
merly, and  therefore  he  did  not  antici- 
pate that  much  benefit  would  be  derived 
£rom  the  adoption  of  the  suggestion. 
The  other  points  were  so  minute  and 
comparativmy  so  insig^nificant,  that  the 
House  would  waste  more  time  in  consi- 
dering the  desirability  of  adopting  them 
than  would  be  saved  if  they  were  adopted. 
With  regard  to  the  suspension  of  Bills 
in  one  Session  and  taking  them  up  in 
another,  he  regarded  it  as  a  very  serious 
subject,  and  one  which,  without  hearing 
stronger  arguments  in  its  favour  tiian 
he  had  yet  heard,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  give  his  assent  to.  It  had  always  been 
held  to  be  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament by  prorogation ;  but  beyond  that 
objection  the  suspension  of  a  Bill  might 
be  used  as  a  means  of  shelving  in  one 
House,  instead  of  assuming  the  lospona- 
bility  of  passing  or  rejecting  it,  a  mea- 
sure which  had  been  carefully  elaborated 
by  the  other.  The  suggestion  was  not  a 
new  one,  for  in  1848  it  was  considered 
by  a  very  strong  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  reported  imanimously 
against  it.  In  1869  a  BiU  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
piirpose  of  enabling  BiUs  to  be  suspended 
&om  one  Session  to  another.  That  led  to 
a  conference  of  one  of  the  strongest  Joint 
Committees  of  both  Houses  that  ever 
was  appointed,  and  that  Committee  also 
unanimously  reported  against  the  propo- 
sition. He  trusted  that  the  House  would 
not  again  entertain  the  question.  If  any 
of  these  proposals  were  to  be  adopted,  it 
must  be  only  after  careful  discussion, 
which  would  occupy  time  that  would  be 
much  better  employed  in  getting  on  with 
the  Merchant  Shipping  BiU  and  other 
important  measures.  Last  Session  there 
were  many  discussions  as  to  matters  of 
form,  one  being  the  Exclusion  of  Stran- 
gers, which  was  left  unsettled,  and  at 
present  they  did  not  know  whether  the 
Resolution  then  adopted  was  to  be  held 
as  a  Sessional  or  adopted  as  a  permanent 
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Beeolution.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
Intimated  that  he  would  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  and  there  would 
doubtless  be'  a  discussion  upon  it.  He 
considered,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
most  objectionable  to  adopt  the  Besolu- 
tion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  which  would 
commit  them  \o  the  consideration  of  all 
'  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
and  would  lay  a  heavy  embargo  on  the 
time  of  the  Session  and  on  the  patience 
of  the  Members.  He  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  would  be  satisfied  with  baring 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject,  and  that  he  would  withdraw  the 
Motion ;  but  if  he  still  desired  to  press 
it,  he  had  better  defer  the  attempt  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  an  early  opportu- 
nity next  Session  rather  than  secure  an 
imperfect  discussion  of  this  question  at 
the  risk  of  interfering  with  other  busi- 
ness.   

LoKD  FRANCIS  HERVET  said,  he 
regretted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
moved  by  a  spirit  of  antiquarian  Con- 
servatism, had  endeavoured  to  throw 
cold  water  on  the  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  last  year.  That  Com- 
mittee had  given  great  attention  and 
labour  to  the  subjects  referred  to,  and 
they  had  taken  much  evidence  from  most 
experienced  and  able  witnesses.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  their  re- 
commendations were  very  numerous; 
but,  in  fact,  they  were  very  few,  very 
simple,  and  very  practical.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  objection  to  the  addi- 
tion of  breviates  to  complicated  and 
lengthy  Bills  was  a  little  too  late,  as  last 
Session  something  of  the  kind  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  with  the  Militia 
Laws  Consolidation  Bill  and  the  Public 
Health  Consolidation  Bill.  Then  he 
treated  the  recommendation  of  resuming 
the  consideration  of  a  Bill  in  the  next 
Session  as  if  it  were  intended  to  apply 
to  all  Bills ;  but  the  Committee  expressly 
limited  their  recommendation  to  Conso- 
lidation Bills  only.  They  recommended 
that  side  by  side  with  the  concurrent  le- 
gislation of  the  year  there  should  be  a 
system  of  consolidation  that  would  dear 
up  all  difficulties  that  might  have  oc- 
curred and  put  our  statute  law  on  an 
intelligible  and  scientific  basis.  The 
statute  law  was  now  so  intricate,  con- 
fused, and  voluminous  that  there  was  a 
constant  wail  from  Judges  and  counsel 
about  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  in 
which  it  involved  them.    It  also  caused 

M"-  Dodton 


great  expense  to  suitors,  and  a  delay  of 
justice.  HaUam,  in  his  Constitutional 
Hiitory,  speaking  of  the  statute  law  in 
his  time,  said — "We  walk  literally 
among  the  gins  and  pitfallsof  the  law." 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  Government 
would  give  its  assent— he  did  not  say  to 
every  single  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  but  to  the  main  purport  of 
them — and  thus  endeavour  to  do  some- 
thing to  cure  the  evils  that  existed  in 
our' present  system  of  legislation. 

LoED  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH 
said,  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
referred  to,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  had  been  passed 
over  Bub  silentio.  A  new  machinery  for 
the  drafting  of  Government  Bills  had 
been  adopted  some  time  ago  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Parliamentanr  counsel, 
and  many  of  the  evils  in  our  legislation 
having  been  attributed  to  defects  in  that 
Department,  the  Committee  had  taken 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and  they 
summed  up  the  result  in  these  words — 
"  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  responsibility, 
it  is  important  that  this  system  should 
be  adhered  to."  It  appeared,  however, 
that  the  system  was  not  quite  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  that — owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  great  pressure  of  business — other 
counsel  were  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Government  Bills.  He  now 
asked  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General,  whether  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  on  this  point  would  be 
attended  to,  and  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  make  the 
Department  of  Parliamentary  Counsel 
responsible  for  the  drafting  of  all  Go- 
vernment legislation  ? 

Me.  E.  JENKINS  said,  the  question 
was  one  of  very  great  importance.  Our 
statute  law  was  not  merely  a  matter  of 
form,  it  affected  substantially  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people.  His  opinion 
was,  that  valuable  as  was  the  Report  of 
the  Committee,  their  proposals  were  of 
a  somewhat  timid  and  superficial  cha- 
racter. On  first  taking  up  the  Report, 
he  looked  to  see  whether  it  contained 
any  reference  to  the  overburdening  of 
the  House  with  legislation,  and  offered 
any  suggestion  for  relieving  the  House 
of  that  plethora  of  legislation  with  which 
it  was  afflicted.  It  had  been  suggested, 
in  reference  to  the  three  nationalities 
into  which  the  House  was  divided,  that 
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there  ahonld  be  Oommittees  of  Nations, 
to  which  should  be  referred  the  conside- 
ration of  all  Bills  a&cting  those  nations. 
That  matter  was  not,  however,  referred 
to  by  the  Committee,  and  yet  it  might 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.     Again,   al- 
though some  of  the   ablest  witnesses 
who  had  been  examined  had  alluded  to 
the  relation  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
arrangements  ought  to  be  made  for  im- 
proving our  legislation  in  concurrence 
with  the  House  of  Lords,  and  so  reme- 
dying, to  a  certain  extent,  thepemicious 
system  of  dual  legislation.     He  submit- 
ted that  when  a  Conmiittee  omitted  all 
reference  to  such  important  matters  as 
these,  their  Seport  could  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  complete  one,  and  the 
House  ought  not  to  be  invited  to  take 
action    upon   it.      He    considered   the 
analysis  of  the  Beport  to  be  most  illo- 
gical, the  most  important  matter  being 
put  last.    For  example,  the  first  point 
mentioned  was  "  ihe  mode  in  which  the 
Bill  was  to  be  prepared  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  varies  from  previous  sta- 
tutes," whilst  the  fourth,  and  last,  re- 
ferred to  the  difficulties  arising  "  from 
the  absence  of  any  better  classification 
of  Acts  of  Parliament."      Surely  the 
first  point  to  be  considered  in  reference 
to  the  consolidation  of  the  statute  law 
was  the  existing  state  of  the  law  and 
the  reasons  in  that  existing  state  which 
interfered  with   the  progress    of   new 
legislation.    Yet  the  Committee  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  for  the  first  point 
which  they  said  ought  to  be  considered 
was  how  the  BUI  was  to  be  prepared, 
whereas  to  do  that  properly  they  should 
first  consider  the  existing  state  of  the 
law  in  relation  to  the  persons  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  Bill.     It  was  admitted  by 
draftsmen  of   the  greatest    experience 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  know 
what  was  the  present  state  of  the  law. 
First  of  all,  then,  a  register  of  the  ex- 
isting law  should  be  provided,  so  that 
those  who  had  to  draft  Bills  might  have 
something  to  guide  them.    The  proposi- 
tion to  accompany  Bills  with  breviates 
was,  in  his  opinion,  impracticable,  and 
if  it  could  be  carried  out  would  be  found 
to  be  a  most  expensive  and  tedious  pro- 
cess.  Practically,  the  effect  of  a  remedy 
which  would  naturally  suggest  itself  for 
these  evils  would  be  that  at  the  begin- 

VOL.  CCXXVm.    [thied  SEMES.] 


ning  of  each  Session  there  should  be 
presmited  a  register  of  the  law  as  it 
stood  in  the  form  of  one  g^at  statute, 
BO  as  to  enable  the  draftsmen  and  Legis- 
lature properly  to  understand  the  con- 
dition of  things  with  regard  to  which 
they  were  legislating,  and  that  all  alte- 
rations or  additions  in  the  existing  law 
should  be  introduced  in  consistent  lan- 
guage and  in  uniform  shape  as  Amend- 
ments to  this  great  national  statute. 
They  could  not  properly  discuss  the 
subject  until  some  joint  Commission  of 
the  two  Houses  had  been  appointed  to 
undertake  an  inquiry  into  it. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  thought  the  House  must  be  deeply 
indebted  to  tiie  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
drawn  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  also  for  many  of  the  suggestions 
thrown  out.  He  would  at  once  admit 
that  the  statute  law  was  open  to  great 
improvement ;  but  before  anything  could 
be  done  in  tiiat  direction,  it  seemed  to 
him  desirable  that  it  should  be  brought 
within  reasonable  compass  ;  that  each 

E articular  subject  should  be  dealt  with 
y  one  statute  only ;  and  that  statutes 
should  be  so  framed  as  to  be  easily 
understood,  and  to  contain  within  them- 
selves the  necessary  elements  for  their 
construction.  At  present  it  was  some- 
times impossible  to  understand  a  statute 
without  referring  to  a  dozen  oliiers — a 
circumstance  which  not  only  caused  g^at 
labour  to  Judges  and  others,  but  in- 
volved the  risk  of  erroneous  interpreta- 
tions; and  entailed  on  suitors  a  vast 
amount  of  expense  ;  and  some  consoli- 
dation of  the  law  was,  therefore,  clearly 
desirable.  He  thought  it  was  the 
main  object  to  which  they  ought  to 
give  their  attention,  for  if  the  law  were 
consolidated  in  a  satisfactory  way,  the 
statute  law  would  be  reduced  to  a  rea- 
sonable compass,  and  they  would  get 
rid  of  the  great  evil  which  arose  from 
legislation  by  reference,  a  system  which 
produced  the  greatest  possible  embarras- 
ment.  The  only  advantages  of  it  ap- 
peared to  be  that  it  saved  the  draftsman 
some  trouble  and  curtailed  the  length  of 
the  statutes.  Now,  he  cared  nothing  for 
the  trouble  of  the  draftsman,  and  if 
statutes  could  be  made  clearer  by  being 
lengthened  he  did  not  see  why  they 
should  not  be.  But  while  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  consolida- 
tion he  did  not  think  Parliament  would 
ever  entertain  the  other  recommendation 
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of  the  Oommittee  that  Bills  should  be 
passed  on  from  one  Session  to  another, 
and  taken  up  at  the  point  where  they  had 
been  left.  The  House  of  Commons,  he 
believed,  would  never  consent  to  accept 
Bills  on  trust,  hut  would  insist  upon 
thoroughly  examining  them  when 
brought  before  it.  It  had  been  objected 
that  if  the  statutes  were  generally  con- 
solidated, they  would  become  too  long ; 
but  that,  he  thought,  would  be  a  minor 
evil  compared  with  the  immense  trouble 
of  reference.  He  was  aware  that  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  was  con- 
fined to  Consolidation  Bills ;  but  in  con- 
solidating the  law  it  would  be  necessary 
sometimes  to  alter  phraseology,  and  the 
question  might  arise  whether  in  so  doing 
they  did  not  alter  provisions  as  well. 
Certainly  the  recommendation  was  one 
which  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without 
serious  and  earnest  consideration.  Many 
of  the  recommendations  were  very  valu- 
able, and  would  be  carefully  considered 
by  tlxe  Oovemment ;  but  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  call  upon 
them  to  give  a  decided  expression  of 
opinion  that  effect  should  be  pven  to 
the  whole  of  them.  He  did  not  think 
it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  to  give 
effect  to  all  the  recommendations ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  principal  ones,  and 
especially  with  regard  to  consolidation, 
they  were  already  under  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and 
no  doubt  they  would  be  carried  into 
effect  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the'  West  Biding 
(Lord  Frederick  Cavendish),  he  might 
say  with  regard  to  the  system  of  Parlia- 
mentary drafting,  which  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Treasury  Minute  of  the 
12th  of  February,  1869,  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent system,  no  doubt,  and  one  which 
was  being  actually  carried  out  as  far  as 
the  state  of  Public  Business  would  permit. 
Mr.  GBEGORY  said,  he  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  explanation,  and  would 
not  press  the  matter  further. 

Question,  "That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion," put,  and  agreed  to. 

PARLIAMENT— THE  LADIES'  GALLERY, 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

OBSEKVATIONS. 

Mb.  Sebjeant  SHERLOCK,  who  had 
a  Notice  upon  the  Paper  to  the  effect, 

JTie  Attorney  General 


"That  it  is  expedient  to  remove  the 
grating  in  front  of  the  ladies'  gallery  in 
this  House, "  which  the  Forms  of  the  House 
precluded  him  from  moving,  said,  he 
was  once  asked  by  an  educated  and  in- 
telligent foreigner  how  it  was  that  whilst 
ladies  were  admitted  to  hear  the  debates 
of  that  House  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  enclose  them  in  a  cage,  and  he  was 
unable  to  give  any  reply  that  would  be  . 
either  satisfactory  to  himself  or  consistent 
with  the  good  taste  and  good  sense  of 
the  House.  The  existence  of  the  grating 
in  question  had  been  discussed  in  that 
House,  in  the  newspapers,  out-of-doors, 
and  had  been  a  source  of  controversy  and 
contention  amongst  hon.  Members  tib.em- 
selves.  Arguments  had  been  urged 
against  it,  and  the  most  weighty  argu- 
ments had' been  directed  against  the  ad- 
mission of  ladies  at  all  to  hear  the  debates. 
It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  the 
presence  of  ladies  was  an  acknowledged 
institution  of  that  House.  They  had 
made  regulations  for  the  admission  of 
ladies,  and  the  plans  of  the  architect 
contemplated  their  presence.  At  present 
the  first  thing  they  did  after  prayers  was 
the  balloting  for  admissions  to  the  limited 
space  which  the  Gallery  afforded,  the 
architectural  arrangements  of  the  House 
not  giving  sufficient  accommodation  to 
the  Members  of  the  House,  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  Press,  and  the  ladies. 
It  was  said  that  if  ladies  were  admitted 
to  the  full  view  of  the  House  in  the  man- 
ner he  proposed,  their  presence  might 
have  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the 
speeches  of  hon.  Members.  It  was  urged 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  would  become  ner- 
vous or  be  induced  to  address  the  House 
at  too  considerable  length ;  but  they  were 
all  aware,  at  the  present  time,  that  every 
hon.  Member  who  stood  up  to  speak 
knew  and  felt  that  ladies  were  present, 
and  yet  he  did  not  think  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  ever  disconcerted  from  that 
cause,  or  took  up  an  unnecessary  length 
of  time  in  speaking,  because  ladies  were 
listening  to  what  was  said.  Therefore, 
when  they  were  told  that  hon.  Members, 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention, 
spoke  at  great  length,  it  must  be  recol- 
lected there  was  precisely  the  same  in- 
ducements now  f  and  when  they  were 
told  that  certain  hon.  Members  felt 
alarmed,  and  became  nervous,  it  should 
be  understood  that  there  were  influences 
at  the  present  moment  more  Ukely  to 
alarm  them.     The  Strangers'  Gallery 
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ooatained  a  large  number  of  persons  who 
came  there  to  TLsten,  and  sometimes  to 
criticize,  and  there  were  spaces  helow 
the  Gallery  which,  whenever  any  great 
or  technical  question  arose,  were  filled  by 
persons  interested  in  the  subject.  Again, 
they  had  places  devoted  to  Members  of 
the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
which  places  were  filled  whenever  any 
subject  arose  aflEecting  the  dignity  or  ju- 
risdiction of  the  other  House,  and  yet  it 
exerdsed  no  effect  upon  the  speeches  of 
hon.  Gentlemen.  Then  they  had  the 
members  of  the  Press  listening  to  them ; 
and  if  they  could  realize  what  might  be 
the  possible  danger  arising  from  their 
presence,  he  thought  it  would  exercise 
more  influence  upon  hon.  Members  than 
any  danger  arising  &om  the  presence  of 
ladies.  He  was  far  from  saying  they 
would  be  misreported  under  any  circum- 
standes,  as  he  did  not  think  any  hon. 
Member  who  said  sinything  worth  listen- 
ing to  would  go  unreported,  though  he 
thought  they  £d  incur,  he  would  not  say 
the  hostility,  but  the  displeasure,  of  any 
gentlemen  of  the  Press  ;  but  they  might 
be  subjected  to,  what,  to  them,  would  be 
the  greatest  infliction  possible — that  of 
having  their  speeches  reported  verhatim 
tt  literatim.  [Latight»r.'\  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridge  University  (Mr.  Be- 
resford  Hope)  laughed,  but  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  he  was  not 
laughing  at  him  at  all.  He  thought  that 
would  be  inflicting  upon  them  an  even 
greater  punishment  than  would  result 
from  misrepresentation,  and  yet  they 
went  on  and  talked  without  any  regard 
to  that  g^eat  danger  which  was  impend- 
ing over  them.  All  these  were  influences 
which  would  exercise  much  more  effect 
in  alarming  hon.  Members  than  the  mere 
removal  of  the  grating  before  the  Ladies' 
Gallery.  Objections  of  various  descrip- 
tions had  been  raised,  some  of  them 
being  of  an  architectural  character.  One 
hon.  Gentleman  had  told  him  that  if  the 
grating  were  removed  the  whole  roof 
might  come  down ;  but  that  was  a  mat- 
ter, he  thought,  which  might  be  left  to 
their  architects,  and  to  them,  also,  might 
be  left  that  other  objection,  that  they 
might  fall  over.  It  was  said  again  that 
the  ladies  desired  that  the  grating  should 
continue.  If  he  knew  that  to  be  their 
wish,  he  should  not  have  brought  for- 
ward the  Motion;  but  the  ladies  who 
came  to  the  Gallery  were  a  migratory 
body,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain 
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their  wishes  on  the  subject.  Most  pro- 
bably they  were  divided.  As  to  the  in- 
convenience which  it  was  sometimes 
suggested  would  be  experienced  both  by 
the  ladies  and  hon.  Members  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  matters  of  the  toi- 
lette, he  thought  there  need  be  no  ap- 
prehension. The  ladies  would  not  bo 
interfered  with,  and  in  wearing  what  they 
thought  proper,  he  was  sure  their  choice 
would  always  be  consonant  with  good 
taste.  In  a  week  after  the  grating  was 
gone,  the  ladies  might  come  and  go,  and 
in  a  week  or  two  me  attention  of  hon. 
Members  would  entirely  cease  being  at- 
tracted to  that  Gallery.  ["  No,  no ! "] 
He  meant  that  he  was  satisfied  that  no 
inconvenience  would  arise  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ladies  attracting  hon.  Mem- 
bers' attention.  He  had  tested  the  sub- 
ject by  the  practice  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  had  ascertained  that  no  incon- 
venience whatever  had  resulted  from  the 
presence  of  the  Peeresses  in  that  House. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity stated  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  Houses  in  their  practice  on  this 
subject  was,  that  the  Peeresses  sat  in  the 
other  House  as  a  matter  of  privilege  ; 
while,  in  the  Commons,  they  did  so  as  a 
matter  of  favour.  He  differed  &om  the 
hon.  Member  in  that  view;  but  assuming 
that  the  hon.  Member  was  correct,  the 
inconvenience  at  any  time  felt  woidd  not 
be  lessened  by  their  presence  being  a 
matter  of  right.  But  other  ladies  were 
admitted  below  the  Bar  of  the  other 
House  by  favour  of  the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Bod,  and  he  had  seen  noble  Lords, 
after  speaking,  come  down  to  the  Bar 
and  speak  to  their  lady  friends  there 
without  any  inconvenience  whatever  re- 
sulting. He  was  not,  however,  asking 
for  any  such  privilege.  They  did  not 
find  that  the  Bar  or  the  Bench  suffered 
inconvenience  &om  the  presence  of  ladies 
in  the  Courts,  nor  that  actors  on  the 
stage  nor  ministers  in  the  pulpit  were  in 
any  way  affected  by  that  cause.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  ladies  were 
admitted  to  the  body  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  though,  owing  to  the  particu- 
lar political  excitement  of  the  time',  they, 
with  all  other  strangers,  were  necessarily 
excluded,  yet  if  they  went  back  to  old 
usages,  they  would  find  ample  ground  for 
justifying  his  Motion.  He  found  in  an  au- 
thoritative work  on  the  Law  and  Practices 
of  Parliament,  to  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  referring,  this  rule  laid  down— 
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"  By  the  ancient  costom  of  Parliament  and 

the  Orders  of  both  Houses,  strangers  are  not  to 
be  admitted  while  the  Houses  are  sitting,"  and 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1788,  it  was  ordered  by 
the  Lords  "  That  for  the  future  no  person  shall 
be  in  any  part  of  the  House  during  the  sitting  of 
the  House  except  Lords  of  Parliament,  Peers  of 
the  United  Elingdom  not  being  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  heirs  apparent  of  such 
Peers  or  of  Peeresses  of  the  United  Kingfdom  in 
their  own  right,  and  such  other  persons  as  attend 
that  House  as  assistants." 

That  did  not  include,  therefore,  the  pri- 
vilege of  Peeresses.  He  also  found  this 
account  with  regard  to  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

"  On  the  2nd  of  February,  1788,  strangers 
were  ordered  to  withdraw.  This  order  was  en- 
forced against  the  gentlemen,  but  the  ladies,  who 
were  present  in  unusual  numbers,  were  permitted 
to  remain.  Governor  Johnson,  however,  remon- 
strated, and  they  were  also  directed  to  withdraw ; 
but  they  showed  no  disposition  to  obey,  and 
businesa  was  interrupted  for  nearly  two  hours 
before  their  oxoluaiou  was  accomplished. 
Amongst  the  number  were  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  and  Lady  Ogle.  This  ended  in  the 
withdrawal  of  the  privilege  which  they  had  long 
enjoyed  of  being  present  at  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Conmions." 

He,  however,  found  that  on  the  Ist  of 
December,  1761,  the  interest  excited  by 
the  debate  in  the  Commons  on  the  re- 
newal of  the  Prussian  Treaties  was  so 
great  that  LordEoyston,  writing  to  Lord 
Hardwioke,  said — 

"  The  House  was  hot  and  crowded ;  as  full  of 
ladies  as  the  House  of  Lords  when  the  King 
comes  to  make  a  speech,  and  Members  were 
standing  about  half-way  up  the  floor." 

In  the  time  of  John  Wilkes  the  ladies 
were  excluded  with  other  strangers. 
Tears  elapsed  before  the  ladies  were  re- 
admitted ;  but  ultimately  they  again 
obtained  the  entrit  to  the  House,  and  in 
1886,  when  it  was  intended  to  rebuild 
the  House,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  and  they  reported  in 
favour  of  giving  up  a  part  of  the 
Strangers'  Oallery  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  ladies.  A  grating  was  pro- 
posed, and  the  introduction  of  tickets 
not  transferable,  with  other  restrictions, 
which  had  since  been  in  great  degree 
relinquished  without  entailing  any  public 
or  individual  inconvenience.  Now  a 
suggestion,  which  he  considered  ex- 
tremely practical,  had  been  made  in  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  a  lady  on  the 
subject,  which  he  would  communicate  to 
the  House.  There  were  three  divisions 
of  the  Ladies'  Oallery.  That  to  the  left 
was  devoted  to  the  Speaker,  and  with  it 

M.  Sergeant  Shtrloeh 


it  was  not  proposed  to  inteifere.  '^th 
respect  to  the  other  portions  of  the  gal- 
lery, in  one  of  these  ladies  who  desired 
to  retain  their  seclusion  might  still  have 
it,  but  the  remaining  portion  he  would 
propose  to  assign  to  those  who  were 
anxious  to  have  a  more  open  and  un- 
restricted view  of  the  House.  Were 
that  done,  he  believed  that,  after  a  time, 
the  division  of  the  gallery  J[rom  which 
the  grating  was  removed  would  be  found 
so  much  more  agreeable  that  there  would 
be  a  general  disposition  to  remove  the 
grating  altogether  along  the  whole  &ont 
of  the  OaUeiy.  There  was  no  Leg^- 
lative  Body  in  the  world  which  shut  out 
the  ladies  so  rigidly  as  the  House  of 
Commons.  From  Italy  to  America  all 
persons  who  desired  to  listen  to  the 
debates  in  the  Legislative  Assemblies 
were  admitted  with  perfect  freedom.  It 
was  only  in  Jewish  synagogues  and 
conventual  institutions  that  there  were 

gatings,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
ouse  of  Commons  should  follow  such  a 
precedent. 

Mr.  FOESTTH  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  constitutional  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House  would  be  endangered 
by  taking  away  the  .lattice  from  the  gal- 
leries where  the  ladies  sat.  The  argument 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Serjeant  Sherlock),  if  carried  to  its 
full  extent,  would  prove  that  ladies  ought 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  they 
did  in  former  times.  He,  however,  was 
favourable  to  the  removal  of  the  grating 
in  front  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery,  Eind  he 
was  certain  that  if  the  question  of 
placing  it  there  were  now  raised  for  the 
first  time,  not  a  single  Member  would 
vote  in  favour  of  such  a  course  being 
adopted.  It  was,  he  thought,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  stupid  Conservatism  that  the 
grating  was  kept  up,  simply  because  it 
had  been  placed  there.  [_Laughier.']  He 
would  admit  there  was  such  a  thing. 
The  House  might  be  compared  to  a  sort 
of  2k)ological  Gardens,  and  in  a  cage 
there  were  kept  a  number  of  fair  and 
beautiful  animals  to  approach  whom 
would  be  fatal,  and  who  were  considered 
too  dangerous  to  be  looked  upon.  What 
possible  reason  could  be  assigned  for 
keeping  up  that  objectionable  lattice- 
work, which  would  lead  a  Mahomedan 
visitor  to  the  House  to  believe  that  he 
was  in  his  own  country,  unless  they 
found  a  general  wish  for  it  among  the 
ladies  themselves?    He  saw  no  ground 
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for  preyenting  the  ladies  from  conveni- 
ently seeing  hon.  Members  who  were 
making  speeches,  and  surely  hon.  Mem- 
bers uiemselres  were  not  more  sus- 
ceptible than  Members  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  had  never  heard  of  a  noble 
Lord  breaking  down  in  his  speech  because 
his  wife  or  the  object  of  his  affections 
happened  to  be  present  in  the  Peeresses' 
Qaileiy.  The  two  grounds  upon  which 
he  supported  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  were — first,  that 
it  would  conduce  to  the  comfort  of  the 
occupants  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  would  add  to  the  grace 
and  ornament  of  the  House. 

Mb.  BEEESFORD  HOPE  said,  he 
would  remind  the  House  that  seven  years 
ago,  whenthehon.  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr. 
Herbert)  first  brought  the  matter  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  divide  the  House  upon  it  after 
Mr.  Layard,  who  was  then  First  C>om- 
missioner  of  Works,  had  read  a  letter 
from  a  lady  who  was  a  frequent  visitor 
to  the  GaUeiy,  which  proved  that  the 
ladies  preferrod  that  things  should  re- 
main as  they  were.    Nothing  had  since 
occurred  firom  which  it  could  be  inferred 
thai  things  were  now  different  except  so 
far  as  the  long  silence  observed  by  the 
innovators  demonstrated  how  conscious 
they  were  of  the  weakness  of  their  cause. 
Their  own  tactics  showed  that  the  subject 
was  not  one  that  had  grown  very  rapidly 
either  in  public  opinion  or  in  that  of  the 
ladies  themselves.  The  matter  had  been 
drag^ging  on  since   1869  down  to  the 
present    time    without    hon.    Members 
being  able  to  get  up  any  steam  in  favour 
of  their  suggestion,  and  he  thought  the 
hon.   and  learned  Serjeant  would  not 
now  have  brought  it  forward  unless  im- 
pelled to  do  so  by  that  instinctive  gal- 
lantry under  which  the  wisest  of  men 
were  not  proof  against  occult  influence 
such  as  might  radiate  from  behind  the 
grating.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  gone  deeply  into  the  arch- 
seological  part  of  the  question,  but  he 
might  have  reminded  him,  when  he  told 
them  of  ladies  100  years  ago  crowding 
the  floor  of  the  House,  that  many  devia- 
tions from  what  was  now  considered  Par- 
liamentary rules  were  winked  at  100 
years  ago   could  not  now  be  treated 
lightly,  and  that  many  irregularities  that 
were  permitted  then  would  not  be  tole- 
rated in  the  present  day.     Would  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  like  Election 
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Petitions  now  to  be  tried  by  Committees 
of  the  Whole  House,  and  Committees 
which  had  dined  as  Members  used  there 
to  dine  ?    Reference  had  been  made  to 
the  usage  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
matter ;  but  the  Peers  had  several  other 
practices  which  did  not  prevail  in  the 
lower  House.    They  had  cross  benches 
for  Peers  who  were  not  sure  of  their 
politics  to  sit  upon,  and  they  allowed 
their  messengers  to  carry  messages  to 
Peers  all  through  the  House;  but  in 
this    House    Members    sacrificed  their 
convenience  to  their  dignity,  and  did  not 
admit  any  messenger  within  the   Bar. 
All  those  things  might  be  discussed  with 
advantage  before  the  House  troubled 
itself  with  the  gating  grievance.     It 
was  not  unimportant   in  viewing  this 
question  to  take  into  consideration  the 
hours  during  which  the  House  sat.  The 
Lords,  as  a  rule,  sat  for  a  very  short 
time  each  evening,  so  that  the  ladies 
could  come  down  in  morning  dress.   The 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  other  hand, 
met  at    4    o'clock  and   sat  until  past 
midnight,  so  that  if  the  screen  were  to 
be  taken  away,  it  would  necessitate  the 
ladies  who  chose  the  latter  part  of  the 
sitting  coming  down  in  evening  costume. 
If  the  grating  were  removed,  this  ques- 
tion of  morning  or  evening  dress  would 
become  a  prominent  one,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  that  sensible  portion   of 
their  lady  visitors  who  oome  to  listen 
and    not    to    be    looked    at.     True  it 
was  that  Members  of  Parliament  had 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  old- 
fashioned  ceremonial  of  dress.    In  the 
last  century  the  Prime  Minister  used 
to  come  down  in  his  Star  and  Garter, 
and  evening  dress  was  the  rule  of  the 
House,  while  he  might  remind  the  hon. 
and  learned  Serjeant  that  a  country- 
man of  his,  a  distinguished   Member 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  was 
known  as   "Tottenham  in  his  boots," 
because  on  one  occasion,  there  being  a 
very  close  Division,  that  Gentleman  had 
committed  the  enormity  of  walking  into 
the  House  in  his  boots.    Had  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken 
in  favour  of  the  proposal  produced  any 
letters  on  the  subject  from  ladies  plead- 
ing for  the  removal  of  the  grating,  he 
should  have  thought  that  the  agitators 
had  gone  some  way  towards  making  out 
their    case,    but    they    had    done    no- 
thing  of  the    kind.     His   own  expe- 
rience was,  that  the   ladies    did   not 
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desire  the  grating  to  be  removed,  and 
before  he  could  give  his  assent  to  the 
suggestion  there  must  be  a  much  stronger 
and  sterner  demand  for  the  change  on 
the  part  of  those  whom  it  chiefly  con- 
cerned. If  the  proposal  were  adopted  it 
would  only  destroy  an  institution  which 
was  very  pleasant  and  had  worked  o\it 
its  own  conventional  law. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  the  subject  was 
discussed  in  1869,  wlken  only  one  lady 
gave  her  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  no  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  gallery.  He  pre- 
sumed that  the  lady  represented  the 
general  body  of  opinion  among  those 
who  frequented  the  gallery,  and  he  was 
therefore  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the 
lattice. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MORGAN  could  not 
say  much  for  the  gallantry  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Marylebone 
(Mr.  Forsyth)  or  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Beresford  Hope).  The  former  spoke 
of  the  ladies  as  beautiful  animals,  while 
the  latter  referred  to  them  as  things  to 

D6  Wiokod  fit 

Mk.  BEEESFORD  hope  explained 
that  he  did  not  say  that  the  ladies  were 
thin^  to  be  winked  at,  but  that  irregu- 
larities might  a  long  time  ago  have  been 
winked  at  or  overlooked  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  now. 

Me.  OSBOENE  MORGAN  thought 
the  House  ought  to  get  rid  of  this  piece 
of  prudery.  If  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  the  grating  desired  it  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ladies  they  paid  but  a  poor 
compliment  to  the  House ;  while  if,  on 
the  contrary,  they  thought  it  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  House,  that 
was  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  ladies. 
It  was  very  rarely  indeed,  even  in  post- 
prandial hours,  that  anything  was  said 
in  that  House  which  would  raise  a  blush 
upon  the  most  susceptible  cheek,  and  if 
the  argument  to  which  he  was  referring 
were  pushed  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it 
wwuld  involve  the  exclusion  of  ladies 
altogether.  If  there  were  any  danger 
of  unseemly  discussion  or  altercation, 
the  presence  of  ladies  would  act  as  a 
check  upon  it,  just  as  in  the  days  of 
contested  elections  when  ladies  were 
placed  in  front  they  reduced  the  crowds 
to  comparative  quiet.  Then  was  the 
grating  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  House  itseUT?  He  saw  the  other 
day  in  a  newspaper  that  the  Members 

Mr.  Beretford  Hope 


of  that  House  averaged  the  sober  age 
of  55  years.  Surely  at  that  age  they 
ought  not  to  be  liable  to  such  suscepti- 
bilities. The  House  of  Commons  was 
the  only  Assembly  in  the  world  in  which 
it  was  found  necessary  to  shut  up  the 
ladies  in  the  way  they  did.  In  Italy 
the  most  prominent  place  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  was  given  to  the  ladies, 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  they  also 
occupied  a  very  prominent  place.  It 
was  to  Mahomedan  countries  that  they 
must  go  for  a  precedent  for  the  Gal- 
lery of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
protested  against  placing  the  ladies 
in  a  cage  where,  except  in  the  front 
seat,  they  could  neither  see,  hear,  nor 
breathe. 

Me.  GEEENE  said,  the  country  would 
think  the  House  of  Commons  had  very 
little  to  do  when  it  wasted  time  de- 
bating a  question  of  this  kind.  He  was 
almost  ashamed  of  being  a  Member  of 
the    House  which  occupied  its  time  in 

discussing  this  matter. 

SiK  GEOEGE  BOWYER  said,  the 
ventilation  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery  was 
exceedingly  bad  owing  to  the  obstruc- 
tion caused  by  the  grating.  He  would 
suggest  that  the  grating  should  be  en- 
tirely removed,  and  that  in  its  place 
there  should  be  a  logt  grille  with  light 
shutters  extending  half  way  up  the  open- 
ing, BO  that  in  any  case  ventilation  would 
not  be  impeded,  and  the  ladies  might 
have  them  either  open  or  shut  at  plea- 
sure. 

SiB  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
when  the  subject  was  brought  before 
the  House  in  1869  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kerry,  the  principle  was  then  put 
forward  that  the  accommodation  in  the 
Ladies'  Gallery  was  grossly  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. Upon  that  occasion  the  accu- 
racy of  that  statement  was  admitted, 
but  since  that  time  considerable  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  gallery,  and  it 
was  now  a  very  different  mace  from  what 
it  had  been  then.  At  that  time  it  was 
considered  that  the  question  was  not  one 
for  hon.  Members  of  this  House  to  de- 
cide. It  was  for  the  consideration  of 
the  ladies  themselves,  and  he  recollected 
that  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  so  strong 
were  the  statements  made  by  those  hon. 
Members  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  that  his  hon.  Friend 
who  had  placed  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  declined  to  go  a  division,  the&ct 
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being,  that  tad  as  the  accommodation 
was,  ladies  who  were  consulted  upon  the 
point,  declined  to  assent  to  any  change 
which  would  enable  them  to  be  seen  by 
the  whole  House.  That  view,  he  be- 
lieved, still  prevailed  among  those  ladies 
who  visited  the  gallery.  He  believed 
that  if  they  were  consulted  not  10  out  of 
100  would  consent  to  a  change  being 
made.  In  fact,  they  did  not  want  the 
g^ery  made  like  a  box  at  a  theatre. 
The  House  ought  to  consider  that  the 
gallery  was  made  for  the  accommoda- 
tion joi  the  ladies,  and  therefore  their 
wishes  should  be  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  its  arrangements;  and  if  that 
consideration  prevailed,  they  would  not 
remove  the  grating. 

Sm  WILLIAM  FRASER  said,  that 
having  visited  the  Gallery  just  now,  he 
found  it  was  very  difficult  to  hear  and 
absolutely  impossible  to  see  from  the 
back  seats,  and  he  would  suggest 
that  the  three  rows  of  seats  should 
be  raised  so  that  their  occupants  could 
see  into  the  House;  and  if  the  ven- 
tilation were  made  to  go  through  the 
cornice,  the  gallery  would  be  by  no 
means  an  uncomfortable  place.  As  re- 
garded the  dimensions  of  the  seats,  he 
found  that  in  1868  the  present  Vice 
Chancellor  Malins  said — "He  hoped  that 
before  hon.  Gentlemen  expressed  any 
opinion  upon  the  subj  ect  they  would  walk 
up  to  the  Ladies'  Gallery  and  judge  for 
themselves."  That  was  at  the  crino- 
line epoch.  When  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  had  recovered  &om  his 
illness,  he  (Sir  William  Fraser)  hoped 
he  would  take  that  advice,  and  that  the 
suggestions  which  he  had  now  made 
mignt  be  of  some  practical  use. 

Mb.  CALLAN  thought  it  strange  that 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Greene), 
who  was  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  re- 
moval of  convent  gratings,  should  be 
opposed  to  the  removal  of  the  gratings 
from  the  Ladies'  Gallery.  He  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  if  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  been  confined  to 
the  rendering  of  the  Ladies'  Gallery  more 
convenient  and  more  commodious  it 
would  be  unanimously  supported  by  the 
House.  He  would  therefore  suggest 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  should 
withdraw  his  Motion  in  favour  of  that 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kidderminster. 

LoED  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he 
vaa    quite    siire    the    House    would 


join  him  in  expressing  regret  that  his 
noble  Friend  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  was  not  present  to  hear  and  to 
take  the  part  which  now  devolved  upon 
him  (Lord  John  Manners).  For  his  own 
part,  not  being  aware  that  the  question 
was  coming  on  that  evening,  he  had  not 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  subject ;  but  he  was  aware  that 
some  time  ago  the  First  Commissioner 
had  had  his  attention  directed  to  the 
subject.  He  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  reading  the  various  views  which  had 
been  expressed  upon  it,  and  probably 
next  Session,  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  thoiight  fit  to  renew  his  Mo- 
tion, his  noble  Friend  would  be  in  his 
place  to  give  him  a  more  fitting  answer 
than  he  (Lord  John  Manners)  could  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  g^ven  various 
reasons  for  the  opinion  he  expressed  that 
if  the  grating  were  removed  the  appear- 
ance of  ladies  need  not  be  a  cause  of 
fear  or  apprehension,  so  far  as  their 
oratorical  efforts  were  concerned,  to  any 
hon.  Member,  be  he  young,  middle- 
aged,  or  old.  He  quite  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  but  he  would 
ask  him  this  question,  which  he  com- 
mended to  his  serious  consideration.  Did 
it  follow  that  the  ladies  would  not  be 
frightened  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  After  all  that  had  been 
said  upon  both  sides,  tiie  practical  con- 
sideration really  was — would  the  re- 
moval of  the  grating  exercise  any  preju- 
dicial effect  upon  the  attendance  of  those 
ladies  who  were  now  in  the  habit  of 
going  there  ?  He  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  not  say  that 
by  maintaining  the  grating  in  its  pre- 
sent state,  any  single  lady  had  been,  or 
would  be,  debarred  from  attending.  On 
the  other  hand,  could  it  be  said  that  if 
the  grating  were  removed,  no  lady  would 
be  prevented  from  attending  ?  He  could 
not  take  upon  himself  to  say  that  such 
would  not  be  the  result.  At  the  outside, 
all  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  could 
say  was  that  there  were  some'  ladies  who 
wished  for  a  change.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  quite  agreeing  that  this 
was  a  question  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
vience  of  the  ladies  themselves,  and  that 
the  views  and  wishes  of  hon.  Members 
ought  to  be  put  in  the  background,  he 
could  not,  so  far  as  he  could  form  an 
opinion,  see  his  way  to  the  removal  of 
the  grating. 
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Main  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agr««d  to. 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Class  m. — Iiam  aitd  Jtjsticb. 

(1.)  £61,586,  Queen's  Bench,  &c. 
Divisions,  High  Court  of  Justice. 

(2.)  £92,041,  Probate  and  Divorce 
Begistries,  High  Court  of  Justice. 

(3.)  £12,284,  Admiralty  Eegietry, 
High  Court  of  Justice. 

(4.)  £48,685,  Bankruptcy  Court,  Lon- 
don. 

(5.)  £414,426,  County  Courts. 

(6.)  £6,414,  Land  Eepstry  Office. 

(7.)  £14,240,  Police  Courts,  London 
and  Sheeiness. 

(8.)  £433,374,  Metropolitan  Police. 

Sir  WILLIAM  FEA8EE  suggested 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  mounted 
police.  They  were  not  now  nume- 
rous, and  in  case  of  any  tumult  they 
would  be  very  valuable.  Upon  certain 
occasions  a  few  men  on  horseback  were 
worth  more  than  a  larg^  number  on 
foot. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CE0S8  said,  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baro- 
net would  receive  the  consideration  of 
the  Government,  who  would  commu- 
nicate with  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Police  on  the  subject.  He  agreed  that 
the  mounted  police  were  a  most  useful 
body  of  men. 

Me.  DILLWTN  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  large  increase  in  the 
Vote. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  the  in- 
crease was  dvie  to  the  increase  in  ihe 
strength  of  the  force  and  the  pay  of  the 
men. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(9.)  £808,098  County  and  Borough 
Police,  Great  Britain. 

Mb.  DILLWTN  said,  in  this  Vote 
the  increase  was  £74,000  over  last  year. 
That  was  a  great  addition,  for  which  he 
should  like  to  have  an  explanation. 

Sm  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  increase  arose  in  a  great  mea- 
sure &om  the  growth  of  the  population 
in  many  manufacturing  districts,  and 


from  the  rite  in  the  rate  of  wages.  All 
applications  to  the  Home  Office  were 
scrutinized  with  the  greatest  possible 
care,  and  the  Home  Secretary  did  not 
believe  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Force 
could  be  kept  up  without  certain  in- 
creases in  pay,  which  had  been  granted. 
The  contribution  from  the  Luperial 
Treasury  in  aid  of  local  rates  ought  to 
be  known  generally  throughout  the 
country.  The  increase  shown  on  the 
Vote  was  no  doubt  large,  but  it  was 
justified  by  the  ciroumstences  to  which 
he  had  referred. 

Mr.  DILLWTN  said,  from  his  ex- 
perience  of  local  authorities,  he  believed 
they  were  disposed  to  be  more  liberal 
with  money'granted'from  Imperial  funds 
than  with  money  contributed  by  means 
of  local  rates;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
necessary  to  watch  them  a  little  in  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  that 
at  present  he  had  no  control  over  the 
amount  of  the  pay  or  the  number  of  the 
police.  He  was  not  making  any  com- 
plaint against  the  boroughs;  bethought 
they  managed  the  matter  very  carefully. 
He  proposed  to  ask  Parliament  for 
power  to  enable  the  Treasury,  when 
it  was  called  upon  to  pay  such  a  large 
sum  to  the  police  grant,  not  to  pay  it 
except  on  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  numbers  were  right, 
and  the  pay  on  a  certain  scale  to  be  laid  . 
down.  He  did  not  think  that  would  in 
the  least  interfere  with  local  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(10.)  £440,745,  Convict  Establish- 
ments, England  and  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  W.  JAMES  asked  how  far  the 
labour  of  convicts  was  remunerative  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
was  anxious  to  establish  some  system  by 
which  convicts  could  supply  a  good  de^ 
of  the  labour  that  was  required  by  Go- 
vernment Departments  themselves.  It 
would,  he  thought,  be  perfectly  fair  that 
one  Government  Department  should  be 
supplied  by  another ;  and  with  that  view 
he  had  already  allowed  a  large  contract 
to  be  executed  by  convicts  for  clothing 
for  the  metropolitan  police,  and  he  must 
say  that  the  work  had  been  most  admir- 
ably done — better,  possibly,  than  it  had 
been  for  some  years. 

Vote  agreed  to. 
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(11.)  £101,187,  Cotmty  Prisons,  Great 
Britain. 

(12.)  £230,547,  Beformatoiy  and  In- 
dnstrial  Schools,  Gbeat  Britain. 

(13.)  £24,484,  Broadmoor  Criminal 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

(14.)  £18,690,  Miscellaneous  Legal 
Charges,  England. 

(15.)  £69,389,  Lord  Advocate  and 
Criminal  Proceedings,  Scotland. 

(16.)  £59,527,  Courts  of  Law  and 
Justice,  Scotland. 

(17.)  £32,389,  Eegister  House  De- 
partments, Edinburgh. 

(18.)  £24,189,  Prisons  and  Judicial 
Statistics,  Scotland. 

(19.)  £80,453,  Law  Charges  and  Cri- 
minal Prosecutions,  Lreland. 

(20.)  £42,196,  Court  of  Chancery, 
Lreland. 

(21.)  £28,901,  Common  Law  Courts, 
Ireland. 

(22.)  £9,619,  Court  of  Bankruptcy, 
Ireland. 

(23.)  £12,283,  Landed  Estates  Court, 
Ireland. 

(24.)  £11,530,  Court  of  Probate,  Ire- 
land. 

(26.)  £1,700,  Admiralty  Court  Eegis- 
try,  Ireland. 

(26.)  £18,460,  Begistry  of  Deeds, 
Ireland. 

(27.)  £3,060,  Begistry  of  Judgments, 
Ireland. 

(28.)  £136,975,  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police. 

(29.)  £1,086,168,  Constabulary,  Ire- 
land. 

Mb.  DILLWTN  said,  this  was  a  large 
and  increasing  Yote.  It  had  increased 
£13,131  since  last  year,  and  he  wanted 
some  explanation. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
said,  the  increase  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
pensions  to  the  Constabulary  under  the 
Act  passed  two  years  ago. 

Me.  STOEEE  thought  the  expenses 
of  the  Irish  Constabulary  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  the  English  level,  and  that 
the  Irish  people  should  contribute  as  the 
English  did,  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
pohce.  If  they  did  so,  it  would  probably 
g^ye  them  a  grater  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  in  the  country. 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH 
reminded  the  hon.  Member  that  the  Irish 
Constabulary  was  a  Government  force, 
and  not  constituted  like  the  English 
oounty  police. 


Me.  SULLIVAN  could  assure  hon. 
Members  that  that  was  one  of  those 
items  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  the  Irish  people  would  willingly 
dispense.  The  semi-military  element  of 
benevolence  for  Imperial  purposes  was 
larger  than  they  required ;  and  al- 
though they  thought  they)|^might  be 
helped  with  regard  to  fisheries  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind,  they  would  have 
no  objection  to  dispense  with  some  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Constabulary,  which 
was  not  a  police  Force,  but  a  military 
Force,  maintained  in  Ireland  for  Im- 
perial military  purposes. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(30.)  £40,540,  Government  Prisons, 
&c.  Ireland. 

(31.)  £90,768,  County  Prisons  and 
Beformatoriee,  Ireland. 

(32.)  £6,165,  Dundrum  Criminal 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Ireland. 

(33.)  £69,666,  Miscellaneous  Legal 
Charges,  Ireland. 

House  returned. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Mon- 
day next; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 


POOR  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

{Mr.  SeUUer-Booth,  Mr.  SaU.) 

[bill  78.]       SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Me.  SCLATEE-BOOTH,  in  moving 
that  the  BiU  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  said,  he  would  only  trespass  on 
the  attention  of  the  House  while  he 
stated  briefly  the  nature  of  its  provi- 
sions. Although  it  was  called  an  omnibus 
Bill,  it  chiefly  contained  provision  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws.  The 
first  nine  clauses  had  reference  to  a 
proposal  which  had  been  frequently 
brought  before  the  House — namely,  that 
the  Local  Government  Board  should 
have  the  power  of  dealing  with  what 
were  called  divided  parishes.  This  pro- 
posal was  sanctioned  by  a  Committee  of 
freat  authority  which  sat  during  the 
ession  of  1873,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
was  a  change  to  which  there  could  be 
any  reasonable  objection.  There  were,  as 
the  House  would  be  surprised  to  hear, 
throughout  England  and  Wales  about 
1,300  cases  of  these  divided  parishes, 
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most  of  them  being  in  two  portions,  but 
some,  consisting  of  three,  four,  or  even 
five  portions  isolated  from  the  main 
body.  Every  facility  was  given  in  the 
Bill  for  objection  to  the  proposed  re-ar- 
rangement of  parishes.  Nothing  could 
be  done  without  inquiry,  and  if  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  ratepayers  objected, 
further  proceedings  must  be  by  Provi- 
sional Order.  He  believed,  however, 
that  persons  who  were  interested  in  this 
question  would  be  found  to  acquiesce 
readily  in  the  re-arrangement  which 
might  be  found  convenient.  In  "Wales, 
for  example,  200  parishes  were  divided 
in  this  way,  and  in  90  per  cent  of  these 
cases  there  would  be  general  acquies- 
cence in  the  re-arrangement.  Another 
part  of  the  Bill,  Clause  10,  would  au- 
thorize the  Local  Government  Board 
under  certain  circumstances  to  dissolve 
Unions.  This  power  was  guarded,  as 
in  the  last  case,  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding by  inquiry,  and  after  notice  to 
all  parties,  though  there  would  be  no 
procedure  by  Provisional  Order,  for  the 
language  of  the  clause  ran  thus — 

"  If  it  shall  appear  to  the  Local  Goveniment 
Board  that  it  is  expedient  for  rectifying  or  sim- 
plifying the  areas  of  management,  or  otherwise 

for  the  better  relief  of  the  poor 

the  said  Board  may issue  their 

order  for  the  dissolution  of  any  such  union." 

These  Unions  were  only  constructed  40 
years  ago,  by  the  authority  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners ;  and  were  so  con- 
structed without  any  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Boards  of  CKiardians  to  object.  On 
the  whole,  the  laying  out  of  the  kingdom 
for  Poor  Law  purposes  in  1832  was  re- 
markably well  done,  but  certain  incon- 
veniences had  since  arisen  in  the  areas 
thus  apportioned.  Out  of  600  and  odd 
Unions,  180  overlapped  county  boun- 
daries. He  did  not  suggest  that  it  would 
be  practicable  or  expedient  to  restrict 
all  those  Unions  to  the  limits  of  county 
boundaries,  but  considerable  improve- 
ments might  be  made  in  this  respect, 
and  the  number  of  such  cases  might  be 
reduced  by  a  considerable  percentage. 
The  power  of  dissolving  so  important 
an  administrative  area  as  a  Poor  Law 
Union  was,  of  course,  a  considerable 
one,  though  it  was  really  not  much  in 
excess  of  the  power  already  exercised 
by  the  Department  in  taking  away  this 
or  that  parish  from  a  Union  and  annex- 
ing it  to  another.  That  power  had  been 
exercised  with  most  satisfactory  results, 

Mr.  Sclater-Bootk 


and  it  was  only  within  the  last  few  days 
that  he  had  ordered  two  very  impor- 
tant parishes  to  be  severed  from  one 
Union  and  annexed  to  another.  That, 
however,  was  not  in  all  cases  an  adequate 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  and 
therefore  it  was  considered  right  to  give 
the  Local  Government  Board  the  power  to 
dissolve  Unions  and  to  consolidate  two 
or  more  into  one  if  considered  necessary. 
He  hoped  that  by  means  of  Clause  10 
and  Clause  19  they  would  be  able  to 
effect  that  object.  Since  these  areas  had 
been  laid  out  there  had  been  many 
changes  of  population,  and  many  ar- 
rangements made  in  1832  had  become 
inapplicable.  Many  small  Unions  might 
now,  with  advantage,  be  consolidated  in 
one,  if  there  were  the  power  of  setting 
aside  the  establishments,  which  now 
could  not  be  done.  Another  object  of 
pressing  importance  was  the  consolida- 
tion of  Unions  by  agreement  with  each 
other,  thus  leading  to  a  considerable 
economy.  In  the  Eastern  counties  there 
were  several  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
convenient  that  one  workhouse  should 
be  retained  for  the  use  of  two  Unions. 
By  means  of  the  Bill  this  object  would 
be  effected.  The  Committee  on  Boun- 
daries, which  recommended  that  this 
power  should  be  g^ven,  also  recom- 
mended the  extinction  of  small  parishes. 
He  had  not,  however,  thought  it  right 
to  load  the  Bill  with  a  power  which 
might  provoke  controversy.  There  were 
some  other  miscellaneous  provisions 
which,  though  interesting,  were  hardly 
suitable  for  discussion,  except  in  Com- 
mittee. As  to  the  Law  of  Settlement, 
which  had  been  discussed  with  interest 
by  recent  Poor  Law  conferences,  far  be 
it  from  him  to  enter  upon  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  that  important  subject,  which 
had  been  so  often  considered  in  that 
House.  He  should  only  say  that  he  had 
not  seen  his  way  to  advise  the  Govern- 
ment to  abolish  settlement  or  to  make 
any  considerable  change,  believing  that 
such  changes  were  premature,  and  were 
called  for  by  no  public  necessity.  If  the 
question  were  raised  in  Committee,  he 
should  be  ready  to  give  it  his  considera- 
tion. He  had,  however,  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  existing  law  as  regarded 
what  were  technically  known  as  deriva- 
tive settlements.  Upon  the  question  of 
the  Irish  poor  removal  the  Bill  proposed 
something  which  might  be  accepted  as, 
at  all  events,  a  palliative  for  the  evils 
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which  occasionallj  existed,  though,  as 
he  had  stated  last  year,  those  evils  were 
now  far  fewer  than  those  which  used  to 
exist  in  former  days.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  Irish  immigrant — he  would  not 
call  him  a  pauper — should  have  a  special 
settlement  after  a  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  an  English  parish.  There  were 
some  important  provisions  with  regard 
to  the  law  relating  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  the  metropolis  with  which  he 
need  not  trouble  the  House  at  that 
moment,  seeing  that  they  were  all  mat- 
ters of  detail.  He  might,  however,  re- 
mark that  one  of  those  provisions  dealt 
with  the  exemptions  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
certain  extra-parochial  places  in  London, 
under  which  they  did  not  contribute  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  He  believed  that 
the  time  had  now .  come  when  some 
reasonable  settlement  of  this  question 
would  be  arrived  at,  and  that  these  places 
would  in  future  bear  their  fair  share  of 
the  charge  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In 
conclusion,  he  trusted  that  the  House 
would  read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommitted 
for  Monday  next. 

METEOPOLITAN  GAS  COMPANIES  BILL. 
(5ir  Jamn  Hogg,  Sir  Andrew  Lmi, 

Mr.  Chldney.) 
[snx  28.]     SEOOITD  beadiko. 
Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (5«r  Jamee  Sogg.) 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  irere 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

Honao  adjottmed  at  a  quarter  Wore  Nine 
o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Saturday,  25lh  March,  1876. 

MENniTES.]— PoBUc  Htsjj— Second  Beading— 
Committee  negatived — Third  Heading — Consoli- 
dated Fund  (£10,029,660  6$.  Id.)*,  and 
paued. 


Their  Lordships  met; — 


CONSOLIDATED  FUSD  (£10,029,550  5«.  \d.) 
BILL. 
Read  2"  (according  to  Order) ;  Committee  nega. 
lived ;  Then  Standing  Orders  (Nog.  XXXVII. 
and  XXXVIII.  comidered  (according  to  order), 
and  ditpented  with :  Bill  read  3*,  tmipaeted. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Twelve 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Pour  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Monday,  2tth  March,  1876. 

MINirrES.]  —  PcBiic  Bills  —  Committee  — 
Report — Burgesses  (Scotland)  •  (35) ;  County 
Pidatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the  Peace)  * 
(34) ;  Manchester  Post  Office*  (33^ 

Report — Patents  for  Inventions*  (38). 

Royal  ^«<m<— (£10,029,550  5<.  \d)  Consolidated 
Fund)  [39  Viet,  c  4] ;  Telegraphs  (Money) 
[39  Viet.  c.  6.] 

UNTVEESITY  OF  OXFORD  BILL. 
NOTICE  OF  AUENDMENTS. 

The  Mabqtjess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
it  might  be  convenient  to  their  Lord- 
ships if  he  stated  the  effect  of  some  of 
l^e  more  important  Amendments  which 
he  proposed  to  introduce  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  Bill.  The  Hebdo- 
madal Council — the  Governing  Body  of 
the  University  —  had  considered  the 
measure  and  passed  some  resolutions 
respecting  it,  which  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  Convocation.  In  the  majority 
of  those  resolutions  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  be  able  to  concur.  He 
proposed  that  the  appeal  to  the  Queen 
in  Council  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
question  of  "validity."  He  proposed, 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Hebdomadal  Council,  to  set  up  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
which  the  appeals  would  be  referred. 
After  the  cesser  of  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners  this  Standing  Committee 
would  have  the  power  of  hearing  pro- 
posals. It  was  almost  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  University  that  a  vetoing 
power  given  to  the  University  would  be 
an  intOTference  with  the  independence  of 
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the  Colleges.  Accordingly,  lie  would 
propose,  as  a  substitute,  that  application 
should  be  made  to  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council.  Next,  he 
would  propose  that  the  operation  of  the 
42nd  clause — within  which  such  dark 
designs  for  reversing  the  UniTersity 
Tests  Act  had  been  discovered  by 
jealous  eyes — should  be  limited  to  those 
cases  in  which  offices  should  be  created 
or  endowed  for  which  theolojgical  learn- 
ing was  a  requirement.  The  clause 
would  not  bind  the  Commissioners  to 
set  up  such  endowments.  Another  im- 
portant Amendment  was,  that  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Commission  should  be  four 
instead  of  seven  years ;  but,  as  experi- 
ence seemed  to  show  that  four  years 
might  not  be  sufficient  for  the  work 
which  the  Commissioners  would  have  to 
do,  he  would  further  propose  to  reserve 
power  to  Her  Majesty  to  extend  the 
period  on  the  application  of  the  Com- 
missioners themselves.  It  had  been 
stated  by  way  of  objection  to  the  Bill 
that  no  direction  was  given  to  the  Com- 
missioners. To  meet  that  objection  he 
proposed  to  introduce  in  the  Preamble  a 
recital  for  the  guidance  of  the  Com- 
missioners. He  had  now  to  mention  the 
Commissioners  whose  names  were  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Bill.  They  were  the 
Bight  Honourable  Lord  Selbome;  the 
Eight  Honourable  Lord  Eedesdale ;  the 
Very  Eeverend  the  Dean  of  Chichester ; 
the  Bight  Honourable  Montague  Ber- 
nard, D.C.L. ;  Sir  WiUiam  Grove,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  Her  Majesty's  High 
Court  of  Justice ;  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
K.C.S.I. ;  Matthew  White  Eidley, 
.  Esquire,  Member  of  Parliament. 

Eabl  GEANVILLE  understood  that 
on  Thursday  next  the  noble  Marquess 
would  propose  that  the  House  go  into 
Committee  pro  formd  on  the  Bill.  He 
wished  to  know  when  the  discussion  of 
the  Bill  in  Committee  would  be  taken. 

The  MABttUESs  or  8ALISBUEY  said, 
he  proposed  to  take  the  Committee  on 
the  following  day. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— THE  CASE  OF  POLICE- 
CONSTABLE  MACONACHIE. 

The  Earl  of  MINTO  rose  to  call 
attention  to  some  circumstances  connected 
with  the  apprehension,  trial,  and  ac- 
quittal of  Police  Constable  Maconachie, 
of  the  Eoxburghshire  Constabulary,  on  a 
charge  of  the  culpable  homicide  of  John 

The  Marquat  of  Salisbury 


Melville  last  autumn;  and  asked  for  the 
production  of  Papers  bearing  on  the 
subject.  The  noble  Earl,  having  read 
the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  proceedings 
before  the  Court,  said,  there  were  some 
matters  in  the  proceedings  which  re- 
quired to  be  cleared  up,  and  he  hoped 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  give  such 
information  as  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  amd 
QOEDON  had  no  doubt  the  noble  Earl 
was  perfectly  accurate  in  his  description 
of  the  present  state  of  the  law  ;  but  that 
was  a  subject  he  was  not  himself  qualified 
to  discuss.  It  did  not  appear  &om  the 
noble  Earl's  statement  that  any  undue 
delay  had  occurred  in  carrying  out  the 
investigation  of  the  charge.  The  inquiry 
took  place  in  the  usual  manner  by  the 
Procurator  Fiscal,  and  his  report  was 
sent  to  the  Crown  counsel  in  Edinburgh, 
who  also  thoroughly  investigated  the 
matter.  The  case  was  sent  for  trial,  and 
the  accused  was  unanimously  acquitted 
by  the  jury ;  the  learned  judge  remarking 
that  the  Procurator  Fiscal  had  acted  in. 
every  respect  in  a  most  proper  and  be- 
coming manner,  and  the  authorities 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result. 
The  noble  Earl  had  stated  the  well-knowa 
fact  that  the  proceedings  before  the  Pro- 
curator Fiscal  in  Scotland  were  difierent 
from  those  before  the  Coroner  in  Eng- 
land, inasmuch  as  the  latter  were  opea 
and  public,  while  the  former  were  secret. 
Which  was  the  better  system  he  should 
not  stop  to  inquire;  but  as  the  reports  of 
the  Procurator  Fiscal  were  private  and 
confidential  documents,  their  productioa 
would  be  irregular,  unusual,  and  very 
inconvenient.  The  notes  of  the  Judge 
who  presided  at  the  trial  were  public 
documents,  and  could  be  produced;  but 
he  doubted  whether  any  good  would 
result  from  their  production. 

SULPHTJEOUS  ACID,  &c. 
asdbess  fob  a  botal  commission. 

The  Dtjke  of  NOETHUMBEE- 
LAND :  My  Lords,  before  I  proceed 
with  the  Motion  of  which  I  have  g^vea 
Notice,  I  have  a  Petition  to  present  to 
your  Lordships  on  the  subject  to  which, 
it  relates:  it  is  signed  by  a  number  of  the 
most  influential  persons  in  the  commerce, 
ag^culture,  and  manufactories  of  the 
towns  on  both  banks  of  the  Tyne ;  they 
complain  that  they  suffer  great  injury 
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and  annoyance  arising  firom  the  fnmes  of 
chemical,  lead,  gas,  and  other  works,  and 
that  the  existing  Acts  are  inadequate  to 
afford  a  remedy  against  these  evils ;  and 
they  beg  that  nirtner  legislation  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  or  that,  if 
neceasaiy,  a  Boyal  Commission  may  be 
appointed  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, and  to  suggest  remedies.  It 
will  be  in  your  Lordships'  recollection, 
that  a  few  days  since  my  noble  Friend 
on  my  right  (Lord  Winmarleigh)  pre- 
sented a  Petition  of  the  same  character 
from  the  West  of  England,  so  that  you 
win  be  aware  that  the  evil  complained 
of  is  widely  spread,  and  whether  on  the 
East  or  the  West  side  of  the  island,  its 
effects  are  found  intolerable  by  all  classes. 
I  am  glad  to  think  that  the  clear  and  con- 
vincing statement  made  by  my  noble 
Friend  on  that  occasion  wUl  render  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  trespass  long  on 
your  Lordships'  patience.  Now  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Motion  on  the  Paper.  It 
may  not  have  escaped  your  Lordships' 
observation  that  it  was  originally  directed 
to  the  prevention  of  noxious  vapours 
arising  from  mineral  works,  these  works 
being  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Alk&  and  Local  Board  of  Health  Acts. 
I  have,  however  received  so  many  com- 
plaints, from  different  quarters,  of 
nuisances  arising  from  other  sources, 
against  which  it  was  alleged  that  in 
practice  there  was  no  remedy,  that  I  have 
altered  the  terms  of  the  Notice,  so  as  to 
include  all  such  emanations,  from  what- 
ever trade  or  works"  arising.  I  will  not 
weaiy  your  Lordships  with  a  long  list  of 
these  cUverse  gases  and  vapours,  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  some  of  them  are  in  a 
concentrated  condition  absolutely  fatal  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life ;  and  even  when 
in  a  diluted  form,  most  injurious ;  others 
act  not  so  directly  and  immediately  on 
life,  but  lower  the  vital  force,  thus  pre- 
disposing to  disease  and  death,  more 
eepecially  in  the  early  stages  of  infantile 
existence:  all  acting  most  injuriously, 
by  their  effects  on  clothing  and  food,  and 
by  the  impediment  they  offer  to  domestic 
and  public  cleanliness,  so  important  in 
the  crowded  state  of  the  population 
exposed  to  their  effects,  imposing  a 
heavy  burden  on  their  resources  by  en- 
hancing the  price  of  the  necessaries  and 
tbe  comforts  of  life.  These  evils  increase 
daOy,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  growth  of  the  number  of  the  sufferers 
from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  last 
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Census,  the  number  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  mineral  and  alkali 
works  alone  have  increased  by  84  per 
cent  in  the  former,  and  by  35  per  cent  in 
the  latter  trade.  Now,  my  Lords,  as  to 
the  remedies  afforded  by  the  law,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  very  well  versed  in  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  question,  but  as  far  as 
I  know,  they  are  practically  almost  in- 
operative— ^there  is  the  ordinary  action, 
with  all  its  uncertainties,  the  difficulty  of 
defining  the  nuisance,  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  upon  the  offender,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  decision  of  a  jury,  subject  to  local 
influences  and  local  prejudices,  and 
even  if  the  suitor  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
verdict  in  his"  favour,  the  probability  of 
the  speedy  recurrence  of  the  wrong.  I 
know  a  case  where  a  verdict  was  returned 
against  a  firm,  for  a  nuisance  caused  by 
its  works,  and  damages  given ;  but  on  the 
sufferer  threatening  to  recur  again  to  the 
law,  when  the  offence  had  been  repeated, 
he  was  informed  that  the  firm  was  quite 
indifferent  to  it,  as  it  could  well  afford  to 
pay,  and  kept  a  frnd  in  reserve  to  m'eet 
such  expenses.  As  to  the  remedies  by 
statute — the  Local  Board  of  Health  and 
Alkali  Acts — it  is  affirmed  that  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  official, 
whose  duty  it  is  under  the  provisions  of 
the  former  Act,  to  move ;  that  local  pre- 
judices and  partialities  too  often  interfere 
with  his  action  ;  whilst  as  to  the  Alkali 
Acts,  which  deal  with  only  one  source  of 
mischief  the  allegation  is  made  of  undue 
lenity  and  unwillingness  to  proceed 
against  offenders,  as  well  as  of  careless- 
ness and  indifference.  I  do  not  myself 
attach  much  weight  to  these  accusations, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  under  the  first- 
mentioned  head ;  as  far  as  I  can  make 
out,  the  Alkali  Acts  Inspectors  have  dis- 
charged their  duty  very  fairly  on  the 
whole  ;  they  are  greatly  overworked, 
and  yet  have  greatly  £minished  the 
cause  of  complaint;  and  the  supposed 
remissness  and  reluctance  to  prosecute 
are  really  owing  to  a  desire  to  give  time 
for  experiment  and  for  necssary  altera- 
tions— in  short,  they  wish  to  lead  rather 
than  to  drive  men,  which  I  believe, 
where  such  great  interests  are  involved, 
to  be  the  best  and  wisest  way  of  pro- 
ceeding. Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  heard 
these  objections  suggested  to  the  issue 
of  the  Eoyal  Commission.  I  propose, 
first,  that  it  will  suspend  all  legislation 
for  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
Acts  now  in  existence;  the  other,  that 
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it  will  cause  additional  difficulty  in 
dealing  hereafter  with,  the  subject,  owing 
totheincrease  of  thenumbers  of  the  works 
and  manufactories  producing  the  vapours 
complained  of,  pending  the  conclusion  of 
the  labours  of  the  Commission,  which 
must  necessarilj  occupy  some  consider- 
able time.  I  can  only  say,  as  regards 
the  first  of  these  objections,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  any  difficulty 
in  extending  and  improving  the  pro- 
visions of  Acts  which,  though  not  fully 
successful  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects 
to  which  they  were  directed,  have  never- 
theless been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
of  the  greatest  benefit.  As  to  the  other 
point,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
issue  of  the  Commission  is  in  itself  a 
notification  to  all  who  may  hereafter 
embark  in  a  business,  or  trade,  or  manu- 
factory productive  of  injury  that  they  do 
so  at  their  own  risk,  and  cannot  claim 
the  consideration  which  manufacturers 
of  a  previous  date  may  be  reasonably 
thou^t  entitled  to  in  the  event  of  future 
legislation.  In  questions  of  such  great 
interest  and  advantage  to  the  national 
prosperity,  it  is  of  the  very  greatest 
possible  importance  that  those  who  are 
concerned  in  them  should  not  imagine 
that  they  are  to  be  treated  in  a  hostile 
spirit ;  many  of  them,  I  know,  are  men 
of  great  acquirement,  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  philanthropic  dispo- 
sition, and  will  prove,  if  assured  that 
their  interests  will  be  treated  with  proper 
fairness,  the  best  auxiliaries  to  the 
labours  of  the  Commission.  I  wUl  only 
express,  in  conclusion,  my  Lords,  my 
conviction  that  any  Administration, 
whether  formed  from  this  or  from  the 
opposite  side  of  this  House,  wUl,  if  they 
succeed  in  the  task  of  preserving  the  two 
elements  necessary  ta  our  existence,  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  the  water  we  drink, 
from  pollution,  confer  the  greatest  benefit 
on  the  country  and  deserve  the  general 
gratitude  of  the  whole  nation. 

Moved,  that  an  humtle  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will 
he  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission to  inqaire  into  the  working  and  manage- 
ment of  works  and  manufactories  from  which 
sulphurous  add,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
ammoniacal  or  other  vapours  and  gases  are 
given  off,  to  ascertain  the  effect  produced  thereby 
on  uTiimitl  and  vegetable  life,  And  to  report  on 
the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  prevention  of 
injury  thereto  arising  from  the  exhalations  of 
such  acids,  vapours,  and  gases,  and  upon  the 
legislatiTe  measures  required  for  this  purpose. — 
{Tht  Jhtk*  of  Northumberland.) 

Th«  Duke  of  Norihumbtrlan4 


The  Akohbishop  of  CANTEBBTJRT 
said,  he  had  heard  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  it  was  not  proposed  to  confine 
the  inquiry  to  what  was  done  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne;  for  he  thought 
their  Lordships  would  agree  with  him. 
that  the  banks  of  the  Thames  were  even 
more  important,  considering  the  number 
of  persons  interested  in  the  salubrity 
of  the  Thames  Valley.  He  interposed 
in  this  discussion,  not  from  the  personal 
considerations  which  might  be  supposed 
to  influence  him  from  the  fact  that  he 
resided  in  Lambeth,  but  because  he  re- 
garded this  as  a  most  important  social 
question.  If  the  circumstances  under 
which  manufactories  were  conducted 
were  such  as  to  drive  away  from  the 
neighbourhoods  in  which  those  manu- 
factories were  situated  all  rich  people 
who  could  afford  to  dwell  elsewhere,  the 
result  must  be  that  enormous  towns 
would  gfrow  up  inhabited  solely  by 
the  poor  and  thus  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  which 
at  present  was  but  too  distinctly  marked 
— and  which  was  one  of  the  great 
social  evils  of  the  day  —  would  be 
still  further  increased  —  persons  of  the 
lowest  grade  would  crowd  into  the  large 
suburbs  or  towns  where .  none  of  the 
influences  of  wealth  or  superior  educa- 
tion could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  thus  great  evils  could  not 
not  but  be  created  or  augmented.  It 
had  no  doubt  struck  the  noble  Duke — 
indeed,  it  must  strike  everybody  who 
had  known  the  metropolis  for  many- 
years — that  the  gardens  which  used  to 
be  the  glory  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  were  fast  disappearing ;  and 
that  those  beautiful  cedars  which  were 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
in  greater  number  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Ejngdom  were  fast  wasting 
away.  It  was  equally  true  that  the 
richer  people  who  used  to  live  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  were  gradually  draw- 
ing further  away.  He  held  in  his  hand  an 
official  Beport  which  described  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  within  a  few 
minutes  walk  of  their  Lordships'  House. 
It  stated  that  along  the  Albert  Embank- 
ment, between  Yauxhall  and  Lambeth 
Bridges,  there  were  works  which  were 
highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  poor  and  very  crowded 
neighbourhood.  The  works  evolved 
noxious  gases  injurious  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life :  in  the  midst  of  July  the 
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leaves  were  seen  to  wither  on  the  trees 
— ^many  of  the  trees  died,  and  he  was 
informed  that  the  Local  Board  had  deter- 
mined not  to  plant  any  more  trees  there, 
considering  it  simply  a  waste  of  money. 
In  another  Beport — one  drawn  up  by  a 
gentleman  who  held  an  important  station 
— it  appeared  that  the  powers  given  by 
existing  statutes  for  the  suppression  of 
nuisances  could  scarcely  be  applied  to 
certain  premises  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Iiambeth ;  because,  in  cases  in  which  the 
offensive  substance  was  not  kept  longer 
thanwasnecessaryforthe  particular  busi- 
ness or  manufacture  there  was  no  right  of 
interference,  and  yet  in  Lambeth  some  of 
those  substances  were  ordure.  There 
were  manure  heaps  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  a  flour  mill,  the  flour  manufac- 
tured within  which  must  be  contaminated 
by  the  effluvium  from  these  heaps  ;  and 
thns  disease  was  spread  in  the  manner 
they  had  heard  of  in  the  spread  of  disease 
by  diseased  milk  or  polluted  water.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  from  any  inquiry 
by  a  Boyal  Commission  the  metropolis 
would  not  be  excepted.  Their  Lordships, 
who  were  able  to  live  in  large  and 
healthy  houses,  enjoyed  the  satisfaiction 
of  feeling  that  they  might  have  com- 
parative immunity  from  noxious  vapours 
and  gases:  and  he  himself,  though  dwell- 
ing in  Lambeth,  had  the  advantage  of  a 
spacious  house,  with  a  large  garden,  and 
had  the  further  advantage  of  being  able 
to  go  to  the  country  when  he  desired  to 
enjoy  the  pure  breezes  of  the  fields ;  but 
let  their  Lordships  think  of  the  thousands 
of  poor  who,  Uying  in  such  a  neighbour- 
hood, were  shut  up  in  their  narrow  lanes 
and  crowded  houses  from  morning  to 
evening  and  from  evening  to  morning 
throughout  the  whole  12  months  of  the 
year — always  breathing  the  atmosphere 
created  by  those  neglected  manufactories 
and  heaps  of  manure.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  noble  Duke  or  him- 
self did  not  enter  into  the  feelings  of 
those  who  were  the  proprietors  of  these 
works.  No  one  could  have  visited  the 
Potteries  over  the  river,  and  seen  the 
wonderful  works  of  art  recently  sent 
to  Philadelphia,  without  fully  recog- 
nizing how  much  good  was  done  by 
these  works.  No  one  could  say  that 
because  they  suffered  from  the  vicinity 
of  a  candle  manufactory,  they  did  not 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  having 
bright  lights  and  beautiful  wax  candles. 
I^or  did  they  object  to  manure  in  its 
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right  place;  but  that  place  was  not 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  that 
House  or  his  own  residence.  What  they 
complained  of  was,  not  that  these  things 
were  done,  but  that  proper  care  was  not 
taken  in  the  doing  of  them.  Were  they 
to  believe  that  modem  science  could  not 
find  some  remedy  for  these  evils — that 
some  of  those  gentlemen  who  it  was 
proposed  should  receive  in  our  Univer- 
sities liberal  salaries  for  carrying  on 
their  researches,  could  not  find  some  way 
of  at  once  preserving  our  health  and 
causing  the  civilizing  arts  to  flourish 
among  us  ?  Manufacturers  had  no  vested 
right  to  destroy  our  health  in  order  that 
they  might  minister  to  the  prog^ss  of 
the  arts  which  they  had  introduced  into 
this  country.  He  hoped  the  inquiry 
would  be  granted,  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  metropolis,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  possible,  legislation  would  rescue 
a  large  portion  of  the  community  from 
the  evils  under  which  so  many  at  pre- 
sent laboured. 

Lord  ABEBDABE  said,  that  already 
a  great  deal  had  been  done  in  dealing 
with  deleterious  vapours  discharged  in 
the  process  of  manufactures.  At  Swan- 
sea, for  instance,  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  at  one  time  had  sufi'ered  severly 
from  the  evil  effects  of  these  vapours, 
they  had  been  utilized,  and  the  bad 
effects  had  gradually  disappeared.  He 
doubted  whether  it  was  a  proper  em- 
ployment of  public  funds  to  pay  Inspec- 
tors whose  chief  function  would  be  the 
preservation  or  improvement  of  private 
property ;  but  he  certainly  did  not  think 
that  the  law  at  present  gave  sufficient 
protection  either  to  individuals  or  the 
public.  He  hoped  that  between  the 
power  given  to  local  officers  and  the 
power  vested  in  the  general  law  there 
might  be  found  some  middle  course 
which,  when  adopted,  would  protect  the 
public  against  a  great  evil.  He  thought 
that  a  case  had  been  made  out  for  in- 
quiry; and  if  it  should  be  granted,  he 
hoped  that  the  matter  would  be  en- 
trusted to  persons  who  would  be  com- 
petent to.  deal  with  it,  so  that  means 
might  be  devised  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  noxious  vapours  without  any  im- 
proper interference  with  property  or 
with  trade. 

LoED  WINMABLEIGH  said,  he 
ag^ed  that  the  inquiry  should  be  on  an 
extensive  basis.  It  was  as  much  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  as  the  rich ;  and  al- 
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thougli  it  was  stated  that  the  moyement 
originated  in  a  desire  to  protect  property, 
it  would  soon  be  found  that  the  persons 
who  suffered  most  from  these  vapours 
were  not  the  rich,  but  the  poor.  He 
could  mention  instances  where  whole 
Tillages  and  towns  were  covered  by  these 
noxious  vapours ;  but  the  wealthier  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  who  profited  by 
the  labour  of  the  work  people,  were  able 
to  build  villas  in  healthy  localities,  and 
so  escape  the  danger  to  which  the  hum- 
bler classes  were  exposed.  He  thought 
a  part  of  the  inquiry  should  be  directed 
towards  some  mode  by  which  districts 
might  combine  to  repress  the  evils  com- 
plained of;  for  so  powerful  and  wealthy 
were  the  manufacturers  who  were  re- 
sponsible fbr  these  evils,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  a  private  indi- 
vidual to  cope  with  them.  The  mischief 
was  one  of  such  pressing  necessity  and 
rapid  growth  that  he  entreated  the  Go- 
vernment to  let  their  action  in  the  matter 
be  speedy.  His  experience  of  Eoyal 
Commissions  was  certainly  not  favour- 
able as  regarded  despatch,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  if  the  Commission  now  sought 
for  were  properly  constituted  and  set  to 
work  at  once,  a  basis  for  legislation 
would  soon  be  laid. 

The  Dras  of  EICHMOND  aito 
GOEDON  assured  his  noble  Friends 
that  the  Government  were .  perfectly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  that  had 
fallen  from  the  most  rev.  Prelate,  he 
could  assure  him  that  he  did  not  yield, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  his 
most  rev.  Friend  himself  in  the  desire 
to  protect  the  poorer  classes  from  the 
evils  and  discomforts  which  had  been  so 
eloquently  described.  Animated  by  this 
feeling,  it  was  their  intention  to  agree 
to  the  Motion  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Eoyal  Commission — with  a  slight  modi- 
fication which  he  would  presently  ex- 
plain. The  propriety  of  appointing  In- 
spectors to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
existing  Acts  had  been  discussed ;  but  if 
such  a  step  were  taken,  they  would  incur 
the  serious  danger  qf  shifting  responsi- 
bility from  the  shoulders  of  the  authori- 
ties who  were  now  charged  with  that 
duty.  As  for  the  complaints  which  had 
been  made  of  nuisances  prejudicial  to 
health  or  life,  he  could  not  understand 
how  the  local  authorities  of  the  districts 
referred  to  did  not  take  action  to  carry- 
out  the  powers  with  which  they  were 
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already  armed.     His   impression  was 
that  tibie  local  and  sanita^  authorities 
throughout  the  country  were  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deal  with  such  cases  as  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Northumberland) 
had  spoken  of,  and  that  on  complaint 
being  made  from  any  particular  locality 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  to  order  an  inspection 
to  be  made,  and  to  put  the  law  in  force. 
In  most  places  he  fancied  the  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  find  out  what  were  the 
noxious  gases  that  were  producing  dis- 
ease or  death,    and   then  to  ascertain 
who  were  really  the  parties  who  pro- 
duced them.    But  in  the  case  referred 
to  by  the  most  rev.  Prelate,  the  sanitary 
Inspector  must  have  been  neglecting  his 
duty.     He  ventured  to  think  that  if  the 
most  rev.  Prelate  complained    to    the 
Local  Government  Board  that  a  nuisance 
existed,  and  that  the  local  authorities 
concerned   were    not    exercising    their 
powers,  some  action  would  at  once  be 
taken.    But  although  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  and  local  authorities  pos- 
sessed certain  powers  for  dealing  with 
the  evils  in  question,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  subject  required  to  be  further 
dealt  with,  and  he  should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
(Mr.  Sclater-Booth)  if  he  did  not  state 
what  he  had  done  in  that  way  since 
coming  into  office.    As  their  Lordships 
were  aware,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  in  1874 
amended  the  law  so  as  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  muriatic  acid  which  it  was 
allowable  to  emit  from  manufactories, 
thereby    considerably    contracting   the 
evils   which  the  emission  of  that  acid 
had  previously  produced.     Much  good 
had,  no  doubt,  resulted  from  that  step  ; 
but  his  right  hon.  Friend  felt  that  fur- 
ther information  on  the    subject    was 
necessary,  and  he  had  accordingly  de- 
sired one  of  the  officers  of  his  Depart- 
ment— Dr.  Ballard,  a  most  competent 
gentleman — to  inquire  into  the  nuisances 
arising  from  manufactures  and  other  in- 
dustries with  special  regard  to  health, 
and  to  ascertain  in  what  way  they  could 
be  abated.    In  order  to  show  the  scope 
of  the  inquiry  he  would  just  mention 
what  Dr.  Ballard  had  done  at  different 
places  throughout  the  country.    In  Lon- 
don,  Dr.  Ballard's  investigations  had 
had  reference  to  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acid,  dip-candle,  alkali,  and    salt  cake 
making,  soap  and  bone  boUing,  chemi- 
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cal  manures  and  naokeries;  at  Plymouth, 
to  soap  boiling  and  candlemaking,  &o. ; 
at  Devonport,  to  the  preparation  of  fish 
oils,  &c. ;  at  Bristol,  to  glue  making, 
soap  boiling,  and  candlemaking;  at 
Wolverhampton,  to  bone  boiling,  var- 
nish making,  and  galvanizing  works; 
at  Birmingham,  to  chemical  manures, 
&c. ;  at  Manchester,  to  chemical  ma- 
nures, soap  boiling,  alkali  making,  and 
dust  sifting ;  at  Warrington,  to  galvan- 
izing works,  glass  works,  and  candle- 
making ;  and  at  St.  Helen's,  to  alkali 
and  salt  cake  making  and  copper  works. 
Dr.  Ballard's  report  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted. When  it  was  it  would  of  course 
be  laid  before  the  Eoyal  Commission, 
which,  as  he  had  already  stated.  Her 
Majesty  would  be  advised  to  issue.  He 
did  not,  however,  think  it  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Koyal  Commission  to  re- 
commend what  legislative  measures  were 
required,  and  therefore  he  would  sug- 
gest that  the  concluding  words  of  the 
Motion — namely,  "  and  upon  the  legis- 
lative measures  required  for  this  pur- 
pose " — be  omitted. 

LoED  ABEEDAEE  was  understood 
to  say  that  he  thought  the  Commission 
should  direct  some  of  its  attention  to  the 
defects  of  the  present  law. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  said, 
the  Commission  would  naturally  extend 
its  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  ren- 
dered the  law  as  it  now  stood  ineffectual 
for  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Words  "and  upon  the  legislative 
measures  required  for  this  purpose " 
ioithdraum. 

Motion,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  LAW. 

QUESTION.      OBSEEVATIONS. 

LoED  CHELMSFORD  rose  to  ask 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  Whether  he  is  prepared  to 
introduce  a  BUI  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations for  the  amendment  of  the 
Marriage  Law  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  Marriage  Law  Commission  pre- 
sented to  the  House  in  1868  ?  The  sub- 
ject was  one  of  very  g^eat  importance, 
and  it  was  hardly  possible  to  over-esti- 
mate the  importance  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Royal  Commission.  Be- 
fore the  issue  of  that  Commission  a 
celebrated  case  occurred  which  was  tried 
in  the  Courts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
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and  ultimately  came  up  to  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  in  which  there  was  a 
great  conflict  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  Scotch  law, 
and  also  as  to  the  law  relating  to  mixed 
marriages  in  Ireland.  The  difficulties 
and  perplexities  of  the  state  of  the  law 
which  that  case  disclosed  led  to  a  very 
general  desire  that  an  endeavour  should 
be  made  if  possible  to  bring  the  Mar- 
riage Law  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  into  closer  conformity. 
The  Royal  Commission  was  accordingly 
issued  in  1865  ;  the  scope  of  its  inquiry 
was  very  wide,  extending  into  the  state 
and  operation  of  the  various  laws  affect- 
ing marriage  now  in  force  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  also 
into  the  laws  affecting  the  marriage  of 
Her  Majesty's  European  subjects  in 
India  and  in  foreign  countries.  The 
Commission  included  five  Members,  one 
of  whom  had  been  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
four  who  afterwards  occupied  the  Wool- 
sack— and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
was  impossible  to  appoint  a  body  of  men 
more  capable  of  conducting  such  an  in- 
vestigation than  those  who  sat  on  that 
Commission.  Their  inquiry  ranged  over 
a  considerable  period — partly  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  together  many 
of  the  Commissioners  who  had  judici^ 
and  other  professional  duties  to  perform 
in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  But  at 
length  their  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able Report  was  prepared  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord 
Selborne)  and  presented  in  1868.  The 
Report  recommended  several  most  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  Marriage  Law, 
the  effect  of  which  could  not  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  following  words  of 
the  Report  itself : — 

"Should  our  recommendations  in  their  ge- 
neral substance  become  law  the  great  object 
of  uniformity  Trill  have  been  accomplished,  the 
law  will  be  simplified  and  consolidated,  the 
highest  practicable  security  for  the  facility, 
certainty,  and  safety  of  marriage  will  hare  been 
attained  without  any  infringement  of  religious 
liberty,  or  antagonism  between  the  authority  of 
the  State  and  the  influence  of  religion,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  will  be  no  sensible  inter- 
ference with  the  previously  accustomed  course 
of  regular  marriage  as  hitherto  solemnized  in 
EngUmd,  in  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland." 

Eight  years  had  since  passed  away,  but 
not  one  step  had  yet  been  taken  to  give 
efiect  to  these  recommendations.  A 
matter  of  that  great  importance  could 
only  be  undertaken  by  the  authority  of 
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the  Goyernment,  and  therefore  he  had 
urged  successive  occupants  of  the  Wool- 
sack to  deal  with  it ;  but  he  had  always 
been  told  that  other  questions  of  more 

firessing  importance  claimed  attention, 
t  might  be  asked  why  he  had  not  taken 
up  the  subject  himself  ? — but  his  answer 
was  that  he  had  left  office  before  the 
Keport  of  the  Commissioners  was  laid 
on  the  Table.  It  was  a  matter  of  great 
regret  and  almost  of  reproach  that  the 
labours  of  such  a  Commission  should 
have  been  entirely  thrown  away,  or 
have  at  all  events  remained  so  long  un- 
fruitful ;  and,  therefore,  he  wished  to 
ask  whether  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  would  bring  in 
a  Bill  on  the  subject  ? 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
agreed  with  almost  all  that  had  fallen 
from  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Chelmsford),  and  was  not  surprised,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  question, 
that  he  had  now,  as  on  former  occasions, 
called  attention  to  it.  He  had  himself 
always  felt,  and  still  felt,  that  it  was  a 
very  great  and  very  grave  reproach  to 
this  country  that,  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  most  important  re- 
lation of  life  the  laws  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  were  essentially 
different;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  in  some 
parts  of  that  United  Kingdom  the  laws 
on  that  subject  should  be  of  a  character 
such  as  to  expose  the  constitution  of  that 
relation  to  the  greatest  doubt,  uncer- 
tainty, and  peril.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  had  referred  to  one  great  example 
of  the  absurdity  and  peculiarity  of  the 
law  on  this  subject  which  preceded  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  might  also 
have  referred  to  a  much  more  recent 
case  which  came  before  their  Lordships 
in  their  judicial  capacity  in  the  course  of 
last  Session,  and  which  was  a  most  strik- 
ing and  singular  instance  of  the  cloud  of 
doubt  and  ambiguity  that  could  be 
thrown  around  the  question  of  an  allega- 
tion of  marriage  in  the  Northern  part  of 
the  Kingdom.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  was  undoubtedly  right  in  saying 
that  this  subject  was  not  only  a  very  im- 
portant, but  also  a  very  large  one.  In 
every  word  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  said  as  to  the  value  of  the  Beport  of 
the  Commission,  the  interesting  charac- 
ter of  the  Report  and  the  expediency  of 
the  recommendations  which  it  made,  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  concurred.  At  the 
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same  time  it  was  impossible  for  any  of 
their  Lordships  to  disguise  from  them- 
selves that  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
propose  a  measure  of  legislation  on  this 
subject,  that  measure  must  necessarily  be 
one  which  must  occupy  a  considerable 
time,  and,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  would 
create  a  considerable  amount  of  opposi- 
tion. It  was  proved  before  the  Com- 
mission that  there  were  in  Scotland  strong 
opponents  of  any  change  in  the  law ;  and 
in  Ireland  any  question  affecting  the 
marriage  law  would  necessarily  engen- 
der religious  controversies. .  He  did  not 
say  that  he  shoidd  shrink  from  intro- 
ducing a  measure  on  the  subject — in 
fact,  in  the  course  of  last  Session  he 
entertained  a  very  sanguine  hope  that  he 
might  have  been  able  in  the  present 
Session  to  ask  their  Lordships'  consent  to 
a  change  in  the  Marriage  Law,  and  he 
took  steps  for  the  preparation  of  a  Bill 
on  the  subject  in  the  course  of  last 
Autumn.  But  he  found  that,  as  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  the  list  of  measures 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
propose  to  Parliament  during  the  pre- 
sent Session  amounted  to  a  number 
which  took  away  any  reasonable  hope  of 
being  able  to  add  to  them  a  measure  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Marriage  Law. 
Their  Lordships  had  had  already  before 
them  three  of  the  measures  which  he 
called  necessary  measures  this  Session — 
one  with  reference  to  the  Appellate 
Jurisdiction,  another  on  the  subject  of 
Patents,  and  a  third — a  very  large  and 
very  important  measure — for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Judicature  of  Ireland.  But 
there  were  at  least  three  other  measures 
which  were  ready  for  introduction,  or 
almost  so,  and  were  only  awaiting  the 
prospect  of  their  being  passed — he  would 
not  say  in  that  House,  for  it  might  be 
easy  enough  to  pass  them  there,  but  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  He 
hoped  the  Session  would  not  pass  over 
without  Parliament  being  able  to  con- 
sider a  Bill  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Law.  He  hoped  to  be  able 
to  introduce  the  Bill  after  Easter.  Next 
to  that  was  a  measure  which  was  urgently 
called  for,  more  particularly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  caused  by  the 
Judicature  Act — he  meant  a  measure  on 
the  subject  of  juries.  The  Judicature 
Act  had  greatly  increased  the  work  of 
juries.  There  was  another  measure 
which  was  very  much  demanded  in  con- 
sequence of  the  changes  recently  made 
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in  tbe  \«w — he  meant  a  measure  for  con- 1  C!ommitteee,niay  take  part  in  all  the  proceedings 
Bolidating  and  amending  the  crowd  of  '*"      '  '—»  — '  — '^>-  *—'      •■ 

statutes  on  the    subject    of   Evidence. 


Q^hose  were  three  measures  which,  if  he 
could  see  the  least  prospect  of  their 
being  passed  in  the  other  House  of 
FarUament,  he  should  at  once  ask  their 
Liordships  to  entertain  in  this  House. 
But  he  was  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
that  the  six  measures  which  he  had 
mentioned  could  be  disposed  of  in  one 
Session ;  and  in  these  circumstances  it 
-would  be  idle  and  turn  legislation  into 
a  mockery,  to  lay  on  their  Lordships' 
Table  a  Bill  upon  that  great  su^ect, 
the  amendment  of  the  Marriage  Law. 
That  was  the  explanation  he  had  to 
give  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
and  he  gave  it  with  the  most  anxious 
desire  that  the  first  moment  he  could 
Bee  his  way  to  such  a  measure  being 
entertained  by  Parliament,  a  Bill  should 
be  introduced  to  give  effect  to  the  main 
^pcommendation  of  Commission. 

Honae  adjonmed  at  a  quarter  past  aeren 

o'dook  to-moTTOw   a  quarter 

before  Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OP    COMMONS, 
Monday,  27M  Mareh,  1876. 


TSXa  \i'\:va.\  —  Sblbct  CommrBB  —  Eccle- 
""««riMil  Dilapidations  Acts,  nominated. 

ScFPLT — eontiditnd  in  Committu — Cim,  8sK- 
TicE  EsmuTia — £e$olutiont  [March  24]  re- 
ported. 

PcBLic  Bnxs  —  Ordered  —  Firtt  Stading  — 
Notices  to  Qnit  (Ireland)  •  [114]. 

Second  Seading  —  Coroners  (Dublin)*  [104]; 
Trade  Union  Act  (1871)  Amendment*  [92]. 

Referred  to  Select  Committee— PooXbeg  Light- 
houae*  [1061. 

Committee  —  Merchant   Shipping    [49]  —  e.p.; 

Mutiny  • — a.p. 
Withdrawn — Union  Bating  (Ireland)  *  [68]. 

PAKUAMENT— PRIVATE  BILL  COM- 
MITTEES — BEFEREE8—  INSTRUCTION. 
EESOLUTION. 

Mb.  MOWBBAT,  in  rising  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  Beport  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Beferees,  and 
to  more — 

"  That  it  he  an  Instmction  to  Committees  on 
Priyate  Bills,  that  Beferees,  appointed  to  such 


thereof,  hut  without  the  power  of  voting," 

said,  he  had  to  express  his  regret  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the     University    of    Cambridge    (Mr. 
Spencer  Walpole)  was  prevented  from 
attending  in  the  House  that  evening.   Li 
consequence  of  his   absence,    he  (Mr. 
Mowbray)  had  to  undertake  the  duty 
he  was  now  fulfilling,    and  in  doing 
so,  he  would  remind  hon.   Gentlemen 
that  on  the  1 8th  February  last  the  House 
learnt  for  the  first  time,  somewhat  to  its 
surprise,  that  the  Beferees  upon  Private 
Bills,   who  were  not   Members  of  the 
House,  were  shown  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson)  to  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  exercising  the  right  of 
voting  upon  Private  Bill  Committees. 
He  was  ^r  from  intending  to  blame  the 
gentlemen  who  had  exercised  a  right 
which  they  believed  they  possessed,  and 
which  appeared  to  result  from  the  legiti- 
mate construction  to  be  put  on  the  Stand- 
ing Orders  of  the  House,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  were  igfuorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  Beferees  voted  as  well  as 
sat  in  the  Committees  to  which  they  were 
nominated.     Under  those  circumstances, 
and  upon  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow,  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  and  report  on  the  po- 
sition of  the  Beferees  of  the  House  with 
reference  to  Private  Bill  legislation,  and 
as  to  the  legality    and  expediency  of 
allowing  them  the  same  power  of  voting 
upon  Private  Bills  as  was  enjoyed  by 
Members  of  Parliament  regularly  elected 
by  constituencies.    The  Committee  had 
met,  and  he  would  now  shortly  call  atten- 
tion both  to  the  statements  contained  in 
its  Beport,  and  to  the  conclusions  which 
the  Committee  drew.  The  Committee  were 
materially  assisted  by  the  evidence  of 
two  most  able  and  experienced  witnesses. 
One  was  the  very  able  and  learned  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (Sir  Erskine 
May),  who  had  been  so  long  regarded  as 
a  great  authority  and  exponent  of  Par- 
liamentary law  and  usage,  and  the  other 
was  Lord  Winmarleigh,  better  known, 
perhaps,  as  Colonel  Wilson-Patten,  who 
could  say  what  no  other  man  could  say, 
that  he  had  sat  in  this  House  for  upwards 
of  40  years,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year.when  he  held  ofiice  under  the  Crown, 
he  had  been  a  Member  of  the  Standing 
Orders  Committee  for  40  years,  and  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  time  he  had  been 
Chairman  of  the  Committee.    Colonel 
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Wilson-Fatten  was  himself  the  origina- 
tor  of  the  Eeferees,  who  was  first  ap- 
pointed in  1864,  and  who,  in  1865,  were 
constituted  a  Court  of  Beferees  for 
questions  of  lociu  itandi,  which  tribunal 
was  in  existence  at  the  present  day. 
With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  duties 
of  the  fieferees,  the  Select  Committee 
proposed  to  make  no  change  whatever. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  of  1 864 
was  so  favourably  regarded  by  that  House 
and  by  Parliament  that  in  1867  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  Bill  by  which  the  Court 
of  Eeferees  was  empowered  to  adminis- 
ter oaths  just  the  same  as  Committees 
on  Private  Bills.  In  1868  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Chester  (Mr. 
Dodson)  proposed  considerably  to  extend 
the  powers  of  Referees,  and  at  that  time 
Lord  Hotham,  then  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Standing  Orders,  said  he 
had  consulted  that  Committee  on  the 
subject,  and  he  moved  and  carried  a 
Motion  by  which  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Committee  of  Selection  might  refer  any 
opposed  Private  BiU,  or  any  group  of 
such  Bills,  to  a  Committee  consisting  of 
four  Members  and  a  Beferee.  Standing 
Orders  were  made  from  time  to  time  in 
pursuance  of  that  Motion.  Lord  Hotham 
m  his  speech  spoke  of  every  Committee 
having  the  advantage  of  the  presence 
and  assistance  of  a  Beferee,  "who  should 
have  a  vote,"  but  neither  in  his  Motion 
as  carried  in  the  House,  nor  in  the  Stand- 
ing Orders,  was  any  mention  qiade  of  the 
power  of  voting.  It  further  appeared 
from  extracts  £rom  the  evidence  g^ven 
before  the  Committee  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  authoritative  witnesses,  the  assumed 
right  of  the  Beferees  to  vote  in  Commit- 
tee on  Private  Bills  was  not  according  to 
Parliamentary  usage,  but  was  a  distinct 
departure  from  it.  Sir  Erskine  May 
declared  that  only  those  who  were  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  should  vote,  and  that 
learned  gentleman  also  stated,  in  answer 
to  a  Question — 

"  Having  fiUly  considered  all  these  points,  if  I 
may  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  whole 
case,  I  think  that  in  1868  the  House  made  a 
slight  slip  upon  the  advice  of  Lord  Hotham." 

He  also  added  that  the  House  had  un- 
questionable power  to  regulate  all  its 
proceedings  on  such  matters  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  duties  which  it  called  upon 
its  officers  to  perform,  and  that  it  could 
not  do  an  iUegal  act  on  such  points  in 
such  a  way  that  any  action  could  lie 
against  it  in  any  Court  of  Law ;  but,  on 

Mr.  Motohray 


the  other  hand,  he  declared  that  what 
had  been  done  in  the  present  matter  was 
a  clear  departure  from  Parliamentary 
usage  and  Parliamentary  principle.  He 
(Mr.  Mowbray)  would  not  trouble  the 
House  further  with  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee ;  but  he  wished  to 
point  out  that  the  unanimous  conclusion 
of  the  Committee  was,  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  ancient  Parliamentary  usage 
and  opposed  to  constitutional  principles 
to  allow  the  Beferees  the  right  of  voting ; 
and  therefore  the  Committee  recom- 
mended that  instructions  should  be  given 
that  the  Beferees  should  have  power  to 
take  part  in  all  proceedings  of  Private 
Bill  Committees  except  in  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  voting.  That  was  the 
Beport  of  a  very  large  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  21  Members,  men  of  g^eat  ez- 
Eerience  in  that  House.  In  conclusion, 
e  would  move  the  Besolution,  confirma- 
tory of  that  Beport. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  Committees  on 
Private  Bills,  that  Referees,  appointed  to  such 
Committees,  may  take  part  in  ail  the  proceedings 
thereof,  hut  without  the  power  of  voting." — 
{Hr.  Mowbray.) 

Mb.  BAIKES  said,  he  joined  in  the 
regret  expressed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
relative  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  At 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  the  course 
now  proposed  was  the  most  convenient 
mode  of  giving  expression  to  the  decision 
at  which  the  Select  Committee  had  ar- 
rived. The  Committee  had  considered 
their  Beport  with  exceedingly  great  care, 
and  had  made  a  very  positive  and  expli- 
cit declaration ;  but  he  thought  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  proposal  now 
made  had  been  a  proposal  to  alter  the 
Standing  Orders,  instead  of  merely  pro- 
ceeding by  formal  Instruction  to  esta- 
blish a  practice  which  might  hereafter  be 
stigmatized  as  another  slip  made  by  this 
House.  If  a  change  were  made,  it  would 
be  better  to  embody  it  in  the  Standing 
Orders.  He  thought  that  would  afiford 
a  more  convenient  opportunity  for  consi- 
dering various  other  questions  raised  in 
the  matter  which  could  not  be  disposed 
of  by  the  mere  adoption  of  an  Instruc- 
tion of  this  sort.  Whenever  the  question 
was  again  before  the  House,  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  invite  the  consideration  of 
Parliament  to  the  propriety  of  returning 
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to  the  old  number  of  Members  upon  a 
Private  Bill  (^ommittee,  and,  instead  of 
constituting  such  Ck>mmittees  as  at  pre- 
sent of  four  Members,  to  constitute  them 
of  five.  He  declared  now,  as  he  had 
declared  when  the  question  was  before 
the  House  on  a  previous  occasion,  that 
he  was  not  wedded  to  the  desirability  of 
keeping  up  the  present  mode  of  refer- 
ence ;  he  only  submitted  to  the  House 
that  he  thought  the  system  had  worked 
well,  and  that  it  was  not  perhaps  desir- 
able, under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  under  the  form  of  the  Mo- 
tion originally  submitted  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow,  to  change  a  sys- 
tem which  he  thought  had  worked  well. 
But  he  quite  admitted  on  that  previous 
occasion  that  if  the  question  were  gone 
into,  the  vote  of  the  Referees  would  be 
found  to  be  of  so  anomalous  a  character 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  sustain  it. 
He  had  no  opposition  to  offer  to  the 
present  Motion ;  but  he  presumed  that 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  returned 
to  the  House,  he  would  move  an  altera- 
tion of  the  Standing  Orders  to  meet  the 
case,  and  that  would  be  the  best  course 
to  adopt. 

Sib  EDWAED  COLEBEOOKE  said, 
he  wished  to  make  one  remark  as.  to  the 
decision  to  which  the  Select  Committee 
had  arrived,  and  he  was  the  more 
anxious  to  do  that,  because  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  made  the 
Motion  now  before  the  House  had  un- 
consciously fallen  into  an  error  in  stating 
that  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses — Sir 
Srskine  May  and  Lord  Winmarleigh — 
had  settled  the  question.  No  doubt, 
the  Committee  had  followed  the  opinion 
given  on  the  high  authority  of  Sir 
Erskine  May;  but  with  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Winmarleigh,  it  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  Members  of 
the  Committee  that,  when  the  question 
was  put  to  him  as  a  matter  of  principle 
or  expediency,  he  waived  his  opinion  in 
consideration    of    the    opinion  already 

f'.ven  by  Sir  Erskine  May.  He  (Sir 
dward  Colebrooke)  thought  it  right  to 
caU  attention  to  that  fact,  because  other- 
wise a  wrong  impression  might  get 
abroad.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
strong  opinion  given  by  the  Committee, 
that  allowing  votes  to  Beferees  was  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution,  for  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  on  the 
same  evidence  on  which  the  Committee 
relied,  the  authority  of  the  House  was 


pronounced  so  high  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  it  to  suppress  Private  Bill 
Committees  altogether,  and  refer  all  such 
measures  to  the  reports  of  gentlemen 
who  were  not  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  said,  he  had  no 
wish  to  prolong  the  debate  upon  the 
question,  for  no  hon.  Member  seemed 
inchned  to  oppose  the  Motion  before  the 
House.  He  would  only  say  that  he  was 
himself  perfectly  content  with  the  point 
brought  before  the  House  as  being 
proved  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Sir 
Erskine  May  that  it  was  unconstitutional 
for  this  House  to  do  what  was  done  on  a 
certain  occasion  in  1868,  when,  in  the 
words  of  that  learned  gentleman,  the 
House  made  a  slight  slip.  The  Com- 
mittee had  accordingly  reported  that  the 
House  ought  to  retrace  the  step.  He 
took  it  from  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees (Mr.  Eaikes)  that  this  Eesolution 
would  be  considered  by  the  Standing 
Orders  Committee,  and  that  it  would  be 
embodied  in  a  change  of  the  Standing 
Orders.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  what 
had  been  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
turning to  Committees  of  five  Members, 
for  he  thought  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  they  should  get  rid  of  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Chairman  on  small  Commit- 
tees, and  should  return  to  the  former 
number  of  Members  upon  a  Committee, 
but  that  was  not  the  subject  which  was 
now  before  the  House.  He  cordially 
supported  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  Com- 
mittees on  Private  Bills,  that  Keforees,  appointed 
to  such  Committees,  may  take  part  in  all  the 
proceedings  thereof,  bat  without  the  power  of 
voting. 

FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOPS  COMMIS- 
SION.— THE  REPORT.— QUESTION. 
Mr.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether  he  will  bring  in  a 
Bill  this  Session  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops Commissioners,  that  owners  of 
water  inills  should  have  power  to  make 
up  lost  time  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  could  not  undertake  to  bring  in 
the  Bill  specified  in  the  Question  of  the 
hon?  Member,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  call  atten- 
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tion  that  Session  to  the  whole  of  the 
Report  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
CopimisBioners,  and  if  he  dealt  with  only 
one  part  of  it  other  parties  interested 
might  complain.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  the  question  piecemeal,  it  would  be 
better  to  deal  with  the  whole  Eeport 
fully  next  Session. 

ARjnr— WAR  DEPARTMENT  CON- 
TRACTS.—QUESTION. 

Me.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  it  is  the  fact  that 
the  contract  for  the  conveyance  or  haul- 
age to  or  from  the  depots  of  the  War 
Department  at  Athlone,  Belfast,  Our- 
ragh,  Dublin,  and  Enniskillen,  were  re- 
newed for  a  further  period  of  three  years 
with  the  then  contractor,  in  August  last, 
being  before  the  expiry  of  the  existing 
contract,  without  giving  any  other  car- 
rier an  opportunity  of  tendering  ? 

Mb.  QATHORNE  HARDY :  Sir,  the 
statement  contained  in  the  Question  is 
correct  under  the  following  circum- 
stances:— In  1870,  on  the  usual  notice 
being  given  by  public  advertizement, 
only  one  tender  was  received,  and  this 
from  the  previous  contractors,  who  were 
accordingly  granted  a  renewal  for  three 
years.  In  1873  these  contractors  were 
again  the  only  persons  who  sent  in  a 
tender,  but,  as  they  had  raised  their 
rates,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Con- 
trol department  to  conduct  the  work. 
This  was  found  not  to  answer,  and,  as 
the. contractors  in  question  had  reduced 
some  of  their  rates,  they  were  given  the 
contract  for  three  years  from  August, 
1 87S.  Eighteen  months  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  they  ofiEered  to 
reduce  their  rates  by  6  per  cent,  provided 
they  were  given  a  fresh  contract  for  three 
years,  and  as,  after  inquiry,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  other 
tenders  being  received,  the  contract  was 
extended  for  a  further  period  of  three 
years  on  the  reduced  terms  offered. 

ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

QTTESTION. 

Mb.  STACPOOLE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  When  he  will  be  pre- 
pared to  state  his  intentions  with  re- 
ference to  an  assimilation  of  the  offices 
of  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  and  the 
head  of  the  Medical  Department  as 
regards  period  of  service  and  retire- 
ment; and,  whether  he  contemplates 
any  other  steps  whereby  both  the  pay 
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of  Army  Veterinary  Surgeons  may  be 
increased  and  the  path  to  promotion 
opened  up  to  them  ? 

AIb.  GATHORNE  hardy,  in  reply, 
said,  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  under 
consideration.  There  were,  however, 
very  g^eat  difficulties  in  the  way.  la 
consequence  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  the  actuary  had  in  hand  he  (Mr. 
Gathome  Hardy)  could  not  fix  a  time 
for  dealing  with  the  question ;  but  he 
was  most  anxious  that  the  Army  Veteri- 
nary department  should  be  put  in  a  more 
satisfactory  state,  especially  as  regarded 
the  term  for  which  ike  principal  veteri- 
nary surgeon  should  h<ud  his  appoint- 
ment. 

EDUCATION— THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH- 
LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  Whether  he  can  inform 
the  House  when  he  wUl  be  able  to  brings 
in  the  Education  Bill  mentioned  in  the 
Queen's  Speech,  and  especially  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  do  so  before  the  5th 
of  April,  the  day  fixed  for  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Elementary  Educatioa 
Act  Amendment  Bill? 

VisooTJMT  8AND0N :  Sir,  I  quite  un- 
derstand the  anxiety  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  to  know  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Bill  respecting  Primary- 
Education,  as  I  suffered  myself  from 
the  same  anxiety  in  1873,  when  a 
Bill  respecting  Elementary  Education 
was  announced  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  In  that  year,  however, 
if  my  memory  serves  me,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  was  not  able  to  bring  his 
Bill  before  the  House  till  the  12th  of 
June.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  introduce 
the  Government  measure  respecting  edu- 
cation shortly  after  Easter,  and,  anyhow, 
I  sincerely  trust  that  history  will  not  so 
far  repeat  itself  as  that  I  should  be  com- 
pelled to  put  off  its  introduction  till  the 
12th  of  June,  the  comparatively  late  date 
when  he  brought  in  lus  last  measure. 

GREENWICH  PENSIONERS  IN  GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOY.— QUESTION. 
Mr.  QORST  asked  the  Civil  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  Whether  he  is  aware 
that  Greenwich  Pensioners  employed  on 
the  hired  list  of  the  Royal  Dockyard  are 
deprived,  while  so  employed,  of  their 
pensions;  and,    irhether   he  will   give 
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such  directions  as  will  enable  Qreenwich 
Pensionera  to  work  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  as  they  now  may  for  pri- 
vate employers,  without  giving  up  their 

pensions  ?      

SiE  MAS8EY  LOPES,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  quite  correct  in  the  statement  that 
pensioners  in  Greenwich  Hospital  were 
debarred  from  receiving  pensions  when 
employed  in  the  Eoyal  Dockyard.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Act  of  1865  bodUy  infirmity 
•was  one  of  the  conditions  of  receiving 
either  an  in-door  or  out-door  pension  at 
Greenwich  Hospital.  Since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1 865  that  test  was  no  longer 
a  necessary  consideration.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  Greenwich 
pensioners  should  be  treated .  exception- 
ally, and  they  would  in  future  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  naval  pen- 
sioners, and  therefore  allowed  to  receive 
their  pension  while  working  in  a  Go- 
vernment establishment. 

REGI8TET  OP  DEEDS  OFFICE  (lEE- 

LAND)— THE  REPOKT. 

QtJESTION. 

Me.  M'CAETHT  DOWNING  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Eegistry  of  Deeds  Office  (Ire- 
land), have  made  their  Beport ;  and,  if 
60,  when  it  may  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  and  printed  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply,  said, 
the  Beport  upon  the  office  referred  to 
•was  not  the  Report  of  any  Commis- 
sioners, but  of  some  gentlemen  who  had 
been  requested  to  favour  the  Treasury 
•with  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  It 
•was  not  UBUid  to  lay  such  a  Beport  upon 
the  Table ;  but,  if  legislation  were  neces- 
sary, fiill  information  would  be  given  to 
the  House. 

EGYPT— EGYPTIAN  FINANCE— MR. 
CATE'S  REPORT.— QUESTION. 

Mk.  SAMUELSON  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  inas- 
much as  the  Beport  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Shoreham 
(Mr.  Cave)  is  not  to  be  made  public  at 
present,  he  will,  at  any  rate,  state  whe- 
ther the  more  complete  information  now 
in  his  possession  has  induced  him  to 
modify,  favourably  or  otherwise,  the 
opinion  pre'viously  formed  by  him  as  to 
the  financial  condition  of  Egjpt  ? 


622 

The  CH  ANCELLOB  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB:  Sir,  though  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  not,  by  the  Forms  of  the  House, 
been  able  to  place  his  Question  upon  the 
Notice  Paper  in  the  shape  in  which  he 
now  puts  it,  I  understand  it  to  refer  to 
the  expressions  used  by  myself  in  the 
course  of  a  speech  made  six  weeks  ago, 
in  which  I  referred  to  tlie  opinion  I  had 
formed  as  to  the  financial  condition  of 
Egypt.  I  formed  this  opinion  upon  the 
information  which  I  had  at  that  time 
privately  received  from  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Shoreham.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  the  full  Beport  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  and  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  to  modify  in  any  way  the  opi- 
nion which  I  then  expressed.  Of  course, 
six  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  six  weeks 
make  a  difference  in  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  a  country  where  there  are  pubUc 
bonds  to  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
In  other  respects  I  see  no  reason  to 
modify  or  alter  the  opinion  I  have  ex- 
pressed. I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  referring  to  something  which  was  said 
the  other  night  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Prime  Minister,  who,  in  answering 
a  Question  put  to  him,  used  words  which 
I  think  have  been  misunderstood.  When 
my  right  hon.  Friend  spoke  the  other 
day  of  the  "  unsettled  condition  of 
Egyptian  finance,"  he  did  not  refer  to 
any  particular  disclosures  made  in  Mr. 
Cave's  Beport,  but  only  to  what  is  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  House  and  to 
all  the  world — namely,  that  the  Khedive 
is  endeavouring  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  correction  of  the  faults  in  the 
present  financial  condition  of  Egpyt,  but 
that  no  decision  has  been  arrived  at.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  publication  of 
the  Beport  would  be  injurious  to  the 
Khedive ;  but  we  are  bound  to  respect 
his  wishes  on  the  subject. 


PERU— CREW  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP 
"  TALISMAN."— QUESTION. 

Me.  GOUBLET  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  What  steps  he  intends 
to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  immediate  release  of  the  Captain 
and  second  Officer  of  the  steamer  "  Talis- 
man," seeing  that,  in  the  Despatches  of 
the  British  Consul,  Mr.  March,  dated 
the  28th  day  of  October  and  the  10th 
day  of  November  1876,  he  informed 
Earl  Derby  that  tiie  President  of  Peru 
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had  promised  to  liberate  the  crew  if  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  condemned 
the  ship ;  and,  what  measures  he  intends 
to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
compensation  from  the  Peruvian  Go- 
vernment for  the  enforced  impressment 
of  the  crew  ? 

Mr.  DISEAELI  :  I  have  referred  to 
the  correspondence,  and  especially  to 
the  two  despatches  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  do  not  think  they  in  any  way 
justify  the  statement  put  forward  in  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  His 
statement  is  that  Mr.  March  -"  informed 
Lord  Derby  that  the  President  of  Peru 
had  promised  to-  liberate  the  crew,  if  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  condemned  the 
ship."  Now,  I  find  on  referring  to  the 
Papers  that  Mr.  March  states  that  the 
President  promises  to  release  the  crew 
when  the  Court  of  Appeal  pronounces 
sentence — a  very  different  statement,  as 
the  House  will  see,  from  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Member.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
peal did  pronounce  sentence  that  the 
ship  was  good  prize ;  that  the  captain 
and  mate  were  to  be  tried,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  crew  were  to  be  released. 
The  crew  have  been  released ;  the  trial 
of  the  captain  and  mate  is  now  proceed- 
ing, and  we  are  expecting  daily,  I  may 
say  hourly,  to  hear  the  result  of  the  trial. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  com- 
pensation, the  whole  matter  wiU  be  put 
before  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
when  we  receive  from  our  Minister  in 
Peru  the  statement  of  the  crew  and 
further  information. 

EGYPT— ME.  CAVE'S  SPECIAL  MISSION. 

QUESTIOIf. 

The  Maeqtjess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
Li  explanation  of  the  Question  I  wish 
to  put,  the  House  will  perhaps  allow 
me  to  point  out  that  the  Supplementary 
Estimate  for  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Cave's 
mission  to  Egypt  was  postponed  pend- 
ing the  publication  of  his  Eeport ;  and, 
SIS  we  now  understand  that  the  Eeport 
is  not  to  be  laid  on  the  Table,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  he  will  fix  a  day  for  taking  a 
Vote  for  the  Expenses  of  Mr.  Cave's 
Mission ;  and  whether  he  will  under- 
take that  it  shall  be  brought  on  at  a 
convenient  hour  ? 

Me.  DISEAELI:  I  shall,  of  course, 
Sir,  be  anxious  to  meet  the  convenience 

JTr.  Gourky 
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of  the  noble  Lord.  Apparently  he  asks 
me  to  g^ve  him  a  day.  Now,  I  will  put 
before  the  noble  Lord  and  before  the 
House  exactly  how  we  are  situated,  and 
the  noble  Lord  may  then  judge  for  him- 
self as  to  the  decision  at  which  we  can 
arrive.  The  Government  have  at  their 
disposal  before  Easter  only  five  days. 
One  must  be  allotted  to  the  Budget.  One 
must  be  allotted  to  the  Navy  Estimates, 
because  the  House  will  recollect  that, 
though  we  have  obtained  the  Vote  for 
Men,  we  have  not  obtained  the  Vote  for 
Wages.  Two  nights,  therefore,  must 
go.  I  had  hoped  to  devote  the  other 
three  nights  to  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill,  because,  unless  we  do  so,  we  shall 
not  be  able,  as  I  had  hoped,  to  proceed 
immediately  after  Easter  with  the  Edu- 
cation Bill.  At  the  same  time,  this  ar- 
rangement of  Business  depends  entirely 
upon  the  animus  of  the  noble  Lord  re- 
specting the  Eeport  of  Mr.  Cave.  If, 
for  instance,  the  noble  Lord  wishes  to 
propose  any  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the 
Government  with  reference  to  ^at  Ee- 
port, all  our  arrangements  shall  be 
thrown  over  instantly,  and  I  will  give 
the  noble  Lord  the  first  day  at  our  dis- 
posal. If,  however,  he  only  wants  per- 
haps a  preliminary  and  reconnoitring 
discussion  upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Cave's 
Eeport,  I  think  the  noble  Lord  will  agree 
with  me  that,  as  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
are  in  the  hands  of  independent  Mem- 
bers, considering  the  great  influence 
which  he  must  possess  with  his  friends, 
and  some  influence  which  I  may  possess 
with  the  House,  may  be  properly  used 
in  giving  him  on  a  Friday  or  a  Tuesday 
the  opportunity  which  he  seeks.  Next 
Friday  there  are  several  Motions  on  the 
Paper.  I  cannot  say  how  they  are  dis- 
tributed between  the  two  sides  of  the 
House.  [An  hon.  Meubeb:  They  all 
proceed  from  the  Opposition.]  I  under- 
stand they  are  all  on  the  side  of  the 
noble  Lord.  That  being  so,  I  shall  im- 
mediately attend  to  any  suggestion  made 
by  the  noble  Lord.  There  is  a  Motion 
on  Friday  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Kirkcaldy  Burghs  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell) upon  this  subject.  I  do  not  think 
the  Motion  one  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  the  noble  Lord  will  com- 
mit himself  by  supporting ;  but  if  he 
can  arrange  with  his  Friends  for  Friday, 
I  win  in  Committee  of  Supply  on  that 
day  have  the  Vote  proposed  which  he 
wishes  to  discuss.    I  hope  this  arrange- 
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ment  will  meet  the  views  of  the  noble 
Lord. 

CHIMIN AL  LAW—  DELAY  OF  JUSTICE 
—WINTER  ASSIZES.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  ELCHO  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther his  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  "  Times  " 
of  the  24th  instant : — 

"  South  Eastern  Circuit. — In  another  case  of 
manslaughter,  a  man  named  Breakspeare  was 
charf^ed  with  the  death  of  a  man  named  Wright, 
at  Watford,  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.  In 
consequence  of  tiie  present  state  of  the  law  the 
prisoner  had  this  charge  hanging  over  his  head 
for  no  less  than  eight  months,  without  the  pos- 
sihility  of  heing  brought  to  trial,  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  the  charge  having 
occurred  on  the  Slst  of  July  1875,  just  after  the 
last  summer  assizes,  theie  having  been  no  gaol 
delivery  in  the  winter ; " 

and,  whether  he  will  take  any  steps  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a  case  of 
hardship  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  was  sorry  this  man  had  been 
kept  waiting  for  trial  so  long.  The 
usual  practice  with  regard  to  Winter 
Assizes  had  been  this — At  the  end  of 
October  a  Betum  was  made  from  all  the 
^aols  throughout  the  country  of  all  the 
prisoners  confined  therein,  and  if  six 
prisoners  were  waiting  for  trial  in  any 
of  them  a  Winter  Assize  was  ordered 
to  be  held.  But,  as  there  happened  to 
be  only  one  man  in  confinement  here  no 
Winter  Assizes  were  held.  '  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  that  it  was 
a  great  hardship,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  Session  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
submit  some  measure  to  the  House 
which  would  prevent  such  cases  for  the 
future. 


POOE   LAW  —  WORKHOUSE    SUNDAY 
SERVICES  (OLDHAM).— QUESTION. 

Sib  THOMAS  BAZLEY  asked  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Whether  it  is  true  that  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  at  Oldham  ad- 
vertised for  a  religious  attendant  upon 
their  paupers  without  distinction  of  sect 
at  the  rate  of  £20  per  annum,  that  no 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  had 
applied  to  be  appointed,  but  that  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Davies,  a  Non-conformist  mi- 
nister, offered  his  services,  which  were 
accepted';  and,  whether  he  had  not  de- 


clined to  ratify  the  appointment  of  this 
gentleman  ? 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH:  The  Ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Baronet  scarcely  gives 
an  accurate  account  of  what  has  recently 
occurred  at  Oldham.  The  Guardians,  as 
I  am  informed,  addressed,  through  the 
master  of  the  workhouse,  a  circular  to 
the  clergy  and  ministers  of  other  deno- 
minatioqs,  inviting  them  to  undertake 
the  Sunday  services  in  succession.  The 
payment  of  £20  was  not  to  have  been 
m  compensation  for  such  services,  but 
was  to  have  been  made  to  the  funds  of 
the  Town  Mission,  and  that  would  not 
have  been  a  legal  charge  upon  the  rates. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  declined  to  sanc- 
tion the  appointment  of  Mr.  Davies, 
in  accordance  with  the  invariable  prac- 
tice of  the  Local  Government  Office, 
which  holds  that  the  chaplain  of  a  work- 
house must  be  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  view  is  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  given  so 
long  ago  as  when  Lord  Campbell  and 
Lord  Cranworth  were  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  and  was  confirmed  more  re- 
cently in  the  time  when  Lord  Coleridge 
and  Sir  George  Jessel  held  the  same 
appointments. 

ARMY  — ISSUE  OF  GROCERY  RATIONS. 
QUESTION. 

Sib  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  asked 
the  Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance,  Whe- 
ther a  report  in  one  of  the  public  news- 
papers is  correct,  that  the  Government 
intend  to  abandon  the  practice  of  issuing 
grocery  rations  to  the  troops  at  Alder- 
shot  and  other  large  stations  at  home 
and  abroad;  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
discontinuance  of  the  practice  will  not 
seriously  interfere  with  the  facility  for 
supplying  grocery  rations  to  an  army 
in  the  field  during  war,  one  of  the  ob- 

i'ects  for  which  the  system  was  estab- 
tshed  ? 

LoED  EUSTACE  CECIL  :  Sir,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Field-Marshal 
Com'manding-in-Chief,  the  practice  of 
issuing  g^rocery  rations  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  about  to  be  discontinued.  As 
regards  the  second  part  of  the  Question, 
it  IS  not  anticipated  that  increased  diffi- 
culty will  occur  in  supplying  field  ra- 
tions to  an  army  in  the  field. 

SiE  ALEXANDER  GOEDON  gave 
Notice  that  on  a  future  occasion  he 
would  call  attention  to  the  subject. 
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EGYPT— THE  PEOPOSED  NATIONAL 

BANK.— QUESTION. 
Mb.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
Copy  of  the  Correspondence  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Commissioner  in  the 
foundation  of  a  National  Bank  in  Egypt, 
or  to  act  as  a  receiver  of  part  of  the  re- 
venue of  Egypt  ? 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  It  would  not  be 
convenient  to  lay  a  Copy  of  the  Corre- 
spondence on  the  Table. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— THE  CASE  OP  JOSEPH 
HADLEY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  pease  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  c^ed  to  a  recent  judgment  of 
Mr.  Ingham,  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
at  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Joseph  Hadley,  a  boy 
charged  by  the  Excise  for  using  a  pistol 
without  having  a  Gun  Licence,  when 
Mr.  Ingham  is  reported  in  the  public 
prints  to  have  read  the  definition  of  a 
gun  in  the  Act  33  and  34  Yic.  o.  67, 
which  says — 

"  In  this  Act  the  term  '  gun '  includes  a  fire- 
arm of  any  description,  and  an  air  gun  or  amy 
other  kind  of  gun  from  which  any  uiot,  bullet, 
or  other  missile  can  be  discharged," 

and  then  dismissed  the  boy,  on  the 
grounds  that  a  pistol  was  not  a  gun 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  as  "  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  applied  to 
guns  and  not  to  pistols ; "  and,  whether 
he  has  made  any  representations  to  the 
Home  Office  on  the  subject  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  so  far  as  he  un- 
derstood the  ground  on  which  the  boy 
was'dischai^ed  from  custody,  it  was,  not 
that  the  article  in  question  was  not  a 
gun  or  pistol,  but  tiiat  it  waa  a  toy. 
Anyhow,  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
were  dealing  with  the  mattor. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL— [Bill  49.] 
{Sir  Charltt  Addtrlty,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhopt.) 
COMMITTEE.     [^Progreit  23rd  March.'] 
BiU  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Commitee.) 
Clause  3  (Sending  unseaworthy  ship 
to  sea  a  misdemeanor). 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL,  in  rising  to  move,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page   1,    line  13, 


before  "ship"  to  insert  "British,"  said, 
he  felt  profound  thankfulness  that  the 
opportunity  had  arisen  for  him  to  state 
to  the  House  some  of  the  terrible  evils 
from  which  the  Merchant  Service  was 
suffering,  and  he  trusted  that  as  the 
issue  now  before  them   was  the  vital 
part  of  the  Bill,  it  would  receive  the 
calm  consideration  which  it  deserved. 
Before  he  should  lay  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  his  proposition  before  the  Com- 
mittee he  felt  bound  to  correct  a  very 
serious  misapprehension.    Once  in  Com- 
mittee that  Session  and  once  at  the  close 
of  last  Session  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  stated  that  he  (Mr.  FlimsoU) 
was  perpetually  changing  his  ground, 
and  that  at  the  outset  he  had  distinctly 
asked  for  a  Government  survey  of  the 
whole  Mercantile  Marine  of  this  country. 
No  doubt  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
in  perfect  good  faith,  but  nothing  could 
be  wider  firom  the  fact.    If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  look  to  any  one  of  the 
series  of  Bills  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward on  this  subject,  he  would  find  that 
it  was  nothing  more  than  "  a  survey  of 
unclassed  ships  "  which  was  constantly 
referred  to.    He  would  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  j  udge  of  the  scope  of  his  Amend- 
ments by  repeating  the  instructions  he 
had  given  to  the  able  counsel  by  whom 
they  were  drawn   up.      He  called  his 
attention  to  Clause  3,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  that  the  object  of  the  clause  was  to 
prevent  the    sending    of   unseaworthy 
ships  to  sea ;  that  his  object  was  identi- 
cal with  that,  but  that  there  the  simi- 
larity ceased,  because  the  Bill  proposed 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  view   by 
threatening  punishment  to  those  who 
sent  unseaworthy  vessels  to  sea,  whereas 
the  object  of  the  Amendment  that  he 
wished  counsel  to  draw  was  to  prevent 
an  unseaworthy  vessel  being  sent  to  sea 
at  all.    He  did  not  know  whether  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  omitted 
the    word   "  British "  intentionally    or 
not.    He  supposed  unintentionally,  for 
if    the    omission    were  intentional,    it 
would  in  effect  amount  to  legislation  for 
foreign  ships  in  our  ports,  which  at  pre- 
sent it  was  not  desirable  to  undertake. 
He  did  not  deny  that  the  House  had  a 
perfect  right  to  legislate    for    foreign 
ships  in  British  waters ;  but  he  doubted 
the  judiciousness  of  such  legislation  at 
the  present  juncture.      They  would,  he 
had  no  doubt,  have  ultimately  to  legis- 
late for  foreign  ships,  because  it  would 
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be  unfair  to  British  ships  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  them  as  regarded  deck- 
loading  and  gp-ain  cargoes  and  leave  the 
foreigner  without  any  restriction,  as  that 
would  expose  our  ehipowners  to  an  un- 
fair competition,  which  was  very  far 
from  his  intention.  He  thought  it  well 
to  pull  the  beam  out  of  our  own  eye 
before  attempting  to  pull  the  mote  out 
of  our  brother's  eye.  His  great  object 
in  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice  was  to  prevent  rather  than 
punish.  We  had  experience  of  the 
latter  mode — threatening  punishment. 
The  result  of  legislation  of  that  kind  was 
that  in  two  years  and  a-half  we  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  three  convic- 
tions. There  had  been  six  trials  and 
only  three  convictions;  but  IS  cases 
analogous  to  those  in  which  convic- 
tions had  been  obtained  were  taking 
place  daily,  so  that  the  whole  time  of  the 
Judges  might  be  taken  up  with  them. 
That  would  be  a  most  costly  mode  of 
proceeding.  In  how  few  cases  could 
convictions  be  obtained !  If  an  unsea- 
worthy  ship  was  lost  at  sea,  no  convic- 
tion would  be  obtained,  because  the  evi- 
dence on  which  alone  it  could  be  obtained 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  If,  again, 
the  vessel  made  her  voyage  without  dis- 
aster, no  prosecution  would  be  instituted 
from  the  simple  circumstance  that  the 
voyage  had  been  made  in  safety.  As 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Traide  had 
asked  on  a  former  occasion,  Would  they 
punish  a  man  for  having  carried  his 
ship  safely  ?  It  was  only  by  the  rarest 
accident  they  could  obtain  such  evidence 
as  would  carry  a  conviction.  The  method 
of  proceeding  by  threatening  punishment 
was  also  open  to  this  objection — that  the 
zeal  with  which  the  law  was  adminis- 
tered depended  on  very  varying  influ- 
ences. Much  would  depend  on  the 
amount  of  excitement  that  might  prevail 
on  the  subject.  If  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  should  ebb — though,  thank  God, 
it  had  not  yet  begun  to  ebb — the  execu- 
tive energies  of  the  Department  would 
be  paralyzed.  The  same  remark  would 
apply  to  the  outports.  It  was  not 
always,  even  when  evidence  was  at 
hand,  that  a  prosecution  was  instituted. 
The  Board  of  Trade  daUy  condemned 
vessels  as.  not  fit  to  go  to  sea  which  were 
afterwards  broken  up,  and  there  must 
have  been  the  means  of  prosecuting  the 
owners  of  many  of  them.  Why  was 
not  that  done?     Simply,  he  believed, 


because  they  were  so  numerous.    As  to 
the  condition  in  which  many  of  those 
vessels  were  which  were  broken  up  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  he  would  read  a 
letter  dated  the  16th  of  March;  but — 
that  the  subject  might  be  discussed  with 
good  temper — without  uamingthe  writer, 
the  seaport  from  which  he  wrote,  or  the 
name  of  the  vessel.    He   believed  the 
letter  described  correctly  the  state  of 
things,  when  it  stated  that  the  fisher- 
men, seeing  the  rotten  condition  of  the 
hull,  asked  the  parties  if  they  wished 
the  loan  of  a  spade  to  dig  her  to  pieces. 
He  himself  saw  four  men  pull  away 
one-half  of  her  fore- quarter  with  a  rope, 
without  any  assistance  but  their  own 
hands.    Another  objection  to  the  theory 
of  threatening  punishment  was,  that  it 
exposed  the  respectable   shipowners — 
who  were  the  great  majority — to  very 
great  uncertainty    and    indefinite    lia- 
bility;  whereas,  under  the  system   he 
recommended,  action  was  limited  to  the 
cases  in  which  interference  was  neces- 
sary.   It  was  also  better  to  prevent  a 
disaster  than  threaten  to    punish  the 
author  of  it.    Instead  of  three  cases  in 
which  convictions  had  been  obtained, 
according  to  the  nearest  calculation  he 
could  jnake,   and  he    thought    it  was 
near  the  truth,  there  were  something 
like    3,500    unseaworthy    vessels    sent 
to  sea  ;  would  it  not  be  much  better  to 
prevent  these   when  the  great   result 
might  be  accomplished  without  any  in- 
terference with  respectable  men?    His 
system  would  be  not  only  far  more  effi- 
cacious, but    also  far  less  costly,  and 
would  compare  exceedingly  well  with 
the  three  convictions  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  effected.     The  survey  of  vessels 
ought    to    cost    the    country    nothing. 
Tl^ee-fourths  of  the  shipowners  of  this 
country  paid  voluntarily  to  have  their 
vessels  surveyed,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  do  gratuitously  for  a  bad  man  what 
good  men  were  ready  to  pay  for.  Again, 
the  proposed  remedy  of  the  BiU.  was 
contrary  to  all  the  legislation  of  past 
years.    Factory  owners  were  not  threat- 
ened.     The  law  did  not  say  that  unless 
they  boxed  off  their  machinery,  so  that 
the  people  could  work    under  certain 
conditions  of  safety,  they  would  be  guilty 
of  misdemeanour.     No ;   the  Inspector 
was  sent  into  the  mills,  and  if  he  found 
any  defect  he  ordered  it  to  be  attended 
to.    Then,  too,  if  inspection  were  made 
general,  it  would  cease  to  be  invidious. 
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He  wanted  the  law  to  deal  with  ship- 
owners as  it  did  with  factory  owners. 
He  wanted  it  to  lay  down  the  broad 
principle  that  sailors  were  as  much  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  their  lives  as 
any  other  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  that  no  man  ought  to  be  expected 
to  go  to  sea  in  any  ship  of  which  he  had 
not  some  assurance  that  it  was  seaworthy. 
The  State  could  undertake  that  either 
per  M  or  per  alium.  While  accepting 
the  duty,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the 
Government  should  discharge  it.  They 
might  employ  other  agencies.  In  taking 
security  for  the  qualifications  of  medic^ 
men,  and  in  providing  for  the  extension 
of  elementary  education,  we  did  not 
ignore  existing  agencies.  So  in  this 
case,  if  we  conceded  that  sailors  had 
equal  rights  to  the  protection  of  the 
law,  we  might  either  survey  ships  or 
accept  the  survey  of  Lloyd's.  In  men- 
tioning that  alternative,  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  the  advocate  of  any  particular  in- 
stitution ;  he  simply  wished  to  show  how 
we  might  bring  within  reasonable  com- 
pass the  efforts  necessary  for  securing 
the  seaworthiness  of  every  sea-going 
ship.  There  were  in  operation  at  Lloyd's 
two  opposing  influe^ces ;  the  shipowners 
sought  economy  and  the  underwriters 
efficiency,  and  these  two  interests  were 
fairly  balanced,  as  vacancies  were  filled 
up  by  elections  from  each  alternately. 
So  far  as  he  could  learn,  Lloyd's  pos- 
sessed the  confidence  of  all  shipowners 
and  shipbuilders  at  home  and  abroad, 
excepting,  of  course,  the  shipowners 
who  would  not  expend  sixpence  on  a 
ship  if  they  could  help  it,  but  who 
covered  themselves  with  ample  assur- 
ances and  awaited  the  result,  knowing 
that  they  were  pecuniarily  safe,  what- 
ever happened.  There  were  9,000  ships 
on  the  books  at  Lloyd's,  and  900  on  the 
Liverpool  book.  At  present  aU  steamers 
carrying  passengers,  and  all  vessels 
carrying  mail^,  were  surveyed ;  and,  as  it 
was  not  necessary  to  do  the  work  twice 
over,  the  deduction  of  these  would  re- 
duce the  work  of  survey  to  manageable 
proportions.  He  estimated  the  number 
that  required  survey  at  3,600,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  work  could  be  done  by 
the  Board  of  Trade — at  aU  events,  with 
assistance ;  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  already  consulted 
Lloyd's,  who  had  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  asisist  the  Government  in  an 
emergency.    His  Ame&dment  could  not 

Mr.  Flimioll 


come  into  operation  untilJanuary,  1877, 
and  he  had  very  little  doubt  that  the 
number  would  be  very  considerably  re- 
duced by  the  fact  that  survey  was 
about  to  be  made  compulsory.  As  soon 
as  the  House  had  made  up  its  mind  that 
there  should  be  a  compulsory  survey  of 
rotten  ships  there  would  be  a  great  stir, 
many  owners  would  seek  classification, 
and  he  would  venture  to  predict  a  de- 
crease of  one-fourth  or  a  fifth  in  the 
number  would  take  place,  for  their 
owners  would  either  make  them  sea- 
worthy or  break  them  up.  With  re- 
spect to  the  3,500  ships,  he  could  speak 
with  tolerable  precision  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  more  than  one-half.  He  could 
assure  the  House  that  there  were  1,894 
of  them  standing  in  urgent  need  of  a 
survey,  and,  altogether,  there  were 
2,005  that  were  disclassed.  To  that 
large  number  of  disclassed  ships  there 
remained  to  be  added  a  great  many 
bad  ships  that  had  never  been  classed 
at  all,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
vessels  under  100  tons  which  stood  in 
the  same  categoir.  He  maintained 
that  it  was  not  only  possible,  but  easy, 
to  survey  all  these  ships.  The  longest 
term  for  which  a  character  was  granted 
was  the  fuU  time  that  a  ship  could  be 
expected  to  be  seaworthy ;  it  was  sur- 
veyed regularly  from  year  to  year,  each 
year  with  increasing  severity,  until  half 
the  term  was  passed,  and  then  there 
was  a  special  survey.  It  rarely  or  never 
happened  that  a  slup,  could  pass  the  fuU 
term  without  being  in  neea  of  repairs 
that  were  absolutely  essential  to  safety. 
The  time  for  the  survey  of  most  of  the 
ships  he  was  speaking  of  was  very  con- 
siderably overdue,  and  many  of  them 
required  immediate  attention.  The 
classes  at  Lloyd's  included  vessels  that 
were  fit  to  carry  tea,  silk,  and  precious 
goods  to  any  part  of  the  world ;  next 
those  that  were  fit  to  carry  these  articles 
on  short  voyages ;  next  those  that  were 
fit  to  carry  ore  and  coal  to  any  part  of 
the  world ;  and,  lastly,  those  that  were 
fit  to  carry  ore,  coal,  and  goods  inca- 
pable of  injury  by  contact  with  salt 
water  along  the  coast ;  and  when  a  ves- 
sel had  run  through  aU  these  grada- 
tions, with  occasional  restitutions  &om 
a  lower  to  a  higher  grade,  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  she  required  to  be  over- 
hauled. The  practicability  of  carrying 
out  a  survey  was  affirmed  in  a  letter  to 
Tht   Timea   last   week  by  the  highest 
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living  aatliority,  Mr.  Lindsay,  whose  ab- 
sence from  the  House  was  now  specially 
to  be  regretted;  and  although  Mr. 
Lindsay  had  qualified  his  first  letter  by 
one  published  that  morning,  the  quali- 
fication was  due  to  a  misapprehension, 
for  it  was  only  asked  that  undassed 
ships  should  be  surveyed.  His  views 
were  also  supported  by  a  Petition  from 
Bristol  shipowners,  who  suggested  that 
seaworthiness  would  be  secured  by  sur- 
vey and  Lloyd's  classification.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  recommended  that  there 
should  be  inspection  of  all  sailing  ships 
unclassed  at  Lloyd's  or  at  Liverpool, 
and  urged  that,  while  boats  and  lights 
were  looked  after,  it  cotdd  not  be  of  less 
importance  to  take  security  that  a  ship 
itself  was  seaworthy.  They  stated  fur- 
ther that  it  was  much  better  to  prevent 
the  sailing  of  unseaworthy  ships  than  to 
punish  the  shipowner  after  they  were 
lost.  The  Town  Council  of  Leeds  had 
also  presented  a  similar  Petition.  There 
had  also  been  a  great  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  held 
in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  The 
first  resolution  they  passed  was  that  a 
periodical  inspection  of  sailing  ships 
and  steamships  that  were  unclassed  at 
Lloyd's  or  elsewhere  should  be  compol- 
soiy.  The  second  resolution  was  that, 
owing  to  frequent  losses  of  vessels  at  sea, 
the  attention  of  the  Government  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  subject,  with  a  view 
of  fixing  the  maximum  load-line.  Among 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  represented 
at  that  meeting  were  those  of  Dundee, 
Newcastle,  Gateshead,  West  Hartlepool, 
Hull,  Goole,  Southampton,  Exeter,  Ply- 
mouth, Gloucester,  Bristol,  and  Cardiff. 
The  resolution  of  the  Associated  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  described  the  same 
ships  as  he  wished  to  include,  and  he 
preferred,  indeed,  their  words  to  his  own, 
because  they  effected  the  object  in  a 
manner  less  open  to  objection  than  his 
own  Eesolution.  It  might  be  asked  how 
it  was,  if  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
were  in  favour  of  what  he  proposed,  that 
there  had  been  so  much  opposition 
during  the  last  year  or  two  ?  The  ex- 
planation was  very  simple.  The  respect- 
able shipowners  knew  the  condition  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  they  had 
disapproved  all  along  that  which  he  had 
condemned.  A  good  many  who  were 
not  respectable  uso  joined,  in  the  Gxet 
instance,  in  the  movement,  because  it 


was  respectable  to  do  so.  In  1873, 
however,  when  their  own  proposals  were 
put  in  the  form  of  the  clauses  of  a  Bill, 
and  there  was  a  chance  of  their  being 
carried  into  law,  it  became  a  very  ddt- 
ferent  paatter,  and  a  violent  twtivity  was 
awakened  on  the  part  of  every  man  who 
had  a  ship  of  doubtful  seaworthiness. 
Opposition  then  arose,  and  the  latter  of 
the  classes  he  had  referred  to,  induced 
the  former  to  join  in  it.  The  ^House, 
however,  ought  not  to  proceed  in  any 
vindictive  manner,  but  it  was  bound  to 
correct  these  evils.  They  were  not  likely 
to  forget  the  importance  of  the  shipping 
interest,  and  they  were  all  as  much  in- 
terested, indeed,  in  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  Commercial  Marine  of 
England  as  the  shipowners  themselves. 
A  fact  had  come  to  his  knowledge  which 
showed  how  generally  the  survey  of 
Lloyd's  was  accepted,  and  which  would 
assist  the  Committee  in  forming  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  question.  From  a  Eetum 
which  he  had  just  obtained,  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  ships  which  were 
being  built  for  classification  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  Slst  of 
December  last  was  489;  the  number 
which  were  being  built  at  the  same  time 
not  to  be  classed  being  only  39  ;  while, 
of  the  489,  no  fewer  than  478  were  being 
built  under  Lloyd's  survey,  leaving  1 1 
under  other  surveys.  Another  fact  would 
show  the  efficiency  of  the  survey.  He 
had  made  careful  inquiries  as  to  the 
ships  which  had  been  seized  and  broken 
up  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he  found 
that  in  the  long  list  of  the  vessels  de- 
stroyed during  the  last  two  years  there 
was  not  a  single  ship  amongst  them 
which  had  been  classed  at  Lloyd's.  Ano- 
ther significant  fact  was  that  22  vessels 
which  had  been  proved  to  be  unsea- 
worthy had  been  decided  to  be  in  that 
category  on  the  complaint  of  the  crew. 
Of  these  no  fewer  than  19  were  found  to 
be  unclassed.  A  third  consideration  was 
the  constitution  of  Lloyd's,  which  was 
not  a  proprietary  body,  or  a  company 
having  a  capital  available  for  dividend, 
but  a  body  representing  the  interests  of 
shipowners  and  underwriters,  and  which 
adopted  a  scale  of  charges  for  surveys 
not  more  than  adequate  to  the  payment 
of  the  very  able  men  it  employed.  After 
careful  consideration,  he  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  proposals  he  had 
put  on  the  Paper  could  only  prejudice 
the  respective  shipowners  in  one  way — 
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namely,  hj  spoiling  fhe  market  for  the 
sale  of  their  worn-out  ships.    It  vould 
not  he  right  to  allow  those  ships  to  be 
sold  ;  and  in  a  letter  bringing  out  that 
point,  which  he  wrote  to  the  shipowners 
assembled  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  before  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
he  drew  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  would  be  recouped  by  the  fairer 
terms  they  would  obtain  as  shipowners 
in    competing   with    the    unscrupulous 
persons  who  would  otherwise  buy  these 
worn-out  ships.  That  letter  was  debated 
for  four  hours,  but  no  hostile  action  was 
taken  upon  it.    The  proportion  of  the 
unclassed  ships  lost  at  sea  as  compared 
with  that  of  classed  ships  proved,  in  his 
opinion,  the  desirability  of  accepting  the 
proposal  he  had  made,  and  in  reference 
to  it,  a  report  which  he  had  had  pre- 
pared last  July  or  August  stated  some 
facts  which  were  worthy  of  considera- 
tion.     The    report   was   very  volumi- 
nous, and  was  most  carefully  prepared. 
It  showed  that  the  total  loss  of  British 
ships  of  100  tons  and  upwards  was  in 
1874,  according  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Betum,  693,  of  which  number  181  were 
classed  at  Lloyd's  and  412  not  classed. 
The  proportion  of  ships  which  foundered 
was  1'68  per  cent  of  ships  classed  and 
326  of  ships  not  classed;  while  the  pro- 
portion of  losses  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1 875  was  1*3  per  cent  of  ships 
classed,  and  225  per  cent  of  ships  un- 
classed. WeU,  there  sprang  up  a  system 
of  insuring,  not  only  at  Lloyd's,  but  at 
clubs ;  but,  after  a  time,  the  clubs  had  to 
assert  themselves — some  clubs  insuring 
unclassed  ships  and  others  classed  ships. 
An  excellent  illustration  of  the  result 
was  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
J.  Eeilly,  of  the  firm  which  had  the 
management  of  seven  of  those  clubs. 
They  had  a  capital  of  £1,580,000,  and 
had  400,000  tons  of  shipping  protected. 
Of  the  seven  clubs,  five  dealt  only  with 
high-classed  vessels,  and  the  result  was 
as    follows  : — The     Thames    collected 
from  its  members  £3  5«.  per  cent ;  the 
Standard,  £4  14«.   Sd. ;    the  Imperial, 
£4  18». ;  the  Eeliance,  £5  8«.  Sd.;  and 
the  Oriental,  £5  11 ».     The  five,  there- 
fore, collected  from  their  members,  as  the 
actual  rtsult  of  business  done  for  losses, 
an  average  of  £4  ld«.  6d.  per  cent.   The 
average   collected   by  the  club  which 
dealt    only  with    unclassed   ships  was 
£13  9«.  \d.,  or  nearly  three  times  as 
much.    He  saw  in  The  Tim«$  a  few  days 
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ago  a  remarkable  letter,  from  a  gentle- 
man who  was  unknown  to  him,  and  who 
showed  great  knowledge  of  the  whole 
subject.    The  writer  quoted  the  case  of 
the  clubs,  and  among  them  referred  to 
the  Star  and  the  Sun,  which  dealt  with 
unclassed  ships,  and  each  of  which  col- 
lected no  less  than  £21   10«.  per  cent 
per  annum ;  and  also  to  the  Wear  Mutual 
Insurance,  which,  after  collecting  from 
its  members  20  per  cent,  collapsed  after 
a  year  in  which  the  sum  reached  no  less 
than  26  per  cent.     Those  figures  showed   . 
that  if  they  subjected  unclassed  ships  to 
some  survey,  the  losses  would  be  reduced 
to  one-third  the  present  amount,  and  the 
loss  of  life  at  sea  arising  from  unsea- 
worthiness would  be  diminished  enor- 
mously.   But  it  would  be  said — indeed, 
one  hon.  Gentleman  was  always  sayingit 
— "  If  you  pass  the  Amendment,   you 
will  destroy  the  shipowner's  responsi- 
bility."   He  contended  that  they  would 
do  nothing  of  the  kind.     On  the  con- 
trary, they  would  establish  the  ship- 
owners' responsibility.    What  he  asked 
the  House  to  do  was,  to  act  upon  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  shipowner  to  repair 
his  ships.     Thus  they  would  develop  his 
responsibility  from  fiction  into  fact — from 
an   abstract  into  a  real  responsibility. 
What  the  BiU  said  was,  in  effect,  this — 
"If  you  send  an  unseaworthy  ship  to 
sea,  we  wiU  try  to  punish  you."    What 
the  Amendment  said  was — "We  wiU 
not  let  you  send  an  unworthy  ship  to 
sea ;"  and  if  they  said  that,  they  would 
turn  the  shipowner's  responsibility  from 
shadow  into  substance.    It  was  perfect 
nonsense  to  talk  of  holding  the  ship- 
owner responsible,  when  he  had  done  all 
that  human  care  and  foresight  showed 
to  be  necessary ;  and  after  his  work  had 
been  examined  and  approved  by  experts 
he  ought  to  be  free  from  responsibility 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  vexatious  inter- 
ference to  which  he  was  at  present  sub- 
ject.    So  was  it  also  as  to  the  load-line. 
If  that  were  adopted,  it  would  relieve 
the  shipowners  from  a  great  deal  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  from  much  vexatious 
interference  to  which  they   were  now 
subject.     What  had  this  existing  "re- 
sponsibility," of  which  so  much    was 
said,  done  for  us  ?    It  had  given  us  four 
poor  men  in  gaol,  and  let  many  ships 
remain  out  of  repair  and  go  to  sea  in  a 
notoriously  unseaworthy  state.     If  the 
Amendment  had  been  law  during  the 
last  two  years  instead  of  the  clause,  it 
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would  have  sent  not  three  or  fonr  poor 
wretches  to  gaol,  who,  after  all  were  not 
worse  than  hundreds  of  others  outside 
who  were  not  touched,  some  of  whom 
occupied  high  places,  hut  it  would  have 
prevented  3,000  ships  going  to  sea  in  a 
state  disgraceful  not  only  to  the  owners, 
but  to  a  Christian  nation.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Guuard  Company  showed 
what  would  have  been  the  result ;  so 
also  did  that  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and 
Co.,  a  Scotch  firm,  who  during  35  years 
out  of  30  vessels  had  only  lost  one,  and 
never  insured  for  a  penny ;  so  also  with 
the  experience  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, who  had  for  the  last  23  years 
chartered  more  than  200  ships  per 
annum  for  the  carriage  of  Qovemment 
stores,  and  the  ships  being  surveyed, 
had  only  lost  two  during  aU  that  time. 
He  had  studied  to  be  moderate  in  his 
language,  he  had  carefully  avoided  any 
irritating  mention  of  individual  names, 
and  he  had  endeavoured,  by  a  strung 
effort,  to  suppress  his  feelings,  and  speak 
with  calmness  on  matters  which  moved 
him  profoundly,  exciting  in  his  mind  a 
degree  of  hope  and  eager  desire  to  which 
the  panting  of  "  the  hart  after  the  water 
brooks  "  was  but  a  fleeting  emotion.  He 
had  done  so,  because  he  desired  to  bring 
before  the  House  a  calm  and  carefiil 
consideration  of  the  question,  hoping 
that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  urge  upon 
the  House  the  course  which,  in  his 
opinion,  it  ought  to  pursue.  But  he 
eould  not  dose  his  observations  without 
reminding  the  House  that  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  brave  men  were  in  the 
balance,  and  asking  them  to  save  those 
lives  and  to  give  to  them  the  benefit  of 
legislation  such  as  the  House  had  to  its 
credit  bestowed  upon  other  classes  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Let  the  House 
remember  that  the  life  of  a  seaman  was 
one  of  peril  and  much  labour.  It  was  a 
life  of  short  enjoyment,  which  was  too 
often  a  foolish  abandonment  to  self-in- 
dulgence; but  every  one  of  them,  no 
matter  how  tipsy  when  ashore,  was  too 
good  to  be  drowned,  if  such  a  fate  oould, 
as  it  might,  be  prevented.  If  he  fore- 
bore  to  speak  of  the  pecuniary  loss  to 
the  nation  involved  in  the  dreadjful  ship- 
wrecks that  took  place,  or  the  usefulness 
of  seamen  to  everyone  of  them,  and  how 
necessary  they  were  to  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  how  in 
certain  events  they  might  become  neces- 
eaiy  to  the  nation's  life;  if  ha  had  not 


referred  to  those  considerations  it  was 
not  because  they  were  not  true,  but  be- 
cause he  had  never  doubted  the  existence 
in  that  House  of  the  sufficiency  of  that 
best  love  to  God  which  consisted  in  love 
to  man,  and  which  would  put  an  end  to 
a  wrong  when  once  its  existence  had 
been  demonstrated  and  the  manner  of 
redress  had  been  made  plain.  Having 
said  thus  much,  he  would  move  the  first 
of  the  Amendments  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

The  CHAIEMANsaid,  he  had  not  in- 
terposed to  stop  the  hon.  Gentleman 
while  speaking ;  but  he  must  now  say 
he  had  been  addressing  himself  to  the 
Amendment  which  followed  the  present 
one.  It  would  not  be  in  Order  that  a 
general  discussion  should  ensue  on  the 
introduction  of  the  word  "  British." 

Question,  "  That  the  word  '  British ' 
be  there  inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Me.  PLIMSOLL  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  1,  line  13,  the  insertion 
after  the  woM  "  sea"  of  the  words  "from 
any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  con- 
trary to  the  following  provisions  of  this 
section." 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  13,  after  the  word  "sea,"  to 
insert  the  words  "  from  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  contrary  to  the  following  provirions 
of  this  section." — {Mr.  FlinuoU.) 

SiB  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  said, 
he  was  anxious  to  rise  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  it  clear  to  the  Committee  that  the 
point  raised  by  his  Amendment  was  one 
on  which  the  Government  were  at  dis- 
tinct issue  with  him,  and  on  which  there 
could  be  no  possible  compromise  between 
them.  Thart  Amendment,  if  carried, 
would  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  Bill,  but 
would  indicate  a  policy,  in  his  (Sir 
Charles  Adderley's)  opinion,  productive 
of  the  most  mischievous  consequences  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
Before  he  went  further  he  must  express 
his  regret — a  regret  in  which  he  was 
sure  the  Committee  would  sympathize 
with  him — at  having  lost  his  right  hand 
in  the  discussion,  by  the  illness  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  and  the  Government  were 
at  variance  on  principles.  The  differ- 
ence was  not  between  prevention  and 
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cure,  as  stated,  but  between  two  princi- 
ples of  prevention.  One  principle  was 
prevention  of  mischief  by  Government 
conduct  of  private  enterprize,  while  the 
other  was  prevention  by  judicial  liability 
of  those  who  undertook  such  enterprize 
for  themselves.  The  question  was  mirly 
put  in  a  recent  letter,  doubtless  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed for  debate  whether  unseaworthy 
ships  could  be  prevented  from  being 
sent  to  sea  in  a  state  dangerous  to 
human  life,  by  making  those  who  sent 
them  responsible  for  the  act,  or  by 
making  shipowners  obtain  a  certificate 
of  the  seaworthiness  of  their  ships  from 
some  other  quarter.  The  hon.  Member 
preferred  the  latter  plan,  and  therefore 
proposed  that  every  British  ship  should 
on  clearing  outwards  obtain  a  certificate 
of  her  safety  in  hull,  equipments,  and 
machinery,  excepting  from  the  operation 
of  his  proposal  two  lines  of  ships — the 
Cunard  and  Peninsular  and  Oriental — 
and  that  the  certificate  should  be  obtained 
from  Lloyd's  Register,  or  the  liverpool 
Begister,  or  the  Board  of  Trade.  He 
would  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  in- 
vidious distinction  made  in  favour  of 
two  particular  lines  of  ships. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  wished  to  explain 
that  this  part  of  the  proposal  was  not 
intended  to  be  adhered  to.   ["  Order ! "] 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  might,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Committee,  explain  an  intention  of  his 
own,  but  he  could  not  state  the  inten- 
tion of  another  hon.  Member. 

SiE  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  said, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  had 
frequently  been  obliged  to  alter  his  pro- 
posal, finding  that  every  time  he  at- 
tempted to  put  it  into  form  it  was  wholly 
untenable  and  impracticable.  He,  in 
common  with  every  one,  fully  sympathized 
with  the  general  object  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman; but  he  thought  he  should  be 
able  to  show  that  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
proposal  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing loss  of  life  at  sea,  while  the 
plan  of  the  Government,  however  im- 
perfect, would  be  much  more  likely  to 
secure  the  object  which  they  all  had  in 
view.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  based 
his  argument  for  external  guarantee  on 
two  gfrounds — the  recklessness  of  a  cer- 
tain residuum  of  shipowners,  and  the 
number  of  owners — the  n^imber  was 
stated  in  the  letter  to  which  he  had  re- 
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ferred  as  9-10 — ^vho  knew  nothing  about 
the  seaworthiness  of  their  ships.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  somewhat  inconsistently 
contended  that  the  certificates  which 
would  have  to  be  given  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  by  way  of  supplement  to  those 
of  the  Register  of  Lloyd's  and  Liverpool 
would  be  very  few ;  but  did  he  suppose 
that  although  the  number  of  Govern- 
ment certificates  might  at  first  be  small,  it 
would  continue  to  be  so  ?  The  Govern- 
ment certificate  could  only  be  a  minimum 
pass,  for  they  could  not  undertake  a 
gradation  of  several  degrees  of  classifi- 
cation as  the  Register  Offices  did.  All 
they  could  do  would  be  to  say  that  the 
ship  was  safe  as  to  her  huU,  equipment, 
and  machinery,  and  in  regard  to  those 
to  give  a  certificate  to  the  effect — "  We 
can  give  you  a  pass."  These  certifi- 
cates, no  doubt,  would  be  the  easiest  to 
get;  and  he  apprehended  therefore  it 
was  unlikely  the  shipowners,  whose  only 
object  in  using  certificates  was  to  get 
insurance  and  freight  on  the  best  terms, 
would  continue  to  get  them  from  Lloyd's 
and  Liverpool,  where  they  would  get  the 
same  with  more  difficulty  and  not  g^- 
tuitously,  but  with  expense.  But  sup- 
pose the  plan  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
led,  as  he  expected,  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  ships  to  be  certified  by  the  Go- 
vernment, they  would  consist  partly  of 
the  best  ships,  which  did  not  now  register 
at  all,  and  did  not  require  to  be  certified, 
and  partly  of  the  worst,  which  were  the 
very  ships  which  the  Government  plan 
of  police  provided  for.  But  the  right 
way  for  the  Government  to  deal  with 
these  worst  ships  was  to  look  out  for 
them,  and  prevent  them  from  going  to 
sea,  and  why  should  the  hon.  Gentleman 
harass  the  best  ships  in  the  country 
in  order  to  get  the  worst  into  his  classi- 
fication? On  general  principles  the 
Royal  Commission  concluded  that  the 
mode  proposed  in  the  BiU  for  giving  the 
Government  more  stringent  power  to 
stop  offenders  on  the  principle  on  which 
they  had  always  hitherto  acted,  and  not 
any  attempt  to  certify  all  ships,  was  the 
right  mode  of  dealing  with  this  subject. 
He  submitted,  as  he  had  before  observed, 
that  this  plan  of  action  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  only  the  best  for  dealing 
with  this  question,  but  that  it  was  the 
ordinary  mode  of  Government  action  in 
this  country.  In  other  matters  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  search  every  honest 
man,  in  order  to  catch  offenders ;  but  the 
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principle  was  to  lay  hold  of  malefactors, 
and  to  leave  all  men  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  under  the  necessary  conditions 
of  responsibility  to  others  for  the  conse- 
quences of  any  carelessness  or  neglect 
on  their  part.  Why  should  the  Com- 
mittee be  asked  to  make  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  the  most  vital  and  sensitive 
interest  of  the  country — one  which  had 
to  carry  on  active  competition  with 
foreign  countries — and  interfere  with  its 
management  and  freedom  in  order  to 
effect  the  safety  of  those  engaged  ?  The 
way  to  make  ships  safe  was  to  make 
shipowners  careful,  and  to  make  them 
answerable  for  their  carelessness.  The 
Boyal  Ciommission  stated  that  the  Go- 
vernment could  hardly  take  a  more 
efficient  step  to  ensure  the  safely  of 
British  ships  than  by  standing  out  of 
the  way  of  the  responsibility  of  their 
owners.  The  hon.  Gentleman  argued 
that  a  Govenunent  certificate  would  not 
supplant,  any  more  than  Lloyd's  Eegis- 
ter  did,  the  shipowner's  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. But  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  kind  of  motive  for  obtain- 
ing and  keeping  a  high  class  at  Lloyd's 
and  the  motive  for  getting  a  Board  of 
Trade  pass  to  enable  an  owner  to  send 
his  ship  to  sea  with  a  Government 
stamp  upon  it.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
a  certificate  of  any  sort  did  somewhat 
diminish  carefulness,  and  why,  then, 
should  we  extend  the  mischief  by  adopt- 
ing a  system  that  would  tend  to  de- 
stroy what  amount  of  carefulness  had 
been  left  from  the  effects  of  the  system 
of  insurance  ?  It  had  been  said  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Government 
inspection  of  mines  and  factories  was 
a  similar  thing  to  the  proposed  Go- 
vernment inspection  and  certificating  of 
ships.  But  that  attempted  parallel  told 
strongly  against  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
because,  in  the  case  of  mines  and  facto- 
ries, it  was  an  inspection  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  whether  certain 
legislative  requirements  had  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  not  a  prescription 
by  Government  of  any  mode  of  working 
or  standard  of  safety.  The  whole  issue 
between  the  two  plans  exactly  lay  in 
that  distinction.  It  was  right  that  the 
Government  should  see  that  Parlia- 
mentary requisitions  should  be  carried 
out;  but  it  was  not  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  say  what  the  conduct  of  pri- 
vate enterprizes  should  be,  or^  to  inter- 
fere with  or  prescribe  the  mode  in  which 

TOL,  CCXXYm.    [thibd  seeies.] 


they  were  to  be  carried  on.  His  opi- 
nion was  that  the  tendency  of  the  pre- 
sent time  was  too  much  in  favour  of  Go- 
vernment inspection.  In  regard  to  mines, 
for  example,  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  system  of  Government  inspection  had 
effected  its  object.  He  was  sure  it  had 
increased  the  cost  of  minerals  to  con- 
sumers in  the  country.  The  growing  sys- 
tem of  universal  Government  inspection 
was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  this  nation, 
and  if  it  were  extended  much  further,  we 
should  soon  lose  that  which  had  been 
the  secret  of  the  vigour  and  strength  of 
the  country — namely,  its  seK-administra- 
tion.  Again,  the  proposal  for  a  Govern- 
ment certificate  of  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  ships  was  not  of  so  simple 
a  nature  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  repre- 
sented it  to  be.  That  the  Government 
should  fix  a  standard  and  formularies 
in  the  progressive  art  of  shipbuilding 
would  be  a  fatal  proposal.  No  art  was 
more  progressive  at  this  moment  than 
that  of  shipbuilding,  but  the  effect  of  the 
proposal  would  be  to  paralyze  invention 
and  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
progress.  Many  disasters  now  arose 
from  the  still  imperfect  knowledge  of 
steam  navigation,  and  at  such  a  time 
it  would  indeed  be  infatuation  for 
the  greatest  maritime  country  in  the 
world  to  allow  its  Government  officials 
to  prescribe  the  conditions  of  safety 
for  ships,  their  construction,  equipment, 
and  machinery,  instead  of  leaving  the 
shipping  interest  to  find  out  and  strain  > 
every  effort  to  adapt  the  art  to  ite  best 
effectiveness.  If  we  took  such  a  course, 
we  should  allow  other  nations  with 
less  maritime  genius,  though,  perhaps, 
more  scientific  ingenuity,  to  compete 
more  advantageously  in  the  race  with 
this  country,  while  our  shipowners  and 
shipbuilders  were  kept  looking  to  meet 
Government  rules,  instead  of  freely  con- 
sulting their  own  interest  in  the  con- 
duct and  improvement  of  the  art.  The 
maritime  genius  of  this  country  in  no 
more  remarkable  way  showed  its  indomi- 
teble  vitality  than  in  its  resenting  and 
overcoming  the  evils  of  Government  in-  ■ 
terference.  The  tendency  of  official  sur- 
veillance was  the  paralysis  of  improve- 
ment. Government  officials  could  not  be 
improvers,  as  they  must  enforce  specified 
rules,  and  often  act  against  the  bettor 
judgment  of  the  profession.  What  class 
of  surveyors  could  the  Board  of  Trade 
secure,  even  by  increasing  unlimitedly 
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the  present  expenditure,  whowonld  b© 
qualified  to  overrule  the  judgment  of  the 
engineers  employed  by  shipowners,  or  by 
Lloyd's,  and  the-  shipowners'  clubs  ?  A 
provision  of  this  kind  must  be  part  of  any 
plan  even  for  surveying  the  worst  ships. 
But  you  could  not  stop  at  the  worst ;  you 
must  include  the  better  ones  also.  Nor 
could  you  stop  at  mere  repairs  of  hull ; 
you  must  look  into  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. The  survey  of  passenger  ships 
was  already  doing  harm ;  the  Eoyal 
Commission  proposed  to  restrict  it  to 
sanitary  purposes  only,  and  to  have  no 
survey  of  hull,  equipment,  or  machinery. 
In  this  matter  we  should  take  warning 
by  the  experience  of  other  nations. 
There  were  only  three  or  four  countries, 
and  those  the  least  maritime,  in  which 
there  existed  such  a  system  of  survey  as 
was  suggested  by  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  it  was  confessed  to  be  in  every  case 
there  a  sham.  A  survey,  to  be  worth 
anything,  should  be  made  during  con- 
struction, and  the  hull  inspected  when 
empty;  but  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  necessarily  was  for  a  Govern- 
ment certificate  on  every  voyage  at 
clearing,  which  was  wholly  different 
from  Lloyd's,  though  proposed  to  be 
in  partnership.  So  much  for  the  gene- 
ral principle,  now  for  the  details,  re- 
specting which,  he  was  happy  to  see 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman,  despairing  of  a 
general  Qflvernment  survey,  and  allow- 
ing that  the  Government  could  not 
•survey  all  ships,  had  changed  his  plan. 

Mb.  PLTMSOLL  denied  that  he  had 
changed  his  plan.  He  had  always 
asked,  in  every  BiU  that  he  had  brought 
into  the  House,  that  the  undassed  ships 
should  be  alone  dealt  with,  and  that 
Lloyd's  and  the  Liverpool  registries 
should  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  sea- 
worthiness. 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELET  said  he 
was  very  glad  that  they  were  to  be  rid 
of  that  chimerical  idea ;  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  finally  despaired  of  the 
Government  being  able  to  certify  all 
ships ;  and  that  he  was  wUling  to  use 
existing  machinery,  such  as  Lloyd's  Ee- 
gistry  and  the  Liverpool  Underwriters' 
Eegistry  for  iron  vessels,  and  leave  any 
ships  unclassed  by  them  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  might,  by  orders  to  be  pub- 
lished in  TTie  London  Qatette,  from  time 
to  time  declare  to  be  exempt.  But 
coidd  the  hon.  Gentleman  gravely  ask 
Parliament  to  declare  that  were  should 

Sir  Charh*  AddtrUy 


be  only  two  authorities  to  a  partnership 
with  Government  on  this  subject  of  regis- 
try of  vessels  7  How  were  Canadian  snips 
to  be  excluded  from  the  Bureau  Vtritat  * 
That  was  the  registry  used  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  shipping  of  Canada ;  he  might 
mention  that  no  part  of  the  British  Empire 
was  so  sensitive  against  the  plan  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  as  the  Dominion,  yet  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  ignore  the 
association  in  which  the  Dominion  ships 
were  generally  classified.  They  had 
expressed  in  their  Parliament,  and  in 
strongly  -  worded  Correspondence  with 
Government,  their  resentment  of  legis- 
lative interference  with  shipping.  Did 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in^  the  next  place 
persevere  in  proposing  that  the  Cunard 
and  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Packet  Companies  should  be  specially 
exempted  from  interference,  iit  dispa- 
ragement of  various  lines  which  were  in 
competition  with  them,  and  were  aU  the 
other  great  lines  of  ocean-going  steamers 
to  be  placed  on  a  lower  and  suspicious 
footing  ?  Were  they  to  say  that  these 
two  companies  were  so  superior  to  all 
others,  and  that  others  were  by  Parlia- 
mentary stigma  comparatively  inferior  ? 
How  long  would  it  take  for  such  an  un- 
tenable plan  to  resolve  itself  into  a  wild 
undertaking  of  general  Government 
supervision  ?  .  Every  step  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  took  to  develop  his  plans 
seemed  to  lead  him  into  more  and  more 
confusion.  While  the  Government  were 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  existing  machi- 
nery of  Uoyd's  and  the  Liverpool  regis- 
tries, were  they  to  go  partners  with 
these  private  associations  ?  Were  they 
to  do  the  same  thing — for  instance, 
settle  at  the  yearly  re-survey  what 
damage  was  due  to  the  underwriter,  and 
what  to  the  shipowner?  Or  were  the 
associations  to  be  subservient  agencies  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  ?  After  all,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  leave  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  intact  its  present  functions  of 
detaining  unseaworthy  ships,  so  that  he 
evidently  distrusted  his  plan  of  catching 
the  residuum  of  unclassed  ships  even 
by  worrying  all  the  rest ;  and  he  gave 
an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  all  points.  The  hon.  Member 
said  that  prevention  was  better  than 
cure;  but  he  thought  he  had  shown 
that  the  question  between  them  was  as 
to  two  modes  of  prevention,  one  inefiEeo- 
tual  by  official  surveillance,  the  other  very 
effectual  by  judicial  liability.    The  latter 
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principle  was  the  more  nsnal,  and  the 
Bounder  principle.  Prevention  of  abuses 
thrcrtigh  the  medium  of  Gtevemment  con- 
trol, whether  alone  or  in  partnership  with 
Erivate  associations,  as  suggested  by  the 
on.  Member,  even  if  it  could  be  made 
effective,  was  antagonistic  to  the  spirit 
of  private  enterprize  in  this  country, 
and  would  be  fatisil  to  its  growth.  He 
maintained  that  the  Bill  of  the  Ghovem- 
ment  was  not  only  adequate  to  meet  all 
cases  of  complaint,  but  it  established 
the  responsibuity  of  shipowners  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  their  own  business, 
and  it  would  bring  into  operation  the 
only  effective  check  on  recklessness  and 
hazard  of  life. 

Mb.  E.  J.  BEED  said,  that  after 
having  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  felt  that  they  were 
BtiU  as  far  as  ever  from  a  settlement  of 
the  question  ;  for  it  seemed  so  contrary 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
discnssing  the  subject,  that  he  confessed 
he  had  heard  it  with  considerable  as- 
tonishment. Who  would  surmise,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ended  by 
deprecating  Government  interference 
with  private  enterprize,  that  he  had 
been  speaking  in  favour  of  a  Bill  which 
empowered  the  Board  of  Trade  to  detain 
a  ship  provisionally  for  the  purpose  of 
being  surveyed,  .and  that  when  she  had 
been  so  detained,  the  Board  of  Trade 
might  order  some  competent  person  to 
report  thereon — a  Bill,  in  fact,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  doing,  after  the 
fashion  of  tiie  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  very  thing  which  he  had  just  said  it 
was  most  improper  for  the  Government 
to  undertake.  He  did  not  understand 
the  position  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman took.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  position  of  the  hon'. 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  was 
this — ^The  hon.  Member  observed  that 
a  large  proportion  of  sea-going  ships  in 
this  country  were  already  dealt  with  by 
frequent  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining their  seaworthiness,  and  were 
so  dealt  with  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  owners,  to  the  underwriters,  and 
to  the  public.  But  there  was  another 
class  of  shipping,  part  of  which  had 
been  withdrawn  m)m  the  survey  on 
account  of  age ;  part,  also,  because  their 
owners  thought  they  knew  a  great  deal 
more  about  those  matters  than  anybody 
else ;  and  part,  also,  because  it  was  ad^ 


mitted  that  there  were  owners  who 
could  carry  on  their  business  in  a  manner 
perfectly  profitable  to  themselves,  but  at 
great  sacrifice  to  the  public.  That  being 
the  case,  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
founded  his  proposals  upon  these  facts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  did 
not  say — "  We  decline  to  survey  ships 
and  determine  their  seaworthiness." 
They  undertook  the  duty,  but,  instead 
of  taking  the  initiative,  waited  till  some- 
body brought  to  their  notice  the  fact 
that  a  ship,  alleged  to  be  unseaworthy, 
was  proceeding  to  sea;  and  then  the 
Government,  who  now  said  it  was  not 
their  duty  to  do  those  things,  readily 
and  cheerJPully  stepped  in  and  did  it.  AU 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  desired 
was,  that  the  Government  should  carry 
on  the  survey,  which  they  were  willing 
to  undertake,  under  suitable  and  favour- 
able circumstances,  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  worst  and  least  favourable  occa- 
sion that  could  present  itself  for  the 
purpose.  When  a  ship  was  filled  with 
coals,  cargo,  and  machinery,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  a  survey  could  not  be  so 
favourably  conducted.  The  Government 
could  not  consistently  take  up  the  position 
that  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  to  examine 
into  the  condition  of  a  ship.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  coal 
mines ;  but  he  would  refer  to  railways, 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  would  not 
allow  to  be  opened  for  traffic,  until  they 
were  surveyed  by  an  Inspector.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  make 
merry  over  the  idea  that  shipowners 
knew  less  about  their  ships  than  other 
persons.  But  one  thing  was  perfectly 
obvious,  and  that  was  this,  whatever 
knowledge  of  their  ships  tiie  owners 
might  possess,  it  was  a  knowledge  upon 
which  the  greater  number  of  them  did 
not  presume  to  act,  because  they  put 
their  vessels  out  of  their  own  hands  into 
the  hands  of  Lloyd's  or  the  Liverpool 
Association,  in  order  to  give  the  under- 
writers and  themselves  greater  security. 
But  if  he  could  not  understand  the  po- 
sition of  the  Government,  still  less  could 
he  understand  the  position  of  ship- 
owners, who  gave  their  support  to  the 
Government  in  this  matter,  for  if  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  sought  to  chas- 
tise them  with  whips,  the  Government 
sought  to  chastise  them  with  scorpions. 
For  the  Government  said — "  We  will 
make  no  inquiry  into  your  hona  fidst, 
but  will  consider  you  guilty  of  a  mis- 
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demeanour  for  sending  an  nnBeaworthy 
ship  to  sea,  unless  you  can  clear  your- 
selves of  that  serious  charge."  Many 
cases  might  arise  in  which  this  system 
would  bear  most  injuriously  upon  ship- 
owners. Let  them  take,  for  example, 
the  screw  shaft.  It  was  not  at  all 
uncommon  for  that  part  of  the  engine 
to  be  defective.  Under  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  the 
owner  would  have  the  screw  shaft 
brought  systematically  under  the  notice 
of  the  Inspectors  from  the  moment  the 
defect  was  first  discovered,  until  the 
shaft  was  condemned.  But  under  the 
Government  plan,  even  if  the  defect  in 
the  shaft  appeared  to  them  innoxious, 
if  some  interested  person  informed  them 
that  the  ship  was  unseaworthy,  it  would 
be  stopped,  and  the  owners  would  have 
no  redress  whatever.  What  was  desired 
in  this  matter  was,  to  enable  Govern- 
ment to  see  that  every  merchant  ship- 
owner should  produce  some  reputable 
certificate  of  seaworthiness  of  his  vessel. 
If  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  was  carried,  a  great  many 
owners  would  go  at  once  to  Lloyd's  who 
did  not  go  now ;  a  certain  number  would 
go  to  the  Liverpool  Eegistry  office  who 
did  not  go  now ;  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  afraid  to  give  to  Lloyd's 
or  the  Liverpool  Association  too  g^eat  a 
prestige,  let  there  be  a  greater  number 
of  surveying  bodies  established.  He 
was  sorry  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man say  that  this  was  a  question  on 
which  there  should  be  no  compromise. 
He  would  ask  the  Committee  to  consider 
whether,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  on  this  subject  and  its  probable 
future  state,  the  country  was  likely  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's proposal?  There  was  one  part 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  to  which  no  reply  had  been  g^ven. 
He  had  shown  that  a  g^eat  number  of 
unseaworthy  ships  were  constantly  sail- 
ing from  our  ports,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, a  great  number  of  lives  were 
sacrificed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  pretend  that  his  Bill  would  put 
a  stop  to  that  sacrifice.  If  the  Bill 
should  pass,  many  unseaworthy  ships 
would  continue  to  go  to  sea  as  they  had 
hitherto  done,  and  it  was  only  one  in 
500  who  would  suffer  from  sending 
them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  was  "  a  folly,  an  infatu- 

Mr.  E.  J.  Btti 


ated  folly,  a  most  infatuated  folly."  He 
should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  offensive 
to  the  Government,  or  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man believed  that  his  solution  of  the 
difficulty  would  be  final,  it  seemed  to 
deserve  more  than  his  hon.  Friend's 
proposal  to  be  called  "an  infatuated 
folly."  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  was  a  perfectly  practicable  and 
reasonable  one,  and  one  which  coidd  be 
carried  out  with  greater  advantage  by 
the  Government,  and  at  much  less  ex- 
pense than  the  present  system.  Hon. 
and  gallant  Members  opposite  would  not 
mistake  him,  when  he  said  that  navi- 
gating officers  were  not  fitted  to  make 
detailed  examinations  of  the  hulls  and 
engines  of  ships  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining whether  they  were  seaworthy  or 
not.  The  merchant  captains,  whose  ap- 
pointments the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  multiplying  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  last 
year,  knew  no  more  about  the  hull  and 
engines  of  a  ship  than  did  the  majority 
of  hon.  Members  in  that  House,  and 
they  were  laughed  at  in  some  of  the 
ports  for  the  ignorance  they  displayed 
of  the  subject.  That  such  was  the  case 
had  been  clearly  shown  in  the  report  of 
a  trial  of  an  action  against  the  Board  of 
Trade  which  had  recently  appeared  in 
The  Timet.  In  the  inspection  of  the  de- 
tails of  a  vessel  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  technical  knowledge ;  and, 
if  the  present  system  of  appointing  men 
who  could  not  by  any  possibility  perform 
their  work  went  on,  he  (Mr.  £eed) 
should  bring  a  Besolution  before  the 
House,  because  he  considered  it  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  good  faith  to- 
wards the  House,  that  the  Government 
should  pass  a  measure  taking  power  to 
survey  ships,  and  then  appoint  men 
who  did  not  understand  tiie  subject. 
Doubtless,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  reply  to  his  observations  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  surveys 
efficient,  he  always  associated  with  the 
navigating  officers  men  who  had  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  hull  and 
engines  of  a  ship  ;  out  the  residt  of  that 
course  was,  that  the  men  who  knew  no- 
thing of  their  duties  had  large  salaries, 
while  those  who  had  a  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  who  did  all  the 
work,  received  very  little  for  their  ser- 
vices.     He   trusted   the    Government 
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would  not  take  the  resolute  ground  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
assumed,  and  that  the  course  of  the 
debate  woidd  show  him  that  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  was  a 
moderate  and  reasonable  one,  and  that 
by  its  acceptance  the  gpreat  agitation 
throughout  the  country  on  this  question 
would  be  stilled,  and  shipowners  would 
find  themselves  placed  under  a  proper 
system  of  control,  instead  of  occupying 
somewhat  the  position  of  criminals. 

Lord  ESLINGTON  said,  that  hon. 
Members  had  at  least  the  advantage  of 
having  a  very  distinct  issue  raised  before 
them,  and  they  had  to  choose  between 
two  distinct  policies,  that  of  the  BiU  and 
that  of  the  Amendment.  For  himself,  he 
ventured  to  oppose  the  policy  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  upon  two  grounds : 
first,  because  it  was  unsafe ;  and  second, 
because,  if  adopted,  it  would  be  destruo- 
trive  of  aU  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships.  The  House  ought  to 
attach  some  weight  to  the  considerable 
experience  as  to  the  value  of  official 
surveys  which  we  happened  to  have  had. 
According  to  the  evidence  given  on  the 
subject  before  the  Eoyal  Commission  on 
Unseaworthy  Ships,  by  a  French  gen- 
tleman, M.  Bal,  who  had  held  the  posi- 
tion of  director  of  the  Bureau  Veritas  for 
40 years,  and  had  had  an  additional  expe- 
rience of  25  years  with  a  large  under- 
writing association,  the  official  surveys 
of  merchant  ships  practised  in  France, 
Belgium,  and  Italy  were  always  superfi- 
cial, and  had  now  become  mere  formali- 
ties, to  which  Underwriters  attached  no 
value  whatever,  it  only  being  necessary 
when  the  official  visit  was  made  to  con- 
ceal the  defects  temporarily  in  order  to 
obtain  a  certificate.  The  worst  result  of 
these  Government  surveys  was,  that  the 
moment  the  Government  certificate  was 
obtained  there  was  an  end  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  shipowner ;  because,  how- 
ever unseaworthy  a  vessel  might  be 
when  she  sailed,  no  jury  would  convict 
the  owner  in  the  event  of  her  loss 
through  unseaworthiness,  if  he  held  a 
Government  certificate  that  she  was  sea- 
worthy at  the  time  of  her  leaving  port. 
The  effect  of  these  official  surveys,  there- 
fore, was  to  take  the  whole  responsibility 
from  the  shipowner  and  to  transfer  it  to 
the  Gt>vemment.  The  truth  was,  that 
this  responsibility  argument  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  thing.  He  should 
like  to  know  what  had  the  Government 


surveyors  "ever  done  to  entitle  them  to 
be  armed  with  the  enormous  powers  with 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  invest 
them  ?  The  tendency  of  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  would  be 
not  to  build  ships  up  to  the  highest  level 
of  excellence,  but  rather  to  build  them 
down  to  that  low  level  just  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  certificate  of  seaworthiness. 
The  competition  for  business  had  done 
more  to  send  unseaworthy  ships  to  sea, 
and  80  to  cause  loss  of  life,  than  any 
other  cause  which  could  be  mentioned, 
and  he  hoped  the  competition  for  busi- 
ness between  different  registers  would 
speedily  cease.  He  altogether  objected 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  undertaking  the 
work  and  the  responsibility  of  surveying 
the  ships  in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and 
giving  certificates  of  seaworthiness  to 
their  owners.  A  ship  might  be  certified 
for,  say,  18  months,  and  might  be  per- 
fectly safe  for  a  summer  voyage  with  a 
light  cargo ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
time  over  which  the  certificate  extended, 
it  might  be  sent  to  sea  in  winter  with  a 
cargo  of  railway  iron,  which  it  was  totally 
unfitted  to  carry.  On  the  whole,  he 
thought  no  single  word  could  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  Board  of  Trade  assuming 
the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  the 
seaworthiness  of  a  single  vessel  em- 
ployed, or  hereafter  to  be  employed,  in 
the  Mercantile  Marine  of  this  country, 
and  he  objected  in  toto  to  the  adoption 
of  any  such  proposal. 

Mr.  SHAW-LEFEVEE  said,  he  de- 
sired to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Derby,  for  the  reason  that 
when  a  few  years  ago  he  was  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  it  was  his  duty  to  ex- 
amine into  the  whole  question  of  Mer- 
chant Shipping,  and  to  lay  a  Bill  before 
the  House  in  which  the  Government  of 
the  day  proposed  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  had  therefore  given  the 
subject  much  consideration.  While  he 
was  unable  to  support  the  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  must  express  his 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  motives 
which  had  guided  him,  and  the  efforts 
he  had  made  in  the  direction  of  reform, 
and  if  his  hon.  Friend  failed  in  carrying 
out  the  proposal,  which  he  had  much  at 
heart,  he  would  be  consoled  by  the  re- 
flection that  he  had  done  much  for  the 
Mercantile  Marine.  There  was  more  to 
be  hoped  from  raising  the  tone  of  public 
opinion  than  by  legislative  restrictions, 
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and  Ms  hon.  Friend  had  done  much  to 
elevate  that  opinion  as  to  merchant  sea- 
men. He  had  tried  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion from  his  hon.  Friend's  own  point — 
that  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  the 
lives  of  men  engaged  in  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  and  he  must  express  his  opi- 
nion that,  in  the  long  run,  the  operation 
of  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  tend  in  the  direction  of  addi- 
tional security,  and  therefore  he  felt 
constrained  to  vote  against  the  proposal. 
As  his  hon.  Friend  had  said,  the  Amend- 
ment he  had  put  on  the  Paper  was  an 
alternative  proposal  to  that  contained  La 
the  Government  BiU,  and  therefore  it 
followed  that  hy  adopting  it  the  main 
clauses  of  the  Government  Bill,  which 
formed  parts  of  a  consistent  whole, 
would  become  practically  useless.  The 
question  must  be  dealt  with  from  one  of 
two  points  of  view,  which  were  based 
upon  totally  opposite  principles.  Either 
'  the  shipowners  mu^  be  left  free  to 
adopt  their  own  means,  and  afterwards 
be  held  responsible  for  whatever  mis- 
haps might  occur,  or  the  means  must 
be  prescribed  for  them,  and  they  must 
be  held  blameless  as  long  as  they  com- 
plied with  the  law.  They  must  there- 
fore decide  which  of  the  two  principles 
they  would  adopt.  The  first- named  of 
these  principles  was  the  one  upon  which 
Lord  Carlingford's  proposals  in  1871 
and  1873  were  based,  and  it  was  also 
the  guiding  principle  of  the  present 
measure.  The  proposal  of  his  hon. 
Friend,  however,  would  not  consort  with 
that  view,  because  it  required  that  every 
vessel  going  to  sea  must  have  a  certifi- 
cate of  seaworthiness — the  hull,  the 
equipments,  and  the  machinery,  must 
all  be  approved  by  an  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  who  was  besides  to 
determine  how  lo%  that  certificate 
was  to  be  in  force.  In  that  way  it 
would  practically  throw  the  whole 
responsibility  of  surveying  and  clas- 
sifying vessels  upon  a  Government  De- 
partment, and  would  relieve  the  ship- 
owners of  any  liability,  except  that  of 
obtaining  certificates  of  seaworthiness 
before  sending  their  vessels  to  sea.  It 
was  true  the  Amendment  made  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  ships  which  had 
been  classed  at  Lloyd's  Eegistry,  but  it 
gave  power  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  re- 
move that  exception  if  at  any  time  it 
should  appear  that  the  requirements  for 
classification  and  registration  were  not 
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sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
seaworthiness  in  the  hull,  equipment, 
and  machinery  of  ships  so  classified  and 
registered.  The  result  of  the  Amend- 
ment, therefore,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
inevitably  be  to  make  the  Government 
responsible  for  the  Lloyd's  survey  and 
the  Lloyd's  classification.  It  converted 
Lloyd's  into  a  mere  agent  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  step  from  an  agent  to 
a  servant  was  a  very  short  one.  It  Would 
be  soon  found  that  if  this  Amendment 
was  adopted,  it  would  become  necessary 
to  force  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  sooner 
or  later  the  responsibiHty  of  conducting 
all  surveys  and  classifications.  This 
was  the  more  clear  to  his  mind  because, 
in  the  first  place,  Lloyd's  Begistry  pro- 
vided no  means  for  the  survey  of  ma- 
chinery on  shipboard ;  and,  in  the 
second,  his  hon.  Friend,  while  asking 
the  Legislature  to  recog^nize  Lloyd's 
classification  as  a  certificate  of  seawor- 
thiness, had  himself,  in  his  recent  in- 
teresting pamphlet  on  Our  Seamen,  p.  77, 
pointed  out  that  there  were  five  classes 
of  well-known  unseaworthy  vessels  on 
Lloyd's  books — namely,  1.  East  Coast 
well  steamers ;  2.  Clyde  overmasted 
sailing  vessels  ;  3.  over-lengthened 
steamers;  4,  insufficiently-strengthened 
steamers ;  and  5,  recently-built  steamers 
without  dieer.  From  that  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
adopt  a  survey  which,  on  his  hon. 
Friend' s  o  wn  showing,  was  unsatisfactory. 
The  more  the  proposal  was  considered, 
the  more  it  would  become  plain  that, 
although  most  plausible,  it  was  most  in- 
sidious. The  question  was  one  which  not 
only  affected  the  shipowners,  but  under- 
writers and  other  people  concerned  in 
the  shipping  trade.  Of  these  the  ship- 
owning  class  would  doubtless  be  glad  to 
see  the  responsibility  which  ought  to 
rest  upon  themselves  assumed  by  a  Go- 
vernment Department,  and  it  was  not 
therefore  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
proposed  Amendment  had  received  sup- 
port from  some  of  those  very  shipowners 
whom  his  hon.  Friend  had  denounced 
in  the  strongest  terms.  The  result  of 
agreeing  to  the  Amendment  would 
not  be  to  put  an  end  to  negligence, 
ignorance,  and  dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  a  certain  class  of  shipowners,  but  to 
divert  it  into  other  channels,  and  to 
cause  them  to  exercise  their  ingenuity 
in  devising  means  to  square  the  inspec- 
tor, and  so  evade  inspection,  and  to  do 
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as  little  as  possible  in  the  way  of  com- 
plying with  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  If  he  oould  assume 
that  all  Inspectors  were  capable  and 
honest  men,  it  might  be  very  well ;  but 
there  must  be  a  very  great  increase  of 
the  Inspectorate,  and  with  such  an  in- 
crease there  would  be  a  considerable 
proportion  of  dishonest,  incapable,  igno- 
rant, and  negligent  Inspectors.  When 
he  was  at  the  Board  of  Trade  he  had  a 
profound  distrust  both  of  the  utility  and 
value  of  the  inspections  then  carried  on. 
He  would  say  further  that  every  politi- 
cal person  who  had  served  at  the  Board 
of  Trade,  whatever  his  opinions  might 
be — from  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  to  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham — entertained,  he  be- 
lieved, the  same  distrust  of  the  system 
of  inspection  which  already  prevailed 
there.  No  State  could  be  better  served 
than  by  the  permanent  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  but  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  heads  of  Departments 
themselves  dreaded  the  extension  of 
the  Inspectorate,  because  they  knew 
the  danger  and  inutility  of  it.  There 
was  another  danger  in  the  increase  of 
the  Inspectorate,  arising  from  the  extent 
to  which  Inspectors  impeded  improve- 
ments. K  they  were  honest  they  were 
afraid  of  responsibility.  Shipowners 
might  come  to  them  and  suggest  great 
improvements,  but  they  were  not  in- 
terested in  carrying  them  out;  they 
were  resx>onsible  and  would  not  allow 
them.  This  was  not  a  mere  theoretical 
argument ;  it  was  illustrated  by  practi- 
ctd  experience.  In  France  inspection 
was  in  full  force.  France  was  the  very 
Elysium  of  inspection.  Evetything 
there  which  could  be  was  inspected — 
the  vessels,  the  engines,  the  equipments, 
the  crew,  every  possible  thing,  but  that 
had  neither  tended  to  the  improvement 
of  vessels  or  of  safety  to  life.  M.  Jules 
Simon,  one  of  the  most  eminent  writers 
and  statesmen,  said — 

"  Amongst  the  grievances  of  our  Mercantile 
Marine,  the  greatest  was  that  of  the  immense 
nomber  of  inspections  made  imperative  by  law. 
The  shipowneis  and  captains  are  garotted  by 
these  regulations." 

But  what  had  been  the  result  as  re- 
garded the  safety  of  life  ?  This  subject 
had  been  investigated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Graves,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
arrived   was   that  the  loss  of  life  in 


French  vessels  was  as  five  to  four  in 
English  vessels.  Beyond  that,  our 
Minister  in  Italy,  reporting  on  the  sub- 
ject, said  that  the  official  inspection  of 
ships  was  a  mere  formality  and  an  ob- 
struction rather  than  any  benefit ;  it 
gave  no  additional  security  to  life,  and 
was  rather  a  disadvantage  than  other- 
wise. It  had  been  said  that  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  only  proposed 
to  apply  to  ships  the  system  which  had 
already  been  carried  out  in  regard  to 
mines.  But  it  was  not  so.  The  inspec- 
tion of  mines  was  not  periodic.  The 
Inspector  was  only  called  in  upon  com- 
plaint being  made.  No  doubt  he  had 
to  inquire  into  accidents,  but  it  was 
no  part  of  his  duty  to  inspect  mines 
within  his  district  periodically.  That 
was  done  advisedly  by  Lord  Aberdare, 
who,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  said  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  share  the  responsibility  of  the 
mine-owners.  The  same  course  was 
taken  with  regard  to  railways.  There 
was  an  inspection  before  a  line  wad 
opened,  but  after  that  the  State  declined 
to  allow  an  inspection  of  the  working  of 
the  line,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  intedere  with  the  general 
management.  The  Government  measure 
before  them  proceeded  on  precisely  the 
same  principles  as  the  Mines  Itegulation 
Act.  As  mines  were  condemned  if  they 
were  worked  on  unsafe  systems,  so  vessels 
were  condemned  if  they  were  found  to 
be  unsea worthy ;  and  in  both  oases  the 
Government  objected  to  divide  by  regu- 
lar inspection  the  responsibility  with  the 
proper  managers.  The  Legislature  had 
hitherto  declined  to  recognize  the  pe- 
riodic survey  of  vessels,  stiU  less  to 
g^ant  certificates  of  seaworthiness.  The 
superior  officers  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  last  year  could  stop  vessels 
which  they  had  reason  to  believe  were 
in  an  unseaworthy  state.  The  Govern- 
ment officials  ought  to  keep  their  eye  on 
ships  which  had  run  off  their  classes 
through  unseaworthiness.  He  thought 
it  would  be  their  duty  to  stop  such  ves- 
sels and  have  them  surveyed ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  wise  to  avoid 
a  periodical  survey  of  vessels  or  classes 
of  vessels.  Indeed,  he  could  not  doubt 
that  the  instructions  g^ven  to  the  prin- 
cipal officers  were  somewhat  to  this 
effect.  As  the  Act  had  been  only  one 
year  in  operation,  it  would  hardly  be 
wise  for  the  House  now  to  ad(^t  for  the 
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first  time  an  entirely  new  policy  with 
regard  to  Merchant  Shipping.  There- 
fore he  hoped,  and  he  would  appeal  to 
his  hon.  Friend  not  to  press  that  par- 
ticular Amendment,  but  to  wait  and  see 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  Act  as 
amended  by  the  measure  at  present 
under  discussion.  He  believed  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  statistics  would 
show  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  losses  of  British  vessels  at  sea  occurred 
from  causes  over  which  no  Government 
measure,  nor  even  the  proposal  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  could  have  any  effect.  Un- 
seaworthiness had  nothing  to  do  with 
most  of  them ;  they  were  due  to  the  negli- 
gence and  ignorance  of  the  officers  and 
crews.  He  would  not  carry  this  argu- 
ment too  far,  but  he  said  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  maintain 
even  the  standard  of  Lloyd's  if  they  had  a 
compulsory  survey.  If  the  Committee 
adopted  the  Amendment,  it  must  recog- 
nize classes  of  vessels  very  inferior  to 
those  at  present  on  Lloyd's  Eegister. 
It  would  then  be  necessary  to  recognize 
a  low  standard  of  seaworthiness,  and 
that  would  become  the  maximum  of  sea- 
worthiness for  large  classes  of  other 
vessels.  One  chief  cause  of  our  maritime 
greatness  was  that  our  commerce  had 
been  left  to  its  free  development,  and 
not  trammelled  by  State  regulations  and 
State  surveys.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
adopting  a  general  system  of  survey, 
and  giving  certificates  of  seaworthiness, 
we  ought  to  endeavour  to  place  respon- 
sibility on  shipowners,  so  as  to  make 
the  trade  of  a  negligent  or  dishonest 
shipowner  unprofitable  and  impossible. 
In  that  way  he  thought  the  object  of  his 
hon.  Friend  would  be  attained  equally 
as  well  as  by  the  adoption  of  the  course 
he  had  proposed. 

Mr.  mac  IVEE  said,  he  would  re- 
call the  House  to  the  real  business  that 
was  before  them.  The  fact  was, 
they  had  already  all  that  legislation 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
spoken  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had  so  elo- 
quently declaimed  against.  No  pro- 
posals submitted  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  (Mr.  PlimsoU)  had  ever  been 
so  bad  as  the  legislation  under  which 
shipowners  already  laboured,  and  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre) 
had  done  his  part  to  obtain.  The  Acts 
of  1871,  1873,  and  part  of  the  Act  of  last 
Session  formed  together  a  meddlesome, 
petty,  and  annoying  system  of  inter- 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 


ference,  carried  on  by  a  needless  number 
of  surveyors.  That  legislation  had  al- 
ready exhibited  all  those  iU  e£Pect8  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
said  would  follow  from  adopting  the 
proposition  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby.  It  had  been  mentioned  that 
700  vessels  had  been  stopped  for  unsea- 
worthiness. Some  only  of  these  vessels 
were  really  unseaworthy.  Many  of  those 
improperly  stopped  were  coasting  ves- 
sels —  the  costermongers  of  the  sea. 
They  might  not  be  thought  to  be  of 
much  consequence  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman ;  but  at  every  seaport  in  the 
Kingdom  the  already  existing  legislation 
was  complained  of  as  meddlesome,  in- 
terfering, and  useless.  When  he  came 
to  the  House  that  evening,  he  did  not 
intend  to  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  PlimsoU), 
because  he  could  not  accept  his  particular 
proposals  as  being  the  right  way  to  deal 
with  the  question ;  but  he  did  think  that 
the  general  principle  of  a  survey,  at  the 
proper  time  and  under  proper  condi- 
tions, was  a  principle  which  ought  to  be 
caref^y  considered  by  the  House,  and 
which  in  some  modified  form  should 
be  adopted.  The  hon.  Member  for  War- 
wick (Mr.  A.  Peel)  said  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  that  there'  were  only  two 
principles  between  which  the  House  had 
a  choice — the  principle  of  responsibility 
and  one  of  interference,  and  that  those 
principles  were  necessarily  separate  and 
antagonistic.  He  thought  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  endeavouring  to  put  in 
force  both  those  principles,  and  that 
within  reasonable  limits  they  were 
neither  separate  nor  antagonistic.  But, 
so  far  as  &e  legislation  of  recent  years 
was  concerned,  they  they  were  both  of 
them  in  every  way  up  to  the  present 
time  an  almost  total  failure.  He  did 
not  say  that  every  system  of  survey  was 
bad,  but  rather  that  the  existing  system 
should  be  amended.  It  would  be  wrong, 
he  considered,  to  relieve  shipowners 
from  proper  responsibility ;  but  there 
were  responsibilities  which  were  unreal 
for  the  rogue,  and  real  only  as  against 
the  honest  shipowner.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Northumber- 
land (Lord  Eslington)  had  referred  to 
several  cases  to  which  he  would  refer, 
because  he  happened  to  know  where 
the  noble  Lord  got  his  information  from. 
His  Lordship  spoke  of  surveys  by  the 
Board'  of  Trade  as  being  likely  to  stop 
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ship  improvements.  That  they  had 
sometimes  done  so  there  coald  be  no 
doubt ;  but  be  remembered  three  large 
steamers,  belonging  to  three  different 
companies,  and  in  each  case  the  owner 
-was  one  of  those  improving  people.  One 
man  had  peculiar  opinions  about  boilers, 
and  he  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  not  only  with  the  local  surveyor, 
but  with  the  Department  in  London, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  refused  him 
a  certificate.  The  ship  was  put  to 
a  proper  trial,  and  it  resulted  in  his 
bouers  coming  out.  In  the  second  case 
the  interference  was  because  of  a  pro- 
peller shaft  which  was  put  on  board, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  was  perfectly 
right  in  preventing  passengers  from 
being  taken  to  sea  in  large  numbers 
in  a  ship  which  was  not  reasonably  safe. 
The  third  case  was  tha;t  of  another  man 
who  considered  himself  badly  used  about 
the  boilers.  He  objected  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Board  of  Trade.  His  ship 
went  to  sea,  but  in  the  end  his  boilers 
blew  up.  These  cases  helped  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  in  some  form  of  an 
official  survey,  but  did  nothing  to  justify 
the  present  system  of  petty  interference. 
^Lord  EsLiKGTON :  These  cases  were  not 
in  my  mind's  eye  at  all.]  He  (Mr. 
Mao  Iver)  would  not  trouble  the  House 
any  further  at  that  time,  but  would 
move  the  rejection  of  Clause  3  at  a 
later  period ;  but  after  the  unfair  way 
in  wMch  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
had  been  met,  he  thought  that  on  the 
present  occasion  he  ought  to  go  into  the 
Lobby  with  him. 

Da.  KENEALT  said,  he  was  disap- 
pointed at  the  course  taken  by  the  noble 
IxHrd  the  Member  for  South  Northum- 
berland (Lord  Eslington).  Since  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House 
he  had  always  found  the  noble  Lord 
take  the  side  of  justice;  and  as  he 
thought  that  in  this  case  justice  and 
right  were  on  the  side  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby,  he  expected  that  he  would 
have  found  an  advocate  and  supporter 
in  the  person  of  the  noble  Lord.  He 
thought  the  facts  stated  by  Lord  Esling- 
ton ought  to  have  satisfied  him  of  the 
necessity  of  Government  inspection  of 
tmclassed  ships.  He  had  stated  that  the 
annual  loss  of  seamen's  lives  was  2,000, 
and  that  in  six  years  the  annual  loss 
approached  to  12,000.  It  might  safely 
be  calculated  that  for  each  me  lost  at 
Bea  three  persons  were  left  destitute  on 


shore,  and  thus  if  2,000  seamen  lost 
their  lives,  there  were  6,000  persons 
dependent  on  them  who  were  thrown 
destitute  upon  the  world  every  year. 
Surely  something  should  be  done  to  put 
a  stop  to  such  an  enormous  sacrifice  of 
human  life.  The  noble  Lord  said  he 
had  no  trust  in  Government  inspection. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Member  for 
Derby  and  those  who  supported  him  had 
no  trust  in  dishonest  shipowners.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  might  congratu- 
late himself  on  obtaining  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Pem- 
broke. He  (Dr.  Kenealy)  had  listened, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  regret  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Reading 
(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre),  for  he  had  appeared 
as  the  advocate  of  the  shipowners ;  but 
if  he  (Dr.  Kenealy)  were  a  shipowner 
he  would  cry — "  Save  me  from  my 
friends,"  for  the  hon.  Member  had 
loaded  them  with  the  greatest  possible 
abuse  fuid  vituperation.  He  said  the 
shipowners  were  so  dishonest,  so  intent 
on  gain,  so  determined  on  sending  their 
unseaworthy  ships  to  sea,  no  matter  what 
loss  of  life  might  result,  that  they  would 
do  all  in  their  power  to  evade  Govern- 
ment inspection.  He  went  further,  for 
he  said  this  Government  inspection  would 
be  a  cloak  for  ignorant,  dishonest,  and 
negligent  shipowners.  He  (Dr.  Kenealy) 
considered  that  as  the  strongest  argu- 
ment that  could  be  advanced  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Plimsoll's  Amendment.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Reading,  however,  did  not 
stop  there.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
shipowners  were  so  intent  on  gain,  no 
matter  by  what  abominable  means,  that 
if  the  Government  sui-veyors  went  to  in- 
spect their  vessels,  they  would  "square" 
them.  If  he  (Dr.  Kenealy)  were  a  ship- 
owner in  that  House,  so  far  from  allow- 
ing such  a  statement  to  go  unchallenged, 
he  would  use  every  energy  of  his  heart 
and  mind  and  soul  to  carry  Mr.  Flim- 
Boll' 8  Amendment  sooner  than  allow  such 
a  terrible  imputation  to  be  cast  upon 
him  and  upon  his  order.  The  hon. 
Member  further  told  them  he  had  for- 
merly been  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  what  was  the  revelation  he 
g^ve  of  that  Department  ?  He  said  that 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  either  so  badly 
or  so  dishonestly  served  by  its  officers 
that  he,  from  his  own  experience,  would 
not  trust  it.  He  (Dr.  Kenealy)  did  not 
believe  these  imputations.  He  believed 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  was  as  weU  and 
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honestly  served  as  any  public  Depart- 
ment could  be,  and  from  what  he  had 
seen  of  the  President  of  the  Board  he 
believed  he  was  as  honourably  actuated 
by  the  desire  to  save  human  Ufe  and  to 
preserve  the  honour  and  character  of  the 
Merchant  Service  as  any  man,  could  pos- 
sibly be.  The  fact  was,  that  a  more 
virulent  and  malignant  reproach  upon 
a  public  Department  had  never  been 
made.  The  hon.  Member  said  he  had 
a  profound  distrust  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  of  the  proposed  system  of  inspection. 
Whom  then  did  he  trust  ?  Surely  not  the 
shipowners,  for  he  had  described  them  in 
the  most  satirical  and  abusive  language. 
It  was  high  time  Parliament  should  in- 
terfere on  behalf  of  the  seamen.  There 
were  two  parties  concerned — the  enor- 
mous capitalists  who  wished  to  take  pro- 
per precautions  for  the  safety  of  their 
ships,  and  a  certain,  small,  miserable, 
and  wicked  section  of  shipowners  who 
competed  unfairly  for  business  and  who 
sent  ships  to  sea  that  were  admittedly 
unseaworthy.  He  believed  that  about 
5,000  seamen  were  annually  sent  to  sea 
in  unseaworthy  vessels  from  British 
ports,  that  great  loss  of  time  was  the 
consequence,  and  that  it  was  impera- 
tively necessary  that  such  an  abominable 
system  should  be  put  a  stop  to  by  l^;i6- 
lation.  He  trusted  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  seriously  consider 
the  matter,  and  think  of  the  terrible 
guilt  which  the  House  would  incur,  if  it 
did  not  interfere  to  save  our  seamen  from 
the  cupidity  of  these  men.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Beading  had  said  that  if 
the  Amendment  passed  the  owners  of 
ships  would  be  in  a  worse  position  than 
the  owners  of  mines,  for  that  an  Inspec- 
tor of  Mines  could  not  make  an  exami- 
nation of  a  mine  unless  he  had  special 
information  as  to  its  condition.  That 
was  not  so.  The  Mine  Inspector  could 
make  an  investigation  whenever  he 
thought  proper,  and  why  should  not  the 
shipowner  be  placed  in  the  same  position 
as  the  mineowner  ?  [Mr.  Asshetok 
Cboss  :  Hear,  hear  I]  Bailway  directors 
were  liable  to  pay  compensation  if  they 
were  negligent  and  an  accident  occurred ; 
but  when  a  ship  went  down,  with  20  or 
30  sailors  on  board,  no  one  could  tell 
the  cause,  and  those  who  were  aggrieved 
were  without  remedy.  It  was  asserted 
last  year  by  the  hon.  Member  for  HuU 
(Mr.  Norwood)  that  in  many  cases  ship- 
owners were  ignorant  of  the  value  of 
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their  ships.  They  might  depend  upon 
it  that  all  shipowners  knew  the  vfdue 
and  the  seaworthiness  of  their  ships.  He 
therefore  could  not  understand  why  a 
shipowner  should  object  to  obtain  a  cer- 
tificate of  seaworthmess.  Where  was 
the  hardship  of  such  a  course  ?  Who 
cotdd  know  the  value  of  a  ship  so  well 
as  the  owner  ?  [The  Chancellor  of  the 
ExoHEQUEH :  Hear,  hear !]  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  seemed  pleased 
that  he  (Dr.  Kenealy)  admitted  that; 
but  he  maintained  tbat  no  man  who  was 
sending  his  ship  to  sea  in  a  fit  condition 
would  object  to  have  his  ship  surveyed ; 
but  the  dishonest  man,  who  knew  that 
his  ship  was  unseaworthy,  and  that  if 
she  were  lost  he  would  secure  the  money 
for  which  he  had  insured  her,  he  would 
object,  and  strongly,  to  all  survey  and 
inspection.  He  did  not  believe  that  such 
men  would  be  able  "to  square"  the 
Inspectors — he  believed  that  meant  to 
bribe  them;  and  if  men  amenable  to 
that  influence  should  happen  to  be  in 
the  service  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he 
was  sure  that  the  President  of  that  Board, 
in  whom  he  had  every  confidence,  would 
very  soon  get  rid  of  them.  They  ought, 
by  their  legislation,  to  render  such  pro- 
ceedings impossible,  and  he  hoped, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  character 
of  the  country,  the  Amendment  would 
be  adopted. 

Mb.  GOBST  said,  he  rose  to  support 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby.  It  was  rather  difficult,  how- 
ever, for  any  hon.  Member  to  show  much 
confidence  in  debating  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment,  when  it  was  characterized 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  "in- 
fatuated folly."  He  should  share  the 
distress  and  sorrow  with  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr.  E.  J.  Beed) 
heard,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  declare  that  the  passing  of  the 
Amendment  would  be  fatal  to  the  Bill 
and  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country,  if  he  was  not  aware  that  strong 
statements  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  Government  often 
preceded  leurge  ccmcessions.  He  hoped 
after  the  opinion  of  the  House  had  been 
fully  expressed,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exdiequer  would  announce  that  it  was  a 
subject  worthy  of  consideration,  and  that 
some  compromise  would  be  come  to  which 
would  meet  the  wishes  of  the  House  and 
the  country.    He   had   listened  to  his 
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right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Charles  Adderley) 
-with  a  desire  to  be  instructed,  but  the 
effect  produced  on  his  mind  by  his  argu- 
ments was,  that  he  had  proved  a  great 
deal  too  much.  If  the  (Jovemment  cer- 
tificate would  diminish  the  care  of  the 
shipowner,  why  had  the  law  been  allowed 
to  remain  for  many  years  past  that  all 
passenger  ships  should  have  certificates  ? 
If  it  was  disadvantageous  to  passenger 
steamers,  and  did  not  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  passengers,  why  was  not  the  Act 
repealed?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said — and  he  (Mr.  Gonst)  was  really  dis- 
tressed to  hear  the  reason — that  it  was 
necessary  in  the  case  of  passenger 
steamers  as  a  character,  because  lands- 
men required  the  protection  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  and  if  that  were  so,  seamen 
required  it  ten-fold  more,  because  whilst 
a  passenger  could  choose  whether  he 
went  to  sea  or  not,  a  seaman  was  com- 
pelled by  the  present  law  to  go  to  sea 
and  sail  in  the  ship  on  pain  of  imprison- 
ment. They  must,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency, eiUier  give  up  the  survey  of 
passenger  steamers  in  the  interest  of  the 
passengers,  or  they  must  allow  the  sur- 
vey of  all  sea-going  ships  in  the  interest 
of  the  seamen.  The  charge  made  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  of  having 
changed  his  proposition  with  regard  to 
the  mode  of  classification,  did  not  come 
with  a  good  g^ace  from  the  Qx)vemment, 
seeing  how  much  they  had  changed  with 
respect  to  grain  cargoes  and  deck-loads. 
It  also  appeared  there  would  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  carrying  out  classifi- 
cation, because  the  number  of  ships  that 
were  not  classified  at  Lloyd's,  at  Liver- 
pool, and  OTher  ports,  was  about  3,000. 
He  was  surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  say  that  by  a  system  of  Go- 
vernment classification  an  end  would  be 
put  to  Lloyd's,  and  that  the  Government 
would  have  to  survey  all  the  ships  in  the 
country.  The  Government  was  not  re- 
quired to  give  a  high-class  certificate, 
but  such  a  character  as  would  just  allow 
a  ship  to  go  to  sea,  leaving  it  to  the 
tmderwriters  to  say  whether  they  would 
insure  such  ships  at  the  same  high  rates 
as  they  did  ships  in  the  best  class  at 
Lloyd's.  Again,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  suppose  that  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Department  must  be  g^ven 
gratis,  whereas  he  had  nothing  to  do  in 
order  to  prevent  that  result  but  to  exact 
a  sufficiently  high  fee,  and  then  in 
neither  case  would  there  be  any  risk 
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of  the  Government  certificate  being  so 
greatly  in  demand  as  to  supersede  the 
classification  at  Lloyd's.  The  Govern- 
ment survey  would  not  be  applicable  to 
new  ships,  or  first-class  ships,  but  only 
to  those  which  had  gone  off  their  class  at 
Lloyd's,  and  were  in  a  dilapidated  and 
questionable  condition.  He,  therefore, 
did  not  think  that  the  survey  of  a  few 
thousand  ships  would  be  likely  to  impede 
the  progress  of  naval  science.  He  hoped 
the  question  would  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee,  discussed  on 
its  merits,  and  decided  accordingly,  and 
not  by  a  Party  vote,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  no  more  fatal  to  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country  than  it  would 
be  to  the  Bill. 

Me.  T.  BEA88EY  :  As  this  Amend- 
ment raises  one  of  the  two  main  ques- 
tions referred  to  the  Boyal  Commission, 
I  wish  to  explain  why  I  cannot  vote 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Derby,  whose  humane  exertions  on 
behalf  of  our  seamen  I  appreciate  highly. 
The  Commission  made  two  Beports  on 
this  subject,  in  both  of  which  they  laid 
special  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Act  of 
1873  was  of  so  new  and  tentative  a  cha- 
racter, that  it  was  impossibleto pronounce 
a  definite  opinion,  as  to  the  effect  it  would 
ultimately  produce  in  preventing  unsea- 
worthy  ships  from  being  sent  to  sea.  I 
advert  to  this  point  at  the  outset  of  my 
observations ;  because  I,  for  one,  should 
not  have  been  prepared  to  sign  the 
Eeport  of  the  Commission,  unless  I 
had  anticipated  that,  under  vigorous  ad- 
ministration, the  Act  of  1873  would  pro- 
duce all  the  results,  that  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  proposals  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby.  The  evidence  taken 
by  the  Commission  was  most  conflicting, 
the  witnesses  generally  inclining  to  those 
remedial  measures,  with  which  their  own 
personal  experience  made  them  most 
familiar.  All  the  surveyors  were  in 
favour  of  Government  surveys.  All  the 
officials  connected  .  with  Lloyd's  and 
other  similar  institutions,  in  an  adminis- 
trative capacity,  were  against  surveys. 
For  my  own  part,  I  entertain  the  con- 
viction that  ttie  practical  difficulty  of  a 
survey  by  the  Government  of  undassed 
ships  has  been  much  exaggerated.  The 
number  of  vessels  to  be  dealt  with  would 
be  comparatively  limited,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  assistance  of  Lloyd's  surveyors 
could  be  obtained.  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced, by  our  experience  of  the  Act  of 
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1873,  that  the  power  of  complaint,  which 
has  been  given  to  the  seamen  is  of  no 
practical  value.  These  are  considera- 
tions which  incline  my  judgement  in 
favour  of  the  proposes  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  it  a  most  serious  innovation  for 
the  Government  to  give  certificates  of 
eeaworthiness,  and  thus  to  become  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  safety  of  any 
ship,  not  good  enough  to  class  at  Lloyd's. 
In  practice,  I  believe  that  there  would 
be  little  difference  between  the  system 
proposed  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  and  the  vigo- 
rous supervision,  now  carried  out  by  the 
Government.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  says  that  the  Government  should 
survey  all  unclassed  ships.  Practically  the 
Board  of  Trade  survey  these  ships  under 
the  existing  regulations.  Mr.  Gray  told 
the  Commission  that  he  knew  that  ships 
were  sent  to  sea  which  ought  not  to  be 
sent  to  sea ;  and  he  asked  for  power  to 
break  up  an  unseaworthy  ship.  He 
believed  in  a  survey  of  suspicious  cases, 
and  in  the  punishment  of  men,  who  dis- 
regarded the  life  of  the  sailor.  What 
he  wanted  was  legislation,  which  would 
help  them  to  bring  home  punishment  to 
the  offender.  That  was  the  language  of 
Mr.  Gray  in  1873.  And  what  did  he 
say  in  1874?  He  was  asked  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  the  following  Ques- 
tion:— 

"  We  were  told  last  year  by  Mr.  Farrer,  or 
by  yourself,  that  you  knew  pretty  well,  through- 
out the  country,  where  the  had  and  unseaworthy 
ships  were,  and  that  all  you  wanted  was  power, 
in  order  to  lay  your  hand  upon  them."  "  Yea;" 
he  replied,  "  I  said  so ;  and  my  experience  in 
the  working  of  the  Act  of  1873  has  satisfied  me 
that  the  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  is  su6Scient  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  prevent- 
ing unseaworthy  ships  from  being  sent  to  sea. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  further  power  given 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  interfere  with  the 
shipping  of  the  country." 

If  the  Act  of  1873  had  been  adminis- 
tered from  the  first  with  the  vigour,  to 
which  the  Board  stood  pledged  by  the 
statements,  made  on  their  behalf  by  Mr. 
Gray,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  tempo- 
rary Act  passed  last  Session,  or  the  Bill 
we  are  now  discussing,  would  have  been 
introduced  to  Parliament.  Both  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  agree  that  all  unseaworthy 
ships  should  be  stopped  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  the  Board  of  Trade  object 
to  give  certificates,  while  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  says  that  all  ships,  which 
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are  not  unseaworthy,  should  be  certifi- 
cated. For  the  security  of  the  ship- 
owner, I  should  prefer  the  system  of 
Government  certificates.  For  the  secu- 
rity of  life,  I  should  object  to  them. 
Unclassed  ships  are  of  two  kinds.  They 
are  either  in  such  high  repute  with  ship- 
owners, that  they  can  be  insured  at  the 
most  favourable  rates ;  or  they  belong  to 
poor  men,  who  cannot  afford,  or  to  neg- 
ligent or  unscrupulous  people,  who  are 
unwilling,  to  pay  the  cost  of  proper  re- 
pairs. The  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
under  the  Act  of  1 873,  ought  to  have 
been,  and,  I  believe,  after  too  long  a 
delay  in  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions, are  now  brought ,  to  bear  on  these 
inferior  ships.  The  result  must  be  that 
all  vessels  will  be  kept  in  sufficient  re- 
pair to  class  at  Lloyd's,  or  else  they 
will  be  broken  up.  If  these  anticipa- 
tions are  fulfilled,  would  it  not  be  better 
that  ehipowners  should  protect  them- 
selves by  classing  their  ships,  rather 
than  seek  to  obtain  a  Government  certi- 
ficate, which  will  relieve  them  of  further 
responsibility?  I  object  to  relieve  a 
shipowner  of  the  highest  standing  from 
responsibility ;  but  I  object  stUl  more 
to  relieve  from  responsibility  struggling 
or  unscrupulous  people,  who,  instead  of 
making  an  effort  to  keep  their  ships 
seaworthy,  will  use  all  their  cunning 
to  hide  defects,  and  to  obtain  certificates 
at  the  smallest  possible  expense.  If  such 
a  system  as  this  be  introduced,  the  sea- 
worthiness of  the  inferior  ships  will  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  vig^ance  of  the 
surveyors ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  they  will  not  sometimes  make 
a  mistake.  Surveyors  are  not  infallible. 
A  few  ships  are  now  lost  from  the  care- 
lessness of  their  owners.  Under  the 
proposed  rules,  a  few  ships  will  be  lost 
from  the  carelessness  of  surveyors.  But, 
whereas  now,  when  an  uncertified  ship 
is  lost,  the  shipowner  is  responsible,  he 
will  be  held  blameless  in  every  case  of 
disaster  to  a  ship  certified  by  the  Go- 
vernment. The  hon.  Member  for  Pem- 
broke (Mr.  E.  J.  Beed)  has  adduced  the 
Government  inspection  of  railways,  as 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby.  My 
railway  experience  has  taught  me  a  very 
different  lesson.  If  we  had  trusted  to 
minute  Government  inspection,  rather 
than  to  the  effect  of  liability  to  pay 
heavy  damages  in  case  of  accident,  the 
safety  of  the  travelling  public  would 
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not  hare  been  bo  well  secnred  as  under 
the  system  actually  adopted.  I  entertain 
no  sanguine  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
increasing  the  safety  of  life  at  sea  by 
further  legislation.  We  do  not  want 
legislation  so  much  as  good  administra- 
tiou  of  the  laws  we  hare  lately  passed, 
and  under  which  such  ample  powers 
have  been  already  entrusted  to  the  Go- 
vernment. I  was  gpreatly  inipressed  by 
the  strong  opinion  on  this  subject,  ex- 
pressed to  the  Soyal  Commission  by  Mr. 
Bums,  the  leading  proprietor  in  the 
Cunard  line.  He  told  us  that,  in  his 
opinion,  there  had  been  too  much  inter- 
ference of  late  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  that  that  interference  had  bad  no 
effect  in  diminishing  loss  of  life  at  sea. 
Such  an  opinion  deserves  the  respectful 
attention  of  this  House,  coming  as  it 
does  from  the  owner  of  a  fleet  of  steamers, 
which  have  made  nearly  3,000  passages 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  whose  happy 
fortune  it  has  been  never  to  lose  a  me 
entrusted  to  his  care.  In  conclusion,  I 
desire  to  express  my  conviction  that  the 
general  condition  of  our  shipping  does 
great  honour  to  this  country.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  shipowners,  in  competition 
with  the  whole  world,  affords  the  best 
proof  of  the  quality  of  their  ships.  And, 
spending,  as  I  do,  no  inconsiderable  part 
of  my  life  afloat,  and  comparing  the 
shipping  of  the  present  day  with  my  re- 
collections of  20  years  ago,  I  see  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  speed,  power, 
and  safety,  which  I  should  hesitate  to 
interrupt  by  novel  legislation,  which, 
however,  laudable  in  intention,  I  believe 
to  be  framed  on  a  total  misconception 
of  the  proper  functions  of  a  Government 
Department. 

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  begged 
to  say  that  he  would  give  his  hearty 
support  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby,  which  he  believed 
to  be  a  good  one,  and  one  which 
would  afford  an  additional  security 
against  the  loss  of  life  and  property  at 
sea.  Some  of  the  hon.  Members  who 
had  addressed  the  Committee  had  raised 
several  false  issues.  In  this  case  the 
choice  was  not  between  prevention  and 
cure,  but,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  Charles  Adderley)  had  said,  a  choice 
between  two  modes  of  prevention,  and 
he  (Mr.  Watkin  Williams)  claimed  both 
of  them.  Was  there  any  choice  between 
a  survey  on  the  one  hand  and  a  certifi- 
cate on  the  other  ?    He  could  see  none, 


and  he  claimed  the  protection  of  both  for 
l^e  seamen.  He  quite  admitted  that  any 
interference  with  trade  was  objectionable, 
but  here  the  ordinary  rules  of  political 
economy  fell  into  abeyance,  inasmuch  as 
the  conduct  of  the  shipowners  themselves 
drove  the  Government  or  some  other 
body  to  exercise  an  interference  of  the 
kind.  But  apart  &om  that,  he  found 
that  the  highest  class  of  shipowners  not 
only  submitted  to  a  survey,  but  actually 
courted  it ;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  too  much  to  say  that  the 
other  owners  should  not  be  compelled  to 
submit  to  it.  It  was  said  there  was  a 
great  difficulty  as  regarded  the  efficiency 
of  survey,  but  his  answer  to  that  was 
simply  this — that  the  certificate  given  by 
a  system  of  legislation,  although  imper- 
fect and  far  &om  complete,  would  yet  be 
good  to  a  certain  extent.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  having  such 
a  survey  as  would  prevent  rotten  ships 
hora.  being  sent  to  sea.  He  denied  that 
the  proposed  certificate  was  to  exonerate 
the  shipowner  from  all  responsibility. 
In  the  whole  course  of  his  experience  as 
a  lawyer  he  had  never  heard  of  a  Lloyd's 
certificate  being  considered  as  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  ship  was  seaworthy.  What 
he  meant  was  this,  that  the  certificate 
was  only  a  guarantee  that  at  the  time 
the  ship  was  surveyed,  she  was  entitled 
to  be  classed  A  1  for  so  many  years ;  but 
when  she  was  loaded  and  sent  to  sea  the 
owner  had  the  full  responsibility  outside 
the  certificate  altogether.  But  the  pro- 
posed certificate  was  of  a  very  different 
kind.  It  had  been  suggested  that  if 
they  introduced  a  Government  examina- 
tion, so  to  speak,  or  a  Government  cer- 
tificate, the  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the 
standard  of  unseaworthiness ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  was  a  g^eat  exaggeration, 
because  it  would  very  soon  be  discovered 
that  the  Government  examinations  would 
be  "  pass  examinations,"  like  that  of  the 
Universities,  and  nothing  more.  An 
attorney  or  a  surgeon  could  not  rely  on 
his  certificate  to  clear  him  of  negligence, 
and  the  Government  certificate  would 
not,  or,  at  any  rate,  ought  not,  to  be  of 
any  more  avail  to  the  shipowner.  Cer- 
tainly the  certificate  would  not  be  a  per- 
fect, absolute,  and  complete  security ; 
but  it  would  be  to  some  extent  a  security, 
and  would  prevent  shipowners  sending 
sailors  to  sea  in  rotten  vessels  that  could 
not  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
as  coffins.    The  objection  that  the  effect 
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of  Government  grantmg  certificates  would 
be  to  reduce  the  standard  of  efficiency 
-was  one  that  was  generally  exaggerated ; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  certificate  desired 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  was  only 
in  the  nature  of  a  check  that  shipowners 
should  not  send  their  ships  to  sea  in  an 
unfit  state. 

Mr.  NORWOOD  said,  he  thought 
there  had  been  some  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Pem- 
broke (Mr.  E.  J.  Eeed)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  as  to 
the  charges  of  inconsistency  they  had 
brought  against  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  (Mr.  Norwood)  thought  it  arose  from 
a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  of  the  real  scope  of  the 
Bill  and  the  principle  involved  in  the 
Amendment.  Had  this  been  merely  a 
question  of  the  convenience  and  advan- 
tage of  shipowners,  he  should  no  doubt 
have  been  disposed  to  support  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby,  as 
shipowners  had  been  told  it  was  their 
interest  to  do ;  but  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  it  was  proper  for  a  Member  of  that 
House  to  allow  himself  to  be  influenced, 
in  giving  his  vote  or  advice,  by  private 
interest  or  prejudices  affecting  any  par- 
ticular class.  He  wished  to  say  what  he 
believed  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  legislate  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  interest  of  saving  life.  There  were 
two  principles  on  which  such  legislation 
could  be  carried  on.  There  was  the 
principle  laid  down  in  the  Bill  of  the 
Government  which  had  been  acted  on  for 
some  years  by  the  previous  Government ; 
and  there  was  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby.  The  Go- 
vernment said — "  We  do  not  determine 
how  a  ship  is  to  be  manned  and  stowed, 
but  we  hold  the  owner  responsible  for 
the  mode  in  which  he  carries  on  his 
business  with  reference  to  losses  of  life 
and  property."  But  the  Government 
went  one  step  further  and  said — "  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  inefficient  ships 
at  sea,  and  with  reference  to  them,  it  is 
our  duty  to  establish  a  sort  of  police,  and 
if  our  surveyors  report  to  us  that  a  ship  is 
in  such  bad  repair  or  that  she  is  so  over- 
loaded that  the  livesof  those  whosail  in  her 
will  be  placed  in  jeopardy,  we  take  power 
to  ourselves  to  arrest  her,  compel  her  to 
be  properly  loaded,  and,  if  necessary, 
even  break  her  up."  The  hon.  Member 
for  Derby,  however,  went  upon  an  en- 
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tirely  different  principle — which  he  de- 
scribed as  that  of  prevention,  requiring 
every  British  ship  to  possess  a  certificate 
of  her  seaworthiness  to  be  issued  by  the 
Government  or  by  some  register  societies 
before  she  was  to  be  permitted  to  sail. 
In  a  subsequent  Amendment  the  hon. 
Member  dealt  in  like  manner  with 
the  stowage  of  a  ship,  so  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  be  made  answerable  for 
everything  done  by  the  shipowner.  If 
the  principle  of  the  hon.  Member  were 
to  be  carried  out  to  the  logical  result  a 
complete  system  of  surveillance  over 
a  shipowner's  business  &om  beginning 
to  end  must  be  adopted.  That  was  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  principle  and  one 
which  the  Government  must  not  and 
dare  not  carry  into  execution.  Did 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  expect  the 
Government  to  guarantee  the  seaworthi- 
ness of  every  British  ship  which  left  port  ? 
[Mr.  Plimsoll:  No.]  It  was  all  very 
well  for  the  hon.  Member  to  say  "No;  " 
but  that  would  be  the  natural  result  of 
his  Amendment,  under  which  no  British 
ship  was  to  sail  without  having  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Government  or  from 
one  of  the  societies.  The  inevitable 
result  of  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
advocated  by  the  hon.  Member  would 
be  that  a  false  security  would  be  in- 
duced, and  the  minimum  requirements 
of  the  Government  would  become  the 
maximum  efficiency  necessary  in  the 
estimation  of  the  shipowner,  who  would 
never  go  beyond  the  very  letter  of  the 
law  laid  down  by  the  Government.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Den- 
bigh (Mr.  Watkin  Williams)  said  that 
the  Government  certificate  would  by  no 
means  relieve  the  shipowner  from  his 
responsibility,  but  would  any  man  of 
common  sense  make  such  a  statement 
seriously  ?  The  shipowner  would  act  up 
to  the  letter  of  the  law.  And  what  would 
become  of  an  action  against  a  shipowner 
for  unseaworthiness  of  his  vessel,  if  he 
could  prove  that  he  had  fulfilled  to  the 
letter  everything  which  the  law  made 
incumbent  upon  him  ?  He  doubted  whe- 
ther the  eloquence  even  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  induce  a  jury  in 
the  City  of  London  to  g^ve  damages  in 
such  a  case.  The  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
had  laid  great  stress  upon  the  fac{  that 
the  rate  of  insurance  upon  many  un- 
classed  ships  was  higher  than  upon 
classed  ships.  The  hon.  Member  was 
undoubtedly  correct  in  that  statement, 
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but  he  appeared  to  forget  that  these  nn- 
dassed  ships  performed  very  necessary 
fonctions,  and  that  they  might  be 
called  the  "  oostermongers  of  com- 
merce," seeing  that  they  had  to  carry 
coal,  iron,  wood,  and  other  coarse  car- 
goes as  they  plied  along  our  coasts,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  had  to  prosecute 
very  difficult  and  intricate  navigation. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  put  the  highest 
class  of  ships  to  do  such  work  as  that. 
The  hon.  Member  had  omitted  to  state 
that  although  the  number  of  nndassed 
ships  lost  was  larger  than  that  of  classed 
ships,  the  loss  of  life  by  the  latter  was 
greater  than  that  by  the  former.  The 
hon.  Member  had  referred  to  the  survey 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  passenger  ves- 
sels ;  but  in  his  (Mr.  Norwood's)  opinion 
that  survey  often  did  as  much  harm  as 
good.  He  had  himself  held  a  certificate 
horn,  one  of  the  Begister  Societies  and 
from  the  Boaird  of  ^ade  that  of  one  his 
steamers  was  fit  to  carry  passengers,  and 
although  she  was  redUy  quite  nnsea- 
worthy,  he  might  have  sent  hundreds  of 
passengers  to  sea  in  her  with  impunity 
because  he  possessed  that  certificate.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  while  pas- 
sengers were  landsmen  who  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  ships,  sailors  were  ex- 
perts who  could  tell  with  a  very  slight 
examination  whether  a  vessel  was  fit  to 
go  to  sea  or  not;  and  he  objected  to 
that  sort  of  grand  motherly  legislatioji 
that  encouraged  saUors  to  abstain  &om 
bringing  their  judgment  into  play  when 
choosing  their  ships.  He  objected,  on 
principle,  to  the  Government  giving  cer- 
tificates, and  he  further  objected  to  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
to  exempt  fix)m  the  Government  survey 
all  vessels  now  classed  at  Lloyd's  or  at 
Liverpool,  because  he  thought  the  ex- 
emptions proposed  were  very  delusive. 
Why  did  the  hon.  Member  exempt  ves- 
sels registered  at  Lloyd's?  That  re- 
gister simply  signified  that  the  vessel 
was  buUt  in  a  certain  year,  and  that 
she  then  received  a  certain  classification, 
and  when  she  was  last  surveyed ;  but  it 
showed  nothingas  to  the  existing  state 
of  the  ship.  What  was  wanted  to  be 
known  was  the  seaworthiness  of  the 
ship  at  the  time  she  commenced  each 
voyage.  What  right  had  that  House  to 
throw  upon  a  private  body  the  respon- 
sibility of  controlling  the  Mercantile 
Marine  which  should  be  exercised  by 
Ctovemment  alone  ?    Lloyd's  oompised 


a  number  of  underwriters,  merchants, 
and  shipowners ;  but  it  had  what  might 
be  described  as  a  "hole-and-corner" 
constitution,  and  the  members  were  paid 
for  their  services.  He  doubted  whether 
Lloyd's  could  possibly  perform  the  busi- 
ness it  was  proposed  to  throw  upon  them, 
as  their  duties  were  of  a  distinctly  diffe- 
rent mercantile  character.  There  were 
between  25,000  and  26,000  British  regis- 
tored  ships,  9,100  of  which  were  classed 
at  Lloyd's,  and  900  at  Liverpool ;  so  that 
there  were  only  10,000  classed  ships. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Derby  was  ready 
to  omit  vessels  under  100  tons.  But 
why  should  they  be  omitted  ?  Surely, 
if  legislation  was  required  for  saving 
'life  in  large  vessels,  it  was  required  for 
saving  life  in  small  vessels.  He  believed 
there  were  between  15,000  and  16,000 
vessels  which  were  not  classed  either  at 
Lloyd's  or  in  the  Liverpool  Book.  The 
work,  therefore,  was  not  so  light  as 
might  be  imagined,  and  it  would  not  be 
right  to  throw  this  enormous  additional 
work  upon  these  private  societies,  and  if 
all  vessels  were  forced  to  submit  to 
the  severe  ordeal  of  being  classed  at 
Lloyd's,  between  4,000  and  5,000  coast- 
ing vessels,  which  were  well  fitted  for 
the  work  they  were  engaged  in,  would 
have  to  be  broken  up.  But  our  colliers 
were  as  necessary  as  our  Cunarders,  for 
humble  as  well  as  important  duties  had 
to  be  performed  by  the  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine. Reference  had  been  made  that 
in  Canada  great  consternation  existed 
at  these  proposals,  and  the  Canadians 
said — "If  you  persist  in  your  sensa- 
tional and  extreme  legislation  we  shall 
decline  to  be  bound  by  it,  and  shall  de- 
mand to  be  treated  as  foreigners."  There 
was  great  exaggeration  in  many  of  the 
statements  made  as  to  unsea worthy  ships, 
and  the  House  should  be  extremely 
cautious  in  receiving  stories  of  this  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Lindsay  had,  no  doubt,  had 
great  experience  as  a  shipmaster  and 
shipowner,  and  his  opinion  was  entitled 
to  respect;  but  he  had  retired  from 
business,  and  bis  knowledge  dated  back 
20  years,  since  which  great  changes 
had  occurred.  He  did  not  speak  as  a 
shipowner,  or  in  the  interest  merely  of 
shipowners,  when  he  declared  that  a 
greater  error  than  to  follow  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  could 
not  be  made,  and  that  the  results  would 
be  disastrous.  The  lines  laid  down  by 
the  Government  in  the  present  Bill  were 
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the  only  wise  and  correct  policy.  He 
confessed,  however,  he  shared  the  ap- 
prehensions that  had  been  expressed  as 
to  the  danger  in  the  multiplication  of  a 
great  army  of  officials ;  and  he  saw 
great  danger  in  virtually  handing  over 
tiie  Mercantile  Marine  of  the  country  to 
irresponsible  bodies  like  the  Begister 
Societies  in  London  and  Liverpool,  who 
might  lay  down  any  amount  of  regula- 
tions to  destroy  the  merchant  shipping 
of  this  country.  Believing  that  the  le- 
gislation proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
lor  Derby  was  vicious  in  principle,  and 
would  be  disastrous  in  practice,  he  should 
give  his  vote  against  it. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  that  he, 
like  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  was 
without  technical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  the  matter  was  so  important 
that  he,  like  the  majority  of  other  hon. 
Members,  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  look  into 
the  facts  and  principles,  and  to  come  to 
some  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The 
Committee  could  not  be  led  by  the 
experts,  because  they  did  not  at  aU 
agree  with  each  other,  therefore  he  had 
formed  his  own  opinion  upon  it,  and  it 
was  adverse  to  the  proposition  of  the 
Government.  He  was  sorry  to  hear 
some  of  the  remarks  which  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Treasury  bench,  be- 
cause it  was  rather  early  in  the  debate 
on  this  Bill  to  pledge  the  Government 
against  this  Amendment,  and  to  treat  it 
as  if  the  fate  of  the  Bill  depended  upon 
it.  Although  this  was  not  a  Party 
measure,  yet,  taking  the  House  consti- 
tuted as  it  was,  it  usually  happened  that 
when  a  Minister  declared  that  the  fate 
of  a  Bill  depended  upon  an  Amend- 
ment Members  sitting  on  the  Govern- 
ment benches  would  naturally  think 
that  they  ought  to  vote  against  it,  what- 
ever might  happen.  The  question  be- 
fore the  Committee  was  not  only  very 
important  but  very  difficult  to  answer — 
namely,  how  best  to  prevent  unsea- 
worthy  ships  from  going  to  sea.  He 
agreed  that  they  must  not  be  too  san- 
guine as  to  the  result  of  their  legislation 
on  this  subject.  The  winds  and  waves 
would  be  always  difficult  to  contend 
against,  and  nothing  that  Parliament 
could  do  would  make  a  seafaring  life 
safe  and  easy.  Parliament  might,  how- 
ever, take  care  that  ships  went  to  sea  in 
a  decently  seaworthy  state.  That  being 
their  object,  on  what  points  were  they 
agreed?    They  were  all   agreed   that 
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there  was  a  great  and  positive  danger 
arising  from  ships  leaving  port  and 
going  to  sea  in  an  imseaworthy  state. 
That  danger  might  be  expected  to  exist. 
Ships  were  not  immortal.  They  might 
be  built  well,  bat  they  passed  from  one 
owner  to  another  until,  in  time,  they 
became  worn  out,  and  in  a  state  in  which 
they  were  very  likely  to  go  to  the  bottom. 
Many  were  too  bad  to  repair,  and  there 
were  others  the  repair  of  which  would 
cost  more  than  their  value.  It  was 
these  ships  they  wanted  to  prevent 
going  out.  ■  What  Parliament  had  to  do 
was  to  see  (that  the  former  were  broken 
up  and  that  those  which  required  repairs 
did  not  go  to  sea  until  they  were  put 
into  a  state  of  repair.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  jump  at  a  conclusion  unfavour- 
able in  all  cases  to  the  owners.  They 
might  be  supposed  to  have  an  uncon- 
scious bias  in  favour  of  their  ships,  and 
allowance  should  be  made  for  that,  for 
having  bought  them  from  other  people 
with  hard  money  and  having  sailed  them 
for  two  or  three  years,  they  might  think 
they  might  be  safely  sent  out  for  an- 
other year  or  so.  There  were  at  present 
2,654  ships  in  the  disdassed  list  of 
Lloyd's  above  80  tons,  and  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  these  ships  in  that  list  ^as 
very  significant.  They  were  called  ships 
"whose  characters  are  withdrawn  or 
expired  "  with  a  blank  as  to  the  date  of 
the  last  survey.  No  doubt,  aU  were 
agreed  ships  of  that  suspicious  cha- 
racter required  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Committee.  It  was  no  longer 
said  that  it  was  safe  to  rely  upon  publio 
opinion — although  there  could  be  no 
doubt  it  had  been  much  stimulated  by 
the  course  taken  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby^or  that  legislation  of  this 
kind  was  an  interference  with  the  true 
principle  of  trade.  That  mode  of  argu- 
ment was  g^ven  up  when  Parliament 
began  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  and 
when  it  once  interfered  between  the 
able-bodied  seaman  and  the  owner  to 
whom  he  engaged  himself.  It  was  urged 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr. 
Norwood)  that  sailors  knew  what  they 
were  about;  but  he  (Mr.  Forster)  and 
those  who  thought  with  him  felt  that 
whatever  might  be  the  general  principles 
on  which  adult  men  were  dealt  with, 
such  was  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
sailor  that  he  must  be  protected  from 
himself.  There  was,  indeed,  a  general 
agreement  among  hon.  Members  up  to 
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{he  point  iliat  legislation  was  necessary 
to  prevent  not  merely  the  wilful  ship- 
owner, but  also  the  careless  and  igno- 
rant one  from  sending  an  unseaworthy 
vessel  to  sea.  With  regard  to  the 
former  class  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Mac  Iver) 
had  been  withdrawn  a  night  or  two  ago, 
because  it  was  believed  it  would  have 
the  efifect  of  making  the  clause  a  dead 
letter.  Under  those  circumstances,  the 
Qovemment  came  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal by  which  they  threw  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  shipowner,  and  by 
which  they  sought  to  stimulate  know- 
ledge and  secure  the  exercise  of  care  on 
his  part.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Derby,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
much  prefer  to  rely  upon  a  compulsory 
survey,  which  would  ensure  that  certain 
conditions  should  be  fulfilled.  That 
was  the  alternative  which  had  to  be 
decided,  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  allow  the  Committee  to 
decide  it  upon  its  own  merits,  and  not 
attempt  to  influence  them  by  any  fear 
of  the  Government  losing  an  important 
Bill.  '  The  clause  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  him  to  be 
unable  to  prevent  these  2,600  unsea- 
worthy ships  being  afloat,  and  therefore 
he  supported  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, was  not  an  easy  one,  and  there 
was,  he  admitted,  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  He  must,  however,  ob- 
serve that,  looking  with  the  utmost  im- 
partiality on  the  clause  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  could  not  help  being  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  work,  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  either  unjust,  or 
would  turn  out  to  be  ineffectual.  It 
was,  he  believed,  unjust  because  there 
was  many  a  shipowner  who  was  un- 
consciously biassed  in  favour  of  his  ship, 
and  whom  it  would  be  *  very  strong  act 
indeed  to  convict  of  a  misdemeanour, 
and  yet  if  he  were  to  send  his  ship  to 
sea  life  might  be  lost.  Again,  the 
clause,  he  maintained,  would  be  ineffec- 
tual, and  he  should  like  to  know  who 
was  to  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  "  rea- 
sonable means  "  had  been  used  to  send  a 
vessel  to  sea  in  a  seaworthy  state  ?  It 
was  a  question  which  must  be  decided 
by  the  jury,  and  he  very  much  doubted 
whether,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  except 
where  extreme  turpitude  was  proved  to 
exist,  the  jury  would  not  take  the  man's 
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own  reasons  as  theirs  rather  than  con- 
vict him  of  a  criminal  offence.  It  was 
only  within  the  last  few  months,  and 
then  only  through  the  manifestation  of 
public  opinion  strongly  shown,  he  might 
add,  that  there  had  been  those  three 
convictions  which  had  been  spoken  of 
in  extreme  cases,  and  he  did  not 
anticipate  that  anything  like  that  would 
be  the  general  result  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Against  such  convictions 
must  be  set,  in  his  opinion,  the  feel- 
ing which  seemed  to  be  excited  in 
the  minds  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Justice 
Brett,  for  if  charges  like  his  were 
often  heard,  it  would  be  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  secure  convictions  under  the 
law.  It  might  be  said  by  the  Government 
that  they  would  rely  on  their  army  of 
Inspectors,  which  would  detain  ships 
which  were  not  seaworthy,  but  he  had 
an  idea  that  the  fear  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  respect  to  incurring  costs 
would  be  something  like  that  of  the 
shipowner  with  regard  to  his  liability  to 
punishment.  Bnt  leaving  the  proposal 
of  the  Government  he  came  to  that  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Derby, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  have  these  two 
advantages — that  there  was  nothing  un- 
just in  it,  and  that  it  purported,  at  any 
rate,  to  be  complete.  His  hon.  Friend 
would  provide  for  a  survey  of  all  ships, 
so  that  when  they  set  out  on  a  voyage 
there  would  be  a  security  that  they  were 
in  a  seaworthy  condition.  The  main  argu- 
ment against  that  was,  that  the  thing  was 
impossible.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hull  asked  if  such  a  twopenny- 
halfpenny  society  as  Lloyd's  was  to  be 
acknowledged.  All  he  (Mr.  Forster) 
could  say  in  reply  was  that  it  was  a  very 
remarkable  twopenny-halfpenny  society, 
for  he  was  informed  that  out  of  11,500 
British  ships  afloat  above  100  tons,  more 
than  6,000  were  classed  at  Lloyd's;  and 
it  appeared  to  him  that  if  the  Committee 
were  to  look  back  they  would  find  cir- 
cumstances which  would  enable  them  to 
rely  very  fairly  on  that  voluntary  society, 
which  was  established  for  the  good  of 
shipowners  and  underwriters,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  premiums  charged  on 
ships,  and  which  it  was  absurd,  there- 
fore, to  suppose  could  be  abolished  by 
any  regulations  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  could  make  in  his 
Bill.  The  majority  of  the  mercantile 
and  shipowning  classes  in  this  country 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  rely  upon 
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Lloyd's  survey  and  to  make  it  as  good 
as  they  could.    Consequently,  the  survey 
of  Lloyd's  was  a  good  survey,  and  the 
same  remark  was  applicable  no  doubt  to 
the  Liverpool  Association ;  while  their 
respective  surveyors  were    experienced 
practical  men,  whose  surveys  might  be 
relied  upon  by  Government.      H  the 
surveys  and  classification  of  Lloyd's  were 
not  reliable,  there  would  soon  be  such 
an  outcry  against  them  as  would  result 
in  a  change  in  the  system.  The  Oovem- 
ment  might,  in  his  opinion,  take  their 
survey  with  comparative  safety  for  the 
time  it  professed  to  last,  for  it  should 
be    remembered  that  it  lasted  for  as 
many  years  as,  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  underwriters,   it  ought  to 
last.    It  had  been  argued  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby's  proposal  would  pre- 
vent improvements,  and  that  our  pas- 
senger surveys  had  prevented  improve- 
ments already.  If  this  were  so,  he  could 
only  say  that  there  had  been  very  little 
outcry  upon  the  matter,   and,  as  was 
said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Chatham  (Mr.  Gorst),  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  ought  to  pro- 
pose to  do  away  with  that  survey,  but 
he  was  perfectly  aware  he  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.    His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Derby  had  alli^ded  to  a 
resolution   passed    by    the    Associated 
Chambers    of    Commerce.-     He    (Mr. 
Forster)  had  looked   at  the  speech  of 
the   gentleman  who    brought  in    that 
motion — Mr.  Hall,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne — who,   in    advocating    a    survey, 
stated  that  the  risks  in  some   of  the 
North-country  clubs  were  so  great  that 
the  insurances  called  for  reached  the 
enormous  premium  of  25  or  30  per  cent. 
This  showed  that  the  members  went  on 
in  the  conviction  that  a  club  would  be  a 
paying  business  even  if  one  out  of  every 
four  ships  insured  went  to  the  bottom. 
The  only  other    objection    he    should 
notice  was  that  respecting  the  transfer 
of  ships  to  a  foreign  flag.     Well,  he 
would  only  say  that  if  these  old  coffins 
were  to  be  afloat  at  all,  let  them  not  be 
under  our  flag.     The  fact,  however,  was 
that  other  countries  were  preventing  the 
transfer  of  such  vessels,  for  he  was  told 
that  France,  Italy,  Denmark,   Sweden 
and    Norway,    and    Germany    refused 
to  accept  the  transfer  of  British  ships 
without  a  certificate  of  seaworthiness. 
He  was  in  favour  of  the  Amendment, 
not  because,  as  his  hon.  Friend  stated, 
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prevention  was  better  th^n  cure,  but 
because  he  thought  prevention  better 
than  punishment,  especially  when  the 
fear  of  punishment  was  not  operative  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  the  offence. 
In  conclusion,  he  was  informed  that  the 
Dominion  Legislature  were  taking  very 
active  steps  to  prevent  unseaworthy 
ships  from  going  oat,  and  therefore  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull 
that  we  ought  not  to  attempt  to  legislate 
for  the  Canadians. 

Mb.  EATHBONE  said,  he  was  sorry 
to  find  himself  at  variance  with  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford. 
It  was  a  pity  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  consulted  some  of  his  Colleagues 
who  had  been  connected  with  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would 
not  have  found  any  of  them  who  had 
held  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  who  would  not  ag^ee  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir 
Charles  Adderley)  and  say  that  he  would 
be  disinclined  for  such  legislation  as  that 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Forster)  ap- 
peared to  consider  that  all  ships  which 
were  unclassed  at  Lloyd's  were  unsea- 
worthy. That  was  a  great  mistake.  The 
ships  unclassed  were  vessels  not  intended 
for  the  Indian  or  American  trade ;  but 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  quite  suited  for  the 

fiurpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 
Mr.  W.  E.  FoHSTBH:  I  did  not  say  that 
they  were  unseaworthy,  but  that  they 
ought  to  be  looked  «Ster.]  That  was 
what  the  Bill  of  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  do.  It  was  to  enable  them  to 
look  after  those  ships  that  they  asked 
for  the  large  powers  given  by  the  clause. 
His  objection  to  the  Amendment  was 
two-fold — first,  that  it  would  substitute 
Government  responsibility  for  that  of  the 
shipowner ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  would 
check  improvement.  It  was  said  that 
you  were  applying  the  same  sort  of  legis- 
lation to  mines  and  railways.  The  root 
wSs  not  so ;  but,  even  if  it  were,  the 
circumstances  were  wholly  different. 
Mines  and  railways  were  constantly  at 
hand,  and  might  be  constantly  under 
supervision  ;  but  when  a  ship  left  port, 
it  was  beyond  Government  control,  and 
you  had  nothing  to  fall  back  on  but  the 
responsibility  of  the  shipowner,  which 
would  be  greatly  weakened  by  this  system 
of  Government  interference  in  one  of  the 
most  complicated  and  difficult  of  trades. 
Then  it  was  said  that  there  was  a  Go- 
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vemment  surrey  of  passenger  ships. 
True,  and  the  result  of  the  increasing 
supervision  was  that,  in  constructing 
passenger  vessels,  attention  was  paid, 
not  so  much  to  what  was  thought  best 
and  safest,  but  to  what  would  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Oovemment  sur- 
veyor. He  had  been  assured,  indeed, 
that  shipbuilders  had  been  compelled  by 
the  Government  regulations  respecting 
passenger  ships  to  do  that  whicli  they 
knew  was  even  dangerous.  Originally 
this  control  was  not  so  stringently  car- 
ried out,  but  the  effect  of  it  was  now 
increasingly  injurious.  In  an  able  pam- 
phlet by  a  gentleman  connected  with 
Lloyd's,  it  was  stated  that  for  the  last 
40  years  Government  supervision  had 
done  nothing  for  British  shipping 
throughout  the  period  of  its  greatest 
development.  He  (Mr.  Bathbone) 
agreed  with  that  opinion,  but  not  with 
the  further  opinion  of  the  author  as  to 
the  great  advantages  of  Lloyd's  regula- 
tions, in  accordance  with  which,  it  was 
said,  nine-tenths  of  the  ships  in  this 
country  were  built.  This  statement 
might  have  been  true  in  the  days  of 
wooden  ships,  when  they  were  built 
pretty  nearly  upon  one  model,  and  then 
Lloyd's  rules  did  no  harm.  But  since 
the  days  of  iron  these  rules  were  found 
to  be  constantly  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment. The  same  remark  applied  to  the 
rules  of  the  Liverpool  Registry.  Ship- 
owners soon  came  to  disregard  both  and 
to  build  upon  their  own  responsibility ; 
and,  so  far  from  Lloyd's  rules  having 
controlled  the  progressive  development 
of  British  shipbuilding,  this  development 
had  occurred  in  spite  of,  and  independent 
of,  any  system  of  registration  whatever. 
The  proposals  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  would  be  most  serious  in  check- 
ing improvements  in  shipbuilding.  They 
might  not  interfere  with  the  large  ship- 
owners or  builders  who  had  amassed 
fortunes  and  could  rest  and  be  thankful. 
But  there  were  many  instances  of  men 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks — small 
builders  of  smaU.  ships — who  would  be 
stopped  in  their  attempts  at  improve- 
ment. There  was  a  danger,  too,  lest,  as 
a  result  of  vexatious  interference  by  the 
Oovemment,  not  only  that  rotten  vessels 
would  be  transferred  to  foreign  flags, 
but  that  all  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
trades  would  also  be  transferred,  in 
which  case  they  would  he  under  no  legis- 
lation whatever,  and  the  danger  to  life 
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would  thereby  be  much  increased.  It 
was  absolutely  incorrect  to  say  that 
similar  legislation  was  already  applied 
to  mines,  because  we  did  not  require  the 
survey  of  every  part  of  a  mine  before  it 
was  allowed  to  be  worked.  To  do  so  in 
the  case  of  ships  would  be  to  make  the 
Government  responsible;  and,  as  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Reading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre),  to  give  a 
charter    of  indemnity  to  the    careless 

shipowner.       

Mr.  HENLET  said,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible by  legislation  to  prevent  unsea- 
worthy  ships  from  going  to  sea  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  legislate  so  as  to  do 
it.  The  g^eat  question,  however,  was, 
could  it  be  done  ?  What  he  feared  was, 
that  in  making  the  attempt  they  would 
run  a  risk  of  drowning  more  than  they 
saved.  There  were  two  propositions 
before  the  Committee ;  one  contained  in 
the  Bill  of  the  Qovemnjent,  and  the 
other  brought  forward  by  uie  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby,  who,  taking  the  greater 
part  of  an  important  clause  in  the  Go- 
vernment Bill,  would  add  something  to 
it.  That  something,  no  doubt,  would 
harass  and  inflict  considerable  trouble 
on  that  portion  of  our  shipping  which 
most  wanted  care  and  fostering — namely, 
the  small  coasting  vessels  of  this  country. 
They  would  form  by  far  the  largest  por- 
portion  of  vessels  that  would  come  under 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby,  as  they  were  almost  wholly  un- 
classed.  The  Amendment  would  impose 
upon  them  great  trouble  and  difficulty 
and  expense,  which  they  could  ill  afford, 
because  with  the  sharp  competition  now 
going  on  between  the  coasters  and  the 
railways  that  expense,  though  little, 
would  very  likely  turn  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  railways  and  drive  a  great  many 
of  these  small  vessels  out  of  the  trade. 
Then  as  to  the  question  of  responsibility, 
he  did  not  think  any  body  of  men  could 
be  more  anxious  or  more  responsible 
than  the  naval  authorities  of  this  coun- 
try ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  a  few 
curious  things  had  happened  xmder  their 
auspices.  Let  the  Committee  take  the 
case  of  the  Megatra.  She  was  fitted  out 
by  one  dockyard,  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  another  for  examination.  They 
reported  that  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
was  better  than  they  expected,  and  she 
was  sent  to  sea.  Something,  however, 
was  wrong ;  certain  other  parts  were 
found  defective,  the  crew  were  made 
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uncomfortable,  and  she  went  to  a  third 
dockyard  from  whence  she  was  turned 
out  apparently  in  a  state  fit  to  go  a 
voyage.  The  old  tin-kettle  accordingly 
went  to  sea  and  came  to  grief,  and  then 
it  was  found  she  was  not  in  such  a  con- 
dition as  was  supposed,  it  being  found 
that  not  only  was  her  bottom  in  holes, 
but  that  the  metal  was  so  weak  that  it 
would  not  bear  tinkering.  But  accord- 
ing to  at  least  two  dockyard  authorities 
she  was  seaworthy.  Again,  take  the 
case  of  the  Captain — was  she  seaworthy? 
If  so,  why  did  she  go  down  with  500 
people  on  board?  Or  the  Monarch,  a 
still  more  recent  case,  which  went  to  sea 
with  everything  so  beautifully  arranged 
that  the  sluices  to  let  out  water  let  the 
water  in.  He  would  not  say  there  was 
a  panic — that  could  not  be  in  a  Queen's 
ship — but  there  was  alarm  and  signals 
were  made  for  help.  The  mistake,  how- 
ever, was  found  out  and  rectified ;  but 
supposing  she  had  been  out  at  sea  with 
600  emigrants — men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— on  board  and  a  small  crew,  the 
error  might  not  have  been  found  out,  and 
she  might  have  gone  to  the  bottom. 
These  were  incidents  which  showed  what 
risks  there  were  which  could  not  be 
foreseen,  but  which  in  merchant  vessels 
might  lead  to  shipowners  being  indicted 
for  misdemeanour.  He  took  those  in- 
stances from  the  Navy,  because  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  the  facts.  It 
was  now  20  years  since  the  Crimean 
War  closed.  The  naval  authorities  said 
they  could  do  nothing  in  the  Baltic  be- 
cause they  had  no  gunboats.  However, 
the  gunboats  were  ready  when  the  war 
was  over,  and  it  became  a  question  what 
should  be  done  with  them.  One  autho- 
rity said  they  were  not  seaworthy  and 
another  that  they  were,  and  there  was 
a  Parliamentary  inquiry  to  settle  the 
matter,  of  which,  unfortunately,  he  was  a 
Member.  There  was  no  speculation 
about  the  matter,  it  must  be  understood, 
as  there  might  be  about  a  ship  that  was 
lost,  for  these  gunboats  were  there  laid 
up  somewhere  about  Haslar,  high  and 
dry  for  inspection,  and  the  officers  who 
were  sent  to  inspect  them  gave  evidence 
point-blank  in  opposition  to  one  another. 
The  naval  authorities  were  positive  that 
they  were  unseaworthy,  and  the  dock- 
yard authorities  that  they  were  perfectly 
seaworthy.  One  distinguished  naval 
officer  said  they  were  so  rotten  he  could 
poke  his  umbrella  into  them.    If,  in  such 
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a  case,  when  the  vessels  in  question  were 
not  at  sea,  but  open  to  every  eye,  com- 
petent witnesses — nay,  experts^could 
make  such  statements,  what  chance  of 
justice  woidd  a  shipowner  have  if  tried 
for  misdemeanour?  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  so  astonished  at  this  conflict  that  he 
went  down  to  Portsmouth  to  see  the  gun- 
boats, and  he  found  that,  although  there 
were  little  bits  of  sappy  wood  which  were 
unsound,  the  timbers  generally  were 
quite  sound,  and  indeed  almost  new.  He 
mentioned  the  fact  to  show  what  curious 
evidence  might  be  adduced  to  convict  a 
man  of  misdemeanour.  He  objected  also 
very  strongly  to  the  proposal  of  cross- 
examining  an  accused  person  against 
himself.  Such  a  state  of  things  ought 
to  be  well  considered  by  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  or  otherwise  it  might  be- 
come a  dangerous  precedent.  He  saw 
no  benefit  to  be  derived  by  such  a  course 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  evil  that 
would  be  done  if  such  a  precedent  was 
set  up.  On  the  whole,  although  not 
sanguine  as  to  either,  he  preferred  the 
Government  proposal,  because  it  was 
likely,  he  thought,  to  do  some  good,  and 
it  would  not  be  attended  with  such 
injury  to  the  coasting  trade  as  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby. 
Speed  was  much  more  considered  now- 
a-days  than  the  safety  of  the  crew,  and 
hence  long  narrow  vessels  were  built 
which  easily  succiunbed  to  the  fury  of 
storms. 

Me.  MACDONALD  rose  in  support 
of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wished 
to  correct  a  statement  of  the  ri^t  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  to  the  out-put  of  coal  in  suc- 
cessive years  and  the  annual  loss  of  life 
in  mines.  The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  stated  that  the  only  result 
of  the  Mines  Act  had  been  to  raise  the 
price  of  coal — anything  more  incorrect 
than  that  could  not  have  been  stated — 
the  truth  was  that  when  the  output  of 
coal  before  1860  was  under  60,000,000 
tons  per  annum,  now  they  had  a  pro- 
duction of  over  127,000,000,  and  the 
death-rate  from  accidents  had  not  in- 
creased ;  everything  was  changed  for  the 
better  recently.  If  they  had  not  had  an 
efficient  system  of  inspection  he  had  no 
doubt  that  instead  of  only  1,000  lives 
being  lost  last  year,  there  would  have 
been  4,000.  The  Inspection  had,  in  fact, 
saved  thousands  of  lives,  and  he  hoped 
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that  the  system  would  be  still  further 
extended. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  contended  that  the 
clause  was  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  our  constitutional  law,  and  that  it 
proposed  to  invert  the  presumption  of 
law  by  saying  that  a  shipowner  should 
be  guilty  until  he  proved  himself  inno- 
cent, and  that  in  that  respect  it  ought  to 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Amend- 
ment, which  went  on  the  lines  of  our 
old  liberties,  and  would  substitute  for 
the  proposed  innovation  the  prohibition 
of  an  improper  act.  The  clause  would 
allow  a  coffin  ship  to  ply  her  trade  at 
the  peril  of  conviction  if  she  should 
be  found  out ;  but  what  they  wanted  was 
to  prevent  iinseaworthy  ships  being  sent 
to  sea.  There  was  an  invidious  severity 
in  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Government 
as  contrasted  with  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby,  which  was  one 
of  general  protection ;  and  he  protested 
against  the  course  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
threatening  that  the  Bill  would  be  with- 
drawn if  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  were  adopted. 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDERLET  ex- 
plained that  what  he  had  said  was  that 
the  Bill  was  drawn  upon  one  principle 
and  the  Amendment  upon  another,  and 
therefore  it  must  fall,  if  the  other  was 
carried. 

M».  SULLIVAN  said,  that  was  a 
correction  in  which  nothing  was  cor- 
rected, and  meant  that  the  Bill  of  the 
Government  must  fall  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  carried,  and  that  was  raising 
a  Government  issue  as  he  had  said. 
But  the  arguments  of  the  Government 
assumed  a  position  which  they  meant  to 
abandon  immediately  the  Amendment 
was  negatived;  they  would  turn  right 
about  and  propose  to  manacle  the  ship- 
owning  interest  by  penal  legislation.  The 
country  would  revolt  against  such  a 
clause  coming  into  operation,  and  no 
British  jury  would  convict  under  it. 
They  were  asked  to  fetter  this  trade  in 
a  manner  that  no  other  trade  was  fet- 
tered in  this  country.  He  therefore 
hoped  the  spirit  of  it  would  be  repug- 
nant to  the  Committee,  for  if  there  were 
facts  to  justify  such  an  innovation  they 
more  than  proved  the  case  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby.  With  regard  to  in- 
spection, the  Cbvemment  could  not  be- 
lieve in  the  alleged  evils  of  that  system. 


or  they  would  not  adopt  it  in  the  case  of 
troop-ships  and  emigrant  ships.  The 
words  "  reasonable  means  "  in  the  clause 
he  must  characterize  as  undefined  and 
elastic,  and  he  contended  that  it  was 
certain  not  to  operate  because  there 
would  be  no  particular  data  on  which  to 
go  as  to  the  state  in  which  a  ship  hap- 
pened to  be  sent  to  sea.  A  vessel  might 
go  down  on  her  voyage,  and  would  a 
British  jury,  he  should  like  to  know,  on 
the  word  of  a  seaman  condemn  a  Liver- 
pool shipowner  unless  it  was  proved  that 
she  was  in  an  unseaworthy  condition 
when  she  set  out  ?  If  the  clause  were 
meant  to  be  a  reality,  it  would  be  too 
severe,  and  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
House  with  the  appearance  of  severity, 
although  he  had  a  strong  suspicion  that 
it  could  never  come  into  force,  a  view  in 
which  he  was  supported  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birkenhead.  The  history 
of  ships  was  one  of  continually  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  reminding  him  of  the 
case  of  the  Irish  girl  who,  finding  that 
her  fine  dress  was  dragging  her  down  to 
Satan,  passed  it  on  to  her  younger  sister. 
The  high-class  shipowners  were  not 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  Bill,  because 
after  a  few  years,  and  before  anything 
could  happen  to  reflect  upon  their  cha- 
racter, they  sold  their  ships,  and  they 
passed  down  from  class  to  class  until 
they  reached  that  point  when  the  Go- 
vernment should  step  in  and,  with  the 
supporters  of  this  Amendment,  say  that 
they  should  no  longer  goto  sea  to  be  traps 
and  snares  for  precious  human  lives. 

Thk  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  Committee  had 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  working 
hours  of  the  evening  in  discussing  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby,  and,  although  the  time  spent  in 
the  discussion  had  been  considerable,  no 
one  who  had  listened  to  it  would  say  it 
was  too  long  for  the  importance  of  the 
subject.  The  Amendment,  although  it 
appeared  to  be  a  question  of  introducing 
only  two  or  three  lines  into  one  of  the 
clauses  of  a  Bill,  did  in  fact  challenge, 
and  was  antagonistic  to,  the  whole  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Government  had 
framed  their  measure,  and  set  up  in  its 
place  the  principle  of  legislation  on 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  de- 
sired to  proceed.  No  one  could  doubt 
that  the  hon.  Member  who  had  g^ven 
such  earnest  and  able  labour  to  this 
question,  and  who  had  made  it  so  very 
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attain  the  object  they  all  had  in  view. 
It  appeared  that  eome  confusion  bad 
prevailed  as  to  what  was  really  proposed 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby ;  and  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had 
hoped  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.   Sullivan)  was  about  to  take  the 
Committee  out  of  that  confusion ;   but 
the  infectious  character  of  the  air  upon 
the  bench  upon  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  been  sitting  had  not  left  him  un- 
scathed, and  he  had  fallen  into  the  same 
error  as  previous  speakers  as  to  what 
was  the  real  point  at  issue.     He  told  the 
Committee  l^at  his    hon.    Friend    the 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  was 
merely  g^ing  to  introduce  certain  words 
to  provide  that  no  ship  was  to  go  to  sea 
except  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
that  the  Amendment  left  everything  else 
blank.     Now,  the  Committee  had  not 
spent  the  whole  evening  in  discussing 
the  propriety  of  introducing  merely  a 
few  introductory  words  into  a  clause. 
The  Committee  must  take  the  general 
plan  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  as 
it  stood  on  the  Paper,  and  regard  it  as 
an  alternative  plan  to  that  of  the  Go- 
vernment.     He  was  surprised  at  the 
construction  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Denbigh  Boroughs  (Mr. 
Watkin  Williams)  put  upon  the  ques- 
tion.    He  wanted  to  take  both  modes  of 
prevention.     The  hon.  Member  for  Pem- 
broke (Mr.  E.  J.  Eeed)  said  to  the  ship- 
owners on  his  side  of  the  Ebuse — "The 
hon.  Member  for  Derby   is   going  to 
chastise  you  with  whips,  but  the  Go- 
vernment are  going  to  chastise  you  with 
scorpions."   The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  Denbigh  Boroughs,  however, 
would  chastise  them  with  both.    If  the 
clause  were  amended,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Denbigh  suggested, 
the  shipowner  would  still  be  gmlty  of 
misdemeanour  if,   from  any  cause,  he 
went  to  sea  without  a  certificate.     How- 
ever, the  real  point  was  this — to  which 
of  the  two  kinds  of  prevention  were  they 
to  trust  ?    And  here  they  found  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon-Trent  (Dr. 
Kenealy)  bore  an  unconscious  kind  of 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  Government 
proposal,  for  he  said — how  he  arrived  at  it 
it  was  difficult  to  say — "  Who  can  know 
the  value  of  a  ship  better  than  the  ship- 
owner ?  "    There  was  the  whole  state- 
ment of  the  case  of  the  Government. 
They  declared  that  unseaworthy  ships 
should  not  be  sent  to  sea,  and  they  had 


much  his  own,  was  entitled  to  put  for- 
ward the  views  he  entertained.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  a  question  to  be 
settled  upon  authority,  but  by  reasoning, 
and  the  Committee  must  not  be  led  away 
by  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  attached  great    weight    to    his 
Amendment,  but  must  look  to  the  whole 
position  of  the  case,  and  must  take  into 
consideration  the  alternative  plans.     It 
was  desirable,  before  the  Committee  went 
to  a  division,  that  hon.  Members  should 
dismiss  from  their  minds  the  points  that 
were  beside  the  question.     There  were 
many  points  upon  which  all  wereagreed — 
such  as  the  importance  of  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  of  our  sea- 
men.   No  one  could  doubt  that  that  was 
an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
it  was  as  dear  to  the  Government  as  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby.  Then  there 
was  another  point  upon  which    there 
ought  to  be  a  clear  understanding.    Ex- 
ception had  been  taken  to  the  rather 
strong  terms  in  which  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  spoken  of  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment accepting  the  proposals  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby.  It  had  been  alleged 
that  that  statement  had  given  something 
of  a  Party  character  to  the  discussion, 
and  was  calculated  to  induce  Members 
sitting  on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House  to  support  the  measure  as  a  Go- 
vernment Bill.      He  wished  to  disclaim, 
on  the  part  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  and 
the  Government,  any  such  meaning  or 
intention.     The  question  had  been  ar- 
gued on  both  sides  in  a  very  clear  and 
able  manner.     There  were  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  Government  side  who  ob- 
jected to  their  proposals,   while    there 
were  hon.  Members  opposite  who  ob- 
jected to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby.     Beside  that  con- 
sideration, the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
question  now  proposed  was  not  peculiar 
to  the  present  Gt)vernment.   It  had  been 
adopted  and  gradually  elaborated  in  the 
legislation  of  several  years  past  by  the 
past  and  preceding  Governments,  nor 
had  it  been  dealt  with  in  any  sense  as  a 
Party  question.      He  could  assure  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  and  his  Friends 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  Secess, 
and,   indeed,   for  a  longer  period,  the 
Bill  had  engaged  the  very  serious  and 
impartial  consideration  of  the  Govem- 
mient,  and  the  proposal  they  had  made 
was,  they  believed,  that  best  suited  to 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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to  find  ont  how  to  prevent  unseaworthj 
ahips  being  sent  out.  The  Government 
said  the  responsibility  ought  to  be  put 
on  the  men  who  were  best  able  to  pre- 
vent an  unseaworthy  ship  going  to  sea — 
the  owner.  Who  knew  better  than  the 
shipowner  whether  his  ship  was  unsea- 
worthy ?  Some  hon.  Members  opposite 
said  a  great  many  shipowners  were  not 
competent  to  say  whether  a  ship  was  sea- 
worthy;  but  if  the  responsibility  for  the 
ship  going  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state 
rested  upon  him,  he  would  take  care  to 
have  her  properly  examined  by  qualified 
persons.  If  he  did  that,  he  would  re- 
lieve himself  of  the  responsibility  other- 
wise attaching  to  him.  The  Bill  did  not, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Louth  said,  invert 
the  process  of  criminal  law  by  holding  a 
man  guilty  until  he  proved  his  innocence, 
because  it  defined  the  ofi'ence,  and  they 
must  prove  that  a  man  sent,  or  attempted 
to  send,  an  unseaworthy  ship  to  sea  before 
he  could  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanour; 
and  then  they  would  give  him  the  pri- 
vilege, not  enjoyed  by  other  persons,  of 
proving  that  he  had  taken  reasonable 
precautions.  It  did  not  seem  to  him, 
therefore,  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
clause  which  could  be  said  to  invert  the 
ordinary  principles  of  law ;  but  if  there 
should  be,  it  could  be  discussed  at  the 
proper  time.  He  was  sorry  to  find  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bradford  bringing  his  great  authority 
and  calm  judgment  to  bear  against  the 
proposal  of  the  Government ;  for  he  be- 
lieved that  although  he  had  doubtless 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  by  an  independ- 
ent course  of  reasoning,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  wrong.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  admitted  that  he  would  not 
require  the  Gfovemment  to  certify  to  the 
fitness  of  every  ship  going  to  sea,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  voluntary  bodies  such  as 
Lloyd's.  Yet  let  them  notice  the  position 
in  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  was 
going  to  place  these  voluntary  bodies. 
He  would  allow  a  ship  classed  at  Lloyd's 
to  go  to  sea,' without  reference  to  the 
time  at  which  the  classification  was 
made.  It  had  been  insisted  that  cer- 
tificates might  be  granted  too  hastily, 
and  therefore  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  was  forced  to  a  Proviso  that  the 
voluntary  bodies  who  granted  them 
should  really  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  so  that  the  responsibility 
would  be  really,  after  all,  placed  upon 
the  Gt>veniment.    It  really  should  be 


considered  whether  it  would  be  right 
that  the  responsibility  should  be  placed 
upon  the  Government  Department,  and 
whether  that  would  be  the  best  and 
safest  way  of  arriving  at  the  result. 
He  confessed  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  step  was  one  which  would  be  fraught 
with  so  much  danger  that  he  earnestly 
counselled  the  Committee  against  being 
led  away  by  a  plausible  and  tempting 
proposal,  which  he  believed  to  be  fraught 
with  great  danger.  This  matter  had  been 
repeatedly  considered  with  an  anxious 
desire  to  arrive  at  the  best  settlement 
that  could  be  arrived  at,  and  hitherto 
they  had  shrunk  from  attempting  that 
which  he  feared  might  lead  to  a  lament- 
able failure.  He  could  assure  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  object  on  both  sides  was 
entirely  and  identically  the  same — that 
the  object  was  to  provide  the  best  and 
least  objectionable  means  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  lives  of  our  sea- 
men ;  and  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared at  any  time  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion without  any  false  pride  or  feeling, 
and  if  their  views  could  be  shown  to  be 
wrong  they  would  be  prepared  to  re- 
consider them.  But  having  listened  to 
the  discussion  he  was  confirmed  in  the 
view  that  the  Government  had  taken  of 
it.  He  trusted,  then,  that  the  Committee 
would  support  them  in  the  view  which 
they  had  taken,  and  that  they  might 
now  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  division  upon 
a  question  that  had  been  most  ably 
argued  upon  both  sides,  and  with  profit 
to  the  public,  for  they  would  see  that 
there  was  no  intention  to  set  one  interest 
against  another,  the  simple  question 
being  what  was  the  best  and  most  un- 
objectionable means  of  attaining  the 
object  proposed. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  dividtd: — Ayes  110; 
Noes  247  :  Majority  137. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  report  Progpress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  {Sir 
Jo»eph  M'KmtM.) 

Sm  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  next  Amend- 
ment, which  stood  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby,  would  be  dis- 
posed of,  as  the  discussion  had  occupied 
eight  hours. 
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The  chairman  said,  he  would  take 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  that  his  second 
Amendment,  which  ought  to  have  pre- 
ceded the  first,  was  informal  as  it  then 
stood  upon  the  Paper. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  would  with- 
draw the  second  Amendment  that  stood 
in  his  name,  accepting  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  upon  die  first,  as  carry- 
ing with  it 'the  second. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  lines 
13  and  14,  to  leave  out  from  "in"  to 
"  endangered,"  both  inclusive,  —  {Mr. 
FlimsoU,) — by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  put,  and  agrtti  to. 

House  returned. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  ait 
again  upon  Thurtdaif. 


SUPPLY— REPOET. 

Besolutions  [March  24]  reported. 

First  ten  Besolutions  read,  and  agreed 
to. 

The  Eleventh  Resolution  being  read  a 
second  time, 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  doth  agree  with  the 
Committee  in  the  said  Resolution." 

Ms.  RAMSAY  complained  that  the 
Yote  for  the  maintenance  of  criminal 
lunatics  at  Broadmoor  was  excessive. 

Mb.  AS8HET0N  CROSS  explained 
that  a  part  of  the  apparent  excess  was 
due  to  the  construction  of  the  prison,  and 
stated  that  the  whole  question  was  under 
the  consideration  of  a  departmental 
Committee. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Next  twenty-one  Resolutions  read, 
and  agreed  to. 

The  Thirty-third  Resolution  being 
read  a  second  time, 

Me.  PARNELL  asked  for  explana- 
tions relative  to  the  cancelling  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Sheridan  as  clerk  of 
the  petty  sessions  for  the  Trim  district,  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  when  his  opponent, 
Mr.  Darling,  was  about  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Castle  authorities  in  Dublin, 
though  he  had  had  a  minority  of  votes. 
The  precedent  was  a  very  bad  one;  the 
course  taken  being  much  resented  in  the 


locality,  it  being  said  the  appointment 
was  cancelled  solely  on  religious  grounds. 
He  would  move  the  rejection  of  the  Yote. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
he  must  disclaim  entirely  that  any  re- 
ligious motive  had  intervened  in  the 
circumstances  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
had  referred.  Three  of  the  magistrates 
who  voted  for  Mr.  Sheridan  were  not 
qualified  so  to  vote  on  account  of  insuf- 
ficient attendance  at  petty  sessions,  and 
his  opponent  was  consequently  placed  in 
a  majority.  He  could  not  say  that  the 
resident  magistrate  had  acted  improperly 
in  recording  his  vote  on  the  occasion. 
The  election  was,  in  his  opinion,  properly 
conducted  and  properly  decided  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Darling. 

Majob  O'GORMAN  said,  he  must  take 
exception  to  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
qualification of  magistrates  for  voting  at 
these  elections  in  Ireland ;  as  their  duties 
were  frequently  conducted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  their  non-attendance  much  to 
be  preferred  to  their  attendance. 

Mr.  FAT  wanted  to  know  when  the 
rule,  to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
referred  the  rejection  of  those  magis- 
trates votes,  was  made  ? 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put> 
"  That  this  House  doth  agree  with  the 
Committee  in  the  said  Resolution." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  192 ;  Noes 
18 :  Majority  174. 

mutint  bill. 

(Mr.  Raiket,  Mr.  Secretary  Sardy,   The  Judge 

Advocate.) 

OOMMITTEB. 

Bill  eoHsidored  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
Pamell.) 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  88 ; 
Noes  154 :  Majority  116. 

Committee  report  Prog^ss;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

POOLBEO  UGHTHOtTSE  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read,  and  diteharged: — 
Bill  committed  to  a  Select  Committee. 

And,  on  April  7,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows :— Sir  Hbnkt  'WaMOT,  Mr.  Balpovb, 
and  Mr.  Meloon. 
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HOTICES  TO  QUIT    (iRELAND)  BUX. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Colkan  O'Loohlen,  Bill 
to  assimilate  the  Law  in  Ireland  to  the  Law  in 
England  as  to  Notices  to  Quit,  ordered  to  be 
hronght  in  hy  Sir  Coluam  O'Loqhlex,  Mr. 
DowitiNO,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Martin. 

BiII;»v<«nf«(^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Billll4.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Two  o'qlock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuetday,  2Uh  March,  1876. 

MINTJTES.]— PcBLic  Bills— i?i«t  Reading— 
Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland)  (44). 

Second  Beading — United  Parishes  (Scotland)  • 
(18) ;  Sea  Insurances  (Stamping  of  Polidea) 

H- 

Third  Reading — Patents  for  Inventions*  (38)  ; 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the 
Peace)*  (34) ;  Manchester  Post  Office*  (33), 
andp<uMi^. 


ROYAL  TITLES  BILL-PERSONAL 
EXPLANATION. 

The  Duke  of  BUCCajEUCH :  My 
Lords,  before  the  business  of  the  day 
commences,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
■with  regard  to  myself.  Having  arrived 
in  London  late  last  night,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  what  was  g^ing  on  in  this 
town,  at  breakfast  this  morning  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  a  statement  in  a 
newspaper  which  at  one  time  assumed 
to  lead  John  Bull  by  the  nose.  The 
Timet,  with  extraordinary  sagacity, 
"understood"  that  I  was  to  do  certain 
things  in  this  House,  and  that,  among 
other  things,  I  was  to  second  the  Motion 
of  which  my  noble  Friend  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  gave  Notice  last 
evening  on  the  subject  of  the  Boyal  Titles 
Bill.  I  assure  your  Lordships — my 
noble  Friend  knows  perfectly  well  that 
he  has  had  no  communication  with  me 
on  the  subject — that  I  have  had  no  com- 
munication with  any  individual  upon  it. 
What  has  led  to  this  "  understanding  " 
I  do  not  know ;  but  I  wish  to  give  mis 
statement  concerning  myself  me  most 
distinct,  plain,  and  emphatic  denial 
which  is  permitted  in  Parliamentary 
language. 


SEA  INSURANCES  (STAMPING  OF 

POLICIES)  BILL— (No.  40.) 

{The  Lord  Carlingford.) 

SEOOITD  BEABHTG. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Head- 
ing, read. 

LoED  CARLINGFORD,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  the  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
cure  a  grievance  to  which  merchants  and 
shippers  were  at  present  exposed.  Sea 
insurance  policies  required  to  be 
stamped;  but  should  there  be  a  mis- 
take, and  the  policy  be  insufficiently 
stamped,  there  was  no  remedy — no  ad- 
ditional stamp  could  afterwards  be 
added,  and  the  policy  was  void.  This 
was  a  great  hardship  to  merchants  and 
shippers,  because  before  the  policy  was 
si^ed,  it  was  often  difficult  to  avoid 
mistakes  as  to  the  requisite  amount  of 
stamp  duty.  If  the  insurers  insured 
insufficiently  they  were  subject  to  loss, 
which  it  was  the  very  object  of  insurance 
to  avoid ;  and  if  they  insured  too  heavily 
they  exposed  themselves  to  the  charge 
of  having  done  so  with  a  fraudulent  de- 
sign. A  case  of  very  remarkable  hard- 
ship had  recently  come  before  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bendi.  A  merchant  of  the 
City  had  sent  out  a  freight  made  up 
of  several  distinct  parcels,  and  had  in- 
sured the  aggregate  value ;  but  it  ap- 
peared, on  loss,  that  the  stamp  divided 
over  the  several  interests  fell  short  by 
the  sum  of  4».  of  what  the  amount  of 
stamps  would  have  been  had  the  inte- 
rests been  insured  severally.  The  Court, 
with  very  great  reluctance,  was  com- 
pelled to  give  judgment  against  the 
insurers.  This  Bill  was  intended  to 
remedy  that  injustice.  Its  leading  pro- 
vision was  that  in  future  a  policy  of  sea 
insurance  by  which  the  separate  and 
distinct  interests  of  two  or  more  persons 
were  insured,  being  stamped  in  respect  of 
the  aggregate  of  such  interests,  but  not 
duly  stamped  in  respect  of  each  of  such 
interests,  might  be  stamped  with  an  ad- 
ditional stamp  or  stamps  at  any  time 
within  one  month  after  the  last  risk  had 
been  declared.  The  Bill  had  also  a 
general  provision  applicable  to  policies 
of  sea  insurance,  that  they  might  be 
legally  stamped  after  execution,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  penalty  of  £100.  The  Bill 
would  inflict  no  injury  upon  the  reve- 
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nae,  and  had  received  the  assent  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament. 

Moved,  • '  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2"." 
— {The  Lard  Carlingford.) 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
accurately  described  the  grievance  which 
the  Bill  was  intended  to  remedy,  and 
the  mode  in  which  the  remedy  was  to 
be  applied.  The  Bill  had  passed  through 
the  other  House  after  some  Amend- 
ments, introduced  on  the  Motion  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  gave  his  full  sanction 
to  the  proposals,  and  he  believed  that  if 
it  received  the  sanction  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  it  would  prove  to  be  very 
useful  legislation  on  the  subject  with 
which  it  dealt. 

Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS 

(SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

BILL  PBESESTTED.      FIRST  EEADINO. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  Airo 
GORDON,  in  presenting  a  Bill  for 
amending  the  Law  relating  to  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  in  Scotland,  said : 
My  Lords,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
that  I  should  detain  your  Lordships 
at  any  length  upon  the  subject  that 
I  wish  to  bring  under  your  con- 
sideration. The  matter  was  so  fully 
gone  into  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
during  last  Session,  and  the  Bill  that 
was  passed  as  to  Agricultural  Holdings 
in  England  was  so  thoroughly  and  fully 
considered,  that  it  leaves  very  little  for 
me  to  say.  Your  Lordships  will  recoUect 
that  when  I  had  the  honour  last  year  of 
introducing  the  BUI  into  this  House, 
I  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  deal  with  Scotland  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  were  then  dealing 
with  England,  and  that  I  should,  if  it 
had  been  possible,  have  introduced  Scot- 
land into  the  Bill  which  was  then  before 
the  House,  had  we  not  found  that  to 
deal  with  England  and  Scotland  in  the 
same  Bill  might  lead  to  inconvenience 
and  confusion,  and  moreover  that  it 
might  have  tended  to  delay  the  English 
BiU  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere 
with  its  becoming  law  last  Session. 
Accordingly,  we  told  the  House  that 
while  we  intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 

Lord  Carlingford 


Scotland  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
England,  we  intended  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  England  in  the  first  place,  and  that 
all  the  arguments  that  would  be  brought 
in  the  discussion  would  apply  to  dealing 
with  Scotland,  and  that  we  should  be 
able  to  bring  in  a  Bill  relating  to  that 
country  which  would,  I  hoped,  commend 
itself  to  the  approval  of  your  Lordships. 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  think  that  a  Bill 
with  reference  to  Agricultural  Holding 
in  Scotland  is  of  so  great  a  necessity  as 
the  Bill  on  the  same  subject  was  in 
England;  and  for  this  reason — that 
whereas  in  England  I  think  I  am  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  leases  are  the  excep- 
tion, in  Scotland  the  exact  reverse  is  the 
order  of  things,  and  the  exception  in 
Scotland  is  where  there  is  no  lease.  No 
doubt  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
holdings  of  no  very  great  size,  as  to 
which  probably  there  is  no  lease;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  Bill  includes  holdings 
as  low,  I  think,  as  two  acres,  there  are 
very  few  cases  which  will  not  be  brought 
within  the  scope  of  this  measure.  Ajad, 
at  the  same  time,  I  must  observe  that  it 
is  my  experience  that  when  you  get  down 
to  holdings  of  two  acres  in  Scotland,  you 
will  not  find  much  unexhausted  improve- 
ments when  the  holding  has  terminated. 
But,  my  Lords,  the  great  advantage 
which  we  see  in  this  Bill,  as  applied  to 
Scotland,  is  the  same  advantage  as  we 
saw  in  that  applied  to  England ;  that  for 
the  first  time  it  recognizes  in  that  country 
the  presumption  of  law  in  favour  of  the 
tenant— that  the  tenant  has  a  legal  right 
to  be  recouped  for  the  money  which 
he  has  put  into  the  soil,  if  at  the  time  of 
giving  up  his  holding  any  portion  of  the 
benefit  of  the  money  so  laid  out  is  un- 
exhausted, and  which  he  would  lose  if 
he  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  holding 
before  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  and  capital.  The  BUI  for  Scot- 
land— with  the  exception  of  some  few 
changes  in  details  which  are  made  neces- 
sary by  the  different  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries — is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  passed  for  England. 
Like  the  English  Act,  the  Scotch  BUI 
4vUl  not  interfere  with  leases,  nor  with 
the  freedom  of  contract.  The  BiU,  as  in 
the  English  Act,  sets  out  in  the  various 
clauses  the  terms  of  years  in  which  im- 
provements are  exhausted  or  unex- 
hausted, and  therefore  it  gives  a  very  . 
good  intimation  of  what  is  right  and 
fair  between  landlord  and  tenant.    It 
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will  also  place  ike  limited  owner  in  the 
same  position  as  the  limited  owner  in 
England  was  placed  by  the  Bill  of  last 
year.  With  regard  to  the  Bill  itself, 
that  is  all  I  have  to  say.  But  I  will  very 
shortly  explain  to  your  Lordships  where 
it  differs  from  the  English  Bill.  There 
has  been  inserted  in  the  Scotch  Bill  a 
dause  which  has  not  up  to  this  time 
applied  to  Scotland,  but  which  it  is  very 
desirable  should  be  applied — I  mean  the 
clause  which  stands  in  the  Bill  as  the 
48th  clause,  where  you  are  dealing  with 
buildings.  I  am  not  speaking  of  fixtures 
such  as  are  dealt  with  in  the  Act  of  1875, 
because  we  have  inserted  in  the  Scotch 
Bill  a  clause  of  precisely  the  same 
chaiacter  as  in  the  English  Bill ;  but  I 
have  embodied  in  this  Bill  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand  that  part  of  the  Act  of  1851 
— 14  &  15  Viet.  c.  25— which  has 
reference  to  the  building  of  cottages 
when  put  up  with  the  written  consent  of 
the  landlord.  The  clause  which  I  now 
put  into  the  Scotch  Bill  is  not  in  the 
English  Act,  and  for  this  obvious  reason 
— that  the  Act  of  1851  applied  in  that 
country,  and  therefore  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  re-insert  that  provision  in  the 
Act  of  1875.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  at  any  great  length 
into  the  objects  of  the  Bill.  They  are 
really  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Act 
which  was  passed  last  year,  and  I  will 
only  point  out  to  you  very  shortly 
where  it  is  necessary  to  vary  from  the 
form  of  the  English  Act.  First  of  all, 
the  English  Act  commenced  on  the 
14th  of  February  last,  and  we  propose 
that  this  Act  shall  commence  on  the  1st 
of  June,  1877;  that  will  give  a  full 
period  of  two  terms  before  it  is  brought 
mto  operation,  supposing  it  finds  favour 
in  your  Lordships'  eyes  and  it  passes 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  With 
respect  to  the  determination  of  the 
tenancy,  we  have  put  in  a  provision 
to  suit  the  practice  which  is  prevalent 
in  Scotland  when  the  time  of  giving 
up  the  house  and  the  crops  varies  in 
point  of  time.  The  provision  we  have 
put  in  is  in  Scotch  phraseology — 

"  FioTided  that  where  there  is  a  separate  ish 
or  term  in  the  contract  of  tenancy,  then,  that 
the  last  iah  contained  in  the  contract  of  tenancy 
shall  he  taken  as  the  determination  thereof." 

There  is  a  similar  definition  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  tenancy  in  the  Sheriffs 
Court  Act.    With  regard  to  the  defini- 


tion of  the  owner  of  land,  the  Act  defines 
him  to  be  the  person  who  is  capable  of 
disposing  of  it.  With  regard  to  the 
various  clauses  of  the  Bill,  we  follow 
exactly  the  phraseology  of  the  English 
Bill  clause  by  clause.  In  respect  of  the 
"  classification  of  improvements,"  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  some  alterations 
so  as  to  leave  out  those  provisions  in  the 
Scotch  Bill  which  are  not  applicable  to 
that  country.  Clause  5  is  the  first 
clause ;  in  that  we  have  struck  out  the 
words  "  planting  osiers,  hops,  and 
orchards,"  simply  because  they  are  not 
planted  in  Scotland.  In  the  second 
clause  we  strike  out  "chalking,  claying, 
and  marling,"  which  are  unknown  in 
Scotch  ag^culture,  and  therefore  we 
only  leave  in  "  loaming  and  hmeing  the 
land."  Then,  with  regard  to  the  16th 
clause,  we  leave  out  "  tithe  rent  charge^" 
because  it  is  never  paid  by  the  tenant 
in  Scotland ;  and  in  regard  to  the  24th 
clause,  the  powers  of  the  Sheriff  are  to 
be  exercised  by  him  whether  he  is  within 
or  without  the  county ;  and  we  allowed 
that  power  because  there  is  no  official 
in  Scotland  corresponding  to  the  Be« 
gistrar  in  England.  In  Scotland  the 
appeal  is  to  be  given  to  the  Court  of 
Session;  whereas  in  England  it  is  to  one 
of  the  Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  The  clause  relating  to  married 
women  in  the  English  Bill  is  struck  out 
of  this,  it  being  provided  for  in  the 
common  law  of  Scotland;  and  the 
powers  which  in  England  are  exercised 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are 
to  be  exercised  in  Scotland,  with  re- 
spect to  ecclesiastical  lands  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  the  bounds,  and  with  respect 
to  charity  lands  by  the  Lord  Advocate. 
Then,  in  regard  to  the  notice  of  removal, 
which  was  a  question  that  caused  con- 
siderable discussion  during  the  passing 
of  the  English  Bill,  that  has  been  under 
consideration.  The  practice  in  Scotland 
has  been  that  there  should  be,  a  40 
days'  notice,  and  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  notice,  by  what  is  called  "  a  pass- 
ing of  the  location,"  it  would  be  the 
f uD  term  of  a  year.  We  propose  to  alter 
that,  and  to  give  a  full  year's  notice  in 
all  cases,  as  in  the  English  Act.  The 
provision  does  not  apply  to  leases,  nor 
to  any  interference  with  contract.  In 
respect  of  freedom  of  contract  we  have 
followed  the  course  of  the  Bill  of  last 
year,  and,  indeed,  after  the  eloquent 
address  of  my  noble  Friend   opposite 
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(the  Duke  of  Argyll),  eren  if  I  were 
inclined  to  do — which  I  certainly  am 
not — I  should  have  very  great  difficulty 
in  persuading  your  Lordships  to  inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  of  contract.  •  These 
are  the  parts  of  the  Bill  aa  to  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  what 
respects  it  differs  from  the  English 
measure,  and  in  all  other  respects  it  is 
as  like  it  as  it  can  be  made.  I  propose 
that  it  shall  now  have  a  first  reading, 
and  that  your  Lordships  shall  consider 
it  on  the  second  reading  on  Friday 
week. 

Bill  for  amending  the  Law  relating  to 
Agricultural  Holdings  in  Scotland,  pre- 
tented  by  the  Lord  President. 

The  Duke  of  AEGTLL  said,  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  discuss  the 
Bill  until  it  was  in  print.  If,  as  he 
gathered  from  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Duke,  it  was  to  be  mutatis  mutandis  the 
same  as  the  English  Bill,  the  effect 
would  be  very  much  less  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  Probably  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  English  Bill  had  been  some- 
what considerable  in  inducing  parties  to 
have  leases :  but  the  Scotch  Bill  could 
not  have  that  effect,  because  the  uni- 
versal practice  in  Scotland  was  to  have 
leases.  If  the  measure  would  increase 
the  power  of  limited  owners  to  make 
improvements  and  charge  them  on  the 
inheritance  that  proposition  would  have 
his  hearty  concurrence. 

Motion  agreed  to:  —  Bill  read  1*. 
(No.  44.) 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock,  to 

Thursday  next,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  26tk  March,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bilw— Second  Reading— 
SmaU  Testate  Estates  (Scotland)  •  [107]. 

Committee — Report — Pubhcans  Certificates  (Scot- 
land)* [46-116]. 

IRISH  FISHERIES  ACTS— UCENCES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  SULLTVAN  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  What  action,  if  any, 
has  been  taken  by  the  Inspectors  of  Irish 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon 


Fisheries  since  their  appointment  in  re- 
ference to  the  Act  29  and  30  Vic.  c.  88, 
s.  8,  and  the  29  and  30  Vic.  c.  97,  s.  14, 
and  the  number  of  licences  they  have 
revoked  for  non-compliance  with  the 
Act? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  : 
Preliminary  inquiries  have  been  made 
in  37  cases,  and  the  Inspectors  have  de- 
cided on  revoking  nine  licences  for  non- 
compliance with  the  Acts.  In  some  cases 
an  extended  time  has  been  given  to  the 
Ucencees  to  cultivate  the  oyster  beds, 
and  others  are  under  consideration. 

CIVIL  BILL  PROCESSES  (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 

The  O'CONOE  DON  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  all  process  servers  attached 
to  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  in  Ireland  are 
obliged  to  keep  books  in  which  are  en- 
tered all  processes,  renewals,  or  other 
court  documents  served  by  them ;  and, 
whether  these  books  must  not  be  pro- 
duced by  them  at  each  sessions,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  entries  sworn  to ;  and, 
if  so,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  some  of 
the  process  servers  declared  their  inabi- 
lity to  furnish  the  information  sought  for 
in  a  Eetum  ordered  by  the  House  during 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament  as  to  the 
number  of  Civil  Bill  processes  served 
in  each  quarter  sessions  district  in  Ire- 
land? 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
The  process  servers  of  Ireland  are  not 
under  my  control,  and  I  cannot  fairly  be 
considered  responsible  for  their  acts.  I 
may,  however,  state  that  they  are  required 
to  keep  books  of  the  kind  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Member,  and  to  produce  them 
at  the  sessions.  But  they  did  not  declare 
their  inability  to  furnish,  in  reply  to  the 
Parliamentary  Beturn  in  question,  infor- 
mation as  to  the  number  of  civil  pro- 
cesses served,  or  on  the  other  points 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member ;  but  in 
a  few  cases  they  were  unable  to  classify 
the  numbers  according  to  the  amount, 
as  required  by  the  order,  not  being  bound 
by  law  to  enter  in  their  books  the  amount 
of  each  process. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1870— 

BRI8T0N  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  EICHAED  (for  Mr.  Couun) 
asked  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council, 
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What  is  tie  population  of  the  Briston 
diBtrict ;  what  was  the  nature  of  the  final 
notice  published  in  April  1875 ;  whether 
the  deficiency  has  been  supplied ;  and, 
if  not,  why  the  order  for  the  compulsory 
formation  of  a  School  Board  has  not  been 
issued ;  and,  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
National  School  in  Briston  is  not  a  Pub- 
lic Elementary  School,  having  failed  to 
comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  Act 
that  tiie  Conscience  Clause  should  be 
hung  up  in  the  school,  and  the  Time 
Table  signed  by  the  Inspector;  if  so,  whe- 
ther the  School  wUl  receive  a  Grant  for 
the  current  year,  and  what  security  there 
is  that  the  National  School  will  ever  be- 
come a  Public  Elementary  School  ? 

VisooTOT  SANDON :  The  school  dis- 
trict of  Briston,  consisting  of  three 
parishes,  contains  a  population  of  1,175 
persons.  The  official  notice  published 
in  April,  1 875,  stated  that  there  then  was 
no  efficient  school,  and  that  accommoda- 
tion was  therefore  required  for  198  chil- 
dren. It  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  exist- 
ing school  had  a  certificated  teacher  and 
provided  suitable  buildings,  and  if  addi- 
tional accommodation  was  provided  for 
78  children,  the  requirements  of  the 
place  would  be  met.  The  official  notice 
stated  that  if  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  were  not  complied  with,  and 
if  the  requisite  accommodation  was  not 
in  course  of  being  supplied  with  due 
despatch,  within  a  period  not  exceeding 
six  months  the  union  of  the  three 
parishes  would  be  made  and  a  school 
board  would  be  ordered  for  them.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  six  months  the 
Department,  foUowing  its  usual  course, 
made  the  ordinary  inquiries  through 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  was  in- 
formed that  a  certificated  teacher  had 
been  appointed  for  the  existing  school, 
that  the  contract  had  been  signed  for 
the  required  additional  school  accom- 
modation, and  that  the  managers  in- 
tended to  comply  fully  with  the  demands 
of  the  Department.  Therefore,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
Sractice  no  school  board  could  be  or- 
ered.  The  Department  wiU  be  in- 
formed in  due  course  officially  by  their 
Inspector  whether  their  requirements 
have  been  fully  carried  out.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  if  it  is  then  found  that 
the  existing  school  is  not  a  public  ele- 
mentary school — that  is,  has  adopted 
the  Conscience  Clause,  and  has  a  certi- 
Seated  teacher,   or  that   the  requisite 


accommodation  is  not  supplied,  the  order 
will  issue  for  the  election  of  a  school 
board. 

TTTEKEY— LOANS  OF  1854  ANB  1856. 
QXTESnON. 

Mb.  W.  GOEDON  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  been  called  to  a  Letter  addressed  on 
the  13-25th  February  by  the  Ottoman 
Minister  of  Finance  to  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank,  purporting  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Order  of  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Government,  in  which  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  full  payment  of  tl^e 
Turkish  Loan  of  1855  out  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Tribute,  whilst  no  such  provision  is 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  Loan  of 
1854 ;  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  given  its  sanction  or  approval 
to  this  arrangement ;  and,  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  considers  that 
such  an  appropriation  of  the  Egyptian 
Tribute  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
3rd  Article  of  the  Convention  of  the 
27th  June  1855,  which  provided  that 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of  the 
Loan  of  1855  should  be  a  specific  charge 
upon  the  Egyptian  Tribute,  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  surplus  of  that  Tribute 
which  should  remain  over  an,d  above 
the  part  thereof  already  appropriated  to 
the  Loan  of  1854  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: A  copy  of  the  letter  referred 
to,  which  appeared  in  the  Constantinople 
newspapers,  was  forwarded  to  the  Fo- 
reign Office  by  our  Ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople; but  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  never  been  asked  to  give 
their  sanction  or  approval  to  any  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  loans.  I  do  not  think 
I  could  answer  the  third  Question  of  my 
hon.  Friend  within  the  proper  limits  of 
a  reply ;  but  I  may  say  that  the  Papers 
connected  with  the  Ottoman  Loan  will 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  in 
a  few  days,  and  that  they  contain  the 
Correspondence  respecting  the  Loan  of 
1854. 

INDIA— MADRAS  IREIGATION  'WOEKS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  SMOLLETT  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  there  is 
any  intention  to  enforce  pa3rment  from 
the  directors  of  that  prosperous  repro- 
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dactiTO  nndwtaking,  the  Madras  Irriga- 
tion Works,  of  the  debentures  in  arrear 
due  by  that  Company,  for  repayment  of 
which  two  years'  g^ace  was  given  in 
1879;  and,  whether  there  is  any  diffi- 
culty in  taking  possession  of  these  works 
in  default  of  payment  of  the  instalments 
as  originally  fixed  ? 

LoED  GEOEGE  HAMILTON :  If  a 
Company  whose  receipts  do  not  meet 
their  working  expenses  is  a  prosperous 
reproductiTe  undertaking,  the  Madras 
Irrigation  Company  comes  within  that 
category.  The  two  Questions  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  refer  to  matters  which 
have  for  some  time  past  been  under  the 
special  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  his  Council ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  they  are  matters  which  do  not 
admit  of  a  very  satisfactory  solution. 
As  far  as  the  Secretary  of  State  is  con- 
cerned, he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
reduce  the  burden  which  this  Company 
has  imposed  on  the  revenues  of  India. 


EGYPTIAN  FINANCE— ME.  CAVE'S 
REPORT.— QUESTIONS. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whe- 
ther Mr.  Cave's  Beport  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt;  and,  if 
so,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  consent  to  His  Highness  publishing 
the  parts  of  the  Report  which  he  thinks 
proper  to  publish  while  other  parts  are 
kept  back  1 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  The  text  of  Mr. 
Cave's  Report,  I  believe,  is  not  yet  in 
the  possession  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
The  remainder  of  the  inquiry  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  is  of  a  hypothetical 
character,  and  it  is  inconvenient,  I 
think,  generally  to  put  such  questions. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  asks  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  consent — 
which  implies,  of  course,  a  request  on 
the  part  of  His  Highness — to  publish 
the  parts  of  the  Report  which  the  Khe- 
dive thinks  proper  to  publish,  while 
others  are  kept  back  ?  I  have  to  state 
that  no  request  of  that  kind  has  been 
made  by  His  Highness  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Afterwards — 

Sra  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a 
Question  of  which  he  had  given  him 
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private  Notice,  Whether  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  if  the  information  on  which 
Mr.  Cave's  Report  is  founded  was  sup- 
plied to  him  by  the  Khedive  confiden- 
tially or  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Report  was  to  be  published  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  Question  assumes  that  the 
Report  was  founded  solely  upon  infor- 
mation given  by  the  Khedive.  Now, 
the  Report  was  not  founded  solely  upon 
information  given  by  the  Khedive,  but 
upon  that  information  and  other  infor- 
mation obtained  by  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
It  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  in  the  mission  with  which 
he  was  charged,  to  prepare  a  Report  for 
the  purpose  of  being  published.  He 
was  instructed  to  obtain  certain  infor- 
mation for  the  guidance  and  information 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  In  the 
conversations  which  he  had  with  the 
Khedive  a  good  deal  of  information  was 
given  to  him  by  his  Highness — some  of 
which,  no  doubt,  was  intended  to  be  of 
a  confidential  character,  while  other  such 
information  was  of  a  less  confidential 
character. 

THE  aUEEN-S  VISIT  TO  GERMANY. 

QUESTIONS. 

Me.  ANDERSON  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If  he  can  inform 
the  House  what  precedents  there  are  for 
the  Sovereign  leaving  the  Country  during 
the  sitting  of  Parliament;  whether  there 
are  at  present  reasons  of  "high  state 
policy"  for  so  unusual  a  proceeding; 
and,  what  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  avoid  any  inconvenience  to  the 
business  of  the  Nation  through  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  State  in  attendance  ? 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  precedent  for  the  Sovereigpi  leaving 
the  country  during  the  sitting  of  Parlia- 
ment was  in  the  year  1872.  The  pre- 
sent reasons  for  Her  Majesty's  leaving 
England  are  strictly  domestic,  and  arise 
from  the  bereavement  of  Her  Majesty's 
nearest  and  dearest  relative.  Every 
arrangement  has  been  made  to  avoid 
any  inconvenience  to  the  business  of 
the  nation  through  the  absence  of  the 
Sovereign  and  Secretary  of  State  in 
attendance — not  the  Chief  Secretary 
(Mr.  Cross),  who,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
has  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  is  now  on 
my  left. 
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Me.  ANDERSON :  Perhap*  the  right 
Tofm.  Gentleman  vill  state  vhether,  in 
the  one  precedeot  to  which  he  re&rs, 
the  absence  of  the  Sovereign  was  for 
more  than  two  days,  and  whether  Her 
Majesty's  absence  was  not  practically 
during  the  Easter  Becess,  although 
Her  Majesty  left  England  two  days 
before  the  House  broke  up  for  the 
Easter  Becess  ? 

Ms.  DISEAELI:  According  to  the 
Bulee  of  the  House,  the  hon.  Member 
will,  of  course,  give  Notice  of  this 
Question. 

Ms.  ANDERSON:  I  beg  to  give 
that  Notice  now. 

Me.  SULLITAN  :  I  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would,  perhaps, 
have  answered  at  the  same  time  the 
Question  of  which  I  have  given  Notice 
— namely,  If  he  can  state  how  far  the 
Government,  when  advising  the  Sove- 
reign to  depart  the  Bealm  while  Parlia- 
ment is  sitting,  considered  the  ancient 
privilege  of  this  House,  the  recognition 
of  which  is  applied  for  and  promised  on 
the  opening  of  each  Session — namely, 
free  access  whenever  they  deem  necessary 
during  their  deliberations  to  audience 
by  the  Sovereign  ? 

Ms.  DISEAELI:  It  was  from  no 
want  of  courtesy  that  I  failed  to  answer 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman ; 
but  I  omitted  to  observe  that  it  followed 
immediately  the  Question  put  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow.  I  beg  to 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
ancient  privileges  of  this  House  to  which 
he  has  alluded  will  not  be  at  all  affected 
by  the  absence  of  Her  Majesty,  and 
that  there  will  be  free  access  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty  to  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  seeks  an  audience  of  Her 
Majesty  at  Baden,  because  Her  Majesty 
has  full  confidence  that  these  audiences 
will  never  be  requested  from  idle  cu- 
riosity. 

ENDOWED   SCHOOLS  COMMISSIONEES 

—NUNEATON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

QtTESTIOir. 

Me.  MONK  asked  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, Whether  the  scheme  for  the  man- 
agement of  King  Edward  the  Sixth's 
School  at  Nuneaton,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sioners in  1874,  and  submitted  to  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  has 


received  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty ; 
and,  if  not,  whether  he  will  state  the 
cause  of  the  delay  in  settling  a  scheme 
iai  that  school  ? 

VisoouwT  SANDON:  The  scheme  for 
the  Nuneaton  Gh-ammar  School  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  according  to  ordinary  prac- 
tice, on  the  17th  of  April,  1875.  It  was 
then,  under  the  Act,  obliged  to  be  ad- 
vertized for  two  months,  and  a  Petition 
having  been  presented,  it  was  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  both  Houses  at  the  earliest 
moment — that  is  to  say,  the  24th  of  June, 
1875.  The  Session  closed  before  the 
two  months  had  expired  during  which  it 
had  to  lie  on  the  Table  of  both  Houses, 
and  therefore  it  has  again  to  remain  on 
the  Table  of  both  Houses  for  two  months 
during  this  Session,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  unless  either  House  should  address 
Her  Majesty  against  it,  it  will  receive 
the  Boyal  Assent. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— PRISONERS   AWAIT- 
ING  TRIAL.— UUESTION. 

Ms.  RYDER  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  When 
the  Return  of  all  prisoners  in  England 
and  Wales  awaiting  trial  by  Assize 
Courts,  who  were  in  various  gaols  be- 
fore the  last  Winter  Circuits,  and  who 
have  remained  untried  until  the  Spring 
Assizes,  with  dates  of  their  committal, 
which  was  moved  for  on  the  21st  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  ordered  to  be  made,  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Members  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Returns  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  were  not  yet  complete ;  but  the 
moment  they  were  they  should  be  laid 
on  the  Table. 

SPAIN— SEIZURE  OF  THE  SLOOP 
"  LARK."— QUESTION. 

Ms.  Sekjeant  SIMON  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  If  he  can  afford  any  further  in- 
formation respecting  the  claims  against 
the  Spanish  Government,  arising  out  of 
the  seizure  of  the  "  Lark "  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  in  1872? 

Me.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  last  information  was  given  to  the 
House  in  the  course  of  last  Session. 
Since  then  a  great  deal  of  information 
had  been  obtained  from  various  sources, 
and  owing  to  that  information  another 
case  had  been  submitted  to  the  Law 
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OfScera  of  tlie  Crown.  In  consequence 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Ofi&cers  of  the 
Grown,  a  communication  would  be  made 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  though  what 
the  nature  of  that  communication  would 
be  he  could  not  at  that  moment  state. 


BOROUGH  FRANCHISE  (IRELAND). 

EESOLUTION. 

Me.  MELDON,  in  riBing  to  move — 

"  That  the  restricted  nature  of  the  Borough 
Franchise  of  Ireland  aa  compared  with  tluit 
existing  in  England  and  Scotland  is  a  subject 
deserving  the  best  attention  of  Parliament,  with 
a  view  of  establi<diing  a  fair  and  just  equality  of 
the  Franchise  in  the  three  countries," 

Baid :  Sir,  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
ground  over  which  I  shall  have  to  travel. 
It  will  be  my  duty  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  very  wide  difference  which 
exists  in  the  law  regulating  the  franchise 
in  Ireland  and  the  enactments  in  re- 
ference to  it  in  force  in  England  and 
Scotland;  but  in  doing  this  I  merely 
lay  before  you  arguments  which  have 
already  been  brought  before  this  House 
repeatedly.  I  propose  to  point  out,  as 
shortly  as  I  can,  what  are  the  differences 
which  do  exist,  and  I  shall  leave  it  to 
our  opponents  to  show,  if  they  are  able, 
any  good  reason  for  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  things.  Under  the  Eeform  Act 
of  1 850  every  occupier  who  was  rated  to 
the  extent  of  £8,  and  who  had  paid  all 
rates  due  to  a  certain  date,  was  entitled 
to  the  franchise,  so  that  to  obtain  the 
right  to  vote  an  occupier  should  be  not 
only  rated,  but  should  have  paid  his 
rates.  There  were  provisions  in  that 
Act  enabling  occupiers  who  were  not 
rated  to  enter  a  claim ;  but  this  could 
only  be  done  by  paying  or  tendering  any 
rates  due  at  the  time  of  making  claim. 
This  provision  was  most  prohibitive,  be- 
cause it  threw  the  onus  on  the  occupier 
not  alone  of  satisfying  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions, but  of  paying  all  current  as  weU 
as  past  rates  due.  In  all  Dublin  no 
occupier  was  rated  who  paid  his  rent  by 
the  week  or  by  the  month,  and  the  result 
of  these  restrictive  provisions  was  to 
prevent  a  very  large  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  the  franchise  from  obtaining 
it.  Such  great  difficulty  was  thus  thrown 
in  the  way  of  claimants  for  rating  that 
the  franchise  was  restricted  to  an  extent 
that  might  be  looked  on  as  inpredible. 
Now,  these  restrictive  provisions  were 
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also  in  force  in  England,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  Eeform  Act.  of  1867 -that  any- 
thing like  reasonable  facility  was  eifforded. 
to  persons  who  were  not  rated  to  obtain 
the  franchise.  Household  suffrage  was 
given  by  that  Act  in  England;  but  it 
was  so  much  fettered  by  restrictive  pro- 
visions, that  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
Act  was  very  imperfectly  carried  out. 
Personal  rating  and  the  payment  of 
rates  were  required,  and  one  of  the  sec- 
tions contained  a  provision  that  the  oc- 
cupier should  be  rated,  under  a  penalty ; 
but  there  was  also  a  provision  that  if 
the  occupier  refused  to  pay  the  rate  then 
the  owner  should  be  rated,  thus  in  that 
case  depriving  the  occupier  of  his  fran- 
chise. When  we  remember  the  large 
number  of  persons  who  do  not  pay  their 
rate,  but  who  pay  a  bulk  rent,  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  provisions  restricted  to  a 
very  considerable  degree  the  household 
franchise  supposed  to  have  been  granted 
by  the  Act.  However, '  the  occupiers 
would,  in  the  first  instance  at  all  events, 
be  put  on  the  rate  books,  and  they  had 
the  additional  advantage  that  the  over- 
seers were  compelled  to  serve  notice  of 
non-payment  of  the  rates  if  not  paid  be- 
fore the  Ist  of  June,  adding  an  intima- 
tion that  if  payment  was  not  made 
before  the  6th  of  June  the  occupier 
would  lose  his  franchise.  The  suffrage 
thus  given  was  truly  niggardly  and 
stingy.  It  imposed  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  &e  poor ;  it  deprived  the  landlord  of 
a  right  he  previously  possessed  of  com- 
pounding for  the  payment  of  rates,  and 
threw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  persons 
obtaining  the  franchise  who  were  really 
entitled  to  it.  A  stingy  measure  of  jus- 
tice as  was  the  Act  of  1867  for  England, 
the  Reform  Act  of  1 867  for  Ireland  was 
much  less  liberal.  Household  suffrage 
was  not  granted  to  Ireland,  but  the 
franchise  was  reduced  to  those  who  were 
rated  over  £4.  Previous  to  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  in  many  of  the  boroughs  of 
Ireland  the  owner  was  rated  in  aX\  pre- 
mises valued  under  £8 ;  the  consequence 
was  that  at  the  passing  of  the  Reform. 
Act  of  1868,  in  all  cases  where  the  rating 
was  under  £8  the  occupier  was  not 
rated,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  chance  of 
rating  before  the  occupier  was  entitled 
to  the  franchise.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
under  the  Act  of  1867  the  rating  of  the 
occupier  became  compulsory  in  England, 
and  notice  of  non-payment  of  rates  and 
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its  consequences  was  obliged  to  be  served 
on  the  occupier.  Those  provisions,  how- 
ever, were  not  extended  to  Ireland  by 
the  Act  of  1868,  and  all  the  prohibitive 
clauses  of  the  Eeform  Act  of  1850  were 
allowed  to  stand.  Indeed,  where  rates 
are  in  arrear  the  occupiers  are  virtually 
prohibited  from  being  rated,  inasmuch 
as  before  their  claims  can  be  entertained 
all  rates  must  be  paid  up  or  offered.  In 
the  City  of  Dublin  an  occupier,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  value  of  his  house,  is 
excluded  from  the  franchise  if  he  pays 
bis  rent  weekly  or  monthly.  If  an  oc- 
cupier happens  to  make  a  separate  letting 
of  his  premises  he  is  disqualified,  and 
where  me  rates  are  paid  by  the  landlord 
for  any  reason  whatever  an  occupier  can- 
not obtain  the  franchise  without  paying 
the  rates  in  arrear.  I  would  like  to  ask 
why  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1867 
were  not  extended  to  Ireland?  Why 
was  it  that  when  facilities  were  granted 
to  English  occupiers  to  obtain  household 
suffirage,  the  occupier  of  a  tenement  rated 
at  more  than  £4  in  Ireland  should  have 
these  restrictive  provisions  imposed  on 
him?  The  real  fact  seems  to  be  that 
in  1868  there  was  really  no  time  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  Ireland.  The  Eeform 
Act  for  Ireland  was  carried  at  a  very  late 
period  of  the  Session — at  a  time  when 
little  thought  was  given  by  English 
statesmen  to  beneficiallegislation  for  that 
country.  The  Conservative  Government 
had  become  aware  that  for  Party  pur- 
poses the  Eeform  Act  of  1867,  with  all 
its  restrictive  provisions,  was  a  great 
mistake,  and  they  were  determined  that 
bad  as  it  was  it  should  not  be  extended 
to  Ireland.  A  dissolution  was  also  im- 
pending, and  Irish  Members  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  make  any  effort  to 
secure  for  the  Irish  people  the  enjoy- 
ment of  political  rights.  I  find  that  on 
the  main  question  raised  in  the  debate, 
as  to  whether  the  rating  should  be  £4  or 
over,  but  two  Irish  Members  spoke — 
namely,  Mr.,  now  Judge  Lawson,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Yance,  and  the  only  speakers 
besides  were  Lord  Mayo  and  Mr.  Chi- 
chester Fortescue.  "  Moreover,  there  was 
then  no  Irish  Party,  and  Irish  questions 
were  not  brought  so  prominently  before 
the  House  as  now.  The  only  reason 
put  forward  on  that  occasion  for  not 
lowering  the  franchise  to  a  £4  rating 
was  that  if  this  were  done  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rates. 
Now,  after  the  election  of  a  new  Parlia- 
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ment  the  result  of  the  Eeform  Act  of 
1867  was  very  unsatisfactory.  The  large 
nimiber  of  owners  who  paid  their  rates 
and  were  responsible  therefore  lessened 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  number 
of  occupiers  who  were  rated.  The  per- 
sonal payment  of  rates  interfered  very 
serioudy  with  obtaining  the  franchise, 
and  in  general  the  rating  laws  have 
rendered  the  Act  of  1867  much  less  bene- 
ficial than  was  expected  in  its  operations. 
The  Liberal  Party  very  soon  became 
aware  of  the  injurious  effect  of  the  rating 
laws  with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  accordingly  in  the  next 
Session  of  Parliament  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Irish  Eeform  Act  a  Bill  was 
introduced  which  substantially  abrogated 
aU  rating  laws  interfering  with  the  fran- 
chise. But,  imfortunately,  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  at 
that  time  directed  to  the  case  of  Ireland. 
By  the  32  or  33  Vict.  a.  9,  c.  47,  it  was 
provided  that  the  owner  might  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  pay  the  poor  rate, 
&c.  A  premium  for  so  doing  was  offered 
to  him  of  25  per  cent.  It  was  provided 
that  the  premium  should  be  forfeited 
xmless  payment  took  place  before  the 
day  fixed,  to  qualify  the  occupier  to 
obtain  the  franchise,  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  such  reduced  rate  should  be  held 
to  be  payment  in  full  by  the  occupier, 
who  was  empowered,  if  the  owner  failed 
to  pay  the  rates  in  time,  to  pay  them 
himself,  and  deduct  the  amount  from  the 
rent.  The  owner  of  premises  was  bound 
under  a  penalty  to  mmish  to  the  over- 
seer from  time  to  time  lists  of  all  the 
occupiers  under  him,  and  the  overseer 
was  under  a  penalty  bound  to  place  the 
name  of  every  occupier  on  the  rate  book, 
and  no  omission  so  to  do,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  could,  so  far  as  the  fran- 
chise was  concerned,  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  occupier.  The  notice  directed 
by  the  Act  of  1867  was  ordered  to  be 
served,  not  on  the  owner  or  the  tax- 
payer, but  on  the  occupier.  Now,  this 
Act  was  calculated  to  confer  the  fran- 
chise on  every  person  entitled,  and,  in 
fact,  its  provisions  were  calculated  to 
force  the  franchise  on  persons  without 
necessitating  a  single  act  of  their  own. 
A  premium  was  held  out  to  the  owner  to 
pay  the  rates.  Both  the  owner  and  the 
tax-gatherer  were  compelled  to  see  that 
the  occupier's  name  appeared  on  the 
rate  book,  and  nothing  but  wilful  omis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  occupier  could 
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prevent  ihe  franchise  being  conferred  on 
him.  In  Ireland,  however,  a  peraon 
entitled  to  the  franchise  must'  hold  pre- 
mises of  a  certain  ratable  value.  He 
mast  be  personally  rated,  and  in  many 
instances,  no  matter  what  the  ratihg  of 
the  premises  or  the  rent,  he  cannot  be 
entitied  to  the  franchise  simply  because 
by  arrangement  with  the  landlord  the 
rent  is  weekly  or  monthly.  If  any  omis- 
sion to  place  a  person's  name  on  the 
rate  book  occurs  by  accident  or  design, 
no  claim  to  be  rated  could  be  entertained 
unless  large  taxes  in  arrears  are  paid. 
In  point  of  fact,  in  England  every  fa- 
cility is  given  to  obtain  the  franchise. 
In  Ireland  every  possible  impediment 
seems  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining political  rights.  It  would  appear 
that  in  lu^land  the  franchise  is  used  to  a 
great  extent  as  a  means  of  aiding  in  the 
collection  of  the  poor  rates ;  whereas  in 
England  all  rating  laws  which,  by  any 
possibility,  could  interfere  with  the  fran- 
chise have  been  abrogated.  In  order  to 
show  how  the  present  state  of  the  law 
excludes  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  in 
Ireland,  I  shall  quote  a  few  figures 
taken  from  Betums  presented  to  this 
House,  and  they  will  prove  that  the 
state  of  England  with  respect  to  the 
borough  franchise  was  the  same  before 
the  Eeform  Act  of  1867.  From  a  Re- 
turn obtained  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
Butt)  last  Session,  it  appears  that  in 
1866,  56  boroughs  in  England  had  less 
than  500  rated  occupiers  on  their  Par- 
liamentary rolls ;  there  were  nine  with 
less  than  300  occupiers,  and  in  one  in- 
stance— that  of  Calne — there  were  but 
144.  There  were  45  boroughs  with  less 
than  500  electors  on  the  rolls,  and  alto- 
gether there  were  but  500,000  electors 
on  the  Parliamentary  registers  of  bo- 
roughs in  England.  The  state  of  Eng- 
land, therefore,  before  the  Act  of  1867, 
was  very  much  the  same  as  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  and  all  that  my  Motion 
asks  for  is,  that  the  laws  which  prodnoed 
the  difiference  between  England  in  1866 
and  1876  should  be  extended  to  Ireladd. 
To  show  the  eflPects  of  the  rating  laws  in 
interfering  with  the  obtaining  even  of 
the  present  franchise,  I  will  quote  from 
a  Parliamentary  Betum,  No.  45,  printed 
in  the  Session  of  1874  —  In  Belfast, 
with  a  population  of  174,418,  there  are 
25,708  tenements  value  for  £4,  yet  we 
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find  but  14,990  rated  oooupierB  on  the 
Parliamentary  register ;  in  Oarlow,  with 
a  population  of  7,842  and  635  tenements 
rated  for  £4,  there  are  but  31,  rated  oc- 
cupiers ;  in  Cork,  with  a  population  of 
100,518,  and  7,190  tenements  rated  at 
£4,  diere  are  only  8,737  rated  occupiers 
entitled  to  the  franchise  ;  in  Dublin, 
with  a  population  of  267,717,  there  are 
23,247  tenements  rated  over  £4,  and 
only  11,004  rated  occupiers  on  the  re- 
gisters ;  of  the  rated  tenements  there  are 
21,008  rated  with  a  dwelling-house. 
Excluding  the  disfranchised  boroughs 
of  Cashel  and  Sligo,  there  are  in  the 
others  127,341  rated  tenements  with 
dwelling-houses,  and  only  44,920  rated 
occupiers  on  the  Parliamentary  register, 
and  we  find  there  are  37  borough  Mem- 
bers, representing  but  51,979  electors. 
In  order  to  illustrate  the  great  difference 
which  exists  between  GTreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  with  respect  to  the  borough 
franchise,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  taken  from  the  Betum 
I  before  alluded  to.  Dublin,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  267,717,  gives  the  francluse 
only  to  8,586  rated  occupiers;  whereas 
Leeds,  with  a  population  of  7,000  less — 
namely,  259,212 — has  upon  its  Parlia- 
mentary register  no  less  than  43,792; 
Wolverhampton,  with  a  population  of 
156,978,  has  23,247  rated  occupiers; 
Norwich,  with  a  population  of  80,386, 
has  14,663  rated  occupiers ;  and  Edin- 
burgh, with  196,979,  has  19,951  ;  Bel- 
fast, with  a  population  of  174,413,  has 
on  its  register  14,990  rated  occu- 
piers. It  is  a  remarkable  cireumstanca 
that  Belfast,  with  a  much  smaller  popu- 
lation than  Dublin,  has  6,400  more  elec- 
tors. That  arises  from  the  fact  that  no 
one  who  pays  his  rent  weekly  or  monthly 
can  be  put  on  the  register,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly prohibitory  nature  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  rates. 
Bradford,  with  a  population  of  145,830, 
enfranchises  24,288 ;  Chreenwich,  with 
123,408,  gives  the  franchise  to  19,703 
occupiers;  Aberdeen,  with  only  88,125, 
has  on  its  register  13,185;  Cork,  with 
its  population  of  100,518,  enfranchises 
but  3,737,  whilst  Greenock,  with  only 
60,150,  gives  the  franchise  to  6,662; 
Limerick,  with  49,853  inhabitants,  has 
only  1,129  rated  occupiers,  while  Gates- 
head, with  48,627,  has  9,190  on  its  re- 
gister. It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures 
what  an  enormous  difference  exists  be- 
tween towns  in  England  and  Ireland  ia 
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the  state  of  fheir  Plu-Uamentary  regis- 
ters. Now,  there  is  but  one  other  sta- 
tistical Betum  to  which  I  will  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House,  but  it  certainly 
is  a  most  extraordinary  one.  With  a 
population  of  upwards  of  12,000,000, 
English  counties  are  represented  by  only 
801,109  electors ;  whereas  the  bo- 
roughs with  a  population  of  more  than 
10,500,000,  are  represented  by  1,250,01 9, 
of  whom  no  less  than  1,200,800  are  rated 
occupiers'.  In  Scotland  the  counties,  with 
a  population  of  2,106,678,  are  repre- 
sented by  12  Members  returned  by 
78,919  electors,  while  the  boroughs,  with 
a  population  of  about  1,200,000,  are 
represented  by  26  Members  returned  by 
171,912  electors,  of  whom  161,750  are 
rated  occupiers.  It  will  tiius  be  seen 
that  in  England  and  Scotland  the  elec- 
tors in  boroughs  far  exceed  the  number 
of  electors  in  counties.  In  Ireland, 
however,  this  state  of  afiPairs  is  entirely 
altered.  The  boroughs  in  Ireland,  with 
a  population  of  866,356,  are  represented 
by  37  Members  returned  by  51,979  elec- 
tors, of  whom  44,920  are  rated  occu- 
Eiers ;  while  the  counties,  with  a  popu- 
ition  of  more  than  4,500,000,  are  re- 
presented by  64  Members,  returned  by 
175,439  electors.  Now,  these  figures 
prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  Irish  boroughs 
are  excluded  from  the  franchise,  while 
the  same  clus  are  admitted  in  England 
and  Scotland.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  Ireland  may  have  been  over- 
looked in  this  matter  by  reason  of  want 
of  time  and  pressure  of  other  business 
which  was  considered  by  some  to  be  of 
more  importance ;  but  the  time  has  now 
come  for  a  change,  and  what  I  ask  the 
House  to  do  is  to  af&rm  that  the  exist- 
ing state  of  thingps  must  be  remedied. 
The  enjoyment  of  political  power  by  the 
people  is  the  best  and  most  certain 
means  of  securing  peace  and  tranquility. 
England  itseK  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
greatest  examples  of  the  change  that 
can  be  effected  by  the  political  emanci- 
pation of  the  people.  The  Gordon  Biots 
of  1780  and  the  Bristol  Biots  of  1831 
would  never  have  occurred  if  the  people 
were  in  possession  of  their  legitimate 
legislative  rights.  Compare  the  conduct 
of  the  peop^  a  few  years  since,  when 
the  great  strike  in  Wales  was  in  opera- 
tion, with  the  action  of  the  people  during 
the  riots  I  have  referred  to  ;  it  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubted  that  the  feel- 


ing among  the  working  classes  that  the^ 
had  it  in  their  power  to  vote  for  the 
election  of  those  persons  who  make  the 
laws  that  bind  them,  property  and 
person,  controlled  the  evil  passions  and 
quelled  the  excitement  of  the  people  at 
that  time.  Look  at  the  state  oi  Ireland 
at  the  present  moment,  influenced  not 
even  by  the  possession  of  the  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  but  merely  by 
a  hope*  that  through  Parliamentary  ac- 
tion these  rights  will  be  accorded  to 
them — all  attempts  at  violence  and  dis- 
cord have  come  to  an  end.  Let  the  Irish 
people  then  see  that  this  Parliament  is 
prepared  to  extend  to  them  equal  rights 
with  their  Scotch  and  English  brethren 
— let  them  see  that  the  professions  of 
English  statesmen,  that  Ireland  is  go- 
verned by  equal  laws  with  the  rest  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  no  idle  boast, 
and  great  things  will  be  achieved,  and  a 
great  step  attained  towards  the  perma- 
nent peace  and  tranquility  of  the  nation. 
All  that  my  Motion  asks  for  is  that  the 
franchise  in  Ireland  should  be  assimi- 
lated to  that  in  England,  and  that  the 
slur  at  present  thrown  on  the  Irish 
people  by  excluding  from  participation 
in  politi^il  rights  the  same  classes  of 
her  population  as  in  England  and  Scot- 
land  should  be  removed.  Abrogate 
from  the  Statute  Book  the  laws  with 
reference  to  rating  which  prevent  the 
acquisition  of  the  franchise  m  Ireland — 
give  the  people  household  suffrage,  ac- 
companied by  every  reasonable  means 
to  facilitate  the  enjoyment  of  their  po- 
litical rights.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  his 
Besolution. 

Mb.  BLENNEBHASSETT,  in  second- 
ing the  Motion,  said  :  Any  one  who  has 
heard  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  can- 
not doubt  that  he  has  made  out  a  case. 
He  has  shown  that  very  serious  dis- 
tinctions exist  between  those  rights  and 
privileges  which  Irishmen  have  a  right 
to  enjoy.  Whenever  the  question  of 
electoral  reform  comes  up  for  discussion 
in  this  House  the  most  striking  cases  of 
anomalies  are  derived  from  Irish  repre- 
sentation. The  hon.  Member  for  Chel- 
sea (Sir  Charles  Dilke)  much  as  he  may 
sympathize  with  us,  will,  I  am  sure,  feel 
a  pang  of  regret  when  he  can  no  longer 
quote  his  favourite  iUustrations.  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that  we  shall  to-night  hear 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government, 
on  an  early  day,  to  call  the  attention  of 
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Parliament  to  the  whole  subject  of  elec- 
toral power  in  Ireland.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  the  great  distinction  that 
exists  between  England  and  Ireland 
on  this  question  when  we  consider 
how  differently  it  has  been  treated. 
There  has  been  no  re-distribution  of 
seats  in  Ireland  since  the  Union.  There 
has  been  repeated  distributions  in  Eng- 
land. With  the  exception  of  five  seats 
dealt  with  in  the  Eeform  Bill  in  1 832, 
and  the  more  recent  disfranchisement  of 
Sligo  and  Cashel,  Irish  representation  is 
exactly  the  same  now  as  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century.  The 
greatest  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  population ; 
places  which  were  formerly  insignificant 
have  become  populous ;  and  many  dis- 
tricts which  were  formerly  populous 
are  almost  entirely  deserted ;  but  there 
has  not  been  any  corresponding  re-dis- 
tribution of  electoral  power.  The  result 
has  been  to  bring  the  Irish  representa- 
tion to  its  present  anomalous  condition ; 
but  I  venture  to  hope  that  an  early 
prospect  will  be  held  out  of  a  reform  of 
a  state  of  things  at  once  unjust,  inde- 
fensible, and  absurd.  Ireland  returns 
103  Members,  of  these  64  represent 
counties,  37  boroughs,  and  the  remain- 
ing 2  sit  for  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Of  the  101,  exclusive  of  the  Members 
who  sit  for  the  University,  there  are  59 
who  represent  66,000  electors  and  con- 
stituencies withapopulation  of  1,500,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  40  Mem- 
bers who  represent  157,000  electors  be- 
longing to  constituencies  with  a  popula- 
tion of  4,000,000.  There  are  44,000 
electors  who  return  no  more  Members 
than  2,000  electors  elsewhere,  and  16,000 
who  elect  31  Members,  while  121,000 
elect  28.  We  have  this  extraordinary 
fact,  that  66,000  electors,  and  constitu- 
encies of  1,500,000  possess  a  greater 
electoral  power  than  do  157,000  electors, 
and  constituencies  of  4,500,000.  The 
Irish  county  representation  taken  by  it- 
self is  in  a  very  anomalous  condition. 
The  rough-and-ready  principle  of  the  old 
Irish  Parliament,  wmch  gave  to  every 
county  the  same  number  of  Members, 
irrespective  of  wealth  and  population, 
has  had  some  very  strange  results.  Thus 
Carlow,  with  a  valuation  of  £155,000, 
and  a  corresponding  population  and 
2,000  electors,  returns  the  same  number 
of  Members  as  county  Cork,  with  a 
valuation  of  nearly  1,000,000,  a  popula- 
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tion  of  400,000,  and  16,000  electors. 
These,  no  doubt,  are  extreme  oases ;  but 
there  are  places  with  a  population  of 
2,000  which  return  two  Members, 
whilst  there  are  1 1  counties  with  a  popu- 
lation under  100,000  which  also  return 
two  Members.  Again,  the  province  of 
Leinster  with  a  less  population  has 
twice  as  many  Members  as  Munster. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  there  are 
no  great  towns  and  no  great  amount  of 
urban  population  in  Ireland.  It 
might  be  tnought  a  strong  case  would 
be  made  out,  under  those  circum- 
stances, for  merging  the  borough  seats 
into  the  counties;  but  there  are  great 
objections  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  on  a  large  scale.  It  would  at 
present  practically  amount  to  a  measure 
of  disfranchisement,  and  would  be  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  whole  of  our  modem 
legislation.  While  the  coimty  franchise 
remains  at  £12  and  the  borough  at  £4 
the  transfer  of  city  or  county  constitu- 
encies to  boroughs  would  simply  amount 
to  the  entire  disfranchisement  of  the 
present  borough  electors.  The  absurdi- 
ties of  the  present  system  are  very 
freat.  The  cities  of  Dublin  and  Belfast 
ave  a  greater  population  and  a  h^her 
valuation  than  any  of  the  other  Irish 
cities  and  boroughs,  yet  those  two  cities 
only  return  4  Members,  while  the 
others  return  33.  There  are  19  Irish 
boroughs  which  have  a  population  of  less 
than  10,000  each.  Several  have  popu- 
lations of  2,000  and  3,000,  while  impor- 
tant communities  like  Kingstown  and 
Lurgan  have  no  representation  at  all. 
Why  should  not  the  small  towns  of  2,000 
or  3,000  people  be  disfranchised,  and 
their  seats  either  given  to  rising  and 
populous  communities,  or  grouped  to- 
gether as  in  Scotland  ?  All  that  is  asked 
tor  is,  that  the  principles  and  methods 
that  have  been  tried  and  proved  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  should  be  extended  to 
Ireland.  I  do  not  hold  that  the  mere 
fact  of  inequalities  may  be  quoted  as 
suflScient  for  demanding  the  intervention 
of  Parliament.  This  is  a  question  of 
degree ;  but  when  the  absurdities  are 
so  great  that  they  render  the  whole  sys- 
tem ridiculous,  and  make  it  absurd  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
then  the  time  has  come  when  it  ought 
to  be  dealt  with.  This  I  believe  to  be 
the  case  in  Ireland,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  one  can  question  the  fact 
that  it  is  so.    There  is  no  reason  to  re> 
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sort  to  any  novel  or  untried  principles. 
We  are  simply  asking  you  to  extend  to 
Ireland  the  principles  which  you  have 
tried  in  England.  There  should  be  a 
re-distribution  of  seats  for  the  purpose 
of  adapting  the  representation  to  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  country. 
The  absurd  system  which  gives  to  the 
greatest  Irish  counties  the  same  number 
as  the  smallest  will  have  to  be  modified. 
The  principle  of  the  Besolution  wiU  have 
practically  to  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  distinction  which  exists  between  the 
borough  and  county  franchise  will  have 
to  be  done  away  with.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  unwise  or  unreason- 
able on  our  part  in  asking  for  this  re- 
form. It  is  inexpedient  to  maintain  any 
unnecessary  distinction  between  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  United  Kingfdom.  The 
retention  of  such  distinction  cannot  fail 
bat  to  have  disastrous  effect  in  Ireland. 
It  is  important  that  the  Irish  Members 
should  be  chosen  as  freely  and  justly  as 
possible,  so  that  they  may  represent  in 
this  House  the  actual  sentiments  of  the 
Irish  people.  "We  are  told  that  there  is 
not  a  demand  for  a  measure  of  electoral 
reform.  It  may  be  quite  true  there  is 
no  popular  demonstration;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  the  most  sensible  and  intelli- 
gent opinion  of  Ireland  will  go  with  you 
in  any  attempt  to  settle  this  question.  I 
trust  the  Qovemment  will  take  it  up, 
and  without  looking  to  Party  opinion, 
race,  or,  religion,  that  they  wUl  so  re- 
model the  Irish  representation  as  to 
make  it  a  just  and  fitting  medium  for 
the  exposition  of  the  national  will.  The 
question  you  have  to  decide  is  simply 
this — ^Are  the  boroughs  of  Ireland  to 
have  the  same  rights  as  are  now  enjoyed 
by  England  and  Scotland  ?  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  return  a  wise  and  gene- 
rous answer  to  the  Besolution  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kildare. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  the  restricted  nature  of  the  Borough 
Franchise  of  Ireland  as  compared  with  that 
existing  in  England  and  Scotland  is  a  subject 
deeerving  the  best  attention  of  Parliament,  vith 
a  view  of  establishing  a  fair  and  just  equality  of 
the  Franchise  in  the  three  Countries." — {Mr. 
Mtldm.) 

Mb.  DUNBAB  said,  he  supported  the 
Motion  because  the  borough  franchise 
was  very  much  restricted  in  Ireland,  as 
compared  with  England  and  Scotland, 
and  this  was  an  inequality  and  a  defect 


which  ought  to  be  remedied.    It  had 
been  estimated  by  Dr.  Handcock  that  the 
valuation  in  Ireland  was  25  per  cent  lower 
than  in  England,  and  that  fact  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  a  large  number  of  those, 
who  if  the  valuations  were  equal  would 
be  entitled  to  the  franchise,  off  the  regis- 
ter of  voters.      But  not  only  was  the 
franchise  unduly  limited  in  beland,  as 
compared  with  that  of   England    and 
Scotland,  but  it  was  hampered  by  re- 
strictions which  did  not  exist  in  those 
countries.      So  many    diflSculties  were 
thrown  in  the  way  that  many  were  de- 
terred from  applying  to  be  placed  on  the 
register.  In  England  the  overseers  were 
obliged  to  place  the  ratepayers  on  the 
register,  but  in  Ireland  the  system  was 
different.    It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
have  recourse  to  any  sensational  argu- 
ment ;  but  he  must  say  that  he  could  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  not  be  placed  upon  an  equality 
with  those  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
the  possession  and  right  of  exercise  of 
the  electoral  franchise.    They  were  as 
intelligent  as  those  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  in  England — 
they  took  as  much  interest  in  politics 
and  they  were  not  so  open  to  bribery. 
No  instance  such  as  that  of  Norwich, 
where  out  of  a  constituency  of  14,000  no 
fewer  than  8,000  received  3».  or  3».  6rf. 
per  day  during  the  election,  could  be 
pointed  to  in  Ireland.    Irish  constituen- 
cies were,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  pure, 
and  they  looked  upon  the  francmse  as  a 
trust  to  be  exercised  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.    They  might  be  influenced  occa- 
sionally by  drink,  but  not  by  money. 
After  what  Parliament  had  done  it  was 
hardly  necessary  to  argue  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  household  suffrage. 
That  proposition  would,  he  thought,  be 
supported  by  both  sides  of  the  House.  It 
had  been  proposed  for  England  and  Scot- 
land by  the  Conservative  Party,  and  was 
said  to  have  occasioned  the  Conservative 
re-action  and  to  have  brought  the  Con- 
servative working  man    to   the  front. 
Whether  that  were  so  or  not,  he  did  not 
believe  such  would  be  the  effect  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  thoso 
who  were  fully  competent  to  exercbe  po- 
litical privileges  should  be  deprived  of 
the  means  of  doing  so.   No  more  impor- 
tant subject  than  that  under  considera- 
tion could  engage  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament.     He  confidently   asked    hon. 
Members  to  affirm  this  Besolution.    It 
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did  not  call  for  any  inunedlate  action ;  it 
onlj  declared  that  there  was  an  inequa- 
lity which  ought  to  be  removed.  The 
question  of  the  re-distribution  of  seats  in 
equal  electoral  districts  was  a  difficult 
question  which  might  well  be  left  over 
K>r  a  Session;  but  he  thought  a  case 
was  made  out  for  the  lowering  of  the 
borough  franchise  in  the  same  measure 
that  it  had  been  lowered  in  this  country. 
A  class  of  voters  would  thereby  be 
brought  in  fully  as  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  voters  as  any  who 
occupied  that  position  in  England.  The 
change  would  make  the  people  of  Ireland 
more  contented,  and  every  town  would 
be  more  amenable  to  the  law  and  much 
more  ready  to  consent  to  any  change 
proposed  by  the  law,  if  it  was  felt  that 
their  Parliamentary  representation  was 
made  more  real  by  the  power  of  bring- 
ing the  popular  wishes  to  bear  upon 
their  Representatives. 

Mb.  BETJEN  said,  the  Resolution  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Eildare 
intimated  that  the  borough  franchise  in 
Ireland  was  restricted  as  compared  with 
that  of  England.  The  borough  franchise 
in  England  had  been  altered,  and  was 
now  household  franchise ;  but  Lf  house- 
hold franchise  were  introduced  into  Ire- 
land, the  efiE'ect  would  be,  in  his  opinion, 
to  disfranchise  numbers.  The  franchise 
in  our  Constitution  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  trust,  rather  than  as  a 
right,  and  the  effort  of  the  Legislature 
had  been  so  to  frame  the  qualification 
that  the  persons  to  be  admitted  to  that 
trust  would  be  fit  to  exercise  it.  The 
qualification  which  they  had  heretofore 
had  in  this  country  was  perhaps  a  rough 
test  of  those  quedities  which  went  to 
make  up  a  good  elector — namely,  a  pro- 
perty qualification.  Taking  the  boroughs 
m  Ireland,  including  Carlow,  Dundalk, 
New  Ross  and  Fortarlington,  with  a 
united  population  of  69,570,  and  com- 
paring them  the  boroughs  of  equal  im- 
portance in  England,  with  a  united  po- 
pulation of  70.000,  he  found  that  in  ttie 
Irish  boroughs  there  was  4,876  houses 
above  the  £4  valuation,  and  there  were 
belowthat  £4  limit9,702houses,theoccu- 
piers  of  which  would  be  included  in  the 
scheme  of  household  suffrage.  There 
would  then  be  a  complete  re-distribution  of 
power,  if  these  were  admitted  to  the  suff- 
rage, fortheconstituencies  would  benearly 
double.  In  the  English  boroughs,  with 
which  he  compared  these  Irish  boroughs, 
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theuumberofhouse8abovethe£4  valua- 
tion was  6,321,  while  those  below  that 
amount  only  numbered  8,372.  The  dis- 
crepancy between  those  below  and  above 
£4  was  not  so  marked,  although  the 
balance  was  on  the  side  of  the  houses 
below  £4.  But  when  they  came  to  in- 
quire into  the  character  of  the  houses 
there  was  a  very  wide  difference  between 
the  houses  of  the  boroughs  in  England 
and  Ireland.  There  was  no  house  in 
England  under  26*.  a  year  rateable 
value;  but  in  Ireland  there  was  a  conside- 
rable number  of  houses  much  below 
that  value.  In  Ireland  there  were  houses 
valued  as  low  as  5«.  There  was  a  large 
number  valued  at  10*.  a  year.  If  the 
occupation  of  a  house  was  to  be  any  test 
of  a  man's  status  in  life,  or  pledge  of  his 
wish  to  rise  in  the  world,  it  must  be  seen 
that  persons  content  to  live  in  suoh 
houses  as  these  could  not  be  the  same 
class  as  those  who  occupied  the  houses 
of  English  boroughs.  He  thought  it 
would  be  found  that  the  class  of  men 
who  occupied  these  houses  in  the  country 
towns  of  Ireland  were  in  reality  agricul- 
tural labourers ;  whereas  in  England  the 
houses  he  referred  to  were  occupied  by 
artizans.  Of  course  it  was  different  in 
the  lai^e  towns  such  as  Dublin,  Belfast, 
and  Cork,  where,  no  doubt,  the  poorer 
class  of  houses  were  occupied  by  the 
working  classes.  He  was  npt  going  to 
to  say  that  the  people  who  iuiabited 
the  poor  class  of  houses  in  the  oountiy 
towns  were  not  honest  men ;  he  was  not 
going  to  say  they  were  more  open  to 
bribery  or  undue  influences  than  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  lower  class  of  houses  in 
England ;  but  he  maintained  that  they 
were  frequently  wanting  in  education, 
and  were,  from  other  causes,  less  able  to 
take  that  calm  and  dispassionate  view  of 
a  question  which  ought  to  be  a  qualifi- 
cation for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 
As  to  the  alleged  difficulties  of  getting^ 
on  to  the  register,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Irish  law,  the  pro- 
per time  to  answer  them  would  be  when 
the  Towns  Rating  BUI  was  under  con- 
sideration ;  but  he  believed  that  those 
who  wished  to  be  on  the  register  need 
experience  no  obstacle.  The  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  number  on  the 
register  and  those  who  might  be  upon 
it,  if  it  existed  at  aU  in  Ireland,  arose  from 
the  indifference  of  many  of  the  lower 
classes,  who  did  not  care  to  exercise  the 
franchise.    A  similar  feeling  had  been 
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found  to  exist  in  England,  as  was  shown 
by  the  evidence  given  before  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  Municipal  Elections  Com- 
mittee by  the  Eetuming  Officer  for 
Hackney. 

Mb.  SPEAXEB  reminded  the  hon. 
Member  that  he  would  not  be  in  Order 
in  quoting  proceedings  before  a  Com- 
mittee which  was  now  sitting. 

Mb.  BBIJEN  said,  he  hoped  to  seethe 
j&anchise  in  Ireland  enlarged  and  ex- 
tended so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with  that 
in  England;  but  to  do  that  hurriedly 
would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  spe- 
cial class  to  be  enfranchised  or  the 
country  at  large. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  the 
bon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
bad  treated  them  to  one  of  those  argu- 
ments which  were  familiar  to  them  in 
such  debates.  His  idea  was  that  the 
value  of  a  house  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  fitness  of  a  man  who  occupied 
it  to  g^ve  a  vote.  He  (Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna)  would  not  deny  that  they 
might  have  some  relation  to  each  other ; 
but  we  must  judge  of  those  things  re- 
latively, and  he  said  that  the  people 
who  occupied  £4  houses  in  Ireland  were 
just  as  intelligent,  were  as  free  from 
Clime,  and  had  as  good  a  sense  of  their 
position  and  of  the  duties  of  society  as 
the  class  enfranchised  in  England  under 
the  B«form  BUI  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  wished  now  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  disparity  of 
Toting  power  in  respect  to  population 
in  the  two  countries.  A  population  of 
50,000  in  England  would  give  the  fran- 
chise to  5,000  ;  but  in  Ireland  the  num- 
ber would  be  only  1,000  or  1,200,  who 
would  be  entrusted  with  the  franchise. 
In  Ireland  corruption  and  violence  had 
decreased  since  the  franchise  had  been 
extended.  It  appeared  to  him  that  re- 
presentation belonged,  as  a  right,  to 
the  whole  of  society.  The  case  to  be 
proved  by  the  opponents  of  reform 
was  that  the  householders  in  Ireland 
were  not  as  fit  as  the  5,000  in  Eng- 
land to  be  enfranchised,  and  that  those 
members  of  society  to  be  enfranchised  in 
Ireland  did  not  bear  an  analogy  to  the 
constituents  in  England.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oarlow  (Mr.  Bruen)  had  not 
even  insinuated  that  they  were  imfit, 
althou^  he  had  left  the  House  to 
imply  that  they  were.  He  should  be 
sorry  if  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Meldon)  did  not  see  his  way  to 


making  his  Besolution  sufficiently  wide 
to  include  the  municipal  franchise ;  be- 
cause, to  a  certain  extent,  Parliamentary 
franchise  had  grown  out  of  the  munici- 
pal franchise  in  England  ;  and  the  same 
might  be  said  in  regard  to  Ireland.  He 
had  heard  arguments  advanced  from 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  but  he  was 
glad  to  say  not  from  the  Treasury  Bench, 
to  the  effect  that  properly  was  what 
ought  to  be  represented  in  the  munici- 
pal franchise,  and  that  those  people  who 
paid  the  rates  should  have  the  govern- 
ment of  towns.  The  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual man  occupying  a  position  in 
society,  and  who  was  known  also  by  oc- 
cupying a  hoiise,  was  quite  as  good  for 
the  purpose  of  representation  as  that 
man  whose  rent  amounted  to  £1,000 
a- year.  The  qualities  of  citizenship  were 
those  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  not  tne  fact  as  to  how  many 
taxes  he  paid.  The  Governments  who 
had  ever  listened  to  the  coimsels  like 
those  that  had  been  advanced  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  had  always  been 
shipwrecked  on  their  Irish  poUcy.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  Irish 
franchise,  whilst  retained  within  the 
limits  of  the  English,  could  not  be 
made  too  wide ;  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  were  few  people 
who  were  more  free  from  the  taint  of 
corruption  than  Irish  constituents.  He 
hoped  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
would  not  identify  himself  with  the  op- 
position to  this  Bill. 

Mb.  OWEN  LEWIS  protested  against 
the  insinuation  that  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  people  were  unfit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  franchise.  Every  man  who 
was  taxed  for  local  and  national  pur- 
poses was  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in 
local  and  national  affairs,  and  he  sin- 
cerely trusted  Ireland  would  have  jus- 
tice done  her  in  this  matter.  There  was 
nothing  more  calculated  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish  people  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament '  thaA  to  see  the 
measures  which  they  thought  necessary 
for  their  welfare  checked  in  the  passage 
through  that  House.  He  did  not  me^e 
any  complaint  on  the  score  of  discourtesy; 
but,  after  they  had  been  invited  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Session  to  introduce  well- 
digested  measures  calculated  to  remove 
the  grievances  of  which  Irish  Members 
complained,  and  after  this  had  been 
done,  it  was  discouraging  to  fiind  that 
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none  of  their  proposals  were  passed  into 
law.  Whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  the  Bill,  there  was  always  some  good 
reasons  found  for  its  rejection.  Why 
should  not  Irishmen  enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
and  Irishmen  located  in  England  ?  if 
the  Irish  Members  complained  of  the 
excessive  taxation  to  which  they  were 
subjected  as  compared  with  other  parts 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  showed  its  injus- 
tice and  inequality,  they  were  told  that 
that  was  a  financial,  not  a  political  mat- 
ter, quite  out  of  their  line  altogether, 
and,  in  fact,  that  their  taxation  ought, 
in  strict  justice,  to  be  increased.  If  they 
asked  for  assistance  for  their  fisheries, 
languishing  for  want  of  aid,  they  were 
told  that  though  the  state  of  things  was 
much  to  be  deprecated,  yet  Government 
aid  was  not  exactly  what  was  needed  in 
the  case.  If  they  asked  to  have  their 
waste  lands  reclaimed  and  made  avail- 
able for  the  sustenance  of  millions,  they 
were  told  of  the  insuperable  difficulties 
in  the  ^ay,  and  that  besides  it  would 
not  pay  at  all  as  a  commercial  invest- 
ment. If  they  asked  for  better  pay  for 
their  National  School  teachers,  who  were 
starving  on  half  the  stipend  of  English 
masters,  they  were  met  by  a  proposal 
tantamount  to  the  establishment  of  the 
school  board  in  Ireland,  a  system,  the 
very  name  of  which  was  abhorred  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  who  de- 
sired above  all  things  to  have  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  based  on  reli- 
gion. What  he  said  was — "  If  you  will 
not  redress  these  grievances  for  us,  give 
us  the  power  to  redress  them  for  our- 
selves." The  Irish  people  ought  either 
to  be  admitted  to  the  same  advantages 
as  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  enjoyed, 
or  they  should  be  allowed,  in  reason 
and  justice,  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 
Their  country  might  remain  united  with 
England  for  all  Imperial  purposes,  and 
yet  possess  a  local  Parliament,  as  Nor- 
way and  Hungary  did,  whereby  the  ties 
which  bound  Ireland  to  England  would 
be  strengthened,  and  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature relieved  from  a  burden  which  it 
was  becoming  less  and  less  able  to  bear. 
Those  who  looked  on  'Ireland  as  being 
as  much  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  Middlesex  and  Yorkshire,  could  not, 
in  fairness  or  in  logic,  refuse  to  that 
country  the  same  franchises  as  existed 
in  those  English  counties.  In  denying 
those  equal  privileges  to  Irishmen,  they 
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practically  admitted  that  they  were  a 
separate  nation,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to 
make  their  own  laws.  In  some  English 
boroughs — for  example,  Horsham,  Hunt- 
ingdon,- Maldon,  and  Midhurst  —  the 
population  was  less  than  it  was  in  Car- 
low,  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
yet  the  constituency  was  treble  that  of 
the  latter  borough.  In  other  words,  to 
take  a  single  example ;  while  the  popu- 
lation of  Midhurst  was  6,753,  and  the 
number  of  electors  954,  the  population 
of  Carlowwas  7,842,  and  the  number  of 
electors  307.  If  an  Irishman  settled  in 
England  he  became  entitled  as  a  rate- 
paying  householder  to  a  vote  in  ParUa- 
menttuy  elections,  and  rightly  so,  for 
no  man  should  be  called  upon  to  pay 
taxes  to  the  State  unless  he  had  a  voice 
in  their  expenditure.  But  why  should 
he  have  to  cross  the  Channel  to  enjoy 
such  a  natural  and  constitutional  right, 
and  was  that  man,  if  he  returned  to 
Ireland  in  his  old  age,  to  be  disfran- 
chised? The  man  was  the  same,  his 
opinions  were  unaltered,  his  social  status 
unchanged.  Yet  if  he  came  to  London 
they  made  him  a  voter — if  he  remained 
in  Dublin  they  did  not.  If  a  native  of 
Carlow  settled  in  Maldon  or  Huntingdon 
he  had  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  by 
which  he  was  governed,  and  distributing 
the  taxes  to  which  he  contributed.  But 
when  he  returned  to  Carlow,  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  right.  To  state  such  a 
case  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prove  its 
injustice ;  and  he  should  waste  no  words 
in  its  condemnation.  He  appealed  to 
the  House  and  to  the  Government  to 
accept  the  Resolution  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Kildare 
to  end  a  state  of  things  which  was  self- 
condemned,  which  was  a  weakness  to 
the  Empire,  and  an  absurd  anomaly, 
and  to  extend  to  all  the  subjects  of  Her 
Majes^  in  these  Islands,  whether  they 
were  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  or  Irish- 
men, equal  rights,  just  laws,  and  a 
common  and  equitable  franchise. 

SiE  EAEDLEY  WILMOT  intended 
to  give  a  cordial  support  to  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kildare.  He  had  hoped  that  when  a 
Conservative  Government  came  into  office 
they  would  have  introduced  some  mea- 
sures which  might  have  allayed  the  feel- 
ing of  discontent  which  prevailed  in 
Ireland ;  but  he  regretted  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Home  Bule  had  been  so  much 
introduced,  as  it  might  tend  to  alienate 
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Support  from  those  who  did  not  subscribe 
to  mat  doctrine.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  great  contrasts  were  to  be  found  in 
the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  in 
Ireland  as  compared  with  this  country. 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham 
had  each  a  larger  number  of  electors 
than  the  whole  number  of  the  city  elec- 
tors in  Ireland.  Leeds,  Manchester,  and 
one  or  two  other  towns,  five  in  all,  had 
a  sufficient  number  of  electors  to  out- 
number the  whole  of  the  electors  in 
Ireland,  borough,  county,  or  University. 
Ten  of  the  boroughs  in  Ireland  returned 
IC  Members  to  Parliament  to  represent 
3,328  electors.  Now  that  the  riait  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  great  majority  at  his  back, 
why  should  not  the  present  opportunity 
be  taken  to  equalize  the  electoral  rights 
of  the  whole  of  these  countries  ?  He 
regretted  that  it  had  been  the  habit  of 
the  Government  of  this  country  to  ap- 
proach Ireland  with,  as  it  were,  a  drawn 
Bword,  and  he  thought  that  the  least  we 
could  do  now  was  to  endeavour  to  com- 
pensate her  for  the  great  disadvantages 
under  which  she  had  hitherto  lain.  Hon. 
Members  upon  the  other  side  had  been 
asked  to  bring  forward  some  practical 
measures,  instead  of  commenting  upon 
visionary  grievances,  and  now  there  was 
a  proposal  of  the  kind  suggested  placed 
before  the  House.  The  electoral  statistics 
set  forth  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Kildare  were  correct.  It  was 
time  to  put  the  electoral  rights  of  Ire- 
land on  the  same  level  as  those  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  restore  to  Ireland  privileges 
of  which  she  had  been  deprived.  If 
the  grievances  of  Ireland  were  redressed, 
he  believed  the  idea  of  Home  Eule  would, 
in  a  short  time,  pass  away  altogether. 
If  the  Prime  Minister  would  apply  him- 
self to  the  redress  of  those  grievances, 
he  would  thereby  acquire  far  greater 
popularity  than  the  measures  which  the 
House  had  been  lately  discussing  would 
confer  upon  him. 

Mb.  REDMOND  said,  the  silence  of 
hon.  Members  opposite  led  him  to  hope 
that,  notwithstanding  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  (Mr. 
Bruen),  no  serious  opposition  was  in- 
tended to  the  Besolution.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Carlow,  in  opposing  the 
Besolution,  said  the  people  of  the  towns 
of  Ireland  whom  the  Besolution  would 
affect  were,  from  being  of  a  very  ex- 
citable nature,  not  so  well  qualified  to 


exercise  the  franchise  as  the  people  of 
similar  classes  in  this  country.  He  (Mr. 
Bedmond)  was  not  altogether  surprised 
at  hearing  statements  of  the  sort,  be- 
cause he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
statements  disparaging  of  his  country- 
men from  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  The  hon.  Member 
also  intimated  that  there  was  a  great 
degree  of  indifference  among  the  people 
of  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  the  fran- 
chise; but  he  (Mr.  Bedmond)  hoped 
the  House  would  agree  with  him  when 
he  said  great  interest  was  felt  in  the  de- 
cision upon  the  Besolution,  and  by  none 
more  than  those  who  desired  that  the 
House  should  meet  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  with  the  wise  promptitude  and 
ready  spirit  which  added  so  much  to  the 
value  and  effect  of  a  concession.  The 
Besolution,  if  passed,  would  give  great 
satisfaction,  and  it  would  be  considered 
an  earnest  that  the  House  was  really 
prepared  to  consider  and  redress  such 
grievances  as  were  proved  to  exist.  It 
was  high  time  that  some  such  proof 
should  be  given.  There  had  been 
many  protestations  lately  that  there  was 
every  desire  to  deal  fairly  towards  Ire- 
land ;  but  those  protestations  had  been 
followed  by  a  persistent  refusal  to  assent 
to  measures  which  Irish  Members  bad 
brought  before  the  House  at  the  request 
of  their  constituents.  Those  measures 
had  not  always  been  rejected  by  large 
majorities ;  and  those  Bepresentatives  of 
large  sections  of  the  people  of  England 
and  Scotland  who  had  supported  Irish 
measures  deserved  the  gratitude  of  Ire- 
land. .  A  large  measure  of  political 
power  was  lately  given  to  people  in  the 
boroughs  of  England,  and  mstead  of  re- 
penting of  the  course  then  adopted,  the 
question  of  the  day  in  England  was  how 
soon  another  step  in  the  same  direction 
— namely,  the  extension  of  household 
suffrage  in  the  counties — should  be  taken. 
The  Beform  Bill  of  1867,  supplemented 
by  the  Bating  Bills  of  1868  and  1869, 
enormously  increased  the  constituency. 
It  doubled,  and  in  some  cases  almost 
trebled  the  constituencies  of  the  towns ; 
but  in  Ireland  the  measure  of  reform 
slightly,  and  in  some  cases  almost  im- 
perceptibly, increased  the  constituencies 
of  the  towns.  In  England,  13  out  of 
every  100  of  the  town  population  pos- 
sessed the  elective  franchise ;  in  Ireland 
less  than  6.  In  Ireland  they  had  a 
population  of  the  boroughs  amounting  to 
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about  900,000,  who  possessed  in  the 
aggregate  only  48,000  votes,  and  returned 
37  Members  to  the  House.  In  England, 
leaving  the  large  towns  out  of  considera- 
tion, there  were  at  least  60  boroughs, 
the  popidation  of  which  was  at  and  under 
10,000,  who,  possessing  a  smaller  popu- 
lation, had  an  infinitely  larger  aggre- 
gate number  of  electors,  and  who  re- 
turned 60  Members  to  the  House.  Hon. 
Members  who  opposed  the  Resolution 
had  to  justify  wis  state  of  things — a 
state  which  could  not  and  did  not  exist 
without  exciting  great  dissatisfaction. 
The  classes  thus  excluded  from  the  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  their  fellows  of  the 
same  class  in  England  were  aware  of  the 
£act  and  saw  its  injustice,  and  they  had 
as  great  a  desire  as  any  other  body  to 
have  and  exercise  the  political  franchise. 
If  they  opposed  the  Eesolution  they  re- 
fused ue  gratification  of  that  wholesome 
and  laudable  wish,  and  said — "  We  will 
perpetuate  the  injustice  and  inequality," 
which,  as  long  as  it  existed,  would  only 
be  borne  with  impatience  and  with  a 
renewed  sense  of  injustice.  What  were 
the  considerations  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Carlow  had  brought  forward? 
They  were  told  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  were  dissimilar  from  those 
of  England ;  that  Ireland  was  very  poor ; 
and  if  they  extended  the  ParHameutary 
franchise  below  the  £4  rating  they  would 
bring  in  such  a  number  of  poor  voters  as 
to  swamp  the  representatives  of  property. 
He  thought  the  old  theories  about  the 
necessity  of  guarding  against  the  swamp- 
ing of  property  by  a  great  number  of 
poor  voters  had  been  exploded  long 
ago.  Experience  had  proved  that  those 
theories  were  ^undless.  They  had 
legislated  for  England  in  a  directly 
opposite  direction,  and  the  present  House 
of  Commons  waa  elected  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  artizans  of  the  country.  He  was 
surprised  to  hear  arguments  of  the  ante- 
Beform  period  brought  up  again.  The 
hon.  Member  said  the  houses  were  so 
bad  in  the  Irish  boroughs,  and  were  not 
comparable  to  the  comfortable  houses  in 
England.  He  (Mr.  Eedmond)  did  not 
know  that  the  comfort  of  a  man's  house 
ought  to  be  a  test  of  his  fitness  to  give  a 
vote.  Could  the  hon.  Gentleman  say 
that  the  people  who  resided  in  these 
poor  houses  were  inferior  in  intelligence, 
in  morality,  in  law-abiding  qualities,  in 
eveiT  civic  virtue,  to  a  similar  class  in 
England  ?    He  (Mr.  Bedmond)  did  not 

Mr.  Bedmond 


believe  they  were.  It  could  not  bo 
denied  that  that  class  in  Ireland  were  as 
intelligently  alive  to  public  matters,  and 
as  capable  of  taking  their  part  in  affairs, ' 
as  any  civilized  community  in  the  world. 
But  ihej  had,  at  present,  a  £4  rating 
that  did  not  exclude  the  working  classes 
altogether,  and  anybody  who  had  can- 
vassed in  Ireland  knew  how  unfairly  that 
rating  acted.  The  occupant  of  one  house 
in  a  particular  street  would  be  found  in 
possession  of  a  vote,  while  his  neigh- 
bour occupying  a  house  equally  good, 
and  apparently  a  man  in  the  same  posi- 
tion of  life,  was  deprived  of  the  fran- 
chise. If  they  extended  the  franchise  to 
every  householder  they  would  not  get 
an  inferior  class  of  voters  to  those  who 
now  held  under  the  £4  franchise.  When 
they  gave  a  man  a  vote  the  influence 
exercised  upon  his  mind  was  a  Conserva- 
tive influence.  He  must  feel  a  greater 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  they  allowed  him  to  take 
a  share.  If  the  Besolution  was  opposed 
on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Carlow,  then  he  (Mr.  Eedmond) 
feared  the  opposition  was  guided  on 
Party  considerations.  It  was  feared  by 
some  that  if  they  extended  the  franchise 
in  Ireland,  they  would  thereby  add  to  the 
Liberal  and  popular  element  in  the  con- 
stituency; and  Conservative  Members 
thought  themselves  bound  by  Party  ties 
to  oppose  anything  of  the  sort.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  not  base  its  de- 
cision on  any  such  considerations.  Ho 
believed  the  House  would  consider  what 
was  the  best  thing  for  the  representation 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  what  was 
the  best  means  to  g^ve  satisfaction  to  the 
just  claims  of  the  people  of  that  country. 
To  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland  was 
not  a  matter  of  mean  importance.  He 
thought  it  was  well  worth  the  ambition 
of  any  Minister  or  statesman  to  gain,  if 
he  could,  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  He  believed  if  that  House 
granted  the  just  demands  of  the  Irish 
people  the  confidence  of  the  people  would 
not  be  withheld  from  it,  Eind  the  result 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Em- 
pire. He  hoped  the  House  would  not, 
by  rejecting  this  Motion,  strengthen  tiie 
impression  which  existed  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  Ireland,  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  come  to  the  Houuse  of  Commons, 
or  appeal  to  the  Gh>vemment,  for  the 
redress  of  any  g^evance,  no  matter  how 
plainly  it  might  be  demonstrated. 
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Mb.  D.  DAYEES  said,  he  should  vote 
for  the  Motion,  unless  he  heard  some 
better  arguments  against  it  than  had  yet 
been  addressed  to  the  House.  An  ob- 
jection was  made  to  the  Irish  Members 
bringing  forward  the  question  of  Home 
£ule ;  but  they  ought  not  to  give  them 
any  reason  for  doing  so.  It  was  com- 
plained that  the  Irish  were  Fenians; 
but  he  was  not  sure  if  he  were  treated 
as  tiiey  were  that  he  would  not  be  a 
Fenian  himself.  Therefore,  when  the 
Irish  brought  a  fair  case  before  the 
House,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  considered. 
They  were  now  asking  Parliament  to  do 
for  them  what  had  already  been  done 
for  England.  They  had  now  had  expe- 
rience of  the  Beform  Act  for  eight  years, 
and  he  thought  there  was  as  much 
common  sense  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  there  was  before  that  Act  was  passed. 
The  Irish,  who  had  not  the  same  fran- 
chise, naturally  thought  they  were  un- 
fairly treated,  and  would  continue  to  be 
Fenians  as  long  as  the  injustice  remained 
unredressed.  He  wished  to  hear  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  what  view 
they  took  of  this  Eesolution,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  because  he  was  well  aware 
that,  without  the  assistance  of  the  Go- 
vernment, it  must  necessarily  be  defeated. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  said,  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  been  challenged 
twice  to  make  what  reply  they  could  to 
the  Motion  so  eloquently  moved  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kildare. 
If  it  were  true — and  in  Ireland  they 
believed  it  was — that  silence  gave  con- 
sent, he  could  join  the  hon.  Member  for 
"Wexford  (Mr.  Redmond)  in  congratu- 
lating the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kildare  on  the  unparalleled  success  that 
had  attended  his  Motion  that  evening. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Oarlow  (Mr. 
Bmen)  had  spoken  of  the  Irish  house- 
holders as  poor  men  and  devoid  of  en- 
terprize.  If  that  were  the  true  character 
of  the  Irish  householder,  the  legislation 
with  which  the  hon.  Member  was  con- 
nected had  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  kill  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  to  repress 
a  sound  public  opinion,  and  to  stifle  the 
intelligence  of  Ireland  in  every  depart- 
ment in  which  that  intelligence  had  at- 
tempted to  exercise  itself.  He  believed 
that  any  hon.  Gentlemen  who  opposed  a 
measure  of  this  kind  were  opposing  the 
march  of  civilization.  They  were  work- 
ing against  time,  because  he  believed 


the  best  index  to  the  progress  of  true 
civilization  was  when  men  developed  a 
capacity  for  self-government.  With  the 
progress  of  education  in  England  and 
ScoSand,  they  had  been  made  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  popular 
powers.  The  moral  power  of  right 
seemed  to  advance  in  exact  proportion 
to  political  intelligence  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  hence  it  was  that 
as  they  were  moving  along  with  the 
events  of  time,  they  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  hold  any  large  section  of 
their  countrymen  in  a  state  of  relative 
slavery.  He  said  relative  slavery,  be- 
cause the  condition  in  which  the  Irish 
householder  was  placed  as  being  go- 
verned without  his  consent  was  a  condi- 
tion of  slavery.  He  believed  the  greatest 
evils  under  which  Ireland  had  laboured 
had  resulted  mainly  firom  the  want  of 
oonfidenoe  in  them  which  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  their  rulers— a  policy  which 
had  declared  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people 
unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  electoral  power 
— a  policy  which  had  done  more  than 
any  other  policy  to  perpetuate  strife  for 
centimes,  to  place  the  Irish  and  the 
English  peoples  in  opposite  camps,  to 
cultivate  national  hate,  and  prevent  that 
union  between  the  people  of  the  two 
countries  which  every  man  who  felt  the 
impulses  of  international  brotherhood 
and  the  influences  of  a  common  Chris- 
tianity was  desirous  to  promote.  During 
the  progress  of  this  discussion,  he  was 
struck  very  forcibly  with  the  recollection 
of  some  £scusBions  that  took  place  on 
the  question  of  extending  the  franchise 
in  the  Irish  Parliament  some  20  years 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  A 
veiT  important  Eeform  party  arose  in 
Ireland.  It  was  founded  on  a  perfectly 
legal  and  constitutional  basis,  and  it  was 
alive  to  the  existence  of  corruptionB  in 
the  public  Departments ;  it  was  a  Party 
thoroughly  acquaiated  with  the  Irish 
national  character,  and  it  brought  for- 
ward a  measure  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Flood  and 
Mr.  Grattan,  claiming  the  franchise  for 
large  portions  of  the  Irish  people.  It 
advocated  Catholic  Emancipation  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  Catholics. 
How  was  the  Parly  of  Eeform  met  in  the 
Irish  Parliament  r  It  was  met  by  the 
Party  of  rigid  Conservatism,  and  that 
was  a  case  which  illustrated  a  universal 
principle  that  violent  revolution  always 
trod  closely  on  the  heels  of  Conservatism. 
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Those  who  were  interested  in  maintain- 
ing the  corrupt  state  of  things  which 
failed  at  that  time  resisted  the  demands 
of  the  Eeform  Party.  What  was  the 
result?  Did  it  advance  Conservative 
principles?  No.  It  forced  600,000  men 
into  the  ranks  of  the  United  Irish  So- 
ciety, and  forced  those  people  to  take  a 
TOW  before  high  Heaven  that  they  would 
effect  a  separation  between  Ireland  and 
England  and  establish  aEepublic.  What 
followed?  In  the  confusion  which  re- 
sulted the  Imperial  conspirators — as  he 
had  recently  called  them  in  a  speech 
which  he  had  delivered  at  Liverpool — 
came  upon  the  scene,  and  they  had  no 
other  remedy  to  compensate  for  their  bad 
statesmanship  than  to  strike  down  the  con- 
■  stitutional  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. To  a  considerable  extent  the  same 
policy  had  been  pursued  ever  since,  and 
he  protested  strongly  against  its  continu- 
ance, for  the  reason  that  he  longed  as 
ardently  as  any  Englishman  could  long, 
for  the  advent  of  a  time  at  which  it 
should  not  be  possible  to  draw  distinc- 
tions between  Englishmen,  Scotchmen, 
and  Irishmen,  but  when  all  should  be 
regarded  alike  as  members  of  a  great 
nation,  possessing  perfectly  equal  rights 
before  the  law.  He  therefore  hoped 
that,  with  a  view  of  sending  a  message 
of  brotherhood  to  Irish  people,  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  House  would 
pass  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kildare. 

Me.  MULHOLLAND  said,  that  in 
listening  to  the  speeches  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Motion  one  would  think 
that  no  change  had  been  made  in  the 
electoral  franchise  of  Ireland  since  the 
Eeform  Bill  of  1832.  The  question  had, 
however,  been  discussed  and  settled  as 
recently  as  1868,  and  the  settlement  was 
agreed  to  by  both  sides  of  the  House 
with  great  unanimity.  Lord  Mayo,  who 
introduced  the  Bill,  said  the  Government 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  making  it  in  precise 
conformity  with  the  English  Act,  and 
Mr.  Chichester  Portescue  agreed  with 
him  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  making  the  £4  rating  the  limit 
of  the  franchise.  The  effect  of  the  Act 
had  been  to  increase  lai^ely  the  number 
of  Irish  voters.  In  1866  the  number  of 
electors  in  the  borough  of  Belfast  was 
8,600;  in  I873it  had  increased  to  15,000. 
Thus  the  Eeform  Act  of  1868  had  more 
than  trebled  the  constituency  of  Belfast, 
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and  he  understood  that  it  was  now  much, 
larger  than  in  1873.    If  the  argument 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  accepted 
that  the  franchise  was  a  right  to  which, 
every  man  was  entitled,  nothing  could 
be  said  against  the  Motion ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  legislation  had  hitherto 
proceeded  was  that  the  franchise  was 
conferred  on   individuals  by  the  com- 
munity, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munify.    The  fact  could  not  be  denied, 
that  there  were  fundamental  differences 
between  the  condition  of  Ireland  and 
that  of  England ;  for  there  were  in  the 
former  country  as  many  as  10,000  per- 
sons living  in  houses  under  £1  a-year. 
That  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
when  a  man's  education,  self-denial,  and 
all  those  habits  which  qualified  him  for 
good  citizenship  were  taken  into  account 
as  tests  of  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise.    It  would  take  a  very  small 
amount  of  self-denial  and  perseverance, 
added  to  a  moderate  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, to  enable  a  man  to  live  in  a 
house  worth  £4  a-year.   If  the  franchise 
in  English  boroughs  had  been  limited 
to    £4    householders,    and    a  proposal 
similar  to  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kildare  had  been  passed,  it 
would  have  added  a  fourth,  or  almost  a 
fifth,  to  the  number  of  electors ;  but  in 
Ireland  it  would  in  30  out  of  34  boroughs 
more  than  double  the  present  number  on 
the  electoral  roll.     The  result  of  this 
would  be  to  swamp  altogether  in  many 
cases  the  existing  electoral  power,  and 
to  put  in  its  place  an  altogether  un- 
known and  untried  body  of  voters.     Ho 
was  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  there 
were  grounds  for  the  complaint  urged 
by  the  hon.  Member  opposite,  that  the 
present  system  of  valuation  in  Ireland 
might  be  regarded  as  defective.     The 
valuation  for  rating  purposes  was  25  per 
cent  lower  than  that  in  England.    The 
number  of  persons  living  in  houses  be- 
tween £4  and  £2  was  about  23,000 ;  and 
supposing  25  per  cent  were  added  to  the 
valuation,  that  would  be  an  important 
extension  of  the  voting  power  both  in 
boroughs  and  counties.    He  thought  the 
propriety  of  having  a  re-valuation  was 
well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.    Changes  in  the 
direction  proposed  were  not  sought  for 
by  the  Irirfi  people.     There  was  no  sub- 
ject on  which  there  was  more  apathy 
than  the    downward  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  this  was  shown  by  the 
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number  of  occupiers  who  allowed  them- 
Belves  to  be  diBfranchised  for  the  non- 
payment of  their  rates.  There  was  no 
evidence  of  any  strong  feeling  of  the 
subject,  and  desirous  as  he  was  of  sup- 
porting any  change  which  would  tend 
to  the  advantage  of  the  country  he  must 
dissent  emphatically  from  the  proposi- 
tions now  before  the  Hoiise,  and  oppose 
such  a  premature  disturbance  of  the 
settlement  so  recently  concluded. 

Mb.  STACPOOLE  cordially  supported 
the  Motion,  but  regretted  that  it  did  not 
comprise  a  proposal  for  the  issue  of  a 
Eoyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
boundaries  of  boroughs  in  Ireland.  The 
borough  which  he  represented  (Ennis) 
was  miserably  small  and  did  not  extend 
a  mile  in  any  direction.  The  most  ab- 
surd boundary  lines  had  been  laid  down, 
avoiding  the  river,  which  was  the  natural 
line  of  demarcation  on  one  side,  and  in 
some  instances  cutting  through  houses, 
and  thus  leaving  them  partly  within 
and  partly  outside  the  Parliamentary 
borough.  Boroughs  must  be  enlarged 
or  grouping  would  be  resorted  to,  and 
that  he  deprecated  as  provoking  j  ealousies 
between  separate  towns,  and  uncertainty 
in  each  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of 
its  representation. 

Mb.  T.  a.  DICKSON  said,  he  wished 
to  correct  a  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Downpatrick  (Mr.  Mulhol- 
land).  He  stated  that  the  increase  of 
the  number  of  the  electors  in  Belfast 
was  due  to  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1868.  He 
(Mr.  Dickson)  found  that  such  was  not 
the  case,  but  that  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  Belfast  was  owing  not  en- 
tirely to  the  Eeform  Bill,  but  chiefly  to 
the  extraordinary  increase  of  population. 
Why,  instead  of  taking  Belfast  as  an 
example,  did  not  the  hon.  Member  take 
his  own  borough  of  Downpatrick.  The 
population  of  that  borough  in  1861  was 
4,300,  and  the  number  of  voters  245; 
whereas  in  1873  the  population  had 
decreased  to  4,156,  and  the  electors 
had  only  increased  by  10.  Thus  not- 
withstanding the  Act  of  1867,  which  the 
hon.  Member  said  conferred  such  enor- 
mous voting  power  on  the  ratepayers, 
in  his  own  borough  there  was  only 
the  trifling  increase  of  10  electors. 
The  hon.  Member  left  the  question  raised 
by  the  Motion  entirely  untouched.  What 
they  wanted  in  Ireland  was  equality 
of  representation  with  England  and  Scot- 
land, and  there  need  be  no  apprehension 


of  any  reform  which  placed  the  Con- 
stitution on  a  broader  basis.  The  hon. 
Member  opposite  had  referred  to  the 
Irish  borough  rating  as  £4  rating ;  but 
such  was  not  the  case,  for  to  place  a 
householder  on  the  registry  his  rating 
must  be  over  £4;  so  that  there  were 
thousands  of  houses  in  Ireland  rated  at 
£4  which  had  not  the  franchise,  whereas 
those  that  paid  £4  2s.  6d.  had  the  fran- 
chise. This  was  a  legislative  trick  of 
the  Act  of  1867.  In  conclusion,  he 
begged  to  say  that  he  should  cordially 
support  the  Motion. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESST  admitted 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Mulholland)  that  there  was  some 
apathy  on  this  question.  It  was  not 
remarkable  that  no  enthusiasm  should 
be  awakened  among  those  to  whom  it 
was  proposed  to  give  poUtical  power. 
The  cry  for  such  an  extension  of 
power  had  generally  come,  not  from 
them,  but  from  the  class  outside,  or 
from  Members  of  that  House  who  got 
at  first  very  little  support.  They  were 
regarded  by  hon.  Members  opposite  as 
enemies  of  the  Constitution,  and  by 
weak  Liberals  on  his  side,  who  were  as 
much  opposed  to  Eeform  as  those  on  the 
other  side,  as  crotchet-mongers  to  whom 
it  was  desirable  to  give  a  certain  amount 
of  support  in  order  to  keep  alive  a  general 
spirit  of  Liberalism.  Even  on  the  occa- 
eicto  of  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1867  no  ade- 
quate enthusiasm  could  be  aroused 
among  those  it  was  proposed  to  enfran- 
chise. The  measure  was  regarded  as  the 
work  of  agitators  outside,  or  of  Party 
schemers  in  that  House.  In  Ireland, 
unfortunately,  the  class  whom  they  now 
proposed  to  elevate  had  never  seen 
great  objects  gained  by  constitutional 
means,  and,  therefore,  they  had  not 
much  enthusiasm  about  constitutional 
reforms.  Everybody  knew  that  wher- 
ever Fenianism  or  disaffection  existed  in 
Ireland,  there  was  supreme  indifference 
to  the  franchise,  because  it  was  not  to 
any  constitutional  means  that  history 
had  taught  discontented  Irishmen  to 
look.  They  had  no  traditions  of  great 
victories  won  in  a  constitutional  manner. 
They  only  remembered  that  up  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period  they  were  governed 
ostensibly  and  professedly  with  a  strong 
hand.  Catholic  emancipation  was  de- 
layed tUl  the  Lord  Lieutenant  said  civil 
war  was  imminent,  and  the  tenant-far- 
mers for  20  years  struggled  in  that  House 
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and  had  their  claims  rejected.  It  should 
be  bom  in  mind  that  many  Irishmen 
were  bom  disaffected.  Indeed  he  him- 
aelf  was  bom  disaffected,  and  he  re- 
mained so  until  he  learned  from  history 
what  the  Constitution  of  England  could 
do  for  the  people,  when  it  was  worked 
properly  and  fairly.  When  thoughtful 
men  beUeved  that  circumstances  were 
ripe  for  making  concessions,  it  was 
surely  wise  to  g^ant  them.  The  masses 
might  have  no  idea  in  one  direction  or 
the  other  on  the  subject.  Could  it  be 
dangerous  to  apply  to  Ireland  principles 
what  had  been  successfully  applied  to 
England  ?  The  history  of  England  since 
1867,  instead  of  proving  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  concede  to  the  masses 
privileges  which  they  had  not  sought, 
showed  distinctly,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  was  wise  to  tcuie  such  a  course.  The 
privileges  then  granted  had  been  used 
with  moderation,  and  the  people  had 
not  only  stayed  the  progress  of  Badical 
measures,  but  had  given  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  Government  side  a  triumph, 
and  apparently  a  permanent  one.  How 
did  the  history  of  Ireland  affect  this  ques- 
tion ?  Taking  into  account  the  history  of 
Ireland,  the  more  indifferent  the  Irish 
people  were  on  this  subject,  the  more 
anxious  a  man  calling  himself  a  states- 
man should  be  to  extend  the  privilege 
among  the  Irish  people,  so  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  unteach  the  lesson  which 
had  formerly  been  given  them.  That 
lesson  was,  that  the  Constitution  was  but 
an  empty  name,  and  that  it  was  useless 
to  apply  to  the  Government  or  to  Par- 
liament when  a  grievance  arose.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  it  was  sometimes 
said  that  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland 
were  of  no  weight  in  political  matters, 
and  this  opinion  was  largely  shared  at 
the  Castle ;  but  anyone  who  had  closely 
watched  recent  Irish  elections,  especially 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot, 
must  have  noticed  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  popular  candidates  were 
carried  by  the  paramount  enthusiasm 
and  influence  of  non-electors  over  the 
electors.  Surely,  then,  it  would  have 
been  safer  and  more  constitutional  to 
extend  the  suffrage  to  at  least  a  portion 
of  those  who  were  at  present  non- 
electors?  The  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  believed,  and  he  believed,  that 
the  popular,  and,  he  might  say,  mob  in- 
fluence to  which  he  had  just  alluded  had 
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hitherto  been  exercised  with  good  re- 
sults, but  tiuB  might  not  always  be  the 
case ;  and,  besides,  such  influence  could 
not  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  well 
loiown  that  on  Irish  questions,  particu- 
larly on  questions  of  this  kind,  the 
decision  of  the  Government  depended 
almost  entirely  on  the  views  held  by  the 
Irish  Conservative  Members.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  in  accordance  with  the  ridea 
of  Parliamentary  warfare ;  but  he  would 
make  an  appeal  to  them,  though  not 
with  any  expectation  that  it  would 
prove  successful.  He  would  ask  them 
to  take  into  account  the  considerations 
he  had  adduced.  The  Irish  Conserva- 
tive Party  constituted  the  most  resolute 
and  most  capable  oligarchy  ever  seen  in 
these  Islands.  They  had  defended  their 
tenets  with  extraordinary  tenacity,  and 
although  they  had  been  beaten  in  each 
successive  fight,  they  were  now  as  reso- 
lute as  ever  in  maintaining  their  opinions, 
although  they  were  much  diminished  in 
numbers.  If  even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
they  would  make  some  concession  to 
popular  feelings  the  Irish  people  would 
let  them  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war.  He  could  promise  them  also  high 
confidence  and  high  commissions  in  the 
ranks  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  They 
might  rest  assured  that  although  their 
opposition  to  every  just  and  necessary 
measure  had  been  bitter  and  unreason- 
able, yet  they  had,  by  their  manly, 
straightforward  conduct  won  more  admi- 
ration from  the  Irish  people  than  Irish 
politicians  who  preached  one  set  of 
doctrines  at  the  street  comers  and  on 
the  hustings,  and  another  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  Dublin  Castle,  or  perhaps 
in  the  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  even  at  the  eleventh  hour 
the  Conservative  gentry  of  Ireland 
would  make  concessions  they  might 
regain  that  just  and  necessary  influ- 
ence which  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  an  aristocracy  should  enjoy  under 
a  mixed  Constitution  Uke  the  one  under 
which  we  lived.  In  reality,  the  Irish 
were  not  a  revolutionary,  but  a  Con- 
servative people.  If  the  Irish  Con- 
servative Gentlemen  opposed  a  just 
measure  like  the  present,  their  opposi- 
tion would  avail  them  for  a  while,  but 
this  stronghold  would  be  ultimately 
taken,  and  the  Party  would  then  be 
weaker  than  they  were  before  the 
assault.    If  they  yielded  graciously  on 
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queetions  like  the  present,  they  wotdd 
disarm  hostility.  If  the  Irish  ^ntry 
took  warning  firom  the  fate  of  the  Irench 
aristocracy  and  followed  the  example  set 
by  the  ConBervatives  of  England,  they 
might  some  day  find  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  forget  the  hostility  of 
centuries  and  become  their  natural  adlies. 

Me.  PLUNKETT  denied  the  truth  of 
the  assertion  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  spoken  —  that  there 
was  no  community  of  feeling  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  classes  in  Ire- 
land. Formerly  they  lived  among  their 
people  and  were  beloved  by  them,  and  it 
was  only  since  unscrupulous  agitators 
had  come  among  them,  that  the  people 
were  taught  to  regard  as  interlopers  those 
whom  they  held  in  honour  before.  But 
he  would  ask,  who  were  the  interlopers 
— the  gentry  who  could  point  to  a  600 
years'  residence  on  their  land,  and  had 
done  their  best  for  their  people,  or  those 
who  had  come  among  them  to  do  their 
worst  ?  It  was  said  uiat  the  franchise  in 
Ireland  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Eng- 
land. Why,  there  was  no  equality  in 
the  franchise  in  England  itself.  A  man 
in  an  English  borough  might  take  a 
house  over  the  border  line  and  lose  the 
vote  which  he  had  before.  If  the  fran- 
chise were  the  same  all  over  the  rest  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  only  Ireland 
was  made  the  exception,  he  would 
agree  with  hon.  Members  opposite  that 
their  case  was  a  strong  one;  but  that 
anomaly  as  it  was  called  existed  in  Scot- 
land too.  He  did  not  think  that  this 
was  an  opportune  time  for  meddling  with 
this  subject,  considering  that  there  was 
a  large  section  of  the  people  of  this 
countary  in  favour  of  equal  electoral 
districts.  But  if  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts were  introduced  into  Ireland,  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  that  Ireland  would 
have  only  75  Members  instead  of  105,  as 
ehe  had  at  present.  No  change  in  the 
Ejnglish  system  had  been  matte  without 
some  strong  grounds  being  shown  for 
it ;  and  if  good  grounds  were  shown  for 
a  change  in  Ireland,  he  did  not  know 
who  would  oppose  it,  but  he  felt  sure  the 
Irish  upper  diasses  would  not. 

LoM)  EGBERT  MONTAGU  com- 
plained that  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
jnst  spoken  had  omitted  to  state  that  the 
Irish  people  were  leaving  their  shores 
eveiy  day  in  great  numbers  in  order  to 
join  their  brethren  and  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  they 


enjoyed  greater  comfort  and  content- 
ment than  they  could  in  Ireland.  If 
those  bonds  of  unity  and  affection 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  in 
Ireland  really  existed,  as  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman asserted,  would  such  a  state  of 
things  be  the  result  ?  But  both  the  hon. 
Members  for  Downpatrick  (Mr.  Mulhol- 
land)  and  Carlow  (Mr.  Bmen),  who  had 
spoken  against  the  Sesolution  proceeded 
on  an  assumption  which  was  directly 
contrary  to  that  assertion.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Downpatrick  spoke  of 
"social  strata,"  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carlow  said  what  the  House  had  to 
consider  was,  whether  the  classes  into 
whose  hands  they  would  put  the  fran- 
chise by  lowering  the  qualification  would 
be  fit  to  exercise  it.  Now  he  submitted 
that  with  respect  to  the  government  of  a 
nation  they  had  no  right  to  consider  it, 
as  a  gpologist  would  a  rock,  by  its  par- 
ticular strata.  They  were  bound  to  show 
that  there  were  some  essential  differences 
between  the  ranks  of  the  population,  if 
they  attempted  to  legislate  for  them  un- 
equally as  different  classes.  He  would 
say  in  the  most  unqualified  manner  that 
a  mere  rating  value  was  not  an  essential 
principle  by  which  they  could  divide 
men  into  classes,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  had  admitted  it  when  he  said  in 
1867  he  would  have  neither  a  £7,  a  £6, 
nor  a  £4  qualification,  which  were  all 
irrational,  but  would  go  to  household 
suffrage  at  once.  It  was  said  Ireland 
was  a  poor  country ;  he  was  sorry  for  it. 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  causes  of 
that  poverty;  but  he  said  it  was  the 
fault  of  England  that  Ireland  was  poor, 
and  this  country  owed  it  to  Ireland  to 
make  some  amends  for  that  poverty. 
Ireland  was  poorer  than  England ;  but 
those  who  lived  in  poor  houses  might  be 
equal  in  intelligence  and  education,  and 
superior  in  moral  worth  to  those  who 
belonged  to  a  richer  country  and  lived 
in  larger  houses.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
fixing  a  limit  of  £4  in  Ireland,  while  they 
gave  a  household  franchise  in  England, 
fiiey  ought  to  say  they  would  go  down 
at  least  as  low  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 
Was  wealth  the  only  qualification  for 
the  franchise  ?  If  so,  this  was  no  longer 
a  constitutional  Quvernment,  but  a  plu- 
tocracy. In  all  moral  qualifications  Ire- 
land, he  maintained,  was  better  qualified 
than  England  for  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise.  There  had  been  Norwich  and 
Boston    Oommissions   which    declared 
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bribery  and  ooiruption  rampant  in  Ens- 
land.  The  vote  of  an  Englishman  could 
be  purchased  for  a  pot  of  beer.  But 
things  were  very  different  in  Ireland. 
He  could  speak  &om  experience.  It  was 
said  to-be  a  cheap  election  in  England 
where  the  cost  was  not  over  £1  per  man 
polled.  But  he  had  gone  oyer  to  Ireland, 
and  been  returned  for  a  large  county  by 
a  majority  of  2,000  votes,  while  the  ex- 
pense was  a  mere  nothing — not  one- 
twentieth  of  the  cost  of  an  election  in 
a  small  place  in  England.  Without 
going  through  statistics  of  crime  and 
immorality,  he  contended  that  the  moral 
qualifications  of  Ireland  to  renew  the 
^anchise,  especially  with  regard  to 
poUtics  of  elections,  were  greater  than 
those  of  England.  He  did  not,  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Downpatrick  said, 
claim  the  franchise  for  every  man  as  a 
right ;  but  he  said  that  it  was  an  aim 
that  they  should  put  before  themselves 
in  this  House — happiness  and  content- 
ment, as  in  fact  Conservatism ;  and  if  an 
Irishman  felt  that  an  Englishman  in- 
ferior to  himself,  or  even  as  good,  had  a 
voice  in  the  destinies  of  the  country  while 
that  voice  was  denied  to  him;  if  he 
knew  that  his  wants  were  disregarded 
by  that  House;  if  his  policies  were 
denied,  while  aid  was  given  to  Scotland ; 
and  if  he  lived  in  a  town  where  there 
was  no  regular  municipal  authority  or 
corporate  life  as  in  England ;  and  if  he 
felt  that  when  all  those  questions  were 
brought  before  the  House,  they  were 
hardly  debated,  and  were  not  even 
answered  by  the  Government — that  the 
debate  was,  in  fact,  kept  -up  by  one 
Member  of  the  House  alone,  how  was  it 
possible  that  he  could  be  contented  ?  It 
was  because  of  all  this  that  the  Irishmen 
sought  Home  Eule,  and  it  was  because 
of  all  this  that  they  were  always  saying, 
for  God's  sake  do  something  for  the 
Irishmen.  But  they  refused  to  do  any- 
thing. If  he  were  a  Fenian,  if  he  were 
interested  in  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire,  he  should  like  nothing  better 
than  the  Government  should  treat  this 
question  with  coldness,  and  refuse  it  that 
consideration  and  debate  which,  so  far, 
it  had  not  got.  Nothing  could  be  better 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  Home  Bule 
movement  than  the  Government  refusal 
to  consider  this  question.  At  least,  they 
ought  to  put  Ireland  on  a  level  with 
England  in  regard  to  the  rating.  He 
appealed  to  the  Government  to  let  the 

Zord  Robert  Montagu 


vexatious  restrictions  with  regard  to 
rating  be  removed,  so  that  every  man 
who  was  rated  at  £4  might  be  registered. 
He  affirmed  that  the  restrictions  were 
invented,  because  we  mistrusted  Ireland, 
and  urged  that,  as  mistrust  was  fatal  to 
the  happiness  of  married  life  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  friendship,  so  it  was 
incompatible  with  the  relations  which 
ought  to  exist  between  this  country  and 
Ireland ;  we  were  wedded  to  the  sister 
Island,  and  ought  no  longer  to  mistrust 
her  people. 

Mb.  GIBSON  desired  to  point  out  the 
specious  character  of   the  Besolution, 
which  embodied  a  general  proposition 
that  must  command  assent ;  for  he  desired 
to  see,  as  far  as  it  could  possibly  be  ac- 
complished, having  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  of  the   two 
countries,  equal  laws  extended  to  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  but  thero  were  such 
things  as  verbal  identity  with  real  dif- 
ference,  and  substantial  identity  with 
verbal  difference,  and  in  this  case  the 
difference  was  far  more  apparent  than 
real.    The  most  important  question  was, 
whether  the  limit  of  £4  should  be  re- 
moved and  whether  household  franchise 
shouldbe  granted,  and  hon.  Members  had 
hardly  addressed  themselves  sufficiently 
to  that  point.    They  had  not  considered 
what  would  be  the  difference  between 
household  franchise  as  it  existed  in  Eng- 
land and  as  it  would  exist  if  introduced 
into  Ireland.    Bating  was  a  branch,  and 
only  a  branch,  of  the  question.    Those 
who  occupied  tenements  valued  at  more 
than  £4  paid  the  rates,  were  bound  to 
pay  them,  and  were  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise ;  but,  as  in  England,  not  all  who 
were  rated  secured  the  franchise.    The 
occupiers  under  £4  had  the  rates  paid 
for  them  by  the  landlords,  and  had  never 
had  the  franchise,  and,  as  long  as  this  was 
so,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  limit 
ought  to  be  removed  before  going  into 
many  other  questions.      Under    every 
system  we  must  be  content  to  tolerate 
anomalies,  sueh  as  had  been  pointed  out 
and  could  easily  be  found  in  England, 
the  larger  towns  having  fewer  Bepre- 
sentatives  in  proportion  to  population 
than  many  smaller  constituencies;  and 
unless  he  found  that  positive  gain  would 
result  he  should  not  be  much  swayed  by 
suggestions    for    the    removal    of   the 
anomalies    existing    in    Ireland.     The 
junior    Member    for     liimeriok    (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy)  had    said — "Give   ua 
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the  realities  and  not  the  forms  of  free- 
dom." Well,  were  they  Irish  slaves,  or 
•were  they  free  ?  [Mr.  Meldon  :  Hear, 
hear.]  The  hon.  Member  said  he  was 
a  slave.  He  (Mr.  Gibson)  maintained 
that  they  had  all  the  realities  of  free- 
dom, though  some  of  them  perhaps  might 
be  put  into  better  forms,  and  any  asser- 
tion to  the  contrary  was  a  mere  flourish 
of  rhetoric.  The  noble  Lord's  argu- 
ment for  regarding  things  in  their  moral 
aspect  and  getting  rid  of  class  distinction 
-was  an  argument  for  manhood  suffrage ; 
for  there  were  moral  men  without  homes 
and  without  coats ;  and  if  we  disregarded 
houses  and  the  pecuniary  stakes  that 
men  might  have  in  the  stability  of  the 
Empire,  we  should  practically  come  to 
manhood  suf&age. 

LoKD  EOBEET  MONTAGU  ex- 
plained that  he  did  not  say  he  wotild 
ignore  all  class  differences ;  but  that  we 
were  not  to  imagine  them  where  they 
did  not  exist,  and  distribute  the  fran- 
chise according  to  those  divisions,  but 
when  we  distributed  them  we  should 
consider  moral  fitness. 

Me.  GIBSON,  accepting  the  correc- 
tion, said,  that  the  occupation  of  a  house 
in  England  argued  the  possession  of  a 
greater  stake  in  the  countoy  and  a  higher 
standard  of  comfort  than  the  occupation 
of  a  house  in  Ireland ;  and  the  real  ques- 
tion was,  whether  it  was  desirable  to 
remove  the  restriction  of  £4,  and  to  in- 
troduce household  franchise  into  Ireland. 
The  arguments  based  on  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  in  England  in  1867  had 
a  false  assumption  underlying  them ;  and 
that  was,  that  the  substantial  increase 
•was  to  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  occu- 
piers whose  houses  were  rated  at  £4  and 
xmder,  and  they  also  overlooked  the  fact 
that  so  many  borough  voters  were  to  be 
found  in  the  great  centres  of  industry 
that  had  g^own  up  since  1832.  There 
"was  a  broad  and  substantial  distinction 
between  what  household  suffrage  in 
boroughs  in  England  was,  and  what  it 
■would  be  in  Ireland.  Considerable  light 
•was  thrown  upon  this  question  by  a 
lietum  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
Table  of  that  House  in  1865,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  in  England  and  Wales 
the  number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses 
the  rental  of  which  was  under  £4  was 
130,256,  while  the  number  of  those  oc- 
cupying houses  of  a  higher  rental  was 
1,209,622,  so  that  those  under  £4  were 

VOL.  CCXXVllL  [thikd  semes.] 


but  one-ninth  of  the  whole.  Therefore, 
by  giving  votes  to  those  who  lived  in 
houses  under  £4  in  rental  value,  the 
whole  control  of  the  Legislature  would 
not  be  handed  over  to  them,  although 
they  would  doubtless  have  a  reasonable 
voice  in  the  selection  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament. Testing  the  question  by  the 
rateable  value  of  the  houses,  instead  of 
by  the  amount  of  their  rent,  he  found 
that  the  number  of  those  in  the  boroughs 
of  this  country  rated  below  £6  was 
870,431,  while  that  of  those  rated  above 
£6  was  969,447,  the  proportion  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  being  one-third. 
Therefore,  by  giving  votes  to  the  occu- 
piers of  the  former  class  of  houses,  the 
whole  control  of  the  constituencies  was 
not  handed  over  to  them.  From 
another  Ketum  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  that 
morning  he  found  that  in  50  Parliamen- 
tary boroughs  in  England  there  were 
69,426  male  occupiers  of  houses  under 
£4  valuation,  as  against  301,300  occupy- 
ing houses  of  a  higher  valuation.  This 
proportion  between  the  two  classes  of 
occupiers  held  good  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  boroughs  in  England  and 
Wales,  with  the  exception  of  Norwich, 
in  which  there  was  a  preponderance  oi 
the  smaller  class  of  occupiers.  The  ge- 
neral result  of  these  figures  came  to  this 
— that  there  was  a  vast  majority  of 
houses  in  English  boroughs  which  were 
held  at  a  rent  of  over  £5.  Turning  to 
the  case  of  Ireland,  he  found  from  a 
Betum  made  some  18  or  19  months  ag^ 
that,  putting  aside  Dublin  and  Belfast, 
and  dealing  with  29  boroughs  that  re- 
turned 33  Members  to  Parliament,  the 
number  of  male  occupiers  of  houses 
under  £4  rental  was  42,845,  against 
30,907  who  occupied  houses  of  a  higher 
rental ;  in  other  words,  that  those  who 
occupied  houses  valued  at  less  than  £4 
far  outnumbered  those  whose  houses 
were  valued  at  above  that  sum.  Was  it 
possible  to  suggest  a  distinction  wider 
and  more  complete  between  English  and 
Irish  household  sufirage  in  boroughs 
than  these  figures  showed  ?  The  gross 
valuation  of  all  the  houses  in  those  29 
boroughs  held  under  £4  only  amounted 
to  £116,218,  while  the  gross  valuation 
of  the  houses  over  £4  was  £1,226,589. 
So  that  if  the  franchise  were  extended  as 
proposed,  they  would  have  all  the  house- 
holders occupying  houses  over  £4  in 
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value  far  OTitnuml)ered  hj  those  occupy- 
ing houses  under  £4,  although  the  latter 
were  not  possessed  of  one  tithe  of  the 
property  of  the  others.  He  found  that 
in  four  Irish  boroughs,  Dungarvan, 
Drogheda,  Ennis,  and  Galway,  the  male 
occupiers  of  houses  valued  at  less  than 
£2  were  in  a  large  majority  over  all 
others  occupying  houses  of  a  higher 
value.  Even  in  the  town  of  Limerick, 
out  of  7,254  rated  houses  there  were 
1,767  held  at  a  valuation  under  20«. 
Was  there  any  house  in  England  valued 
at  so  low  a  figure  ?  Galway,  which  sent 
two  Members  to  Parliament,  had  342 
houses  valued  at  5«.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  contended  that  it  was 
impossible  to  assimUate  the  borough 
household  suffrage  of  Ireland  with  that 
of  England.  He  had  not  the  means  of 
ascertaining  with  certainty  the  number 
of  houses  held  in  England  under  £4; 
but  in  the  case  of  Ireland  they  were  di- 
vided even  to  those  held  under  20«.  He 
believed,  however,  that  of  the  houses  in 
England  held  under  £4,  the  majority 
were  over  £3,  few  were  under  £3,  and 
an  inappreciable  number,  hardly  any  at 
all,  under  £2.  The  argument  he  ven- 
tured to  submit  to  the  House  was  this — 
In  England  by  adopting  household  suff- 
rage in  boroughs,  a  most  respectable  and 
desirable  class  was  admitted  to  share  in 
our  Eepresentative  institutions.  They 
inhabited  houses  which  evidenced  a  high 
residential  standard  and  a  substantial 
measure  of  comfort.  In  Ireland,  on  the 
other  hand,  judging  by  the  valuation  of 
the  houses,  the  residential  qualification 
was  small,  the  standard  of  comfort  any- 
thing but  high ;  and  there  was  tms 
broad  difference  which  ought  to  be  deci- 
sive of  the  Motion — that  whereas  in 
England  a  moderate  share  was  given  to 
the  new  electors,  in  Ireland,  if  the 
changes  sought  for  were  made,  every- 
thing would  be  handed  over  to  the 
humbler  class  of  electors  who  held  under 
£4,  in  many  instances  to  those  who  held 
under  £2,  in  some  to  those  who  held 
lower  still.  It  would,  in  short,  practi- 
cally amount  to  the  enfiranchisement  of 
a  new  class,  and  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  old.  That  was  a  circumstance  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  particularly  as  the 
House  had  been  assured  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  junior  Member  for  Limerick 
that  the  new  class  did  not  care  for  the 
privileges  sought  to  be  given  to  them, 

Jfr.  Gibson 


but  were  quite  indifferent  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  impossible  that  this  ques- 
tion could  be  suggested  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
except  in  connection  with  the  scheme  of 
re-distribution ;  but  he  presumed  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  represented  Irish 
boroughs  which  were  not  very  large 
would  hardly  like  inquiries  to  be  made 
as  to  whether  their  constituencies  had 
anything  to  say  why  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  them.  He 
presumed,  too,  that  hon.  Members  re- 
presenting constituencies  having  two 
Members,  like  Limerick,  Waterford,  and 
Galway,  would  scarcely  like  an  inquiry 
as  to  whether  those  cities  and  boroughs 
were  still  to  have  each  as  many  Bepre- 
sentatives  as  the  City  of  Dublm  or  the 
borough  of  Belfast,  which  outran  them 
six-fold  in  electors  and  far  more  in  gene- 
ral population.  It  was  impossible  by 
the  verbiage  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  or 
the  terms  of  a  Eesolution  to  change  en- 
tirely the  economic  condition  of  a  nation. 
The  present  condition  of  the  lower  class 
of  rated  occupiers  in  Irish  borough, 
testedby  the  fair  and  reasonable  standards 
he  hsid  referred  to,  was  totally  dissimi- 
lar to  that  of  the  analogous  class  in 
English  boroughs.  When  there  was 
real  identity — and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
soon — between  them  in  those  respects, 
then  would  be  the  time  for  an  hon. 
Member  to  bring  forward  the  question 
of  sweeping  away  restrictions,  and  making 
identical  the  franchises  in  the  two  coun- 
tries. For  himself,  believing  there  was 
more  real  identity  between  me  existing 
franchises  than  there  would  be  if  the  pro- 
posed change  were  adopted,  he  would, 
without  hesitation,  vote  against  the 
Motion. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  he  thought  he 
could  demonstrate  from  figures  and  facts 
that  the  Besolution  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  ought  to  be  adopted.  He 
had  taken  the  number  of  electors  in  SO 
cities  and  boroughs  in  Ireland — exclud- 
ing Dublin — and  their  population,  and 
he  found  that  the  number  of  electors 
was  39,108,  while  the  population 
amounted  to  598,966.  Then  he  selected 
30  cities  and  boroughs  in  England,  and 
found  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  611,527,  while  the  electors  num- 
bered, not  39,108,  but  86,464,  the  pro- 
portion of  electors  to  popiilation  b«ang, 
m  the  case   of  Ireland,   as   1  to   16, 
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ceiving  each  in  wages  upwards  of  £100 
a-year.  Notwithstanding  their  appa- 
rently inferior  condition,  he  believed 
that  Irish  engine-drivers  and  firemen 
were  superior  to  the  English,  because 
fewer  accidents  occurred  on  their  lines. 
In  view  of  the  facts  he  had  stated,  he 
did  not  see  how  it  could  be  contended 
that  the  Irish  constituencieB  were  so 
greatly  inferior  to  the  English  in  point 
of  intelligence.  In  fact,  the  only  con- 
stituency in  Ireland  which  made  a  bad 
appearance  was  the  one  which  returned 
the  only  borough  Member  (Mr.  Mul- 
holland)  who  had  opposed  the  Motion — 
namely,  Downpatrick.  Of  all  the  Irish 
boroughs  it  was  the  poorest,  the  most 
illiterate,  and,  except  Portarlington,  the 
smallest.  The  Prime  Minister  had  no 
disinclination  to  dish  the  Whigs.  If 
the  change  asked  for  were  given,  the 
Whigs  could  only  gain  three  seats  in 
the  North  of  Ireland ;  but  he  promised 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  on  behalf  of 
the  Irish  Party,  that  they  should  not 
obtain  the  seats.  He  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  accept  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 

Dr.  WAED  said,   the  principal  ob- 
jection urged  against  the  Motion  was 
that  the  householder  in  Ireland  was,  on 
an  average,  in  a  very  much  worse  con- 
dition than  the  householder  of  England. 
They  could  not  deny  that  materially  that 
was  the  fact ;  but  he  emphatically  denied 
that  intelligently  for  the  purposes  of  go- 
vernment lie  householder  in  Ireland  was 
inferior  to  the  householder  in  England. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  John  Bright),  on  a 
former  occasion,  told  the  people  of  Ire- 
land that  they  of  all  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom  had  the  strongest  interest  in  a 
reform  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
the  extension  of  the  franchise.    Then 
they  were  threatened  with  re-distribu- 
tion.   Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
j  the  head  of  the  Government  re-distribute 
'  seats  when  he  extended  the  franchise  in 
i  England  ?     Very  slightly,  indeed.     It 
I  was  notorious  that  the  franchise  was  un- 
'  equal  in  the  two  countries,  and  that  the 
]  d^culty  of  getting  the  franchise  even 
1  where  they  were  qualified  in  Ireland  was 
I  greater  than  in  England.    He  himself 
had  a  house  in  Dublin  for  some  years, 
I  for  which  he  paid  the  taxes  regulai^ly. 
:  He  did  not  interfere  much  with  politics, 
I  and  one  day  the  tax  collector  came  and 


while  in  the  case  of  England  it  was' 
as  1  to  7.  That  simple  fact  proved 
that  the  borough  franchise  in  Ireland 
was  unduly  restricted.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Carlow(Mr.Bruen) 
had  stated  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  any  man  in  Ireland  who  possessed 
the  necessary  qualification  getting  on 
the  register  of  voters.  He  would  men- 
tion what  happened  in  his  own  expe- 
rience. Since  he  was  elected  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  although  he  enjoyed 
the  franchise  for  30  years,  his  name  was 
objected  to  during  lus  absence  from  the 
country  owing  to  ill-health,  and  he  was 
Btruck  o£P  the  list,  not  being  present  to 
defend  himself.  More  than  that,  the 
gentleman  who  had  objected  to  him,  and 
who  was  the  resident  proprietor  of  nearly 
the  entire  borough,  wim  himself  objected 
to,  and  his  name  was  struck  off  also. 
On  the  subject  of  qualification,  he  might 
say  that,  in  some  of  the  smaller  boroughs 
with  which  he  was  acquainted,  a  system 
of  manipulation  of  the  rating  value  was 
sometimes  resorted  to,  by  which  num- 
bers of  the  poorer  inhabitants  were 
practically  disfranchised.  It  was  said 
the  Irish  people  were  indifferent  to  the 
franchise ;  but  on  consulting  statistics  h^ 
found  that  out  of  89,000  Parliamentary 
voters  in  Ireland  32,727,  or  all  but  6,000, 
voted  at  the  last  General  Election,  and 
if  allowance  were  made  for  the  consti- 
tuencies in  which  there  was  no  contest 
the  number  of  electors  who  did  not  vote 
would  be  even  smaller.  That  settled 
the  question  as  to  any  supposed  indif- 
ference. All  things  considered,  he  did 
not  see  how  the  Prime  Minister,  after 
introducing  household  franchise  in  Eng- 
land with  such  happy  results,  could  con- 
Bistently  refuse  to  Ireland  the  right  she 
now  claimed,  and  he  had  therefore  much 

Pleasure  in  supporting  the  Motion  of  his 
on.  and  learned  Friend. 
Mb.  CALLAN  said  that  in  Ihe 
borough  which  he  represented  (Dun- 
dalk)  there  were  only  300  illiterate 
persons  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
40  out  of  a  population  of  12,000,  and 
there  were  1,590  people  qualified  to 
exercise  the  franchise  as  far  as  read- 
ing and  writing  were  concerned.  An- 
other striking  fact  which  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  was  that  of  57  engine- 
men  residing  at  a  certain  railway  junc- 
tion only  five  occupied  houses  rated  at 
ot  above  £4,  although  they  were   re- 
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told  him  that  he  had  no  vote,  his  name 
having  been  struck  off  the  Begister  be- 
cause, not  knowing  whether  he  was  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory,  the  agents  of  both 
parties  had  objected  to  his  name  at  the 
Bevision  Court.  In  the  borough  he  re- 
presented (Galway)  many  persons  were 
deprived  of  the  franchise  simply  owing 
to  the  restriction  which  obliged  a  man 
te  go  to  a  Court  of  Law  to  prove  his 
right.  It  was  said  there  was  no  crying 
out  for  this  franchise,  but  that  was  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  person  who  had 
not  been  educated  did  not  appreciate 
the  value  of  education.  Hon.  Members 
opposite  were  afraid  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise. Why?  In  England  they  had 
extended  it,  and  the  result  had  put  the 
Conservatives  in  power.  Irish  Conser- 
vatives were  a&aid  of  the  extension  in 
Ireland,  and  why  ?  Because  they  knew 
they  did  not  represent  the  people  like 
the  English  Conservatives  did,  but  only 
a  ruling  fraction.  In  justice  there  had 
not  been  a  word  urged  against  the  claim 
now  set  up.  He  wiimed  the  House  that 
if  the  system  of  refusing  equal  treat- 
ment to  Ireland  was  continued  much 
longer  the  people  of  that  country  would 
say  it  was  useless  seeking  to  obtain  jus- 
tice by  legitimate  means,  and  there  would 
be  a  revival  among  them  of  a  bitter  spirit 
which  would  produce  very  evil  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  M.  BEOOKS  remarked  that 
Liverpool  had  been  instanced  to  prove 
that  there  was  no  inequality  between 
the  franchise  in  English  and  Irish 
boroughs.  He  found  that  in  Liver- 
pool, with  a  population  of  493,000  there 
were  57,000  registered  electors ;  but  in 
Dublin,  which  had  a  population  of 
267,000  the  registered  electors  were 
under  16,000.  In  Liverpool  1  in  every 
9  of  the  ratepayers  was  entitled  to 
vote ;  whereas  in  Dublin  there  was  only 
1  in  20.  How  could  they  say,  under 
those  circumstances,  there  was  not  in- 
equality between  the  two  countries  and 
a  wrong  to  Ireland  ? 

The  SOLICITOE  GENEEAL  for 
lEELAND  (Mr.  Plotket)  said,  the 
debate  had  travelled  over  a  great  deal 
of  ground  which  was  not  exactly  covered 
by  the  Eesolution  before  the  House.  He 
did  not,  however,  intend  to  follow  hon. 
Members  into  the  review  of  the  other 
alleged  grievances  of  Ireland  besides 
those  connected  with  the  borough  fran- 

Jk.  Ward 


ohise ;  though  he  might  perhaps  remark 
that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  complain  that 
all  those  subjects  were  not  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  Imperial  Parliament  when 
they  remembered  how  much  of  the  time 
of  the  present  Session  had  been  already 
occupied  usefiilly  and  well  in  discussing 
Irish  questions.  And  if  they  could  form 
any  estimate  of  the  future  of  the  Session 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Order  Book, 
he  rather  thought  that,  at  all  events, 
so  far  as  the  Tuesdays  and  the  Wednes- 
days were  concerned,  hon.  Members  for 
Ireland  on  both  sides  of  the  House  had 
taken  very  good  care  that  all  those  ques- 
tions should  be  thoroughly  and  fully 
discussed.  To-night  they  were  dealing 
with  the  particular  question  set  forth  in 
the  Eesolution  proposed  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  to  the  effect  that  house- 
hold suffrage  should  be  introduced  at 
once  into  the  Irish  boroughs  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  su&age  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1«68.  That, 
as  the  House  would  see,  was  only  a  small 
fragment  of  a  great  question.  It  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the  question  of  an 
Irish  Eefonn  Bill  whenever  it  might 
become  necessary  and  be  deemed  right 
by  any  Government  to  bring  forward 
such  a  measure.  It  was  only  one  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Eeform,  which  had  been  steadUy 
but  gradually  progressing  for  many  years 
in  this  country.  It  was  that  gradual 
progress  and  that  wise  moderation  in 
the  conduct  of  such  a  question  which 
had  enabled  the  country  to  pass  through 
various  stages  of  reform  without  revolu- 
tion, and  which  had  produced  great  im- 
provements in  the  electoral  system  without 
any  sudden  shock  or  evil  consequences. 
In  that  debate  it  seemed  to  be  assumed 
that  as  the  borough  franchise  in  England 
was  such  and  such,  ergo  the  Irish  fran- 
chise ought  to  be  assimilated  to  it.  It 
was  further  assumed,  in  order  to  support 
the  proposition,  that  they  were  not  so 
much  to  consider  the  adaptability  of  a 
certain  degree  of  restriction  on  universal 
suffrage,  but  that  the  time  had  come  to 
apply  as  strongly  as  possible  the  sup- 
posed claim  for  universal  suffrage  in  the 
boroughs  of  Ireland.  He  would  tell  them 
why  that  was  so.  Did  anybody  pretend  to 
say  that  a  great  many  of  the  arguments 
advanced  mat  night  if  they  were  good 
for  anything  were  not  good  for  the  in- 
herent right  of  eveiy  one  who  had  a 
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house  of  any  kind  in  a  borongh  to  vote? 
But  if  they  were  not  to  consider  the 
peculiar  position-  of  the  man's  house, 
why  should  they  trouble  about  his  having 
a  house  at  all  ?  Why  not  rest  on  the 
mere  right  of  any  individual  residing  in 
a  borough  to  vote  for  Bepresentatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  f  He  repeated 
that  this  was  only  part  of  a  great  ques- 
tion. They  were  now  asked  for  the  first 
time  suddenly,  on  aBesolution  proposed 
by  an  hon.  Member  and  without  refer- 
ence to  all  the  other  parts  of  this  most 
interesting  problem  of  Parliamentary 
representation,  to  establish  household 
Bu&age  in  the  boroughs  of  Ireland, 
and  thus  to  obtain  a  perfect  assimi- 
lation between  the  frsmchise  of  the 
two  countries.  There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  this  question 
when  the  franchises  of  England  and  Ire- 
land were  exactly  on  an  equality.  That 
might  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  when  they 
asserted  it  as  a  right  that  they  should  at 
once  place  the  suffrages  of  the  two  coun- 
tries on  an  absolute  equality,  he  must 
remind  them  that  they  were  advancing 
a  proposition  which  had  never  been  put 
forward  before.  "Without  going  further 
back  in  the  history  of  this  question,  what, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  proposal  made  in 
1866  by  the  Government  which  then  re- 
presented the  Liberal  Party  in  that 
House  ?  When  Lord  Carlingford  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise in  Ireland,  what  did  he  propose  ? 
Was  it  household  suffirage  ?  No.  Was 
it  a  £4  sufirage?  No.  It  was  a  £6 
rating  su&age.  When  the  Eeform  Bill 
was  carried  oy  the  present  Prime  Mi- 
nister he  dealt  fully  and  largely  with  the 
question  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 
The  subject  was  maturely  and  delibe- 
rately considered,  and  he  might  almost 
say  with  the  assent  of  both  Parties,  the 
borough  franchise  was  established  as  it 
BtiU  existed  in  Ireland.  There  was  no 
capricious  selection  of  the  £4  rating ; 
the  subject  was  fiilly  discussed  in  the 
House,  and  the  same  arguments  were 
then  adduced  which  had  been  urged  on 
the  present  occasion.  They  were  dealing 
with  a  difficult,  delicate  subject.  They 
must  go  into  the  whole  social  condition 
of  the  country,  and  not  apply  with  too 
great  generality  broad  principles  without 
giving  full  weight  and  influence  to  those 
other  circumstances  which  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 


wise  and  safe  conclusion.  It  was  not  in 
a  spirit  of  hostility  or  insult  to  the  coun- 
try that  he  said  this,  but  because  there 
were  certain  facts  to  which  they  could 
not  shut  their  eyes.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  statement 
of  his  hon  Friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Mul- 
hoUand)  had  been  questioned — that  the 
Act  of  1868  had  trebled  the  borough 
constituency  of  Belfast ;  but  on  reference 
to  the  Betums  he  found  that  the  number 
of  electors  on  the  register  in  1866  was 
3,615,  while  three  years  after,  in  1869, 
the  mmiber  on  the  register  was  12,168. 
He  therefore  contended  th%t  his  hon. 
Friend  was  perfectly  justified  in  the 
assertion  he  made — that,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  small  addition  had  been  made  to  the 
constituency  of  that  important  Irish 
borough.  Was  it,  then,  wise  to  tear  up 
the  tree  which  they  had  planted  to  see 
how  it  was  growing  and  plant  something 
else  in  its  stead?  If  they  were  to  give  the 
franchise  to  householders,  they  must 
take  into  account  the  character  of  the 
houses  in  which  they  lived,  and  which 
were  a  test  of  the  character  of  the  voters 
who  lived  in  them.  They  could  not  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  existence  of  houses  in 
Ireland  rated  as  low  as  10«.  and  d<. 
a-year,  whilst  in  England  there  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Neither  could 
they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  in 
Ireland  the  application  of  household 
sufErage  would  have  a  very  different 
effect  to  what  it  had  in  England  in  1 867  ; 
because  whilst  it  added  only  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  to  the  number  of  English  voters, 
in  Ireland  it  would  double  or  treble  the 
entire  number  of  eeich  constituency. 
Therefore,  with  every  desire  to  assimilate 
the  institutions  of  Ireland  and  England 
where  they  were  likely  to  work  well, 
they  could  not  suppose  that  a  question 
of  this  kind  was  to  be  settled  by  simply 
propsoing  to  reduce  household  suffrage 
in  Irish  boroughs  because  they  had 
already  reduced  it  in  English  bo- 
roughs. If  anything  was  clear  from 
the  debate  of  that  evening,  it  was  that 
,  no  Member  had  successfully  endeavoured 
to  separate  the  question  of  the  reduction 
of  the  franchise  in  boroughs  from  the 
question  of  the  re-distribution  of  seats. 
Hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  showed 
how  varied  in  their  view  was  the  proper 
mode  in  which  such  re-distribution 
should  take  place.    Qreat  difficulties  of 
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opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  mode  of  in- 
troducing an  alteration  into  the  Irish 
system  of  representation.     He  could  not 
deny  that  a  re-distrihution  of  seats  in 
Ireland  ought  not  to  be  long  postponed. 
That  was  a  far  more  important  question 
than  the  alteration  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise.   The  two  questions  were  necessa- 
rily intertwined,  and  hon.  Members  could 
not  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  lend 
itself  to  immediate  action  with  reference 
to  the  borough  franchise  of  Ireland  and 
leave  out  of  consideration  the  question 
of  the  re-distribution  of  seats.    In  the 
total  absence  of  Petitions  and  other  in- 
dications of  public  opinion,  he  could  not 
hide  from  himself  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment that  men  must  be  little  interested 
in  such  subjects  if  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  there  were  thousands  of  persons  in 
Irish  boroughswho,  if  they  would  take  the 
trouble,  might  place  themselves  on  the 
register,  and  who  would  not  submit  to 
the  small  amount  of  exertion  necessary  to 
clothe  themselves  with  that  franchise  the 
extension  of  which  they  had  been  told  so 
energetically  was  of  immediate  and  over- 
whelming importance  to  the  Irish  people. 
Me.  butt  said,  that  in  the  observa- 
tions which  he  was  about  to  make,  he 
would  confine  himself  entirely  to  the 
Itesolution  which  had  been  submitted 
to  the  House  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend.    That  Besolution  declared  that 
household  suffi-age  ought  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  boroughs  of  Ireland  as  it 
was  in    those  of   England.      Without 
going  into  all  the  statistics  which  had 
been  quoted,  he  wished  to  point  to  a 
few  figures  which  could  not  be  contro- 
verted.   It  was  conceded  on  all  hands 
that  there  were  only  50,000  persons  en- 
joying the  borough  franchise  in  Ireland. 
He  would  call  that  the  popular  franchise, 
because  from  the  most  ancient  times  of 
the  Constitution  the  town  franchise  had 
been  kept  lower  than  the  county.    Of 
the  50,000  persons  now  enjoying  that 
popular  franchise  in  Ireland,  upwards 
of  27,000  were  to  be  found  in  the  City  of 
Dublin  and  the  town  of  Belfast,  and, 
adding  to  them  the  other  towns  return- 
ing two  Members  each,  they  disposed  of 
36,000  of  the  total  number,  leaving  only 
12,000  in  other   towns    enjoying  that 
popular  franchise.  It  might  be  said  that 
that  was  because  they  had  not  many 
large  towns  in  Ireland ;  but  if  they  took 
a  proportioiiato  amount  of  population  in 

2%«  Solicitor  Qmtralfor  Inland 


the  English  towns  they  would  find  that 
900,000  inhabitants  would   yield  con- 
siderably more  than  60,000  voters.  That 
was  the  chief  fact  with  which  they  hftd 
to  deal.    Turning  for  a  moment  to  the 
history  of  this  question,   he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  Solicitor  General  say 
it  was  a  new  thing  to  have  the  same 
franchise  in  Ireland  and  England.  Why, 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  new  thing  to 
have  them  difi'erent.     When  King  John 
first  admitted  those  who  yielded  to  his 
dominion  in  Ireland  to  all  the  benefits  of 
English  law,  including  Magna  Oharta, 
the  Parliamentary  law  of  Ireland  be- 
came by  that  very  act  the  same  as  it  was 
in  England ;  there  were  40«.  freeholders, 
freemen,   freeholders,  usages,   charters, 
and  close  boroughs.    The  first  departure 
from  the  similarity  of  the  laws  was  in 
1829.    There  was   a  Reform  BiU  for 
England  and  for  Ireland  in  1832,  and 
the  same  franchise  was  enacted  for  Ire- 
land that  had  been  enacted  for  England, 
except  as  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
40».   fr«eholders;    but  the  £10  rental 
qualification  was  adopted  for  both  conn- 
tries.    In  1850  or  1851  an  £8  rating  was 
substituted  for  a  £10  rental  in  Ireland ; 
and,  although  it  was  said  the  intention 
was  to  confer  a  lower  franchise  in  Ire- 
l<md,  the  change  operated  as  a  restric- 
tion and  disfranchised  large  numbers  of 
voters  in  many  towns,  because  an  £8 
rating  value  was  higher  than  a  £10 
rental,  and  therefore  the  franchise  was 
raised  instead  of  being  lowered.    Then 
followed  the  great  change  of  1867,  when 
the  Beform  BiU  was  passed  by  a  Con- 
servative Minister,  not  having  a  majority 
in  that  House,  but  striving  against  an 
adverse  majority.    It  was  said  that  Lord 
Carlingford  proposed  a  £7  franchise  for 
Englie^  boroughs  and  a  £6  for  Irish 
boroughs,  and  what  resulted  was  that 
for  the  first  time  a  difference  was  made 
between  the  two  countries,  and,  while 
household  suffrage  was  enacted  for  Eng- 
land, Ireland  was  left  with  a  franchise 
at  more  than  £4  value.     The  difference 
between  that  and  £4  was  important,  be- 
cause it  was  more  convenient  to  take  £4 
than  to  add  2s.  6d.  or  5«.,  and  the  result 
was  the  disfranchisement  of  many  oc- 
cupiers who  were  rated  at  £4,  when  the 
real  value  of  their  houses  was  higher. 
This  question  was  not  to  be  decided  by 
a  miserable  quibble  about  the  value  of 
hoosee.    The  question  was,  what  proper- 
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tion  of  the  people  of  the  city  were  ad- 
mitted to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  sharing 
in  the  government  of  the  country  ?  The 
fact  that  only  50,000  persons  enjoyed 
the  town  franchise  could  not  be  got  rid 
of.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  vexatious 
interference  with  the  franchise  by  pecu- 
liar rating  laws  which  prevented  per- 
sons being  rated,  for  imless  they  held  at 
least  as  half-yearly  tenants  their  names 
were  not  placed  on  the  rate  book.  A 
SUl  to  remove  many  of  these  grievances 
was  awaiting  discussion,  and  he  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  Government 
would  venture  to  resist  it.  By  the  last 
£eform  Bill  they  added  an  immense 
number  of  voters  to  the  town  consti- 
tuency in  England.  Birmingham  was 
increased  from  15,490  to  42,041 ;  Bristol 
from  10,896  to  17,000;  Cardiff  from 
1,809  to  5,000;  Exeter  from  2,500  to 
5,000 ;  and  so  in  many  other  boroughs. 
What  on  earth  became  of  the  argument 
which  the  opponents  of  the  Besolution 
had  been  using  all  night,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  enfranchise  in  Ireland  a  new 
class  of  voters,  and  to  give  them  a  pre- 
ponderating influence?  Why,  in  every 
one  of  these  English  towns  the  number 
of  persons  admitted  to  the  franchise  was 
more  than  double  the  number  that  en- 
joyed it  before.  If  this  would  be  dis- 
franchisement in  Ireland,  why  was  it  not 
in  England  ?  The  same  argument  would 
apply  to  any  formerly  existing  limit, 
whether  of  £100,  £50,  or  £10,  for  a 
lower  class  of  voters  must  always  be 
more  numerous  than  an  upper  class. 
The  real  question  was  how  we  could 
secure  for  Ireland  in  the  town  constitu- 
encies a  fair  and  just  proportion  of  Par- 
liamentary representation.  He  protested 
against  the  claim  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Downpatrick  (Mr.  Mulholland)  to 
represent  the  people  of  Ulster,  who  de- 
nounced him  on  the  ground  that  his 
speeches  did  not  represent  their  opinions. 
The  constituency  of  Belfast  was  no  doubt 
largely,  and  that  of  Derry  considerably, 
increased  by  the  last  Beform  BiU — per- 
haps, because  they  were  manufacturing 
towns;  but  in  Cork  the  increase  was 
only  from  2,600  to  3,000 ;  Galway,  from 
648  to  770;  Limerick,  from  1,602  to 
1,700 ;  whilst  in  Tralee  and  Downpatrick 
the  constitaency  had  slightly  decreased. 
They  were  told  that  the  question  was 
settled  in  1868;  but  if  it  was  intended 
that  the  Act  should  increase  the  con- 
stituency, then  clearly  the  Act  had  been 


a  failure.  He  maintained  that  that 
which  was  given  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land— namely,  household  su&age,  should 
be  also  given  to  Ireland,  but  instead  of 
that  Ireland  was  restricted  to  her  ancient 
rights.  Why  not  restore  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  &eir  ancient  rights?  He 
held  that  by  the  ancient  Constitution,  and 
by  its  incorporation  with  the  dominion 
of  England,  Ireland  became  entitled  to 
equal  rights  with  the  people  of  England, 
and  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  same 
privileges  as  the  people  enjoyed  in 
England.  Whenever  any  measure  was 
brought  forward  on  behalf  of  Ireland  he 
always  found  that  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porters of  its  principles  were  to  be  found 
on  the  opposite  benches ;  but  that  in 
their  opinion  the  time  had  not  arrived 
for  carrying  them  into  effect.  They  were 
now  told  that  this  question  of  the  lowering 
of  the  franchise  could  not  be  dealt  with 
vintU  Parliament  was  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  larger  question  of  the  re-distribu- 
tion of  seats  in  Ireland.  He  saw  no 
necessity  whatever  for  delaying  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question  until  that  of  the 
re-distribution  of  seats  was  dealt  with. 
But  Parliament  had  already  shown  that, 
in  their  opinion,  there  was  no  connection 
between  the  two  questions,  because,  by 
the  Act  of  1867,  they  had  lowered  the 
Irish  franchise  without  re-distributing 
their  seats.  He  had  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  seats  in  Ireland  being  re- 
distributed, although  he  was  by  no 
means  in  favour  of  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts, and  hoped  never  to  sit  as  Member 
for  the  Department  of  the  Lower  Shan- 
non. The  principle  of  the  Act  of  1867 
was  that  no  borough  of  more  than  5,000 
population  should  be  disfranchised,  and 
he  would  not  shrink  from  such  a  prin- 
ciple being  applied  in  Ireland,  though 
first  they  shoiud  do  what  they  could  by 
a  rectification  of  boundaries.  In  truth, 
the  disfranchisement  idea  was  only  put 
forward  as  an  excuse  for  not  giving  them 
equal  justice,  and  he  contended  that 
there  was  no  good  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  household  suffrage  in 
Ireland  as  well  as  in  England.  Why 
should  an  enlarged  suffrage  be  given 
liberally  to  England,  and  grudg^gly, 
and  with  a  £4  limit,  to  Ireland  ?  The 
Prime  Minister  had  said  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  Con- 
servative working  men  in  England ;  and, 
for  his  part,  he  saw  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  ConservatiTe  working  men. 
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in  Ireland  if  they  had  equal  electoral 
rights  with  their  English  brethren.  The 
test  of  figures  which  the  hon.  Member  op- 
posite had  applied  to  this  question  was  not 
a  sound  one,  because  a  house  that  would 
not  be  valued  at  more  than  £6  in  Carlo w 
would  realize  £20  aTjear  in  Liverpool  or 
London.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  state 
of  Ireland  was  very  different  from  the 
present.  Men  had  turned  from  that 
House  either  to  rest  in  sullen  indif- 
ference or  to  resort  to  the  desperate 
remedy  of  seeking  redress  by  armed  in- 
surrection and  secret  societies.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  first  thing  that  turned 
them  again  to  Parliament  was  the  two 
measures  introduced  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Mr.  Gladstone) — one  establishing  re- 
ligious equality  and  the  other  granting 
a  scant  measure  of  justice  to  the  tenant. 
He  (Mr.  Butt)  and  his  Friends  were 
teaching  the  people  to  look  once  more 
to  Parliament,  and  he  implored  the 
House  not  to  drive  them  back  from 
their  rising  confidence  into  those  secret 
and  dangerous  courses  which  were  in- 
jurious to  Ireland,  but  were  more  than 
an  annoyance — which  were  a  danger — 
to  England.  If  they  rejected  this  Mo- 
tion mey  would  give  power  to  every 
man  who  would  go  through  Ireland  and 
say  that  appeals  to  the  House  were  use- 
less. Pass  it,  and  they  would  do  more 
to  conciliate  the  Irish  people  and  estab- 
lish peace  in  that  country  than  by  all 
the  Coercion  Acts  that  it  was  in  their 
power  to  devise. 

8iE  MICHAEL  HICKS- BEACH 
observed,  that  the  peroration  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  who  had  just 
spoken  might  almost  be  stereotyped, 
for  there  haid  not  been  a  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
or  by  any  of  his  party,  during  this  Ses- 
sion which  had  not  been  accompanied 
with  similar  words  of  menace  to  those 
who  ventured  to  differ  from  him  in 
opinion.  He  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach) 
would  claim  for  himself,  for  the  Govern- 
ment, and  for  all  sitting  on  that  side  of 
the  House  the  right  to  approach  Irish 
questions  with  the  same  careful  delibera- 
tion and  judgment  with  which  they  hoped 
to  approach  measures  for  England  or  for 
Scotland.  And  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  and  those  who  sat  around  him 
said  that  the  Government  bad  not  been 
able  to  support  any  of  the  measures 
irhich  they  had  proposed  during  the 

Mr.  Butt 


present  Session,  he  would  remind  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  and  his  sup- 
porters that  they  were,  after  all.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition ;  and  that  the 
Government  having  a  right  to  their  own 
opinions,  could  hardly  be  blamed  for 
differing  from  those  who  were  re- 
turned to  that  House  as  their  oppo- 
nents. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kildare  (Mr.  Meldon),  who  intro- 
duced the  Motion,  had  charged  the  pre- 
sent law  in  Ireland  with  depriving  of 
the  franchise  those  who,  being  rated 
above  £4,  might  be  considered  properly 
entitled  to  have  it.  This  was  a  mat- 
ter of  registration,  rating,  and  various 
other  technical  points  in  the  law  which 
it  would  hardly  be  useful  for  the 
House  to  consider  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. When  it  was  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses  in  Dublin  and 
other  towns  above  £4  rental  was  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  number  of 
occupiers  appearing  on  the  register,  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  many 
persons  were  not  a  little  indifferent  about 
possessing  the  franchise.  Even  if  they 
were  objected  to,  they  did  not  seem  to 
care  to  attend  the  Eevision  Courts  to 
establish  their  claims.  There  were  many 
circumstances  which  might  cause  a 
material  difference  between  the  number 
of  householders,  and  the  actual  num- 
ber appearing  on  the  register  as  en- 
titled to  exercise  the  franchise.  Re- 
ferring to  aBetum  as  to  English  boroughs 
presented  to  the  House  that  day,  he  found 
that  in  the  borough  of  Salford,  where 
Party  politics  ran  pretty  high,  there  were 
27,900  householders  entitled  to  be  put 
on  the  register,  but  that  only  19,172 
actually  appeared  there.  The  same 
causes  which  led  to  disfranchisement  in 
Ireland  occasioned  it  in  England  and 
Scotland.  But  the  question  really  be- 
fore the  House  was  whether  house- 
hold franchise,  now  the  law  in  English 
boroughs,  should,  or  should  not,  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  The  Irish  Beform 
Act  of  1 868  was  no  very  large  measure. 
In  some  boroughs,  notably  in  Bel- 
fast, it  gave  considerable  extension  of 
the  franchise;  but  it  was  not  proposed 
by  the  Government  of  the  day  as  a  BiU 
giving  anything  like  the  same  measure 
of  enfranchisement  to  Irish  occupiers, 
as  had  been  granted  to  England  in 
the  previous  Session.  When  Lord 
Mayo  introduced  that  measure  he  pro- 
posed that  the  Irish  borough  franchise 
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should  be  fixed  above  £4  valuation. 
While  Lord  Mayo's  Bill  was  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  although 
exceptions  were  taken  to  it  by  some 
Irish  Members  as  not  containing  a  pro- 
vision for  voting  by  ballot,  the  only 
objection  to  the  franchise  it  proposed 
was  made  by  the  present  Mr.  Justice 
Lawson.  What  he  suggested  was,  that 
the  franchise  should  be  fixed  at  £4 
instead  of  above  £4.  But  no  hon.  Mem- 
ber, whatever  his  political  opinion  might 
be,  desired  at  that  time  that  household 
Buifrage  should  be  established  in  Ireland ; 
and  though  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kildare  said  that  the  reason  for  that 
was  that  the  BiU  was  considered  at  the 
end  of  the  Session,  and  that  other  clauses 
stood  in  the  way,  the  real  reason  was 
that  nobody  wanted  such  a  franchise. 
Why  was  that  ?  No  doubt  some  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land at  that  time.  Unquestionably,  that 
condition  had  now  happily  changed. 
We  had  arrived  at  a  time  when  Ire- 
land was  peaceable;  and  although  he 
was  far  from  saying  that  no  disaffection 
existed,  it  did  not,  at  any  rate,  show 
itself  in  that  dangerous  way  in  which 
in  1866  and  1867  it  was  manifested 
in  the  Fenian  organization.  But  in 
1868  there  was  also  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  to  deal  with 
this  important  question  something  of 
that  which  had  been  put  with  such  effect 
by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Down- 
patrick  (Mr.  MulhoUand)  and  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson).  He 
would  not  trouble  the  House  with  statis- 
tics; but  he  ventured  to  say  that  if 
any  hon.  Member  cared  to  study  the 
statistics  on  the  question  that  had  been 
laid  before  Parliament,  he  would  .find 
the  figures  relied  on  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  amply  justified,  and  that  if 
household  suffrage  had  been  adopted  for 
Ireland  in  1868,  or  if  it  were  adopted 
now,  it  would  unquestionably  admit  to 
the  franchise  a  greater  preponderance  of 
the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  cleisses  of 
the  community  than  household  su£&age 
had  admitted  in  England.  When  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Limerick 
told  the  House  that  he  did  not  want  any 
more  miserable  quibbling  about  the  value 
of  houses,  it  was,  bethought,  only  reason- 
able in  considering  the  question  of  what 
franchise  should  be  adopted  for  any  par- 


ticular part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
g^ve  a  little  attention  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  population  in  that  part  of  the  United 
iCingdom.  If  they  did  so  in  the  present 
case,  they  would  see  that  no  fanciful 
uniformity  of  franchise,  such  as  might  be 
adopted  by  similarity  of  language  in  two 
Acts  of  Parliament,  could  deal  equally 
with  entirely  different  circumstances. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Limerick  told  the  House  that 
in  former  times  the  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise for  England  and  Ireland  proceeded 
on  a  similar  footing,  and  he  referred  the 
House  back  to  the  times  of  King  John 
and  the  Parliaments  of  the  Pale.  He 
did  not  think  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman would  have  referred  the  Consti- 
tutional question  of  the  franchise  to  those 
times ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  himself  gone  on  to  prove  that  his 
own  assumption  was  completely  wrong, 
and  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century 
and  subsequently  when  Parliament  un- 
dertook to  deal  with  the  various  fran- 
chises of  England  and  Ireland,  they  were 
dealt  with  in  entirely  different  ways.  In 
point  of  fact,  different  franchises  had 
been  the  rule  for  England  and  for  Ire- 
land, and  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kildare  asked  the  House  to 
assent  to  the  principle  of  similarity — 
nominal,  but  not  real — of  franchises  as 
regarded  English  and  Irish  boroughs, 
he  asked  them  to  legislate  on  a  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Parliament  had  never 
yet  acted.  And  why  had  it  not  ? 
For  this  reason,  that  it  was  unquestion- 
ably the  fact — one  admitted  by  all  who 
had  spoken  during  the  debate  —  that 
while  in  Ireland,  unfortunately,  the 
higher  classes  could  not  exercise  the 
same  friendly  influence  over  the  lower 
classes  as  could  be  done  in  England; 
while  in  Ireland  there  was  practically 
no  lower  middle  class  of  artizans  be- 
tween the  upper  middle  class  and  the 
more  ignorant  portions  of  the  lower 
class,  the  circumstances  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were,  and  must  be,  essentially  dif- 
ferent. What  argument  did  he  draw 
from  that  fact?  He  did  not  say  that 
on  that  account  they  were  never  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  they  had  done  to 
those  of  England  and  Scotland;  but  he 
did  say  that  when  a  proposal  like  the 
present  was  made  a  great  and  important 
change  was  advocated — a  change  far  in 
excess  of  anything  done  for  Ireland  by 
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the  Act  of  1868,  or  for  England  by  the 
Act  of  1867.  Then  he  would  ask  was 
such  an  important  change  to  be  made 
in  the  francidse  without  dealing  with  the 
whole  question  of  Parliamentary  reform  ? 
What  was  the  practice  on  this  su^ect? 
Whatwasthedecisionatwhich  the  House 
arrived  in  1 866  ?  Was  it  not  this — that 
in  conceding  a  large  extension  of  politi- 
cal power  to  classes  not  hitherto  pos- 
sessing it  you  should  accompany  that 
extension  with  a  re-distribution  of 
seats  ?  The  House  then  practically  de- 
clined to  consider  the  two  questions 
separately.  And  when,  in  1867,  the  Go- 
vernment of  that  day  brought  in  an 
English  Beform  BUI,  which,  as  compared 
with  the  Irish  Eeform  BUI  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant measure,  they  accompanied  that 
measure  with  an  extensive  re-distribution 
of  seats ;  for  he  believed  that  the  num- 
ber of  seats  dealt  with  was  not  less  than 
45,  wiulst  several  constituencies  were 
disfranchised.  If  it  was  admitted  that 
the  proposition  before  the  House  was 
an  important  change,  and  if  it  was  ad- 
mitted—and  that,  he  thought,  could 
hardly  be  denied — that  such  a  change 
should  be  accompanied  with  a  re-dis- 
tribution of  seats,  and  would  entail  the 
whole  circumstances  of  a  reg^ar  Re- 
form Bill,  the  House  ought  to  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  how  far  it  was  wise 
for  them,  by  adopting  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  an  opinion  on  the 
necessity  of  such  a  policy  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Some  allusion  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
and  notably  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  Kerry  (Mr.  Blennerhassett), 
to  a  possible  re-distribution  of  seats. 
He  could  not  conceive  a  more  difficult 
problem  than  re-distribution  in  Ireland. 
They  had  a  number  of  boroughs  in 
Ireland,  a  few  of  which  were  thriving ; 
but  the  great  majority  were  diminish- 
ing in  population  and  wealth.  There 
were  very  few  unrepresented  towns 
whichcouldbesubstitiitedfor  the  existing 
borough  constituencies ;  but  they  might 
disfranchise  some  of  the  boroughs 
and  add  to  the  representation  of  the 
counties.  If  they  did  that,  it  was  in- 
evitable they  must  regard  the  daUy 
growing  claims  of  Ulster,  both  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth,  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  Ireland — [Hear,  hear!] — and  he 
hoped  that  hon.  Members  opposite  who 

Sir  Michael  Ewh-Beaeh 


cheered  that  would  be  ready  to  deprive 
some  of  the  constituencies  in  the  South 
and  West  of  Ireland  of  their  represen- 
tatives for  the  advantage  of  Ulster.  If 
they  did  not  deprive  boroughs  of  their 
Representatives  for  the  advantage  of 
counties ;  if  they  endeavoured  to  adopt 
the  Scotch  practice  of  grouping  l^em, 
he  was  a&aid,  looking  at  the  great  dif- 
ference in  their  political  and  religious 
sympathies,  and  at  their  present  con- 
(Ution,  that,  as  the  present  Chief  Justice 
of  Ireland  once  said  in  that  House,  the 
union  of  two  melancholy  little  tovras 
would  only  result  in  a  more  melancholy 
state  of  things  than  if  they  had  their 
separate  existence.  It  was  clear  that  a 
re-distribution  of  seats  in  Ireland  was  a 
question  of  no  slight  difficulty — and 
yet,  fix)m  one  point  of  view,  it  was  one 
of  a  more  pressing  nature  if  they  were 
to  deal  with  a  Beform  Bill  than  any 
alteration  of  the  franchise.  Ireland  had 
had  Beform  Bills  over  and  over  again  ; 
and,  as  far  as  the  franchise  was  con- 
cerned, perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
for  her  if  she  had  not  had  quite  so  many 
of  them.  But  the  question  of  a  re-dis- 
tribution of  seats  had  come  down  prac- 
tically &om  the  time  of  the  Union ;  and, 
considering  all  that  had  happened  in 
Ireland  since  the  Union,  considering  the 
improvement  which  had  taken  place  in 
some  portions  of  that  country  and  the 
decay  in  others,  the  re-distribution  of 
seats  might  be  more  urgently  demanded 
in  Ireland  than  it  was  in  England  in 
1867.  Then,  as  he  had  said,  if  they 
were  to  entertain  this  question,  it  could 
only  be  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  Be- 
form Bill.  He  thought  no  Gbvemmeut 
would  be  justified  in  asking  Parliament 
to  deal  with  a  measure  making  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  representation  of  the 
people  unless  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  people  desired  such  a  measure. 
Some  hon.  Members  said  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  wait  for  any  manifestatioa 
of  that  kind — that  meetings  and  Peti- 
tions must  not  be  expected,  because  the 
people  did  not  care  to  send  up  Petitions 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Now,  he 
did  not  find  that  in  other  matters  that 
had  been  brought  before  the  House 
Irishmen  had  shown  any  such  indiffer- 
ence. Meetings  had  been  held,  and  Peti- 
tions presented  on  the  subject  of  the  Land 
Tenure  Bill,  and  many  opinions  had  beea 
expressed  respecting  the  question  of  edu- 
cation.   Bnt  on  the  more  important  sub- 
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jeot  now  before  the  Hotise  he  did  not 
Delieve  that  a  single  Petition  had  been 
presented ;  more  than  that,  he  doubted 
whether  any  one  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Limerick  had  mentioned  the 
Bubject  in  his  address  to  his  constituents. 
If  this  question  of  Parliamentary  Beform 
was  so  urgent  as  the  speeches  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  evening  would 
lead  the  House  to  believe,  was  it  not 
surprising  that  they  had  not  postponed 
to  it  all  those  minor  matters  which  they 
had  BO  persistently  advocated,  and  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a  real  representation 
of  the  Irish  people  before  they  pressed 
upon  the  House  any  other  grievances. 
But  what  was  the  fact  ?  For  the 
last  three  years  a  Bill  to  extend  the 
borough  franchise  had  been  annually 
brought  in ;  but  among  all  the  Irish 
Bills  which  had  been  brought  in  that 
was  the  only  one,  he  thought,  to  which 
practically  no  attempt  had  ever  been 
made  to  give  a  second  reading.  That, 
he  thought,  showed  that  until  that  even- 
ing, at  any  rate,  hon.  Members  opposite 
had  treated  this  question  with  something 
very  like  indiflferenoe.  The  late  Govern- 
ment were  in  office  for  five  years ;  but  had 
they  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  deal 
with  this  question  ?  In  a  speech  which 
had  often  been  referred  to,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  ex- 
pressed his  intention  to  redress  certain 
Irish  grievances,  which  he  (Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach)  need  not  enumerate,  but 
he  never  specified  among  those  griev- 
ances the  state  of  the  Parliamentary 
representation  of  Ireland.  The  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  no  doubt  felt,  as  Her 
Majesty's  Government  now  felt,  that  this 
was  not  a  subject  which  reaUy  stood 
foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  Government  had  this  Session  pro- 
posed legislation  on  several  other  mat- 
ters which  he  believed  were  more  neces- 
sary to  be  immediately  dealt  with.  The 
measures  for  legal  reform  in  Ireland 
brought  into  this  House  and  into  "  an- 
other place "  were  not  either  in  their 
scope  or  design  matters  of  small  import- 
ance. [Mr.  Butt  :  Hear,  hear  !1  And 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  deal  with  other 
matters,  which  had  been  more  than  once 
pressed  upon  the  Government — such, 
for  instance,  as  the  Jury  Law,  and 
the  cost  and  man^ement  of  Irish 
Prisons.  [^Laughter.]  •  Hon.  Gentle- 
men who  laughed  h&A.,  he  should  say, 
no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 


ject of  prisons.  The  Government  had 
before  them  a  wide  and  varied  pro- 
gramme of  important  Irish  business. 
They  fully  adniitted  that  it  would  be 
necessary  some  day  to  give  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  a  wider  extension  of  the  firan- 
chise  than  that  which  they  at  present 
enjoyed;  but  they  felt  that  such  a  reform 
shoiild  only  be  adopted  after  grave  deli- 
beration, and  should  be  coupled  with  a 
scheme  for  the  re-distributiion  of  seats ; 
and  they  asked  the  House  of  (Commons 
not,  by  assenting  to  a  fragmentary  and 
illogical  proposal,  to  fetter  themselves 
and  the  Government  in  the  more  tho- 
rough and  complete  consideration  which 
the  question  must,  at  no  distant  period, 

receive.  

Me.  JOHN  BRIGHT :  Perhaps,  Sir, 
though  the  hour  is  late,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  this  ques- 
tion, the  more  so  because  I  think  in  the 
debate  that  has  taken  place  no  English 
voice  has  been  raised  either  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other  in  connection  with  the 
question  before  the  House.  I  have 
listened  to  almost  everything  that  has 
been  said  since  the  debate  began,  and 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  come,  and  to 
which,  I  think,  every  Gentleman  even  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  must  come,  is 
that  the  restriction  upon  the  franchise 
in  Ireland — 1  confine  myself  now  to  the 
borough  franchise — is  so  great  that  no 
sound  argument  can  be  offered  in  favour 
of  maintaining  that  restriction  as  it  now 
exists.  No  argument  that  can  be  urged 
of  the  slightest  consideration  can  be 
offered  against  an  extension  of  the 
borough  franchise.  If  any  change, 
then,  is  to  be  made,  what  change  ?  At 
present  the  borough  elector  must  be 
rated  on  an  assessment  of  about  £4. 
That  will  be  probably  £4  10«.  or  £5, 
and  therefore  he  must  be  rated  at  more 
than  £4.  The  rental,  Ipresume,  would 
probably  be  very  near  £6.  Now  a  £6 
rental — [An  hon.  Mbmbek  :  £7] — I  am 
assuming  £6,  because  I  think  that  is 
much  nearer,  and  I  do  not  want  to  over- 
state the  case.  The  rental  now  would 
be  £6  to  ^ve  a  vote  in  any  borough  in 
Ireland.  Consider  what  £6  means  in 
Ireland.  We  know  quite  well  that  in 
that  country,  not  among  the  working 
classes  only,  but  among  the  middle  and 
the  richer  classes,  the  rental  of  houses 
is  very  much  lower  than  it  is  in  this 
country.  The  person  who  lives  in  a 
house  of  £6  in  Ireland  is  equal  to  a 
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person  who  lives  in  a  house  of  £10,  or 
even  £12,  in  this  country.  An  hon. 
Gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House 
(Mr.  Callan)  referred  to  some  company 
employing,  I  think,  more  than  60  en- 
gineers, the  whole  of  them  receiving  an 
average  income  of  at  least  £100,  and 
yet  only  some  half  dozen  of  those  per- 
sons lived  in  houses  above  the  valuation 
of  £4.  This  fact  shows  that  the  existing 
borough  franchise  in  Ireland  is  one  of 
the  most  restrictive  character  —  one 
which  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
really  to  be  ashamed  of  maintaining. 
I  presume  we  must  all  agree  to  this. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Downpatrick  (Mr. 
MulhoUand)  stated  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  restriction  withdrawn  to 
some  extent,  and  he  said  that,  under  a 
certain  reduction  of  the  franchise,  some 
10,000,  12,000,  or  16,000  new  voters 
would  be  brought  in.  He  said — and  of 
course  he  would  not  say  so  without  some 
authority — that  he  believed  every  Mem- 
ber on  his  own  side  of  the  House  would 
agree  with  such  a  change.  Then  it  would 
be  a  question  whether  you  should  come 
down  to  £4,  £3,  £2,  or  £1— for  there 
are  a  few  persons  rated  even  at  this  low 
sum — or  whether  you  should  not  come 
to  household  suffrage.  What  are  the 
fears  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  ?  Men 
are  afraid  of  a  first  experiment.  There 
is  at  first  sight  something  dangerous  in 
the  appearance  of  the  experiment ;  but 
if  they  find  that  their  fears  are  altogether 
imaginary  they  come  to  a  second  at- 
tempt, and  make  the  experiment  without 
fears.  Now,  I  have  heard  all  those  argu- 
ments before.  There  has  not  been  a 
single  argument  I  have  not  heard  before 
offered  on  that  side  of  the  House.  We 
have  had  two  long  speeches  from  the 
Treasury  Bench,  and  some  others  from 
the  back  benches  opposite,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  argument  in  opposition  to 
the  Besolution  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  .Member  for  Kildare  (Mr. 
Meldon)  which  I  have  not  heard  20 
times  over  in  this  House  directed  against 
proposals  for  the  reduction  of  the  fran- 
chise in  England.  We  have  heard  a 
food  deal  to-night  about  re-distribution, 
hat  was  a  great  hobgoblin  argument  in 
England.  Now,  there  is  notlung  what- 
ever in  the  argument  of  re-distribution. 
Be-distribution  is  required  in  Ireland 
whether  the  franchise  remains  as  it  is, 
or  whether  it  is  extended  to  household 
sa&age.    Does  any  one  suppose  that 
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the  re-distribntion  which  was  effected  in 
England  in  1867  was  sufficient?  It  is 
wanted  now  just  as  much,  or  there- 
about, as  in  Ireland ;  and  public 
opinion  will  no  doubt  take  up  the  ques- 
tion in  England  and  force  it  upon  the 
attention  of  Government,  whether  it  be 
a  Government  composed  of  Gentlemen 
opposite  or  a  Government  which  will 
succeed  them,  composed  of  Gentlemen 
who  now  sit  on  this  side.  Therefore  the 
question  of  re-distribution  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing ;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Butt)  was  perfectly  right 
when  he  said  that  it  was  always  brought 
in  to  obstruct  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise. Of  course,  we  know  the  effect  it 
might  have  on  some  Gentlemen  who 
represent  small  constituencies.  But  it 
is  much  better  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  franchise  absolutely  separate  from 
the  question  of  re-distribution,  and  by 
that  means  come  to  a  more  solid  and 
rational  view  of  it,  undisturbed  by  the 
fear  of  some  Members  that  their  con- 
stituencies might  be  merged  into  the 
counties  by  the  disfranchisement  of  their 
small  boroughs.  A  good  many  of  us 
heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Gibson).  The  same  arguments 
were  repeated  by  the  Solicitor  General 
for  Ireland.  It  was  said  they  would 
admit  so  many  new  people  on  the  voters' 
list  that  they  would  positively  displace 
all  who  were  now  on  it.  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  when  the  Franchise  Bill 
was  before  the  House  in  1866  used  the 
same  argument.  He  said — "  You  would 
degrade  the  franchise" — ^that  was  the 
term — I  am  not  sure  whether  he  origi- 
nated it  —  but  it  was  the  term  used 
by  many  of  his  supporters.  They  were 
not  alarmed  at  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  —  that  would  make  no  dif- 
ference to  anybody  —  but  they  in- 
sisted that  if  they  r^uced  the  franchise 
to  the  £7  proposed  whenLord  Bussell  was 
Prime  Minister  in  1866,  you  would  in- 
troduce so  large  a  number  of  the  work- 
ing class  that  the  middle  class  would 
almost  be  got  rid  of  as  regards  political 

Eower  in  the  elections  of  the  country. 
0  they  say  now  in  regard  to  Ireland. 
But  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  these 
arguments  were  fallacious.  They  found 
that  there  was  no  danger  in  the  £7 
franchise,  none  in  the  £6,  none  in  the 
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£5,  none  ia  the  £4,  none  in  the  £3,  none 
in  the  £2,  none  in  the  £1 — ^if  there  was 
any  so  low  in  England — and  they  swept 
the  whole  thing  away  absolutely,  and 
admitted  ereiy  householder  to  a  vote. 
Their  Bill  did  not  at  once  admit  every 
householder;  but  it  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  that  admission,  and  it  rested 
with  the  succeeding  Government  in  the 
year  afterwards  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions which  they  had  left  in  the 
way ;  but  household  suffrage,  pure  and 
simple,  was  the  outcome  of  their  legisla- 
tion. Therefore,  I  may  fairly  adopt  the 
opinion  that  they  will  come  in  a  short 
time  to  the  same  view  on  this  question 
as  on  the  other.  In  fact,  it  only  took 
them  the  short  time  to  allow  them  to 
walk  from  this  bench  to  that.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  argu- 
ments used  on  that  side  ever  since  they 
came  into  political  existence  were  not 
worth  a  single  farthing  and  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  Well,  but  if  all  those  ar- 
guments they  used  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land were  bad,  and  if  they  themselves 
have  thrown  them  overboard,  who  shall 
say  that  they  are  good  as  regards  Ire- 
land, and  that  if  we  show  them  that  it 
is  necessary  they  wiU  not  abandon  them 
with  equal  facility  ?  I  recollect  a  speech 
made  not  long  ago  by  an  eminent  Mem- 
ber, the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  to  a  Ifirge  meeting  in 
Edinburgh.  He  asked  who  would  have 
thought  a  few  years  ago  that  with  house- 
hold suffirage  in  the  boroughs  the  con- 
stituencies would  have  returned  a  Con- 
servative majority,  and  that  a  Conserva- 
tive Administration  would  be  in  power. 
Lord  Derby,  therefore,  thought  that  this 
household  suffrage  was  not  so  bad  a 
thing  as  he  had  esteemed  it  before.  He 
found  its  results  were  good — that  the 
working  men  of  England  were  exactly 
as  we  had  always  said — divided  in  their 
political  opinions  just  as  other  classes 
were  divided — which  was  a  statement  of 
ours  absolutely  and  constantly  contra- 
dicted by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite ;  but 
it  only  shows  they  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  the  question  at  that  time.  I  sup- 
pose, even  now,  with  all  their  experience, 
they  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to 
enable  them  to  take  the  step  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kildare 
(Mr.  Meldon)  recommends  to  them. 
Now,  I  will  ask  the  House  whether  they 
do  not  think  that  the  results  of  house- 
hold Buf&age  in  England  have  not,  on 


the  whole,  been  good.  I  am  not  allud- 
ing to  the  fact  that  Gentlemen  opposite 
have  changed  sides  in  this  House.  That 
was  a  mere  effect  of  the  passing  hour. 
Even  as  regards  that  particular  fact, 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  better 
Members  of  Parliament  than  they  were 
before  household  suffrage  was  placed  on 
the  Statute  Book.  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
although  in  establishing  household  siiff- 
rage  in  England  we  have  admitted  not 
a  very  small  number  of  persons  who 
have  no  great  faculty  for  political  life — 
who  are,  many  of  them,  very  ignorant 
and  very  abject,  some  of  them  not  being ' 
sober  or  industrious,  and  in  a  very  small 
degree  worthy  citizens — yet  it  was  im- 
possible to  pick  them  out  from  the  mass 
and  exclude  them;  and  it  was  far  better  to 
admit  them  than  to  place  restriction  on 
the  franchise  which  had  previously  ex- 
isted. In  Ireland,  of  course,  if  you 
adopt  household  auSrage,  you  will  no 
less  admit  many  who  wiU  be  no  valuable 
addition  to  your 'constituencies ;  for  there 
are  in  the  Irish  constituencies  now,  as 
there  were  10  years  ago  in  the  English 
constituencies  under  the  £10  franchise, 
many  persons  who  are  no  use  to  the  con- 
stituencies and  a  great  trouble  to  the 
candidates  and  their  friends.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  so  in  Ireland ;  but  that  is  only 
a  small  evil,  which  must  always  arise  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  and  is  not  to  be 
put  against  a  very  great  good.  There- 
fore, I  hope  we  shall  not,  after  the  expe- 
rience we  have  had  of  an  extended 
household  suffrage  in  England,  think  it 
is  a  dangerous  thing  for  Ireland.  The 
value  of  the  house  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  you  fancy.  Every  man 
in  Ireland  that  you  will  admit  under  this 
household  franchise  is  the  head  of  a 
family ;  he  has  his  wife  and  his  children 
with  all  those  calls  to  industry  and  ftur 
conduct  in  life  which  those  have  who 
live  in  better  houses,  and  you  may, 
therefore,  throw  out  of  view  the  bricks 
and  roof  by  which  he  and  his  family  are 
sheltered.  I  believe,  notwithstanding 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  has  said, 
that  if  a  measure  of  this  kind  were  passed 
it  would  have  the  effect  in  Ireland — it 
must  inevitably  have  the  effect  in  Ire- 
land of  teaching  the  Irish  people  the 
ImperialParliamentis  not  only  not  afraid 
of  them,  but  actually  invites  their  co- 
operation. It  invites  every  man  of  them, 
every  householder  in  boroughs,  to  take 
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an  interest  in  the  political  questions 
which  are  constantly  debated  in  this 
House ;  and  I  am  satisfied,  that  if  jou 
ask  them  to  come  and  become  partners 
in  the  discussions  and  deliberations  of 
this  Assembly,  it  would  make  them 
think  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
them  to  have  a  small  Parliament  of  their 
own  in  Ireland  if  they  find  that  this 
greater  Parliament  is  willing  to  do  them 
speedy  and  substantial  justice.  The 
right  hon.  Gentlem&n,  when  he  rose  from 
his  seat  in  a  manner  which,  I  think,  was 
hardlycourteous,  afterthe  peroration  with 
which  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Limerick  concluded  his 
speech,  said  that  that  was  a  sort  of  con- 
clusion to  a  speech  which  he  had  heard 
before.  It  remains  to  be  true — though 
all  the  officials  in  the  world  think  it 
worth  while  to  call  it  in  question — it  re- 
mains to  be  true  that  justice  done  by  the 
Government  and  ParUament  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  population,  be  it  the  most  re- 
mote, be  it  the  most  abject,  still  that 
measure  of  justice  is  never  lost.  It  is 
compensated  to  the  power  that  grants  it, 
be  it  Monarch  or  be  it  Parliament, 
by  greater  affection,  by  greater  and 
firmer  allegiance  to  the  law,  and  by  the 
growth  of  all  those  qualities  and  virtues 
by  which  a  great  and  durable  nation  is 
distinguished. 


Question  put. 
The  House  dividtd: 
179:  Majority  13. 


-Ayes  166 ;  Noes 


AYES. 


Adam,  rt.  hon.  W.  P. 
Anderson,  Q. 
Ashley,  hon.  E.  H. 
Barclay,  A.  C. 
Barclay,  J.  W. 
Bass,  A. 

Baxter,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Beaumont,  Major  F. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Bell,  I.  L. 
Biggar,  J.  G. 
Blake,  T. 

Blennerhassett,  B.  P. 
Bowyer,  Sir  G. 
Brady,  J. 
Bright,  J. 
Bright,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Brooks,  M. 
Brown,  J.  C. 
Browne,  G.  E. 
Burt,  T. 
Butt,  I. 
Callan,  P. 
Cameron,  C. 
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Campbell,  Sir  O. 
Carington.  hn.  Col.  W. 
Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C. 
Chadwick,  D. 
Christie,  W.  L. 
Clarke,  J.  C. 
Cogan.rt.hn.W.H.F. 
Collins,  E. 
Corbett,  J. 
Cotes,  C.  C. 
Cowen,  J. 
Crawford,  J.  8. 
Cross,  J.  E. 
Crossley,  J. 
Davies,  D. 
Daries,  R. 
Dease,  E. 
Dickson,  T.  A. 
Digby,  K.  T. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Dodds,  J. 
Downing,  JfC. 
Dunbar,  J. 


Dtmdas,  J.O. 
Edwards,  H. 
Ennis,  N. 
Errington,  G. 
Fawcett,  H. 
Fay,  C.  J. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fletcher,  I. 
Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
French,  hon.  0. 
Gladstone,rt.  hn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Groldsmid,  J. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Grieve,  J.  J. 
Hamond,  C.  P. 
Harcourt,  Sir  W.  V. 
Harrison,  C. 
Harrison,  J.  F. 
Havelock,  Sir  H. 
Hayter,  A.  D. 
Henry,  M. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hodgson,  E.  D. 
Holland,  S. 
Holms,  J. 
Hohns,  W. 
James,  W.  H. 
JenMns,  D.  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Eenealy,  Dr. 
Kensington,  Lord 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  P. 
Kirk,  Q.  H. 
Laverton,  A. 
Law,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lawson,  Sir  W. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Leeman,  G. 
Lefevre,  G.  J.  8. 
Leith,  J.  F. 
Lewis,  0. 
Locke,  J. 
MacCarthy,  J.  G. 
Macdonald,  A. 
Macduff,  Viscount 
Mackintosh,  C.  P. 
M" Arthur,  A. 
M' Arthur,  W. 
M'Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
M'Lagan,  P. 
Maitland,  J. 
Maitlaud,  W.  P. 
Martin,  P. 
Mellor,  T.  W. 
Middleton,  Sir  A.  E. 
MUbank,  P.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Montagu,  rt.lm.LordB. 
Moore,  A. 
Morgan,  G.  O. 
Muntz,  P.  H.  • 


Noel.E. 
Nolan,  Captain 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
D'Byme,  W.  R. 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  W. 
O'aery,  E. 
O'Conor,  D.  M. 
O'Conor  Don,  The 
O'Donoghue,  The 
O'Gorman,  P. 
O'Loghlen,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

CM. 
O'Reilly,  M.  "W. 
O'Shanghnessy,  R. 
O'SulUvan,  W.  H. 
Palmer,  C.  M. 
PameU,  C.  S. 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Pender,  J. 
Pennington,  P. 
Perkins,  Sir  P. 
Philips,  R.  N. 
Power,  J.  O'C. 
Ralli,  P. 
Ramsay,  J. 
Rashleigh,  Sir  C. 
Redmond,  W.  A. 
Rothschild,  Sir  N.  M.  de 
Rylands,  P. 
Samuda,  J.  D'A. 
Seely,  C. 
Shaw,  "W. 
Sheil,  E. 

Sherlock,  Mr.  Se^eant 
Sherriff,  A.  C.- 
Simon, Mr.  Serjeant 
Smith,  E. 
Smyth,  R. 
Stacpoole,  W. 
Stanton,  A.  J. 
Stuart,  Colonel 
Sullivan,  A.  M. 
Swanston,  A. 
Tavistock,  Marqnees  of 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Torrons,  W.  T.  M'O. 
Tracy,  hon.  C.  B.  D. 

Hanbuiy. 
Vivian,  A.  P. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Ward,  M.  F. 
Watkm,  Sir  E.  W. 
Whitworth,  B. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wilson,  C. 
Ye&man,  J. 
Young,  A,  W. 

TELLERS. 

Conyngham,  Lord  P. 
Meldon,  C.  H. 


NOES. 


Adderley,  rt.  hn.  Sir  C. 
Alexander,  Colonel 
Allsopp,  C. 
Arkwnght,  A.  P. 
Ashbnry,  J.  L. 
Astley,  Sip  J.  D. 
Bagge,  Sir  W, 


Bame,  F.  St.  J.  N. 
Barrington,  ViBOount 
Bates,  £. 
Bateson,  Sir  T. 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Beach,  rt.  hn.  Sir  U.  H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
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Boitinck,  rthn.  O.  C. 
Bereaford,  O.  dela  Poer 
Bereaford,  Colonel  M. 
Birley,  H. 

Blackbnme,  CoL  J.  I. 
Boorke,  hon.  R. 
Bonsfield,  Major 
Bright,  R. 
Brace,  hon.  T. 
Brnen,  H. 
Buxton,  Sir  E.  J. 
Cameron,  B. 
Cawley,  C.  E. 
Cecil,  Lord  E.H.B.G. 
Chaplin,  Colonel  E. 
Clifton,  T.  H. 
Clive,  hon.  CoL  G.  W. 
Close,  M.  C. 
Clowes,  S.  "W. 
Cobbold,  T.  C. 
Cole,  Col.  hon.  H.  A. 
Coope.  0.  E. 
Cordes,  T. 
Corry,  J.  P. 
Crichton,  Yigcoont 
Cioes,  rt.  hon.  B.  A. 
Cuninghame,  Sir  W. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Deakin,  J.  H. 
Deniaon,  W^.  E. 
Dick,  F. 

Dickson,  Ma{or  A.  G. 
Digby,  hon.  Capt.  E. 
DisnMli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Douglas,  Sir  Or. 
Edmonstone,   Admiral 

SirW. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  P. 
ElUot,  Sir  G. 
Elliot,  6.  "W. 
Elphii>stone,Sir  J.D.  H. 
Emlyn,  Viscount 
Eslington,  Lord 
FeUowes,  E. 
Forester,  C.  T.  W. 
Forayth,  W. 
Piaser,  Sir  W.  A. 
Freshfield,  C.  K. 
GaUwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Galway,  Viscount 
Gardner,  J.  T.  Agg-. 
Gardner,  B.  Ridb^rd- 

■on- 
Garnier,  J.  C. 
Gibson, E. 
Gordon,  Sir  A.  H. 
Gordon,  rt.  hon.  E.  S. 
Gordon,  W. 
Gore,  "W.  R.  O. 
Gorst,  J.  E. 
Grantham,  W. 
Greenall,  Sir  G. 
Greene,  £. 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
Guinness,  Sir  A. 
HaIl,A.W. 
"Btimrv,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  Lord  0.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  G. 
Hamilton,  Marquess  of 
Hamilton,  hon.  B.  B. 
HardcasUe,  E. 


Hardy,  rt  hoiL  G. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Hermon,  E. 
Hervey,  Lord  P. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  M. 
Holker,  Sir  J. 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
Home,  Captain 
Hood,  hon.  Captain  A. 

W.  A.  N. 
Hubbard,  E. 
Hunt,  rt.  hom.  G.  W. 
Johnson,  J.  G. 
Jcdinstone,  H.        * 
Jolliffe,  hon.  S. 
Jones,  J. 
Kennard,  Colonel 
Knowles,  T. 
Lacon,  Sir  E.  H.  K. 
Lawrence,  Sir  T. 
Leannonth,  A. 
Legard,  Sir  C. 
Legh,  W.  J. 
Leigh,  Lt.-Col.  E. 
Leighton,  S. 
Lloyd,  S. 
Lloyd,  T.  E. 
Lopes,  Sir  H. 
Lowther,  hon.  W. 
Lowther,  J. 
Macartney,  J.  Vf.  E. 
Majendie,  L.  A. 
Manners,  rt.  hn.Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marten,  A.  G. 
Mills,  Sir  C.  H. 
Mulholland,  J. 
Kaghten,  Lt.-Col. 
NeTiUe-Grenville,  R. 
Kewdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Nortiicote,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

S.  H. 
Onslow,  D. 
Paget,  R.  H. 
Parker,  Lt-Col.  "W. 
Pembeiton,  E.  L.    . 
Phipps,  P. 
Plunket,  hon.  D.  R. 
Plunkett,  hon.  R. 
PoweU,  W. 
Praed,  H.  B. 
Price,  Captain 
Eaikes,  H.  C. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W. 
Ridley,  M.  W. 
Rodwell,  B.  B.  H. 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
Ryder,  G.  R. 
8alt,T. 

Sanderson,  T.  E. 
Sandford,  G.  M.  W. 
Sandon,  Viscount 
Solater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 
Scott,  M.  D. 
Selwin  -  D>bet80ii,   Sir 

H.  J. 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  F.  0. 


Smith,  8.  O. 
Smith,  W.  H. 
Somerset,  LordH.R.C. 
Spinks,  Mr.  S^eant 
Stanhope,  W.  T.  W.  S. 
Stanley,  hon.  F. 
Starkey,  L.  R. 
Stewart,  M.  J. 
Storer,  G. 
Sykes,  0. 

Taylor,  rt.  hon.  CoL 
Thomhill,  T. 
Thynne,  Lord  H.  P. 
Tollemache,  hon.  W.  F. 


Tremayne,  J. 
Vomer,  E.  W. 
Wait,  W.  K. 
Walker,  T.  E. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  8. 
WeUs,  E. 
WhaUey,  G.  H. 
Wolff,  Sir  H.  D. 
Yorke,  J.  R, 

TELLBBS. 

Dyke,  Sir  W.  H. 
Wiim,R. 


IRISH  CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES. 

UOTIOK  POB  B£TTTBNS. 

Me.  fat  moTed— 

"That  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  Re- 
turns of  the  names  of  the  Valuators  who  have 
fixed  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  pay- 
able  to  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Com- 
missioners on  sales  by  them  of  the  fee-simple  to 
the  Tenants  holding  under  them,  said  Return  to 
set  forth  the  qualifications  required  for  the  office 
of  such  Valuators,  and  to  give  their  Reports  on 
the  several  holdings  valued  by  them  on  behalf  of 
the  said  Commissioners ;  and,  of  the  names  of 
aU  Tenants  who  have  purchased  the  fee-simple 
of  their  holdings  from  the  said  Commissioners, 
specifying  the  denominations  and  acreage  of 
such  holdings,  the  amounts  paid  by  each  Tenant, 
and  the  amount  secured  to  the  said  Commissioneia 
by  mortgage ;  and  also  the  Ordinance  Valua- 
tion of  each  holding  so  purchased,  and  the 
annual  rent  of  same  last  theretofore  paid  by 
each  Tenant  to  the  said  Commissioners  or 
those  under  whom  they  derive." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  he  moved  for 
these  Hetums  because,  having  person- 
ally had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  those  holdings,  he  had  been 
utterly  unable  to  find  out  by  what 
principle  the  valuation  had  been  granted 
in  fixing  the  amount  of  purchase-money. 
In  some  cases  it  was  placed  at  20  years, 
and  in  others  at  26  years  purchase. 

Me.  BIGKJAE  seconded  the  Motion. 

SiE  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH 
said,  he  could  not  give  the  Beports  of 
the  valuators,  as  they  were  merely  the 
servants  of  the  Commissioners,  upon 
whom  alone  the  responsibility  devolved.  • 
He  should  have  no  objection,  however, 
to  give  the  names  of  the  valuators. 
The  Eetums  asked  for  would  include 
5,000  names  of  purchasers  throughout 
Ireland,  and  if  all  the  details  asked  for 
were  included,  theBetum  would  become 
a  large  volume,  and  could  not  be  pre- 
pared without  great  trouble  and  expense. 
If  the  hon.  Member  was  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  information  for  any  parish 
or  diocese  in  which  he  was  interested  and 
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would  communicate  with  him,  hie  request 
should  be  complied  with  so  ftir  as  it  could 
be  done  without  breach  of  confidence  to 
the  valuators. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

CHURCH    BODIES    (GIBRALTAR)— THE 
ORDINANCES. 

MOTIOir  FOR  AN  ASDBESS. 

Mb.  DILLWTN  moved— 

"That  an  huinl)le  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  withhold 
Her  assent  to  the  Draft  Ordinances  for  creating 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Church  Bodies  at 
Oibraltar,  which  have  been  recently  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House." 

The  hon.  Member  observed,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Anglican  Body  it  appeared 
that  a  new  Established  Church  was  to  be 
created  with  the  aid  of  an  endowment. 
The  Boman  Catholic  Body  was  to  be 
under  a  Vicar  Apostolic,  who  was  to 
have  the  whole  control  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  community,  and  possession  of 
all  the  churches,  with  an  income  of  £500 
a-year.  This  sum  he  might  expend  as  he 
liked,  being  bound  to  accountfor  it  only  to 
the  Governor  General  of  GKbraltar.  This 
arrangement  had  g^ven  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  Anglican  community.  We 
had  an  Attorney  General  there ;  but  the 
ordinance  he  had  prepared  did  not  give 
satisfaction  to  the  clerical  orders  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church.  The  Vicar 
Apostolic  described  himself  as  a  mission- 
ary sent  from  Eome  in  partihus  infidtlum. 
The  Attorney  General  did  not  feel  satis- 
fied with  this,  and  the  Governor  General 
did  not  seem  decided  on  the  matter. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  Gibraltar  and  12 
other  persons  holding  high  office  there 
had  joined  in  a  memorial  requesting  the 
Government  to  suspend  action  in  the 
matter,  but  they  had  refused  to  do  so. 
He  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  thought  nothing 
should  be  done  to  sanction  a  new  re- 
ligious endowment,  especially  one  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Communion.  Such 
a  course  would  occasion  widespread  dis- 
satisfaction. Our  recent  legislation  had 
been  in  the  direction  of  disendowment. 
On  no  account  should  we  consent  to 
the  creation  of  a  new  religious  estab- 
lishment in  any  of  our  colonies.  The 
House  and  the  country  would  have 
been  very  much  startled  to  find  that 
this  Ordinance  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Queen  without  Parliament  know- 

Sir  Michael  Bicks- Beach 


ing  anything  of  the  matter.  Such  a 
proceedmg  would  bring  the  Crown  into 
collision  with  Parliament  and  the  people. 
If  an  endowment  was  to  be  created  it 
should  be  done  not  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  Queen,  but  with  the  knowledge 
of  Parliament ;  but  he  considered  it  was 
not  expedient  to  proceed  further  with 
the  matter,  and  therefore  he  should 
move  the  |Eesolution  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  withhold 
Her  assent  to  the  Draft  Ordinances  for  creating 
Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  Church  Bodies 
at  Oibialtar,  which  have  been  recently  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House."— (Jfr.  •Dillwyn.) 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE  said,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  question  had  been  brought 
before  the  House,  but  the  hon.  GenUe- 
man  had  not  sufficiently  stated  the  whole 
facts.  The  Ordinances  were  not  now  for 
the  first  time  proposed.  The  fact  was 
that  allowances  of  the  description  in 
question  had  been  for  many  years  paid 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  on  the  other,  the  allowances 
being  to  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Eng&nd  £600  a-year,  and  to  the  Vicar 
Apostolic  on  behalf  of  the  Eoman  Catho- 
lic Church  £400  a-year.  The  payments 
existed  without  challenge  down  to  1872, 
when  a  change  took  place  for  which  the 
present  Government  was  not  responsible. 
In  that  year  the  disestablishment  of  the  ' 
Church  at  Gibraltar  took  place,  and 
representing,  as  he  did,  a  Conservative 
Government,  the  very  existence  of  which 
was  a  standing  protest  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  disestablishment,  it  was  hardly 
necessary  for  him  to  say  that  he  assumed 
no  responsibility  for  that  step ;  but 
when  the  present  Government  came  into 
office  they  found  that  two  preceding 
Secretaries  of  State — Earl  Granville  and 
the  Earl  of  Kimberley — had  committed 
themselves  to  a  scheme  which  was  vir- 
tually the  same  as  that  now  submitted 
by  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar.  These 
endowments  were  derived  from  local 
sources,  and  Parliament  would  not  con- 
tribute to  them.  Objections  to  the 
Ordinances  had  been  received  from  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  Attorney  General,  and 
some  of  the  leading  persons   in    the 
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colony ;  and,  under  all  the  oiroum- 
stances,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  intimate  to  the  Governor  of 
Gibraltar  bis  opinion  that  those  Ordi- 
nances should  not  be  persevered  in  ;  and 
he  might  say  that  as  this  scheme  had 
created  considerable  dissatisfaction  in 
the  colony,  it  would  not  receive  the  Royal 
Assent.  He  hoped  that  it  would  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment were  in  no  shape  or  form  re- 
sponsible for  the  origination  of  these 
Ordinances. 

Oaptain  NOLAN,  having  passed  a 
few  years  in  Gibraltar,  begged  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  subject.  The  popula- 
tion of  Gibraltar  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
Boman  Catholic,  and  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  soldiers,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent of  the  sailors,  were  also  Boman 
Catholic ;  and  if  those  Ordinances  were 
to  be  done  away  with,  he  hoped  some 
provision  would  be  made  for  the  cele- 
oration  of  Divine  worship  for  the  Boman 
Catholic  soldiers  in  the  garrison.  He 
was  sure  there  would  be  for  the  Protes- 
tant soldiers  and  sailors. 

Ms.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  wished  to 
know  if  it  was  intended  to  change  that 
which  had  been  an  annual  Vote  into  a 
permanent  endowment,  over  which  the 
House  would  have  no  control.  He  did 
not  in  the  least  complain  of  paying  for 
religious  services  for  Boman  Catholics, 
provided  it  was  so  paid  that  Parliament 
could  control  it. 

Ma.  MARK  STEWART  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  intention  of  me  Go- 
vernment to  withdraw  the  Ordinances. 

SiE  HENRY  HAVELOCK  hoped  the 
Ordinances  had  not  been  dropped  tem- 
porarily, but  permanently. 

Mb.  NEWI)EGATE  expressed  his 
approval  of  the  course  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVBE  wished  to 
know  if  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ordinance 
would  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
allowances  hitherto  paid  for  religious 
services  in  Gibraltar  ? 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  hoped  the 
day  would  never  come  when  the  pro- 
perty of  any  Church  would  be  tsJten 
from  it  in  order  to  reduce  the  clergy  to 
the  position  of  State  stipendaries. 

Mk.  DILLWYN  said,  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  statement  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  would 
'withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

VOL.  CCXXVULl.     [xHiKD  sEEras.] 


FOOLBEO  LIOHTHOVSE  BUX. 

Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Poolbeg  Lighthouse  Bill  do  consist  of  Fire 
Members,  Three  to  be  nominated  by  the  House, 
and  Two  to  be  nominated  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection. 

Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  presented  against 
the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  provided  such  Petitions  are  presented 
two  clear  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  such  of  the  PetitioneTs  as  pray 
to  be  heard  by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  or 
Agents,  be  heemi  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they 
think  fit,  and  Coun^l  heard  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  against  the  said  Petitions : — That  the  Com- 
mittee have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records;  Three  to  bo  the  quorum. — {Sir 
CharUe  Addtrley.) 

House  adjourned  at  half 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wedneiday,  22th  March,  1876. 


MINUTES.]  —  Select  CojofrrrEB  —  Bailway 
Passenger  Duty,  Sir  John  Kennaway  ditch., 
Mr.  Macdonald,  Viscount  Crichton,  Mr. 
Leighton  added. 

Public  '&iLi»—Seeond  Seading — Land  Tenure 
(Ireland)  *  [10],  debate  a^'oumed. 

Withdrawn — Monastic  and  Conventual  Institu- 
tions *  [24] ;  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on 
Sunday  (Ireland)  •  [38]. 


CONSTABULARY    (IRELAND)  —  NOBTH 
RIDING  OF  TIPPERARY.— QUESTION. 

Me.  O'CALLAGHAN  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Lreland,  Whether  he  has 
received  a  Resolution  passed  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  North  Riding  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  at  the  late  Assizes, 
requesting  him  to  assist  in  relieving  that 
Riding  from  a  charge  for  maintaining  50 
extra  police,  which  in  fact  are  not  in 
existence;  whether  he  his  aware  that 
the  number  of  police  in  the  North  Riding 
does  not  exceed  326,  whereas  the  ordi- 
nary police  force  provided  for  by  Act  of 
Parliament  would  amount  to  the  number 
of  336 ;  and,  whether,  if  the  facts  above 
mentioned  are  correct,  he  will  order  mea- 
sures to  be  taken  to  relieve  the  North 
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Biding  of  Tipperaiy  from  the  burden  of 

this  extra  charge  ? 

SiK  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH :  In 
reply  to  the  hon.  Member  I  have  to  state 
that  I  have  received  the  Besolution  of 
the  Grand  Jury,  and  have  made  inquiry 
into  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  nominal 
Parliamentary  quota  of  the  North  Biding 
of  Tipperary  is- now  fixed  at  332,  besides 
which  there  is  a  oonsiderable  extra  force 
still  chargeable  to  the  county,  though  it 
has  been  largely  reduced  of  late  years. 
The  proportion  which  the  number  of 
men  actually  serving  in  the  ooimty,  whe- 
ther as  Parliamentary  quota  or  extra 
force,  bears  to  the  nominal  strength  of 
the  force,  must  depend  on  the  average 
number  of  vacancies  in  the  Constabulary 
Force  in  the  whole  of  Ireland.  It  is 
clear  that  no  county  is  fairly  entitled  to 
a  number  of  men  actually  serving  within 
it  in  excess  of  the  proportion.  On  in- 
quiry I  find  that  at  tne  time  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Besolution  of  the  Grand  Jury 
the  force  actually  serving  in  North  Tip- 
perary was  1 9  men  below  the  number  to 
which  that  county  is  entitled,  and  the 
Inspector  General  has  in  consequence 
directed  1 9  more  men  to  be  sent  to  the 
county.  The  question  whether  the  time 
has  come  when  the  extra  force  of  North 
Tipperary  can  be  still  further  reduced 
must  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  opinion 
of  the  magistrates  of  that  county ;  and 
the  Government  will,  of  course,  give 
careful  consideration  to  any  views  that 
may  be  addressed  to  them  by  the  magis- 
trates on  the  subject. 

LAND  TENURE  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

{Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Sichard  Smyth, 

Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  Ennit.) 

[bill    10.]      SECOND  READma. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Me.  BUTT,  in  rising  to  move  that 
the  BiU  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said:  The  House,  I  am  sure,  Sir,  will 
expect  that  as  no  statement  was  made 
on  the  occasion  of  its  introduction,  I 
shall  now  fully  state  the  objects  and  pro- 
visions of  the  measure.  To  some  Gen- 
tlemen present  I  must  appeal  for  the 
indulgence  which  I  am  sure  I  will  obtain. 
It  has  too  often  been  my  good  or  bad 
fortune  to  urge  views  which  I  consis- 
tently believe  to  be  right  against  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House.  I  perceive  on  the  Notice 
Paper  a  Motion  to  reject  the  Bill  by  an 

J£r.  ffCallaghm 


hon.  Member  who  is  not  now  in  his  plaoe ; 

but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  Be- 
presentative  of  a  popular  constituency  in 
Ireland  has  chosen  to  put  himself  for- 
ward in  opposition  to  this  measure.  I 
now  wish  to  say  one  word  with  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill — and  it  ia 
the  only  allusion  I  shall  make  to  any- 
thing so  insignificant  as  a  personal 
matter.  The  provisions  of  this  Bill,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  with  them,  have 
not  been  lightly  taken  up.  As  far  back 
as  10  years  ago,  when  Inever  expected 
again  to  have  a  seat  in  this  House,  I 
turned  my  attention  to  the  Land  ques- 
tion, being  led  to  do  so  by  the  same 
power  which  caused  statesmen  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland.  It  was  my  duty  to  defend 
the  Fenian  prisoners,  and  I  so  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  depths 
of  Irish  disafiEection  and  discovering 
its  source.  I  made  up  my  mind  then, 
and  I  satisfied  myself,  that  until  the 
Land  question  is  satisfactorily  settled 
you  never  can  have  peace  or  content- 
ment in  Ireland.  When  I  came  to  study 
that  question  I  satisfied  myself  of  two 
things — first,  that  you  never  can  settle 
that  question  until  you  give  the  tenant 
security  of  tenure ;  and,  secondly,  that 
you  never  ceui  give  the  tenant  security 
of  tenure  as  long  as  you  leave  to  the  land- 
lord the  arbitrary  power  of  eviction. 
The  attempt  made  by  the  Land  BiU  to 
give  security  of  tenure  without  interfer- 
ing with  that  power  of  eviction  has 
failed.  I  then  suggested  this  measure. 
I  embodied  all  the  principal  provisions 
which  I  had  inserted  in  the  Bill,  therefore 
I  am  not  adopting  anything  in  the  pre- 
sent measure  lightly,  or  without  having 
devoted  long  attention  to  the  subject. 
No  one  can  understand  the  Land  question 
in  Ireland  who  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  past  history  of  Ireland  as  far 
as  that  history  affects  the  question  now 
under  consideration.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate circumstance,  but  it  is  true,  that 
almost  all  the  land  in  Ireland  is  held, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  by  the  tenure 
of  confiscation.  Indeed,  Lord  Clare  de- 
clared in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land  of  Ire- 
land had  been  confiscated  three  times 
over.  No  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
past  history  and  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  will  deny  that  the 
memoirs  of  that  confiscation  have  de- 
scended to  the  present  day,  embittering 
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the  Mictions  between  landlords  and  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil.  In  advocating  the 
Act  of  Union  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Peers,  Lord  Clare  said — 

"It  is  a  subject  of  carious  and  important 
speculation  to  look  back  to  the  forfeitures  of 
Ireland  confiscated  in  the  last  centmy.  The 
superficial  contents  of  the  island  are  calculated 
at  11,042,682  acres.  Let  us  now  examine  the 
state  of  forfeitures  confiscated  in  the  rragn  of 
James  I.  The  whole  of  the  province  of  tJIster, 
2,836,837  acres ;  set  out  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
at  the* Restoration,  7,800,000  acres;  forfeitures 
of  1678,  1,060,792  acres;  total  11,697,629  acres, 
go  that  the  whole  of  your  island  has  been  con- 
fiscated, with  the  exception  of  the  estates  of  five 
or  six  old  families  of  English  blood,  some  of 
whom  had  been  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  but  recovered  their  posseesions  before 
Tyrone's  rebellion,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  the  pillage  of  the  English  Bepublic  in- 
flicted by  Cromwell ;  and  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  the  island  has  been  confiscated  twice  or, 
perhaps  thrice,  in  the  course  of  a  century.  The 
mtuation  therefore  of  the  Irish  nation  at  the 
Bevohition  stands  onpaialleled  in  the  history  of 
the  inhabited  world.  If  the  wars  of  England 
carried  on  here  from  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  waged  against  a  foreign  enemy,  the  in- 
habitants would  have  retained  their  possessions 
under  the  established  law  of  civilized  nations, 
and  their  country  have  been  annexed  as  a  pro- 
vince to  the  British  Empire;  but  the  continued 
and  persevering  resistaiice  of  Ireland  to  the 
Britidi  Crown  during  the  whole  of  last  century 
was  mere  rebellion,  and  the  municipal  law  of 
England  attached  upon  the  xxime.  What,  then, 
was  the  situation  ik  Ireland  a't  the  Bevolution, 
and  what  is  it  at  this  day  f  The  whole  property 
and  power  of  the  counby  have  been  conferred 
'by  successive  Monarchs  of  England  upon  an 
Englirii  colony,  comprised  of  three  sets  of  Eng- 
lish adventurers,  who  poured  into  this  country 
at  the  termination  of  three  successive  rebellions. 
Confiscation  is  their  common  title,  and  from  the 
first  settlement  they  have  been  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
brooding  over  their  discontent  in  sullen  in- 
dignation." 

That  is  the  description  given  hj  Lord 
Clare  in  the  Irish  House  of  Peers  in  the 
year  1800.  His  Lordship  went  on  to 
say — 

"Cromwell's  first  act  was  to  collect  all  the 
native  Irish  who  had  survived  the  general  de- 
solation and  who  had  remained  in  Qie  country, 
and  to  transplant  them  into  the  province  of 
Connaught,  which  had  been  completely  depopu- 
lated and  laid  waste  in  the  progress  en  the 
rebellion.  They  were  ordered  to  retire  thence 
by  a  certain  day,  and  forbidden  to  repass  the 
Bhannon  under  pain  of  death,  and  this  sentence 
of  deportation  was  rigidly  enforced  until  the 
BeatMStion.  Their  ancient  possessions  were 
seized  and  given  up  to  the  conquerors,  as  were 
the  possessions  of  every  man  who  had  taken 
part  m  the  BebelUon,  or  followed  the  fortunes 
of  tbe  king  after  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  And 


this  whole  fund  was  distribnted  among  the 
ofiicers  and  soldier's  of  Cromwell's  army  in 
satisfaction  of  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  and 
adventurers  who  had  advanced  money  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  And  thus  a  new  colony  of 
new  settlers,  composed  of  all  the  various  sections 
which  then  infested  England — Independents, 
Baptists,  Seceders,  Brownists,  Socinians,  MUlen- 
aiians,  and  Dissenters  of  every  description, 
many  of  them  infected  with  the  leaven  of 
Democracy,  poured  into  Ireland  and  were  put 
into  possession  of  the  ancient  inheritence  of 
its  inhabitants ;  and  I  speak  with  great  personal 
respect  of  the  men  when  I  state  that  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  opulence  and  power 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  continues  at  this 
day  in  the  descendants  of  those  motley  ad- 
venturers." 

The  feeling  which  Lord  Clare  described 
as  animating  the  Irish  tenants  in  his 
time  has  not  yet  passed  away.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  its  con- 
fiscation was  intended  always  to  be 
followed  by  settlement  and  by  planta- 
tion. When  King  James  I.  obtained 
the  province  of  Ulster,  he  distributed  it 
among  persons  on  condition  that  they 
should  bring  over  Scotch  and  EngUsh 
settlers,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  native  Irish.  The  estates  .were 
granted  in  Ulster,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  the  holders  were  to  place 
tenants  on  them,  many  of  them  in  per- 
petmty,  or  with  the  express  declaration . 
that  they  were  never  to  let  their  lauds 
for  tmcertain  rents,  or  for  a  tenure  of 
less  than  21  years,  or  three  lives. 
The  men-  who  made  these  confisca- 
tions were  far  too  wise  to  leave  the 
persons  coming  in  by  right  of  conquest, 
as  they  did,  totally  uncontrolled.  It  is 
a  matter  of  undoubted  history  that  the 
conditions  of  the  settlement  obUged  them 
to  give  secure  tenure  to  their  tenants 
for  perpetuity,  or  else  for  21  years.  I 
will  not  trouble  the  House  with  any 
inquiry  into  the  tenant-right  of  Ulster 
— but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  settlers  in  Ulster  were  of  the  same 
religion  and  race  as  the  persons  who  got 
the  estates,  and  had  arms  in  their  hands. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  tenants 
did  not  get  the  tenure  that  was  promised 
them.  Inquiries  were  held,  and  the 
landlords  were  often  questioned  by  the 
Crown  why  they  had  not  given  the 
tenure,  and  there  then  sprung  up  the 
custom  among  the  landlords  of  not  dis- 
turbing the  men  to  whom  they  were 
bound  to  give  leases,  and  thus  the  Ulster 
custom  of  tenant-right  grew  up,  which 
virtually  amoimtsto  perpetuity — that  is, 
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there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord to  evict  capricionaly,  or  to  raise  the 
rent  capriciously.  This  custom  was  not 
confined  to  Ulster.  James  I.  settled 
large  estates  in  Leinster  and  in  Munster 
nnder  the  same  conditions,  and  there 
were  large  settlements  by  Elizabeth  in 
the  confiscations  which  followed  the 
Desmond  rebellion,  by  which  Ealeigh 
got  30,000  acres  settled  in  Cork  on  exactly 
the  same  principles.  Sir  John  Davis  tells 
us  what  James  I.  did  in  Munster  and 
Leinster  when  he  came  to  the  throne. 
Great  care  was  taken  that  the  tenants 
should  be  protected  in  their  holdings,  and 
he  adds  that  care  was  also  taken  that  the 
occupying  tenant  should  be  continued  at 
a  certain  rent  and  at  a  certain  tenure. 
The  result  was  that  the  land  in  a  few 
years  doubled  in  value  both  to  the  pro- 
prietor and  to  the  tenant.  I  cite  this  in 
order  to  show  that  the  original  grants 
were  not  made  to  men  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. James  I.  expressedly  said  that 
they  were  not  made,  but  were  given  to 
men  to  enable  them  to  settle  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  good  of  the  State.  To  this 
hour  that  trust  has  never  been  fulfilled, 
and  now  it  is  in  the  province  of  this 
House  to  enforce  it.  If  matters  had 
gone  in  the  ordinary  way  I  believe  that 
in  Munster,  as  in  Ulster,  this  trust  would 
have  been  at  all  events  partially  carried 
out ;  but  then  came  what  is  called  the 
Rebellion  of  1641,  that  war  which  deso- 
lated Ireland  and  led  to  the  CromweUian 
confiscations  and  settlements  of  land. 
Though  Cromwell  made  the  same  condi- 
tions, petitions  were  sent  to  him  over 
and  over  again  by  his  soldiers  praying 
to  be  released  from  them  in  consequence 
of  the  troubles  of  the  times ;  this  conti- 
nued down  to  the  time  of  the  Union,  and 
the  unsettled  relations  between  the  te- 
nants and  landlords  have  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  miseries  of  Ireland.  In  a  very 
remarkable  speech  made  in  this  House 
in  the  year  1822  by  Mr.  Grant,  after- 
wards Lord  Glenelg,  the  remarkable  fact 
was  pointed  out  that  invariably  general 
disturbances  in  Ireland  were  created  by 
local  oppression.  He  was  then  speaking 
of  one  the  most  horrible  disturbances 
which  ever  ^tated  the  South  of  Ireland, 
and  he  said  it  originated  in  oppression 
on  the  part  of  an  agent  in  charge  of  an 
extensive  estate  in  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick. He  said  that  if  we  trace  the  his- 
tory of  Irish  insurrection,  we  find  that 
when  once  local  disturbances  originated, 

Mr.  Stat 


they  spread  througb  the  country  and 
became  general.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  unfortunately  Irish  tenants  in  every 
part  of  the  country  felt  that  they  were 
insecure  in  not  being  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  soil  of  their  native  land;  and 
whenever  one  landlord  chose  to  exercise 
his  power  arbitrarily  over  his  own  te- 
nants, distrust  spread  through  the  whole 
district,  and  distant  tenants  shared  in  it. 
We  must  bear  this  in  mind,  and  I  ask 
English  gentlemen  especially  to  consider 
these  peculiarities  of  Irish  society.  I 
will  now  read  two  testimonies  as  to  this 
difference  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant.  One  is  from  a  very  able  Eeport 
drawn  up  in  1842  by  Mr.  Otway,  one  of 
the  Land  Commissioners.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  ruin  of  Irish  manufactures 
had  been  caused  almost  entirely  by  the 
oppressive  laws  enacted  by  England.  I 
do  not  like  to  mention  those  laws,  for 
I  know  that  no  House  of  Commons 
would  now  dream  of  treating  Irish  manu- 
facturers in  such  a  way.  Mr.  Otway 
says — 

"  It  may  be  asked  why  the  manufacturers  of 
the  North  did  not  share  the  same  fate  iis  those 
of  the  South  ?  But  the  question  is  easily  solved 
by  a  glance  at  the  state  of  the  population  of  the 
province  of  Ulster.  The  settlement  in  Ulster 
was  more  complete  and  extensive  than  that  in 
any  other  part  of  Ireland.  The  natives  had  been 
either  wholly  exterminated  or  driven  into  moun- 
tainous and  remote  districts.  The  landlords  and 
tenants  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
North  belong  to  one  class.  They  did  not  regard 
each  other  as  hereditary  enemies.  There  was 
no  legacy  of  oppression  on  one  side  and  revenge 
on  the  other.  The  Ulster  tenant  felt  (and  feels) 
he  had  a  property  in  his  farm,  something  on 
earth  he  could  call  his  own,  and  the  fruits  of  his 
industry  would  bo  allowed  to  accumulate  into  a 
small  capital,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  such  accu- 
mulation did  take  place,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  capital  in  tne  linen  manufactures  of 
Ulster  was  derived  from  the  savings  of  agricul- 
tural industry,  and  hence  arose  the  numerous 
class  who  were  each  at  the  same  time  a  farmer, 
and  a  weaver,  and  a  linen  dealer  (jobber)." 

Mr.  Otway  went  on  to  say — 

"  The  repeal  of  the  Irish  Act  of  Settlement  by 
the  Parliament  of  James  II.  gave  the  Protes- 
tant proprietors  a  fright  from  which  they  have 
not  perfectly  recovered  even  to  this  day.  Since 
that  time  they  have  been  persuaded  that  every 
change  of  poUcy  or  isolated  disturbance  threat- 
ens t£eir  titles.  They  seem  to  think  that  they 
only  garrison  their  estates,  and  therefore  they 
look  upon  the  native  occupants — I  cannot  call 
them  tenants — as  persons  ready  to  eject  them  on 
a  favourable  opportunity.  Hence  the  Munster 
landlord  was  afraid  to  give  the  persona  who  oc- 
cupied his  ground  a  permanent  holding  upon  the 
land,  or  a  beneficial  interest  in  its  occupancy. 
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The  old  struggle  in  natural  course  produced  the 
new  inteiest  of  tenure,  and  Captain  Bock  and 
Lady  Clare  were  as  legitimately  descended  from 
the  Catholic  Lords  of  tiie  Pale  as  Jack  Straw  and 
Wat  Tyler  were  from  the  Saxon  Thanes  who 
fought  at  Hastings.  There  is,  and  until  the 
relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  altered 
there  can  he,  no  accumulation  of  savings  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  from  agricultural  industry,  and 
hence  there  was  not  and  can  be  no  spontaneous 
growth  of  manufacturers  from  small  capitals." 

To  these  authorities  I  will  add  a  greater 
testimony  which  I  have  never  been  able 
to  read  without  a  feeling  of  sorrow.  It 
is  &om  a  Nobleman  distinguished  not 
only  by  his  great  scientific  attainments, 
but  also  by  everything  that  could  adorn 
society,  I  mean  the  late  Earl  of  Bosse. 
Writing  in  1866,  in  reply  to  my  own 
suggestions,  his  Lordship  said — 

"  Many  are  dissatisfied  that  leases  are  not 
freely  given  by  Irish  landlords.  In  the  absence 
of  a  lease  the  landlord's  honour  is  the  tenant's 
security  for  fair  dealing,  and  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  where 
tiie  tenants  by  old  customs,  dating  many  genera- 
tions ago,  enjoy  certain  pri\aleges,  that  security 
has  been  found  sufficient.  An  attempt  was  made 
in  1852  upon  imperfect  information  to  improve 
that  security,  but  it  was  found  that  the  opposite 
effect  would  be  produced,  and  it  feU  to  the 
ground." 

Again,  the  Earl  of  Bosse  observed  that 
there  was  a  strong  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords  to  make  leases  j 
and  he  likewise  refers  to  the  severance 
between  the  landlords  and  their  tenants 
on  the  subject  of  the  vote.  He  says  that 
Members  had  been  returned  for  boroughs 
who  had  expressed  strong  opinions 
against  the  rights  of  the  landowners, 
and  that  the  landlords  were  afraid  lest 
some  injustice  should  be  inflicted  on 
them.    Lord  Bosse  proceeded  to  say — 

"  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  such  appre- 
hensions are  unreasonable,  and  so  long  as  they 
exist  many  will  be  reluctant  to  make  leases. 
They  think  if  they  have  to  contend  for  their 
rights  it  will  be  better  to  do  so  with  their  hands 
untied.  This  apprehension  with  some  goes  even 
further,  extending  not  merely  to  the  leasing,  but 
even  to  the  letting  of  land.  Some  people  ask 
the  question — is  it  not  much  safer  to  farm  the  land 
ourselves?  and  in  point  of  fact  a  great  many 
small  proprietors,  just  as  in  England,  have  long 
&rmcd  their  own  estates,  and  with,  I  under- 
stand, a  favourable  pecuniary  result.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  farmer  should  calmly  consider 
all  this,  and  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  just  to 
blame  the  landed  proprietors,  who,  under  these 
circumstances,  hesitate  to  let  on  lease,  and 
whether,  if  they  were  in  their  place,  they  would 
not,  perhaps,  do  the  same." 

I  have  now  brought  down  to  1866  the 


testimonies  as  to  the  state  of  feeling 
which  exists  between  the  landed  pro- 
prietors and  the  occupants  of  the  soil. 
However  much  we  may  regret  that 
feeling,  and  desire  to  remove  it,  the 
Legislature  must  deal  with  circumstances 
and  with  feelings  as  they  exist.  No  such 
feeling  exists  in  England,  and  therefore 
English  Gentlemen  have  difficulty  in 
forming  a  correct  opinion  upon  it ;  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  a 
general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  landed 
proprietors  in  Ireland  to  keep  their 
tenants  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  them- 
selves. Bemember  that  this  desire  is 
not  confined  to  those  landlords  who  may 
be  described  as  being  cruel  and  hard ;  it 
is  shared  in  by  landlords  who  would 
treat  their  tenants  kindly,  and  even  aid 
them  in  distress.  How  was  the  object 
of  the  landlords  accomplished  ?  Simply 
by  the  power  of  the  notice  to  quit.  I  am 
speaking,  of  course,  before  the  time  the 
Land  BiU  became  law.  In  a  trial  in 
which  I  was  engaged  I  examined  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  believed  to  have  a  large 
number  of  notices  to  quit,  but  he  denied 
it.  I  then  asked  him — "Did  you  not 
serve  some  last  year?"  "Yes,"  he 
replied,  "  but  I  do  that  every  year;  it  is 
part  of  the  management  of  my  estate.  I 
never  intend  to  act  upon  a  notice  ;  but  I 
want  to  be  able  to  take  any  field  or 
holding  in  case  I  should  wish  to  do  so, 
and,  therefore,  I  give  notice  to  quit  each 
year."  Yet  this  was  a  landlord  of  a 
humane  and  kindly  character,  who  would 
not  treat  a  tenant  harshly.  It  is  his 
desire  to  keep  the  tenants  under  his  own 
power  that  so  easily  reconciles  to  his 
conscience  the  practice  I  have  just  alluded 
to.  The  Irish  landlords  think  they  can 
do  much  better  for  the  tenant  than  he 
can  for  himself.  I  believe  that  a  country 
in  which  you  allow  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  serfdom 
never  can  be  prosperous,  never  can  be 
contented,  and  never  can  be  peaceful. 
Bad  landlords  wiU  abuse  the  power 
which  a  good  landlord  will  only  use  for 
a  beneficial  purpose.  The  landlords  who 
could  serve  notices  to  quit  have  two  powers 
in  their  hands.  They  have  the  powers  of 
capricious  eviction,  and  the  power  of 
arbitratorily  raising  the  rents.  While 
there  are  landlords  in  Ireland  who  would 
scorn  to  do  either  of  these  things,  there 
were  others  who  did  them  with  a  reckless 
cruelty  which  had  not  a  parallel  in 
history.    I  do  not  now  wish  to  dwell  on 
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the  fearful  scenes  enacted  between  1847 
and  1 852,  but  in  a  book  of  high  authoriiy, 
Mr.  Eay's  Social  Condition  of  Europe, 
I  find  it  stated  that  in  one  year,  1849, 
no  fewer  than  500,000  civil  bill  eject- 
ments were  served  in  Ireland;  and  I 
may  add  that  I  myself  have  seen  whole 
districts  desolated.  Sir  Mattiiew  Bar- 
rington  relates  that  immediately  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  Poor  Law  the  landlords 
of  Ireland  began  to  dear  their  estates 
by  notices  to  quit,  and  by  tumbling  down 
houses.  On  many  occasions  the  military 
were  brought  in  to  throw  down  houses, 
and  hundreds  of  people  were,  to  use  an 
expressive  phrase,  thrown  on  the  road, 
simply  because  the  landlords  wished  to 
get  rid  of  the  superabundant  popula- 
tion. Many  measures,  passed  by  states- 
men with  a  most  honest  intention  of 
doing  good  to  Ireland,  have  produced 
results  directly  the  reverse.  This  was 
because  they  were  framed  by  men  who 
had  not  the  knowledge  which  can  only 
be  acquired  by  residence  among  the 
people,  and  by  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  circumstances.  The 
case  of  the  Poor  Law  was  an  instance  of 
this,  for  it  ought  to  have  been  foreseen 
that  the  giving  of  relief  to  the  poor  would 
lead  to  tibie  very  evil  which  followed.  I 
will  give  one  instance  of  what  occurred. 
The  matter  came  into  &  court  of  justice 
because  the  landlord,  fortunately  for 
justice,  made  some  slight  mistake  in  his 
proceedings.  It  was  the  case  of  an  estate 
in  the  county  Meath,  and  there  were  on 
it  27  families.  It  was  admitted  that 
their  labour  made  the  property  rich  and 
profitable,  and  that  they  never  had  been 
in  arrear  one  half-year's  rent  during  the 
30  years  that  the  landlord  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  estate.  The  landlord  got 
embarrassed,  and  he  sold  the  estate  to  a 
gentleman  who  purchased  it  on  condi- 
tion that  all  the  tenants  should  be 
evicted.  The  landlord  concealed  this 
circumstance  from  the  tenants,  and  when 
he  served  them  with  notice  to  quit  told 
them  he  did  not  intend  to  act  upon  it. 
Well,  a  jury  of  landlords  gave  to  one  of 
the  evicted  tenants  the  full  value  of  the 
fee-simple  of  the  land.  Such  things,  it 
should  be  remembered,  could  not  be  done 
in  England,  for  Henry  VIII.  got  his 
Parliament  to  pass  an  Act  that  every 
landlord  who  piUled  down  a  house  should 
buUd  it  up  again  in  six  months,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  another 
Act  was  passed  that  gave  a  legal  right  of 
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relief  to  everyone  who  was  bom  on  the 
soil.  If  there  had  been  a  Law  of  Settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  many  of  the  landlords 
who  were  now  living  on  their  estate 
would  be  in  the  workhouse  to  which 
they  consigned  their  tenants.  But  there 
was  a  stilL  more  grievous  wrong — 
namely,  the  power  of  the  landlord  to 
confiscate  the  improvements  of  his  tenants 
in  Ireland.  All  the  improvements  of 
the  soil — certainly,  all  the  improvements 
made  up  to  a  very  recent  period — were 
effected  by  the  tenants.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  an  unscrupulous 
landlord  from  confiscating  these  improve- 
ments ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  done 
over  and  over  again.  Lord  Clarendon, 
I  think  it  was,  spoke  of  it  in  the  other 
House  as  a  legalized  robbery.  It  was 
to  that  state  of  things  that  the  Land  Act 
was  applied.  I  believe  l^at  any  Mend 
of  the  Irish  tenant  would  act  very 
wrongly  indeed  if  he  spoke  of  the  author 
of  that  Act  in  other  terms  than  those  of 
profound  respect,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the 
difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  and 
the  prejudices  he  had  to  meet.  I  give 
him  every  credit  for  that  Act.  At  the 
same  time,  I  regret  to  say  it  has  &iled, 
from  a  reason  which  I  foresaw,  as  you 
leave  to  the  landlords  the  power  of  evic- 
tion. In  the  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
no  device  that  the  Legislature  can  make 
can  prevent  them  bovx  converting  that 
tremendous  power  into  an  instrument  to 
render  themselves  absolute  despots  over 
their  tenants.  Still,  the  Act  established 
a  principle.  It  first  legalized  the  Ulster 
tenant-light.  Now,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that?  As  property  which  was 
omy  protected  by  custom,  and  to  which  i 
the  tenant  had  no  legal  claim  whatever, 
except  in  justice  and  in  honour,  was 
converted  into  a  legal  property,  that  is 
a  very  great  principle  as  applied  to  Irish 
land.  Next,  the  Act  gave  the  tenant  a 
property  in  his  improvements ;  that  pro- 
perty formerly  belonged  by  law  to  the 
landlords.  Whenever  a  tenantj  did  not 
hold  under  a  lease,  he  was  bound  to  sur- 
render the  lands  with  aU  the  improve- 
ments he  might  make  on  it ;  but  because 
justice  and  equity  were  required,  the 
Legislature  did  not  hesitate  to  override 
this  legal  power,  and  to  overrule  these 
covenants,  and  to  declare  that  the  tenant 
should  not  surrender  his  land  without 
getting  compensation  for  the  improve- 
ments he  had  effected.  I  do  not  say  if 
was    the    right    hon.    Gentleman    the 
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Member  for  Qreenwicli  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
vlio  first  laid  down  that  general  principle, 
for  Mr.  Napier,  the  Attorney  Generel  of 
Lord  Derby's  Administration,  brought 
in  a  Bill  for  Ireland,  which  would  enact 
more  strictly  than  did  the  Bill  of  1870 
that  the  tenant  should  be  compensated 
for  his  improvements.  Had  that  Bill 
passed  into  law  a  multitude  of  tenants 
would  have  been  kept  in  their  farms 
between  1852  and  1870,  and  many  an 
act  of  wrong  and  robbery  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  the  law  would  have  been 
prevented.  The  Land  Act  has  also 
established  the  principle  that  the  land- 
lord has  not  a  right  capriciously  to  evict, 
and  that  when  he  does  so  evict  it  imposes 
a  heavy  penalty  on  him.  When  a  land- 
lord evicts  a  tenant,  except  for  certain 
causes,  the  tenant  has  in  every  case  a 
right  to  be  compensated.  I  think  I  may 
argue  with  much  force  that  when  the 
Legislature  of  a  country  has  estabHshed 
a  principle,  it  may  fairly  be  called  upon 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  Land  Act 
has  now  been  in  force  for  five  years ;  at 
first  it  did  good,  no  doubt,  and  is  still 
doing  good ;  but  it  is  also  doing  harm. 
I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  if 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  had  been  actu- 
ated by  a  desire  to  cany  out  the  in- 
tents of  the  Legislature  the  results  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory,  and  there 
would  probably  have  been  no  necessify 
for  me  to  introduce  this  Bill.  The  first 
thing  I  have  complained  of  is  that  under 
that  Act  there  have  still  been  capricious 
evictions.  I  wish  to  avoid  mentioning 
names,  but  probably  everybody  knows 
the  county  I  mean,  when  I  say  that  in  a 
county  where  you  are  still  maintaining 
the  most  severe  form  of  unconstitution^ 
law  the  whole  district  was  excited  by 
notices  to  quit  served  on  the  estate  of 
one  gentleman.  ["Name!"]  I  will 
name  the  district — it  was  the  county  of 
Meath.  Can  anybody  who  knows  Ire- 
land deny  that  the  whole  county  of 
Meath  was  agitated  by  notices  to  quit 
served  by  one  man  over  his  estate,  in 
opposition  to  the  strong  remonstrances 
of  others  of  his  class,  and  that  evictions 
followed  ?  Qive  me  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  for  which  I  asked  you  last  year 
and  I  will  prove  all  my  statements  on* 
this  head.  Then,  ui  regard  to  destroy- 
ing the  tenant's  claims  for  improve- 
ments, I  must  mention  names,  because 
unfortunately  it  has  caused  great  excite- 
ment, and  die  honoured  name  of  the 


late  Duke  of  Leinster  was  mixed  up  with 
it.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Duke  or 
his  successor  wished  for  anything  of 
the  kind ;  but  late  one  night  a  document 
was  sent  tound  to  all  his  tenants  for 
them  to  sign,  with  a  message  that  if 
they  did  not  sign  it  they  would  be  served 
with  notices  to  quit  next  morning.  The 
document  purported  to  be  a  lease  from 
year  to  year,  so  worded  as  to  be  a  sur- 
render by  each  tenant  of  all  claims  for 
improvements.  Now,  was  it  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Land  Act  that  such  things 
should  occur  ?  I  do  not  like  to  say  there 
has  been  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Land  Act,  but  I  do  say 
the  generality  of  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land have  set  themselves  to  defeat  the 
Laud  Act  in  reference  to  the  improve- 
ments by  tenants.  In  proof  of  that  I 
have  here  forms  of  leases  which  have 
been  sent  to  tenants  to  execute,  and  it  is 
a  bad  sign  for  the  country  that  those 
documents  have  been  sent  to  me  pri- 
vately and  confidentially,  begging  me 
not  to  give  names,  lest  those  who  sent 
them  to  me  should  become  marked  per- 
sons by  the  landlords.  These  leases  are 
very  restrictive.  They  are  leases  from 
year  to  year,  6uid  they  contain  a  cove- 
nant at  the  end  that  the  tenant  is  not  to 
ask  for  compensation  under  any  legisla- 
tion, either  of  the  past  or  (in  some  cases) 
the  future.  In  another  case  a  noble 
Lord,  who  I  believe  would  do  nothing 
cruel  to  his  tenants,  nevertheless  had 
cruel  agents,  and  they  sent  notices  to 
every  one  of  the  tenants  telling  them 
there  was  to  be  a  new  letting  and  a 
raising  of  the  rent  beyond  what  many  of 
those  tenants  could  really  afford  to  pay. 
If  the  tenants  accepted  the  new  letting, 
as  in  the  end  they  did  after  remonstrance, 
they  abandoned  all  claim  for  past  im- 
provements. Now,  if  such  things  were 
to  be  done,  and  ib.ey  have  been  done 
throughout  Ireland,  every  tenant  should 
be  apprised  of  what  he  was  doing. 
When  he  signed  the  agreement  he 
should  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  he  was  surrendering  his 
claim  for  improvements,  whilst  giving 
his  landlord  an  increase  of  rent. 
I  believe  that  the  good  landlords  of  Ire- 
land are  acting  unwisely  in  their  own 
interests  in  not  having  a  full  inquiry 
into  this  matter.  I  consider  that  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  and  fair  for  the  land- 
lord to  raise  his  rent  in  certain  cases; 
but  I  am  certain  that  in  a  multitude  of 
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instances  the  increased  rent  can  only  be 
paid  by  the  tenant  because  of  the  im- 
provements he  has  himself  made  on  the 
farms,  and  which  the  Legislature  has 
declared  to  be  his  own  property.  In 
such  cases  the  raising  of  the  rent 
amounts  simply  to  confiscation  of  those 
improvements.  For  that  view  of  the 
matter,  I  have  authority  which  wiU  be 
respected  by  many  in  this  House — a 
gentleman  in  the  county  Limerick, 
uttering  the  opinions  of  his  father,  the 
late  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien.  I  am  not  a 
landlord,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  not 
qualified  to  g^ve  an  opinion,  but  as  far 
as  I  can  bear  personal  testimony,  I  may 
Bay  that  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  in  which 
I  have  been  consulted,  the  advice  I  have 
invariably  given  to  the  tenant  has  been 
— "If  you  can  afford  to  pay  this  in- 
creased rent,  do  so,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  eviction."  I  have  endeavoured 
to  state  the  real  and  true  effect  of  the 
Land  Act.  It  has  been  frittered  away. 
It  professed  to  secure  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right,  and  it  has  failed.  The  whole 
voice  of  Ulster  has  declared  it  to  be  a 
failure.  Even  the  hon.  Member  for 
Downpatrick  (Mr.  MulhoUand)  has  ac- 
knowledged its  failure.  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  considered  as  saying  anything 
inconsistent  with  the  credit  due  to  the 
late  Government  for  passing  that  great 
Act  when  I  say  that  the  subject  was  one 
which  required  far  more  delicacy  of 
treatment  and  more  comprehensive  care. 
The  Act,  however,  has  undoubtedly 
failed  to  a  great  extent  in  preventing 
capricious  evictions  and  securing  im- 
provements to  the  tenants.  I  therefore 
now  ask  the  House  to  join  with  me  in 
devising  some  means  by  which  this  un- 
fortunate land  question  can  be  settled, 
and  settled  for  ever,  so  that  any  man 
who  tries  to  upset  that  settlement  shall 
have  all  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of 
the  country  against  him.  I  confess  that 
in  all  these  matters  we  must  more  or 
less  touch  upon  the  rights  of  property, 
or  rather  upon  the  principles  on  which 
the  rights  of  property  rest,  and  there- 
fore questions  are  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
cussed, and  I  only  regret  that  the  Land 
Act  did  not  succeed  in  so  settling  them 
as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  further 
interference.  The  House  will  now  bear 
with  me  while  I  explain  what  I  propose 
to  effect  by  this  Bill.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  you  never  can  give  a 
tenant   security  of  tenure,  while  you 
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leave  the  landlord  the  power  of  arbi- 
trary eviction.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
I  am  Tight  in  proposing  to  take  away 
that  power  from  the  landlord.  I  deiy 
any  man  to  tell  me  how  to  give  security 
of  tenure  to  the  tenant  whilst  leaving 
the  landlord  at  pleasure  to  alter  the  rent. 
If  you  can  show  me  how  to  do  that,  I 
will  be  delighted  to  give  up  my  BUI.  I 
feel  the  responsibility  of  proposing  this 
measure.  I  may  almost  say  that  I  do 
it  with  reluctance,  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  for  the  tenants,  for 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
prosperity  of  all  classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  was  going  to  say  that  this 
Bill  was  a  permissive  one,  but  that  is 
not  quite  a  proper  word.  I  leave  it  to 
the  tenant  to  claim-  the  protection  of  this 
Act  whenever  he  wishes  to  do  so.  The 
landlord,  of  course,  has  the  power  in 
any  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
things  by  serving  a  notice  to  quit,  and 
therefore  virtually  neither  the  landlord 
nor  the  tenant  need  ever  resort  to  this 
Act,  although  I  leave  either  of  them  the 
option  of  doing  so.  I  can  conceive  many 
cases  in  which  a  tenant  holding  land  at 
a  moderate  rent,  and  living  under  such 
a  landlord  as  some  of  those  who  sit  in 
this  House,  would  never  have  occasion 
to  desire  to  resort  to  this  Act.  One 
other  portion  of  this  Bill  refers  to  the 
better  protection  of  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right,  and  another  portion  deals  with 
some  Amendments  in  the  Land  Act. 
These  are  only  minor  parts  of  the  Bill, 
although  I  believe  they  are  calculated 
to  do  much  good  for  Ireland.  The  case 
of  the  tenantry  of  Ulster  is  this — In  old 
times  their  ancestors,  who  were  Scotch 
or  English  settlers,  entered  upon  their 
lands  and  improved  them.  Those  lands 
were  made  the  subject  of  marriage 
settlements  and  family  provisions,  and 
in  ancient  times,  beyond  all  question, 
they  were  entitled  to  what  anybody 
would  gfive  for  the  tenant-right.  At 
length  the  landlords  tried  to  alter  the 
state  of  things.  It  began  with  the 
Devonshire  Commission,  issued  with  the 
best  intentions  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1845.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  said 
the  Ulster  tenant-right  was  giving  the 
tenants  a  right  in  the  soil,  and  he  ad- 
vised the  landlords  gradually  to  get  rid 
of  it.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
encroachments  which  had  been  made 
upon  the  Ulster  tenant-right.  The  land- 
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lords  said  to  their  tenants — "  "We  won't 
allow  you  to  sell  your  interest  in  the 
farm,  except  at  a  certain  price."  And 
I  know  that  in  the  North  of  Ireland  the 
price  of  the  tenant-right  is  limited  to  two 
years'  purchase.  I  say  that,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  Land  Act,  that  is  con- 
fiscation of  the  tenant's  property.  The 
Land  Act  recognized  the  custom  as  it 
had  always  existed ;  hut  how  had  the 
Act  heen  interpreted  ?  "When  the  Judges 
came  to  interpret  it,  they  said  the  custom 
which  had  been  legalized  was  only  the 
custom  which  existed  at  the  time  the 
Act  was  passed — namely,  the  restricted 
custom  which  had  grown  up  since  the 
Devonshire  Commission .  I  have  pointed 
out  that  the  new  lettings  break  the  con- 
tinuil^  of  the  title  to  compensation  for 
improvements,  and  the  result  is  very 
great  hardship  in  many  cases,  because  a 
man  who  made  improvements  before 
the  Act  passed  can  make  no  legal  claim 
for  them,  although  the  Act  shows  that  he 
has  morally  a  right  to  do  so.  A  landlord 
asks  a  man  to  give  up  his  farm  and  take 
a  new  letting  with  this  effect — that  the 
Courts  decide  that  the  new  letting  breaks 
the  continuity  of  title.  Now,  I  believe 
that  was  not  the  intention  of  those  who 
passed  the  Land  Act ;  and  another  pro- 
posal of  my  Bill,  to  which  I  attach  more 
importance,  is  that  I  propose  to  repeal 
the  most  mischievous  clause  in  the  Land 
Act,  which  provides  that  if  a  tenant  is 
rated  at  over  £50  he  can  contract  himself 
out  of  the  Act.  The  mischief  of  that  is 
that  it  nearly  counteracts  all  the  checks 
put  upon  capricious  evictions,  and  is  a 
direct  premium  upon  the  consolidation 
of  farms.  Tenants  themselves  watch  for 
that.  A  tenant  who  has  25  acres  goes 
to  his  landlord  and  says — "  If  you  evict 
another  tenant  and  let  me  have  his  land, 
I  can  contract  myself  out  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  and  I  will  pay  you  the 
compensation."  That  has  occurred  re- 
peatedly in  Ireland.  Of  course  the  man 
gives  an  exorbitant  rent  for  the  land. 
Do  not  imagine  that  the  day  of  exor- 
bitant prices  for  land  in  Ireland  is  gone 
by.  The  competition  is  more  and  niore 
close,  and  the  competition  is  increased 
as  men  are  returning  from  America, 
finding  the  country  is  not  all  they  ex- 
pected, and  are  outbidding  others  for 
the  land.  The  result  of  that  is  in  a 
g^at  degree  to  promote  the  consolida- 
tion of  forms.  I,  therefore,  propose  to 
repeal  that  power.    I  now  come  to  the 


main  provisions  of  this  Bill.  I  propose 
that  eveiT  tenant  shall  have  permission 
to  claim  m>m  the  Chairman  of  his  county 
the  benefit  of  his  improvements,  and  if 
he  does  that,  I  propose  that  a  certificate 
shall  be  given  him,  protecting  him 
against  eviction  by  his  landlord.  That 
wUl  establish  in  point  of  time  a  per- 
petuity of  tenure.  The  great  difficulty 
in  anything  of  this  kind  is  to  g^t  a 
tribunal  which  will  fairly  value  the  land. 
I  confess  that  is  a  difficulty  which  I 
have  found  it  very  hard  to  meet.  This 
idea  of  a  valued  rent  seems  to  be  getting 
largely  hold  of  some  of  the  landlords, 
and  I  see  that  some  of  them  suggest 
the  value  should  be  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment valuer.  There  are,  I  admit,  some 
attractions  in  that  proposal.  Another 
suggestion  is  that  the  appointment  of 
arbitrators  should  be  vested  in  three 
Privy  Councillors,  and,  some  time  ago, 
I  proposed  that  the  Judges  of  Assize 
should  appoint  them.  It  is,  however, 
a  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to 
find  a  tribunal  to  which  you  can  intrust 
the  task.  I,  therefore,  propose  by  this 
Bill  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  should 
each  select  one  arbitrator,  and  the  two 
arbitrators  thus  appointed  shall  agree 
on  a  third.  That  is  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  Bill ;  but  in  Committee  I  shall 
be  perfectly  ready  to  accept  any  bettor 
method  that  can  be  suggested  for  the 
appointment  of  arbitrators.  In  cases 
where  the  landlord  should  not  appear, 
I  suggest  that  the  rent  shall  be  assessed 
by  a  jury  composed  of  three  common  and 
three  special  jurors.  I  have  inserted  pro- 
visions for  dealing  with  cases  where  arbi- 
tration absolutely  breaks  down.  Those 
cases,  however,  I  apprehend,  will  be 
of  rare  occurrence.  Generally  it  will 
happen  that  the  two  arbitrators  ap- 
pointed by  the  landlord  and  tenant  and 
a  third  selected  by  them  will  fix  the 
rent.  I  defy  the  landlords  to  prove 
anything  against  that,  excepting  where 
the  tenant  wilfully  interferes  with  the 
proper  use  of  the  farm,  and  then  allows 
the  landlord  to  evict.  I  propose  to  take 
away  the  landlord's  power  of  arbitrary 
eviction  and  of  exacting  exorbitant  rent. 
Those  are  really  the  two  great  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bill.  It  is  easy  to  cavil  at 
detaUs,  but  those  are  not  matters  to  be 
discussed  on  the  second  reading.  The 
object  of  the  Bill  is  to  give  the  tenants 
perpetuity  of  tenure  and  a  valued  rent, 
with    power  to  vary  the  rent  after  a 
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certain  period  of  time ;  and  that  prin- 
ciple has  already  been  acknowledged  in 
legislation.  I  propose  that  the  tenant 
should  still  continue  a  tenant  from  year 
to  year,  with,  however,  protection  against 
the  arbitrary  notice  to  quit.  That  will 
not  leave  him  with  more  dominion  over 
the  land  than  he  has  at  present.  He 
cannot,  for  instance,  plough  up  ancient 
pastures,  and  he  is  never  to  use  the  land 
but  for  the  purposes  of  agriculturad  or 
pasture  holding.  If  the  land  becomes 
more  valuable  he  cannot  let  it  out  with- 
out the  landlord's  licence ;  but  in  cases 
of  very  large  farms  I  propose  to  allow 
the  tenant  to  sublet  small  quantities  as 
a  protest  against  the  system  of  con- 
solidating. That,  however,  is  not  a 
leading  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  might 
be  amended  in  Committee.  I  believe 
we  should' extend  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right  in  its  original  form  to  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  A  witness  before  the  Boyal 
Commission  used  the  strong  expression 
when  he  said  that — "  If  you  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  Ulster  tenant  you 
make  a  Tipperary  of  Down."  We  can 
try  if  the  Ulster  tenant-right  will  not 
make  a  Down  of  Tipperary.  The  Ulster 
tenant-right,  before  it  was  legalized,  was 
sustained  by  the  Commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord  that  any  attempt  to 
interfere  with  it  would  only  lead  to  vio- 
lence. We  hear  every  day  of  the  peace 
and  the  order  of  the  North  of  Ireland. 
We  also  hear  of  its  prosperity,  and  I 
am  proud  of  it.  The  North  of  Ireland 
is  my  birthplace,  and  I  am  proud  of  its 
order  and  of  its  prosperity ;  but  to  what 
is  the  prosperity  owing  ?  Give  to  the 
people  of  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  the 
same  rights  enjoyed  by  the  Ulster  tenant, 
and  the  tenant  of  Tipperary  would  be 
as  loyal  and  as  attached  to  his  landlord 
as  the  tenant  of  Ulster.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
a  gentleman  differing  &om  me  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  has  resided  in  Italy, 
and,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Tuscany,  where  a  wonderful  effect 
had  been  caused  by  Leopold  the  Re- 
former, he  said  that  the  attention  of  the 
English  Legislature  should  be  extended 
to  the  means  of  cultivating  the  soil  in 
Ireland.  I  really  propose  nothing  more 
than  to  extend  the  Ulster  tenant-right 
to  the  rest  of  Ireland.  You  cannot  do 
it  by  direct  enactment.  It  is  one  thing 
to  say  you  protect  it  where  it  exists,  and 
another  thing  to  say  you  protect  it  where 

Mr.  Butt 


it  does  not  exist;  but,  practically,  this  Bill 
if  fairly  considered  does  nothing  more  than 
extend  the  Ulster  tenant-right,  and  I  be- 
Heve  it  would  be  followed  by  the  same 
results.  I  will  now  detain  the  House  a 
few  minutes  by  referring  to  some  inci- 
dents which,  I  confess,  have  had  effect 
on  my  own  mind  in  reference  to  the  value 
of  giving  security  to  the  tenants.  One 
of  the  incidents  is  an  old  one,  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Arthur  Young,  who  certainly 
described  in  a  striking  way  what  was 
the  benefit  of  giving  security  to  tenants. 
He  says  that  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
six  children  met  Sir  WUliam  Osborne  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  The  man  could 
get  no  land,  and  Sir  William  Osborne 
gave  him  12  acres  of  heathy  land,  and 
£4  to  stock  it  with.  ■  Twelve  years  after- 
wards, when  Young  revisited  Ireland, 
he  went  to  see  the  man,  and  found  him 
with  his  12  acres  under  fuU  cultivation. 
Three  other  persons  he  foimd  settled  in 
the  same  way,  and  he  says  their  industry 
had  no  bounds,  nor  was  the  day  long 
enough  for  their  energy.  He  says  if 
you  give  tenants  security,  and  let  them 
be  certain  of  enjoying  the  rewards  of 
their  labour;  and  treat  them  as  Sir 
William  Osborne  did,  there  would  be 
no  better  or  more  industrious  farmers  in 
the  world.  I  have  often  thought  of  that, 
and  have  said  that  if  there  had  been  men 
like  Sir  William  Osborne  to  give  em- 
ployment to  those  who  have  been  evicted, 
and  who  took  part  in  the  Irish  insurrec- 
tion, there  would  not  have  been  a  better 
set  of  farmers  in  the  Kingdom.  Now 
let  me  refer  to  another  case.  A  Eoman 
Catholic  prelate,  whom  I  can  respect  as 
much  as  a  prelate  of  my  own  Church, 
was  examined  before  a  Committee  of  this 
House,  and  illustrated  the  adyantages  of 
giving  security  to  the  tenants.  He  de- 
scribes how  he  one  day  saw  a  man  enter 
into  occupation  of  some  land.  There  waa 
nothing  but  a  barren  heath,  and  he 
saw  the  man  carr3nng  on  his  back  ma- 
nure which  he  had  brought  £rom  a  road 
two  miles  distant.  Two  years  after  the 
Prelate  again  passed  that  way,  and  he 
found  corn  growing  on  what  had  been 
the  heath,  and  a  house  built  there.  It 
had  all  been  done  by  the  man  himseb^ 
and  the  simple  cause,  he  had  a  lease, 
and  was  thus  secure  of  his  tenancy.  The 
Prelate  then  went  to  another  man  who 
had  no  lease,  and  who  said — "  If  I  did 
the  same  as  my  neighbour  has  done  my 
landlord  would  not  only  ask  for  an  in- 
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crease  of  rent  upon  my  improyements, 
but  also  upon  what  I  now  hold."  That 
is  the  sort  of  discouragement  there  is 
to  industry  all  over  Ireland,  and  it  pro- 
ceeds &om  the  desire  of  the  landlord 
not  so  much  to  extract  money  &om  the 
tenants — that  is  but  an  incident — but 
from  the  desire  to  keep  the  tenants  in 
their  power.  Why,  on  some  estates  in 
Ireland  they  cannot  marry,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  landlord's  agent,  and 
at  the  risk  of  being  evicted.  ["No,  no."] 
I  assure  you  that  those  rules  still  prevail 
on  many  estates  in  Ireland.  Another  rule 
which  used  to  exist  was  that  the  tenant 
should  not  harbour  a  man  at  night. 
There  is  a  stoiy  of  one  poor  boy  whose 
mother  had  been  evicted  from  a  farm, 
and  who  sought  shelter  with  his  uncle ; 
the  uncle  would  have  let  him  in,  but  his 
neighbours  said  he  must  not,  or  the 
agent  would  evict  them  all.  Therefore, 
the  boy  was  shut  out,  and  next  morning 
was  found  lying  at  the  door  a  lifeless 
corpse.  The  men  who  had  refused  him 
admittance  were  tried  for  murder  and 
were  convicted  of  manslaughter,  their 
defence  being  that  they  did  not  dare  by 
the  rules  of  their  farms  to  give  him 
shelter.  Now,  no  rights  of  property  can 
give  a  man  such  dominion  as  that  over 
his  tenants,  any  more  than  property  can 
give  dominion  over  the  thews  and  sinews 
of  your  servants.  Now,  these  evils  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  taking  away 
the  arbitrary  power  of  eviction,  and 
allowing  the  tenant  to  hold  his  farm  at 
a  valued  rent.  The  condition  of  every 
Irish  estate  was  orig^ally  to  give  secu- 
rity of  tenure.  Your  landlords  have  not 
done  it.  Your  ancestors  were  placed 
there  not  to  be  lords  over  the  people, 
but  to  settle  and  plant  the  country,  and 
you  are  there  still  among  the  people 
whom  you  have  neither  conciliated  nor 
subdued.  There  is  not  a  landlord  in 
Ireland  who  holds  land  except  on  trust 
for  creating  upon  it  a  contented  te- 
nantry. I  go  upon  the  great  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  which  will  allow  no 
rights  of  property  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  general  good.  I  go  upon  the  prin- 
ciples established  by  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
and  I  ask  you,  as  you  value  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  to  carry  those  principles  into 
full  and  beneficial  effect.  I  will  say 
nothing  more  about  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land, or  I  shall  be  chained  with  making 
a  stereotyped  peroration.  I  have  no 
official  responsibility  for  the  peace  of 


Ireland;  but  I  have  the  responsibility 
attaching  to  every  man  who  takes  ever 
so  humble  a  part  in  public  affairs  to 
promote  peace  and  tranquillity.  I  have 
the  anxiety  which  any  man  must  feel 
who  looks  back  on  the  ruin,  desolation, 
and  misery  brought  to  many  parts  of 
Ireland  by  that  civil  war — ^for  it  was  a 
civil  war  —  which  has  raged  between 
landlord  and  tenant  since  the  days  of 
the  Cromwellian  confiscations,  and  who 
regards  with  trembling  the  indications 
of  a  renewal  of  the  war.  I  rejoice  to  say 
that  those  indications  have  at  present 
come  only  from  the  landlords.  1  trust 
they  will  cease  before  they  come  from 
the  tenants.  But  it  is  oidy  by  giving 
protection  to  these  tenants  that  you  can 
have  security  against  a  return  to  that 
state  of  things  which  every  man  of  right 
feeling  deplored.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (Ifr.  Butt.) 

Mb.  G.  CLIVE  said,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Sussex,  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  move  the  rejection  of 
the  BUI — in  doing  so,  however,  he 
would  not  detain  the  House  at  any 
length.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Limerick  (Mr.  Butt)  had  remarked 
that  if  the  Ulster  tenant-right  were  given 
to  Tipperary,  Tipperary  would  become 
such  a  county  as  Down,  Now,  he  had 
very  high  authority  for  stating  that 
there  was  no  county  in  Ireland  more 
peaceable,  as  regarded  its  land  tenure, 
than  Tipperary  at  present.  He  disputed 
the  facts  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick;  and  in  questioning 
the  hon.  and  learned  Members  estimate 
of  the  Irish  landlords,  he  appealed  to 
the  authority  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  on  this  point,  who 
said  last  year  that  Irish  landlords  were 
no  worse  than  other  landlords.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  BiU  was  three-fold — ^first,  to 
prevent  eviction ;  secondly,  to  enable  the 
rent  to  be  fixed  by  a  Chairman  of  a 
county  or  by  a  jury ;  and,  thirdly,  to 
give  the  tenant  the  power  of  sale.  It 
was  Only  necessary  to  mention  these 
three  points  to  show  that  no  measure 
more  subversive  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty or  more  full  of  fatal  precedents 
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for  England  and  Scotland  had  ever 
been  introduced.  He  would  like  to 
know  what  Irish  landlords,  as  a  body, 
had  done,  or  what  their  conduct  had 
been,  to  justify  such  a  Bill,  which  would 
not  only  virtually  deprive  them  of  their 
property,  but  would  substitute  the  occu- 
pier in  every  case,  where  hitherto  the 
landlord  had  had  control  over  the  estate  ? 
In  fact,  the  landlord  would  be  deprived 
of  all  interest  in  his  estate  by  the  Bill, 
and  if  that  was  done  the  sooner  he  got 
out  of  the  country  the  better.  His  posi- 
tion would  be  reduced  to  that  of  merely 
a  rent  charger.  He  hoped  both  sides  of 
the  House  would  join  to  reject  the  mea- 
sure in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  their  opinion  of  its  merits. 
He  had  observed  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Limerick  did  not 
seem  very  anxious  to  refer  to  the  B^orts 
of  the  Committees  of  the  House  of  Lords 
or  Commons  before  the  passing  of  the 
late  Land  Act,  but  went  back  200  years 
and  more  for  arguments  to  support  his 
case.  What  had  Lord  Plunket  said 
about  such  a  mode  of  reasoning  ?■  His 
words  were  to  this  eflfeot,  that  when 
abuses  of  200  years'  ago  were  al- 
luded to,  it  was  done  for  ttie  purpose  of 
idle  invective  and  nothing  more.  The 
state  of  things  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  referred  had  ceased 
to  exist.  If  in  any  particulars  the  Act 
of  1871  had  failed  to  carry  out  its  ob- 
ject, let  there  be  a  Committee  of  inquiry. 
The  BUI  would  introduce  a  gigantic  sys- 
tem of  copyhold.  It  would  introduce 
fixity  where  there  should  be  flexibility ; 
it  would  reduce  the  landlord  to  nothing, 
and  make  the  tenant  virtually  the  owner ; 
and  it  would  have  the  effect  of  intro- 
ducing a  fresh  class  of  proprietors  much 
more  selfish  and  unwelcome  to  the  la- 
bouring class  than  the  present  proprietors 
were.  There  might  be  a  small  mino- 
rity of  the  Irish  landlords  who  abused 
their  rights,  but  to  pass  such  a  measure 
as  this  on  account  of  a  small  minority 
would  be  most  destructive.  And  who 
would  be  benefited  by  the  Bill?  The 
existing  occupiers  only,  at  the  expense 
of  future  occupiers.  It  struck  him  that 
the  labouring  classes  in  Ireland,  once 
the  matter  was  clearly  put  before  them, 
would  be  the  last  to  wish  for  such  a  Bill. 
He  begged  to  move  that  it  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Me.    HEEBEET,   in  seconding    the 
Amendment  said :  It  would,  of  course, 

Mr.  Clue 


Sir,  have  been  open  to  me  to  choose  be- 
tween the  alternative  of  either  walking 
out  of  this  House  without  voting  or 
voting  for  it,  well  knowing  that  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  would  not 
be  carried ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  far  more 
manly  course  to  come  forward  here  and 
state  publicly  what  my  opinions  are.  I 
think  every  one  is  entitled  to  his  opinion 
on  this  subject ;  and  I  think  it  wUl  oe  \m- 
derstood  that  in  expressing  my  opinion, 
should  I  say  anything  to  offend  the  pre- 
judices of  my  Friends  behind  me,  that 
offence  will  be  unintentionally  given.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  hear  what  some  of 
these  Gentlemen  behind  me  will  be  able 
to  say  that  they  have  done  on  their 
own  estates  in  Ireland  what  is  rigidly  re- 
quired of  them  in  this  Bill — whettierthey 
will  say  that  they  have  acted  up  to  their 
own  wishes,  and  have  given  to  their 
tenants  all  those  privileges  which  have 
been  demanded  for  them  by  those  who 
have  introduced  the  Bill.  Those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  do  not  hold  property  can 
perfectly  well  come  to  this  House,  pro- 
mise anything,  and  see  the  landlord  de- 
spoiled ;  for  it  cannot  affect  them  a  bit. 
I  think  myself  that  the  Land  Act  is  not 
as  perfect  as  I  should  like  to  see  it — I 
will  go  that  length  with  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen behind  me  ;  and  I  would  gladly 
support  a  measure  that  would  give  to 
the  tenants  in  Ireland  that  security 
which  the  Land  Act  was  supposed  to 
have  given  them.  I  say  that,  because  I 
happen  to  hold  property  in  Ireland.  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  done  a  harsh 
act  to  my  tenantry ;  I  have  done  my  best 
to  carry  out  the  trust  that  has  been  re- 
posed in  me  as  a  landlord,  and  yet  no  one 
has  suffered  more  from  misrepresenta- 
tions in  the  public  Press  than  I  have  done 
— accusations  of  harsh  treatment  have 
been  brought  forward  against  me,  which, 
when  brought  to  the  test  of  investigation, 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  I  have 
received  apologies  from  the  reverend 
gentlemen  and  the  newspapers  who  had 
made  them.  I  look  upon  this  Bill  in  a 
different  light  from  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  have  come  to  this  House  to  support  it. 
I  myself  think  that  instead  of  its  being 
called  a  Land, Tenure  Bill  it  should  be 
called  a  Land  Transfer  Bill,  for  it  vir- 
tually hands  over  the  property  of  the 
landlord  to  the  tenant.  There  is  in  the 
Preamble  of  the  Bill  these  words — 

"  Which  will  make  tho  land  more  productive 
for  the  general  good,  and  hotter  secure  the  rents 
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payable,  and  thereby  jiromote  the  well-heiiig  of 
the  community  at  large." 

Nov,  what  class  of  the  community  at 
large  does  the  Bill  benefit  ?  It  certainly 
does  affect  the  landlords,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  robs  them.  But  for  -whose 
well-being  is  the  Bill  ?  Not  for  the  la- 
bourers, because  there  is  little  mention 
in  this  £iU  of  the  labourer,  and  it  does 
nothing  for  them.  Do  hon.  Gentlemen 
think  that  this  BUI  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  labourers,  whose  an- 
cestors might  have  been  on  the  land  be- 
fore the  tenants,  and  who  might  think 
they  had  a  better  right  to  it  them- 
selves, would  stand  qnietly  by  and  see 
the  landlord  obliged  to  hand  over  his 
rights  to  perhaps  a  Scotchman?  How 
is  this  Bill  to  act  ?  First  of  all,  it  con- 
tains tenant-right ;  second,  fixity  of  te- 
nure ;  and  thirdly,  fair  rent.  How  un- 
fair this  treatment  will  be  in  the  case  of 
a  landlord  who  has  endeavoured  to  do 
his  duty  by  his  tenants,  and  who  has 
spent  a  lot  of  money  on  the  estate !  I 
know  landlordswhohavesacrificedagreat 
deal  for  their  tenants.  I  think  I  can  say 
that  for  the  landlords.  I  will  put  it  in 
this  way.  Supposing  this  Bill  happens 
to  become  law,  what  would  you  do  in 
the  case  of  an  estate  on  which  there  has 
been  no  expenditure,  and  another  estate 
on  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
expenditure  ?  As  regards  fixity  of  tenure, 
I  myself  am  one  of  those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  instances  in  which  the  fixity  of 
tenure  would  operate  very  hardly ; — sup- 
pose the  landlord  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  a  man  who  would  not  do  anything 
in  spite  of  all  that  you  might  do  for  him. 
Then  as  to  the  fair  rent — what  is  a  fair 
rent  ?  There  is  an  endless  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  If  rents  are  to 
be  paid  on  a  valuation,  and  the  tenant 
neglected  his  farm,  the  landlord  would 
suffer,  while  the  tenant  would  be  barely 
able  to  extract  a  livelihood.  Or  you 
may  often  see,  on  the  same  townland,  a 
man  paying  a  high  rent,  but  he  is  in- 
dustrious and  prospers,  while  his 
neighbour  who  pays  next  to  nothing  is 
lazy  and  starves.  Who  can  say  what 
is  a  fair  rent  under  such  contrasting 
circumstances?  Then  the  Bill  enal)les 
the  tenant  to  break  any  contract  he  may 
enter  into  with  his  landlord.  Well,  if 
you  legalized  the  breaking  of  contracts 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  you  would 
go  on  and  extend  the  same  principle  to 
all  agreements  whatever.     I  should  like 
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very  much  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
South  of  Ireland.  In  Clauses  16  and  17 
the  Bill  deals  with  middlemen.  Per- 
haps the  House  does  not  know  what  a 
middleman  is?  The  middleman  is  a 
man  who  begins  by  getting  hold  of  a 
large  tract  of  land,  and  then  sublets  it  to 
different  tenants.  I  look  upon  that  class 
as  one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  the 
country ;  for  he  it  is  who  rack-rents  the 
land,  and  brings  odium  on  the  real  land- 
lord. Did  this  BiU  propose  to  get  rid  of 
middlemen  ?  Not  at  all.  Yet  I  know 
one  of  this  class  who  pays  some  £20  a- 
year  for  a  piece  of  land,  and  by  screw- 
ing up  the  rents  gets  about  £400  a-year 
from  the  tenants.  I  know  cases  in  which 
the  tenants  are  praying  the  landlord  to 
step  in  and  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of 
things.  As  to  the  system  of  allowing 
the  Chairman  to  settle  the  rent,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  he  will  like  it.  I 
was  told  the  other  day  by  two  gentlemen 
that  in  cases  of  capital  crime  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  a  conviction — I  think  that 
is  a  serious  state  of  things — yet  how 
would  a  jury  of  tenant  farmers,  in  de- 
fault of  the  Chairman,  act  under  this 
Bill  ?  They  are  men  of  the  same  class, 
living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  who 
would  never  incur  the  odium  of  putting 
up  the  rent.  I  think  the  Bill  takes  the 
land  from  the  landlord,  because  he  has 
not  the  power  to  get  the  smallest  com- 
pensation from  anybody.  I  will  take 
Munster  alone.  There,  I  believe,  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  tenant  farmers  some 
£18,000,000  or  £19,000,000  sterling. 
Again,  I  will  take  my  own  coimty  of 
Kerry.  Suppose  the  landlords  there 
were  to  say — "  I  will  grant  the  tenants 
leases  in  perpetuity  for  five  years  pre- 
mium calculated  on  their  present  rental." 
Now,  the  valuation  of  Kerry  is  about 
£284,500,  and  farms  in  that  county  are 
let  at  about  one- third  over  the  valuation. 
Deducting  £31,000  for  valuation  of 
towns,  there  would  remain  a  total  tene- 
ment valuation  of  about  £350,000.  If 
that  were  multiplied  by  five,  it  would 
produce  £1,700,000 ;  and  that  would  re- 
present the  sum  which  the  landlords  of 
Kerry  would  be  able  to  put  into  their 
pockets,  provided  they  agreed  to  sell 
their  interest  to  the  tenants  in  perpetuity 
at  the  present  rent.  Yet  this  Bill  would 
immediately  put  this  sum  into  the 
pockets  of  the  tenants,  and  the  landlords 
would  get  nothing.    As  to  the  shooting 
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provisions,  it  seems  to  be  a  strange 
thing  to  take  away  the  amusements  of  a 
man.  You  want  landlords  to  lire  in 
Ireland,  and  yet  you  intend  by  this  Bill 
to  take  away  their  amusements.  With 
reference  to  the  sub-division  clause,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  its  effect  will  sim- 
ply be  to  revert  to  the  old  pernicious 
system  of  middlemen.  Every  tenant  of 
400  acres  would  immediately  set  to  work 
and  divide  it  into  12  or  14  lots,  and  the 
melancholy  result  would  be  to  have  little 
cottiers  all  over  the  country.  As  to 
the  labourers,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  treated  by  the  tenants  is  shameful — 
if  a  landlord  used  them  so  he  would  be 
held  up  as  a  target  for  every  one  to  shoot 
at.  It  is  a  melancholy  state  of  things  to 
see  our  countrymen  going  out  of  the 
country;  but  then  you  propose  to  g^to  the 
otherextreme,  which  would  bejustas  bad. 
I  know  the' South  of  Ireland,  and  I  know 
the  way  in  which  the  unfortunate  la- 
bourer is  screwed  down  by  the  tenant — 
it  is  something  shameful.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  facts,  and  I  will  challenge  correc- 
tion. I  have  heard  labourers  say — 
"When  anything  is  done  for  us  in  the 
House  of  Commons  I  hope  it  will  be 
under  the  head  landlord,  and  not  under 
the  fiEumer."  I  think  the  fixing  of  the 
rate  by  the  Chairman  and  jury  is  most 
ridiculous ;  in  fact,  to  speak  of  tenant  far- 
mers fixing  a  rate  is  pretty  much  the  same 
as  asking  the  butcher  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  the  farmer  ought  to  sell  his  meat. 
Perhaps  the  tenant  farmer  would  like  it, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  right.  In 
every  section  there  is  something  to  ope- 
rate against  the  unfortunate  landlord. 
To  show  you  this  you  need  only  take 
beef,  mutton,  barley,  &c.,  with  butter  and 
pork.  The  landlord  might  stand  some 
chance  of  getting  a  little  more,  but  they 
are  with  the  (greatest  care  left  out  of  the 
Bill.  I  have  already  described  the 
Bill  as  one  for  the  confiscation  of  theland- 
lord's  property — but  it  does  not  follow 
that  it  will  really  benefit  the  tenant 
farmers.  Aatonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
this  Bill  does  not  content  the  tenant  far- 
mers. Here  is  a  resolution  of  the  Far- 
mers' Club  in  Cork — 

"  That  while  thanking  Mr.  Butt  for  his  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  the  tenant  farmers,  we  feel 
this  Bill  does  not  come  up  to  our  expectations." 

I  do  not  expect  this  Bill  to  pass ;  but  it 
is  creating,  and  has  created,  a  vast 
amount  of  mischief  which  cannot  be 

Mr.  Serhert 


eradicated.  It  has  persuaded  people  in 
the  South — and,  in  fact,  all  over  Ireland 
— that  they  can  acquire  the  property  of 
the  landlord,  and  by  means  of  this  House 
— it  keeps  up  the  continual  agitation.  I 
am  only  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  Irish  farmer,  and  I  will  go  any 
length  to  promote  a  Land  Bill  for  the 
purpose  01  doing  that;  but  I  cannot 
pledge  myself  to  support  a  Bill  which 
transfers  the  property  of  the  landlord  to 
the  tenant. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this 
day  six  months" — {Mr.  Clive.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
'  now  *  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Captain  NOLAN  observed  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  Herbert) 
had  taken  a  number  of  small  objectiona 
to  the  Bill;  but  he  had  no  doubt  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  would  be  quite  ready 
to  meet  those  objections  in  Committee, 
and  in  particular  in  regard  to  those 
articles  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
referred  to  as  being  left  out  of  the  Bill, 
he  gave  his  vote  for  inserting  them. 
The  hon.  Member  had  also  objected  to 
the  proposal  that  the  Chairman  should 
settle  the  rent.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Chairman  did  not  settle  the  rent,  but 
that  was  a  point  upon  which  an  agree- 
ment might  be  come  to  in  Committee. 
And  so  as  to  the  shootings — he  had  no 
doubt  the  tenant  would  very  willingly  sur- 
render them.  He  had  himself  introduced 
a  Bill  on  this  subject,  which  he  preferred 
to  that  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend. 
With  regard  to  fixity  of  tenure  it  ran  in 
parallel  lines  for  nine-tenths  of  its  course 
with  the  present  measure,  but  there  were 
other  differences  between  the  two  BUls. 
He  had  every  confidence  they  would 
carry  this  measure,  or  some  one  very  like 
it,  before  long.  In  the  division  to-day 
there  would  no  doubt  be  an  English, 
majority  against  it ;  but  how  would  the 
numbers  stand  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
Members?  It  was  said  that  the  agita- 
tion was  fictitious — but  the  other  night 
they  did  not  venture  to  say  that  the 
agitation  on  the  franchise  was  fictitious 
— and  an  agitation  would  go  on  until 
some  Government  stepped  in  and  settled 
the  question,  he  anticipated  very  much 
on  the  basis  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member   for   Limeriok.     The 
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hon.  Member  for  Keiry  had  made  a 
rather  clever  hit,  in  attempting  to  set 
the  labourers  against  the  tenants;  but 
he  thought  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Luneriok  would  be  well  contented 
to  leave  the  passing  of  the  Bill  to  the 
labourers.  He  admitted  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  acted  a  manly  part  in  boldly 
stating  his  opinions,  not  contenting  him- 
self with  giving  a  silent  vote  against  the 
Bill ;  but  he  could  not  approve  the  sug- 
gestion he  had  made  that  those  who  had 
property  in  Ireland,  but  declined  to  carry 
out  all  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  in  the 
case  of  their  own  tenantry,  had  no  busi- 
ness to  vote  for  it.  Surely,  hon.  Members 
might  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  without  being  pledged  to  support 
all  its  details. 

Mb.  JOHN  GEOEGE  MACCAETHT 
regretted  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kerry  (Mr.  Herbert),  to  whose  interest- 
ing speech  he  had  listened  with  great 
attention,  had  not  imitated  the  judicial 
calmnees  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  in  proposing  the  Bill. 
He  spoke  of  the  Bill  as  one  of  landlord 
spoliation — of  landlord  robbery.  Surely 
an  hon.  Member  should  not  make  such 
statements  in  the  House  without  being 
able  to  prove  them.  If  the  BUI  became 
law,  it  would  not  take  &om  the  limdlord 
one  acre — not  one  rood — it  would  not 
take  from  him  one  pound  of  rent,  or  one 
legal  right  he  now  possessed.  Then  as 
to  the  strange  assertion  that  the  BiU 
would  take  from  the  landlord  and  transfer 
to  the  podket  of  the  tenants  of  one  single 
county,  £18,000,000  or  £15,000,000 
— the  hon.  Gentleman  entirely  miscon- 
ceived the  BiU,  for  evety  tenant  who 
applied  for  security  of  tenancy  must  do 
so  subject  to  having  his  rent  revised. 
The  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kerry  were  entirely  founded  on  miscon- 
oeptions.  It  was  desirable  to  disem- 
barrass this  discussion  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  aU  irrelevant  and  irritating 
topics.  The  question  was  not  one  be- 
tween class  and  class.  In  that,  as  in  other 
cases,  to  do  evU  that  good  might  come  was 
the  policy  of  inducing  disaster  through 
disaster.  If  they  violated  one  right  of 
the  landlord,  they  would  curse  the  coun- 
try for  generations  to  come  with  a  sense 
of  insecurity,  which,  of  aU  things,  was 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  tenant ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  violated 
one  real  right  of  the  tenant,  they  would 
8top  improvement,   diminidi  rent,  en- 


danger peaoe,  and  deteriorate  the  value 
of  nearly  every  acre  which  the  landlord 
possessed.  Those  who  knew  the  Irish 
best  knew  that  they  would  be  the  last 
to  disturb  social  peace  —  what  reaUy 
brought  about  the  disturbed  state  of 
things  in  Ireland  was  the  perpetration 
of  abuse.  The  two  real  issues  before 
them  were — Was  the  existing  system  of 
land  tenure  in  Ireland  defective,  and,  if 
so,  was  this  BiU  calculated  to  remedy  its 
defects  ?  In  answer  to  the  first  question, 
he  would  briefly  call  attention  to  the 
state  of  Irish  land  tenure  before  1870. 
According  to  the  Valuation  Betums  pre- 
pared for  the  Act  of  1870,  they  had  above 
20,000,000  of  acres  of  valuable  land  in 
Ireland.  Those  20,000,000  of  acres  were 
owned  by  some  20,000  owners,  they  were 
occupied  by  some  600,000  tenants,  and 
they  were  maintained  by  an  agricultural 
population  amounting  to  4,500,000 — 
bemg  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
population  of  Ireland.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  tenants,  about  one-third  pur- 
sued their  industry  under  the  tenancy 
known  inaccurately  as  tenancy  at  wilL 
To  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  it  was 
objected  that  it  was  a  custom  merely, 
and  that  it  was  not  sanctioned  by  law : 
to  leases  it  was  objected  that  leases 
sometimes  were  so  arbitraiy  that  the 
tenants  were  better  without  them ;  and 
to  tenancy-at-wiU  it  was  objected,  on 
the  ground  of  its  effect  upon  the  chief 
circumstances  of  agricultural  holding 
— namely,  rent,  tenure,  and  improve- 
ment: it  dealt  with  rent  by  making 
it  completely  dependent  on  the  wiU  of 
the  landlord,  so  that  no  tenant-at-wiU 
could  know  what  terms,  or  at  how  large 
a  rent,  he  would  .hold  his  land  in  the 
nest  year.  It  dealt  with  tenure  by 
making  it  completely  precarious,  so  that 
no  tenant-at-wiU  could  tell  whether  he 
would  hold  his  land  the  next  year  or  not. 
It  dealt  with  improvements  by  throwing 
the  burden  of  improvements  upon  the 
tenant,  whUe  virtuaUy  enacting  that 
when  improvements  were  made  by  the 
tenant  they  should  become  the  property 
of  the  landlord.  Such  was  the  character 
of  the  Irish  land  tenure  before  the  Land 
Act  was  passed.     The  Irish  Land  Act 

E reposed  to  legalize  Ulster  tenant-right ; 
ut  various  doubts  and  difiBculties  had 
arisen,  and  it  was  the  object  of  the  first 
part  of  this  BiU  to  cure  those  doubts  and 
remove  those  difBculties.  Surely  this 
part  of  the  BiU  was  entitled  to  cordial 
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support.  It  did  no  more  than  follow  out 
the  lines  already  laid  down  by  Par- 
liament, and  only  secured  to  the  tenant 
the  benefit  which  Parliament  intended 
to  secure  to  him.  The  Act  recognized 
the  right  of  the  tenant  to  his  own  im- 
provements ;  but  omissions  rendered  that 
part  of  the  Act  almost  nugatory.  In 
particular  it  permitted  a  majority  of  the 
tenants  to  contract  themselves  out  of 
the  benefits  the  Act  was  intended  to 
secure  to  them.  The  Bill  proposed  to 
remedy  these  defects.  The  Act  dealt 
indirectly  with  insecurity  of  tenure,  and 
arbitrary  raising  of  rents,  by  inflicting 
penalties  on  a  capricious  or  unjust  land- 
lord ;  and  this  part  of  the  Act  had  proved 
inefifective,  for  it  allowed  the  landlord  to 
escape  the  penalties  it  was  intended  to 
impose ;  and  the  main  purpose  of  the 
third  part  of  this  BiU  was  to  remedy 
these  defects  and  to  procure  for  the  Irish 
tenantry  what  the  Land  Act  proposed  to 
give  them — security  of  tenure,  security 
against  arbitrary  eviction,  and  against 
arbitrary  raising  of  rent.  The  first  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  asserted  the 
right  of  the  producer  to  what  he  pro- 
duced, and  in  agriculture  this  could  not 
be  obtained  without  continuity  of  tenure. 
It  might  be  obtained  by  custom,  or,  as 
in  Scotland,  by  lease,  or,  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  Continent,  by  the  occupier 
being  the  proprietor,  or,  as  now  pro- 
posed, by  statute ;  but  obtained  in  some 
way  it  must  be,  if  agriculture  was  to 
thrive.  The  reason  was  that  agriculture, 
of  all  arts,  most  required  time,  and  the 
best  agriculture  must  require  most  time, 
for  it  needed  many  years  to  produce  a 
profitable  return  to  the  farmer.  He  was 
no  true  agriculturist  who  thought  only 
of  the  next  year.  The  true  agriculturist 
must  look  for  the  reward  of  present  in- 
vestment in  future  years,  and  sacrifice 
the  immediate  present  to  a  future  more 
or  less  remote.  If  we  did  not  secure  the 
farmer  continuity  of  tenure,  we  must 
either  paralyze  his  industry  or  subject  it 
to  confiscation,  and  in  either  case  we 
should  violate  some  of  the  first  principles 
of  political  economy.  For  these  reasons 
he  supported  the  BiU,  and  he  supposed 
it  woiild  be  supported  by  the  majority  of 
Irish  Members — he  hoped  it  would  not 
be  rejected  by  a  majority  of  Members 
from  this  side  the  Channel.  Many  of 
the  sorrows  of  Ireland  were  due  to  mis- 
takes committed  in  that  House,  and  he 
prayed  hon.  Members  to  guard  against 
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committing  similar  mistakes  in  the  future. 
Appealing  to  English  Members  he  said, 
"  We  have  to  plead  for  you  in  Ireland." 
The  repeated  refusal  of  that  House 
to  pass  measures  introduced  by  Irish 
Members  had  a  tendency  to  produce  dis- 
affection among  the  Insh  people,  who 
said  it  was  useless  to  expect  anything 
but  kind  words  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Lobs  ELCHO  said,  he  had  listened 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kerry  (Mr.  Herbert), 
and  admired  the  courage  with  which  he 
pointed  out  what  appeared  to  him — and, 
judging  from  the  cheers  which  he  re- 
ceived, what  appeared  to  the  majority 
in  that  House — to  be  defects  which, 
ought  to  prevent  the  BUI  being  read  a 
second  time.  The  first  thing  which  struck 
him  on  looking  at  the  Bill  was  what 
struck  the  hon.  Member  for  Kerry — that 
there  was  a  printer's  error  in  its  title, 
and  that  it  should  have  been  "Land 
Transfer  BUI,"  because  it  was  reaUy  a 
Bill  to  transfer  property,  or  aU  tiiat 
made  property  worth  having,  from  one 
class  to  another;  but  he  admitted  the 
accuracy  of  the  title,  if  the  character  of 
tenure  in  Ireland  was  to  be  inferred 
from  the  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  moved  the  second 
reading,  that  nearly  all  the  land  in  Ire- 
land was  held  "  by  tenure  of  confisca- 
tion ; "  and  this  Bill  proposed  a  tenure 
by  confiscation.  It  was  a  Bill  of  confisca- 
tion, pains,  and  penalties,  and  nothing 
else.  It  enacted  perpetuity  of  tenure  at 
a  valued  rent ;  it  took  away  the  power 
of  eviction,  except  for  non-payment  of 
rent  or  malicious  waste — and  the  power 
of  fixing  rent — and  it  gave  unrestricted 
right  of  sale.  It  thus  gave  unrestricted 
right  to  the  soil ;  and  to  do  these  things 
was  practically  to  dispossess  the  landlord 
of  all  control  over  the  soil.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  this  was  a  transfer  of  pro- 
perty from  A  to  B.  If  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  personal  property,  he  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  words  to  describe 
the  BUI  in  the  reports  of  the  Police 
courts.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  brought 
in  this  BiU  had  quoted  words  of  Lord 
Clarendon  which  described  as  "  legal- 
ized robbery  "  to  appropriate  improve- 
ments made  on  an  estate  without  giving 
compensation  for  them;  and  the  same 
term  woidd  apply  to  what  it  was  pro- 
posed to  effect  by  this  BiU.  He  did  not 
blame  the  hon,  and  learned  Gentleman 
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irho  introdoced  it.  TenantB  were  nume- 
roos  and  landlords  were  few,  and  the 
votes  of  tenants  were  protected  by  the 
BaUot.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  not  only  able  and  learned,  but  he 
had  studied  philosophy,  and  ^ew  that 
political  economy  said  that  the  great 
aim  of  statesmanship  was  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  and 
therefore  this  Bill  regarded  the  happi- 
ness of  the  tenants,  and  paid  no  regard 
to  the  interest  of  dte  fewer  number,  the 
landlords.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  said  he  had  no  property  in 
land ;  to  use  an  expression  which  he  had 
seen  applied  to  him  in  an  Irish  paper, 
he  had  not  so  much  as  would  "  sod 
a  lark;"  therefore  he  had  not  to  con- 
sider how  the  Bill  would  affect  himself. 
The  Irish  people  and  their  Bepresenta- 
tives  were  not  to  be  blamed,  because  it 
was  the  treatment  the  Irish  nation  had 
received  which  was  at  fiault.  ["Hear, 
hear!"]  He  did  not  mean  that  in  the 
sense  oi  the  noble  Lord  who  cheered  him. 
Hitherto  the  comer  seat  of  the  bench  &om 
which  he  ^toke  had  been  occupied  by  a 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Bobert  Montagu),  of 
whom  he  might  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  he  and  others  on  the  Conservative 
benches  thought  that  with  the  views  he 
held  as  to  Home  Bule  he  had  much  better 
take  his  place  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  It  was  the  treatment  Ireland 
had  met  with  from  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment which  was  the  excuse,  apology,  and 
justification  for  the  agitation  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  lay  such  a  Bill  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  At  the  time  of 
the  Union,  land  tenure  in  Ireland  was 
in  all  respects  identical  with  land  tenure 
in  England  and  Scotland;  but  because 
the  Irish  farmers  had  votes  and  returned 
Members  who  held  the  balance  between 
opposite  parties  in  that  House,  things 
had  been  done  by  successive  Qt>vem- 
ments  which  they  never  would  have 
thought  of  doin^  otherwise  for  Ireland. 
The  Taws  of  pohtical  economy  had  been 
set  aside,  and  concessions  had  been  made 
that  were  not  justified  by  right  or  reason, 
or  by  any  consideration  except  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Irish  tenants  had  votes, 
and  the  votes  of  Members  were  wanted 
by  the  Government.  The  result  had 
been  that  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  oc- 
cupiers of  land — of  those  who  expe- 
rienced the  inordinate,  insane,  land- 
hunger  of  Ireland — ^had  come  to  the 
House  with    ever-increasing  demands, 
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and  were  always  like  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  crying 
"Give,  give;"  and,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
asking  for  "  More."  To  show  that  he 
was  not  taking  an  extreme  view,  he 
would  quote  the  Solicitor  General  of  the 
Liberal  Government  in  1873,  who  then 
said — "  The  object  of  all  law  is  to  make 
men  certain  of  tiieir  tenure  of  property." 
But  the  conduct  of  Governments  had 
had  the  reverse  effect,  and  had  made 
landlords  insecure.  The  first  Irish  Land 
Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Shar- 
man  Orawfurd  in  1843,  and  all  that  it 
proposed  to  do  was  to  give  the  evicted 
tenant  compensation  for  improvements. 
In  speaking  upon  this  Bill,  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  discountenanced  what  was  called 
fixity  of  tenure,  or  any  alienation  of 
the  rights  of  landlords.  Between  1843 
and  1875  25  Irish  Land  Bills  of 
varying  scope  were  introduced;  and 
speaking  against  one  that  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Maguire  in  1863,  Lord 
Palmerston  said  it  was  founded  upon  a 
violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  pro- 
perfry.  At  another  time  that  noble  Lord 
uttered  the  well-known  saying  that  "te- 
nant-right is  landlords'  wrong."  Par- 
liament dealt  with  the  question  on  the 
sound  principles  of  political  economy 
untU  we  came  down  to  the  gushing 
Gladstonian  treatment,  and  substituted 
passion  and  impulse  for  reason,  by  ad- 
ding compensation  for  disturbance  to 
compensation  for  improvements.  At  that 
time  they  might  have  expected  the  shade 
of  Lord  Palmerston  to  appear  among 
them ;  if  it  did  not,  why  was  it  ?  Why 
did  he  remain  in  peace  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ?  According  to  his  recently  pub- 
lished letters,  he  believed  that  when  he 
was  gone  there  would  be  many  changes 
which  would  produce  anxiety  and  confu- 
sion in  the  country.  Therefore,  he  would 
not  have  been  surprised  at  anything  pro- 
ceeding from  a  certain  quarter,  and  on  that 
account  he  did  not  again  appear  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  But  had  the  law  of 
1870,  so  pushed  against  the  rules  of 
political  economy,  succeeded  ?  The  state- 
ment now  made,  that  there  was  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law,  showed  that  it  had  not.  Even  in 
1870  there  were  prophets  who  said  that 
even  the  measure  of  that  year  would  not 
be  accepted  as  a  permanent  settiement 
of  the  question.  Since  then  a  dozen  other 
Bills  had  been  introduced,  and  the  House 
was  now  considering  a  BUI  which  was  the 
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corollaij  of  that  of  1870,  in  that  it  orer- 
rode  law  and  covenant.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  tenants  until  control  of  l£e  land 
was  token  absolutely  &om  the  landlords ; 
that,  then,  was  the  result  of  wrongfiil 
Imperial  legislation.  What  oourse,  then, 
would  the  House  take  upon  this  ques- 
tion ?  He  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  course 
of  the  present  Goyemment — ^he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  stand  by  freedom  of 
contract,  and  stoutly  resist  this  Bill. 
Last  year,  in  dealing  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  (En^and)  Bill,  and  this 
year,  in  dealing  with  another  Bill,  they 
had  stood  upon  the  principle  of  con- 
tract, and  he  hoped  tiiey  would  not  now 
coquette  with  Home  Bule,  in  spite  of  the 
scandal  of  the  Manchester  Election.  It 
was  a  scandal  that  both  a  Liberal  and  a 
Conservative  should  coquette  with  Home 
Hule  and  should  pledge  themselves,  in 
order  to  secure  the  Irish  vote,  to  consider 
a  measure  for  the  disintegration  of  the 
Empire.  The  great  body  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  were  sound  on  this 
question,  and  he  wished  he  could  speak 
with  equal  confidence  of  the  front  Oppo- 
sition bench.  Would  they  speak  out  as 
Lord  Palmerston  would  have  done  on  this 
Bill  had  he  been  living?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  de- 
fended the  action  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
when  the  Leinster  leases  were  denounced 
as  an  infringement  of  the  principle  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1870.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stiid  that  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  had  not  gone  beyond  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  disca^tion 
entrusted  to  him  by  that  Act;  and  he 
declared  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernment tenants  of  above  £50  were 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves. 
He  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Greenwich  might  well  have  been  in 
his  place  during  the  present  debate, 
and  he  owned  he  was  curious  to  know 
how  he  should  have  spoken  and  acted  on 
this  Bill.  Last  year  the  House  had  before 
it  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (England) 
Bill,  when  several  Amendments  were 
moved  by  the  late  Solicitor  General  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  providing  that  Umd- 
lords  should  not  be  allowed  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  the  Act.  Whenever  the 
House  divided  on  those  Amendments  he 
remarked  that  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich  glided  silently  into  the  Lobby 
and  voted  in  favour  of  those  Amend- 
ments. He  wished,  therefore,  to  know 
whether  it  was  to  be  a  point  in  the 
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Liberal  creed  that  there  should  be  in* 
terference  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
and  not  only  an  interference  to  set  land- 
lord and  tenant  at  variance,  but  to  invest 
the  latter  with  the  greater  power  ?  If 
BO,  doubts  would  arise  as  to  the  rights 
and  the  security  of  property,  and  it 
would  be  a  long  time  mfore  the  Liberal 
Party  would  cross  over  to  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House.  He  trusted  that  the 
Irish  Members  would  have  the  courage 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kerry  (Mr.  Herbert),  who  had 
followed  the  hon.  Member  for  Soscommon 
[*'  Hew !"]  in  his  opposition  to  this  Bill. 
He  reg^tted  that  when  an  hon.  Member 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent view  on  this  subject,  the  mention 
of  his  name  should  be  received  with  a 
sneer  by  some  Irish  Members.  He 
foimd  by  the  report  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Soscommon 
(the  O'Conor  Don),  having  attended  a 
meeting  of  his  constituents,  was  a^ed 
whether  he  would  support  this  BUI.  He 
said  his  present  impression  was  that  he 
could  not  do  so,  and  he  put  this  question 
to  the  tenant-farmers,  who  supported  it 
— "  How  would  you  like  the  value  of 
your  heifers  to  be  appraised  by  a  jury 
of  butchers?"  That  was  the  argumuUum 
ad  homitum.  Something  was  then  said 
about  the  hon.  Member  resigning  his 
seat,  and  he  gave  an  answer  whidi  ha 
thought  did  honour  to  him — "  If  I  can- 
not hold|the  position  of  your  Bepresenta- 
tive  without  sacrificing  my  own  con- 
scientious convictions  I  will  resign  with 
pleasure  the  representation  you  confided 
to  me."  He  (Lord  Elcho)  was  desirous 
of  paying  due  tribute  to  the  character  of 
an  Insh  Member,  and  he  trusted  many 
other  Irish  Members  would  follow  his 
example.  If  the  Home  Rulers  sup- 
ported a  Bill  of  this  kind  the  House 
would  see  what  chance  the  Irish  landed 
proprietors  would  have  in  an  Irish  Par- 
liament elected  under  Home  Bule.  He 
knew  the  course'that  would  be  taken  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  Members ;  but  a  policy  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  property  could  not  be 
established  for  political  and  party  pur- 
poses in  a  neighbouring  island  \nthout 
exercising  a  prejudicial  effect  on  this 
side  the  Channel.  He  had  on  a  former 
occasion  quoted  stronger  expressions 
used  by  Scotch  farmers  than  anything 
they  had  heard  during  the  debates  on 
the  Irish  Land   Act.     That  was  the 
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result  of  breaMng  through  sound  prin* 
oiples,  and  when  they  once  departed 
from  them  there  was  no  Ba3nng  where 
they  would  stop.  He  trusted  that  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  Members,  including  the 
Members  of  the  &ont  Opposition  bench, 
would  put  their  feet  firmly  down,  so  that 
there  wotdd  be  no  coquetting  with  Home 
Bule  ;  and  that  the  supporters  of  this 
BiU  would  be  told  there  was  no  use  in 
bringing  forward  a  measure  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  property.  Every  man 
interested  in  the  rights  of  property  of 
whatever  kind  should  resist  this  attempt 
to  palter  with  and  upset  those  rights 
which  were  the  real  basis  of  the  social 
system.  This  Bill  established  fixity  of 
tenure  with  regard  to  land,  and  the 
House  might  just  as  reasonably  be  asked 
to  pass  a  Bill  affecting  the  monetary 
interests  which  established,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  borrower,  fixity  of  loans 
at  fair  interest,  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
fixed  by  a  juiy  of  borrowers,  and  a  free 
right  of  s^e  of  the  loan.  He  trusted 
that  the  Bill  would  be  rejected  by  such  a 
majority  of  English  and  Scotch,  with  an 
infiision  of  Irish  Members,  as  to  show 
that  the  security  and  rights  of  property 
were  still  main  objects  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature  to  maintain. 

The  O'DONOGHUE :  Sir,  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Elcho)  has  been 
an  attempt  to  show  that  the  BiU  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Limerick 
is  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. This  I  absolutely  deny.  Much 
depends  upon  what  is  included  in  the 
term,  "rif^ts  of  property."  The  noble 
Lord  evidently  thinks  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  rights  of  property  that  the 
umdlord  shall  be  able  to  dispossess  his 
tenant  at  short  notice,  and  uiall  be  en- 
titled to  put  upon  the  land  any  rent  that 
he  pleases.  The  position  taken  by  the 
noble  Lord  and  tibose  who  have  joined 
him  in  opposing  this  BiU  really  comes  to 
this — that  they  think  that  the  Irish  land- 
lords have  a  perfect  right,  whenever  they 
80  please,  to  serve  notice  to  quit  upon 
the  occupiers  of  the  land,  and  to  dispos- 
sess them  of  their  holding  in  the  soil. 
Sir,  we  take  a  different  view.  We  con- 
tend that  the  only  right  of  the  landlord 
is  right  to  a  fair  rental  for  his  land,  and 
that  he  is  not  competent  himself  to  fix 
thatrate;  and  we  contend,  moreover,  that 
the  safety  of  the  State  absolutely  requires 
that  even  the  nominal  power  of  dispos- 
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sessing  the  whole  of  the  occupiers  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  very  few  indivi- 
duals who  hold  it.  We  know  that  this 
power  never  can  be  brought  to  bear  en 
maste;  but,  nevertheless,  every  individual 
of  the  tenant  class  lives  under  the  appre- 
hension of  being  one  day  made  the  victim 
of  that  power.  I  have  as  much  respect 
for  the  rights  of  property  as  any  hon. 
Member  who  has  addressed  this  House: 
yet  I  am  one  of  those  who  approve  of 
this  Bill,  not  merely  as  to  its  principles, 
but  as  to  all  its  details.  I  pointedly  refer 
to  its  details,  because  we  must  all  feel 
that  the  details  are  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  the  mere  assertion  of  approval  of 
the  principle  would  really  mean  nothing. 
The  Bill  is  not  only  worthy  of  support, 
but  it  calls  imperatively  for  the  support 
of  those  who  represent  Irish  constituen- 
cies. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
legislation  of  1870  on  the  Irish  land 
question  was  not  conclusive.  As  one  of 
those  who  warmly  advocated  the  mea- 
sure of  1870  in  the  hope  of  giving  Irish 
farmers  that  security  against  eviction 
and  its  consequences  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  I  may  add  that  my  expectations 
were  not  realized :  at  the  same  time, 
every  fair  man  will  admit  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Irish  occupier  is  better  since 
the  Act  of  1870  came  into  operation  than 
it  was  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  actual  and  pos- 
sible advantages  or  at  those  general 
principles  to  which  it  has  given  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  law,  we  must  admit  that  the 
Act  conferred  certain  benefit.  That  Act 
of  1870,  at  all  events,  by  giving  the  te- 
nant the  inalienable  right  to  compensa- 
tion for  certain  improvements,  has  pro- 
claimed that  he  has  claims  to  the  soil, 
which  previously  did  not  apply  to  the 
tenant  exclusively,  but  to  the  owner  of 
the  land.  Under  the  Act  tenants  have 
received  a  sum  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  £1,000,000,  where,  but  for 
that  Act,  they  would  not  have  received 
one  fartidng.  To  that  extent  the  Act  of 
1 870  has  worked  beneficially.  But,  never- 
theless, I  cannot  admit  that  the  Act  of 
1870  has  settled  the  land  question.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  special  grounds 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Limerick. 
The  Act  has  not  given  the  Irish  farmer 
complete  security  against  eviction  and 
its  consequences,  and  without  complete 
security  against  eviction  and  its  conse- 
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qnences  the  Irish  farmer  never  can  be 
content.  The  way  in  which  the  insecurity 
of  tenure  affects  the  Irish  farmer  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  renders  him  liable  to  be 
dispossessed  of  his  land,  leaving  him  in 
an  almost  destitute  state,  and  without 
the  means  of  beginning  life  anew.  The 
Act  of  1870  was  intended  as  a  remedy 
for  these  evils.  The  Act  did  not  say — 
"You  must  not  evict,"  but  says — "If 
you  do  so  the  law  will  impose  penalties 
in  the  shape  of  fines."  tt  was  thought 
the  imposition  of  fines  would  have  a 
double  effect  on  the  landlord;  but  all 
our  experience  of  the  worldng  of  the  Act 
has  clearly  proved  that  the  obstacles 
thrown  by  the  law  in  the  path  of  the 
evicting  landlord  are  wholly  insufficient 
to  prevent  him  from  evicting.  The  Act 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  save  the  tenant 
from  passing  through  an  ordeal  prejudi- 
cial to  his  mind  and  his  body,  and 
destructive  of  his  attachment  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  country.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  of  the  Act  is  that  it  has  to 
some  limited  extent  checked  the  process 
of  evicting,  and  to  some  extent  diminished 
the  feanul  consequences  of  eviction. 
Under  the  law  as  it  stands  the  position 
of  an  evicting  landlord  is  in  no  sense 
materially  changed — he  can  evict  as 
much  as  ever  he  could,  and  I  deny  that 
he  is  a  material  loser — all  he  wants  is  to 
find  some  one  who  will  recoup  the  outlay 
of  the  outgoing  tenant  in  consideration 
of  his  getting  the  tenant's  holding.  The 
landlord  has  good  reason  for  believing 
he  will  not  be  much  of  a  loser.  He  pre- 
pares to  dispute  the  claims  of  the  tenant, 
knowing  on  how  slight  a  foundation  his 
claims  rest,  and  knowing  that  his  object 
is  to  secure  all  that  he  can.  Long  before 
the  case  comes  to  be  tried  the  landlord 
has  had  transferred  to  his  pocket  more 
than  the  sum  likely  to  be  awarded  to  the 
tenant.  The  Act  of  1870  has  provided 
the  tenant  with  an  arena  where  he  can 
meet  his  landlord,  but  from  which  he 
always  retires  landless.  All  his  claims 
are  resisted  step  by  step,  and,  resting 
upon  uncertain  foimdations,  are  dimi- 
nished to  the  lowest  extent.  The  Court 
feels — and  I  think  with  truth — the  te- 
nant asks  for  more  than  he  is  likely  to 
get,  and  that  makes  the  Court  give  him 
&SS  than  he  is  fairly  entitled  to.^  There 
is  room  for  disputation  as  to  what  are 
and  what  are  not  improvements,  and  as 
to  whether  the  tenant  has  or  has  not 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  improvements 
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fully  accomplished — ^there  is  no  certainty 
as  to  the  sum  to  be  awarded.  No  two  of 
the  30  Judges  agi^ee.  Where  one  Judge 
gives  £50  another  gives  £25  for  a  similar 
claim,  and  another  £15.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  set  up  a  standard  by  which 
claims  can  be  equally  decided.  Then 
there  are  deductions  to  be  made.  So 
that  so  far  as  tenant's  compensation  goes, 
the  result  left  to  the  tenant  is  almost 
equivalent  to  nothing — ^whatever  may  be 
the  decision,  the  tenant  is  landless  and 
ruined — driven  from  his  old  home,  and 
without  the  means  of  providing  himself 
with  a  new  one.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
this  is  a  just  description  of  the  working 
of  the  Act  of  1870  in  three  out  of  four  of 
the  Provinces  of  Ireland.  This  state  of 
things  not  only  justifies,  but  renders  ab- 
solutely necessary,  such  a  Bill  as  that  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Lime- 
rick. The  Act  of  1870  created  great 
expectation  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
farmers.  But  what  do  the  tenants  see  ? 
Not  only  that  the  landlord  can  evict 
without  loss,  but  eviction  may  be  a  source 
of  absolute  gain.  The  result  is  a  state 
of  apprehension  and  discontent,  which 
may  be  easily  imagined  when  the  causes 
which  give  rise  to  those  feelings  are  dis- 
cussed. Men  live  in  apprehension  of 
being  evicted  and  ruined,  I  assert,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  even  when 
living  under  the  best  landlord,  he  ia 
merely  at  the  mercy  of  that  landlord's 
will.  They  know  that  the  will  of  the 
landlord  may  be  capricious,  and  there  is 
the  universal  desire  to  be  delivered  from 
that  precarious  condition.  Uncertain  of 
the  nature  of  their  tenure  of  the  soil, 
depressed  with  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  eviction,  they  have  no  mora 
faith  in  the  realization  of  their  wishes 
under  the  present  Act  than  they  have  of 
the  Man  in  the  Moon.  They  b^eve  thia 
Bill  affords  the  best  means  of  providing 
for  their  security  against  eviction  and  its 
consequences.  I  am  not  the  less  disposed 
to  believe  that  the  landlord  has  certain 
inalienable  rights.  Those  rights  I  take 
to  be,  getting  a  fair  rent  for  his  land, 
and  providing  against  the  land  being 
sub-cuvided  at  the  mere  wiU  of  the  tenant. 
In  case  the  landlord  and  tenant  are  not 
able  to  agree,  the  question  of  improve- 
ment might  be  decided  in  Court.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  are  cases  in  which, 
sub-divisions  are  most  injurious  to  the 
public  interest,  and  there  are  cases  in 
which  sub-divisions  might  take  place 
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with  advantage ;  and  here  I  would  say 
the  right  of  the  landlord  to  interfere 
with  his  tenant  ought  to  end.  All  I  would 
say  is  that  the  tenant  has  a  right  to  farm 
the  land  at  a  reasonable  rent — I  would 
invest  him  with  fixity  of  tenure  as  long 
as  he  paid  his  rent— with  the  absolute 
right  to  dispose  of  his  interest  as  tenant 
whenever  he  was  disposed  to  leave,  or 
when  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  expi- 
ration of  tenancy  has  expired.  It  may 
be  superfluous  to  mention  that  Ireland 
is  a  country  occupied  by  tenants,  and 
I  merely  direct  attention  to  the  ob- 
vious fact  in  order  to  call  attention  to 
another  fact,  equally  obvious,  that  the 
power  of  the  landlord  to  select  others  to 
take  the  places  of  those  in  occupation  is 
a  perpetual  temptation  to  evict,  and  a 
frightful  source  of  eviction.  Under  the 
Bill  the  premium  now  paid  to  the  land- 
lord for  the  eviction  of  a  tenant  would 
be  gained  to  the  tenant  if  he  wished  to, 
or  was  compelled  to,  sell  his  interest. 
We  all  know  that  landlords  get  enormous 
amounts  from  those  anxious  to  get  into 
the  occupation  of  their  farms.  We  are  told 
if  this  BUI  passes  the  tenant  will  neither 
be  able  to  cultivate  his  farm  nor  pay  his 
rent.  If  injurious  consequences  follow 
from  payment  tothe  tenant,  injuriouscon- 
sequences  must  certainly  follow  from  pay- 
ment to  the  landlord.  No  one  ever  heard 
a  landlord  say  to  a  tenant — "  You  are 
offering  me  too  much ;  if  you  pay  me  so 
much  I  must  reduce  your  rent.  On  the 
contrary,  the  very  utmost  price  is  in- 
sisted upon  and  the  rent  not  unfrequently 
raised.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland  of  giving 
them  absolute  protected  right,  and  for- 
bidding the  landlord  to  interfere,  unless 
the  tenant  failed  to  find  a  purchaser  or 
unless  the  tenant  failed  to  pay  the  rent  ? 
The  main  cause  of  eviction  would  be  re- 
moved, and  in  addition  the  tenants  would 
feel  that  if  the  worst  happened  and  they 
were  evicted,  they  would  be  supplied  with 
ample  means  to  set  up  a  new  home  or  to 
emigrate  without  the  risk  of  incurring 
dire  want.  We  all  know  the  pertinacity 
with  which  the  Irish  farmer  sticks  to  his 
land.  The  reason  is  that  the  loss  of  it 
entails  ruin;  and  the  principal  reason 
against  the  late  Act  is  that  its  provisions 
have  failed  to  arrest  this  ruin.  ^The 
agento  of  the  Land  Court  g^  in,  and 
through  their  being  sMlled  in  the  process 
everything  is  undervalued — it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  the  tenant  receives  only 
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nominal  prices.  By  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  reverse  of 
that  would  take  place.  The  tenant  would 
have  something  real  and  tengible  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  the  probability  is  that 
instead  of  getting  less  he  would  get  con- 
siderably more  than  what,  from  a  British 
point  01  view,  might  be  deemed  the 
exact  value  of  his  land.  If  the  tenant 
was  empowered  solely  to  dispose  of  his 
interest,  the  sale  of  the  tenant's  interest 
would  be  as  rare,  if  not  rarer,  than  that 
of  landlords  is  now.  The  first  and  dearest 
wish  of  an  Irish  farmer's  heart  is  to  re- 
tain possession  of  his  farm  and  transmit 
it  to  his  child.  By  this  Bill  his  means 
of  gratifying  his  wish  would  be  con- 
siderably increased.  He  never  leaves 
his  farm  except  under  compulsion,  and 
I  believe  the  sale  of  the  tenant's  in- 
terest would  be  less  frequent  than  that 
of  the  landlord.  We  have  yet  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
general  condition  of  agriculture  by  the 
change  proposed  in  the  Bill.  The  tenant 
would  have  in  reality  increased  incentive 
to  keep  his  land  in  the  highest  state  of 
cultivation.  His  two  objects  now  are 
to  supply  the  landlord  with  rent  and  to 
supply  his  family  with  something  to  eat. 
Under  the  Bill  proposed  he  would  work 
to  keep  his  farm  in  the  possession  of  his 
family,  with  a  view  of  keeping  his  land 
in  such  a  high  state  of  cultivation  that 
if  necessity  compelled  him  to  leave  he 
could  take  it  into  the  market  and  sell  at 
the  highest  possible  price.  If  he  allowed 
his  land  to  fall  into  waste,  if  he  exhausted 
it,  he  would  get  little  in  comparison  with 
what  he  would  get  for  better  working. 
AH  who  know  the  Irish  farmers  know 
that  there  are  not  in  the  world  more  in- 
dustrious or  honest  men,  or  men  more 
alive  to  their  own  advantage.  All  they 
want  is  to  be  enabled  to  work  for  them- 
selves as  well  as  their  landlords.  They 
want  a  right  in  their  farms,  either  by 
fixidity  of  tenure  or  by  an  honest  right 
to  sell  their  tenant-right.  These  rights 
stimulate  them  to  the  utmost  exertion  of 
which  man  is  capable,  and  which  create 
universal  contentment,  where  there  is 
now  discontentment  and  uneasiness. 
There  is  one  thing  against  which 
I  am  anxious  to  guard  myself, 
and  that  is,  against  the  suspicion 
of  making  an  attack  on  the  Irish 
landlords.  I  deny  that  they  are  op- 
pressors. I  believe,  as  a  body,  they  are 
men  with  good  feelings  towards  their 
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tenants — not  only  feelings  of  self-interest, 
but  feelings  eenerous,  good,  and  benevo- 
lent. It  might  be  asked  why,  if  this  were 
so,  should  there  be  any  interference  ? 
Why  not  leave  them  as  they  are  ?  Well, 
it  was  an  intolerable  grievance  for  the 
formers  to  be  dependent  on  the  will  of  a 
body  of  men.  It  was  not  less  true  that 
the  Irish  farmer  lives  in  constant  dread 
of  being  evicted.  The  old  despotism  was 
intolerable,  not  because  feudal  serfs  were 
decapitated,  but  because  they  were  liable 
to  decapitation.  They  asked  for  an  Act 
of  Paniament  to  release  them  from 
eviction  and  its  consequences,  and  from 
being  completely  dependent  on  the  will 
of  others.  We  live  under  a  Sovereign 
renowned  for  Her  virtues  and  whose 
benignity  is  proverbial ;  but  if  any  one 
proposed  to  invest  even  Her  with  all  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Tudors  or  Stuarts  it 
is  certain  the  nation  would  go  frantic  at 
the  proposal  to  place  such  power  even  in 
such  hands,  as  a  traitorous  attempt  on 
public  liberties.  The  Irish  farmer  never 
can  have  more  satisfactory  foundation 
than  the  virtues  of  a  class,  which  I  am 
ready  to  recognize,  but  who  are  subject 
to  human  frailties,  and  cannot  always 
overcome  the  temptations  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  The  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  invest  the  Irish 
occupier  with  greater  security,  and  would 
in  no  way  impair  the  rights  of  the  land- 
lord. The  tenant  never  again  could  be 
disturbed  so  long  as  he  paid  a  fair  rent. 
The  question  of  sub-division  would  be 
regulated  on  public  groimds,  and  there 
would  bo  no  more  profits  from  eviction. 
The  landlord  would  only  be  entided  to 
interfere  in  case  of  the  transfer  of  land, 
or  in  case  the  tenant,  on  leaving,  failed  to 
find  another  tenant  to  purchase  his  in- 
terest. As  to  the  question  of  rent  to  the 
landlord,  the  principle  of  valuation  has 
been  already  admitted.  No  one  ever 
lets  a  farm  without  having  it  valued. 
The  valuation  should  be  such  as  to  in- 
spire and  command  public  confidence. 
Such  confidence  could  never  be  inspired 
by  any  vainer  who  wasthe  mere  nominee 
of  the  landlord.  The  Bill  would  not 
involve  any  great  sacrifice ;  but  even  if 
it  did,  I  have  such  an  idea  of  the  chival- 
rous sentiments  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  that  I  believe  they  would  make 
such  sacrifice  in  order  to  secure  the  re- 
pose of  the  country  and  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people.  The  Irish  land  question 
is  such  that  an  Irish  Parliament,  even 
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when  incorporated  with  an  English 
Parliament,  is  entitled  to  deal  with.  If 
Irish  landlords  would  bestow  on  the 
tenant  fixity  of  tenure,  subject  to  a  fair 
rental,  with  the  right  to  dispose  of  their 
interests  and  to  invest  those  interests 
with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  interpose  its  veto.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  this  is  a  question  which 
can  only  be  settled  by  a  local  Legislature. 
But  what  are  the  peculiar  arg^umenta 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons  sitting  on  the  other  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel,  which  cannot, 
with  equal  force,  be  submitted  here? 
For  my  part,  I  cannot  understand  why 
reason  and  argument  ought  not  to  be  as 
potent  in  this  House  as  in  any  other 
place  in  the  world.  You  do  not  say 
that  our  org^ization  here  is  less  potent 
than  it  would  be  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, by  settling  this  question,  would 
g^ve  Irish  occupiers  that  sense  of  security 
in  their  holdings  which  is  essential  to 
their  happiness,  would  confirm  their  con- 
fidence in  its  justice,  and  crown  the 
strength  of  the  Imperial  Qovemment. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
said,  he  should  endeavour  to  compress 
his  observationB  into  the  smallest  pos- 
sible compass  because  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour;  but  it  was  right  he  should 
state  at  ^e  outset  that  the  Government 
felt  bound  to  give  a  most  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill.  The  last  speaker  (the 
O'Donoghue)  had  referred  to  what  might 
happen  in  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Limerick 
had  said  he  felt  sure  that  an  Irish  Par- 
liament would  not  inflict  wrong  on  Irish 
landlords.  He  did  not  know  how  that 
might  be,  but  he  was  convinced  that  in 
no  reasonable  deliberative  Assembly  in 
the  world,  representing  not  only  owners 
and  occupiers  of  land,  but  also  all  other 
classes  interested  in  the  real  welfare  of 
the  community,  could  such  a  measure 
as  the  present  ever  become  law.  The 
measure  before  the  House  consisted  of 
three  parts  —  The  first  related  to  the 
Ulster  custom ;  and  the  Preamble  of  the 
Bill  stated  that  in  order  effectually  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  and  object  of  the 
Land  Act,  it  was  essential  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  enforcing  of  those  customs. 
Now,  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act  with 
respect  to  the  Ulster  custom  rested  on  this 
basis.    Parliament  recognized  in  Ulster 
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the  rights  of  property  in  the  landlord ; 
bat  it  also  recognized  that  those  rights 
had,  by  usages  varying  in  different 
parts  of  the  Province  and  on  different 
estates,  become  subject  to  certain  limi- 
tations on  behalf  of  the  tenant,  and  the 
Act  legalized  those  limitations.  But  this 
Bill  proposed  to  reverse  the  procedure 
of  the  Act  of  1870.  That  Act  provided 
that  it  shoiild  rest  with  the  tenant  to 
prove  the  usage  with  respect  to  his  hold- 
ing ;  the  Bill  placed  the  onus  of  proof 
on  the  landlonl.  It  proposed  that  all 
holdings  in  Ulster  shoiild  be  subject  to 
the  most  extreme  tenant-right  prevailing 
in  any  part  of  the  Province,  unless  the 
landlord  —  on  whom  they  threw  the 
utmost  difficulty  of  proof — was  enabled 
to  prove  the  contrary.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  Ulster  custom  was  concerned,  the 
Bill  could  not  be  considered  as  proceed- 
ing on  the  principles  of  the  Land  Actor 
as  being  framed  with  a  view  to  carry  out 
the  intentions  of  that  measure.  It  took 
a  totally  different  point  of  departure, 
ignored  what  had  been  done  by  the 
^nd  Actj  and  by  the  provisions  it  pro- 
posed to  enact  with  regard  to  the  Ulster 
custom,  would  deal  most  unfairly  with 
the  landlords  of  that  Province.  For 
its  effect  with  regard  to  many  recent 
purchasers  of  land  would  be  this — 
that  in  cases  where  persons  had  given 
high  prices  for  properties  because  they 
were  subject  to  certain  limited  customs, 
it  would  impose  on  the  properties  so 
bought  a  tenant  right  of  the  most  extreme 
extent,  and  transfer  to  the  pockets  of  the 
tenants  sums  for  which  they  had  never 
paid  anything,  and  to  which  they  were 
in  no  way  entitled.  Again,  it  would  deal 
most  unfairly  with  existing  owners  in 
Ulster,  who  had  purchased  from  their 
tenants  the  tenant  right.  It  was  impos- 
eible  to  create  a  custom  by  law.  A  custom 
might  be  legalized,  and  that  they  had 
done  by  the  Land  Act,  but  there  they  must 
stop;  and,  onthepartof  theGk>vemment, 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  could  not 
assent  to  any  Bill  which  dealt  with 
the  Ulster  custom  on  any  other  basis. 
The  second  part  of  the  Bill  related  to 
compensation  to  tenants  for  unexhausted 
improvements.  Now,  the  contention  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Butt)  was  that  certain  landlords  in  Ire- 
land had  induced  their  tenants  to  con- 
tract themselves  out  of  the  Land  Act  in 
respect  of  their  rights  for  imexhausted 
impiovementB,  andhe  gave  two  instances. 


as  to  one  of  which  he  gave  no  name. 
He  mentioned  a  case  of  an  estate  in 
Meath.  Perhaps  he  referred  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Preston. 

Mb.  BUTT  said,  it  was  not  that 
estate — he  alluded  to  the  Meath  case 
only  in  reference  to  the  service  of  notices 
to  quit,  and  the  consequent  disturbance 
of  the  peace  of  the  whole  county. 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did 
not  refer  to  the  case  I  have  mentioned, 
I  cannot  tell  to  what  he  alluded. 

Mb.  butt  :  I  had  better  mention 
the  name.  It  is  Nicholson,  and  the 
case  related  to  the  service  of  notices  to 
quit. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
-Why,  that  case  occurred  10  years  ago. 
It  was  an  old  habit  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  seek  to  support 
his  proposals  by  resuscitating  that  which 
he  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach)  feared 
was  not  likely  to  tend  to  the  promotion 
of  order  and  peace  in  Ireland — the  his- 
tory of  ancient  wrongs.  Then  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  mentioned  the 
Leinster  leases.  What  happened  in  that 
case  ?  Undoubtedly  these  tenants,  having 
holdings  over  £50  value,  contracted 
themselves  in  their  new  takings  out 
of  the  benefit  of  compensation  under 
the  Land  Act.  But  why  did  they  do  so  ? 
Because  in  obtaining  fresh  leases  of 
their  farms  at  the  rents  agreed  upon 
they  unquestionably  received  fair  com- 
pensation for  the  improvements  they 
had  made.  In  considering  the  question 
before  the  House,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  value  of  land  in  Ireland 
had  enormously  increased  of  late  years, 
and  that  not  so  much  from  the  action  of 
landlords  or  the  improvements  of  tenants 
as  from  other  causes,  such  as  the  greatly 
increased  price  of  produce — and  tenants, 
finding  themselves  in  possession  of  farms 
at  rents  which  were  fixed,  perhaps,  at 
the  time  of  the  famine,  wished  that  those 
low  rents  should  continue  not  only  for 
their  own  lives,  but  also  for  the  lives  of 
thosewho  succeeded  them.  Thelandlords, 
however,  naturally  thought  that  they 
had  a  right  to  share  in  an  increase  of 
the  value  of  their  own  land  which  was 
due  to  an  increased  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer  for  the  article 
produced  and  not  to  any  act  of  the  te- 
nants themselveB.  Their  right  to  do  so 
would  not  be  questioned  in  England 
or  in  Scotland ;  but  as  regarded  Ireland 
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it  was  claimed — and  the  claim  was 
urged  by  an  ex-Professor  of  Political 
Economy — that  the  tenant,  who  was 
essentially  a  temporary  occupier  of  his 
farm,  should  have,  not  only  a  proportion, 
but  practically  the  whole  of  that  which 
in  aU  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  was 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  land- 
lord at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy, 
and  to  the  tenant  up  to  that  date.  The 
fact  was  that  tenants  under  the  Land 
Act,  if  their  landlords  tried  to  exclude 
them  from  their  rights  to  compensation, 
could  appeal  to  the  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions ;  and  were  entitled,  if  holders 
under  £10,  to  as  much  as  seven  years' 
rent  for  disturbance,  and  also  to  the 
value  of  any  unexhausted  improve- 
ments that  might  be  left.  Why,  tenants 
in  Ireland  were  in  an  infinitely  better 
position  than  those  in  England  or 
Scotland — for  in  England  they  were  not 
entitled,  even  under  the  recent  legisla- 
tion, to  anything  more  than  their  unex- 
hausted improvements.  In  Ireland  they 
were  also  entitled  to  compensation  for  dis- 
turbance ;  and  if  under  £50  they  could 
not  contract  themselves,  under  the  Act, 
out  of  any  claim  for  compensation  which 
the  Land  Act  allowed  them.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  said  that  the  terms  of  the 
Act  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  Irish 
landlord  to  cany  out  a  scheme  of  such 
wholesale  eviction  as  had  been  referred 
to  by  one  or  two  speakers  during  the 
debate,  but  which  he  could  not  believe 
ever  existed.  He  now  came  to  the  third 
part  of  the  BiU,  as  to  which  he  reaUymust 
quote  the  words  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  Butt),  in  order  to  show 
what  the  House  was  oalledupon  to  accept. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  spoke  to 
this  effect — "  Until  the  land  question  is 
settled  you  will  never  have  peace  and 
contentment  in  Ireland.  It  cannot  be 
settled  without  security  of  tenure,  and 
you  cannot  give  security  of  tenure  with- 
out depriving  the  landlord  of  the  power 
of  eviction  and  fixing  the  rent  at  which 
the  farm  is  to  be  held."  But  what  rea- 
son had  there  been  shown  to  the  House 
for  this  change  beyond  an  old  story  of 
landlord  tyranny  in  Ireland,  composed  of 
anecdotes  dating  from  any  period  within 
the  last  500  years,  except  the  present 
time?  What  proof  had  been  shown 
that  this  revolution  in  the  interest  of  the 
tenant  and  against  the  landlord  was  really 
required  ?  They  had  hardly  heard  lately 
of  evictions.    What  was  the  extent  to 

Sir  Michael  Stcit-JBeacA 


which  they  had  gone?  He  had  taken 
some  trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  facts  for  the  last  year,  1875. 
He  found  that  there  were  686  evictions 
in  that  year,  out  of  nearly  600,000  occu- 
piers of  land ;  and  of  these  something 
like  two-thirds  were  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  Of  the  residue,  there  were  in- 
stances of  all  kinds  to  show  that  the 
eviction  was  rarely,  if  ever,  the  act  of 
the  landlord — they  were  for  debts  due 
by  the  tenants  to  other  creditors,  or 
arose  from  quarrels  between  relatives, 
decrees  in  bankruptcy,  orders  of  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  and  legal  causes 
of  various  kinds.  In  many  cases  the 
tenants  were  re-admitted,  and  in  some, 
where  the  eviction  was  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  compensation  was,  he  beUeved, 
voluntarily  given  by  the  landlord.  These 
facts  showed  that  tiie  case  attempted  to 
be  made  was  really  as  unsubstantial  as  it 
could  possibly  be.  The  Bill,  in  fact,  was 
not  wanted  by  the  good  tenant.  The  good 
tenant  had  security  enough  at  present ; 
for,  under  tha  provisions  of  the  Land. 
Act,  no  landlord  in  his  senses  would  try 
to  evict  him.  The  tenant  on  whose  behalf 
the  Bill  was  promoted  was  the  man  who 
did  not  pay  lus  rent,  and  who  allowed  his 
farm  to  deteriorate  from  year  to  year;  and 
it  was  asked  that  that  man  shotdd  be  put 
in  permanent  possession  of  his  farm,  ia 
order,  forsooth,  that  having  deteriorated 
it  to  the  utmost  extent,  he  might  be 
enabled  to  sell  his  interest  in  it  to  an 
incoming  tenant — perhaps  even  more 
insolvent  than  himself.  But  they  were 
told  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber that  the  proposal  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  the  Land  Act. 
Well,  it  was  not  for  him  to  defend 
the  principles  of  the  Land  Act.  Bight 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might  take  that 
task  upon  themselves.  But  he  ventured 
to  say  that  the  Land  Act  never  was  in- 
tended by  Parliament  entirely  to  take 
away  from  the  landlord  the  right  of 
evicting  tenants  from  his  property.  It 
was  intended  to  deter  landlords  from 
capricious  evictions,  and  that  he  believed 
it  had  succeeded  in  effecting  so  far  as 
legislation  could  possibly  effect  it.  Now, 
by  what  process  did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentieman  propose  to  carry  out  the 
third  principle  of  his  Bill  ?  The  tenant 
was  to  give  notice  that  he  required  his 
rent  to  be  fixed ;  and  he  and  the  land- 
lord were  to  agree,  if  they  oonid,  on  an 
arbitrator  for  that  purpose,  who  was  to 
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be  a  person  practically  engaged  in  farm- 
ing land  in  the  division  of  the  county  in 
-which  the  land  was  situated.  The  arbi- 
trator was  to  fix  the  rent  of  the  farm 
and  to  do  so  without  reference  to  the 
rent  being  paid  for  it  at  the  time  by  the 
tenant ;  and  it  was  gravely  argued  that 
the  decision  was  likely  to  be  a  fair  one 
as  between  the  parties.  But  if  by  chance 
the  landlord  should  object  to  his  rent 
being  dealt  with  in  that  way,  then  the 
tenant  was  at  liberty  to  appeal  to  a  jury. 
He  (Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach)  ventured 
to  think  that  no  description  of  such  an 
appeal  could  be  more  true  than  that 
which  had  been  so  wittily  and  courage- 
ously g^ven  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
BoBOommon  (the  O'Conor  Don),  when 
he  said  it  was  like  asking  farmers  to 
submit  the  price  of  their  mt  heifers  to 
a  jury  of  butchers.  The  jury  would  be 
selected  fi^om  the  special  and  common 
jury  lists  of  the  county  in  which  the 
farm  was  situated.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  how  the  juries  at  the  last 
Spring  Assizes,  in  some  purely  agricul- 
tural counties,  were  composed,  and  he 
found  that  in  the  county  of  Clare  the 
common  jury  panel  consisted  of  137 
farmers  and  29  persons  of  other  classes ; 
and  the  special  jury  panel  of  40  farmers 
and  8  of  other  classes.  In  the  county 
of  Limerick  the  special  jury  panel  in- 
cluded 33  farmers  out  of  a  total  of  48, 
and  the  common  jury  137  out  of  a  total 
of  1 4 1 ;  while  in  Cork  County  the  common 
jury  consisted  of  164  farmers  and  73 
persons  of  other  classes ;  and  the  special 
jury  of  30  farmers  andlSpersons  of  other 
classes.  The  jury,  then,  would  be  a  jury 
of  farmers,  and  could  be  nothing  else, 
and  by  their  decision  the  future  rent  to  be 
paid  by  a  farmer  residing  in  their  locality 
was  to  be  fixed.  The  decision  was  to  be 
subject  to  the  determination  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  county  that  it  was  rea- 
sonable, but  if  he  should  think  it  was 
not,  which,  he  should  like  to  know, 
would  soonest  tire  of  the  discussion — 
the  jury  or  the  Chairman  ?  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Bill — or  this  portion  of  it — 
woidd  take  from  the  landlords  and  put 
into  the  pockets  of  the  existing  tenants 
that  reversion  of  the  landlord's  property 
which  had  hitherto  been  considered  as  a 
principal  portion  of  a  landlord's  rights. 
And  how  would  it  affect  the  improvement 
of  land  in  Ireland  to  place  the  landlord 
in  the  position  of  a  rent-charger,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  all  inducement  to  reside 


upon  and  manage  his  own  property,  and 
to  aid  in  those  thousand  ways  in  which 
a  resident  landlord  could,  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  community  in 
which  he  was  interested?  Would  not 
such  a  measure  discourage  him  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  from  expending  any 
of  his  own  money  on  a  property  of  which 
he  was  no  longer  master  ?  So  far  as  the 
rest  of  Ireland  was  concerned,  apart 
from  the  existing  tenantry,  he  ventured 
to  say  it  would  be  the  worst  Bill  that 
could  be  passed.  It  provided  that  where 
farms  existed  of  more  than  60  acres, 
they  might  be  divided,  and  let  to  sub- 
tenants. But  it  might  be  said  that  the 
landlord  could,  if  he  chose,  object  to 
such  a  proceeding.  Why  should  he  ob- 
ject, when  he  was  deprived  of  all  interest 
in  his  property  ?  Would  not  the  result 
of  this  be  a  return  to  tiie  old  exploded 
system  under  which  the  g^eat  majority 
of  the  land  of  the  country  would  come 
into  the  occupation  of  a  class  of  middle- 
men who  would  sub-divide  their  farms, 
the  population  would  be  increased  as  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  and  you 
would  have,  in  the  end,  such  a  lament- 
able conclusion  as  the  Famine  of  1847. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  such  sub-divi- 
sion did  not  take  place,  by  giving  to  the 
existing  occupiers  the  monopoly  this  Bill 
would  confer  on  them  they  would  debar 
all  other  classes  from  all  chance  of  be- 
coming occupiers  of  land,  a  position 
which  agricultural  labourers  and  indus- 
trioiis  men  of  all  pursuits  were  so 
desirous  of  obtaining.  He  could  see  no 
reason  which  would  justify  the  House  in 
assenting  to  such  a  proposal.  Ireland 
was  in  a  condition  of  progressive  im- 
provement— ^the  comfort  and  wealth  and 
contentment  of  the  tenantry  were  increas- 
ing in  spite  of  this  agitation,  and  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not,  at  this 
period  of  the  history  of  the  country, 
afford  any  countenance  to  a  measure 
which  appeared  to  ignore  those  princi- 
ples of  right  and  justice  on  which  alone 
the  prosperity  of  a  people  coidd  be 
based. 

Mr.  law  said,  he  had  wished  to  state 
to  the  House  the  reasons  why  her  and 
those  with  whom  he  acted,  whilst  regard- 
ing the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Bill 
as  suggesting  Amendments  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act,  some  of  which  at  least  were 
entitiedto  favourable  consideration,  with 
the  view  of  better  carrying  out  the  main 
provisions  of  that  measure ;  yet,  on  the 
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other  hand,  believed  that  no  soffioient 
grounds  had  been  or  could  be  shown  for 
such  a  total  departure  from  its  principles 
as  was  proposed  by  the  third  and  ad- 
mittedly most  important  part  of  the  Bill. 
As,  however,  the  few  uunutes  then  re- 
maining would  be  quite  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  he  begged  to  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— (Jfr.  Low.) 

Mb.  DISEAEU  said,  that  under  the 
circumstances  referred  to  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  he  thought 
it  but  fair  that  the  debate  should  be 
adjourned; 

Mr.  butt  hoped  that  the  earliest 
possible  day  would  be  fixed  for  the  re- 
newal of  the  debate. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  also  strongly  en- 
treated and  pressed  the  Government  to 
grant  a  day  for  the  resumption  of  the 
debate.  

Mb.  butt  proposed  that  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 
.  Mr.  DI8EAELI :  We  have  ah-eady 
fixed  Monday  for  the  Budget,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  suggested  that  we  shoiild  dis- 
place the  discussion  of  the  Budget  for 
that  of  a  question  which,  after  all,  is  one 
of  abstract  policy — a  question  of  great 
interest,  no  doubt,  but  one  in  reference 
to  which  no  reason  can  be  shown  why 
we  should  disturb  in  its  favour  the  ex- 
isting arrangements  as  to  the  public 
Business.  I  have  no  doubt  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  will  be  able  to  obtain 
a  day  by  the  usual  means  and  resources 
at  the  msposal  of  all  hon.  Members,  for 
the  continuation  of  this  discussion,  which 
will  be  equally  fresh  even  if  it  is  not  re- 
newed for  a  month. 

Mb.  butt  said,  he  only  suggested 
Monday  in  order  that  on  that  day  a 
future  day  might  be  fixed  for  renewing 
the  discussion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  acffoumed  till  Monday  next. 

And  the  House  having  g^ne  through 
the  Unopposed  Business  on  the  Paper — 


Hotiae  adjonned  at  ten  minutes 
Iwfore  Six  o'clock. 
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MINIJTES.1— FoBUc  Bills— S««(mm{  Sfdinf— 
EoyalTitleB  (41). 

Committte  —  Seport  —  Univeisity  of  Oxford 
(16-46) ;  Sea  losuiances  (Stamping  of  Poli- 
cies) •(40). 

UNTVEESITY  OF  OXFOED  BILL.— (No.  16.) 

{Tht  Itarqutu  of  SalUbury.) 

OOICMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee,  read. 

Eabl  OBANYILLE  said,  it  would  be 
more  convenient,  and  in  the  end  save 
time,  if  the  noble  Marquess  would  defer 
the  Committee  untU.  to-morrow,  and  then 
take  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  in  the 
regular  way.  He  was  aware  that  it 
was  now  proposed  to  go  into  the  Com- 
mittee pro  formd,  tor  the  purpose  of 
inserting  the  Amendments  oi  wmch  the 
noble  Marquess  had  given  Notice ;  bat, 
as  he  proposed  to  go  into  the  actual 
work  of  discussing  the  Bill  in  Committee 
to-morrow,  he  did  not  see  what  was 
gained  by  inserting  the  Amendments  in 
the  Bill  only  24  hours  in  advance  of  the 
substantive  discussion  of  the  measure. 
If  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill  to-night  the  Amendments  inserted 
would  greatly  alter  its  character,  and 
some  of  his  noble  Friends  would  not 
know  what  course  to  take  when  the  Bill 
came  to  be  discussed  in  Committee  to- 
morrow. 

Tkb  Maeqtjess  of  SAUSBUEY  said, 
that,  although  he  wets  disposed  to  accede 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Earl  he 
feared  there  would  be  some  inconveni- 
ence in  agreeing  to  it.  The  course  which 
he  had  followed  of  inserting  the  Amend- 
ments at  once  was  sanctioned  by  long 
usage.  He  had  70  Amendments,  and  if 
they  were  moved  from  the  Chair,  that  of 
itself  would  occupy  at  least  an  hour. 
When  the  Bill  was  re-committed  with 
the  Amendments  inserted,  every  noble 
Lord  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
objecting  to  those  he  disapproved,  and 
oould  move  that  they  be  struck  out  of 
the  Bill ;  instead  of  moving  that  they  be 
not  inserted.  It  was  not  reasonable 
that  they  should  depart  from  the  ordinary 
course,  especially  as  by  doing  so  no 
greater  tuoRtj  would   be   a£E6rded  to 
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noble  Lords  to  consider  the  Amend- 
ments. 

The  Eabl  of  KTMBERLtTT  pointed 
out  that  if  the  Amendments  were  inserted 
that  night,  the  Bill  could  not  be  reprinted 
and  circulated  to-morrow  in  time  to 
enable  noble  Lords  to  consider  the 
Amendments  and  to  g^ve  Notice  of  their 
objections,  if  any,  to  them. 

The  IhJKE  of  EICHMOND  amd 
OOBDON  said,  he  gave  Notice  of  the 
course  which  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  proposed  to  take 
in  reference  to  the  BUI.  If  the  course  suc^- 
gested  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  should 
be  sanctioned,  noble  Lords  would  still  be 
unable  to  give  Notice  of  their  objections, 
so  that  they  would  be  in  precisely  the 
same  position  if  the  Amendments  were 
inserted  in  the  reprint  of  the  Bill  as 
they  were  now  wMIe  they  were  printed 
on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 

Eart.  GEANVILLE  asked  what  pre- 
cedent there  was  for  the  present  course 
of  proceeding  in  respect  to  such  an  im- 
portant Bill?  

The  Loed  CHANCELLOE  said,  that 
Notice  was  given  on  Monday  last  of  these 
Amendments,  and  they  had  been  printed 
and  circulated  and  were  in  the  hands  of 
noble  Lords;  therefore  time  had  been 
g^ven  for  considering  them,  and  for 
giving  Notice  of  objections.  He  con- 
tended that  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  would  be  very  much  more  con- 
venient than  to  have  separate  sheets  of 
Amendments. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly ;  Bill 
reported,  without  Amendment ;  Amend- 
ments made;  BUI  re-committed  for  To- 
-morrow ;  and  to  be  printed,  as  amended. 
(No.  45.) 

EOTAL  TITLES  BILIi-(No.  41.) 
[The  Lord  President.) 
SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Eeading,  read. 

The  Dtjkb  of  EICHMOND  Airo 
GKDEDON:  My  Lords,  in  asking  your 
Lordships  to  give  a  second  reading  to 
the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill,  I  do  so  in  the  con- 
fident hope  that  it  will  meet  with  your 
unanimous  approval.  I  am  the  more 
justified  in  tms  hope,  because  I  see  that 
as  to  the  second  reading  no  Notice  of 
any  Amendment  has  been  placed  on 
your  Lordships'  Paper.    As  this  is  the 


case,  it  appears  to  me  that  on  an  occa- 
sion like  the  present  it  would  add  g^ce 
to  the  proceeding  if  we  could  ensure 
unanimity,  and  I  trust  the  BiU  will  be 
accepted  by  an  unanimous  vote.  The 
BiU  is  by  no  means  long.  Its  object  is 
contained  in  one  danse.  The  purport 
of  the  BiU  is  to  enable  Her  Majesty  by 
Proclamation  imder  the  Gh*eat  Seal  to 
assume  a  title  in  addition  to  those  which 
she  now  bears,  and  to  connect  that  title 
with  Her  Indian  dominions.  The  Pre- 
amble contains  this  recital — 

"  And  whereas  by  the  Act  for  the  better  Go- 
vernment of  India,  passed  in  the  Session  of  the 
twenty-.fint  and  twenty-second  years  of  the  reign 
of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  handled  and 
six,  it  was  enacted  that  the  government  of  India, 
theretofore  vested  in  the  East  India  Company 
in  trust  for  Her  Majesty,  should  become  vested 
in  Her  Majesty,  and  that  India  should  thence- 
forth be  governed  by  and  in  the  name  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  it  is  expedient  that  there  should 
be  a  recognition  of  the  transfer  of  government 
so  made  by  means  of  an  addition  to  be  made  to 
the  style  and  titles  of  Her  Majesty." 

My  Lords,  you  have  now  before  you 
a  statement  from  the  BUI  itself  of  aU  it 
purposes  to  do.  During  the  progress  of 
the  measure  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
Uament,  it  was  urged  that  it  would  be 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Leg^ature 
that  the  Government  should  state  the 
title  which  they  would  advise  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  assume  in  the  event  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  BUI.  In  compliance  with  that 
request,  it  was  stated  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
in  the  event  of  the  BiU  passing  Her 
Majesty  would,  on  the  advice  of  Her 
Ministers,  assume  the  title  of  "  Empress 
of  India."  Therefore,  to  put  it  shortly, 
practically  the  Bill  is  to  enable  Her 
Majesty  to  assume  the  title  of  Empress 
of  Lidia.  At  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
the  government  of  India  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  Her  Majesly,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  - 
assumption  of  a  title  by  Her  Majesty  iu 
connection  with  her  Indian  dominions 
would  have  been  acquiesced  in  and 
agreed  to  by  Parliament  and  the  coun- 
ty ;  but  the  state  of  India  at  the  time 
did  not  permit  of  such  a  course  being 
taken.  WhUe  the  embers  of  the  Mutiny 
were  still  smoiUdering,  and  whUe  con- 
siderable excitement  in  connection  with 
that  rebellion  still  existed  throughout  that 
vast  continent,  it  woidd  scarcely  have 
been  expedient  to  take  the  stop  now  pro- 
posed.   It  was  thought  that  the  transfer 
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should  be  effected  in  ae  quiet  a  manner 
as  possible,  in  order  that  no  possible 
reason  could  be  afforded  on  our  part  for 
a  continuance  of  that  excitement.  Since, 
then,  however,  nearly  20  years  have 
passed,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity 
-which  hare  prevailed  throughout  India 
generally  during  that  period  have  taught 
the  Princes,  Chiefs,  and  people  to  ap- 
preciate the  authority  of  Her  Majes^. 
Those  who  have  watched — and  I  think 
there  are  few  people  in  this  country  who 
have  not  watched — the  progress  of  His 
Boyal  Highness  the  Rince  of  Wales 
through  that  Empire,  must  have  observed 
with  satisfaction  that  the  loyalty  and 
attachment  towards  Her  Majesty  and 
her  family  are  not  confined  to  her  sub- 
jects in  this  country,  but  extend  to  her 
distant  dominions  in  the  East.  Every 
one  in  this  country  is  familiar  with  the 
urbanity  and  courtesy  which  have  made 
His  Boyal  Highness  so  popular  in  this 
country — and  these  have  had  the  same 
effect  in  India.  We  find  that  from  North 
to  South,  and  fi«m  East  to  West,  the 
Native  Princes  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  splendour  of  their  recep- 
tions, therein  manifesting  their  loyal 
feelings  towards  the  Prince  of  Wtdes 
and,  through  him,  towards  Her  Ma- 
jesty. I  am  happy  to  think,  therefore, 
that  no  more  fitting  opportunity  than 
the  present  could  be  found  for  en- 
abling Her  Majesty  to  mark  more  dis- 
tinctly her  sovereignty  of  the  Empire 
of  India  than  this,  and  that  no  measure 
could  more  tend  to  cement  the  union 
between  this  country  and  that  vast  domi- 
nion, or  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  the 
Princes  and  Chie&  of  that  put  of  the 
world.  I  should  have  thought,  more- 
over, that  any  measure  such  as  this, 
which  would  at  the  same  time  gratify 
the  people  of  India  by  bringing  them 
into  more  direct  communication  with  the 
Supreme  Power  that  has  existed  over 
India  since  1858,  would  have  specially 
recommended  itself  to  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament. I  believe  that  what  this  Bill 
will  enable  Her  Majesfy  to  do  is  of  that 
character,  and  therefore  I  feel  much 
confidence  in  asking  for  it  the  hearty 
approval  of  your  Lordships.  My  Lords, 
the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  I  imagine, 
no  one  in  this  House  would  thii&  of 
speaking  of  in  terms  other  than  those 
of  respect,  was  a  man  who  might  be  re- 
garded as  an  authorify  on  a  subject  of 
this  kind.     I  wiU  therefore  take  the 

I7m  DuJce  ofRichnwnd  and  Gordon 


liberfy  of  quoting  some  remarks  made  by 
him  in  1858  on  the  impression  which  the 
transfer  was  likely  to  make  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  India.  You  may  caU 
this  "  sentiment"  if  you  like,  but  your 
Lordships  will  see  the  importance  which 
Lord  Palmerston  attached  to  it.  He 
said — 

"  I  believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  so  far 
ag  the  impreesion  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
India  is  concerned,  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  of 
a  great  Empire  like  this  mnst  be  far  more  re- 
spected, far  more  calculated  to  produce  moral 
and  political  impressions,  than  me  name  of  a 
Company  of  Merchants,  however  respectable  and 
able  they  may  be.  We  have  to  deal  in  that 
country  with  Princes,  some  ruling  independently 
and  some  in  a  state  of  modified  dependence  upon 
us,  and  with  feudal  Chiefs  proud  of  their  posi- 
tion, cherishing  traditionary  recollections  of  a 
wide  Empire,  and  of  great  Sovereigns  to  whom 
their  ancestors  owed  allegiance." — [3  Satuard 
czIviiL  1283.1 

My  Lords,  I  think  the  relations  between 
this  country  and  India  could  hardly  be 
expressed  in  happier  or  more  concise 
terms  than  those.  We  must  not  in  this 
case  lose  sight  of  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  nor 
of  the  feudatory  position  now  occupied 
by  the  Native  Princes  of  that  people.  In 
a  Report  on  The  Material  Frogret*  of 
India  in  1 868-9  I  find  this  extract  from 
a  despatch  written  by  Lord  Caiming — 

"The  last  vestiges  of  the  Royal  House  of 
Delhi,  from  which,  for  our  own  convenience,  we 
have  long  been  content  to  accept  a  vicarious 
authority,  have  been  swept  away.  The  last  pre- 
tenders to  the  representation  of  the  Feishwa  has 
disappeared.  The  Crown  of  England  stands 
forth  the  unquestioned  ruler  and  paramount 
Power  in  all  India,  and  is  for  the  first  time 
brought  &ce  to  face  with  its  feudatories.  There 
is  a  reality  in  the  Suzerainty  of  the  Sovereign 
of  England  which  has  never  existed  before,  and 
which  IS  not  only  felt,  but  eagerly  acknowledged 
by  the  Chiefs." 

I  think  that  in  that  passage  of  Lord  Can- 
ing^ s  despatch  a  good  reason  may  be 
found  for  doing  what  we  now  propose. 
The  Report  contains  this  comment  on 
that  despatch — 

"  Written  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  Mu- 
tiny, this  despatch  of  Lord  Canning's  clearly  ex- 
plamed  the  change  which  that  momentous 
event  had  brought  about,  and  resolved  the 
question  of  the  position  of  lie  feudatory  Chiefs 
of  India,  who  had  hitherto  acknowledged  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Moguls  or  of  the  Mahratta  Peishwa.  Their  al- 
legiance was,  in  fact,  thenceforth  transferred  to 
the  Queen  of  England ;  and  the  same  despatch 
decreed,  what  Hindoo  law  had  never  absolutely 
ordained,  that  adoption  to  a  Kaj  should  always 
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ie  leoogoiMd  Vjr  the  paiamonnt  Power  mbjeot 
to  the  tro  oonditioiiB  di  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and 
fidelity  to  all  engagement  to  the  British  Oovem- 
ment.  The  sonnud  or  patent  confiiming  this 
decree  was  issued  on  March  11, 1862,  and  a  simi- 
lar patent  was  given  to  Mahomedan  Princes. 
To  163  feudatories  is  this  right  of  adoption 
guaranteed.  Leaving  out  Mysore,  which,  during 
tiie  Maharajah's  minority,  is  administered  by  the 
British  Oovemment,  and  Berar,  which  is  admin- 
istered for  the  Nizam,  these  nobles  govern  a  po- 
pulation and  area  larger  than  those  of  France 
and  Belgium.  Their  troops  far  outnumber  our 
Sepoy  army,  their  ordnance  is  equal  in  number 
to  ours,  their  wealth  is  enormous,  and  their  re- 
venues are  personal.  From  44  millions  of 
people,  covering  579,277  square  miles,  they  draw  a 
revenue  of  12i  millions  sterling  every  year,  irres- 
pective of  the  very  large  incomes  of  the 
nobles  who  are  in  their  turn  feudatory  to  them. 
The  twelve  wealthiest  Princes  alone  enjo}r  an 
annual  revenue  of  seven  millions  sterling,  derived 
from  26J  millions  of  people.  Of  these  twelve, 
the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  has  an  income  of 
£2,150,000,  and  the  Maharajah  Sdndiah  one  of 
£1,110,910,  and  remainder  drawing  incomes 
varying  from  £240,000  to  £600,000." 

Those,  mj  Lords,  are  the  Princes  over 
whom,  sinoe  1858,  Her  Majesty  has  ex- 
ercised paramount  sway.  It  was  for 
these,  and  for  other  reasons  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  thought  this  a 
fitting  and  opportune  time  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  bring  herself  into  more  direct 
connection  with  Her  vast  Empire.  If, 
then,  it  is  fitting  that  Her  Majesty  should 
assume  a  title  in  connection  with  India,  it 
behoves  us  to  consider  what  is  the  title 
which  would  properly  indicate  the  para- 
mount position  of  Her  Majesty  in  rela- 
tion with  those  Princes.  I  suppose  I 
need  not  consider  the  suggestions  as  to 
"Supreme  Euler"  and  "Lady  Para- 
mount "  which  have  emanated  from  se- 
veral persons.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  choice  lies  between  "Queen"  and 
"Empress;"  I  think  it  must  be  nar- 
rowed to  that.  Assuming  that  there  is 
to  be  a  distinctive  title  g^ven  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  connection  with  her  sovereignty 
of  India,  which  would — Queen  or  Em- 
press— ^be  the  more  applicable  to  the  po- 
sition ?  My  Lords,  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  tide  of  Empress  implies  more 
directly  the  sovereignty  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty exercises  over  the  Native  Chiefs, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  title  of  Queen 
does  imply  that  kind  of  sovereignty.  I 
think  that  the  title  of  Empress  does  cor- 
rectly indicate  the  connection  bet  ween  Her 
Majesty  as  the  Supreme  Head,  and  the 
various  Native  Princes  who  make  up  in 
the  aggregate  our  Indian  Empire ;  and 
that  to  describe  her  as  Queen  would  not 
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convey  to  the  Oriental  mind  the  position 
she  holds  towards  them.  It  may  be  said, 
"  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  In  reply  I  urge 
that  when  you  are  dealing  with  such 
people  and  Princes  as  those  of  India, 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name,  and  the 
name  of  Empress  does  convey  to  their 
minds  the  position  which  Her  Mwesty 
justly  and  legitimately  holds  in  India 
more  than  any  other  title  she  could  as* 
sume.  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  title 
"  Empress"  is  not  only  un-English,  but 
is  a  title  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  England.  As  to  its  being  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  the  country, 
there  are  modes  of  arriving  at  those  feel- 
ings, with  which  modes  your  Lordships 
are  familiar.  There  are  two  to  which 
we  may  always  have  recourse.  If  there 
be  in  question  any  matter  which  engages 
the  attention  of  the  coimtry,  or  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  or  even  of  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  find  Petitions  on  that  question 
presented  to  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  But  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able fact  that  until  lately  no  Petitions 
for  or  against  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment have  been  presented  to  either 
House  of  Parliament.  Now,  having 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  Bill, 
that  circumstance  is  not  a  Uttle  remark- 
able. I  believe  that  up  to  a  certain  time 
no  Petition  whatever  was  presented  on 
the  subject,  although  it  was  alluded  to 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  at 
the  opening  of  Parliament.  I  am 
aware  that  at  a  certaSa  stage  of 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  a  Petition  against 
the  measure  was  presented  in  that 
House ;  but  that  Petition  was  not  nu- 
merously signed.  It  emanated  from 
some  reverend  gentleman,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  countiy,  or  he  himself, 
would  be  aggrieved  if  the  Queen  took 
the  new  title.  Whether  other  Petitions 
were  presented  afterwards  to  the  other 
House  I  do  not  know,  but  if  so  they  must 
have  been  very  few  ;  and  I  must  say  that 
on  a  question  like  this  it  has  scarcely  ever 
happened  that  so  few  Petitions  have 
been  presented.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  this  evening  Petitions  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  presented  to  your  Lord- 
ships' House  by  my  noble  Friend  oppo- 
site (Earl  Granville),  and  that  there  was 
such  a  bundle  of  them  that  he  was  un- 
able, with  all  his  well-known  assiduity, 
to  get  through  the  task  of  reading  the 
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namra  of  the  places  from  which  thej 
came.  

Eael  GEANYILLE  :  My  remark 
about  not  being  able  to  read  Bome  of 
the  Petitions  which  had  reached  me  ap- 
plied not  to  those  which  I  presented, 
but  to  an  immense  bundle  which  I  did 
not  present  because  I  had  not  had  time 
to  verify  them,  and  I  deferred  the  pre- 
sentation to  a  future  stage  of  the  Bill. 

The  Duke  or  EICHMOND  amd 
GK)EDON :  I  will  not  stop  to  examine 
where  the  Petitions  came  from ;  but  I 
say  that  up  to  this  time  the  feeling  of 
the  public  nad  not  manifested  itself  by 
petitioning  Parliament  against  the  BUI. 
The  noble  Earl,  no  doubt,  had  Petitions 
sent  to  him,  and  I  think  I  can  show 
there  is  as  little  doubt  they  were  sent  to 
my  noble  Friend  in  consequence  of  his 
occupying  the  position  which  he  so 
gracefully  fills  in  this  House  in  connec- 
tion with  his  Party.  But  the  origin  of 
these  petitions  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
proves  the  opposition  to  be  an  after- 
thought. From  a  paper  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  it  appears  that  an  organization 
for  getting  up  Petitions  against  this  Bill 
has  been  set  on  foot,  and  what  that  or- 
ganization is  I  shall  be  able  to  show  to 
your  Lordships.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  in  the  form  of  a  Circular.  It  is 
headed  "National  Eeform  Union."  Then 
there  follow  the  names  of  the  officials  of 
this  Union — "  John  Slagg,  Chairman  of 
Executive;  Samuel  Watts,  Treasurer; 
and  James  Southern,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary."   The  Circular  is  in  these  terms — 

"  41,  King  Street,  Manchester,  March  27, 1876." 

— so  that  it  must  suddenlyhave  occurred 
to  the  National  Eeform  Union  that  up 
to  this  time  it  had  been  very  supine  in 
this  matter,  and  had  never  thought  of 
petitioning.  Suddenly,  however,  the 
Union  roused  itself — may  I  say  for  the 
purpose  of  inundating  your  Lordships 
with  Petitions? 

"Dear  Sir, — A  strong  effort  is  being  made 
here  against  the  Royal  Titles  Bill.  I  herewith 
enclose  forms  of  Petitions,  which  please  have 
signed  by  as  many  inhabitants  of  yoor  town  as 
possible,  and  forward  the  Petition  to  the  Lords, 
to  Lord  Granville,  House  of  Lords,  London, 
B.W.,"— 

These  I  suppose  are  the  Petitions  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  not  as  yet  had  the 
opportimiiy  of  reading,  but  with  which 
I  suppose  he  will  make  himself  familiar 
before  long. — 

The  JJuke  ofEiehmmi  and  Gordon 


"(mm  before  Wednetdsy  next,  the'29th  in«t, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  presented  before  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  which 
is  to  take  place  on  Thursday  next;  and  the 
Petition  to  the  Commons  should  be  forwarded 
either  to  Mr.  Fawcett  or  to  the  Member  of  your 
borough  or  county,  with  a  letter  announcing  the 
sending  of  the  same,  on  or  before  Thursday, 
the  30tii  inst.,  as  Mr.  Fawcett's  Resolution  will 
be  made  on  Friday,  the  31st  inst.  Petitions 
must  be  written  (not  printed)  bold  and  dear," — 

My  noble  Friend  will  not  have  any 
difficulty  in  reading  them  when  he  can 
find  leisure  to  do  so. — 

"and  some  signatures  must  be  made  on  the 
same  sheet  on  which  the  Petition  is  written. 
Any  additional  sheets  containing  signatures 
must  be  fastened  with  gum  to  the  Petition  sheet 
so  as  to  make  one  long  continuous  sheet — Yours 
faithfully,    Aktetib  O.  Stxoss,  Secretary." 

Your  Lordships  will  mark  the  post- 
script— 

"  X.B. — ^The  sending  of  the  Petition  in  time 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  securing  of  a 
large  number  of  signatures." 

This,  my  Lords,  is  the  direction  given 
for  the  getting  up  of  Petitions  which 
your  Lordships  will  be  asked  to  regard 
as  indicative  of  the  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try— "  Do  not  mind  the  number  of  sig- 
natures ;  only  get  Petitions."  Still,  we 
certainly  have  not  yet  received  a  dear 
intimation  of  the  feeling  of  the  coimtry 
through  the  number  of  Petitions  that 
have  been  presented.  Then  there  is 
another  way  of  ascertaining  the  feeling 
of  the  county — seeing  what  the  Press 
says.  Now,  I  maintain  that  the  feeling 
of  the  Press  before  this  question  dege- 
nerated into  one  of  Parly  warfare — and 
to  this  it  unfortunately  has  degenerated 
— was  in  favour  of  the  course  which  the 
Gbvernment  had  proposed  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  adopt.  That  was  the  opinion  of 
leading  journals.  It  was  even  stated 
by  a  leading  journal  that,  in  its  opinion, 
Empress  was  the  only  title  which  the 
Queen  could  adopt.  In  a  leading  journal 
of  February  9 1  find  this  passage — 

"  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  best  coarse 
in  the  past,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tiie 
adoption  of  an  Impoial  title  is  a  peculiarly 
hap^  way  of  RignaliziTig  the  Indian  journey  ot 
the  Prince,  by  whom  it  is  some  day  to  be  worn." 

In  another  journal  of  the  same  date 
were  these  remarks — 

I' Although  it  will  but  formally  express  an 
existing  fact  to  denote  the  Briti^  Sovereign  as 
'  Empress  of  Hindostan,'  the  quick-witted  people 
of  the  Orient  will  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  measure,  foUowmg  as  it  does 
upon  the  pleasant  visit  of  the  Heir  Apparent." 
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That  is  exactly  what  we  saj.  We  say 
that  this  is  a  fitting  (mportnidiy  for  the 
assumption  by  Her  Majesty  of  a  title 
which  will  indicate  her  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Princes  and  people  of  India. 
I  do  not  mean  to  lay  any  sfress  on  what 
I  may  call  the  historic  arguments  which 
have  been  made  use  of  in  the  o&er 
House  of  Parliament  and  in  the  Press. 
I  will  only  use  that  part  of  the  case 
to  show  that  the  Imperial  idea  was  not 
always  repugnant  to  BritiBh  feelings, 
because  we  have  it  from  the  time  of 
Henry  Viil.  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  If  such  were  the 
feelings  it  is  curious  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
should  have  been  proclaimed  Empress 
in  Westminster  HaU  at  her  coronation ; 
and  that  our  poets  in  alluding  to  her 
and  Queen  Anne  should  have  applied 
the  titie  of  Empress  to  both.  That  this 
should  have  been  is  an  argument  against 
those  who  say  that  that  title  is  repug- 
nant to  En^sh  feelings — I  do  not  put 
it  forward  as  any  strong  argument,  but 
merely  to  show  that  me  country  was 
need  to  it  in  times  past.  But  I  should 
prefer  to  rest  the  case  on  Indian  grounds 
— as  it  should  rest — and  to  show  that  in 
our  own  times  the  title  of  Empress  has 
been  recognized  in  India  as  the  one 
which  naturally  belonged  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty. In  a  letter  dated  August  18, 
1873,  from  his  Exoellen<nr  the  Viceroy 
and  Governor  General  of  India  to  his 
Highness  Atalik  Ghazee  Yakoob  Khan, 
Bmer  of  Yarkund,  there  is  this   pas- 


"  Mr.  Forqrth  is  also  the  tjearer  of  a  Royal 
letter  from  £fer  M«esty  the  Queen  of  England 
and  Empress  of  Hindostan,  in  reply  to  your 
Eighness's  letter  of  September,  1871. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  think  it  need  scarcely 
be  observed  that  the  Viceroy  would  not 
have  given  Her  Majesty  the  title  of 
Empreae  of  Hindostan  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  was  the  one  which  rightly  be- 
longed to  her.  Next  I  think  I  can  show 
that  the  title  is  one  which  will  be  grati- 
fying to  the  peo^e  of  India.  I  fear  to 
trespass  on  your  Lordships'  time ;  but  I 
know  you  will  feel  with  me  that  the 
Bahj«ct  is  of  such  importance  that  I 
ou^t  to  lay  it  before  the  House  as 
dearly  as  I  oan.  In  1869  there  was  an 
Exhibition  at  Kurrachee,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  strike  silver  and  bronxe  medals 
in  cotnneotion  with  that  Exhibition.  A 
lafereoce   was   made   to   Sir  William 


Merewether,  the  Commissioner  of  Scinde, 
su^^esting  that  his  bust  should  be  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  medals,  and,  in  reply, 
he  wrote  a  letter,  a  copy  of  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand.   It  is  in  these  terms — 

"  To  W.  A.  Ingle,  Esq.,  Honoraiy  Secretary 
Knrradhee  Christmas  Fair  and  Exhibition. 

"  Sir, — ^While  fully  appreciating  and  most 
highly  esteeming  the  personal  honour  to  myself 
contained  in  the  propositions  carried  at  the 
meeting  of  the  G«ieial  Committee,  Enrrachee 
Fair  and  Exhibition,  I  would  at  the  same  time 
beg  to  suggest  for  the  consideration  of  the  ^;en- 
tlemen  forming  that  Committee  that  the  designs 
savour  rather  too  much  of  the  immediate  locality 
and  have  not  sufficient  reference  to  the  scope  we 
hope  the  Exhibition  may  command.  I  would,  if 
I  may  be  allowed,  venture  to  suggest  as  we  look 
to  bring  people  from  all  parts  with  a  view  to  the 
extension  of  knowledge  and  commerce  under 
the  protection  of  the  Oovenunent  of  our  gracious 
Sovereign,  that  the  devioe  on  the  one  aide  should 
be  a  bust  of  Her  Majesty,  while  on  the  other 
there  might  be  a  small  group  of  a  Sindee,  Afghan, 
Fui^aubee,  and  Indiim,  standing  round  a  few 
bales  of  merchandise,  with  inscription  *  Knrra- 
chee  Exhibition,  1869.' 

"  I  have,  4o.,    "  W.  L.  Meebwsthbb,  Col." 

The  views  suggested  by  Sir  William 
Merewether  were  adopted.  SUver  and 
bronze  medals  were  stiruck,  and  I  hold 
in  my  hand  one  of  the  latter.  On  one 
side  of  it  I  read  this  inscription — 
"  Victoria,  Queen  of  Great  Britun  and 
Empress  of  India."  My  Lords,  we  have 
advised  Her  Majesty,  in  the  event  of 
this  BUI  receiving  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament, to  assume  the  title  of  Empress 
of  India.     We  protest  against  the  sup- 

C'tion  that  in  giving  this  advice  we 
3  done  anything  that  can  in  any  way 
impair  the  ancient  and  Boyal  dig^ty  of 
the  Crown.  Her  Majesty  reigns  over 
an  imited  Kingdom  and  an  imited 
People — a  People  scattered,  it  is  true, 
over  all  parts  of  the  earth,  but  united  in 
one  bond  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and 
of  affection  for  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
The  case  of  India  is,  as  I  have  endea- . 
voured  to  show,  an  exceptional  one ;  and 
no  dignity  which  Her  Majesty  may  be 
gracionsly  pleased  to  assume  in  connec- 
tion with  her  Indian  dominions,  can  add 
to,  or  diminish,  the  lustre  of  that  august 
title,  by  which  her  ancestors  have  been 
known  through  many  centuries  of  glory, 
and  by  which  she  herself  now  reigns  in 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  a  loyal  and 
united  People. 

Ifovtd,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
—{^Th*  Lord  Prend«»t.) 
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The  Duxb  of  80MEBSET :  My 
LordB,  before  I  touch,  on  the  general 
question  raised  by  the  BUI  now  before 
your  Lordships,  I  wish  to  sweep  away 
some  of  the  errors  which  have  arisen  in 
connection  'with  it  in  this  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  I  desire,  my 
Ijords,  to  raise  the  veil  of  Asiatic  mys- 
teiy  which  has  been  drawn  over  this 
proposition,  and  to  exhibit  the  proposi- 
tion as  it  appears  when  unadorned  by 
any  such  conhirance.  I  tun  first  going 
to  read  what  was  announced  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  at  the  beginning  of  this 
Session.    It  was  this — 

"At  the  time  that  the  direct  G«Temment  of 
my  Indian  Empire  was  transferred  to  the  Crown, 
no  formal  addition  was  made  to  the  style  and 
titles  of  the  Sovereign.  I  have  deemed  the  pre- 
sent a  fitting  opportunity  for  snpplying  this 
omission,  and  a  Bill  upon  the  subject  ■m!i\.  he 
presented  to  you." 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  contend  that  in  1858 
there  was  no  omission.  At  that  time 
this  question  of  title  was  deliberately 
and  carefully  considered,  and  at  that 
time  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  one  of 
the  best  councillors  any  Sovereign  ever 
had  in  the  person  of  Prince  Albert,  who 
knew  well  what  was  due  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Crown  and  to  the  Constitution  of 
this  country.  What  was  the  Proclama- 
tion issued  at  that  time,  after  it  had 
been  seen  by  Prince  Albert  ?  It  was  one 
of  a  very  di£Perent  character  from  that 
which  will  go  forth  if  this  Bill  passes. 
It  was— 

"  Victoria,  hy  the  Grace  of  (Jod,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
the  Colonies  and  Dependencies  thereof  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia,  Queen." 

This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  grand  title. 
It  takes  within  its  scope  the  whole  of 
Her  Majesty's  Dominions,  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  Constitution 
of  this  country.  But  instead  of  that 
grand  title  we  are  to  have  what  to  this 
country  is  a  new-fangled  title,  and  a  title 
which,  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  means 
military  power.  The  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Eichmond)  says  that  it  has 
been  accorded  to  the  Sovereigns  of  this 
country  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  down. 
Yes — but  it  has  been  used  as  an  epithet 
and  not  as  a  Parliamentary  title.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  what  hap- 
pened a  few  months  ago.  A  great  ques- 
tion arose  about  the  word  "  Eeverend." 
The  clergy  were  put  in  a  fluster  by  it, 
the  Nonconformists  were  indignant,  it 


agitated  the  whole  ecdesiastioal  world, 
from  the  Bishop  down  to  the  sexton — 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  this 
title  "  Reverend."  Well,  this  went  on 
till  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  with  his  powerful  understand- 
ing, cleared  the  matter  up  by  deciding 
j  udioially  that "  Reverend  "  is  an  epithet, 
and  not  a  title.  So,  if  we  deal  with  the 
word  "Empress  "  simply  as  an  epithet, 
there  will  not  be  much  harm  done ;  but 
it  will  be  a  serious  thing  were  we  to  alter 
the  Royal  style  and  title.  We  are  now 
told  that  the  Imperial  title  will  gratify  the 
people  of  India;  but  only  the  other  night 
the  noble  Marquess  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  explained  to  us  that  the  people 
of  India  were  politically  dumb.  Whom 
will  it  gratify,  then  ?  Will  it  gratify  the 
Princes  of  India  ?  Will  it  gratify  them 
to  be  told  that  they  are  to  have  a  title 
for  the  Sovereign  which  the  people 
of  England  repudiate,  and  which  the 
Ministers  dare  not  apply  to  England?  It 
seems  we  are  not  to  nave  "  Luperial " 
here  in  any  form.  According  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  we  are  not  to  have  even 
Imperial  Highnesses  in  England;  but 
we  are  to  send  the  title  to  India — it  will 
do  for  the  Indians — and  the  people  and 
Princes  of  India  are  to  be  subjected  to  a 
yoke  which  in  England  we  will  not  bear. 
That  is  not  very  complimentary  to  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  India.  But  the 
Prime  Minister  says  that  the  hordes 
which  interposed  between  another  Power 
and  India  have  been  subdued,  and  he 

Proposed  to  defend  India — by  what? 
ty  making  the  Queen  an  Empress. 
Well,  we  have  all  heard  in  eloquent  lan- 
guage of  the  "  cheap  defence  of  nations," 
but  I  never  heard  of  such  a  cheap  defence 
as  that.  The  Prime  Minister  is  a  man  of 
brilliant  genius  and  of  Oriental  imagina- 
tion. He  has  become  intoxicated  by  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Court,  and,  desirous 
of  paying  to  Her  Majesty  a  great  com- 
pliment, he  thought  nothing  would  do 
so  well  as  to  make  her  an  Empress.  He 
has  literary  tastes  of  a  high  order,  but 
he  is  not  the  man  to  despise  nursery 
rhymes  when  they  are  appropriate ;  and 
we  can  ima«ne  him  walking  in  with  this 
offer  of  an  Imperial  Crown  and  saying 
— "  Is  not  this  a  dainty  dish  to  set  be- 
fore the  Queen  ?  "  It  has  not,  however, 
a  flavour  which  the  British  people  ap- 
prove, and  they  seem  indinea  to  stick  to 
the  old  honoured  title  of  Queen — a  title 
which  we  in  this  House  are  especially 
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bound  to  respect.  It  is  aa  honoured 
hereditary  tiue,  and  if  there  be  one 
Estate  of  the  Beahn  more  especially 
bound  to  regard  it  than  another^  it  is  the 
hereditary  Chamber.  The  new  title  will 
have  an  autocratic  flavour  about  it ;  but 
considering  how  ancient  is  that  which 
has  been  borne  by  the  Soyereigns  of  this 
country,  if  any  Party  in  the  State  ought 
to  be  foremost  to  maintain  it,  that  Party 
is  the  Conservative  Party.  People  have, 
however,  been  led  away  from  the  real 
interests  of  the  case.  We  all  knew  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  given  to  vagaries 
of  a  wild  and  poetical  character ;  but  we 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  common 
sense  of  noble  Lords  on  the  fixtnt  bench 
opposite  and  the  sound  understanding  of 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Wool- 
sack would  have  saved  us  &om  this  title. 
We  cannot  have  Lord  Derby's  opinion 
about  it.  He  is  away  in  a  foreign  Court, 
where,  I  suppose,  he  is  practising  his  un- 
accustomed lips  to  pronounce  the  new  title 
of  "Empress."  But  have  the  Government 
considered  where,  when  the  Queen  shall 
have  been  honoured  with  this  name  of 
Empress,  she  will  come  in  on  the  list? 
How  will  the  assumption  of  this  title 
be  regarded  by  the  other  Courts  of 
Europe  ?  What  rank  in  the  order  of  pre- 
cedence is  Her  Majesty  to  be  allowed  as 
Empress?  Is  she  to  come  in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Imperial  list  as  having 
only  just  come  into  her  title  ?  The  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Hichmond)  says  that 
the  opposition  to  this  proposal  arises 
from  Party  feeling.  My  Lords,  I  can 
assure  your  Lordships  that  it  is  not  from 
any  Party  feeling  that  I  raise  my  voice  in 
opposition  to  this  Bill.  I  desire  to  dis- 
play no  Party  feeling.  I  visit  my  dis- 
pleasure upon  both  Parties,  for  that 
matter;  but  I  say  this  question  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Party.  I  oppose  this 
measure  because  I  consider  it  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  I  dare 
say  very  soon  we  shall  see  the  Imperial 
titie  in  illuminations  and  transparencies ; 
we  shall  see  "  His  Imperial  Highness  " 
at  every  turning  in  the  streets.  But 
there  is  are-action  in  political  as  there  is 
in  physical  life,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  wiser  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution. 
Quieta  non  movere  is  a  sound  maxim. 
Any  change  of  the  Eoyal  title  ought 
to  be  carefully  considered,  and  it  ought 
sot  to  be,  as  was  one  time  said  of  a 
proposal  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  "  a  fan- 
tastic innovation."    What  is  this  addi- 

VOL.  CCXXVin.   [thibd  skeies.] 


tion  to  the  Boyal  title  but  a  fantastic 
innovation  ?  Who  has  asked  for  it  ? 
Who  wants  it  ?  It  is  not  wanted  in  this 
country.  Is  it  wanted  in  India  ?  Had 
the  noble  Marquess  gone  to  the  Prime 
Minister  and  said — "There* is  a  great 
danger  coming  on  India ;  there  is  a  g^reat 
enemy  in  theNorth  coming  down.  Create 
Her  Majesty  an  Empress  and  all  will  be 
right?''  No,  the  noble  Marquess  did 
nothing  of  that  kind.  But  what  I  want 
to  know  from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  is,  How  are  we  to  limit 
this  title  ?  This  title  is  to  be  taken  under 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  is  to  be  assumed 
by  Proclamation.  What  will  your  Pro- 
clamation avail  ?  Will  a  Proclamation 
override  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  How, 
then,  will  you  stop  the  misuse  of  the 
title  ?  We  are  told  its  use  will  be  con- 
fined to  India — that  it  will  only  be  used 
in  India,  and  that  it  will  not  be  used  in 
England.  Why,  every  sycophant  will 
hasten  to  use  the  title — we  should 
some  how  or  other  in  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament provide  that  the  title  shall  not 
be  used  m  England.  I  do  not  believe 
its  use  can  be  so  limited,  and  I  can 
only  say  this — that  one  Peer  at  least 
shall  raise  his  voice  against  a  measure 
which  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  have  any 
other  effect  than  the  humiliation  of  the 
Crown. 

Lord  NAPIEE  and  ETTEICK  said, 
a  good  deal  of  invective  had  been  poured 
forth  in  respect  of  this  Bill ;  but  if  he 
were  to  take  any  part  in  the  discussion 
he  should  endeavour  to  treat  the  subject 
exclusively  and  purely  from  an  Indian 
standpoint — believing,  as  he  did,  that  it 
waschieflyamatter  of  Indian  interest.  At 
the  same  time,  he  must  protest  in  anti- 
cipation against  the  imputation  of  being 
treated  as  a  flatterer  or  sycophant  if  he 
advocated,  in  a  n)odified  degree,  the 
policy  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  this  occasion.  He  protested 
against  the  epithets  which  the  noble 
Duke  who  had  just  spoken  (the  Duke  of 
Somerset)  had  cast  at  those  who  advo- 
cated a  course  different  from  that  of  which 
he  himself  approved — in  doing  so  the 
noble  Duke  made  a  cheap  exhibition  of 
independence.  He  held  it  to  be  highly 
desirable  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that  Her 
Majesty  should  assume  a  distinct  and 
specific  title  marking  her  connection  with 
her  Indian  subjects.  First,  because  the 
assumpticgi  of  that  title  would  be  a 
manifestation  and  a  proof  in  the  most 
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conspicuous  terms  to  the  Princes  and 
People  of  India  that  their  destinies  were 
indissolubly  and  entirely  united  with  the 
Oown  and  Empire  of  England.  Had 
libs  Princes  and  People  oi  India  any 
doubt  upon  that  suBject?  He  would 
not  affirm  that  there  was  a  positive  doubt 
in  their  minds  that  they,  were  to  remain 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the.  British 
Crown ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  did  affirm 
that  it  was  not  at  all  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference that  their  convictions  on  that 
subject  should  be  confirmed  and  consoli- 
dated by  the  measure  now  proposed. 
The  noble  Duke  had  referred  to  what 
had  been  said  by  the  Prime  Minister  in 
"  another  place "  in  reference  to  the 
approach  of  Russia.  He  was  not  going 
to  defend  the  Prime  Minister — it  might 
not  have  been  perfectly  discreet  in  the 
Prime  Minister  in  his  position  to  have 
fdluded  to  BuBsia  exactiy  in  the  terms 
in  which  he  did  it — he  did  not  say  that 
those  terms  were  the  most  appropriate 
that  could  have  been  chosen — bat  he 
maintained  that  there  was  a  real  and 
substantial  foundation  for  the  views 
which  the  Prime  Minister  had  expressed. 
The  adoption  of  the  title  of  Empress 
with  reference  to  India  would  tend  to 
consolidate  and  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  Indian  Government,  and  to  mani- 
fest to  foreign  Qovemments  that  the 
Government  of  England  was  determined 
for  ever  to  maintain  inviolable  its  rights 
with  reference  to  India.  He  would  in- 
dicate some  influences  which  had  a  dis- 
turbing effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  India.  There  was  a  school  of  writers 
and  thinkers  in  this  country — he  might 
describe  them  as  Pure  Economists — 
which  had  always  contended  against 
maintaining  foreign  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies excepting  on  grounds  of  material 
advantage,  and  which  laid  stress  on  the 
responsibilities  and  risks  that  were  at- 
tached to  their  possession;  and  these 
views  were  studied  by  the  educated 
classes  in  India,  where  there  were  per- 
sons who  thought  thai  if  the  possession 
of  India  were  proved  to  be  not  commer- 
cially advantageous  the  English  might 
not  be  very  reluctant  to  be  delivered 
from  the  burden.  There  was  another 
school  in  this  country-^the  Philanthropic 
School — whose  g^eat  object  was  to  en- 
courage the  Native  element  to  regard 
the  English  Government  almost  as  if 
they  were  merely  political  pedagogues 
— ilie  g^de,  goroo,  and  friend — of  India. 
There  were  people  being  educated  in 
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India  at  that  moment  who  really  did 
believe,  or  who  shorfly  would  be  induced 
to  believe,  that  when  our  benevolent 
and  protective  function  was  expended 
the  peoj4e  of  England  would  be  pre- 
pared to  take  up  their  hats  and,  onet- 
ing  their  oong^tulations,  would  politely 
bow  themselves  out  and  leave  the  people 
of  India  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
There  was  another  influence  which  tended 
to  shake  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India 
in  their  belief  as  to  the  stability  of  our 
rule,  Emd  that  was  the  attitude  which 
our  Government  assumed  during  a  course 
of  years  in  its  policy  towards  Bussia  and 
other  foreign  countries.  He  ventured  to 
say  that  both  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
India  the  impression  had  been  gaining 
of  late  years  that  this  country  was  not 
prepared  to  resume  those  risks  and  to 
make  those  sacrifices  which  it  had  done 
in  the  past  to  ^^'eserve  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown  and  the  entirety  of  ^e  Em- 
pire. He  should  never  forget  the  pain- 
ral  impreeuoB  with  which  he  once  heard 
l^e  expression  of  a  Russian  diplomatist 
and  statesman  upon  that  subject.  In 
conversation  with  him  upon  certain  poli- 
tical eventualities  which  seemed  to  be 
impending,  he  (Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick) 
said  that  in  such  eventualities  the  re- 
sistance of  the  English  Government 
might  be  expected.  The  Russian  states- 
man replied  in  deprecation  and  surprise 
— "  Besistance,  my  Lord,  is  a  word  which 
has  no  longer  a  place  in  the  political 
vocabulary  of  England."  If  such  eui 
impression  existed  in  the  mind  of  a 
Bussian  statesman,  might  it  not  exist 
in  the  minds  of  other  persons  in  Europe 
much  less  well-informed,  and  in  a  still 
greater  degree  in  the  minds  of  the  ill- 
informed  and  easily-deluded  classes  of 
our  Indian  fellow- subjects,  who  were  at 
the  mercy  of  a  profligate  and  fiustions 
Press,  which  reproduced  all  the  exa^e- 
rations  and  illusions  of  the  English  and 
Continental  Press.  He  believed  that 
the  assumption  of  the  proposed  title  by 
the  Queen  would  have  a  salutary  and 
confirmatory  efiPect  in  persuading  our 
Indian  feUow-subjects  that  their  lot  was 
cast  in  for  ever  with  the  fortunes  of 
England,  that  they  would  never  be  dis- 
sociated from  us  under  any  circum- 
stances; that  we  possessed  India  not 
only  for  the  good  of  India,  but  for  th« 
greatness,  and  glory,  and  pride  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that  tiiey  would  always  bo 
associated  with  a  wise,  beneficent,  and 
liberal  Govenunent.  He  considered  that 
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the  adoption  of  this  tiOo  was  desirable, 
became  it  would  be  ac;reeable  and 
pleasfflit  to  tbe  Princes  of  India.  l%ere 
-were  in  India  andent  and  powerful 
Frinoes ;  but  those  who  were  powerful 
were  not  ancient,  and  tiioee  that  were 
ancient  were  not  powerful — tiiere  was 
no  saperioritj,  no  predominance  claimed 
by  one  over  the  rest — nor  was  there  the 
least  shadow  of  jealousy,  antagonism,  or 
apprehension  as  regards  this  country. 
ISie  noble  Duke  (ttie  Duke  of  Somerset) 
had  said  that  the  proper  opportunity  for 
the  adoption  of  this  title  might  have  oc- 
curred immediately  after  the  Mutiny,  at 
tiie  time  of  the  proclamation  of  Lord 
Canning,  but  that  it  had  been  deliberately 
jrejected.  It  was  easy  to  understand  that 
•with  reference  to  the  Native  Powers  of 
India  it  was  not  considered  desirable  to 
adopt  the  title  at  that  moment ;  but  he 
thought  it  might  be  very  desirable  and 
legitimate  to  assume  it  now  after  a  lapse 
of  15  or  16  years  of  a  perfectly  peaceful, 

fopular,  and  salutai^  government  in 
ndia.  Whilst  it  might  have  caused 
alarm  at  that  moment,  it  could  now  be 
adopted  without  exciting  the  least  ap- 
prehension. There  never  was  a  moment 
when  that  title  could  so  well  have  been 
assumed  as  the  present.  Of  the  three 
groups  of  native  political  element  and 
power  in  India,  the  first  were,  the  Sikhs, 
■who  were  formarly  powerful,  but  who 
had  now  no  representative  or  head  of  any 
importance.  The  second  was  the  Hindoos 
— there  were  certain  powerful  Hindoo 
Chiefs  who  were  jealous  of  each  other, 
but  showed  no  jealousy  of  the  English 
Crown— on  the  contrary,  they  had  just 
given  proof  of  their  devotion  and  allegi- 
ance to  Her  Majesty.  Lastly,  there  was 
the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  was  the 
head  of  tiie  Mussulmans,  but  he  was  an 
infant,  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  trained 
in  European  ideas.  There  was  at  the 
present  time  no  Native  Prince  who  was 
likely  to  be  in  the  slighest  degree 
offended  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  title, 
and  Native  apprehensions  were  all  the 
less  likely  to  be  aroused  that  the  most 
recent  acts  of  the  English  Government 
in  India  had  been  of  the  most  moderate, 
most  just,  and  most  re-assuring  character. 
If  any  Native  Prince  had  misgivings  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  English  Oovem- 
ment  he  had  only  to  think  on  the  course 
we  had  taken  with  reference  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Mysore,  which  was  freely,  will- 
ingly, and  liberally  restored,  or  to  reflect 


OD  OUT  treatment  of  the  State  of  Baroda, 
in  Older  to  be  completely  re-assured.  Or, 
if  apprehensions  still  remained  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  Native  Princes,  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury)  would  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  by  his  acts  that  he 
intended  to  pursue  a  liberal  and  dis- 
interested policy.  If  the  adoption  of  the 
title  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Native 
Princes,  it  would  decidedly  be  acceptable 
to  their  subjects.  The  principles  of 
English  learmng,  the  English  language, 
and  the  principles  of  English  govern- 
ment and  justice  were  now  being  dis- 
seminated in  the  Native  States,  and  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  subjects  of 
those  States  to  know  that  Her  Majesty 
would  assume  a  title  which  would  be 
e3q>ressive  of  her  general  interest  in  all 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  they  would 
derivefrom  itan  impression  thattheywere 
more  likely  even  than  they  were  before 
to  be  protected  against  the  injustices 
tyrannies  and  of  Native  Gk)vemments. 
If  agreeable  to  the  subjects  of  Native 
States  he  ventured  to  think  this  new  title 
would  be  equally  agreeable  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's own  subjects  in  India.  It  would 
be  gratifying  to  their  pride  and  their 
sense  of  importance;  it  would  cause  them 
to  feel  that  they  were  directly  associated 
with  the  British  Crown,  and  were  placed 
more  nearly  upon  an  equality  with  Eng- 
lishmen. These  were,  of  course,  per- 
sonal reflections;  but  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  asking  those  who  were 
familiar  with  the  Indian  people,  he  had 
never  heard  a  doubt  expressed  that  an 
addition  to  the  title  of  Her  Majesty 
would  be  acceptable.  Only  yesterday  a 
missionary  who  had  laboured  in  that 
country  for  upwards  of  30  years — Dr. 
Law — ^told  him  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  wherever  there  was 
anybody  in  Bengal  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  subject  at  tdl  they  would  be 
flattered,  gratified,  and  pleased  by  the 
notion  that  Her  Majesty  had  brought 
her  supreme  dignity  into  more  immediate 
contact  with  them.  Admitting,  then, 
the  desirability  of  adopting  a  new  title, 
the  question  arose,  What  should  that 
title  be  ?  Was  it  to  be  an  English  title  ? 
It  would  be  the  greatest  error  in  the 
world  to  suppose  Uiat  the  Queen  could 
bear  a  Native  title  and  that  it  would  be 
acceptable.  The  Queen  was  an  English- 
woman and  a  Christian,  and  she  must 
have  in  India  an  English  and  Christian 
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title.  There  were  two  ways  in  which  it 
would  he  popularly  conveyed  to  the 
Indian  mind — on  the  coinage  and  in 
puhlio  documents  and  proclamations. 
Now,  it  would  be  incongruous  to  asso- 
ciate on  the  coinage  an  English  Sove- 
reign with  a  Mussulman  or  Hindoo 
superscription.  It  would  of  course  be 
necessary  to  translate  public  documents 
and  proclamations  for  the  sake  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
It  would  be  for  OrientaUsts  to  determine 
what  the  translation  should  be,  but  the 
genuine  and  authentic  title  must  be  an 
EngUsh  title  always.  Much  had  been 
said  about  the  title  "Padishah."  That 
was  the  title  borne  by  the  Mussulman 
Emperors  of  DeUii ;  and  could  not  pro- 
perly be  applied  to  a  Christian  Sove- 
reign. The  Emperors  of  Delhi  employed 
it  because  it  was  a  Mussulman  tide 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  from 
Central  Asia  to  their  new  dominions. 
They  woiild  not  adopt  a  title  from  their 
subjects ;  nor  could  Her  Majesty.  Nor 
did  "  Padishah "  express  the  supreme 
and  general  authority  which  belonged  to 
the  Queen ;  and,  indeed,  it  had  been 
rendered  impossible  for  the  Queen  to 
adopt  it,  because  30  or  40  years  ago  the 
King  of  Oude  was  entitled  "Padishah." 
not  only  with  our  assent,  but  the  title 
was  actually  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
English  Government.  The  new  title 
should  be  one  which  as  absolutely  as 
possible  delineated  and  marked  the  com- 
plex nature  of  Her  Majesty's  authority 
in  India.  This  would  at  once  absolutely 
reduce  them  to  the  adoption  of  the  title 
of  Empress.  The  title  of  King  or  Queen 
was  used  in  common  parlance  to  express 
direct  sovereignty  over  immediate  sub- 
jects. Was  the  Queen  the  Sovereign  of 
the  Mussulman  Nizam  of  Hyderabad  in 
the  same  sense  as  she  was  our  Sovereign 
or  the  Sovereign  of  her  subjects  in  India? 
The  tie  in  that  case  was  so  slender,  so 
indirect,  so  evanescent  as  hardly  to  be 
seen.  There  were  relations  between  the 
subjects  of  Native  States  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty, but  they  were  not  expressed  by 
the  word  "Queen."  It  was  necessary 
to  adopt  some  other  title.  The  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  said  it 
was  no  compUment  to  the  people  of  India 
that  a  title  which  we  in  this  country 
despised,  rejected,  and  repudiated  should 
be  cast  to  them.  The  fact  was  exactly 
the  contrary ;  for  if  they  were  to  call  the 
Sovereign  of  India  "  Queen,"  it  might 
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excite  some  degree  of  su^icion  or  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  Native  Princes  or  sub- 
jects. They  might  say,  "  It  is  the  same 
word  ;  does  it  mean  tibe  same  thing  ?  " 
But  they  gave  not  a  less  honourable  but 
a  different  title  in  order  to  satisfy  and 
please  them,  and  to  avoid  offering  to 
them  the  slightest  indignity  or  offence^ 
It  had  been  sedd  by  the  noble  Duke 
opposite  (the  Duke  of  Sichmond  and 
Gordon)  that  practically  it  was  a  choice 
between  the  title  of  Queen  and  that  of 
Empress.  He  (Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick) 
did  not  think  that  that  was  so.  He  be- 
lieved it  would  come  to  that,  but  he 
did  not  think  it  need.  There  was  an 
expression  long  familiar  to,  and  re- 
spected by,  the  people  of  India,  and  it 
had  been  the  recognized  designation  of 
the  British  Government  since  the  Procla- 
mation, and  that  was — "Paramount 
Power."  That  word  exactly  represented 
the  relations  between  Her  Majesty  and 
the  Princes  and  People  of  India.  He 
thought  Her  Majesty  might  have  been 
advised,  in  deference  to  our  relations  to- 
wards India,  to  take  the  title  of  "  Para- 
mount Sovereign  "  in  India.  He  thought 
that  would  have  been  a  just  and  tu»;urate 
title ;  that  it  would  have  become  familiar 
and  acceptable  to  the  people  of  India, 
and  have  created  no  jealousy  whatever. 
But  if  any  title  resembling  "  Paramount 
Sovereign  " — and  he  thought  that  was  the 
best — was  impossible — if  it  had  been 
deliberately  rejected  by  Her  Majesty  or 
Her  Majesty's  Government — then  the 
only  title  which  remained  to  them  was 
that  of  Empress.  He  could  not  say  he 
thought  the  title  of  Empress  was  alto- 
gether appropriate  or  accurate ;  it  meant 
either  simple  sovereignty,  as  in  the  case 
of  Brazil  or  Bussia,  or  else  headship  of 
a  national  confederacy,  as  in  Germany. 
It  was  taken  generally  to  imply  that  the 
German  Emperor  was  the  chief  of  a 
national  confederation  of  independent 
sovereigns  and  municipalities,  and  that 
there  was  a  bond  of  national  feeling, 
national  union,  and  also  a  form  of 
national  religion.  It  could  not  be  said 
that,  in  this  sense,  the  Queen  was  really 
Empress  of  India,  for  there  was  no  tie  of 
a  common  nationality  between  her  and 
the  Princes  and  people  of  India ;  but  he 
must  admit  that  the  title  was  a  great 
deal  more  accurate  than  that  of  Queen. 
It  conveyed  to  our  minds  in  its  popular 
sense  the  notion  of  complex  sovereignty 
exercised  over  sovereignsof  several  Stated 
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in  India.  He  could  not  doubt  that  it  was 
in  some  degree  already  fanuliar  to  our 
fellow-subjects  in  India,  and  would  be 
received  by  them  without  astonishment, 
without  jealousy,  and  without  any  appre- 
hension whatever.  With  regard  to  the 
painful  impression  which  the  adoption  of 
this  title  had  seemed  to  create  in  England 
— as  to  which  he  might  not  perhaps  be 
thought  a  competent  judge — he  held  a 
Tery  strong  conviction  that  whatever 
painful  impression  might  be  produced  at 
this  moment  would  be  of  a  transitory 
character.  He  would  not  yield  to  any 
Member  of  that  House  in  attachment 
and  veneration  for  the  ancient  and  simple 
title  of  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  if  he  entertained  the  slightest  appre- 
hension that  that  title  was  ever  to  be 
postponed  to  that  of  Emperor  or  Em- 
press, or  any  other  title  in  the  world,  he 
would  protest  against  the  adoption  of  the 
additional  title  as  strongly  as  any  one  in 
their  Lordships'  House.  But  he  could 
not  seriously  entertain  the  apprehension 
that  the  Sovereign  of  this  coimtry  would 
ever  assume  and  use  a  title  which  was 
repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions of  Her  people — repugnant  to  the 
desires  and  the  resolutions  which  it  was 
competent  for  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  embody  and  express  at  any 
moment.  And  as  to  the  slight  difficulty 
that  might  occur  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  the  adjective  or  epithet  "  Imperial," 
he  should  leave  that  to  be  shaped  accord- 
ing to  the  convenience  of  public  corre- 
spondence and  according  to  the  senti- 
ments and  wishes  of  the  country,  which 
would  be  insensibly  imparted  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Sovereign,  and  would 
be  respected  by  Her  Majesty  in  the  same 
way  in  which  she  had  uniformly  re- 
spected the  wishes  of  her  people. 

Eabl  GBET  said,  his  noble  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Council,  in  moving 
the  Bill,  had  attributed  much  of  the 
opposition  made  to  it  to  Party  feeling, 
but  he  thought  he,  at  all  events,  would 
be  acquitted  of  being  inf  uenced  by  Party 
motives  in  the  remarks  which  he  was 
about  to  make,  for  it  had  now  been 
many  years  since  he  had  taken  part  in 
any  Party  movement.  More  than  that, 
he  would  not  shrink  irom  declaring  that 
he  earnestly  desired  that  the  present 
Gk)yeinment  should  remain  in  office,  be- 
cause he  looked  with  apprehension  to 
what  might  be  the  consequences  of  the 
retoziL  of  their  Fredecessora  to  power. 
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So  far  from  having  any  Party  object 
in  view  in  the  few  observations  which  he 
was  going  to  make  before  the  Bill  was 
read  the  second  time,  it  was  his  main 
purpose  in  those  observations  to  endea- 
vour, if  possible,  to  prevent  any  Party 
division  in  that  House  upon  the  subject. 
When  the  subject  was  first  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Parliament  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  the  country  was  left  in 
ignorance  of  what  the  new  title  was  to 
be.  His  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of 
Richmond)  said  that  when  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  that  the  new  title  of 
Her  Majesty  would  be  that  of  Empress 
of  India,  that  proposal  was  not  at  first 
objected  to ;  and  his  noble  Friend  seemed 
to  attribute  the  gradual  growth  of  public 
sentiment  against  that  proposal  since 
that  time  to  the  efforts  of  politicians. 
But  he  (Earl  Grey)  did  not  think  that 
was  a  correct  view  of  the  change  of  feel- 
ing which  had  undoubtedly  taken  place 
on  the  subject,  or  of  the  objection  now 
generally  felt  to  the  proposed  change  in 
Her  Majesty's  title.  He  was  not  surprised 
at  the  gradual  g^wth  of  that  public  sen- 
timent, for  it  took  some  time  for  a  pro- 
posal of  that  kind  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  public.  An  idea  seemed 
to  have  dawned  upon  the  public  by 
degrees  that,  by  adding  the  title  of  Em- 
press to  Her  Majesty's  present  title,  the 
old  historic  title  of  "  Queen  of  England  " 
would  be  overshadowed,  and  that  by  her 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Empress,  that 
of  Queen  would  to  a  certain  degree  be 
driven  into  oblivion.  That  seemed  to 
be  the  impression  of  the  people,  and  he 
believed  it  was  a  right  impression.  If 
it  were  true,  as  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  spoken  (Lord  Napier  and  Ettriok) 
had  said,  that  the  title  of  "Emperor" 
implied  some  one  having  rule  over  other 
Kings,  and  that  the  title  implied,  there- 
fore, something  higher  than  the  title  of 
Queen — if  that  was  true,  we  all  knew 
that  a  higher  title  ordinarily  had  prece- 
dence of  a  lower  title  which  a  person 
possessed;  and  so  it  seemed  to  have 
come  before  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
England  that  if  Her  Majesty  was  to 
become  Empress  of  India  the  old  historic 
title  of  Queen  of  England  would  be 
overshadowed  by  that  of  Empress.  That 
was  felt  to  be  a  very  strong  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  the  title  of  Empress; 
and  it  was  an  objection  which  he  fully 
shared.  It  was  also  felt  that  though  the 
title  of  Emperor,  no  doubt,  in  former 
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times  was  a  high  and  dignified  title, 
'vrhich  carried  with  it  great  power  over 
the  minds  of  men,  that  had  now  ceased 
to  be  true.  Since  the  historic  Empire 
of  Germany,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  successor  and  representatiTe  of  the 
old  Boman  Empire,  fell,  that  title  had 
been  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive 
it,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  grandeur 
which  it  formerly  possessed.  We  could 
not  forget  that  it  was  a  title  which  had 
been  assumed  not  only  by  the  holders  of 
great  but  short-lived  power,  but  by  low 
adventurers  and  even  uncivilized  men. 
Weknewhowthattitlehad  been  degraded 
in  men's  minds  by  such  circumstances, 
and  there  was  a  strong  objection  to  the 
Queen  of  England  giving  up  her  old 
historic  title  to  take  up  one  which  had 
been  assumed  by  the  Emperor  Soulouque. 
Hence  he  believed  that  the  title  of  Em- 
peror had  ceased  to  have  much  hold  on 
the  respect  and  deference  of  the  world. 
But  even  if  this  were  otherwise,  if  it 
were  true  that,  in  any  just  sense  of  the 
word,  a  higher  dignity  attached  to  the 
title  of  Empress  than  to  the  time-honotired 
title  of  Queen — still,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  increase  of  dignify  for  Her 
Majesty  would  be  dearly  bought  at  the 
price  that  must  be  paid  for  it  in  the 
dissatisfaction  it  would  create.  As  far 
as  he  could  judge,  there  prevailed 
at  this  moment  among  the  people  of 
England  a  very  general  sentiment 
against  the  adoption  of  the  title  of 
Empress  by  Her  Majesty.  The  objec- 
tions that  were  felt  to  the  intended 
change  of  title  might  perhaps  be  unrea- 
sonable— those  who  entertained  them 
might  be  prejudiced  and  mistaken,  but 
admitting  that  it  might  be  so,  still,  he 
asked,  was  it  wise  to  shock  even  a  pre- 
judice that  was  honestly  felt  upon  such 
a  subject  ?  Was  it  wise  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  many  of  Her  Majesty's  most 
faith&l  and  loyal  subjects  by  choosing 
a  title  to  which  they  had  manifested  so 
strong  a  disinclination  ?  He  had  always 
felt  that  if  ever  a  change  of  the  style 
and  title  of  Her  Majesty  should  be  made, 
it  should  be  made  only  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  the  whole  country.  His 
noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Eichmond) 
in  bringing  forward  this  measure  stated 
most  truly  that  upon  a  question  of  this 
kind  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  there  should  be 
unanimity.  He  entirely  (^eed  with 
him.    Even  if  he  (Earl  Grey)  approved 
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the  title  of  Empress,  he  should  disap- 
prove of  its  assumption  in  the  face  of 
the  feeling  existing  ag^ainst  it.  This 
was  one  of  those  matters  in  which  it  was 
inexpedient  to  make  any  change  in  what 
existed,  unless  with  the  unanimous,  or 
almost  unanimous,  assent  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  nation.  But  this  BiU  came 
before  them,  having  been  opposed  in  the 
other  House  by  a  large  minority ;  and 
what  was  more,  it  was  notorious  that  many 
of  the  Members  composing  the  majorities 
by  which  it  was  supported,  gave  reluc- 
tant votes  in  its  mvonr,  only  because 
they  waived  their  objections  to  a  measure 
they  disapproved,  to  save  from  defeat  a 
Ministry  they  desired  to  support,  and  of 
which  they  considered  the  continuance 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  In  so- 
ciety, and  wherever  men  could  speak 
freely  on  the  subject,  no  matter  what 
were  their  political  views,  nine  men  out 
of  ten  expressed  their  regret  that  this 
question  was  ever  raised,  and  that  a 
change  of  title  was  about  to  be  made. 
That  that  was  a  matter  of  fact  there 
could  be  little  doubt ;  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  allay 
the  feeling  against  this  Bill,  stated  to 
the  other  House  that  if  it  should  pass, 
the  title  of  Empress  of  India  would  be 
used  only  in  India,  except  in  this  country 
in  official  documents  relating  to  India. 
But  after  a  lengthened  discussion  it 
turned  out  that  this  promise  was  a  very 
illusory  one  indeed.  Her  Majesty  could 
not  have  two  titiea— one  in  one  place 
and  one  in  another.  If  she  was  to  be 
Empress  anywhere,  she  would  be  Em- 
press everywhere.  He  would  most  re- 
spectfully, but  most  earnestly,  press  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  conducive  to  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  that 
they  should,  in  spite  of  the  offence  which 
would  be  given  to  a  large  part  of  the 
people,  persevere  in  forcing  on  a  change 
in  Her  Majesty's  style  and  tide.  To  put 
an  end  to  all  contest  and  difficulty  on  the 
subj  ect,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  Bill 
should  be  abandoned,  he  believed  it  would 
not  even  be  necessary  to  amend  it.  He 
trusted  that  there  would  be  no  opposition 
to  the  second  reading.  But  when  the  Bill 
reached  its  next  sti^,  unless  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  thought  fit  to  make 
some  concession  on  this  subject,  he  feared 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  a 
division  on  the  Bill.  The  noble  Earl 
near   him  (the  Earl  of  Sha&sdboiy) 
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had  given  Notice  of  his  intention 
to  move  a  Besolution  on  going 
into  Committee  on  the  BUI,  and 
unlesa  that  Motion  were  rendered  un- 
necessaiy  bj  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment,  many  of  their  Lordships 
would,  like  himse^,  feel  it  to  be  their 
painful  duty  to  support  it.  To  do  so 
would  be,  as  he  said,  a  painful  duty, 
because  he  was  persuaded  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  their  Lordships'  House  could 
give  without  pain  a  TOte  against  a  pro- 
posal of  this  sort  brought  forward  by  the 
Berrants  of  the  Grown ;  but  still  their 
duty,  however  painful  it  might  be,  must 
be  done.  He  would,  therefore,  on  this 
occasion  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  save  noble  Lords  from  being 
driven  to  adopt  this  cottrse.  It  was  in 
their  power  to  do  so,  without  humiliating 
themselves  or  abandoning  their  measure. 
All  that  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  in- 
convenience to  which  he  had  alluded  was 
that  before  the  next  stage  of  the  Bill 
was  proceeded  with,  Her  Mwesty's  Go- 
vernment should  assure  the  House  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  Bill  passing,  they 
would  advise  Her  Majesty  to  make  a 
somewhat  different  use  of  the  power 
which  would  be  conferred  upon  her  from 
that  which  was  originally  proposed,  and 
that  they  would  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
adopt  some  other  title  than  that  of  Em- 
press of  India.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  finding  a  title  which 
woidd  answer  every  object  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  secure.  According  to  the 
statement  in  the  Queen' s  Speech,  and  from 
what  had  since  been  said,  it  appeared  that 
the  main  purpose  and  object  of  this  BiU 
was,  by  altering  Her  Majesty's  style  and 
title,  to  make  a  distinct  declaration  of 
her  intention  to  maintain  her  sovereignty 
in  India.  Was  it  impossible  to  effect 
that  object  without  the  iise  of  the  word 
"  Empress  ?"  The  noble  Lord  who  had 
immediately  preceded  him  (Lord  Napier 
and  Ettrick)  had  expressed  his  prefe- 
rence for  the  title  of  "  Paramount  Sove- 
reign;" and  there  were  many  other 
equally  unobjectionable  titles  that  might 
easily  be  found  that  would  fully  carry 
out  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  GK>- 
venoment  in  this  matter.  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  in  a  letter  which  recently 
appeared  in  ITte  Timet,  steted  that  it  was 
long  ago  suggested  that  Her  M^esty's 
'  title  should  be  "  Victoria,  of  the  British 
Isles,  of  the  Colonies,  and  of  India, 
Qaeen ;"  and  he  saw  no  objection  to  the 


adoption  of  that  style,  which  he  regarded 
as  an  improvement  upon  Her  Majesty's 
present  title  —  which  was,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  awkward  one.  It  was, 
therefore,  quite  in  the  power  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  propose  a  title 
which,  while  carrying  out  their  object, 
would  meet  with  no  objection  whatever. 
If,  therefore,  before  this  Bill  got  into 
Committee,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
would  announce  to  the  House  that  they 
had  advised  Her  Majesty,  and  that  Her 
Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
accept  their  advice,  that,  in  the  event  of 
this  Bill  passing  she  would  take  some 
different  title  tcom  that  of  Empress,  an 
end  would  be  put  to  all  difficulty  on  the 
subject.  He  entreated  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  seriously  to  consider  this 
suggestion,  for,  if  they  went  on — if  they 
persevered  in  pressing  forward  this  mea- 
sure, without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  scheme  as  it  was  brought  forward, 
there  would,  he  was  afraid,  be  much 
agitation  and  disquiet  in  reference  to  it. 
Should  they  not  take  that  course,  there 
would  be  another,  and  perhaps  an  angry, 
debate  and  division  in  that  House ;  and 
it  was  evident  from  the  Notices  which 
had  been  given  that  the  contest  would 
be  renewed  in  the  other  House.  He  did 
not  know  how  that  contest  might  end ; 
but  he  thought  that  there  were  signifi- 
cant symptoms  that  if  it  were  to  be 
carried  on  it  would  lead  to  great  difficulty 
and  inconvenience;  and,  however  it 
might  terminate,  it  would  be  an  unmixed 
and  most  serious  evil.  From  that  evil 
and  &om  those  inconveniences  it  was 
within  the  power  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  relieve  them  by  adopting 
the  suggestion  he  had  thrown  out — and 
he  did  not  see  what  objection  could  be 
ui^ed  against  it,  or  what  public  incon- 
venience could  arise  from  Her  Majesty's 
Gk)vemment  making  the  concession  which 
he  had  ventured  to  indicate.  By  advising 
Her  Majesty  to  adopt  any  other  title 
than  that  of  Empress  they  would  be 
doing  that  which  would  most  conduce  to 
Her  Majesty's  honour  and  dignity  as 
well  as  to  her  comfort.  Such  a  conces- 
sion would  be  by  no  means  humiliating 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  make ; 
and  even  if  they  were  to  admit  that 
they  had  in  the  first  instance  made  a 
mistake  on  this  subject,  no  one  would 
deem  them  deserving  of  the  slightest 
censure  if  they  were  to  retrace  their 
steps  and  to  make  a  £rank  and  graceful 
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concession  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Such  a  course  would  be  most  honourable 
and  creditable  on  their  part.  He  would 
not  trouble  the  House  further  than  to 
add  that  he  did  not  wish  to  press  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  express  any 
opinion  on  his  suggestion  that  night; 
on  the  contrary,  he  most  earnestly 
pressed  them  to  abstain  from  committing 
themselves  either  way  with  regard  to  it 
that  evening.  There  was  no  hurry  for 
determining  this  question,  and  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  press  this  BiU  forward 
too  hastily.  He,  therefore,  pointed  out 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  pro- 
priety of  deferring  their  decision  on  the 
matter  until  Monday  night,  and  the  ne- 
cessity there  was  for  carefiilly  consider- 
ing the  opinions  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  this  Bill.  He 
trusted  they  would  keep  in  view  their 
own  reputation  as  a  Goyemment  and 
the  honour  and  comfort  of  their  Boyal 
Mistress,  and  would  not  hastily  reject 
the  proposal  he  had  ventured  to  make. 

LoED  LAWEENOE  said,  he  believed 
that  whatever  title  the  Queen  might  as- 
sume, it  would  be  received  in  India  with 
pleasure  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
He  did  not,  however,  think  it  would 
have  any  real  and  permanent  influence  on 
their  minds,  or  be  any  additional  source 
of  power  to  our  Indian  Empire.  As  re- 
garded the  English  in  India — the  men 
who  governed  the  country  from  one  end 
to  the  other — they  would  be  as  ready  as 
ever  to  defend  the  honour  of  the  Queen 
and  die  in  the  defence  of  her  rights. 
But,  with  g^eat  deference  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  grace,  and  honour,  and  influence 
which  her  name  would  bear  in  India 
wouldbesomewhatdiminishedLfHer^ta- 
jesty  were  to  assume  a  title  which  it  was 
understood  the  people  of  England  did 
not  unanimously  accept.  If  the  new 
title  of  Her  Majesty  was  to  influence  the 
minds  and  ideas  of  the  Natives  of  India, 
to  denote  her  sovereignty  in  India,  it 
would  be  a  great  matter,  in  his  mind,  that 
it  should  be  also  accepted  by  the  EngUsh 
people.  He  did  not  say  that  the  addi- 
tion of  the  title  of  Empress  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  title  would  be  received 
with  the  least  dissatisfaction;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  would  be  received 
with  every  satisfaction  by  the  influential 
people  of  India.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the 
English  term  should  be  used  in  India, 
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or  an  equivalent  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  On  the  one  hand,  the  title  of 
"  Queen "  was  great,  and  had  been 
honoured  by  all  Englishmen  for  cen- 
turies, and  was  connected  with  all  the 
honours,  glories,  and  successes  of  this 
coimtiy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
title  would  have  no  such  force — no  such 
significance  in  India.  There  it  would 
carry  no  such  power  as  in  this  country, 
and  therefore  it  appeared  to  him  it  would 
be  wiser  to  adopt  for  India  the  term  which, 
after  careful  consideration,  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  should  judge  to  be  the 
best  translation  of  the  title,  and  the  most 
suggestive  and  acceptable  to  the  country. 
No  man  who  had  mixed  much  in  the 
Native  society  of  India  but  would  re- 
member that  with  the  exception  of  the 
well-educated  Natives,  English  terms 
were  hardly  understood,  and  the  Sove- 
reign would  be  recognized,  not  by  an 
EngUsh  word,  but  by  some  native  equi- 
valent— the  word  Empress  would  not  be 
pronounced  as  by  the  EngUsh,  nor  would 
it  carry  with  it  in  their  eyes  the  signifi- 
cance it  possessed  in  this  country.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance whether  the  title  chosen  for  !bidia 
was  of  Mahomedan  or  Hindoo  origin ; 
but  the  title,  as  expressed  in  English, 
should  have  its  equivalent  in  the  Native 
language.  It  had  no  doubt  been  stated 
that  the  word  Empress  had  been  used  in 
a  letter  to  the  Euler  of  Yarkund ;  but 
the  word  Empress  could  not  really  have 
been  used — it  must  have  been  some  equi- 
valent in  one  of  the  Native  languages,  for 
otherwise  the  Euler  of  Yarkund  would 
not  have  understood  it.  He  thought  it 
wpuld  be  a  great  matter  that  the  Go- 
vernment at  Home  should  carry  with 
them  the  authority  of  public  feeling  in 
this  country,  and  that  would  render  what- 
ever title  they  might  adopt  acceptabln 
to  all  classes  of  the  people  of  India.  He 
did  not  deny  that  this  was  a  most  suit- 
able time  for  making  such  a  change  in 
Her  Majesty's  title  as  would  denote  her 
sovereignty  in  India.  AU  the  Princes 
and  Chiefs  were  unanimous  in  their  good 
will,  sympathy,  and  gratitude  for  the 
courtesy  with  which  tiiey  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  if 
anything  of  this  kind  was  to  be  done, 
this  was  the  most  suitable  and  appro- 
priate time.  Hitherto  the  name  of  King 
and  Queen  had  been  in  some  deg^ree 
mythical  to  the  people  of  India — Siey 
had  hitherto  seen  litUe  or  nothing  of  the 
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Soyal  Family,  but  no  doubt  the  presence 
of  the  Heir  to  the  Throne  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
Princes  and  Chiefs  in  India,  and  would 
contribute  a  certain  strength  and  value 
to  our  power. 

LoED  WAVENEY  desired,  while  the 
remarks  of  the  noble  Lord  who  preceded 
him  were  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  their 
Lordships,  to  refer  to  the  equivalent 
for  the  title  "Queen,"  in  one  of  the 
principal  languages  employed  in  India. 
The  Arabic  was  the  language  of  the 
sacred  Book  of  the  Mahomedan  popula- 
tion, and  the  word  "  Queen  "  rendered 
by  "Malaka"  occurred  in  the  Koran 
cap.  27,  V.  29.  It  was  also  found  as  an 
attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being  in  the 
form  of  "  King  Maleke  "  in  the  opening 
chapter,  v.  1 .  There  could  therefore  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  an  equivalent 
which  would  be  intelligible  to  the  great 
body  of  the  governing  race  in  India. 
He  hoped  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  pay  attention  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  country  in  reference  to 
this  subject.  It  was  true  that  the  opi- 
nion had  not  been  made  known  through 
the  medium  of  public  meetings  to  any 
considerable  extent;  but  it  had  been 
fully  expressed  through  the  Press,  alike 
in  the  metropolis  and  in  the  principal 
centres  of  industry  throughout  the 
country.  The  question  had  been  dis- 
cussed with  perfect  loyalty  in  the  news- 
papers ;  but  the  tone  of  the  discussion 
had  made  it  clear  that  there  existed  a 
strong  and  growing  hostility  to  the 
adoption  of  the  title  of  Empress.  He 
was  far  from  saying  that  they  imder- 
valued  the  loyalty  to  the  Crown  of  those 
who  were  Her  Majesty's  subjects  through 
the  power  of  the  Crown;  but  there  were 
other  feelings  and  influences  which,  in 
their  own  loyalty,  clustered  around  the 
throne  of  the  Sovereign  to  whose  king- 
dom they  gave  strength.  If  it  were 
desirable  to  draw  one  instance  from 
history  he  would  remind  their  Lord- 
ships of  the  jealousy  of  the  people 
when  they  found  the  Prince  who  was 
called  the  Gkreat  Deliverer  surroimded 
by  Dutch  guards.  In  their  loyalty  to 
a  Sovereign  who  was  a  great  lover  of 
liberty  they  saw  no  need  of  foreign  in- 
tervention. With  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  he  asked  now  it  was  that 
from  India  itself,  from  its  Princes,  no 
demand  had  been  made  for  such  a  step 
as  was  contemplated  ?    How  did  it  come 


to  pass  that  that  body  of  distinguished 
statesmen  and  warriors,  the  British  sub- 
jects  in  India  who  were  collected  in  the 
most  exalted  Order  of  the  Star  of  India, 
had  not  found  it  necessary  to  say  they 
thought  that  this  additional  brilliancy 
should  be  attached  to  the  Crown  ?  In 
"  another  place  "  it  had  been  intimated 
that  the  titte  of  Empress  was  to  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Sovereign  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  title  of  that  Sovereigjn  whose 
outposts  it  was  said  were  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire 
of  India ;  but  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  the  Tartar  tribes  through  whom 
and  over  whom  the  Bussian  advance 
was  being  made,  knew  anything  of  the  . 
name  of  Emperor.  He  believed,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  name  by  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  known  to 
them  was  that  of  White  Khan,  and  that 
the  title  of  Czar  was  more  familiar 
among  them  than  was  that  of  Emperor. 
LoKD  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY  : 
If  the  Bill  before  the  House  were  cal- 
culated to  add  to  the  lustre  of  the  Crown 
or  to  the  stability  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominion,  certainly  no  one  would  say 
anything  in  opposition  to  it.  But  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  frivolous  arguments  by 
wmch  it  has  been  supported,  some  of 
which  have  been  repeated  this  evening, 
it  is  impossible  to  approve  of  it,  or  to 
dissociate  its  sole  authorship  from  the 
Prime  Minister  who  habitually  inter- 
changes romance  and  statesmanship. 
The  recent  dealings  with  regard  to  the 
Suez  Canal  shares  show  a  community 
of  ideas  with  those  to  be  found  in 
Tanered ;  and  here  is  another  example. 
In  his  speech  on  the  Address  in  Eeb- 
ruary,  1873,  Mr.  Disraeli  said — 

"  Sir,  we  do  not  look  with  any  jealonsv  oa 
the  natural  development  of  the  KuBsian  ^E)m- 
pire.  Russia  is  an  inland  countiy  of  immense 
size  with  a  very  sparse  population  producing 

iUimitahle  supplies  of  human  food 

It  follows  from  such  a  natural  combination  of 
affairs  that  Russia  must  force  her  way  to  those 
waters  which  can  alone  allow  her  to  communi- 
cate with  the  rest  of  the  world  ....  and 
the  policy  of  Russia  as  it  has  proceeded  now 
for  two  centuries,  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  obtain  this  access  to  the 
waters  of  the  world — ^is  a  natural  and  inevitable 
policy,  and  one  which  I  belieTO  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  be  successfully  resisted." — 
[3  Eanaard,  ccxiv.  82.] 

In  his  novel  Coningtby,  Mr.  Disraeli 
wrote — 

"  In  retam  for  this,  he  (Mr.  Rigby)  extracted 
mnch  information  from  the  Grand  Duke  on 
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Russian  plans  and  projects,  materials  bx  a 
slashing  article  against  the  Bussophobia  that 
ho  was  preparing,  and  in  which  he  was  to  prove 
that  Muscovite  aggression  was  an  Englidi  in- 
terest, and  entirely  explained  by  the  WEUit  of  a 
sea-coast,  which  drove  the  Czar,  for  the  pure 
purposes  of  conunerce  to  the  Baltic  and  the 
Euxine.*' 

So  that  Mr.  Disraeli  gravely  utters  in 
a  speech  on  the  Address  opinions  which 
he  has  before  turned  into  ridicule  by 
putting  them  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
his  characters  representing  Mr.  Wilson 
Croker.  What  idea  is  suggested  by 
Mr.  Disraeli's  statement  that  the  title 
of  Empress  is  to  hold  back  the  Bussian 
advance  to  India?  The  most  natural 
one  is  that  of  Mr.  Disraeli  standing 
before  the  Khyber  Pass  preparing  with 
a  mop  labelled  Imperial,  like  Mrs. 
Partington,  to  stop  the  successive  waves 
of  Uzbegs  and  Kirghiz,  Turkmans,  and 
Afghans,  surging  through  the  Khyber 
Pass.  I  am  convinced  that  all  faithfiil 
subjects  of  the  Queen  should  oppose  this 
measure  which  is  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  Grown  in  England,  and  calculated 
to  impair  the  stabifity  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  beyond  the  seaa.  Now  that 
it  has  pleased  the  Legislature  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  education  under  which 
the  children  of  this  country  are  taught 
under  great  difficulties  to  fear  Qod  and 
to  honour  the  Bang,  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  do  anything  which  uproots  tradition, 
and  obliterates  custom  and  national  feel- 
ings. To  touch  national  custom  and 
traditions  is  as  dangerous  as  to  touch 
religion.  Spain  and  Portugal  have  al- 
ways held  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  It  is  engraved  upon  old  mo- 
numents and  fountains.  Tet,  when  this 
dogma  was  recently  promulgated  I  re- 
member Spaniards  who  imagined  it  must 
be  something  new,  and  who  refused  to 
accept  it,  saying  they  would  believe  what 
their  others  had  believed,  and  nothing 
more.  In  like  manner,  those  who  have 
felt  affection  and  respect  for  the  title  of 
Queen,  may  hesitate  to  transfer  those 
feelings  to  the  title  of  Empress.  With 
regard  to  India,  the  supporters  of  this 
Bm  blow  hot  and  cold  :  those  who  say 
that  it  wiU  strengthen  the  British  Go- 
vernment, must  mean  that  it  wiU  alter 
the  existing  relations  between  England 
and  the  Princes  of  India ;  in  that  case, 
they  intend  what  would  be  an  usurpa- 
tion. The  others,  who  say  that  it  is 
only  a  compliment  to  Indian  Princes, 
have  not  proved  that  it  would  be  so  re- 
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garded;  and  as  the  existing  relations 
between  England  and  these  Princes  are 
as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected,  any 
alteration  of  the  present  state  of  things 
is  unnecessary.  The  advocates  of  anew 
title  for  India  are  also  at  variance  with 
one  another ;  since  some  arg^e  upon  the 
English  title,  others  upon  its  Indian 
translation.  If  the  English  title  be  con- 
sidered, the  bulk  of  the  people  of  India 
will  draw  no  distinction  between  Queen 
and  Empress.  Those  who  know  English 
and  European  history  wiU  suspect  a  title 
associated  with  conquerors  like  Napo- 
leon, and  despots  like  the  Bussian 
Emperors,  and  knowing  that  the  Kings 
of  France  had  for  vassals  the  Dukes  of 
Normandy,  of  Burgundy,  and  others, 
will  suspect  a  sinister  intention  in  a 
change  which  will  appear  unnecessary. 
With  reg^ard  to  the  Indian  translation 
of  the  title,  there  appears  to  be  much 
misapprehension.  There  is  no  distinc- 
tion in  the  East,  such  as  there  is  in 
Europe,  between  the  Boyal  and  Impe- 
rial styles.  The  oldest  and  most  his- 
torical Crown  in  Asia,  or  in  the  world — 
the  Crown  of  the  Kaianians,  or  of  Persia 
— is  a  Boyal  Crown.  Shah  in  Shah, 
King  of  Kings,  does  not  mean  a  E[ing 
over  Kings,  but  a  King  amongst  King^, 
a'  £ asileHs  the  King,  par  exetllenct. 
Padishah  is  a  favourite  word  with  the 
Turkish  speaking  peoples,  rather  than  a 
title  of  higher  rank,  and  everywhere  east 
of  Turkey  the  Sultan  is  called  the  Sultan 
of  Boum.  The  Sultan  of  Constantinople 
is  addressed  as  Zat  i  Shahaniniz ;  your 
Boyal  person,  not  your  Imperial  person. 
Neither  is  there  any  ground  for  saying 
that  Melik  and  Melikah,  King  and 
Queen,  used  hitherto  in  Government 
documents  in  India,  are  inferior  styles, 
when  it  ia  remembered  that  "  El  Melik 
el  Mutaal,"  the  "  Exalted  King,"  is  one 
of  the  designations  of  the  Deily:  as  your 
Lordships  may  know  &om  the  English 
version  of  the  Psalms.  The  country  has 
been  informed  by  a  Minister  that  Em- 

Eress  is  translated  Shahinshah  Zil  i 
ubhanahu  ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  translate  it.  This  title  means 
the  King  of  Kings,  the  Shadow  of  Him  to 
whom  Praise  belongs.  This  title  expresses 
the  idea  of  the  Divine  right  of  Kings 
over  subjects  owing  them  natural  alle- 
^ance;  and  it  imposes  very  great  respon- 
sibilities on  the  Sovereign  receiving  the 
title.  These  responsibiUties  consist  in 
many  things  outside  the  range  of  dutiea 
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of  constitntional  Sovereign,  and  are 
exemplified  by  another  title  of  Eastern 
kings,  Alem  Penah,  asylum  of  the  world ; 
such  are  receiving  petitions,  inquiring 
into  them,  acting  upon  them  and  occa- 
sionally reversing  the  acts  of  Ministers 
and  officials.  And  in  view  of  this 
measure,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  heard  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  thought  of  advising  the  issue  of  an 
amnesty  for  the  events  of  1857,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  His  Boyal 
Highness  to  India,  the  good  effects  of 
which  visit  it  wouldbe  impossible  to  over- 
rate. There  must  be  few  left  to  profit 
by  it,  but  its  influence  would  have 
been  felt  in  the  obliteration  of  the 
memories  of  that  struggle.  K  this  title, 
or  any  English  equivalent  such  as  Em- 
press be  assumed  by  the  Queen,  it  will 
cause  very  great  disappointment,  heart- 
burning, and  discontent,  if  the  Princes 
of  India  do  not  receive  at  the  same  time 
the  right  of  appeal  to  HerMajesty'sPrivy 
Council,  unfettered  by,  and  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  the  East  they  do  not  say  as  we 
do,  "the  King  can  do  no  wrong,"  but  they 
say,  "  the  King  will  do  no  wrong,"  for  it 
is  assumed  that  the  king  is  beneficent, 
and  will  alwaysdojustice  when  petitioned, 
and  that  wrong  is  done  by  his  Ministers 
and  officials.  And  this  is  often  true  as 
concerns  the  Princes  of  India,  for  the 
Sovereign  of  England  can  only  have 
friendly  feelings  towards  them,  whilst 
personal  feelings  or  pique  might  easily 
arise  between  a  Secretary  of  State  and 
an  Indian  Prince,  when  correspondence 
has  passed  between  the  Prince  and  the 
Besident,  who  perhaps  may  have  re- 
peated words  and  arguments  that  have 
come  from  the  Indian  office,  and  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  not  like  to 
see  controverted.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  the  arguments  against  this  Bill, 
which  are  founded  on  reason,  but  there 
are  other  objections  to  it  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  though  they  are 
founded  only  on  sentiment,  or  even  bn  pre- 
judice. One  of  these  is,  that  throughout 
the  course  of  history  such  assumption  of 
.  titles  from  foreign  possessions  has  been 
ill-omened  and  ephemeral.  Camoens  in- 
veighed against  similar  pretentions  on 
the  part  of  the  Portuguese,  and  said — 

"  Court  yon  a  peril  dark,  an  unknown  fate. 
That  fame  may  flatter  and  exalt  your  pride, 
Proclaiming  you  with  Uheral  pomp  of  words. 
Of  Ethiop,  Ind,  Arabia,  Fenia,  XiOnU  ?  " 
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But  a  few  years  after  Camoens  had  died, 
the  King  and  all  the  first  men  of  Portugal 
were  cut  off  with  their  army  in  Maroceo. 
Portugal  then  fell  into  forty  years  cap- 
tivity under  Spain,  and  the  Portuguese 
Asiatic  Empirebecame  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  will  be  remembered  also  that  Julius 
Csesar,  amongst  other  Imperial  projects, 
had  contemplated  transferring  the  seat 
of  government  from  Rome  to  Troy ;  and 
that  this  project  was  revived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus ;  but  the  Ministers  of  Augustus 
withdrew  it  before  the  discontent  of  the 
people,  and  the  warnings  of  Horace,  who, 
in  one  of  his  odes  pointed  out  to  the 
Prime  Minister  Meecenas  that  the  just 
man,  tenacious  of  his  design,  yielded 
neither  to  the  clamour  of  the  mob,  nor 
to  the  frowns  of  a  tyrant ;  but  that  rea- 
son dictated  the  withdrawal  of  a  project 
which  was  iU-omened,  and  contrary  to 
the  compact  with  Juno,  or  to  usage 
and  tradition.  It  will  be  remembered 
how  much  excitement  and  panic  was 
pro4uced  by  the  Pope  having  conferred 
some  ecclesiastical  titles  on  the  Catholic 
Bishops  in  this  country,  and  though 
nobody  was  injured  by  them,  and  their 
status  not  materially  altered,  it  was  not 
tUl  long  after  that  popular  feeling  on 
that  matter  subsided.  In  this  case  po- 
pular feeling  will  be  more  moved,  be- 
cause the  interest  in  the  Boyal  Family 
is  general,  and  everything  relating  to  it  is 
prominently  brought  before  the  people ; 
whilst  the  use  of  tiie  ecclesiastical  titles 
was  limited  to  certain  localities,  and  ex- 
cept during  the  first  agitation  not  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  It  is  therefore  un- 
desirable for  the  Government  to  press  this 
measure  at  the  risk  of  irritating  the 
public  feeling  by  the  too  probable  use  in 
this  country  of  a  title  to  which  it  is 
averse ;  and  by  showing  the  people  of 
England  that  their  feelings  are  to  be  sa- 
crificed to  the  imaginary  wishes  of  the 
people  of  India,  as  though  this  country 
were  an  appendage  of  India,  and  appa- 
rently in  order  to  enable  the  Hindoos  of 
young  Bengal  to  'say — 

"  Coelo  tonantem  credidimns  Jovem 
Eegnare,  prsesens  Divus  habobitur 
Augustus,  adjectiB  Britannis  Imperio." 

If  this  Bin  passes,  it  is  probable  that 
the  country  will  soon  possess  what  the 
noble  Marquess  the  Secretary  for  India 
has  described  to  your  Lordships  as  his 
htau  ideal  of  the  Qovernment  of  Eng- 
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land — namely,   a   Liberal  Government 
■with  a  strong  Conservative  Opposition. 

Eabi,  GEANVILLE  :  The  noble 
Duke  who  opened  this  debate  to  night 
(the  Duke  of  Bichmond)  thought  it 
judicious  in  proposing  a  measure  of 
this  importance,  and  which,  he  said, 
it  was  desirable  should  be  passed 
with  unanimity,  to  throw  out  the  impu- 
tation that  those  who  opposed  it  were 
actuated  merely  by  Party  spirit.  That 
observation  made  me  feel  that  I  ought 
to  rise  late  in  the  debate  in  order  not  to 
give,  from  my  official  position  in  this 
House,  a  confirmation  to  that  observa- 
tion ;  and  I  must  say  I  am  greatly  sur- 
prised at  what  has  passed  since  that 
observation  was  made.  For  what  has 
occurred  ?  Why,  since  that,  three  Peers 
of  this  House,  standing  as  high  in  their 
character  for  independence  as  in  their 
g^eat  position — ^I  mean  Earl  Gbey,  the 
noble  Duke  behind  me  (the  Duke  of 
Somerset),  and  the  late  Governor  Gene- 
ral, Lord  Lawrence — have  spoken.  The 
noble  Duke  took  a  strong  view  of  the 
measure,  and  put  a  particular  question 
to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (liie  Lord 
Chancellor)  on  which  certainly  we  ought 
to  be  satisfied  before  we  go  to  a  second 
reading.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
Peers  have  spoken,  not  one  Member  of 
the  Government — not  one  on  that  side 
of  the  House — has  thought  it  desirable 
to  attempt  an  answer  to  the  speeches 
which  have  been  made.  I  really  hardly 
remember  tactics  similar  to  those  of  to- 
night having  been  resorted  to  by  the 
Government  of  Her  Majesty  when  a  Bill 
of  so  much  importance  has  been  before 
the  House.  I  presume  the  reason  is, 
they  thought  of  this  Bill  the  least  said 
the  better.  My  Lords,  I  am  sure  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, but  I  will  say  this — that,  either 
with  regard  to  Party  spirit  or  excitement 
in  the  country,  the  course  they  have 
pursued  has  been  exactly  that  most  cal- 
culated to  afford  cause  for  the  excitement 
which  has  taken  place.  A  system  has 
been  in  use  for  nearly  36  years,  which 
has  been  attended  with  good  results.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  should  not  have  felt 
some  embarrassment  in  alluding  to  it  if 
the  matter  had  not  been  publicly  written 
in  a  book  which  will  always  command 
great  interest  and  attention.  Li  The 
£arly  Tears  of  the  Prince  Consort,  written 
by  General  Grey,  whom  we  all  know  as 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Prince  Consort, 
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and  afterwards  to  the  Queen,  at  page 
276,  the  writer  gives  an  account  of  some 
remarkable  Parliamentary  passages  con- 
nected with  the  dignity  of  the  Queen 
and  her  Family.  He  describes  in  1840 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  and  the  Conservative 
Party  supporting  Colonel  Sibthorpe's 
Motion  to  reduce  the  annual  grant  to  be 
made  to  the  Prince  Consort  by  two-fifths 
— that  is  to  say  by  £20,000 — and  upon 
that  he  remarks — 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  mortification  which 
the  refusal  of  the  proposed  rote  was  calculated 
to  occasion  the  Queen  might  have  been  avoided 
by  proper  communication  beforehand  between 
Lord  Melbourne  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, such  as  took  place  in  after  years." 

A  few  pages  further  on  he  describes  an 
incident  when  the  question  of  the  Prince's 
precedency  was  introduced  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  abandoned,  owing  to 
the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Welnng- 
ton ;  afterwards  the  latter  gave  way, 
and  a  settlement  was  arrived  at,  bat  in 
a  different  way  &om  that  first  proposed, 
and  with  the  consent  of  both  parties  in 
{he  State.  I  believe  during  the  36  years 
mentioned  this  has  been  the  habitual 
course  which  has  been  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  .Gtivemment.  I  can  answer 
for  it  on  two  different  occasions.  On  one 
Mr.  Gladstone  communicated  with  Mr. 
DisraeU,  and  on  another  occasion  I  com- 
municated with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  now  on  the  Woolsack  in  regard  to 
a  question  concerning  which  I  thought 
there  might  be  some  contest,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  if  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  been  one  of  my  own 
Colleagues  he  could  not  have  given  me 
more  cordially  his  opinion  and  his  ad- 
vice. The  system  has  this  advantage — 
Either  acquiescence  is  expressed,  which 
smooths  the  passage  of  the  measure 
through  the  House,  or  a  modification  is 
agreed  to,  or  if  a  refusal  is  made,  it 
leaves  it  open  to  the  Government  to  con- 
sider whether,  in  face  of  strong  opposi- 
tion, it  is  tanti  to  introduce  the  ques- 
tion at  all.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
inconvenient  and  awkward  course  if 
the  representatives  of  the  two  Parties 
were  to  communicate  on  questions  of 
general  political  interest.  I  remem- 
ber an  anecdote  told  me  byEarlEussell, 
who,  having  written  a  letter  to  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  asking  him,  I  think,  what 
course  he  intended  to  take  in  refe- 
rence to  the  nomination  to  the  Speaker- 
ship, got  a  curt  answer  from  Sir  Bobert 
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Feel.  Lord  John  Btissell  sent  the  letter 
to  Lord  Melbourne  without  obeerration, 
and  Lord  Melbome  returned  it  with  the 
not*:—"  Peel  is  a  vei^  bad  horse  to  go 
up  to  in  stable."  I  do  not  complain  of 
the  course  which  has  now  been  adopted; 
but  I  think  that  as  much  advantage 
may  occasionally  be  derived  £rom  the 
Government  communicating  with  the 
Opposition  in  respect  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  particular  measure  affecting 
the  comfort  or  dignity  of  the  Sovereign, 
it  is  a  pity  that  that  course  was  not 
adopted  in  the  present  instance,  either 
before  the  Queen's  Speech,  or  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  in  Par- 
liament. I  am  unwilling  to  refer  to 
what  has  passed  in  "another  place" 
on  this  subject,  but  I  must  say  the 
course  which  the  Government  have 
there  pursued  has  not  been  one  calcu- 
lated to  recommend  itself  to  Parliament 
or  to  the  country.  On  the  first  reading 
of  the  Bill  a  statement  was  made  from 
which  the  House  of  Commons  concluded 
that  only  a  half  confidence  was  placed 
in  them ;  and  when  the  question  was' 
again  referred  to  the  same  reticence  was 
observed.  It  was  not  till  the  second 
reading  that  the  Prime  Minister  in- 
formed the  House  and  the  country  what 
the  real  pith  of  the  Bjll  was.  I  hadly 
think  it  necessary  to  allude  to  this  ex- 
cept to  say  that  a  difficult  duty  has  been 
imposed  on  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  "Woolsack— namely,  that  of  ex- 
plaining how  it  was  constitutional  to 
give  information  respecting  the  Bill  on 
the  second  reading  and  unconstitutional 
to  give  it  on  the  &^t.  If  it  be  alleged 
it  was  owing  to  the  permission  of  the 
Sovereign  not  having  been  obtained  till 
the  second  reading,  I  can  only  say  it 
shows  a  most  wonderful  want  of  care 
and  caution  not  to  have  obtained  Her 
Maj  esty's  permission  in  the  first  instance. 
The  ftime  Minister  stated  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  intention  to  sub- 
stitute this  new  title  of  Empress  for  the 
supreme  and  superior  title  of  Queen, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  localized  in  India. 
To  the  discussion  which  occurred  I  need 
not  here  allude.  On  the  third  reading 
the  Prime  Minister  made  a  very  start- 
ling statement.  He  ended  his  speech 
by  saying  that  Bussia  having  made 
great  advances  in  Central  Asia  was  now 
within  a  few  days'  journey  of  our  Indian 
frontier.  Now  I  deny  that  they  have 
reached  within  a  few  days'  journey  of 


our  possessions  in  'India;  and  I  also 
deny  that,  however  creditable  may  be 
the  feats  performed  by  them,  that  the 
Eussian  armies  have  effected  there  any- 
thing superior  to  what  the  English  have 
accompUshed  in  India.  I  adniit,  how- 
ever, that  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  India  by  Bussia,  and  I  am  the 
last  man  who  can  say  that  some  of 
those  advances  have  not  been  made  after 
very  solemn  assurances  and  specious  ex- 
planations to  the  contrary.  But  the 
Prime  Minister  went  on  to  say  that  he 
was  not  of  the  school  of  alarmists  with 
regard  to  the  advances  of  Bussia,  and 
that  he  thought  there  was  ample  room 
in  Asia  for  the  destinies  of  that  great 
country  and  our  own.  Well,  if  that  is 
80,  why  should  anything  be  done  ?  But 
if  there  was  a  danger,  it  appears  to  me 
there  would  be  two  courses  to  be  pur- 
sued— either  to  remain  perfectly  quies- 
cent and  rely  on  the  strength  of  our 
position  in  India  and  the  formidable 
barrier  between  us,  or — what  I  believe 
would  be  wrong,  unwise,  impolitic,  and 
contrary  to  sound  Indian  opinion — ^make 
a  counter  advance  of  some  sort  or 
another.  But  the  only  suggestion  the 
Prime  Minister  made  was  that  we  should 
give  the  Queen  an  imitation  of  the  title 
of  the  Eussian  Emperor,  and  by  that 
means  check  him  in  his  advance.  I 
hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  this  mat- 
ter. On  the  first  night  of  the  Address, 
the  only  persons  who  aUuded  to  this 
subject  in  this  House,  except  the  Mover 
and  Seconder  of  the  Address,  were,  I 
believe,  myself  and  Lord  Derby  who 
followed.  "With  regard  to  myself,  I 
quoted  from  the  Speech  the  sentence 
referring  to  the  Indian  title,  and  said 
I  inferred  from  it  that  Her  Majesty 
thought  it  desirable  to  move  in  the 
matter  from  considerations  of  the  effect 
of  such  a  movement  on  the  Native  popu- 
lation in  connection  with  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  "Wales  to  India.  Knowing 
there  had  been  some  informal  mooting 
of  the  question — and  that  it  had  been 
to  some  extent  favoured  by  Lord  Derby's 
Government — I  guessed  what  the  Bill 
was  to  be,  and  I  certainly  expected  that 
when  it  was  brought  before  Parliament 
we  should  be  overwhelmed  with  docu- 
mentary and  other  evidence  in  proof  of 
the  yearnings  of  India  for  the  change. 
I  believe  I  then  went  on  to  say — what  I 
do  not  find  reported  completely  in  the 
daily  papers  or  in  the  edition  of  Hatuard 
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not  revised  by  me — Hh&i  in  lenrd  to 
the  dignity  of  Her  Majesty  hersmf  there 
was,  in  my  opinionf  no  greater  title  on 
earth — none  which  appealed  more  for- 
cibly to  the  imagination  —  than  that 
which  our  most  gracious  Queen  already 
possessed.  Well,  what  was  the  answer 
of  Lord  Derby,  one  of  whose  great 
merits,  I  may  observe  in  passing,  is 
cleamess  and  predsion  of  language? 
He  said — 

"  The  proposed  addition  to  the  style  and  titles 
of  the  Sovereign  will  mark  more  clearly  the  re- 
lation which  ^e  holds  to  the  Native  Princes  of 
India,  but  it  raises  no  controverted  question — it 
makes  no  change  in  the  relations  between  go- 
vernors and  governed — it  involves  no  doubtful 
point  of  constitutional  law — and  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  proposal  likely  to  lead  to  difference  of 
opinion." — [3  Eamard,  ooxxvii.  34.] 

I  have  no  doubt  that  was  an  aoourate 
description  of  the  intentions  of  the  Qto- 
vemment  at  the  time.  Well,  unless 
Lord  Derby  meant  designedly  to  deceive 
liiis  House — a  supposition  which  I  put 
out  of  the  question — how  is  it  possible 
to  believe  that  when  he  made  that 
statement  he  was  aware  of  the  grave, 
important,  and  high  political  considera- 
tions which  we  were  told  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  third  reading  were  the  real 
objects  of  the  Bill.  I  was  somewhat 
curious  to  see  how  the  noble  Duke  op- 
posite (the  Duke  of  Eichmond)  would 
deal  with  the  Prime  Minister's  main 
aigument ;  but  he  managed,  with  the  ut- 
most judgment,  to  make  no  reference  to 
it  whatever ;  so  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
treating  that  argument  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister's as  a  rhetorical  after-thought — not 
a  very  happy  one,  I  must  say,  but  one 
which  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  House  to 
discuss  seriously.  I  therefore  pass  to  the 
reasons  which  have  been  given  by  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Bichmond). 
A  great  deal  of  his  speech  did  not  really 
touch  on  the  question  of  the  title  at  all 
but  was  rather  addressed  to  the  opinion 
of  India;  and  surely  in  reference  to 
Lord  Palmerston  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  rule  of  the  old  East  India 
Company  to  the  Queen  being  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  India — that  is  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  changing  the  title  of 
Queen  into  that  of  Empress  ?  The  noble 
Duke  gave  another  rather  odd  reason 
for  adopting  the  new  title.  He  said 
there  were  considerations  which  ren- 
dered the  step  inadvisable  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer ;  but  that  during  the  18 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  then  the 
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Natives  had  become  acoustomed  to  the 
mild  and  beneficent  Government  of  tbe 
Queen,  which  had  culminated  in  the 
glorious  reception  given  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  imd  the  objections  to  the 
adoption  of  the  title  no  longer  existed. 
My  Lords,  it  appears  to  me  a  most  ex- 
traordinary argument  to  adopt  that  be- 
cause a  system  has  worked  well  up  to 
this  moment,  and  because  you  have  the 
strongest  proof  of  its  success  in  the  re- 
ception given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
you  should  choose  tiiis  particular  moment 
for  making  a  change.  It  is  argued  that 
the  title  of  Queen  is  objectionable  be- 
cause it  may  imply  to  the  Native  Princes 
some  unusual  interference  with  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  their  large  and 
rich  dominions,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  titie  of  Empress  is  advan- 
tageous because  it  identifies  that  supreme 
and  paramount  power  which  our  Sove- 
reign undoubtedly  possesses  in  India, 
but  which  has  not  up  to  this  moment 
been  formally  recognized.  I  have  ex- 
tracts here  from  various  statutes  of 
the  times  of  Henry  Vlll.,  Queen  Mary, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  and 
they  all  have  the  same  object — namely, 
to  magnify  the  dignity  of  the  title  of 
King  or  Queen  of  England.  Word 
after  word  and  page  after  page  go  in 
precisely  the  same  way  to  minify  that 
title,  and  to  oppose  it  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  Pope  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Continental  Emperors 
on  the  other.  The  same  language  is 
held  stiU  later  than  that — namely,  in 
the  reigns  of  William  III.,  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  III.,  and  culminating  with 
the  Act  of  Union.  That  unbroken  series 
of  precedents  has  been  continued  down 
to  this  day.  This  country  never  has 
consented  to  allow  that  any  crowned 
Head  in  the  world,  and  certainly  not  in 
Europe,  has  any  precedence  or  supe- 
riority over  the  Anglo-Saxon  title  of 
King  or  Queen  of  England.  And 
during  the  present  century,  when  there 
was  a  question  raised  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  as  to  precedence.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  in  the  strongest  way  upheld  the 
dignify  of  the  British  Crown,  and  the 
claim  to  precedence  over  it  was  given 
up.  During  my  own  short  tenure  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  I  myself  had  the  direct 
order  of  Her  Majesty  to  assert,  and  did 
successfully  assert,  in  two  cases,  both  in 
Vienna  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  the 
son  <si  no  other  Sovereign  could  take 
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pjecedenoe  over  tiie  son  of  the  Qu«en  of 
England.  I  am  afraid  that  what  ron 
are  now  going  to  do  will  only  weaken 
onr  position  in  liiis  matter.  It  is  all 
rerj  well  to  say  here  in  debate  that 
Queen  will  stQl  remain  the  anperior 
title ;  but  foreigners  will  say — "  When 
you  wish  to  take  a  stronger  position  in 
that  Empire  beyond  the  seas,  and  to 
hare  the  gn^eatest  dignity  you  possibly 
can  have,  you  come  to  this  title  of  Em- 
press, and  are  not  contented  with  the 
more  simple  and  plainer  title  of  Queen." 
As  to  the  title  of  Queen  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  represent  that  sort  of  sapremacy 
which  you  wish  to  show  in  India,  I 
believe  that  the  precedents  in  this  conn- 
try  and  in  Europe  are  the  other  way. 
Take  the  case  of  the  Kings  of  France. 
I  imagine  that  the  Dukes  of  Normandy, 
of  Bui^undy,  and  of  Brittany,  were 
Princes  who  exercised  as  absolute  a 
sway  in  their  own  dominions  as  any  of 
our  great  feudatory  Princes  in  India. 
The  King^  of  France  did  sometimes  in- 
terfere by  force,  not  by  law ;  but  I  be- 
liere  that  in  point  of  law  at  that  time 
the  Kings  of  France  did  not  interfere 
with  the  internal  dominion  and  rule  of 
those  countries.  Nevertheless,  when  it 
came  to  a  question  of  supremacy,  our 
King  John,  in  his  quality  of  a  feudatory 
of  Philip  n.,  the  King  of  France,  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  that  Mo- 
narch ;  and  when  John  refused  to  go, 
the  King  of  France  solemnly  sentenced 
him,  by  the  concurrence  of  his  Peers,  to 
be  a  parricide  and  a  felon.  I  do  not 
think  a  French  King  could  have  gone 
further  than  that,  even  if  he  had  borne 
the  title  of  Emperor.  Hien,  again,  take 
William  the  Conqueror  and  ms  feuda- 
tories— such  as  Chester  and  Durham. 
They  exercised  in  many  instances  great 
authority  in  their  own  dominions,  regu- 
lating aU  sorts  of  internal  affairs,  abso- 
lutely making  laws,  raising  armies,  and 
making  war  upon  their  neighbours — all, 
as  far  as  I  know,  without  reference  to 
the  supreme  authority.  And  yet,  do 
you  imagine  that  a  man  like  William 
the  Conqueror  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  that  state  of  things,  if  he  had 
thought  that  an  Emperor's  title  would 
have  given  him  greaXer  power  over  his 
vassals  than  that  of  King?  I  believe 
that  the  assumed  advantage  of  the  title 
of  Emperor  over  the  English  title  of 
King  is  entirely  fallacious.  With  regard 
to  the  feeling  of  the  Natives  of  India  on 


the  subject,  I  am  &r  from  giving  any 
opinion.  I  say  merely,  that  as  to  that 
we  have  absolutely  no  evidence.  The 
Prime  Minister  asserted  that  not  only 
the  Princes  but  millions  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India  were  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  assimiption  of  this  title.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  pro- 
bably knows  more  about  that  country 
than  the  Prime  Minister,  tells  us  that 
which  I  believe  is  true — namely,  that 
the  Native  population  is  "politically 
dumb."  A  great  deal  has  been  made  of 
the  letter  of  Lord  Northbrook  which  has 
been  quoted  in  the  other  House,  and  also 
by  the  noble  Duke.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  used  as  the  great  eheval  de  hataille  ; 
but  it  has  been  rather  knocked  on 
the  head  by  its  having  been  shown 
that  it  was  written  in  the  Native  lan- 
guage, and  simply  expressed  the  Native 
idea  of  the  name  of  the  Sovereign. 
Again,  it  has  been  said  by  the  noble 
Duke  that  Lord  Palmerston  insisted 
upon  the  Shah  of  Persia  giving  the 
highest  Persian  title  to  Her  Majesty. 
It  is  said  he  insisted  on  her  being  called 
Empress;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Ix)rd  Palmerston  said  that  in 
Europe  the  Queen's  title  was  as  high  as 
any  other  title  in  the  world,  and  there- 
fore that  in  the  Persian  language  it 
should  not  be  translated  by  any  other 
than  the  highest  title  the  Persian  lan- 
guage expressed.  I  think,  then,  this  is 
a  case  in  which,  there  being  no  evidence 
whatever  in  regard  to  the  feeling  in 
India,  the  presumption  is  rather  against 
than  in  favour  of  the  titie  of  Empress. 
Oriental  nations  might  be  politically 
dumb,  but  they  were  also  apt  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly suspicious,  and  nothing  excited 
their  suspicion  more  than  some  new,  and 
to  them  not  very  intelligible,  action  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  stronger  than 
themselves.  I  trust  this  will  not  be 
so  in  this  case ;  but  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose  that  some  such  alarm  and  anxiety 
of  this  kind  should  be  felt.  In  re- 
gard to  India  this  title  may  produce 
no  effect  at  all;  it  may  produce  a 
good  effect;  it  is  impossible  to  say  it 
will  not  produce  a  bad  effect — but  I, 
for  one,  refuse  to  be  a  prophet  of  evil. 
The  noble  Duke  referred  to  the  assur- 
ance given  by  the  Prime  Minister  as  to 
the  limitation  of  this  new  title  to  India. 
A  question  hitherto  left  unanswered  in 
this  debate,  and  which  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
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on  the  Woolsack,  ie — wliat  will  be  the 
effect  of   this   Bill,    and   whether,    if 
it  is  acted  upon,  it  will  be  possible  to 
localize  this  title  ?    For  myself,  I  must 
say  I  do  not  like  this  system  of  double 
titles.     I  object  to  our  Queen,  above 
all  persons  in  the  world,  having  some- 
thing like  an  alias  in  her  title.    The 
effect  of  this  Bill,  if  acted  upon,  as  I  un- 
derstand it — and  I  find  that  some  learned 
persons  agree  with  me — will  be  that  the 
Queen  by  Proclamation  will  assume  a 
new  title,  and  that  that  title  being  thus 
created  must  necessarily  find  its  place  in 
all  State  documents  whether  relating  to 
India,  the  Colonies,  foreign  countries, 
and  many  other  matters.    I  should  wish 
to  know  from  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  whether  that  is 
so  ?    I  have  in  my  hand  a  Ust — not  of 
all,  but  of  some  of  the  public  documents 
— in  which  it  would  seem  that  it  wiU  be 
necessary  that  the  title  of  Empress  should 
appear.     The  list  includes  aU  writs  of 
summons  to  Peers,  all  writs  for  elections 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
all  writs  or  patents  for  the  erection  of 
dignities,  the  creation  of  Peers,  Baronets, 
or  Knights  by  patent ;  all  patents  con- 
ferring places  under  the  Crown,  includ- 
ing the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  Law  OfScers  of  the 
Crown,   and  others.      It  includes  also 
proclamations  with  reference  to  the  meet- 
ing and  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
patents,  charters,  commissions  of  oyerand 
terminer,  and  commissions  of  gaol  deli- 
very.   The  title  of  Her  Majesty  is  used 
also  in  the  statutes  of  every  Session  of 
Parliament,  in  every  commission  of  an 
officer  in  the  Army,  and  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.    Now,  if 
I  am  right  in  my  construction  of  the  Bill 
before  us — if  necessarily  and  legally  this 
new  title  of  Empress  wUl  appear  in  do- 
cuments which  relate  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  which  relate  to  the  creation 
of  every  sort  of  dignity,  which  relate  not 
only  to  the  highest  Courts  of  Justice,  but 
to  every  Petty  Session  in  the  country, 
which  relate  to  the  Army,  and  to  all  sorts 
of  questions  which  may  arise  in  munici- 
pal boroughs,  for  instance,  and  which 
relate  to  inventions  by  which  this  new 
title  win  findits  way  to  aU  our  manufactu- 
ring towns — I  ask,  if  this  new  title  is  to 
appear  in  official  declarations  in  all  these 
places,  how  is  it  possible  to  exclude  the 
use  of  this  new  title  irom  the  conversa- 
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tional  language  of  the  people  of  this 
country  ?  The  thing  has  already  been 
done.  The  head  of  the  chief  municipal 
body  of  this  great  Kingdom  has  already 
used  the  name  of  Empress.  One  of  our 
most  important  naval  towns  by  an  illu- 
mination welcomed  the  new  title;  and 
as  the  Church  is  always  loyal,  a  clergy- 
man not  only  toasted  the  Queen,  out 
said  the  new  title  had  this  recommenda- 
tion, that  it  was  a  second  handle  to  the 
Queen's  name.  Now,  that  is  perfectly 
true,  and  what  I  do  object  to  is  that  there 
should  be  a  second  handle  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's name.  We  may  call  ourselves 
Conservatives,  Liberals,  or  Radicals ;  but 
I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  has 
received  an  ordinary  English  education 
who  has  not  a  great  regard  for  the  tra- 
ditions which  are  connected  with  the 
glorious  past  history  of  this  country. 
Those  traditions  are  strong  with  regard 
to  the  regal  title  borne  by  the  Sovereigfns 
of  this  country; — and  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  feel  that  the  public  senti- 
ment on  that  subject  is  immensely 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  most  for- 
tunately, during  the  last  40  years  this 
country  has  been  governed  more  consti- 
tutionally than  in  any  previous  period. 
I  have  been  asked  this  day — certainly 
not  for  the  first  time — how  it  is  possible 
that  I,  considering  my  former  relations 
to  the  Court,  can  take  any  part  with  re- 
gard to  a  Bill  whose  object  is  to  in- 
crease the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign.  It 
is  now  nearly  40  years  since  I  first  en- 
tered Her  Majesty's  service,  and  since 
the  time  that  I  first  took  part  in  publio 
affairs  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  feel 
the  political  confidence  given  me  by 
Her  Majesty.  I  have  received  from 
Her  Majesty  marks  of  personal  kindness 
which  have  loaded  me  with  obligations 
which  I  cannot  discharge  to  the  end  of 
my  life.  Though  1  think  Party  feeling 
has  some  advantages,  no  Party  feeling 
could  induce  me  to  do  anything  that 
would  in  the  slightest  degree  impair  the 
dignity  and  position  of  our  Queen.  Xt 
was  not  imnatural  when  this  subject  was 
first  raised  that  this  proposal  should 
have  been  considered  as  one  not  only  of 
a  simple  but  also  of  a  beneficial  charac- 
ter ;  but  the  light  which  discussion  has 
thrown  upon  it,  and  I  will  also  say  the 
excitement  which  is  felt  on  the  subject, 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that 
we  are  not  going  to  do  something  which 
will  tarnish  and  damage  the  grand  old 
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eeonlor  title  of  the  Qaeen,  and  that  by 
damaging  that  title  we  may  La  a  slight 
degree  impair  the  position  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty herself.  I  should  feel  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  past  favours  of  the  Sove- 
reign, and  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
position  which  I  have  been  allowed 
to  hold  for  several  years  in  this  House, 
if  I,  under  that  honest  and  sincere 
conviction,  remained  neutral  in  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  taken  place.  With 
this  feeling  it  may  be  said  mat  I  ought 
to  have  spoken  against  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill.  I  do  not  think  so.  This 
BiU  comes — which  I  think  always  ought 
to  have  weight  with  your  Lordships — 
not  only  recommended  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  and  with  the  full  sanction 
of  the  Sovereign,  but  it  has  been  carried 
by  very  large  majorities  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  My  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  without  direct 
or  indirect  communication  either  with 
me  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  my  political 
friends,  has  given  Notice  of  a  Besolution 
which  is  to  come  on  previous  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  BiU ;  and  as  that  Besolu- 
tion appears  to  me  to  be  most  respectful 
to  the  Queen,  and  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  interfere  with  her  Preroga- 
tives, I  certainly  will  not  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  though  I 
shall  most  earnestly  and  cordially  sup- 
port the  Besolution  when  it  comes  be- 
fore us. 

The  Mabquess  of  8ALI8BUEY: 
My  Lords,  the  noble  Earl  who  has  just 
sat  down  (Earl  Granville)  said  that  no 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  risen  to  support  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill.  I  think  the  noble  Eari 
takes  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  encompass  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  The  Leader  of  the  House 
had  brought  forward  the  Motion  in  an 
ample  speech;  no  Member  from  the 
front  Opposition  Bench  had  spoken,  and 
— what  was  more  important — the  debate 
had  been  carried  on  very  satisfactorily 
by  noble  Lords  who  sit  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House.  We  look  on  this  as 
an  Indian  question,  and  it  was  with 
great  pleasure  we  heard  two  noble  Lords 
of  great  authority  on  Indian  matters 
who  gave  opinions  which  are  of  special 
value,  because  they  were  stamped  with 
impartiality,  and  were  in  opposition  to 
the  views  of  those  with  whom  they 
usually  act.  But  if  any  other  reason  was 
wanted  to  induce  us  to  sit  still  during 
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the  debate  it  was  the  utter  absence  of 
anything  to  answer.  I  have  been  imable 
to  hear  one  serious  objection  to  the  title 
of  Empress.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
of  other  titles  which  it  was  said  might  do 
as  well.  I  have  heard  of  the  advantage 
which  the  title  of  Empress  might  be 
supposed  to  bring  with  it ;  but  I  have 
heafd  very  little  in  the  shape  of  argu- 
ment against  the  adoption  of  that  title. 
We  have  proposed  to  proceed  on  Indian 
grounds;  and  a  late  Governor  General  of 
India  (Lord  Lawrence)  has  told  us  that 
the  fittest  opportunity  has  been  taken 
for  making  a  change,  if  change  there  was 
to  be ;  and  by  his  admission  the  change 
will  be  received  not  only  without  dis- 
satisfaction, but  with  pleasure,  to  use  his 
own  words,  by  the  Princes  and  the 
people  of  India.  And  another  noble 
Lord  who  has  been  Governor  of  Madras 
(Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick)  told  us  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  that  the  title  of 
Empress  describes  better  than  any  other 
title  that  can  come  into  competition  with 
it  our  role  in  India — in  short,  that  it 
will  designate  the  nature  of  the  relations 
which  Her  Majesty  holds  to  the  Princes 
and  the  People  of  India.  We  have  to 
designate  not  only  one  who  rules,  but 
one  who  rules  over  rulers,  and  there  is 
no  other  title  that  will  express  our  rela- 
tions to  India  so  well  as  that  of  Empress. 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  the  title 
was  not  unknown  to  the  people  of  India ; 
that  it  would  not  be  received  as  anything 
strange,  but  as  already  familiar  to  their 
minds.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  the 
medal  which  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke 
of  Somerset)  produced  this  evening,  I 
understood  the  noble  Earl  opposite  to 
say  that  the  Governor  General  had 
spoken  of  it  as  something  which  only 
indicated  the  private  opinions  of  Colonel 
Merewether.  The  noble  Earl,  however, 
entirely  failed  to  see  the  force  of  the 
testimony  afforded  by  that  medal.  In 
the  first  place,  the  inscription  was  not 
put  upon  the  medal  by  Colonel  Mere- 
wether, but  by  a  large  committee,  con- 
sisting of  English  and  Native  merchants, 
as  the  managers  of  an  Exhibition  to 
which  articles  were  sent  by  exhibitors, 
from  the  North  to  the  South  of  India, 
and  at  which,  therefore,  I  presume  a 
large  amount  of  Native  opinion  was  re- 
presented. Of  course,  we  do  not  put  for- 
ward the  placing  of  that  inscription  on 
the  medal  as  an  act  of  State;  but  we 
do  put  it  forward  as  an  indication  <){ 
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Bpontaneoiu  and  popular  feeling  on  this 
subject.  Bat,  it  naa  been  admitted  by 
eve^  Indian  autiiority  that  this  change 
in  Her  Majesty's  title  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  people  of  India.  I  ask,  -what 
aiathority  is  there  to  the  contrary  ? 
Why,  therefore,  should  we  not  carry 
into  effect  that  which  we  believe  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  India,  and 
confirm  them  in  their  affection  to  our 
mle?  The  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Granville)  began  by  dwelling  in  plaintive 
tones  upon  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  not,  previously  to 
bringing  in  this  Bill,  conferred  with  the 
Leaders  of  the  Opposition  on  the  subject, 
and  he  regretted  it,  because,  he  said, 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  proceeding  cal- 
culated more  than  any  other  to  prevent 
that  unanimity  which  we  have  professed 
to  be  desirable.  How  are  we  to  read 
tiiat  complaint  ? 

Eael  GEANVILLE:  I  did  not  say 
what  the  noble  Marquess  attributes  to 
me. 

The  Mahqtjbss  of  SALISBUHT:  If 
the  noble  Earl  will  refer  to  his  speech 
to-morrow  he  will  find  that  he  used 
language  to  this  effect — that  we  had 
done  everything  possible  in  the  way  of 
bringing  in  this  BUI  to  prevent  unani- 
mity, and  then  the  first  proof  of  our 
having  done  so  that  he  offers  is  that  we 
had  not  conferred  with  the  Opposition 
before  bringing  in  the  measure.  I  am, 
then,  to  assume  that  these  patriotic,  and 
I  may  say  these  ferocious,  onslaughts 
upon  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  due  to  the  wounded  feelings  of  the 
Opposition  because  we  have  not  consulted 
them  upon  the  subject.  I  venture  to 
hope — indeed,  I  confidently  believe^ 
that  the  noble  Earl  takes  too  gloomy  a 
view  of  the  patriotism  of  our  public 
men.  Then  the  noble  Earl  went  on 
to  the  second  portion  of  his  speech — 
which,  without  in  any  way  desiring  to 
interfere  with  the  discretion  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  this 
House,  I  must  characterize  as  most 
irregular,  because  the  noble  Earl  dis- 
cussed— ^not  a  single  observation  made 
or  a  single  doctrine  put  forward  in 
"  another  place  " — but  the  whole  man- 
agement of  this  BiU  in  the  House  of 
Commons  &om  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  repeated  the  various  argu- 
ments used  by  the  different  speakers 
there.  That  course  is  not  only  exceedingly 
irregular,  but  it  is  also  exceedingly  in- 
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convenient;  because,  although  he  may 
have  learnt  by  heart  all  the  speeches 
uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  we  have  not  done 
so.  I  think  that  on  further  consideration 
the  noble  Earl  will  feel  that  he  has  laid 
down  a  bad  precedent  for  the  conduct  of 
our  ^ture  debates  in  this  House.  I  must 
also  say  that  in  taking  that  course  the 
noble  Earl  has  by  implication  cast  a  veiy 
undeserved  slight  upon  a  very  meritorious 
set  of  men — the  Members  of  that  House 
who  form  Her  M^esty's  Opposition. 
I  think  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Lowe  are  not  utterly  insignificant  as 
debaters,  and  that  they  are  quite  as 
competent  to  review  and  to  answer  any 
arguments  which  may  be  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  or  by  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  as  the  noble  Earl  himself  is.  Those 
Gentlemen,  moreover,  in  answering  those 
arguments,  would  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  having  heard  the  speeches  to 
which  they  were  replying,  and  they  would 
review  them  in  the  presence  of  men  who 
were  there  to  defend  the  words  which 
they  bad  used.  But  this  argument  put 
forward  by  the  noble  Earl  is  hardly  one 
in  condemnation  ofthetitle  of  "Empress." 
Well,  then  the  noble  Earl  proceeded  to 
deal  with  the  historical  part  of  the  subject, 
and  he  pointed  to  William  the  Conqueror 
and  to  the  Eings  of  France,  who,  he  said, 
had  feudatories  who  were  as  powerful  as 
the  Native  Princes  of  India,  and  that 
fact,  he  says,  proves  to  his  satisfaction 
that  the  titie  of  King  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  claim  of  being  a  Paramount 
Power.  I  am  surprised  that  any  one 
possessing  the  historical  knowledge  of 
the  noble  Earl  should  compare  for  one 
instant,  in  their  origin  and  nature,  the 
relation  of  ancient  feudal  Sovereigns 
with  their  feudatories,  and  the  Native 
Princes  of  India  over  whom  the  Queen 
is  paramount.  The  Native  Princes  of 
India  were  formerly  independent,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  action  of  political  events 
that  they  became  dependent  upon  us. 
The  feudatories  of  the  Crowns  of  France 
and  of  England,  on  the  contreiry,  were 
in  their  inception  absolutely  dependent, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  long  course  of 
usage  and  by  the  act  of  their  Suzerain 
that  they  became  in  any  degree  in- 
dependent of  him.  The  two  cases,  there- 
fore, were  entirely  contrary  to  each  other, 
the  one  taking  its  rise  in  feudal  depend- 
ence and  tiie  other  rising  out  of  absolute 
independence.    But,  even  if  you  succeed 
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in  abowing  fhat  the  title  of  King  will 
express  the  position  of  a  ruler  over 
rulers,  how  will  that  prove  that  the  title 
of  Empress  should  not  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  India?  The  noble  Earl  who 
has  left  the  House  (Eari  Grey)  addressed 
himself  to  that  question,  and  tried  to  show 
that  the  title  of  Empress  was  unpopular 
in  England.  I  will  not  deal  with  the 
observation  of  the  noble  Earl  who  has 
just  sat  down  with  regard  to  the  illumi- 
nated transparency  at  Portsmouth  in 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  termed 
"Our  future  Emperor,"  because  that 
rather  appears  to  be  a  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  popularity  of  the  title  than 
the  reverse.  The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey) 
was  very  much  more  communicative  on 
the  subject  than  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
and  he  let  us  know  what  the  nature  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  title  of  Empress 
was.  He  said — "If  you  go  anywhere 
into  society,  nine  men  out  of  every  ten 
will  tell  you  that  they  don't  like  it." 
That  is  the  bottom  of  it — it  is  a  story  of 
Society — it  is  an  eflfervescenee  of  the 
gossip  of  the  Clubs.  In  no  instance  was 
opposition  to  the  title  of  Empress  shown 
by  the  country — either  by  Petitions  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  or  by 
public  meetings — when  the  BiU  was 
passing  through  that  House;  neither 
was  there  any  indication  of  popular 
opposition  to  it  in  the  Press.  But 
"  Society  "  posdbly  has  a  feeling  now 
upon  the  subject.  Society  is  a  very  esti- 
mable body,  but  it  is  subject  to  one 
malady — that  of  want  of  excitement. 
The  opposition  to  this  measure  is  rather 
a  source  of  excitement  to  Society  in  a 
spring-time,  which  is  rather  duU;  but, 
when  other  objects  of  excitement  arise, 
this  feeling  of  opposition  to  this  title  will 
take  its  departure  altogether.  When 
this  measure  was  first  suggested  there 
was  no  feeling  of  opposition — no  Peti- 
tions were  presented  to  Parliament.  The 
noble  Earl  opposite  appeals  to  the  Peti- 
tions which  he  has  behind  him ;  but  as  I 
was  entering  the  House  to-night  a  letter 
was  put  into  my  hands  by  a  gentleman 
whom  I  never  heard  of  before — a  clergy- 
man of  Blackpool.  It  was  a  Petition  in 
favour  of  the  title  of  Empress  from  a 
few  householders  whose  signatures  had 
been  obtained  in  four  hours.  That  does 
not  look  like  a  feeling  of  serious  hostility 
— at  all  events  at  Blackpool.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  feeling  out-of-doors  is,  in 
reality,  got  up  by  the  action  of  certain 


clubs.  No  doubt,  by  the  action  of  Beform 
Societies,  petitions  have  been  sent  in 
against  it — no  doubt  public  meetings  ad- 
verse to  it  will  be  got  up  at  the  instance  of 
the  Beform  Club,  whose  orders  will  be 
obeyed  with  the  discipline  which  has  al- 
ways been  the  characteristic  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  But  of  real  spontaneous  opposition 
to  thos  proposal  there  is  absolutely  none. 
Materials  for  speeches  will  doubtless  be 
manufactured  when  the  chieftains  of  the 
Party  have  shouted  themselves  hoarse, 
moved  by  circulars  issued  from  political 
clubs;  but  at  present  we  are  without 
them.  Let  noble  Lords  compare  the 
public  manifestations  on  this  subject 
with  those  on  any  other  question  in 
which  the  public  takes  an  interest — 
why,  there  has  not  been  so  much  petition- 
ing against  this  Bill  as  there  has  been 
on  thesubject  of  the  vivisection  of  rabbits. 
In  the  absence  of  external  indications  of 
opinion  on  this  question  we  haveone  body 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  in  some 
degree  the  opinions  of  the  people.  I 
do  not  wish  to  exalt  the  position  of  the 
House  of  Commons  too  high  ;  but  when 
we  find  that  the  normal  majority  of 
the  Qovemment  was  doubled  on  the 
division  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
BiU,  we  may  be  certain  that  no  pres- 
sure has  been  placed  upon  Members 
of  that  House  by  their  constituents. 
It  is  true  that  Lord  Grey  made  a  sug- 
gestion which' I  have  heard  made  before 
with  the  utmost  confidence  —  namely, 
that  many  of  those  who  voted  in  that 
majority  of  105  did  so  with  manifest 
reluctance.  I  should  like  to  have  some 
proof  of  that.  That  statement,  although 
made,  I  believe,  with  the  utmost  sin- 
cerity, is,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  false — 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  majority  voted 
with  less  cheerfulness  than  the  minority. 
If  it  be  true  that  there  has  been  no 
considerable  or  noticeable  petitioning 
against  the  Bill,  and  that  the  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  has  voted  the 
measure  by  twice  the  ordinary  majority 
which  the  First  Minister  of  the  Gtowa. 
can  command,  I  must  wait  for  some  more 
forcible  arguments  than  I  have  heard 
from  the  oUier  side,  before  I  can  assume, 
as  we  are  so  confidently  told,  that  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India  is  objection- 
able to  the  English  people.  I  do  not  now 
know  whether  this  is  exactly  the  most 
convenientperiodfor  discussingthis  ques- 
tion ;  because  as  we  are  all  to  vote  for 
the  second  reading  with  imanimity,  it 
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hardly  seems  desirable  to  enter  into  a 
controversy  upon  that  on  which  we  are 
agreed ;  but  as  we  are  to  have  other  and 
more  stormy  debates,  may  I  express  a 
hope  that  the  debate  of  this  evening,  if 
it  has  been  a  preparation  for  those  that 
are  to  come,  may  not  in  all  things  become 
a  precedent?  On  the  other  side  the 
debate  was  opened  with  a  speech  so  full 
of  flowers  of  oratory,  that  it  may  be 
called  a  perfect  garden.  "We  were  told  in 
the  first  instance  that  Empress  was  a 
title  which  could  indicate  nothing  else 
but  military  violence;  that  it  was  re- 
commended by  sycophants  and  parasites; 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been 
induced  to  bring  it  forward  by  the  flat- 
teries of  the  Court ;  that  it  was  a  yoke 
which  England  repudiated ;  that  the  veil 
had  been  dragged  from  the  pretext  of 
the  Bill ;  that  India  was  a  mere  pre- 
tence, and  that  the  true  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  obtain  for  the  Boyal  Family 
precedence  in  the  Courts  of  Europe.  It 
is  against  the  Bules  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Boyal  Family  should  be  brought  forward 
to  influence  Members  in  the  course  of 
debate.  That  Eule,  if  it  has  been  ob- 
served, should  have  a  corresponding  rule 
to  the  efiect  that  the  Sovereign  and  Eoyal 
Family  should  not  be  insulted  in  the 
course  of  our  debates. 

TheDtjkeofSOMEESET:  I  did  not 
bring  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign.  My 
observations  were  directed  against  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  introduced  the 
name  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  and  were  perfectly  in 
Order  in  a  Parliamentary  sense. 

The  Marquess  of  SALI8B1IRT: 
That  is  all  very  well;  but  the  noble 
Duke  has  not  explained  the  observation 
he  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Eoyal 
Family  obtaining  precedence  in  the 
Courts  of  Europe — an  observation  which 
I  regard  as  being  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  usages  of  Parliament.  I  will 
not,  however,  further  pursue  an  unplea- 
sant subject.  I  wiU  only  express  a  hope, 
as  we  take  the  full,  absolute,  and  exclu- 
sive responsibility  of  this  Bill,  and  do 
not  attempt  or  dream  for  a  moment  of 
quoting  the  authority  or  the  wishes  of 
me  Sovereign  in  support  of  what  we  do, 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  our  adversaries, 
however  much  they  oppose  us,  will  join 
us  in  believing  that  the  Queen  has 
throughout  been  guided  only  by  those 
Constitutional    principles   which   have 
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been  dear  to  her  throughout  her  reign, 
and  that  she  has  at  heart  but  this  one 
object — to  promote  the  happiness  of,  and 
to  endear  her  dominion  to,  the  English 
people  over  whom  she  has  so  happily 
reigned  for  so  long  a  period. 

The  Eabl  of  KlMBEBLET  said, 
he  was  quite  certain  that  there  was  no 
noble  Lord  on  that  side — or,  indeed,  in 
the  House  of  Lords — who  would  not  en- 
tirely agree  with  the  sentiments  which 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury)  had  expressed  at  tiie  con- 
clusion of  his  speech.  They  all  recog- 
nized that  in  this  as  in  aU  other  matters 
they  had  to  look  only  to  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  acting  on  their  responsibility ; 
but  they  had  a  right  to  hold  the  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown  responsible  for  the 
advice  they  gave  upon  all  subjects,  but 
more  especially  upon  any  matter  which 
concerned  the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign, 
because  they  had  the  dignity  of  the 
Sovereign  especially  in  their  care.  The 
noble  Marquess  in  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  his  speech  and  for  some  time 
later  appeared  to  treat  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  a  light  manner.  He  said,  for 
instance,  that  he  did  not  think  this 
question  had  excited  as  much  interest 
out-of-doors  as  the  vivisection  of  rabbits. 
He  (the  Earl  of  Eimberley)  protested 
against  that  tone  being  adopted  when 
they  were  discussing  a  matter  which 
affected  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 

The  Maequess  of  SALISBURY: 
I  said  there  had  not  been  so  many  Peti- 
tions on  this  subject  as  there  had  been 
respecting  the  vivisection  of  rabbits. 

The  Eakl  of  KIMBEELET  repeated 
that  the  noble  Marquess  spoke  of  the 
one  subject  not  having  excited  as  much 
interest  as  the  other.  He  did  not  sup- 
pose the  noble  Marquess  meant  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  the  Crown;  but 
he  (the  Earl  of  Eimberley)  contended 
that  when  any  matter  was  discussed 
which  concerned  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  it  ought  not  to  be  treated  in  a 
light  or  trivial  manner.  They  might 
a^,  "What's  in  a  name?"  but  this 
question  of  a  name  might  be  of  con- 
siderable importance.  He  did  not  wish 
to  exaggerate  it,  and  he  thought  it  quite 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
the  question  of  a  name ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  contended  that  it  had  a  certain 
importance  and  weight,  and  all  that 
could  be  said  either  for  or  against  de- 
served to  be  considered  in  a  seiious 
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epirit.  He  boped  he  miffht  be  forgiven 
for  referring  to  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  other  House.  He  \raa  rather  asto- 
nished to  hear  the  doctrine  which  the 
noble  Marquess  had  laid  down,  for  noble 
Lords  opposite  when  they  sat  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House  not 
nnfrequently  referred  to  the  declarations 
of  Ministers  in  the  other  House ;  and 
although  he  did  not  defend  the  discus- 
sion of  the  debates  of  the  other  House, 
yet  when  declarations  were  made  by 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  when  noble 
Lords  wished  to  argue  that  they  were 
not  the  same  as  those  made  by  Ministers 
in  that  House,  he  claimed  the  right 
to  refer  to  and  discuss  them.  He 
heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  Marquess 
in  one  respect  with  sincere  satisfaction, 
in  that  he  in  no  way  reproduced  that  ex- 
traordinary and  dangerous  argument  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  that  it  was  required 
because  the  Bussians  had  made  advances 
in  Asiatic  territory.  That  argument  had 
this  singular  misfortune,  that  it  was  at 
once  mischievous  and  trivial.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  people  of  Lidia  were 
already  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
title  of  Emperor,  because  the  Bussians 
had  approached  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  our  territory.  But  the  title  of 
the  Sovereign  of  Bussia  was  Czar  of 
Bussia.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had 
taken  the  title  of  Emperor  but  that  was 
not  correct.  He  kept  the  old  title  of 
Czar,  by  which  he  was  known  through- 
out Bussia,  and  which  was  impressed 
npon  the  Bussian  coinage ;  but,  fearing 
that  he  might  suffer  some  discourtesy  in 
the  Courts  of  Europe,  he  claimed  that 
it  should  be  translated  by  the  highest 
title  in  Western  languages,  which  was 
"  Emperor."  In  the  same  manner  the 
title  of  Queen  should  be  translated  by 
the  highest  equivalent  term  in  India. 
The  argument  against  the  Bill  was  that 
it  was  unnecessary.  He  did  not  see 
why  the  ancient  title  of  Queen  should  be 
departed  &om  or  rejected.  He  thought 
the  most  desirable  course  would  be 
to  introduce  the  name  of  India  in  the 
titles  of  the  Queen,  and  the  title  might 
then  be  translated  into  the  most  appro- 
priate term  in  the  Hindoo  language.  In 
a  matter  so  important  as  this,  where  so 
great  and  ancient  a  title  was  concerned  as 
that  of  the  Queen  of  this  country,  it 
seemed  to  him  most  undesirable,  if  they 
oonld  help  it,  to  interfere  with  old  tra- 


ditions. He  did  not  think  that  any  title 
should  be  proposed  which  would  awake  in 
any  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  a 
feeling  of  dislike.  The  reason  why  the 
title  of  "  Emperor  "  was  so  objectionable 
to  English  ears  was  that  it  conveyed  to 
the  minds  of  the  Enelish  people  some- 
thing connected  wiu  absolute  rule — 
something  different  from  a  constitutional 
Sovereign — and  it  was  impossible  to  do 
away  with  a  feeling  of  that  kind.  He 
should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  noble 
Lords  opposite  would  accept  the  advice 
tendered  to  them  £rom  his  side  of  the 
House — the  change  would  then  be  re- 
ceived with  universal  consent,  and  di- 
vested of  all  Party  contention.  Above 
all,  it  was  desirable  that  they  should 
divest  themselves  of  the  idea  that  those 
around  him  approached  the  question  in 
anything  like  a  Party  spirit,  or  that  it 
gave  them  any  pleasure  to  oppose  the 
Bill.  On  the  contrary,  nothmg  would 
give  them  greater  pleasure  than  that 
there  should  be  no  conflict  upon  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  on  which  it  was  most  dis- 
agreeable to  have  to  express  a  difference 
of  opinion,  and  which  it  would  have  been 
far  more  satisfactory  to  every  right- 
minded  man  to  have  settled  with  Tinan- 
imity. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOB  said,  he 
did  not  rise  to  continue  this  conversa- 
tion; and,  indeed,  while  there  was  no 
issue  before  the  House  but  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  to  which  no  opposi- 
tion had  been  offered,  any  argument 
must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  pointless  at 
this  stage;  but  he  rose  to  answer  a 
Question  which,  he  understood,  had 
been  put  to  him  by  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Somerset)  who  spoke  first  from 
thatsideof  the  House — though  he  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  putting  it  in  the  form 
of  a  Question.  He  must  apologize  for 
that  mistake,  though,  perhaps,  he  was 
led  into  it,  because  he  was  aware  that  in 
"  another  place  "  a  very  ample  and  com- 
plete declaration  had  been  made.  It 
had  been  stated  elsewhere  in  the  most 
distinct  way  that  although  the  intention 
was  that  the  advice  offered  to  the  Crown 
would  be  that  the  ordinary  and  general 
use  of  the  Indian  title  should  be  confined 
to  India,  yet  in  England,  wherever  a 
legal  or  formal  document  had  to  be  em- 
ployed in  which  the  full  style  and  titles 
of  the  Crown  had  to  be  rehearsed,  that 
style  and  those  titles  must  be  rehearsed 
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at  length  as  tixey  might  stand  for  the 
time  being. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

Houn  a4joumed  at  half-past  Kine  o'clock, 

tiU  To-moiTOw,  half -part 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Tkuriiay,  SO^A  March,  1876. 

MTN  U'l'JiS.]  —  Pttblio  'BuAM—Ordend—Firtt 
Beading  —  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing 
Law  Amendment)  (No.  2)»  [116];  Market 
Jories  (Ireland)*  [117];  Boads  and  Bridges 
(Scotland)"  [118] ;  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of 
the  Oown  (Irdand)  •  pl9]. 

CommitUt — Merchant  Shipping  [49] — x.p. 

Cammittet — Seport — Mutiny ;  Marine  Mutiny*. 

Withdrawn — Intoxicating  liquors  (Licensuig 
Law  Amendment)  *  [66]. 

GEEMANY— PRINCE   BISMABCK  AND 

COUNT  ARNIM.— QUESTION. 

Me.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  been  caUed  to  certain 
statements  in  a  Letter  addressed  by 
Prince  Bismarck  to  the  German  Empe- 
ror, dated  the  14th  day  of  April  1873, 
published  in  the  German  official  Gazette 
of  the  25th  day  of  January  last,  to  the 
effect  that  when  at  one  time  there  had 
been  an  intention  of  sending  Count 
Amim  as  Ambassador  to  this  Country, 
the  project  was  abandoned  because, 
when  the  usual  steps  were  taken  to 
ascertain  how  the  appointment  would 
be  received  here,  "the  most  violent 
protests "  were  put  forward  on  the 
ground  that  Count  Amim  was  so  un- 
scrupulous in  his  departures  &om  truth 
that  "no  one  could  believe  a  word  he 
said ; "  and,  whether  there  is,  as  far  as 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  con- 
cerned, any  truth  in  the  foregoing 
statement  of  Count  Bismarck  ? 

Mb.  BOUEKE:  Although  I  have 
Been  the  letter  published  in  the  German 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


Gazette  from  Prince  Bismarck  to  the 
German  Emperor,  I  cannot  say  that  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  been  directed  to  the  letter,  for  there 
is  no  official  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Foreign  Office.  If  there  was 
any  correspondence  in  1873,  before  Her 
Majesty's  Government  came  into  office, 
it  must  necessarily  have  been  of  a  pri- 
vate and  exclusively  confidential  charac- 
ter, and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  no  information  whatever  with  re- 
gard to  any  such  communications. 


POOB  LAW-OUT-DOOR  RELIEF. 

Mb.  DUNDAS  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Whe- 
ther he  can  state  the  number  of  unions 
and  parishes  in  England  and  Wales  in 
which  out-door  rdief  to  able-bodied 
persons  is  not  prohibited  by  order  of  the 
Local  Government  Board;  the  number 
of  the  unions  and  parishes  in  which 
ablorbodied  male  persons,  if  relieved 
out  of  the  workhouse,  are  not  obliged 
to  be  set  to  work  by  the  guardians; 
and  the  number  of  able-bodied  persons 
who  received  out-door  rehef  in  England 
and  Wales  in  the  last  year,  for  which 
Returns  have  been  made  up  ? 

Mb.  salt  :  There  are  116  unions  and 
parishes  in  England  and  Wales  in  which 
out-door  relief  is  not  prohibited  by  an 
order  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
in  these  cases  out-door  relief  is  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  the  r^ulations 
in  the  Out-door  Belief  Regulation  Order 
of  December,  1852.  There  is  no  instance 
in  which  able-bodied  male  paupers,  if 
relieved  out  of  the  workhouse,  are  not 
obliged  to  be  set  to  work  by  the  Qnar- 
dians ;  but  both  the  General  Order  pro- 
hibiting out-door  relief  and  the  Relief 
Regulation  Order  contain  provisions  to 
meet  exceptional  cases.  The  actual 
number  of  able-bodied  persons  who  re- 
ceived out-door  relief  during  any  year 
cannot  be  given ;  but  a  census  of  paupers 
is  taken  on  the  1st  of  January  and  the 
1st  of  July  in  each  year,  and  the  mean 
number  of  able-bodied  paupers,  includ- 
ing men  and  women  and  children  under 
16,  in  1875,  was  268,436,  showing  a 
decrease  of  143,574  as  compared  with 
1871.  The  mean  number  of  adult  out- 
door able-bodied  paupers  in  1875  was 
89,918,  as  against  147,760  in  1871. 
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CRIMINAL  LAW— PRISON  DIET. 
QxnisTioir. 

Sm  WTT.T.TAM  FBASEB  asked  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether  he  will  cause  to  be 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  this  House  a 
Oopy  of  the  Gorreq>ondenoe  between 
the  iLord  Major,  the  Governor  of  New- 
gate, and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Justice 
Boom  of  the  Mansion  House,  relating 
to  the  diet  of  three  prisoners,  Henry 
Herr^,  Gabriel  HerrS,  and  Nicolas 
Clause,  fifteen  times  remanded  and  un- 
convicted of  any  crime  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS:  H  the 
hon.  Member  moves  for  the  Papers,  I 
shall  have  no  objection  to  lay  them  on 
the  Table. 
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would  be  impossible,  in  a  Boman  Oa- 
tholic  school,  virtually  to  oblige  the  . 
managers  to  employ  a  pupil  teacher  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  Church,  and  it 
would  be  equtmy  impossible  to  force  a 
Nonconformist  or  Church  of  England 
school  to  accept  a  Boman  Catholic  pupil 
teacher,  as  in  neither  case  could  the 
pupil  teacher  take  a  part  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  scholars.  As,  how- 
ever, the  hon.  Member  has  inquired 
into  this  particular  case,  I  may  say  that 
the  letter  containing  the  complaint  which 
is  mentioned  in  his  Question  was  for- 
warded to  the  manager  of  the  school, 
the  curate  of  St.  Andrew's  Livesey, 
against  whom  the  complaint  was  made. 
In  reply,  he  said  that  what  was  stated 
was  entirely  without  foundation,  that  he 
never  asked  the  pupil  teacher  to  go  to 
Sunday  school  or  church,  and  never  used 
any  threats  on  account  of  his  not  going ; 
and  to  explain  the  reason  of  his  dis- 
charge he  quoted  from  the  log-book  of 
the  school  a  series  of  entries  which  were 
made  between  July  and  November, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  which  were  made 
before  the  date  of  the  supposed  threat. 
They  stated  that  the  pupU  teacher  was 
absent  repeatedly  without  leave,  at  least 
for  a  period  of  three  weeks ;  that  he  was 
reported  by  the  master  for  smoking  in 
school  and  neglecting  his  duty,  for  being 
rude  and  abusive  to  the  children,  and 
dven  cruel  at  times,  to  the  injury  of  the 
school ;  and  he  ends  his  letter  by  saying 
that  he  was  compelled  to  discharge  him, 
or  his  schools  would  have  been  ruined. 
After  what  I  have  stated,  I  can  hardly 
imagine  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
think  it  desirable  to  have  the  corre- 
spondence on  this  subject  printed.  I 
^all  be  happy,  however,  to  show  it  him, 
and  I  will  lay  it  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  for  printing,  if  he  should  then 
consider  it  worthy  of  being  treated  in. 
this  manner. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1870— 
PUPIL  TEACHERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BBIGGS  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  If  it  is  true  that  the 
Curate  in  charge  of  Saint  Andrews 
Livesey,  Blackburn,  first  threatened  and 
ultimately  dismissed  a  pupil  teacher 
from  the  national  school  of  that  parish 
for  declining  to  give  up  his  attendance 
at  a  Dissenting  Sunday  School,  and  re- 
fusing to  attend  the  Church  Sunday 
School;  if  a  dismissal  under  such  cir- 
cumstances is  not  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  seventh  section  of  "  The 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870 ;  "  and, 
whether  he  has  any  objection  to  lay  any 
Correspondence  which  has  taken  place 
upon  this  case  upon  the  Table  ? 

VisooTJHT  SANDON  :  I  must  remind 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Education 
Department  cannot,  under  Article  72  of 
the  Code,  interfere  between  managers 
and  pupil  teachers,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  both  parties,  and  has  no  means 
whatever  of  mstituting  a  legal  inquiry 
as  to  the  truth  of  assertions  and  counter 
assertions.  Beyond  this  the  Department 
has  always  been  advised  that  Section  7 
of  the  Act  of  1870  applies  to  scholars 
only,  and  not  to  pupil  teachers.  Pupil 
teachers  are  a  part  of  the  teaching  staff 
of  the  school,  may  be  chosen  from  out- 
side the  school,  and  their  selection  rests 
entirely  with  the  managers,  who  may 
make  such  conditions  as  they  choose.  In 
voluntary  schools  it  is  constantly  of  ne- 
cessity a  part  of  their  duty  to  take  a 
share  in  the  reHgioas  teadiing  of  the 
children,  and,  to  take  supposed  cases,  it 


NAVAL  CADET  COLLEGE— MILPORD 
HAVEN.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  E.  J.  BEED  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  he  will  in- 
struct the  Committee  which  is  to  investi- 
gate the  question  of  a  site  for  the  Naval 
Cadet  College,  to  consider  among  other 
places  the  neighbourhood  of  Milford 
Haven,  which  appears  to  possess  all  the 
requirements  previously  laid  down,  to- 
gether with  the  presence  of  a  Boyal 
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Dockyard  and  great  fadlitieB  for  boat- 
•ing? 

Mr.  hunt,  ia  reply,  said,  that  under 
the  instructions  wliieli  had  been  given 
to  the  Committee  it  would  be  open  for 
them  to  consider  the  eligibility  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven. 

EXPLOSIVE   SUBSTANCES  ACT-RAIL- 
WAT  COMPANIES'  BYE-LAWS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  M'LAGAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  the  Railway  Companies  who 
have  decided  to  carry  explosives  have 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade  the 
bye-laws  for  regulating  the  traffic,  as 
provided  for  by  section  35  of  the  Explo- 
sive Substances  Act ;  and,  if  so,  whefiier 
it  is  his  intention  to  insist  that  those 
Companies  who  do  carry  any  explosives 
shall  give  equal  facilities  to  all  the  ex- 
plosives to  which  the  Act  refers,  seeing 
that  the  refusal  of  most  of  the  leading 
Railway  Companies  to  carry  some  of  the 
duly  licensed  blasting  agents  is  inflicting 
an  unnecessary  injury  upon  the  manu- 
factxirers  of  those  explosives  which  the 
Eailway  Companies  decline  to  carry, 
and  upon  the  mining  industries  of  the 
country,  whose  prosperity  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  supply  of  suitable  blast- 
ing agents;  whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  danger  to  which  the 
travelling  public  are  subjected  by  the 
surreptitious  conveyance  of  explosives 
in  passenger  trains,  in  consequence  of 
the  obstacles  now  placed  in  the  way  of  a 
properly  regulated  traffic  by  the  leading 
Bailway  Companies ;  and,  whether  it  is 
intended  to  give  facilities  for  sea-going 
sailing  vessels  and  steamers  loaded  or 
partially  loaded  with  explosives  passing 
through  the  Caledonian  and  Crinan 
Canals ;  and  whether  Government  are 
prepared  to  grant  equal  facilities  to  dl 
duly  licensed  explosives  passing  through 
those  Canals  ?  ' 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  railway  companies  had  sub- 
mitted the  bye-laws  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member,  but  they  were  not  con- 
sidered sufficient,  and  they  had  accord- 
ingly been  returned  for  amendment.  He 
was  informed  that  they  were  now  being 
re-drawn  by  the  Eailway  ClearingHouse, 
on  behalf  of  the  railway  companies  gene- 
rally, in  the  sense  indicated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Board  of  Trade 
Jfr.  K  J.  Setd 


had  no  power  to  insist  on  (he  carriage 
of  all  explosives,  as  the  law  left  it  to  the 
railway  companies  to  decide  what  explo- 
sives they  would  convey,  provided  they 
gave  the  same  facilities  to  all  parties  alike. 
No  complaints  had  been  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  complaints  had 
been  made  to  the  Home  Office,  but  they 
were  entirely  of  a  general  character,  and 
no  spedfio  complaint  had  been  made 
against  any  individual  or  railway  com- 
pany. If  a  specific  complaint  were 
made,  he  should  think  it  right  to  put 
the  law  in  force  both  against  the  indi- 
vidual and  against  the  company,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  they  imew  that 
explosives  were  carried  surreptitiously 
on  their  railway.  The  Board  of  Trade 
had  no  more  power  in  the  case  of  canals 
than  they  had  in  the  case  of  railways  to 
insist  on  the  carriage  of  all  explosives, 
but  they  would  consider  any  suggestions 
on  the  subject,  and  a  uniform  code  of 
bye-laws  both  for  canals  and  railways 
was  under  their  consideration. 

LICENSING  ACT,  1872— BUEIAL  CLUBS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  following  case  reported  in 
the  "Brierly  Hill  Advertiser'^  of  Feb- 
ruary 20th  1875,  from  which  it  appears 
that  John  Eadford,  landlord  of  the 
"  Queen's  Head  "  public-house,  Quarry 
Bank,  was  charged  with  having  on 
Sunday  afternoon  opened  his  house  at 
prohibited  hours.  The  police  constable 
found  fourteen  men  in  the  club  room  up- 
stairs drinking  ale.  It  was  stated  that 
thoy  were  all  members  of  a  dub,  and 
had  just  returned  after  carrying  the 
body  of  a  deceased  member  to  the 
churchyard,  and  were  having  refresh- 
ment, and  that  the  house  was  closed  to 
every  one  else.  The  magistrate,  Mr. 
Spooner,  said  if  the  men  had  come  three 
miles  from  where  they  had  slept  the 
previous  night  they  were  entitled  to 
refreshments,  but  not  otherwise.  They 
belonged  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
defendant  was  fined  £5  and  costs,  but 
the  licence  was  not  to  be  endorsed. 
And,  whether  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
recommend  an  alteration  in  the  Law  in 
this  respect  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS:  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  a  part  of  my  duty  to 
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read  all  the  coantiy  newspapers  of  the 
20th  of  February  last.  Still  less  is  it 
my  duty  to  remember  all  the  paragraphs 
•which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of 
that  date.  But,  assuming  that  the  para- 
graph referred  to  in  the  Question  did 
appear,  and  that  the  facts  referred  to 
were  true,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  make  any 
alteration  of  the  law  in  that  respect. 

THE  BimiAL  SERVICE— CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  a.  M'AETHTTR  asked  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  a 
paragraph  which  appeared  in  several 
Leicester  papers  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  interment  of  Mrs.  Pratt  who, 
according  to  the  verdict  of  a  coroner's 
jury,  committed  suicide  while  in  a  state 
of  temporary  insanity,  the  Eev.  J. 
Brookes,  Eector  of  Crofl,  Leicestershire, 
instead  of  reading  the  Burial  Service 
read  only  a  few  verses  of  a  psalm  and 
then  abruptly  concluded  with  the  bene- 
diction; u  the  statement  is  correct; 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  action  complained 
of  is  not  illegal  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  OEOSS:  My  atten- 
tion has  not  been  drawn  to  the  para- 
g^ph  which  appeared  in  the  Leicester- 
shire papers,  but  I  have  received  infor- 
mation from  the  rev.  gentleman  referred 
to  from  which  it  appears  that  the  facts 
are  accurately  stated  in  the  Question. 
I  should  have  thought  that  the  one 
thing  which  the  clergyman  might  have 
done  was  to  read  ue  full  service  in 
such  a  case  instead  of  a  part  of  it. 
The  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  would 
have  been,  I  should  have  tiiought, 
a  sufficient  justification  for  anybody  to 
have  read  the  full  service,  and  I  think 
it  would  have  been  more  consonant  with 
common  sense  and  Christian  charity. 

THE  ROYAL  TITLES  BILL— THE  PRO- 
CLAMATION.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether,  in  the  event 
of  the  Boyal  Titles  Bill  becoming  law, 
it  is  his  intention  to  advise  Her  Majesty 
to  delay  the  issue  of  Her  Eoyal  Procla- 
mation under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
until  after  Her  Majesty's  return  to  her 
own  Dominions  ? 

Mb.  DISBAELT  :  In  the  event  of  the 
Soyal  Titles  Bill  becoming  law,  and  the 


occasion  arising  of  issuing  a  Soyal  Pro- 
clamation in  consequence.  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  will  give  the  Queen  such  ad- 
vice as  they  think  is  consistent  with  Her 
Majesty's  dignity  and  the  welfare  of  her 
subjects. 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'LEART  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Government,  imder  the  new  scheme 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  Me- 
dical Department,  to  fill  up  the  Profes- 
sorship m  the  Army  Medical  School ; 
and,  if  so,  is  it  intended  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  profession  at  large  as  is  now 
done  in  similar  cases  in  the  London  and 
Queen's  TJniversities  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  the  question  of  the  Army  Medical 
School  would  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
under  the  new  system  for  consideration, 
and  until  he  had  heard  how  they  were 
disposed  to  report  upon  it,  it  was  not 
proposed  to  fill  up  the  Professorship  now 
vacant. 


THE  QUEEN'S  VISIT  TO  GERMANY. 

QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If,  when,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  asking  what  prece- 
dents there  are  for  the  absence  of  the 
Sovereign  during  the  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  referred  to  one  and  called  it 
"  the  last,"  he  meant  to  imply  that  there 
are  others  previous ;  if,  in  the  only  one 
referred  to,  that  of  1872,  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  the  Sovereign  sailed  from  the 
country  on  Sunday  flie  24th  of  March, 
while  Parliament  adjourned  for  the 
Easter  Becess  on  Tuesday  the  26th, 
meeting  again  on  Thursday  the  4th  of 
April,  while  the  Sovereign  returned  on 
Sunday  the  7th  of  April,  the  absence 
being  thus,  practically,  only  for  the 
Easter  Becess;  and,  if  he  has  no  pre- 
cedent more  exactly  similar  in  circum- 
stances to  the  present,  or  if  in  actual 
fact  there  are  no  others  ? 

Mb.  piSBAKTiT ;  Her  Majesty  has 
been  twice  absent  from  her  dominions 
during  the  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
this  during  a  reigpi  of  nearly  40  years. 
No  interference  with  public  business 
has  ever  been  occasioned  inconsequence 
of  that  absence,   and  it  is  discharged 
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with  the  same  promptitude  and  precision 
as  when  Her  Majesty  is  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Irrespective  of  the  telegraph, 
a  messenger  arrives  at  Her  Majesty's 
Continental  residence  every  day,  and  ^e 
is  always  attended  hy  a  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  ANDERSON :  Does  the  right 
Qentleman  mean  that  there  are  two  pre- 
cedents for  the  Queen's  present  absence 
from  England  during  the  Session  of  Par- 
liament ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  that  Her  Majesiy  has  been  twice 
away.  Is  this  one  of  the  two  occasions, 
or  were  both  those  occasions  previous  to 
the  present  ? 

Mb.  DI8EAELI:  In  that  case  Her 
Majesty  would  have  been  absent  three 
times. 

METROPOLIS— THE  UNIVEBSITY  BOAT 
RACE— HAMMERSMITH  BRIDGE. 

QITESTION. 

SiK  HENRY  HOLLAND  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  condition  of  Hammersmith 
Bridge,  having  regard  to  the  niunber  of 
persons  on  it  during  the  training  of  the 
University  crews,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
boat  race  ;  and,  whether  he  intends  to 
take  any  steps  in  the  matter  ? 

Ma.  AS8HET0N  CEOSS :  The  at- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
been  for  several  years  called  to  the  con- 
dition of  Hammersmith  Bridge.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  bridge  was  built  a 
long  time  ago,  and,  although  it  was 
perfectly  fitted  for  ordinary  trafiB.c,  it  is 
not  fit  for  the  extraordinary  traffic  it  is 
called  upon  to  bear  during  the  day  of 
the  boat  race.  I  thought  it  better,  there- 
fore, to  ask  the  Board  of  Trade  to  send 
down  one  of  their  officers  on  a  visit  of 
inspection;  and  in  justification  of  any 
action  which  the  Hammersmith  Bridge 
Company  may  take,  I  think  the  best 
tiling  I  can  do  is  to  read  the  conclu- 
sions of  his  Beport.  Captain  Tyler 
says — 

"I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Hammemnith 
Bridge  cannot  be  employed  in  connection  with 
the  approaching  UniTeraitj  hoat  race  without 
the  eenonsrisk  of  losa  at  life  to  manythouiands 
of  people  who  would,  if  the  bridge  were  not 
dosed,  crowd  upon  it  endeavouring  to  witneas 
the  race,  and  again,  after  the  race,  would  pass 
over  it  in  dense  masses  returning  from  the  race, 
and  over  whom  the  polioe  authoritieB  would  be 
quite  onable  to  exercise  any  control  I  am  folly 

Jfr.  Ditraeli 


aware  of,  and  have  seriously  considered,  the  in- 
convenience that  would  be  caused  by  the  closing 
of  the  bridge,  and  I  am,  I  regret  to  say,  com- 
pelled to  come  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
public  safety  demands  that  such  inoonvenience 
must  be  incurred,  and  that  the  bridge  must  be 
closed  absolutely  on  that  day." 

I  have  communicated  that  Beport  to  the 
Bridge  Committee,  and  they  have,  I  un- 
derstand, undertaken,  because  the  whole 
responsihUity  rests  upon  them,  and  not 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  close 
the  bridge  in  consequence  of  that  Be- 
port; and  I  have  told  them  that  I  will 
place  at  their  disposal  such  a  force  of 
police  as  would  enable  them  to  carry 
that  decision  into  effect ;  and  I  hope  the 
public  will  aid  the  bridge  authorities  and 
the  police  in  taking  a  step  which  is  ac- 
tually necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
life,  and  that  due  precautions  will  be 
taken,  not  only  on  the  day  of  the  boat 
race,  but  on  the  days  of  the  practising  of 
the  crews,  when  the  crowds  are  almost 
equally' g^at. 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL— [Bill  49.] 

{Sir  Chmrlt*Aid*rl*y,  Mr.  JSdward  StattJiope.) 

coiMiTTEB.     [^Progrtu  21th  March.'] 

Bill  contidertd  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

UmeatBorthy  Ship*. 

Clause  3  (Sending  unseaworthy  ships 
to  sea  a  misdemeanor.) 

LoED  ESLINGTON  moved,  in  page  1, 
line  17,  after  "misdemeanor,"  to  leave 
out  "  unless  he  proves,"  and  insert  "if 
it  be  proved."  He  took  this  course  be- 
cause he  entertained  a  deep-rooted  con- 
viction and  a  profound  belief  that  the 
principle  sought  to  be  introduced  by  this 
clause  was  unjust  in  itself,  and  very  likely 
to  work  further  injustice  by  its  operation. 
He  objected  to  it  because  it  would  en- 
able a  guilty  and  unscrupulous  man 
to  go  into  the  witness-box,  and,  by  in- 
genuity and  boldness  of  statements, 
deceive  a  ju^,  and  it  thus  offered  a  pre- 
mium to  perjury.  He  also  objected  to 
it  on  behalf  of  the  innocent  man,  who 
went  into  the  witness-box  to  prove  hia 
innocence,  because  he  might  m  cross- 
examination  be  so  botheriad  and  be- 
wildered as  to  be  inveigled  into  state- 
ments which  might  materially  prejudice 
his  case  before  the  jury.  He  asked, 
what  necessity  there  was  for  altering  the 
old  kw  of  England?    If  in  1872  he  had 
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doubts  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
he  was  now  challenging,  those  doubts 
had  been  more  than  confirmed  by  the 
outspoken  opinion  of  a  learned  Judge  on 
the  subject  quite  recently.  The  clause 
under  discussion  stated  that — 

"  Every  person  who  sends  or  attempts  to 
send,  or  is  party  to  sending  or  attempting  to 
send  a  ship  in  such  unseaworthy  state  that  the 
life  of  any  person  is  likely  to  be  thereby  en- 
dangered ....  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, unless  he  proves  that .  he  used  all 
reasonable  means,  &c." 

But  there  might  be  many  oases  in  which 
such  a  person  might  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  that  the  ship  was  unseaworthy. 
There  might  be,  for  instance,  a  hidden 
flaw  in  the  shaft  or  screw  propeller,  or 
a  defective  boiler  plate  which  had  es- 
caped notice,  or  some  valve  or  sea  cock 
which  would  not  work  as  was  expected, 
or  the  ship  might  prove  unseaworthy 
after  getting  to  sea,  though  she  might 
have  left  port  in  an  apparently  seawoi&y 
condition.  And  yet  in  such  circum- 
stances a  man  might  be  placed  in  the 
dock  as  a  criminal,  or,  in  order  to  clear 
himself  of  the  charge,  he  might  have  to 
walk  from  the  dock  to  the  witness-box 
as  a  criminal.  That  was  the  privilege 
offered  to  the  accused  in  the  opinion  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  And  what  was  the 
ordeal  a  man  so  placed  in  the  witness- 
box  might  have  to  go  through?  His 
cross-examination  might  be  conducted 
by  an  unscrupulous  advocate,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  simple  point 
of  guilt  or  not,  but  to  defeat  and  destroy 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  accused  to 
prove  his  innocence.  The  Mercantile 
Marine  of  England  had  made  England 
what  she  was,  and  yet  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Law  framed  for  their  guid- 
ance was  to  be  thus  distorted  and 
twisted  contrary  to  the  old  legal 
principle.  Were  pitfalls  to  be  dug 
for  innocent  men  to  fall  into  ?  This 
principle  had  been  smuggled  into  the 
Act  of  1871  about  the  month  of  August, 
and  he  did  not  know  that  it  had  been 
subjected  to  any  discussion.  It  appeared 
ag^ain  in  the  Mines  Beg^ulation  Act  of 
1872,  and  he  fought  hard  against  it 
on  that  occasion.  But  he  would  remind 
the  Committee  that  the  word  "  wilfully  " 
was  introduced  into  that  Act.  The 
principle  had  been  introduced  into  other 
Acts,  notably  some  sanitary  Acts,  into 
the  Adnlteratioii  of  Food  Act,  and  pos- 


sibly another.  He  would  not,  therefore, 
be  correct  in  describing  it  as  entirely 
novel;  he  would  content  himseH  with 
calling  it  strange  to  the  feelings  and 
convictions  of  Englishmen.  Three  cases 
had  been  lately  tried — one  in  Belfast 
and  two  in  Waterford — ^but  they  af- 
forded no  test  whateves  of  the  soundness 
of  this  principle.  Neither  of  them 
touched  the  point  raised  by  the  learned 
Judge,  because  in  each  case  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  furmshed  positive  evidence 
as  to  imseaworthiness.  But  there  was 
no  instance  where  the  vessel  had  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  a  man  being  asked  to 
prove  that  the  ship  when  she  went  to 
sea  was  seaworthy.  When  on  a  former 
occasion  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brett 
was  alluded  to,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James) 
said  he  had  g^eat  respect  for  the  learned 
Judge,  but  that  his  opinion  was  not 
worth  more  than  any  opinion  which 
might  be  expressed,in  this  House.  [Sir 
HmniT  James:  Than  any  clearly  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  the  House.]  He 
(Lord  Eslmgton)  differed  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  He  thought 
the  opinion  of  learned  Judges  would 
be  of  much  greater  weight,  because  they 
would  speak  with  much  greater  delibe- 
ration, not  for  the  purposes  of  the 
moment,  but  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  the  future.  If  the*hon.  and  learned 
Member  were  now,  as  he  would  one  day 
be,  an  ornament  to  the  Bench,  he  would 
deliver  his  expositions  of  law  in  a  dif- 
ferent mood  from  that  which  influenced 
him  on  the  front  Opposition  bench. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  told  that  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  this  new  principle 
because  it  would  be  difficult  otherwise 
to  procure  convictions.  If  they  could 
not  procure  the  conviction  of  a  gfuilty 
man  by  the  known,  respected,  and  well- 
tried  principles  of  English  law — ^in  other 
words,  by  mir  means,  they  had  no  right 
to  adopt  foul  means  for  that  purpose. 
He  commended  his  Amendment  to  the 
House  with  the  more  confidence,  because 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the 
other  evening  said  that  this  was  not  a 
question  on  which  parties  ought  to  array 
themselves — that  the  Government  were 
not  absolutely  wedded  to  their  own 
views,  and  that  they  wished  to  be  guided 
by  the  general  and  aggregate  opinion  of 
the  House  on  this  great  question.  The 
clause  in  its  present  state  would  alter 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
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English  law,  and  lie  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee, before  adopting  it,  would  con- 
sider whether  the  change  proposed  was 
necessary  and  whether  it  was  not  likely 
to  work  injustice. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  ]ine  17,  to  leave  out  the  words 
"  unless  he  proves,"  in  order  to  insert  the  words 
"  if  it  be  proved," — (Lord  Etlington,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Sm  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  said, 
that  the  part  of  the  clause  called  in  ques- 
tion was  not  really  open  to  the  criticism 
of  the  noble  Lord.  The  principle  was  by 
no  means  new  or  inconsistent  with  the 
law.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  consonant 
with  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  of  all 
recent  enactments  on  the  subject.  It  was 
a  provision  not  only  necessary,  bat  in 
every  way  advisable.  The  case  was 
simply  this — if  it  was  proved  that  a  ship 
was  sent  to  sea  in  a,  state  dangerous  to 
human  life,  a  crime  had  been  made  out ; 
and  the  strong  presumption  must  be  that 
those  who  were  cognizant  of,  and  respon- 
sible for,  the  state  of  the  ship,  and  who 
only  could  know  of  it,  were  guilty  of 
that  crime.  The  crime  was  proved ;  there 
was  presumptive  and  strong  evidence 
against  the  owner,  but  this  portion  of 
the  clause  enabled  the  owner — primd 
faoie  evidence  having  gone  against  him — 
to  show  lawful  excuse  and  so  exempt 
himself  from  the  penalty  of  the  law. 
Instead  of  the  defendant  being  allowed 
to  adduce  circumstances  in  his  own  be- 
half of  which  he  alone  could  be  cog- 
nizant, the  noble  Lord  said  the  prosecu- 
tion ought  to  be  called  upon  in  the  first 
place  to  prove  a  n^^tive — namely,  that 
the  defendant  had  no  excuse,  and  next 
to  test  exhaustively  drcumstances  of 
which  no  one  else  but  the  defendant 
could  be  cognizant ;  in  other  words,  that 
the  prosecution  waste  do  that  which  was 
absolutely  impossible.  It  seemed  to  him 
(Sir  Charles  Adderley),  on  the  ground  of 
common  sense,  that  when  a  man  had 
acted  so  negligently  as  to  send  a  ship  to 
sea  in  such  a  state  as  to  endanger  ma,  a 
primd  faeie  case  had  been  made  out 
against  him  which  it  was  for  him  to 
exculpate  himseK  from,  if  possible.  He 
admitted  that  the  general  principle  of 
the  law  was  that  a  prosecutor  must  prove 
every  fact  that  would  make  out  his 
chara^,  and  also  that  it  presumed  every 
man^  innocence  till  the  contrary  was 

Lord  EiUngton 


proved.  Another  general  prindple  had, 
however,  ruled  for  the  last  30  or  40  years 
— namely,  that  the  burden  of  proving 
lawful  excuse,  where  a  primd  facie  case 
was  made  out,  lay  upon  the  defendant. 
There  were  50  or  60  recent  Acts  in  which 
this  principle  had  been  adopted,  as  the 
noble  Lord  would  find  if  he  referred  to 
Taylor  on  Ihidence,  so  that  there  was  no 
straining  of  the  law  in  this  instance  to 
catch  the  shipowner,  but  a  following  of 
the  latest  approved  principles.  What 
was  the  language  of  the  Factory  Act  of 
1844?  It  was  infinitely  stronger  than 
the  language  of  this  clause.  When  a 
breach  of  the  Act  was  found  to  be  com- 
mitted, the  Act  said — 

"  The  occupier  of  the  f actorjr  shall  be  deemed 
in  the  flnt  instance  to  have  committed  the 
offence." 

In  this  case  there  was  only  recognized 
the  presumption  against  the  shipowner. 
But  the  Act  went  on  to  say — 

"  If  he  shall  prove  that  he  has  used  due  dili- 
gence to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Act,  he 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  penalties  otherwise 
incoired." 

In  the  Explosive  Substances  Act  of  last 
year  it  was  enacted  that  the  occupier 
should  be  liable  to  great  penalties,  but 
might  discharge  himself  by  showing  that 
he  appHed  all  proper  means  and  issued 
proper  orders  against  the  infringement 
of  the  Act.  The  noble  Lord  said 
there  was  no  such  principle  in  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Acts.  The  language  of 
the  Act  of  1867  was  that 

"the  penalty  shall  attach  to  the  owner  or 
master  in  fault,  unless  he  shall  prove  that  non- 
compliance was  not  caused  through  any  inatten- 
tion or  neglect  on  his  part," 

which  was  precisely  on  all  fours  with  the 
provision  now  imder  discussion.  Indeed, 
the  actual  provisions  of  the  previous  Act 
were  re-enacted  in  the  Act  of  last  year. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Justice  Brett  made 
the  speech  from  the  Bench  which  had 
been  referred  to,  he  must  say  it  appeared 
strange  that  a  Judge  should  have  g^ne 
so  far  out  of  his  proper  function  to 
criticize  pending  legislation  apparently 
not  aware  that  he  had  administered  the 
law  accordingly  for  five  years  past.  In 
several  of  these  Acts  there  was  the  further 

Erinciple  introduced,  which  had  always 
een  recognized  by  the  Common  Law, 
that  where  the  subject  of  allegation  lay 
peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  one 
of  the  parties,  he  most  state  it,  even 
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alfhongli  without  it  the  presumption  of 
law  was  in  his  favour.  It  would, 
therefore,  he  a  retrogression  in  law  if 
the  Ck>nunittee  were  to  adopt  the  nohle 
Lord's  Amendment.  The  noble  Lord 
was  adverse  to  putting  the  defendant 
in  the  witness-box  to  allow  him  to 
give  evidence  in  his  own  behalf,  and 
although  there  had  been  less  pre- 
cedent for  that  than  there  was  for  the 
other  proposal,  the  practice  was  grow- 
ing. It  seemed  a  great  hardship  to  a 
defendant,  who  alone  might  know  aU  the 
facts  and  be  able  to  clear  himself,  to 
shut  his  mouth ;  and  the  only  thing  to 
be  said  for  it  was,  that  if  he  had  the 

Eower  to  give  evidence  and  did  not  avail 
imself  of  it,  that  fact  might  raise  a 
presumption  against  his  innocence,  for  it 
might  be  assumed  that  if  a  man  was  in- 
nocent, he  would  wish  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  proving  it.  The  law  officer  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  told  him  that 
in  every  prosecution  of  a  shipowner, 
under  the  Acts  from  1871  down  to  the 
present  time,  the  defendants  had  eagerly 
availed  themselves  of  this  right,  and 
if  they  were  innocent  they  always 
would  do  so.  Why  should  a  great 
shipowners'  association,  who  would  never 
come  in  conflict  with  the  law  themselves, 
raise  this  abstract,  and,  as  it  proved, 
erroneous  point  of  constitutional  theory 
against  a  practical  benefit  desired  by 
small  shipowners,  who  did  come  into 
conflict  with  the  law  and  who  had  availed 
themselves  largely  of  this  right,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  being  that  which  the 
Legislature  had  followed  so  many  years 
and  the  practical  operation  of  the  law 
having  involved  no  injustice  and  never 
having  been  objectod  to?  Let  it  be 
considered  for  a  moment  what  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  clause  would  be.  The 
kind  of  excuse  a  shipowner  would  have 
to  prove  in  these  cases  would  generally 
be  that  he  had  employed  good  ship- 
wrights ;  that  the  ship  had  been  over- 
hamed  before  going  to  sea;  and  that 
he  took  such  means  as  an  honest  and 
careful  shipowner  would  take  in  sending 
a  ship  to  sea  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
crew — all  facts  which  would  be  within 
his  knowledge  and  could  not  be  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  prosecutor.  If 
the  Amendment  were  carried,  there 
must  be  a  conviction,  without  the  de- 
fendant having  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
culpating himself;  and  this  disabling  of 
a  defendant  to  give  evidence  on  his  own 


behalf  would  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
relic  of  old  law  which  disqualified  a 
man  as  a  witness  where  he  had  any  inte- 
rest in  the  result.  The  Bill  would  only 
do  for  the  shipowners  what  had  been 
done  for  the  seamen,  by  affording  them 
facilities  to  prove  the  unseaworthiness 
of  a  ship  as  an  answer  to  the  charge 
of  desertion.  It  was  precisely  on  t£e 
same  principle  that  the  shipowner  was 
now  offered  the  means  of  exculpating 
himself  when  a  primA  facie  caee  was  made 
out  against  him.  The  clause  was  not  at 
all  open  to  the  criticisms  of  the  noble 
Lord,  who,  he  trusted,  would  on  reflec- 
tion see  that  it  carried  out  right  princi- 
ples more  than  the  Amendment. 

Me.  Seejeant  SIMON  said,  the  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Justice  Brett  was  directed 
against  the  Act  of  last  Session,  not 
against  the  BiU  before  the  House,  and, 
without  saying  anything  as  to  the  pro- 
priety or  otherwise  of  such  criticisms 
from  a  Judge  on  the  Bench,  he  held 
that  the  opinion  of  a  Judge  on  such  a 
matter  as  the  present  was  of  more  weight 
than  the  opinion  of  many  Members  of 
that  House.  The  Judges  saw  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  law,  and  were  able 
to  give  a  calm  and  unbiassed  judgment 
upon  it,  which  was  not  always  the  case 
on  the  part  of  the  House  when  a  Bill 
was  in  its  passage  through  it.  He  was 
glad  that  the  Amendment  came  £rom 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  because  it 
could  not  be  said  that  those  who  agreed 
with  the  proposal  were  by  so  doing  ac- 
tuated by  party  motives.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  talk  of  what  had  been  done 
by  the  Factory  Acts;  but  there  was  no 
analogy  between  the  provisions  of  those 
Acts  and  what  was  proposed  by  the 
BiU.  He  concurred  in  the  objection 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  making  a  person 
accused  on  a  criminal  charge  a  witness 
in  his  own  cause.  He  suggested  that 
the  difficulty  would  be  got  rid  of,  if  the 
clause  were  altered  so  as  to  read  that 
every  person  who,  without  using  reason- 
able means  to  avoid  sending  a  ship  to 
sea  in  an  un  seaworthy  state,  or  who, 
under  circumstances  that  were  not  rea- 
sonable and  justifiable,  did  send  a  ship 
to  sea  in  that  condition,  should  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour.  A  shipowner  who 
sent  a  ship  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
condition  so  as  to  endanger  life  ought 
unquestionably  to  be  punished,  but  he 
protested  against  making  him  a  witness 
in  his  own  case.    If  it  was  intended  as  a 
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privilege,  as  had  been  said,  tlien  why 
confine  it  to  the  shipowner?  Why  not 
extend  it  to  all  persons  charged  with  a 
criminal  offence  ?  And  was  the  House 
prepared  to  do  this  ?  If  it  was  not  a 
privilege  then  it  was  a  disadvantage, 
and  why  should  a  shipowner  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  which  no  other  person 
on  a  criminal  charge  was  ?  It  was  a 
serious  innovation  on  the  principles 
which  had  hitherto  guided  our  criminal 
jurisprudence,  and  of  a  most  mischievous 
tendency.  The  present  case,  moreover, 
was  one  which  found  no  justification  in 
any  special  necessity  arising  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  case.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  not  a  charge  that  could  be 
brought  against  a  shipowner  under  the 
clause  about  which  in  nine  instances  out 
of  ten  he  could  himself  give  the  slightest 
account.  All  he  could  say  was  he  em- 
ployed a  shipwright  and  his  clerks  and 
agents,  and  they  would  have  to  be  called 
to  give  evidence  in  his  behalf.  In  fact, 
this  was  precisely  the  dass  of  case  about 
which  the  accused  himself  would  pro- 
bably know  nothing,  and  as  to  which 
everything  that  was  to  exculpate  him 
would  be  known  to  others,  and  not  to 
him.  He  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  weigh  the  matter  further  before 
they  adopted  this  clause  in  its  entirety. 

8ni  HENRY  JAMES  said,  they  were 
all  agreed  that  some  such  clause  as  this 
was  necessary,  and  they  were  also  anxious 
that  the  clause  should  be  so  framed  in 
relation  to  its  primary  object — the  pre- 
servation of  human  life — ^that  it  should 
not  throw  any  hardship  upon  those  who 
were  not  likely  to  come  within  the  ope- 
ration of  the  clause.  The  first  portion 
of  the  clause  had  been  generally  accepted 
by  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. It  fixed  upon  the  shipowner 
the  duty  of  sending  his  ship  to  sea  in  a 
seaworthy  condition;  but  as  a  shipowner, 
however  careful,  must  sometimes  fail  in 
carrying  out  that  duty,  was  he  not  placed 
by  means  of  the  second  part  of  the  clause 
in  a  much  better  position  than  he  would 
otherwise  occupy,  for  he  was  thereby 
enabled  to  give  evidence  to  show  that  he 
had  done  all  he  could  to  fulfil  the  duty 
imposed  on  him.  It  was  said  that  the 
prosecution  would  be  bound  to  negative 
the  answer  of  the  defendant ;  but  there 
was  no  proposition  in  our  law  to  such  an 
effect.  Again,  it  was  ui^d  that  the 
clause  woiud  introduce  an  innovation  in 
our  legislation;  but  he  could  show  many 

Mr,  Serjeant  Simon 


instances,  and  in  relation  to  a  cognate 
matter,  principally  under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  where  the  burden  of  proof 
was  thrown  on  the  accused,  and  where 
the  accuser  was  bound  to  answer  the 
excuse  made.  In  the  year  1854  an  Act 
was  passed  in  reference  to  foreign  sailors 
brought  to  this  country  in  any  ship,  and 
who,  being  left  here,  became  chargeable 
upon  the  rates  or  were  liable  to  be  con- 
victed as  disorderly  persons — there  the 
owner  of  the  ship  was  liable  to  a  certain 
penalty,  unless  he  could  show  that  the 
persons  so  left  in  this  country  remained 
without  his  assent.  An  amended  Act  of 
the  same  year  cast  upon  a  shipowner  or 
master  the  burden  of  proof  in  the  case 
of  '  an  accusation  against  him  of  dis- 
charging a  seaman  or  apprentice  without 
a  certificate.  An  Act  of  the  following 
year  relating  to  emigrants  enacted  that 
if  any  question  arose  as  to  whether  a 
ship  was  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  the  burden  fof  proof  should  lie 
upon  the  party  claiming  the  benefit  of 
the  exemption.  Another  Act  threw  upon 
the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  the  onus 
of  proving  that  non-compliance  with  its 
provisions  as  to  medical  stores,  lime 
juice,  and  so  on,  required  to  be  provided, 
did  not  arise  irotn  neglect  or  wilful  de- 
fault. The  instances  might,  in  fact,  be 
multiplied  of  cases  in  which  various 
penalties  were  provided,  some  of  them 
cases  of  misdemeanour,  where  it  lay 
upon  the  party  accused  to  excuse  him- 
self. But  then  objection  was  taken  to 
the  provision  as  to  the  person  accused 
being  examined  as  a  witness.  That  was 
a  very  broad  question,  one  as  to  which 
great  difference  of  opinion  existed,  and 
his  present  view  was  rather  against  than 
in  favour  of  it.  This,  however,  he  could 
not  but  see — that  if  the  provision  were 
struck  out  of  the  present  BUI,  the  class 
of  shipowner  they  all  desired  to  aid — 
namely,  the  careful  shipowner,  would  be 
the  person  to  suffer.  Why  should  they 
not  give  him  every  assistance  to  prove 
his  innocence  ?  The  clause  did  not  say 
that  he  must  be  put  into  the  box,  but 
that  he  might  put  himself  into  the  box, 
and  the  person  who  was  conscious  of 
having  done  his  duty  would  be  the  first 
to  say — "  Here  are  my  manager,  agent, 
surveyor,  and  clerks ;  examine  them ; 
examine  me  also,  and  I  can  show  that  I 
used  all  reasonable  means  to  send  my 
ship  to  sea  in  a  seaworthy  condition."  A 
sinular  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
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Ifjiies  Act,  enabling  owners  and  mana- 
gOTB  to  give  evidence ;  and  during  tlie 
progress  of  the  licensing  Act  of  1872 
the  Becorder  of  London,  whose  absence 
from  the  House  was  now  so  much  re- 
gretted, proposed  that  both  the  licensed 
victualler  and  his  wife  should  be  called 
as  witnesses.  Those  who  were  support- 
ing the  Amendment  were  placing  the 
careful  shipowner  in  the  gpreatest  peril 
bT  keeping  the  mouth  of  the  man  closed 
who  ocrald  best  show — having  the  know- 
ledge in  his  own  breast — that  the  charge 
against  him  could  not  be  sustained.  He 
hoped  the  Oommittee  would  not  alter 
the  clause  in  the  manner  proposed. 

Mb.  SEBJUAirr  SIMON  explained  that, 
although  he  supported  the  Amendment, 
he  had  not  opposed  the  clause.  His  cri- 
ticism had  been  directed  against  that 
part  of  it  which  would  make  the  accused 
a  witness.         

Ms.  FOBSYTH  said,  one  of  the  well- 
known  principles  of  the  English  criminal 
law  was  to  throw  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  defendant,  when  the  special 
means  of  knowledge  were  in  the  breast 
of  the  accused.  He  would  tell  the  noble 
Lord  that  that  was  one  of  the  com 
monest  principles  of  the  criminal  law  of 
England.  This  principle  was  explained 
in  Tatflor  on  Evidtnet.  The  propoecil  to 
call  the  shipowner  into  the  box  was  much 
less  defensible  on  the  ground  of  prece- 
dent ;  but  how  could  he,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  prove  that  he  used  reasonable 
means  of  precaution  unless  by  tendering 
his  own  evidence  ? 

Mb.  SAMUDA  said,  one  of  the  provi- 
Rons  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  that  the  responsibility  of 
proof  of  the  seaworthiness  of  the  ship 
should  be  thrown  on  the  shipowner,  and 
the  shipowners  were  prepared  to  accept 
that,  and  to  give  all  reasonable  proof  in 
their  power  in  the  matter;  but  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  would  re- 
lieve the  shipowner  from  aresponsibili<y 
he  was  willing  to  accept. 

Mb.  mac  rVEE,  on  rising  to  support 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Northumberland 
(Lord  Eslington)  said,  there  were  other 
than  legal  considerations  involved.  It 
was  peculiarly  a  practical  question,  and 
the  legal  references  that  had  been  made 
by  hon.  Members  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  in  point.  The  case  oi  a  diipowner 
was  different  entirely  from  those  in- 
stances which  had  been  given.    Let  a 


shipowner  be  ever  so  careful,  tiiere  might 
at  any  time  be  a  disaster,  and  as  the 
evidence  of  guilt  might  disappear,  so 
might  the  evidence  of  innocence.  Ship- 
ping disasters  were  different  from  other 
disasters.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Sir 
Charles  Adderley)  had  spoken  of  this 
clause — and  he  had  no  doubt  he  meant 
what  he  said — as  if  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  shipowner ;  but  if  this  were  so, 
how  was  it  that  shipowners  fixjm  one 
end  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  other  objected 
to  it  ?  He  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  represented 
a  shipbuilding  and  shipowning  con- 
stituency, about  which  no  Member  in 
the  House  could  6ay  that,  either  on  its 
part  or  on  his  own  part,  there  was  a 
shadow  of  reasonable  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  it  was  their  desire  to  screen 
any  persons  guilty  of  sending  to  sea 
unseaworthy  vessels.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry 
James)  seemed  to  him  to  argue  against 
his  own  case.  The  proposed  criminal 
legislation  with  regard  to  merchant 
shipping  had  no  terrors  to  men  who  wil- 
fully neglected  to  send  ships  to  sea  in 
a  seaworthy  state ;  but  it  had  its  terrors 
to  the  honest  traders  who  were  anxious 
to  do  their  best  both  with  regard  to  the 
safety  of  the  men  employed  by  them  and 
also  by  their  shipping  property.  The 
supposition  of  many  Members  in  that 
House,  no  doubt,  was  that  good  ships 
were  perfection.  Gentlemen  anxious  and 
earnest  in  the  direction  of  saving  life  at 
sea  would  say,  if  a  man  knew  of  a  de- 
fect in  hull  or  machinery  why  did  he  not 
take  it  out  ?  The  reply  was  this — that 
there  was  not  one  of  the  leading  compa- 
nies, whose  shipping  management  was 
most  prudent,  ih&t  possessed  a  ship 
which  was  in  every  little  detail  abso- 
lutely and  perfectly  sound.  Supposed 
defects  were  not  always  real  ones, 
and  even  real  defects  were  not  always 
important.  The  difference  between  pru- 
dent and  careless  shipping  management 
was  that  the  prudent  man  who  under- 
stood his  business  would  closely  watch 
matters  and  attend  to  anything  requiring 
attention  if  he  was  not  frightened  from 
making  personal  inquiry  by  such  legis- 
lation as  that  proposed ;  whilst  the  care- 
less man  would  fmd  individual  safety  in 
personal  ignorance,  and  leave  the  safety 
of  his  vessel  purely  to  chance.  The  House 
was  not  to  suppose  that  it  was  always 
easily  discoverable  when  a  idiip  had  a 
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defect.  If  a  shipowner  had  erei;  little 
defect  put  right  he  would  soon  find  him- 
self in  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  He  was 
sure  that  what  he  had  said  would  be 
borne  out  by  every  reasonable  and  think- 
ing man  in  that  House,  and  that  the 
clause  in  its  present  form  was  a  crying 
injustice.  The  shipowner  who  Imew 
nothing,  and  took  care  not  to  know,  was 
safe — not  so  the  honest  man  who  did  his 
best.  He  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  this,  be- 
cause he  contrasted  the  larger  ship- 
owner against  the  smaller  ones,  and 
was  also  inclined  to  taunt  the  Liverpool 
Shipowners  Association  and  other  socie- 
ties with  regard  to  the  meeting  they  held 
in  London.  The  President  ofthe  Board 
of  Trade  had  boasted  too  much  about  his 
feelings  in  relation  to  the  "  costermon- 
gers  of  the  sea."  He  (Mr.  Mao  Iver) 
had  had  to  do  with  more  vessels  carrying 
coal  than  any  other  Member  of  that 
House;  unless,  indeed,  he  happened  to 
be  some  large  colliery  proprietor.  This 
class  of  vessels  used  to  come  three  or 
four  times  a  week  to  the  firm  he  was 
with  from  South  Wales  with  coal,  and 
they  went  safe.  But  he  did  know  there 
was  scarcely  a  sound  one  amongst  them, 
in  the  sense  of  being  absolutely  without 
blemish  of  any  kind.  Yet  the  whole  of 
them  were  reasonably  safe  for  the  work 
they  had  to  do.  And  yet  if  any  unfor- 
tunate man  were  to  lose  one  there  might 
be  placed  against  him  a  long  list  of 
defects  which  seemed  like  reality,  which 
perhaps  ^amounted  to  nothing,  yet  for 
which  he  might  be  liable  to  severe 
punishment.  He  wished  to  urge  upon 
the  House  that  the  views  held  at  the 
different  seaports  were  deserving  of 
attention.  They  were  sure  of  a  calm 
and  impartial  consideration  in  the  hands 
of  Gentlemen  who  could  have  no  other 
desire  than  to  save  human  life ;  but  to 
legislate  without  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  those  views  would  cripple  the 
maritime  trade  of  the  country. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  said,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  vote  against  the  Amend- 
mentof  his  noble  Friend  if  it  were  pressed 
to  a  division.  As  the  clause  stood  it  would 
not  be  very  easy  to  get  a  conviction ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  if 
the  proposed  alteration  were  adopted. 

Mji.  WILSON,  as  a  practical  ship- 
owner, strongly  objected  to  the  clause. 
He  believed  this  attempt  to  make  ship- 

Mf-  Mac  Iver 


owners  oarefal  by  throwing  the  respon- 
sibility upon  them  would  not  have  the 
effect  intended.  The  proper  course  to 
adopt  was  to  prevent  unseaworthy  ships 
from  going  to  sea,  instead  of  throwing 
the  responsibility  on  the  owners.  Li  the 
latter  case,  if  ships  were  allowed  to  sail 
and  were  wrecked,  the  Government 
would  turn  round  upon  the  owner  and 
punish  him  after  lives  had  been  lost. 

Mb.  GRBGK)HY  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. The  question  really  before  the 
Committee  was,  not  the  liability  of  the 
shipowner,  because  that  was  secured 
by  the  clause ;  the  question  was  whe- 
ther the  shipowner  should  be  put  into 
the  witness-box.  If  the  words  were 
to  stand  in  the  Bill  as  now  proposed  no 
shipowner  could  be  expected  to  escape 
conviction,  unle'ss  he  were  put  into  the 
box.  The  precedents  from  1844  down- 
wards did  not  warrant  the  insertion  of 
the  clause  as  it  stood,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  Committee  would  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord. 

Me.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  could  not 
support  the  Amendment,  but  he  felt  in- 
debted to  the  noble  Lord  for  having 
brought  the  matter  before  the  attention 
of  the  Committee,  because  it  could  not 
be  concealed  from  them  that  there  was 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  among  a  large 
class  of  people  that  they  were  about  to 
make  a  great  alteration  in  the  criminal 
law.  The  chief  objection  which  had 
been  made  to  the  clause  was,  that  it 
proposed  to  enact  that  a  man  should  be 
considered  guilty  unless  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  innocent ;  but  that  was  not  tiie 
case,  for  the  clause  provided  that  cer- 
tain conduct  should  amount  to  an  offence 
punishable  by  law,  and  that  it  should  be 
competent  to  the  person  charged  to  put 
a  different  complexion  on  the  act  and  be 
entitled  to  become  a  witness  in  his  own 
defence.  The  clause  did  not,  in  his  opi- 
nion, introduce  a  novelty  into  our  law, 
for,  without  relying  on  recent  precedents, 
the  principle  had  long  existed  in  the 
English  law. 

Thb  ATTOENET  general  said, 
that  if  the  Amendments  were  accepted 
they  would  render  the  clause  nugatory. 
The  great  desire  of  the  Government  was 
to  meet  a  crying  and  terrible  evil,  and 
it  was  essential  for  them  to  make  the 
clause  for  that  purpose  a  stringent  and 
vigourouB  one.  No  one  could  object  to 
that  being  done,  provided  the  clause  of 
the  Government  worked  no  injustice  to 
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anybody  and  was  not  tmoonBtitational. 
As  to  the  principle  of  the  clause,  he 
agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(fit.  Watkin  Williams)  that  it  was  not 
novel.  There  were  many  offences  known 
to  our  law  in  which  the  proof  of  certain 
facts  was  sufficient  to  raise  a.primdfaei« 
presumption  of  guilt,  removing  the  onus 
of  proof  &om  the  prosecution  and  cast- 
ing it  upon  the  accused.  Here,  if  a  man 
sent  to  sea  a  vessel  which  afterwards 
was  abundantly  proved  to  be  unsea- 
worthy,  it  was  his  duty  to  know,  if  any- 
body m  the  world  knew,  what  the  facts 
were,  and  there  was  no  hardship  in 
caUing  upon  him,  by  his  own  or  other 
evidence,  to  rebut  the  presumption  of 
goat.  There  were  many  cases,  and  this 
was  one  of  them,  where  a  strong  pre- 
sumption arose  against  the  accused. 
That  presumption  wrew  the  onus  on  the 
accused  of  proving  that  he  had  showed 
due  diligence ;  and  if  they  allowed  that 
presumption  to  be  rebutted,  it  was  rea- 
sonable that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
give  evidence  in  his  own  behalf.  No 
doubt  he  might  be  cross-examined ;  but, 
with  a  Judge  to  protect  him,  it  was  not 
likely  that  any  innocent  man  would 
suffer.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  present  himself  in  the  witness- 
box  ;  all  that  he  required  to  prove  might 
be  proved  aliunde.  No  one  had  a  higher 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brett  than  he  had ; 
but  when  he  said  that  this  enactment 
made  him  shudder,  they  should  remem- 
ber that  novelty  sometimes  made  a 
Judge  shudder.  It  was  not  long  ago 
that  the  whole  of  Westminster  H^l 
had  been  convulsed  at  the  idea  of  a 
man  in  a  civil  case  being  heard  as  a 
witness  in  his  own  cause.  This  matter 
was  not  novel ;  there  were  a  number  of 
precedents  from  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  cast  the  onus  of  proof  upon  the 
accused.  The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
of  1870  distinctly  provided  that  where  a 
man,  under  certain  circumstances,  sent 
an  armed  ship  to  sea,  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  ship  was  to  be  used  for 
military  and  naval  purposes  unless  he 
himself  proved  the  contrary.  The  Ex- 
plosive Substances  Act  of  1S75  contained 
a  similar  provision.  In  the  Sale  of 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1870  precisely 
the  same  provision  was  contamed.  A 
Motion  was  made  to  strike  out  "know- 
ingly," which  was  supported  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sul- 
livan), who  now  talked  so.  loudly  about 

yOL.  CCXXTOI.    [thibd  sbeies.] 


this  clause  being  imoonstitutional.  He 
thought  in  this  case  the  onus  was  fairly 
and  properly  thrown  on  the  accused  of 
showing  that  he  had  used  all  reasonable 
means  and  exerted  every  possible  dili- 
gence to  avoid  sending  a  ship  to  sea 
that  was  unseaworthy.  Instead  of  being 
unjust  to  the  accused,  it  was  highly 
favourable  to  him  to  allow  him  to  give 
evidence. 

Ma.  StnUVAN  admitted  that  the 
Attorney  General  had  quoted  quite  cor- 
rectly the  precedents  for  calling  on  the 
accused  to  prove  his  innocence ;  but  in 
the  cases  cited  what  the  accused  had  to 
prove  was  more  or  less  specific.  He  had 
yet  to  learn  that  British  laws  required 
the  accused  to  do  so  in  a  matter  so  in- 
definite and  so  elastic  as  "reasonable 
means"  and  "seaworthy  state." 

Ms.  PEASE  remarked  that  the  Coal 
Mines  Regulation  Act  had  been  cited  as 
one  throwing  on  the  owner  the  onus  of 
proving  that  he  had  done  certain  things 
for  the  protection  of  life ;  but  there  was 
this  difference  between  the  present  case 
and  that  of  the  mine  owner.  In  the  case 
of  the  shipowner,  he  was  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour ;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
coalowner  he  was  only  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  the  Act,  the  penalty  for 
which  was  a  fine,  or,  if  an  aggravated 
case,  imprisonment.  To  such  a  provision 
he  had  no  doubt  the  shipowners  would 
consent. 

Me.  GRANTHAM  said,  the  fallacy 
imderlying  the  arguments  of  those  who 
opposed  the  clause  was  that  they  argued 
as  if  the  well-known  assumption  in  cri- 
minal matters  applied  to  this  clause — 
namely,  that  if  a  prisoner  declined  to 
state  where  he  obtained  stolen  property, 
or  if  he  declined  to  g^ve  any  accotmt  of 
matters  on  which  he  was  accused,  that 
the  assumption  of  his  guilt  was  greatly 
increased.  But  that  assumption  only 
applied  to  acts  done  by  the  persons 
charged ;  whereas  in  almost  every  case, 
under  this  clause,  the  acts  referred  to 
were  in  reference  to  things  donebypersons 
other  than  the  shipowner — namely,  ship- 
wrights, &c.,  and  consequently  as  they 
could,  and  would,  be  called,  no  assump- 
tion of  guilt  ever  could  arise  against  the 
shipowner.  Shipowners  could  know 
little  of  the  details  of  the  management 
of  repairs;  it  would  be  considered  a 
matter  of  slight  importance,  therefore, 
whether  they  were  called  as  witnesses 
or  not,  and,  therefore,  they  could  suffer 
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no  injury  from  fhe  clause.  If  he  Hkonght 
shipowners  would  suffer,  he  wonld  not 
support  it. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  'un- 
less he  proves '  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  252; 
Noes  35  :  Majority  217. 

Me.  PLTMSOLL,  who  had  the  next 
Amendment  on  the  Paper,  said,  he 
should  withdraw  it,  as  the  division  just 
taken  disposed  of  it.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  correct  a  misapprehension  which 
seemed  to  prevail  with  regard  to  his 
Amendment  of  last  Monday.  Many 
,hon.  Members  supposed  he  wanted  a 
survey  of  every  ship  prior  to  every 
voyage;  whereas  all  he  wanted  was  a 
survey  of  undassed  ships  like  that  of 
Lloyd's,  and  that  the  certificates  should 
last  good  as  long  as  those  given  by 
Lloyd's  and  other  registries.  This  nar- 
rowed the  surveys  .very  considerably. 
He  found  that  the  misapprehension  to 
which  he  had  referred  prevailed  some- 
what extensively  in  that  House  and 
amongst  the  public,  and  it  had  been 
put  forward  in  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial newspapers  in  London. 

Captain  PIM  moved,  in  page  1,  line 
18,  to  leave  out  from  "or.'^to  "justi- 
fiable," in  line  20,  both  inclusive.  He 
could  not  conceive  under  what  drcum- 
stanoes  it  could  be  reasonable,  and  still 
less  justifiable,  to  send  an  unseaworthy 
ship  to  sea. 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDEELET  said, 
that  very  often  a  ship  was  damaged  at 
sea  by  stress  of  weather,  and,  becoming 
unseaworthy,  put  in  where  she  could  not 
be  repaired,  and  it  was  necessary  to  take 
her  to  sea  again  to  get  to  a  port  where 
the  repairs  could  be  effected. 

Captain  PIM  thought  in  such  a  case 
the  unseaworthiness  did  not  come  within 
the  meaning  of  the  clause. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Sin  EAEDLET  WILMOT,  moved,  in 
page  1,  lines  20  and  21,  to  leave  out  the 
words  "and,  forthepurpose  of  giving  such 
proof,  he  may  g^ve  evidence  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  witness."  By  this 
clause  they  were  called  upon  to  confirm 
and  estabush  a  rule  which  was  contrary 
to  our  constitutional  law.  They  were 
called  upon  to  say  that  a  man  charged 
with  an  indictable  offence,  which  would 

Mr.  Grantham 


render  him  liable  to  two  years'  impriBon- 
ment  with  hard  labour,  should  be  oom- 
petont  to  go  into  the  witness-box,  and 
give  evidence  upon  oath  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  charge  preferred  against 
him.  He  did  not  think  it  right  that  any 
distinction  should  be  made  between  a  de- 
fendant of  one  class  and  another,  and 
moreover,  there  would  be  this  evil — 
namely,  that  he  would  be  subjected  to 
a  severe  cross-examination,  and  perhaps 
lead  to  his  own  condemnation  instead  of 
his  justification. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  20,  to  leave  ont  all  the  words 
froni  the  word  "justifiable,"  to  the  word  "  wit- 
ness," in  line  22,  indnsire.  —  (Sir  Bardley 
Wibnot.) 

Tee   ATTOEKEY  GENEEAL,   ex- 

Eressed  an  opinion  that  this  Amendment 
ad  already  been  discussed  and  disposed 
of  upon  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Eslington).  It  seemed  to 
him  that  if  they  threw  upon  the  accused 
the  onus  of  proving  that  he  had  used  all 
reasonable  means  of  making  a  ship  sea- 
worthy they  must  in  justice  allow  him 
to  be  a  witness.  Perhaps  in  the  majority 
of  cases  he  might  be  able  to  prove  that 
he  had  used  such  means  without  himself 
giving  any  evidence;  but  cases  might 
arise  where  the  excuse  to  be  offered 
would  entirely  depend  upon  the  ship- 
owner's own  knowledge.  Precedents  R>r 
allowing  a  man  charged  with  misde- 
meanour to  be  a  witness  in  his  own  behalf 
would  be  found  in  the  Customs  Act  and 
the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Sir  ANDEEW  LUSK  said,  he  hoped 
the  discussion  would  not  be  altogetner 
confined  to  Members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  that  those  who  were  more 
directly  interested  in  the  question  would 
lay  their  views  with  respect  to  it  before 
the  Committee.  For  his  own  part,  his 
experience  as  a  magistrate  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Committee  ought 
to  be  careful  how  it  meddled  with  the 
rule  that  no  man  should  be  called  upon 
to  criminate  himself.  He  deprecated 
any  interference,  if  it  could  possibly  bo 
avoided,  with  the  usual  rules  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  shipowners  had  done  anything 
which  warranted  their  being  placed  in 
a  different  position  firom  other  people. 
He  r^arded  this  as  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce we  French  system  of  cross-examin- 
ing prisoners. 
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LosD  ESUNGTON  said,  he  thought 
that  aa  the  Oommittee  had,  by  a  moat 
conclusive  expression  of  its  opinion, 
determined  to  throw  the  onus  of  proof  on 
the  owner,  the  state  of  afiPairs  had 
materially  changed.  He  objected  to 
throw  the  onus  of  proof  on  the  owner, 
and  he  objected  equally  to  put  him  into 
{he  witness-box  to  prove  his  own  inno- 
cence. But  the  two  propositions  appeared 
to  him  to  go  together,  and  as  the  former 
had  been  rejected,  it  would  be  hard  to 
deprive  the  owner  of  the  power  of  giving 
evidence  on  his  own  behalf. 

Mb.  NORWOOD  said,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  complained 
to-night  that  the  richer  Bhix>owners  were 
anxious  to  remove  this  clause,  and  there- 
by damage  the  smaller  shipowners,  who 
•were  always  desirous  to  give  evidence. 
He  supported  the  Amendment,  however, 
on  the  very  ground  that  this  power  of 
giving  evidence  would  be  very  detri- 
znented  indeed  to  the  poorer  shipowner, 
who,  being  uneducated,  would  be  liable 
to  be  confused  by  cross-examination,  and 
znight  be  placed  in  the  painful  position 
of  criminating  himself  unintentionally. 
But  he  objected  still  more  strongly  to 
this  provision  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  tempt  men  to  the  commission  of 
perjury.  The  clause  was  unjust.  No 
shipowner  in  the  House  desired  to  escape 
responsibility;  but  he  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  re-consider  this  clause 
before  the  Eeport.  

Sm  CHARLES  ADDERLET  said, 
liis  argument  was  that  the  large  ship- 
owners, who  never  came  into  contact 
-with  the  law,  opposed  the  clause  on  the 
theoretical  ground  that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  the  small  shipowners,  who 
were  more  likely  to  be  the  subject  of 
prosecutions ;  whereas  in  every  case  of  a 
prosecution  that  had  hitherto  taken  place 
the  accused  had  been  most  anxious  to  be 
examined.  

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  remarked 
that  the  power  of  giving  evidence 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  in  every 
prosecution  under  the  Act  of  1871 
and  last  year,  and  as  there  was  no 
evidence  of  injustice  having  been  done 
he  thought  tUs  clause  might  be  safely 
accepted. 

Mb.  HARDCASTLE  said,  the  clause 
practically  involved  the  whole  question 
of  a  man  being  compelled  to  criminate 
himself.  If  a  man  did  not  avaU.  himself 
of  the  clause,  that  would  be  regarded  by 


the  jury  as  tantamount  to  an  admission 
of  his  guilt.  That  was  a  most  dangerous 
principle  to  introduce,  and  he,  therefore, 
should  support  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  Seejeant  SIMON  objected 
strongly  to  the  proposal  that  an  accused 
person  should  be  practically  compelled 
to  tender  himself  as  a  witness.  A  bold, 
hard-headed,  unscrupulous  witness  would 
probably  bafSe  counsel,  while  a  timid, 
nervous,  but  innocent  man  might  be 
tortured  into  contradictions  which  would 
tell  against  him,  and  even  the  Judge 
would  be  bound  in  the  course  of  his  duty 
to  test  his  credibility.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry 
James)  shrank  from  extendingtbis  prin- 
ciple to  all  criminal  cases.  Why,  then, 
apply  it  to  this  case  ? 

Me.  GOURLEY  said,  it  was  only  fair 
that  before  a  shipowner  went  into  the 
box  and  was,  perhaps,  badgered  into 
criminating  himself,  some  evidence  should 
be  given  in  proof  of  the  offence.  What 
was  meant  by  "  seaworthiness  ?"  Could 
anybody  define  it  ? 

Me.  HENLEY  said,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that '  this  g^eat  change  in  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  country  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Government  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  g^ve  fair  play 
to  prisoners  accused  imder  the  Act  of 
sending  unseaworthy  ships  to  sea ;  but, 
as  far  as  he  could  collect,  there  had  been 
very  little  argument  to  support  it.  In- 
stead of  being  a  benefit  and  an  advan- 
tage to  the  shipowner  that  he  should  be 
enabled  to  be  a  witness  in  his  own  de- 
fence, nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial. 
He  could  conceive  no  case  in-  which  a 
man  would  not  be  able  to  prove  by  in- 
dependent witnesses  that  he  had  taken 
reasonable  care  to  send  his  ship  to  sea 
in  a  proper  condition ;  but  if  he  declined 
to  give,  evidence  himself  he  would  be 
accused  by  the  prosecuting  counsel  of 
being  afraid  to  tender  himself  for  cross- 
examination.  By  departing  from  the 
great  constitutional  principle  of  the  law 
in  these  cases  they  would  set  a  precedent 
very  apt  to  be  followed,  for  it  was 
astonishing  how  these  things  crept  on 
bit  by  bit ;  and  in  the  end  they  would 
come  to  that  abominable  system  of  exa- 
mining every  wretched  creature  accused 
of  a  crime,  and  convicting  him  out  of  his 
own  mouth.  He  believed  that  the  clause, 
instead  of  giving  the  shipowners  a  fair 
chance,  would  be  only  giving  them  a  rope 
to  hang  themselves,  and  therefore  be 
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wovli  have  great  pleasure  in  supporting 

th,e  Amendment.  

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEE  caUed  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  position  in  which  they 
stood  with  regard  to  this  question.  They 
had  already  agreed  that  the  attempt  to 
send  an  unseaworthy  ship  to  sea  was  to 
be  treated  as  a  misdemeanour.  They  had 
further  agreed  that  it  should  not  be 
necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  prove 
that  the  owner  of  a  ship  had  not  taken 
reasonable  and  proper  means  of  pre- 
venting his  ship  &om  going  to  sea  in 
that  state.  It  had  to  be  proved  that  the 
offence  was  complete — that  the  ship  was 
unseaworthy — that  the  managing  owner 
had  been  responsible  for  sending  her,  or 
attempting  to  send  her,  to  sea ;  and  in 
all  these  proceedings  the  line  of  the 
present  system  of  jurisprudence  would 
be  strictly  followed,  because  the  whole 
burden  of  proof  would  rest  on  those 
who  prosecuted.  In  passing,  he  might 
remark  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
malicious  prosecution,  since  none  of  the 
prosecutions  could  be  undertaken  except 
with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  point  the  Committee 
had  to  decide  was — were  they  to  throw 
the  burden  of  proof  that  there  had  not 
been  reasonable  care  upon  the  prosecu- 
tion or  upon  the  shipowner  ?  Already 
they  had  decided,  by  a  large  majority, 
that  if  the  prosecution  could  prove  that 
the  ship  was  sent  to  sea  .in  an  unsea- 
worthy state  under  circumstances  which 
induced  the  Board  of  Trade  to  direct 
the  prosecution,  the  burden  of  proof 
that  proper  care  had  been  taken  should 
rest  upon  the  shipowner.  In  consider- 
ing the  Amendment  the  Committee  must 
start  from  that  point.  Anybody  could 
see  that  allowing  a  man  who  had  been 
proved  primd  facte  guilty  of  this  offence 
to  give  evidence  on  his  own  behalf  was 
an  advantage,  and  not  a  disadvantage. 
But  to  that  the  answer  was  given  that 
they  would  put  him  in  a  diwigreeable 
position — for  that  if  he  did  not  go  into 
the  box,  it  would  be  presumed  that  he 
had  some  reason  for  keeping  himself  out 
of  it,  while,  in  fact,  he  would  only  absent 
himself  because  he  might  prove  all  that 
was  necessary  by  other  witnesses  than 
himself.  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  for  the 
shipowner  to  tender  himself  as  a  wit- 
ness ;  but  there  might  be  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient,  and  per- 

Mr.  Senhy 
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haps  impossible  for  him  to  call  fhese 
witnesses.  The  shipwright  whom  he 
had  employed  to  buud  the  ship  might 
be  dea^  or  far  away  in  some  other  part 
of  the  world ;  and  in  such  cases  it  would 
be  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  shipowner 
not  to  be  allowed  to  g^ve  evidence  him- 
self. He  thought  that  by  refusing  this 
right  to  the  shipowner  they  would  do  an 
injustice  in  20  cases  for  the  one  case  in 
which  an  honest  but  nervous  man  would 
be  saved  &om  the  inconvenience  and 
embarrassment  of  a  cross-examination. 

Mb.  T.  E.  SMITH  said,  he  had  voted 
with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Northumberland  against  throwing  the 
responsibility  on  the  shipowner  of  prov- 
ing his  innocence ;  but  the  House  having 
decided  that  the  onus  should  be  thrown 
on  him,  he  thought  it  most  important 
that  the  accused  should  be  allowed  to  go 
into  the  witness-box  and  state  his  own 
case.  It  had  been  said  that  an  innocent 
defendant  might  be  put  into  the  box  and 
subjected  to  such  a  cross-examination  as 
would  lead  him  to  fall  into  a  trap  laid 
by  counsel,  but  he  did  not  believe  any 
such  thing  could  occur.  The  shipowner 
might  in  some  cases  be  held  liable,  not 
only  for  the  acts  of  which  he  was  cog^- 
zant,  but  lo  a  certain  extent  for  the  acts 
of  his  authorized  agents  in  foreign  ports. 
A  ship  might  sustain  serious  damage, 
and  repairs  more  or  less  satisfactoty 
might  be  done  in  a  foreign  port.  The 
ship  sailed  from  that  port  for  England 
and  was  lost.  All  the  instructions  which 
the  owner  had  given  to  his  captain  on 
which  he  had  acted  were  probably  lost 
in  the  ship.  It  was,  therefore,  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  shipowner 
should  be  able  to  tell  his  own  tale,  and 
he  should  vote  for  the  retention  of  the 
words  in  the  clause. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SHERLOCK  supported 
the  clause.  He  had  often  heard  the 
allegation  made  that  when  the  mouth  of 
a  party  charged  with  an  offence  was 
closed  it  was  most  unjust  to  consign  him 
to  imprisonment  or  death  for  want  of  a 
su£Scient  explanation.  In  his  opinion, 
when  a  party  was  proceeded  against 
either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  case,  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  transaction.  There  was  no  likeli- 
hood that  any  prosecution  would  be 
instituted  without  an  ofiScial  inquiry, 
and  he  thought  this  was  emphatically  a 
provision  which  would  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public. 
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Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  sup- 
ported the  clause  with  no  misgiTing, 
except  as  to  the  propriety  of  making 
such  an  important  change  in  the  law  in 
a  Bill  of  tlus  kind,  instead  of  by  a  Bill 
relating  to  legal  procedure  generally. 
The  corresponding  changes  irhich  had 
been  made  in  admitting  the  evidence  of 
interested  persons  in  certain  cases  had 
restdted  in  unqualified  benefit  and  all 
prophecies  of  evil  consequences  had 
been  falsified. 

Me.  SAMUDA  said,  there  were  two 
proposals  before  the  Committee — one  by 
which  it  was  submitted  that  the  Gtovem- 
ment  should  relieve  the  shipowner  from 
his  responsibility,  and  become  the  pro- 
secutor; and  the  other  to  throw  the 
whole  responsibility  upon  the  shipowner 
of  proving  that  he  had  done  all  that  was 
reasonable  and  just  to  make  his  ship 
seaworthy,  and  that  he  was  innocent  of 
the  accusation  brought  against  him  to 
the  contrary.  A  large  majority  of  the 
House  had  decided  in  favour  of  holding 
the  shipowner  responsible,  and  the  ship- 
owner, if  the  present  Amendment  were 
agreed  to,  would  be  placed  in  a  most 
disadvantageous  position.  For  his  (Mr. 
Samuda's)  part  he  should  vote  for  the 
clause  as  it  stood  at  that  moment. 

Sm  HENEY  HOLLAND  thought  it 
would  be  unfair  in  a  special  case  of  this 
kind  that  the  mouth  of  the  shipowner 
should  be  closed,  especially  when  they 
considered  that  the  evidence  was  per- 
missive and  not  compulsory.  He  should 
vote  against  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  butt  took  a  different  view  of 
the  point  imder  consideration,  because 
when  a  man  declined  to  avail  himself  of 
means  of  exculpation  that  were  open  to 
bim,  his  conduct  was  nearly  equivalent 
to  a  confession. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  177; 
Noes  40:  Majority  137. 

Me.  EATHBONE  rose  to  Order.  The 
next  Amendment  on  the  Paper  was  vir- 
tually the  same  as  one  which  had  already 
been  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  (Mr.  PUmsoll)  and  decided  by  the 
Committee.  Last  year  it  was  thrown  in 
their  teeth  that  they  defeated  the  Bill  by 
making  a  large  number  of  Amendments ; 
bat  he  now  protested  against  their  time 


being  wasted  in  dealing  with  a  Besolu- 
tion  simihir  to  one  already  fully  dis- 
cussed. 

Me.  D.  JENKINS  said,  the  object 
of  his  Amendment  was  to  have  a  com- 
pulsory survey  of  ships  held  without 
Government  supervision. 

The  chairman  said,  the  Amend- 
ment appeared  to  him  to  differ  in  one  or 
two  points  from  the  one  moved  on  the 
previous  night  when  the  Bill  was  in 
Committee  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby.  This  Amendment  limited  its 
operation  to  vessels  over  1 00  tons.  The 
iunendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  had  no  such  limit.  There  were 
also  other  points  of  difference. 

Me.  D.  JENKINS  then  moved,  in 
page  1,  line  22,  after  "  witness,"  insert — 

"  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  ei^ht  hundred  and  seventy-seven, 
every  British  ship  exceeding  one  hundred  tons 
register  shall  be  provided  with  a  certificate  of 
classification  from  one  of  the  undermentioned 
Associations,  namely,  Lloyds'  Registry  of  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Shipping,  the  Liverpool  Under- 
writers' Eegistry,  the  Bureau  Veritas,  or  such 
other  association  or  associations  as  the  Board  of 
Trade  may  from  time  to  time  sanction  for  the 
purpose ;  or  a  certificate  of  surrey  from  a  sur- 
veyor or  surveyors  appointed  hy  the  Local 
>Iarine  Board  of  the  district,  such  surveyors  to 
be  taken  from  a  list  approved  of  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  time  to  time.  Such  certificate 
shall  state  the  fitness  of  the  vessel  for  the  trade 
in  which  she  is  employed,  and  the  period  for 
which  such  certificate  is  granted;  Provided 
always,  That  this  shall  not  apply  to  vessels 
having  passenger  or  other  certificates  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  to  any  vessel  or  vessels 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  may  from  time  to 
time  exempt." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  the  security 
of  life  and  property  at  sea  was  greater 
than  it  had  been  at  any  former  period, 
but  there  were  doubtless  a  comparatively 
few  unseaworthy  ships  in  our  Mercantile 
Marine,  and  to  prevent  them  from  going 
to  sea  periodical  surveys  were  required. 
The  great  argument  against  the  compul- 
sory survey  of  unclassed  vessels  was 
that  it  would  drive  what  was  called  the 
low  -  class  trades  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners ;  but  the  reply  to  that  was 
that  ships  that  were  not  entitled  to  a 
certificate  of  seaworthiness  ought  not  to 
be  afloat.  He  believed  that  the  majority 
of  the  small  shipowners  of  the  country 
were  in  favour  of  the  Amendment,  and 
he  had  excluded  vessels  under  100  tons 
register,  because  they  were,  as  a  nde, 
engaged  in  river  and  coasting  trade. 
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8m  CHAELE8  ADDEELET  hoped 
that  the  Committee  would  not  entertain 
the  Amendment,  which  was  in  subetance 
the  same  aa  that  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  on  Monday  night. 
Another  reason  for  not  receiving  it  was 
that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  clause 
in  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  inserted. 
If  agreed  to  it  would  inaugurate  an 
entirely  new  class  of  local  surveyors 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Local  Marine 
Boards. 

Mr.  MACGEEGOE  trusted  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  press  the  Amendment 
to  a  division.  The  Committee  had  al- 
ready given  a  decided  opinion  upon  its 
principle,  and  he  would  point  out  that 
if  Amendments  of  this  kind  were  carried 
to  a  division  it  would  take  two  or  three 
years  to  get  the  Bill  through  Committee. 
The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Jenkins)  saw 
that  the  Committee  was  not  disposed  to 

fo  into  the  question  again.  He  (Mx. 
[acgregor)  would  merely  remark  that  in 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  they  had  a  suggestion  to  the  effect 
that  vessels  of  the  Pacific  and  Oriental 
Company  and  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Company  should  be  exempted  from  the 
compulsory  survey ;  and  why  the  other 
great  companies — ^those  who  carried  the 
Canadian  mails  and  others — were  not 
included  he  could  not  make  out.  He  did 
not  agree  with  the  singling  out  of  those 
companies  for  exemption,  neither  did  he 
agree  with  the  present  Amendment, 
which  would  give  the  Bureau  Yeritas 
the  power  of  assuming  a  certificate  of 
classification  as  well  as  Lloyd's  and  the 
Liverpool  Underwriters'  Registry.  They 
did  not  know  much  about  the  Bureau 
Veritas.  The  Committee  had  made  a 
mistake,  he  thought,  in  not  accepting 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby. 

Mb.  FALMEE  said,  it  was  desirable 
that  legislation  on  this  subject  should 
not  cease  until  provision  was  made  for 
the  survey  of  every  sea-going  vessel,  and 
therefore  in  that  respect  this  Bill  was 
imperfect. 

Me.  WILSON  said,  the  number  of 
ships  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom 
between  100  and  300  tons  was  4,261, 
and  at  least  half  of  these  were  already 
certified.  It  was  most  unreasonable  to 
assert  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  the 
remaining  2,000  vessels  surveyed.  He 
was  afraid  that  the  Bill,  if  passed  in  its 
present  shape,  would  not  get  rid  of  the 


agitation  which  had  been  going  on  in 
the  country  against  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  but  would  have  a  tendency  to 
perpetuate  it. 

Mb.  a.  peel  said,  the  Amendment 
was  the  same  in  principle  as  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby,  which  had  been 
rejected.  He  objected  to  the  Amend- 
ment, because  it  would  establish  a  system 
of  bureaucracy  which  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  Mercantile  Marine.  It 
would  ultimately  substitute  for  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  Government  desired  to 
establish — namely,  that  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  shipowners — a  system  of  Go- 
vernment inspection. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  appealed 
to  the  hon.  Member  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  thought  the  Amend- 
ment would  be  a  great  improvement  to 
the  Bill,  but  it  was  not  germane  to  the 
clause,  and  if  the  hon.  Member  now 
withdrew  his  Amendment  and  intro- 
duced it  at  a  proper  time  he  should 
support  it.  

Mb.  GOSCHEN  considered  that  the 
point  involved  in  the  Amendment  could 
be  better  raised  and  discussed  in  another 
form.  

Sib  GEOEGE  BOWYEE  said,  that 
the  Amendment  and  clause  would  re- 
quire re-arranging  before  the  Amend- 
ment was  adopted. 

Mb.  D.  JENKINS  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  implored  the  Com- 
mittee not  hastily  to  reject  the  Amend- 
ment that  night.  Its  object  was  to 
enable  the  shipowners  to  have  their 
ships  surveyed  before  they  went  to  sea, 
so  that  if  any  accident  happened  they 
wotdd  have  it  placed  on  record  that  their 
vessels  were  in  a  seaworthy  condition. 
If  that  were  not  adopted  the  result  would 
be  that  every  seaport  would  swarm  with 
informers  spying  after  ships,  and  the 
shipowners  would  be  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby's  (Mr.  PlimsoU's)  proposal  of 
compulsory  Gt>vemment  survey  were 
established. 

Mr.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  the  issue  was  fairly  raised 
on  Monday  night.  The  fact  that  four 
shipowners  had  risen  without  tiie 
slightest  concert  to  ask  the  House  to  let 
their  ships  be  surveyed  at  a  proper  time, 
and  when  it  could  be  done  without  in- 
convenience, marked  a   stage  in   the 
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debate  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
ignored.  In  order  to  give  the  Gtovem- 
ment  an  opportunity  of  considering  this 
significant  aspect  of  question,  he  moved 
to  report  Progress. 

The  GHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER appealed  to  the  Committee  whe- 
ther  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  was  a  reasonable  one.  The 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Falmouth  was  not  applicable  to  the 
clause  before  the  Committee,  and  he 
would  suggest  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  it,  reserving  to  him- 
self the  power  to  bring  it  forward  at  a 
future  period. 

Mfi.  PLIM80LL  said,  if  the  Com- 
mittee allowed  the  Amendment  to  be 
withdrawn  he  wouM  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  wiihdratpn. 

Amendment  {Hr.  D.  Jmkitu),  by 
leave,  withdrawn. 

Me.  mac  IVEE  said,  that  he  thought 
there  was  good  reason  for  a  Motion  to 
report  Progress,  seeing  that  in  a  pre- 
vious division  every  Member  represent- 
ing a  seaport  except  two  had  voted  with 
the  minority.  Time  should  be  given  to 
Members  to  apprehend  the  significance 
of  this  fact.  He  would  therefore  move 
to  report  Progress.  ["No,  no!"]  He 
-would  not  persevere  against  the  wish 
of  the  Committee. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Obligation  of  shipowner  to 
crew  with  respect  to  use  of  reasonable 
efforts  to  secure  seaworthiness). 

Mb.  NOEWOOD  moved,  in  page  2, 
line  9,  to  leave  out  "the  master  or,"  as 
he  considered  the  owner  shovdd  be  re- 
eponsible  to  the  seamen,  and  not  the 
master  of  the  ship,  for  loss  arising  to 
them  through  unseaworthiness. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2, 
line  9,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  the 
master  or." — {Mr.  Norwood.) 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDEBLEY  said,  the 
object  of  the  clause  was  to  give  seamen 
the  same  redress  and  remedies  which 
other  workmen  had.  The  relation  of  the 
shipowner  and  seamen  was  at  common 
law  the  same  as  between  other  employers 
and  employed,  and  this  danse  simply 
carried  out  that  principle. 


Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  thought  there 
was  g^eat  force  in  the  desire  to  leave  out 
these  words,  as  the  retention  of  them 
wotdd  be  inconsistent  with  the  language 
of  Clause  one  of  the  Bill. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  sup- 
ported  the  clause  as  it  stood,  and  pointed 
out  that  the  shipowner  and  the  master 
were  to  use  reasonable  endeavours  to 
keep  the  ship  in  a  seaworthy  condition, 
and  if  they  did  not  do  so  they  must  be 
held  responsible  to  the  seamen. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  said,  that  the 
master  of  the  ship,  according  to  the 
clause,  would  be  liable  to  the  master — 
in  fact,  he  would  have  to  sue  himself. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  to  bring 
it  up  on  report. 

The  AlTOENEY  GENEEAL  de- 
fended the  clause,  and  contended  that  it 
had  been  properly  drafted. 

Mb.  EATHBONE  opposed  the  clause. 

Mb.  NOEWOOD  said,  there  was  no 
question  the  captain  of  a  ship  had  full 
power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  his  owner, 
and  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  clause 
as  far  as  the  master's  guarantee  to  the 
crew,  but  he  took  exception  to  it  other- 
wise, and  would  persist  in  his  Amend- 
ment to  leave  out  the  words,  "the 
master  or." 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
taause." 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  198; 
Noes  134 :  Majority  64. 

Mb.  EATHBONE  (for  Mr.  Hee- 
schell)  moved,  in  page  2,  line  14,  after 
"  agent,"  to  insert  "  in  the  United  King- 
dom," observing  that  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  make  a  shipowner  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  an  agent  who  lived 
abroad. 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  resisted 
the  Amendment,  contending  that  the 
agent  of  the  shipowner  should  be  liable 
abroad,  equally  as  at  home,  for  all  acts 
committed  on  behalf  of  the  owner. 

Mb.  NOEWOOD  said,  he  thought 
the  owner  ought  not  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  acts  of  an  agent  except  he 
had  been  bond  fide  appointed,  and  re- 
mained directly  acting  under  his  autho- 
rity. 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  supported 
the  clause  as  it  had  been  introduced  bj 
the  Govenuaent. 
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Mr.  PIJMSGLL  said,  lie  thought  it 
■was  more  important  to  hold  the  agent 
abroad  responsible  than  the  agent  at 
home. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdroion. 

Me.  EATHBONE  moved,  in  page  2, 
line  18,  to  insert — 

"  Provided,  That  nothing  in  thia  section  shall 
subject  the  owner  of  a  ship  to  any  liability  by 
reason  of  the  ship  being  sent  to  sea  in  an  nn- 
sea worthy  state,  where,  owing  to  special  circum- 
stances, the  so  sending  thereof  to  sea  is  reason- 
able and  justifiable." 

SiK  CHAELES  ADDEELET  did  not 
consider  the  words  necessary,  but  would 
not  object  to  their  insertion. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

On  Question,  "  That  the  clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill," 

Mb.  pease  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  would,  before 
bringing  up  the  Eeport,  re-consider  this 
clause,  which  threw  a  responsibility  upon 
the  captain  or  master  which  seemed 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  the 
Bill. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  said, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  who  had  charge  of 
the  BUI  would  look  into  the  clause  with 
the  view  of  amending  it  to  meet  the  ob- 
jection of  the  hon.  Member. 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  that 
the  objection  to  the  clause  was  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  contract  as  to  seaworthi- 
ness between  the  owner  and  the  master, 
although  it  was  quite  right  there  should 
be  between  the  shipowner  and  the  sailor. 
If  the  captain  found  that  the  ship  was 
not  seaworthy,  it  was  his  duty  not  to  go 
to  sea,  or,  if  at  sea,  to  put  back. 

SiE  CHARLES  ADDEELET  said, 
that  if  a  master  joined  a  ship  at  the 
last  moment  he  would  have  no  remedy, 
and  the  greatest  injustice  might  ensue 
without  the  provisions  of  this  clause. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  rejoined 
that  it  was  most  undesirable  that  a  mas- 
ter should  join  at  the  last  moment,  be- 
cause it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  right  before  he  went  to  sea. 

Sir  GEOEGE  BOWYEE  pointed 
out  that  the  clause  would  legalize  a  state 
of  law  which  could  not  be  maintained. 
It  would  place  matters  in  a  position  like 
that  of  the  guest  who  brought  an  action 
against  his  host  because  tiie  chamber- 
maid put  him  into  damp  sheets. 


Mr.  EATHBONE  remarked  that 
exceptional  cases  made  bad  law,  and 
that  it  hardly  ever  happened  that  a  cap- 
tain was  observed  to  g^  on  board  until 
the  last  moment. 

Mr.  SAMUDA  and  Me.  WILSON 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
look  further  into  this  clause. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 


MITTINT  BILL. 

{Mr.  Saiktt,  Mr.  Secretary  Bardy,  The  Judge 

Advocate.) 

OOMMllTJfiE. 

Bill  eontidwed  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  91  to  105,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  106. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TATLOE  moved  an 
Amendment  making  it  compulsory  upon 
the  Secretary  for  War  to  deduct  from 
the  pay  of  soldiers  a  certain  proportion 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  illegitimate 
children.  As  the  clause  stood  it  was 
only  permissive. 


Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  63,  line  30,  to  leave  ont  the  word 
"  may,"  in  cider  to  insert  the  word  "  ••>""  " — 
{Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,) 

— instead  thereof. 


'  shall,"— 


Me.  CAVENDISH  BENTINCK  con- 
tended that  the  principle  adopted  was 
an  advantage  to  the  soldier.  It  was 
within  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  withhold  a  portion  of  a  soldier's 
pay,  and  if  he  failed  to  do  what  was 
right  he  was  responsible  to  Parliament, 
and  it  was  open  to  any  hon.  Member  to 
challenge  his  decision.  It  was  only 
right  and  proper  that  this  discretionary 
power  should  be  vested  in  the  Secretaiy 
of  State,  and  he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  asked 
the  Committee  to  do  that  which  they 
had  already  done  twice  before,  and  re- 
ject the  Amendment. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  opposed  the 
Amendment.  If  a  man  declined  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  children  he  was  brought 
before  his  commanding  officer;  and  if 
he  refiised  to  contribute  to  their  main- 
tenance an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
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State  was  tlireatened,  and  in  eight  cases 
out  of  ten  that  threat  was  effectual. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  may ' 
stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  199; 
Noes  82:  Majority  117. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  then  moved  to 
leave  out  the  remainder  of  the  clause 
after  the  word  "  decree,"  as  he  found 
the  provision  introduced  by  Lord  Card- 
well  to  make  the  soldier  contribute  to 
the  support  of  his  wife  and  children 
when  they  entered  the  workhouse  nuea- 
tory,  inasmuch  as  from  a  Return  which 
he  had  obtained  it  appeared  that  in  1874 
there  were  in  the  workhouses  of  the 
country  629  women  the  wives  of  soldiers, 
and  1,241  young  persons  who  were  their 
children,  while  we  sum  paid  by  the 
soldiers  for  their  support  was  only 
£58  11«. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  63,  line  36,  to  leave  ont  all  the  words 
after  the  word  "  decree,"  to  the  end  of  the 
Clause.— (Jfr.  P.  A.  Taylor.) 

Mb.  cavendish  BENTINCE:  op- 
posed the  Amendment,  as  it  became 
necessary,  when  they  subjected  the  sol- 
dier to  a  liability  from  which  he  had 
been  before  exempt,  to  protect  him  from 
fictitious  charges.  Under  the  present 
system  no  complaint  had  been  lodged  at 
the  War  Office,  and  he  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  reject  the  Amendment. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  196; 
Noes  80:  Majority  115. 

Mb.  DODDS  said,  he  intended  to 
propose  an  Amendment;  but  at  that 
late  hour  he  should  move  to  report 
Progress.   

1&.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  it 
was  unusual  to  move  an  Amendment 
after  two  failures.  He  defended  the 
necessity  for  the  retention  of  the  clause. 

Sra  HENRY  HAVELOCK  said,  the 
clause  was  a  wholesome,  right,  and  just 
one.  There  had  not  been  a  single  case 
of  injustice  or  grievance  brought  for- 
ward against  the  operation  of  the  clause. 

Mb.  DODSON  said,  he  hoped  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  two  divisions 
having  taken  place  favourable  to  the 


clause,  the  Motion  to  report  Progress 
would  be  withdrawn.  Another  Amend- 
ment to  the  clause  could  not  now  be  put. 
Mb.  DODDS  withdrew  his  Motion, 
intimating  that  he  hoped  the  clause 
would  be  re-considered  oy  the  Govern- 
ment before  next  year  and  amended. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  107. 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  moved, 
in  page  64,  line  26,  after  "reserve,"  to 
leave  out  "  or  of  (Jie  posting  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  at  such  place,"  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  that  if  a  man 
did  not  receive  a  letter,  and  belonged  to 
the  Reserved  Force,  he  was  liable  to  be 
tried  by  a  court  martial. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  it 
was  not  extended  to  the  present  Reserve 
Forces,  and  there  was  therefore  no  neces- 
sity for  this  Amendment.  He  would, 
however,  leave  out  the  word  "  posting," 
and  insert  "  delivery,"  whiok  would 
meet  the  proposed  difficulty. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

BUI  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


ROADS  AND  BETDGES  (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIBST  BEASHrO. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and 
amend  the  Law  in  regard  to  the  ma- 
nagement and  maintenance  of  Roads 
and  Bridges  in  Scotland,  said:  The 
changes  which  have  -taken  place  in 
Scotland  during  the  last  30  years,  and 
especially  the  general  introduction  of 
railways,  have  so  entirely  altered  the 
road  traffic  of  the  country  that  the  old 
provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  roads 
by  tolls  and  statute  labour  have  become 
in  many  districts  quite  unsuitable  to  ex- 
isting circumstances.  The  turnpike  roads 
have  in  many  cases  ceased  to  be  the 
leading  thoroughfares,  their  place  being 
taken  by  the  parish  roads  affording 
access  to  railway  stations,  for  the  heavy 
traffic  on  which,  the  assessments  now 
leviable  are  quite  inadequate.     So  long 
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ago  as  1 858  a  Boyal  Commission  was 
appointed  by  Lord  Derby's  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
whole  system  of  the  management  and 
maintenance  of  the  public  roads  in  Scot- 
land, with  a  view  to  securing  "  a  more 
economical  and  equitable  system  than 
that  which  at  present  prevails."  The 
Commissioners  were  Mr.  Smythe,  of 
Methven,  Sir  John  M'NeiU,  tiiie  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  M'Laren),  and  the  late  Sir  Andrew 
Orr.  In  December,  1859,  the  Com- 
missioners made  an  elaborate  Beport, 
the  leading  recommendations  of  wnich 
were  (1)  The  existing  turnpikes  and 
statute  labour  trusts  sholild  be  abolished, 
and  aU  the  public  roads  in  the  landward 
parts  of  each  county — ^that  is,  exclusive 
of  the  burghs — should  be  managed  by 
trustees,  consisting  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply — ».».,  dl  owners  above  £100 
rental — and  certain  representatives  of 
the  general  body  of  tenants  or  rate- 
payers ;  (2)  In  lieu  of  toUs  and  statute 
labour,  the  roads  should  be  maintained 
by  assessment  on  real  rental,  payable, 
as  in  the  case  of  poor  rates,  one  half 
by  the  owner,  and  the  other  half  by 
the  occupier,  provision  being  made  for 
special  rating  of  quarries  and  public 
works,  the  carting  Dom  which  is  excep- 
tionally extensive  ;  (3)  The  debts  affect- 
ing roads  should  be  valued  and  allo- 
cated between  burghs  and  counties,  the 
assessment  for  payment  of  them  and 
for  new  roads  to  be  paid  by  owners 
only ;  (4)  Beads  within  burghs  should 
be  maintained  and  managed  by  the 
burgh  authorities  having  charge  of  the 
streets.  The  Commissioners,  while  ex- 
pressing their  own  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  toll  system,  add  the 
following  remarks : — 

"Having  thus  pointed  out  the  manner  in 
which  we  concave  provimon  might  be  made  for 
maintaining  roada  and  bridgee  Dy  means  of  a 
system  of  assessment,  we  are  of  opinion  that, 
even  although  it  should  be  deemed  inexpedient 
at  present  to  attempt  any  compulsory  general 
measure  for  introducing  such  a  system  in  all 
the  counties  of  Scotland,  power  should  never- 
theless be  conferred  upon  the  Koad  'Krustees  of 
any  county  to  abolish  the  present  system  of 
tolls  and  statute  labour,  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
introduce  a  system  of  assessment.  Care  ought 
to  be  taken,  however,  that  such  a  resolution 
should  embody  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the 
county,  by  being  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  specially 
called  for  the  purpose,  and  after  certain  notices 
have  been  given,  so  as  to  insure  the  perfect 
publicity  of  the  intended  change,  in  order  that 

The  Lord  Advoeatt 


all  parties  affected  by  it  may  have  an  opporta- 
nity  of  resisting  its  introduction  if  so  adnsed. 

"  We  are  aware  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  whether  it  would  be  expedient  thus 
to  allow  one  county  to  abandon  the  toll  system 
without  making  the  measure  general,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  country.  We  are  of  opi- 
nion that  such  a  permission  ought  to  be  given. 
Several  counties  are  already  in  a  condition  to 
take  advantage  of  a  permissive  Act,  whereas  in 
others  no  immediate  change  is  desired.  The 
anomaly  of  there  being  tolb  in  some  counties, 
while  none  are  found  in  others  immediately  ad- 
joining, is  one  which  already  exists ;  and  the 
few  instances  that  will  occur  of  persons  paying 
tolls  in  one  county  and  assessment  in  another, 
might  be  deemed  exceptional,  and  not  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  more  the  traffic  is  found  to 
be  local,  the  smaller  wUl  be  the  nimiber  of  such 
cases  of  hardship.  The  inhabitants  of  Argyll- 
shire  and  Sutherland  do  not  complain  that  they 
have  to  pay  tolls  in  Dumbartonshire,  Perth- 
shire, or  Invemessshire.  Besides,  if  the  change 
be  really  in  itself  a  good  one  for  any  particular 
county  m  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
roads,  and  with  reference  to  its  own  tra£Sc,  the 
existence  of  tolls  elsewhere  should  be  mattm  of 
very  little  moment." 

When  the  Boyal  Commissioners  re- 
ported in  1859,  there  were  no  tolls 
in  the  counties  of  Argyll,  Orkney, 
and  Sutherland,  the  roads  being  main- 
tained whoUy  by  assessment.  Since 
1859  private  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
been  obtained  by  which  tolls  have  been 
abolished,  and  uie  maintenance  of  the 
roads  provided  for  by  assessment  in  the 
ooimties  of  Caithness  (1860),  Elgin  and 
Nairn  (1863),  Peebles  (1864),  Erkoud- 
bright  (1864),  Zetland  (1864),  Aber- 
deen (1865),  Banff  (1866),  Boss  and 
Cromarty  (1866},  Selkirk  (1867).  In 
two  other  counties — namely,  Hadding- 
ton (in  1863)  and  Wigtown  (in  1865)— 
private  Acts  have  been  obtained,  under 
which  toUs  are  to  cease  as  soon  as  the 
debts  affecting  the  turnpike  roads  are 
paid  off  or  provided  for,  the  whole  cost 
of  maintaining  the  roads  being  at  once 
thrown  uyon  assessment.  By  the  private 
Acts  obtamed  for  Dum&iesshire  in  1865, 
and  Forfarshire  in  1874,  permissive 
power  is  given  to  abolish  tolls  and  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads 
affected  by  them  by  means  of  assess- 
ment. It  is  obvious  from  this  state- 
ment as  to  the  course  taken  by  more 
than  half  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  in 
obtaining  private  Acts,  that  public  opi- 
nion is  not  favourable  to  the  toll  system, 
but  is  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
roads  by  means  of  assessment.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  coun- 
ties in  which  tolls  have  been  abolished 
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are  not  in  the  centre  of  Scotland.  They 
are  generally  also  of  an  agricultural  or 
pastoral  character.  The  counties  which 
have  not  abolished  tolls  are  chiefly  in 
the  centre  of  Scotland,  and  contain  nu- 
merous towns  and  populous  districts, 
with  which  it  has  been  found  difficult 
to  deal  by  means  of  private  Bill 
legislation.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  a  general  measure  should  be 
introduced  dealing  with  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  but  as  in  several  of  the  last-men- 
tioned counties  peculiar  circumstances 
have  created  a  feeling  of  opposition  to 
the  substitution  of  assessment  for  tolls, 
I  propose  that,  at  all  events  for  some 
years,  the  measure  should  not  be  com- 
pulsory. The  BiU  which  I  now  ask 
leave  to  introduce  has  accordingly  been 
framed  upon  that  principle,  effect  being 
given  in  it  to  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sioners of  1859 — with  such  modifications 
as  the  experience  obtained  under  Pri- 
vate Bill  legislation  has  suggested.  The 
Boyal  Commissioners  did  not  suggest 
any  machinery  for  the  adoption  of  a 
road  Act,  assuming  it  to  be  of  a  per- 
missive character.  By  the  BUI  it  is 
proposed  that  in  the  ordinary  case  the 
adoption  of  the  Act  shall  rest  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply  in  those  coun- 
ties where  tolls  still  exist,  and  with  the 
Boad  Trustees  acting  under  the  local  Acts, 
in  those  counties  which  have  already 
abolished  them.  But  in  the  former  case 
it  is  proposed  to  give  for  the  period  of 
five  years  a  right  of  veto  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary electors  of  the  county,  to  enable 
them,  if  so  inclined,  to  postpone  for  that 
period  a  change  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
may  involve,  if  not  an  addition  to,  at 
least  a  variation  in  the  incidence  of, 
their  local  burdens.  I  have  been  most 
anxious  to  devise  some  means  for  en- 
abling the  counties  of  Lanark,  Ben&ew, 
Mid-Lothian,  and  Ayr,  which  have 
hitherto  been  most  opposed  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  toll  system,  to  adopt  the  Act. 
The  roain  cause  of  opposition  in  these 
counties  has  been  the  difficulty  of  settling 
by  any  general  measure  the  principles 
which  ^ould  regelate  the  allocation 
between  county  and  burgh  of  debt  af- 
fecting, and  expense  of  maintaining,  the 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  large  towns.  To 
enable  these  difficulties  to  be  equitably 
solved,  Section  7  proposes  to  make  it 
competent  to  adopt  the  Act,  subject  to 


conditions  contained  in  provisional 
agreements  which  counties  and  burghs 
are  authorized  to  enter  into  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  meeting  the  expenditure 
on  suburban  roads,  such  agreements, 
however,  not  to  have  the  effect  of  law 
until  they  shall  have  been  approved  of 
by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  after  such  inquiry 
as  to  him  may  seem  proper.  If  such 
an  agreement  should  not  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  it  is  so  important  that  an  opportu- 
nity should  be  afforded  for  special  provi- 
sions being  made  in  regard  to  the  subur- 
ban roads  round  large  towns  that  it  is 
further  proposed  by  Sections  8  and  9  to 
pve  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  power 
to  apply  for  a  provisional  order  to  be 
made  Dy  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to 
be  confirmed  by  Parliament  modifying 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Act  in  re- 
gard to  the  expenditure  upon  such  roads. 
The  Bill  as  drawn  limits  the  permis- 
sive character  of  the  measure  to  five 
years,  for  which  period,  if  necessary,  all 
existing  local  Acts  would  be  continued. 
After  five  years,  imless  Parliament 
should  think  that  period  too  short,  it 
is  thought  that  the  Act  should  take 
effect  at  once  in  all  counties  which  have 
not  obtained  private  Acts  of  their  own. 
Keeping  in  view  that  in  the  course  of 
five  years  almost  every  one  of  the  ex- 
isting turnpike  Acts  will  have  expired, 
the  great  majority  of  them  being  al- 
ready dependent  on  the  annual  Con- 
tinuance Act,  and  further,  bearing  in 
mind  the  anxious  provisions  which  the 
Bill  contains  for  the  adjustment  of  local 
difficiilties,  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  in  1881,  or  rather  before 
the  end  of  the  Session  of  1882,  the  Act 
may  come  into  general  operation  without 
just  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  anyone. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  Law  in  regard  to 
the  management  and  maintenance  of  Boads  and 
Bridges  in  Scotland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
The  Lord  Adtocatb,  Mr.  Secretary  Csoss. 

Billj)r«Mnt«c{,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BillllS.] 

nnoxiCATraa   liqitoss   (licensiko  law 
amsndment)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Harcocrt  Jobnstone,  Bill 
to  amend  the  Licensing  Laws,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Harcocrt  Johnstone,  Mr. 
BiBLEX,  Sir  John  Kennawat,  and  Mr.  Peask. 

Billpre>«>i<;(;,and read  the  first  time.  [BiU  1 16.] 
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MABKET  JTTBIES  (iBELAlO))  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Ooluan  O'Loohlen,  Bill 
to  abolish  Market  Juries  in  Ireland,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Sir  Colman  O'Loohlen,  Mr. 
Maukice  BaooKS,  and  Mr.  Fatkice  Mabtin. 

BUlpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  117.] 


OLEKK    OF   THE    PEACE    AlTD    OF    THE 
CKOWJf    (lEELAIO))    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Soucitob  Qenebal  for 
Iheland,  Bin  to  provide  for  the  union  of  the 
Offices  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland ;  and  for  other  purposes  re- 
lating  thereto,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Solicitor  Gbnekal  for  Isxland  and  Sir 
MiCBASL  Hicks -Bbacu. 

BiUj)r««enM,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Billll9.] 


House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  31«<  March,  1876. 


MINITTES.]  —  Sblkct   Cokmittbb  —  Oflice 

of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  and  Office  of 

the  Gentleman  Usher  of    the    Black    Bod, 

appointed  and  nominated. 
Public  Bills — Second  Reading — ^Drainage  and 

Improvement  of  Lands  (Ir^and)  Provisioiial 

Orders  (No.  2)  •  (39). 
Committee — United  Parishes  (Scotland)  •  (19)  ; 

University  of  Oxford  (45). 
Third  Seaditig — Sea  Insurances  (Stamping  of 

Policies)  *  (40),  aai-paeeed. 


CHAIRItfATT    OF  OOlOflTTEES. 
Moved  that  the  Lord  'Winmarleigh  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  Chair  in  the  Committed)  of 
the  Whole  House  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Bedesdale :  Agreed  to. 


CRIMINAL  LAW— DETENTION  OF 

UNTRIED  PRISONERS— CASE  OF 

GEORGE  HILL. 

QXTESTION.        OBSEEVATIONS. 

Eael  COWPEE  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  George  Hill,  lately  con- 
Ticted  of  murder  at  the  Hertford  Assizes, 
was  in  prison  without  a  trial  since  4th 
July  of  last  year,  and  asked,  Whether  it 


is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Gbvem- 
ment  to  take  any  steps  for  preventing 
the  recurrence  of  so  great  an  evil  ?  He 
thought  it  would  have  been  almost  8u£&- 
cient  for  him  to  ask  the  Question  as  it 
stood  upon  the  Paper,  seeing  the  impor- 
tant business  before  their  Lordships, 
but  that  an  important  question  of  prin- 
ciple was  involved  in  the  matter  which 
necessitated  a  few  remarks.  He  had 
been  informed  that  the  system  of  de- 
taining prisoners  a  long  time  before 
their  mal  was  getting  far  too  prevalent. 
At  the  present  Assizes,  in  his  own 
county  (Hertfordshire),  there  had  oc- 
curred several  cases  in  which  prisoners 
had  been  detained  for  periods  extending 
&om  five  to  seven  months  before  being 
brought  to  trial;  and  he  had  been  in- 
formed that  there  were  quite  as  many 
prisoners  similarly  circumstanced  in 
Surrey  and  other  counties.  In  his 
opinion  the  best  way  of  relieving  the 
Assize  work,  and  thus  preventing  this 
evil,  was  to  tiy  the  minor  cases  now 
tried  at  the  Assizes  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  previously  to  the  institution  of 
Winter  Assizes  it  had  been  frequently 
the  case,  unfortunately,  that  persons 
were  kept  for  many  months  in  prison 
awaiting  their  trial ;  and  it  was  in  order 
to  lessen  that  evil  that  Winter  Assizes 
were  established.  The  rule  with  respect 
to  holding  those  Assizes  was  that,  in  any 
Assize  towns  where  there  were  six  per- 
sons committed  for  trial  after  the  Sum- 
mer Assizes,  Winter  Assizes  were  held. 
Li  Hertford  it  happened  that  up  to  the 
time  when  the  lists  were  made  up  there 
were  only  two  persons  for  trial  at  Hert- 
ford, and  consequently  no  Winter  Assizes 
were  held.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  those  two  persons  had  been  kept  so 
long  waiting  for  their  trial ;  and  in 
HiU's  case  the  grievance  was  the  greater, 
because  he  had  been  detained  in  prison 
until  the  Spring  Assizes,  and  after  that 
long  delay  was  then  acquitted.  The 
matter  had  been  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  Government,  and,  as  had  been 
announced  already  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment hoped  to  propose  a  measure  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  delays 
as  those  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  their  Lord- 
ships. 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  INDIA— THE 

INDIAN  TARIFF. 

(xansnas.     obseevatioits. 

TiscoTOT  HALIFAX  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India,  If  he  hits  any 
objection  to  lay  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  dissents  of  Sir  Ersldne  Perry 
and  Sir  Henry  Montgomery  to  the  tele- 
gram of  the  30th  of  September,  1875, 
referred  to  in  their  dissents  dated  the 
10th  and  16th  of  November;  and,  also, 
whether  any  answer  has  been  received 
from  the  Governor  General  of  India  to 
the  despatch  of  the  11  th  November,  1875? 
From  Papers  already  produced  it  was 
evident  that  the  dissents  of  those  two 
Members  of  the  Council,  dated  the  10th 
and  16th  of  November,  were  supple- 
mentary to  dissents  which  had  not  Deen 
produced,  and  which  were  dissents  to  a 
telegram  sent  by  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  to  the  Viceroy 
of  India  on  the  30th  of  September,  1875. 
Parliament  ought  to  have  these  previous 
dissents,  in  order  that  it  might  be  able 
to  judge  fully  of  the  ciitramstances  which 
made  two  of  the  oldest  Members  of  the 
Council  express  a  dLGFerence  of  opinion 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  on  a  most 
important  question.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment under  which  the  Council  was 
created  provided  that  the  Members 
should  have  the  power  of  recording  their 
dissent,  and  he  believed  that  np  to  the 
present  time  it  had  always  been  con- 
sidered that  by  such  a  provision  it  was 
intended  that  Parliament  should  be  put 
in  possession  of  dissents  so  recorded. 
When  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  he  acted  on  that  principle  so  Ailly 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Indian  Army  with  the  Queen's 
troops  he  wrote  an  official  letter  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  the  Members  of 
the  Council  an  opportunity  of  recording 
their  dissent  with  the  view  of  their  being 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  He 
hoped  the  noble  Marquess  would  not  re- 
fuse the  Papers  for  which  he  now  asked. 

The  Masquess  of  SALISBUET  said, 
that  the  dissents  which  the  noble  Vis- 
count asked  him  to  produce  were  dissents 
to  a  confidential  telegram  sent  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Viceroy  of 
India.  They  were  so  far  irregular  that 
if  he  had  been  in  the  country  at  the  time 
they  would  not  have  been  made.  But 
he  held  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
no  dissents  should  be  presented  unless 


the  documents  to  which  they  were  dis- 
sents  were  produced  at  the  same  time. 
Dissents  were  in  the  nature  of  comments. 
They  represented  what  the  documents 
contoined ;  they  might  represent  the  con- 
tents fairly  or  not,  or  they  might  distort 
their  meaning,  and  therefore  give  an  en- 
tirely false  description  of  the  documents 
from  which  they  were  dissents.  These 
things  might  happen ;  and  consequently 
it  would  be  impossible — ^it  would  be 
just  to  the  Office  and  unjust  to  the 
public  service — to  present  them  unless 
the  very  words  of  the  documents  from 
which  they  dissented  were  presented. 
He  did  not  think  it  would  be  of  much 
importance  to  produce  the  particular 
dissents  referred  to  by  the  noble  Vis- 
count, because  he  held  that,  having 
regard  to  the  public  interest,  the  tele- 
gram from  which  they  dissented  could 
not  be  laid  on  the  Table.  They  might 
lay  down  the  doctrine  for  which  the 
noble  Viscount  seemed  to  contend — 
namely,  that  whenever  there  was  a  dis- 
sent, it  and  the  document  from  which  it 
dissented  ought  to  be  made  public ;  but 
if  they  did  they  would  put  an  end  to 
confidential  communications  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Governor 
General  of  India,  and  he  ventured  to 
say  that  for  such  communications  there 
was  frequent  necessity  in  the  India 
Office.  The  same  thing  might  be  said 
of  other  Departments  of  the  State. 
Under  those  circumstances,  he  could  not 
accede  to  the  proposal  of  his  noble 
Friend. 

The  Ditke  op  AEGYLL  said,  he 
could  not  but  think  that  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  under- 
rated the  immense  importance  of  the 
refusal  he  proposed  to  sustain.  He 
begged  the  House  to  remember — and 
the  country  to  understand — what  was 
the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  No  other  Minister  in  the  coun- 
try exercised  a  tenth  part  of  the  power 
which  could  be  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  The  Secretary 
held  in  his  own  hands — with  the  excep- 
tions and  limitations  to  which  in  a 
moment  he  would  refer—  all  the  powers 
which  formerly  were  vested  in  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  in  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol —  that  was,  he  held  in  his  own 
hands  the  entire  power  of  the  Imperial 
Government  of  India.  The  only  check 
which  existed  on  that  power — the  only 
direct  check  —  was  that  he  could  not 
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give  money  grants  out  of  the  reTennes 
of  India  without  the  assent  of  a  majo- 
rity of  the  Council.  It  had  been  con- 
tended that  the  limitation  extended  to 
this — ^that  he  must  have  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  Council  for  what  in- 
volved expenditure  : — certainly  he  could 
not  give  money  grants  without  the  as- 
sent of  the  majority  of  the  Council ;  but 
he  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  suspected  it 
would  be  found  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  of  his  own  act,  and  without  the 
assent  of  any  one,  or  without  consulting 
his  Council,  could  direct  measures  to  be 
taken  which  would  involve  the  expen- 
diture of  millions  of  money  and  lead  to 
great  financial  embarrassment  to  the 
finances  of  India.  He  had,  as  he  had 
just  observed,  all  the  powers  which  were 
formerly  possessed  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol and  the  Court  of  Directors,  acting 
through  the  Secret  Committee,  and  con- 
sequently might  order  wars  to  be  under- 
taken, and  might  direct  measures  which 
might  lead  to  great  financial  embarrass- 
ment. The  only  other  check  was  the 
Imperial  Cabinet.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  other  Members  of  the  Cabinet, 
engaged  as  they  were  with  heavy  busi- 
ness in  their  own  Departments,  to  exer- 
cise any  real  control  in  respect  of  the 
Government  of  India,  except  in  very 
rare  cases;  especially  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  happened  to  be  a 
man,  like  his  noble  Friend  opposite,  of 
great  ability  and  great  resolution  of  cha- 
racter. He  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  as- 
serted, then,  that  practically  the  only 
check  was  the  one  which  his  noble  Friend 
(Viscount  Halifax)  had  brought  under 
the  notice  of  their  Lordships,  and  to 
which  his  noble  Friend  gave  effect  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  on  the  occasion  of 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  armies — 
though,  of  course,  that  amalgamation 
was  the  act  of  the  English  Cabinet.  The 
only  check  was  the  responsibility  of  the 
Minister  to  Parliament ;  and  how  was  it 
possible  for  Parliament  to  exercise  that 
check  unless  it  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  facts  on  which  he  had  to  decide  ?  He 
was  at  a  loss  to  see  how  Parliament  could 
make  the  Secretary  of  State  responsible 
unless  it  had  before  it  the  advice  ten- 
dered to  him  in  the  particular  case.  It 
was  known 'that  the  despatch  of  the 
noble  Marquess  was  one  in  which  he 
condemned  some  financial  measures  of 
Lord  Northbrook,  and  ordered  the  Go- 
vernment of  India   to   repeal  certain 

Th*  Jhdte  of  Argyll 


sources  of  revenue.  Here,  then,  was 
the  case  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
ordering  the  repeal  of  a  source  of  reve- 
nue with  the  probability  of  a  deficit; 
and  the  powers  so  exercised  by  him 
might  be  exercised  in  almost  any  other 
matters  concerning  India,  however  im- 
portant. How  could  Parliament  judge 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  was  right 
in  dissenting  from  Lord  Northbrook  un- 
less they  had  the  recorded  dissents  be- 
fore them?  It  was  reported  that  not 
only  was  a  dissent  recorded  by  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  experienced  Mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  but  also  by  a  new 
Member.  

The  Mabqttzss  of  SAUSBXTBY  dis- 
sented. 

The  Duke  of  AEGYLL  :  The  noble 
Marquess  shook  his  head.  Of  course  he 
was  speaking  without  information,  and 
if  he  was  in  error  on  the  point,  that  only 
showed  the  necessity  for  the  information 
which  the  noble  Marquess  was  asked  to 
give  their  Lordships.  All  that  was 
wanted  was  the  substance  of  the  dis- 
sents—  the  noble  Marquess  need  not 
produce  the  ipsiasima  verba  of  the  tele- 
gram. The  noble  Marquess  with  his 
corps  de  hatallion  could  successfully  re- 
sist any  Motion  for  Papers  ;  but  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  refusing  those 
dissents?  Members  of  the  Council  of 
India  had  very  little  substantive  power, 
except  in  reference  to  money  grants — 
they  could  only  give  their  earnest  opi- 
nion and  advice  to  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
and  he  himself  could  answer  for  it  that 
there  was  no  tendency  in  the  Members 
of  the  Council  of  India  to  exercise  their 
power  of  dissent  in  any  factious  way. 
Sir  Erskine  Perry,  who  had  dissented 
upon  the  present  occasion,  would,  he 
was  sure,  only  dissent  if  he  entertained 
the  belief  that  some  dangerous  step  was 
about  to  be  taken.  He  feared  that  they 
would  not  g'et  eminent  men  to  serve  upon 
the  Council  unless  they  confen-ed  upon 
them  those  powers  which  Parliament 
really  intended  they  should  have. 

The  Makqtjess  of  SALISBURT 
assured  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll)  that  his  indirect  sources  of 
information  had  misled  him  in  the  case. 
The  telegram  to  which  these  dissents 
referred  did  not  contain  any  instructions 
whatever ;  they  were  only  a  request  for 
information.  For  their  own  importance 
he  would  not  resist  their  production ; 
but  he  must  strongly  resist  the  conten- 
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tion  that  because  a  Member  of  the 
Cboncil  chose  to  dissent  &om  a  confi- 
dential despatch  that  therefore  that  con- 
fidential despatch  must  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  Acting  npon  such  a  doc- 
trine would  put  an  end  to  all  confiden- 
tial oommunioations. 

Eabl  QBANYILLE  said,  that  as  he 
understood,  the  matter  was  thus  —  a 
political  Friend  of  the  noble  Marquess 
had  moved  for  Oorrespondence,  and 
it  was  given  with  alacrity.  In  the 
Papers  laid  before  Parliament  reference 
was  made  to  "  dissents,"  which  dissents 
referred  to  a  telegram  sent  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Governor  General  of 
India.  The  telegram  being  asked  for  by 
his  noble  Friend  (Yiscount  Halifax),  the 
noble  Marquess  said  it  was  a  confidential 
communication.  But  he  (Earl  Gtranville) 
must  observe  that  the  telegram  in  ques- 
tion had  passed  through  Council  and 
elicited  the  opinion  of  the  Members.  If 
the  noble  Marquess,  by  marking  such  a 
despatch  as  that ' '  confidential, ' '  could  jus- 
tify himself  in  refusing  to  produce  either 
it  or  the  dissents  from  it,  then  clearly  there 
was  an  end  of  the  Parliamentary  super- 
Tision  of  the  Government  of  India  which 
the  Act  of  Parliament  was  intended 
to  secure.  His  noble  Friend  (Yisooimt 
Halifax)  did  not  want  an  exact  copy  of 
the  telegram — the  substance  of  it  would 
be  sufficient ;  and  this  must  be  on  record 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  which 
prevailed  in  all  the  Offices.  The  noble 
Marquess  said  that  there  were  matters 
which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  confiden- 
tiaL  That  was  true.  But  there  must 
not  be  half  confidences.  If  it  had  been 
stated  that  the  whole  correspondence 
was  confidential  and  could  not  be  pro- 
duced, his  noble  Friend  (Yiscount 
Halifax)  would  be  the  last  man  to  go 
against  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  in  such  a  matter ;  but  when 
it  was  remembered  that  part  of  this  very 
correspondence  had  been  produced,  and 
that  this  part  showed  that  there  was  a 
very  important  portion  not  before  Par- 
liament, in  whicn  was  included  dissents 
Teferred  to  in  the  Papers  that  had  been 
presented,  he  believed  that  it  was  utterly 
ag^nst  tiie  spirit,  if  not  against  the 
-wording,  of  the  Act,  and  perfectly  un- 
constitutional to  refuse  what  was  asked 
for  by  his  noble  Friend. 

Yisoouirr  HALIFAX  said,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  not  answered  the  se- 
cond part  of  his  Question — whether  any 
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answer  had  been  received  from  the  Gh>- 
vemor  General  of  India  to  the  despatdx 
of  the  nth  of  November,  1875  ? 

The  Maequess  of  8ALI8BUEY  said, 
the  Government  of  India  would  split 
their  reply  into  two  parts.  At  present 
he  had  received  only  one  despatch ; 
when  he  had  both  he  would  lay  both  on 
the  Table. 

TJNTVEESITT  OF  OXFORD  BILL. 

(Nob.  16.  45.) 

(TA*  Marqutu  of  Salitbury.) 

COMUITTEE  ON  BE-COUMITMENT. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  bo 
put  into  Committee  (on  Be-commitment) 
read. 

Moved,  "  That  the  House  do  now 
resolve  itself  into  Committee." — {The 
Jliarqueis  of  Salisbury.) 

The  Duke  of  DEYONSHIEE  said, 
that  the  postoonement  of  the  Cambridge 
Bill  to  another  Session  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  great  disappointment  by 
those  who  were  interested  in  that  Uni- 
versity. There  was  a  very  general  feel- 
ing in  the  University  itself  that  Parlia- 
mentary action  was  desirable.  He  would 
not  go  into  the  details  of  the  present 
Bill,  but  he  wished  to  oSer  a  few  gene- 
ral remarks  upon  it.  It  htid  become 
clear  that  some  systematic  organization 
was  necessary  to  the  fuller  development 
of  the  combined  resources  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  Colleges ;  and  there  was  very 
Uttie  doubt  that  even  had  it  been  left  to 
the  University  themselves,  it  would 
have  made  an  attempt  to  work  out  the 
matter.  There  was,  however,  a  general 
desire  that  the  Government  should  deal 
with  the  subject ;  and  the  best  way  was 
to  deal  with  it  by  a  Commission.  Some 
of  the  Colleges,  however,  did  not  look 
with  satisfaction  on  the  powers  that 
were  conferred  upon  the  Commissioners, 
and  thought  that  the  BUI,  as  it  now 
stood,  did  not  give  sufficient  security  to 
the  Colleges. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETEE  said,  he  had 
received  a  Petition  from  the  Rector  and 
Scholars  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  pray- 
ing, among  other  matters,  that  direction 
should  be  given  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  preparation  of  the  statutes 
should  proceed ;  that  two-thirds  of  the 
governing  bodies  should  have  power  of 
stopping  any  legislation  bearing  on  the 
CoUege ;  and  that,  in  making  statutes  for 
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the  Colleges,  proTision  should  he  made 
for  pensions  and  retiring  allowances.  He 
woiild  only  address  himself  to  the  suh- 
ject  of  the  first  prayer  of  the  Petition, 
because  he  did  not  think  the  noble 
Marquess  had  sufficiently  considered  the 
clause  which  gave  Colleges  power  to 
make  statutes  for  themselveB.  In  the 
old  Uniyersity  Beform  Act  that  power 
was  quite  in  place,  because  the  Colleges 
had  simply  to  consider  how  they  could 
best  do  their  own  work ;  but  under  the 
present  Bill,  which  brought  them  into 
relations  with  the  University,  they  had 
no  means  of  knowing  what  would  be 
required  of  them  on  account  of  those 
relations.  How  was  it  possible  for  the 
Colleges  to  &ame  statutes  in  order  to 
meet  certain  requirements  on  the  part  of 
the  University  of  which  they  knew  no- 
thing ?  If  they  made  any  statutes  under 
these  circumstances,  the  Commissioners 
might  say — "Tour  statutes  would  be 
very  good  if  you  had  taken  the  same 
view  of  Uniyersity  requirements  that  we 
do.  But  we  have  taken  an  entirely 
different  view,  and  consequently  your 
labour  is  thrown  away."  It  was,  there- 
fore, obvious  that,  if  the  Colleges  were 
to  exercise  the  power  proposed  to  be 
conferred  upon  mem  by  this  Bill,  they 
ought  to  know  beforehand  what  the 
Commissioners  intended  to  demand  of 
them  on  behalf  of  the  University,  and 
also  on  what  principle  the  Commissioners 
proposed  to  make  these  requirements 
upon  the  Colleges  in  their  relation  to 
each  other.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
Commissioners  would  consider  this  mat- 
ter in  concert  with  the  Universily,  and 
that  as  they  were  men  of  common  sense 
they  might  be  trusted  to  do  what  was 
right.  But  while  they  were  engaged  in 
this  consideration  the  time  for  the  Col- 
leges to  make  their  statutes  would  be 
running  on ;  and  when  the  Commis- 
sioners could  g^ve  the  necessary  informa- 
tion the  Colleges  might  find  that  it  was 
too  late  for  them  to  act.  This  appeared 
to  him  a  very  serious  defect  in  the  BiU, 
and  he  hoped  the  noble  Marquess  would 
do  something  to  remedy  it.  All  that 
was  wanted,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  was 
a  clause  directing  the  Commissioners, 
after  due  inquiry,  to  make  a  public 
statement  of  the  requirements  of  the 
University,  and  how  those  requirements 
ought  to  be  met  by  the  CoUeges,  and 
providing  that  the  time  during  which 
the  Colleges  were  to  make  statutes  for 
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themselves  should  commence  after  the 
publication  of  that  statement,  and  should 
be  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  sub- 
ject being  duly  considered. 

VisoonifT  MIDLETON  said,  that  every 
University  man  with  whom  he  had  oome 
in  contact  thought  they  owed  a  greater 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Colleges  than 
to  the  University,  and  desired  that 
the  CoUeges  should  be  fairly  dealt  with. 
The  question  as  between  the  Colleges 
and  the  University  had  been  tried  during 
the  last  20  years,  and  he  maintained  that 
the  Colleges  had  fairly  beaten  the  Uni- 
versity, uiough  they  had  been  heavily 
weighted  in  the  race.  English  parenta 
still  preferred — and  he  did  not  wonder 
at  it — to  send  their  sons  to  Colleges 
where  they  were  brought  into  contact 
with,  and  were  imder  the  personal  in- 
fluence of,  able  and  talented  men,  rather 
than  to  send  them  simply  to  be  students 
under  any  Professor,  however  learned, 
who  could  not  exercise  over  the  minds  of 
his  pupUs  those  direct  personal  influences 
which  were  most  valuable  in  education. 
There  could  be  no  more  fatal  course  thau 
to  do  anything  which  could  detract  in 
anyway  from  the  efficiency  of  the  existing 
College  system.  He  was  exceedingly 
sceptical  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  promo- 
tion of  original  research  which  would  b© 
produced  by  the  endowment  of  largely 
paid  sinecures.  If  original  research  was 
to  be  promoted  at  all,  it  would  be  done 
tax  better  by  attaching  some  condition, 
of  special  study  to  Fellowships  in  certain 
CoUeges,  and,  if  possible,  by  endowing 
two  or  three  scholarships  for  the  same 
object.  He  would  take  the  single  case 
of  Physics  as  an  iUustration.  At  the 
present  moment  there  was  a  most  able 
Professor  working  at  Oxford,  but  what 
was  his  complaint?  That  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  go  into  aU  the  sub- 
jects which  made  up  uiat  most  interesting 
but  intricate  science.  There  were  at 
least  three  branches  into  which  Physics 
ought  to  be  divided,  and  there  should 
be,  if  possible,  a  Professor  in  the  shape 
of  a  Fellow  competent  to  teach  each  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  subject,  for  it  was 
impossible  that  any  one  man  could  do 
justice  to  aU  three.  He  presumed  it  was 
not  contemplated  by  that  BUI  to  endow 
three  Professors  for  that  Science ;  and 
he  much  doubted  whether  the  real  study 
of  the  Science  would  be  promoted  even 
if  that  were  done.  Infinit^y  more  would 
be  accomplished  by  giving  two  or  three 
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particular  Colleges  an  interest  in  a  par- 
tioular  study  by  attaching  to  the  Fellow- 
Bhips  the  duties  of  a  I^fessor,  and  so 
bringing  him  more  directly  into  contact 
with  the  body  who  would  form  his  class, 
and  thus  enabling  him  to  exercise  a  per- 
sonal influence  over  them.  With  regard 
to  "idle"  or — as  he  preferred  to  call 
them — "  prize  "  Fellowships,  they  ought 
to  be  careful  how  they  allowed  them 
to  be  diminished.  The  probable  effect 
of  such  a  course  on  the  Church  had 
been  previously  pointed  out  to  their 
Lordships.  He  wished  to  refer  to  its 
effect  on  the  Bar.  Never,  he  believed, 
was  mediocrity  more  rife  at  the  Bar  than 
now.  The  race  of  life  was  now  so  hard, 
and  the  competition  so  keen,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  any  able  young 
man  who  took  up  the  Bar  as  his  profes- 
sion to  make  his  way  for  years,  unless 
he  had  some  means  to  depend  upon  while 
he  fought  his  uphUl  battle.  It  became, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  importance,  having 
regard  to  the  fitness  of  candidates  for 
high  legal  appointments,  to  consider 
how  real  ability  was  to  be  attracted  to 
the  profession  unless  something  were 
done  to  secure,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  the  services  of  those  who  could 
not  follow  that  most  expensive  profession 
unless  some  means  were  placed  at  their 
disposal  during  the  earlier  part  of  their 
career.  Again,  there  was  an  utter 
absence  of  any  apparent  provision  in  the 
form  of  scholarships  for  the  unattached 
students — a  numerous  and  increasing 
body,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
promising  result  of  recent  University  re- 
form. Some  such  provision  might,  he 
thought,  be  introduced  into  the  BUI,  giv- 
ing encouragement  out  of  any  surplus  re- 
venue which  might  be  obtained  to  young 
men  of  rare  abilil^  and  narrow  means  to  go 
up  to  the  University.  Then,  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  small  Uvings,  the  g^reatest 
difficulty  now  existed  at  the  University 
in  getting  FeUows  to  accept  those  livings. 
Something  in  the  shape  of  Lord  West- 
bury'a  Act  with  regard  to  the  Chan- 
cellor's livings  might  be  applied  with 
benefit  to  the  University  to  some  of  the 
smaller  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  Col- 
leges. The  reform  of  Congregation  ought 
also  to  be  included  in  a  BiU  Hke  the  pre- 
sent. As  now  constituted.  Congregation 
included  not  only  those  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  studies  of  the  University, 
but  also  the  incumbents  of  every  parish 
who  had  taken   th^ir  degrees   at    the 
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Universiiy,  and  laymen  who  had  gradu- 
ated and  had  happened  to  take  up  their 
abode  within  a  certain  distance.  Con- 
sidering the  questions  which  came  before 
Congregation — questions  purely  affecting 
the  discipline  and  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity— it  was  not  desirable  to  depute  to 
so  heterogeneous  a  body  as  that  the  task 
of  their  regulation: — and  some  test  of 
fitness  should  be  imposed  on  those  who 
took  part  in  such  deliberationB.  Again, 
it  was  a  grievous  anomaly  that  the 
country  clergy,  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  the  professional  men  who  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  electors  of  the  University 
should  be  whipped  up  from  time  to  time 
to  pronounce,  it  might  be,  on  the  ortho- 
doxy of  a  particular  divine,  or,  perhaps, 
on  his  fitness  for  the  post  of  Select 
Preacher.  He  did  not  see  the  good  of 
asking  men  to  decide  on  a  question  on 
which  the  opinion  of  not  one  in  ten  of 
them  was  worth  having.  Again,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  power  with  which 
the  Commissioners  would  be  invested, 
and  that  in  every  scheme  they  sanctioned 
they  would  be  bound  to  have  regard  to 
the  general  benefit  it  would  confer  on 
the  University,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
those  schemes  should  be  placed  before 
their  Lordships — not  as  those  of  the 
Endowed  School  Commissioners  were, 
one  by  one — but  that  they  should  be  all 
laid  on  the  Table  as  part  of  a  harmonious 
whole,  with  a  Beport  showing  the  precise 
relation  which  each  bore  to  the  other, 
and  how  they  could  all  be  combined  into 
a  great  scheme  for  the  common  advan- 
tage of  the  University. 

The  Makqiiess  of  SALISBURY  re- 
gretted that  the  speeches  they  had  just 
heard  were  not  addressed  to  the  House 
on  the  second  reading,  when  he  thought 
they  would  more  properly  have  suited 
the  occasion.  It  would  seem  that  noble 
Lords  having  failed  to  address  the 
House  on  the  second  reading  had  been 
stung  by  remorse,  for  they  had  since 
sought  opportunities  of  delivering  the 
speeches  which  they  ought  to  have  deli- 
vered at  that  stage.  Now,  most  of  the 
objections  now  raised  were  answered  by 
the  propositions  in  the  BUI  before  them. 
He  never  thought  of  sacrificing  one  iota 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  Colleges  to  the 
efficiency  of  tiie  University.  AU  he 
had  contended  was  that  these  Colleges 
had  not  only  enough,  but  a  superfluity ; 
and  having  a  superfluity,  he  thought  it 
might  very  fairly  be  applied  to  the  in- 
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creasing  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Univer- 
sity,  to  which  these  OoUeges  owed  their 
influence  and  their  power.  The  interests 
of  the  Colleges  would  be  attended  to  first, 
and  those  of  the  IJniTersity  afterwards. 
The  noble  Viscount  who  had  just  spoken 
(Viscount  Midleton)  said  it  was  very 
desirable  that  some  harmonious  plan 
should  be  devised;  but  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury)  thought  it  would 
puzzle  the  noble  Yiscount  and  their 
Lordships  to  put  that  plan  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  such  a  shape  that  it  would 
not  hamper  the  Commissioners  and  pre- 
vent them  from  carrying  out  their  views. 
He  had  no  doubt  they  would  frame 
some  such  a  plan ;  and  as  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  one  hand  and  the  Col- 
leges on  the  other  were  not  to  be  locked 
up  from  one  another,  no  doubt  there 
would  be  such  a  communication  between 
them  as  would  prevent  the  possibility  of 
isolated  schemes,  such  as  the  right  rev. 
Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  appeared 
to  fear.  The  only  other  point  on  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  remark  was 
that  which  referred  to  unattached  stu- 
dents. He  believed  the  Bill  would  give 
ample  provision  for  the  encourag^ement 
of  students  not  attached  to  Colleges. 

ViscorNT  CAEDWELL  said,  that  one 
of  the  Memorials  that  had  been  pre- 
sented from  Oxford  on  this  subject 
stated  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  complete  inquiry 
into  the  revenues  and  requirements  of 
the  University  before  it  could  be  decided 
to  what  objects  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
Colleges  could  be  best  applied;  that 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1854 
great  changes  had  been  going  on  in  the 
University  and  the  Colleges ;  that  there 
was  more  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
present  state  of  the  University  and  the 
Colleges  than  there  was  in  1854;  that 
there  had  been  no  proper  discussion  in 
the  University  itself  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  applying  these  funds ;  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  obtain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge 'of  the  different  views  taken  at 
Oxu>rd  about  the  best  reforms  that  could 
be  adopted,  and  that  there  should  be  a 
thorough  faiowledge  on  the  part  of  Par- 
liament and  the  country,  not  merely  that 
knowledge  of  the  funds  which  the  Eeport 
of  the  recent  Commission  had  supplied, 
but  that  which  was  stiU  wanting,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  objects  to  which  those  funds 
could,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  be 
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applied.  Great  alarm  had  been  excited 
by  what  his  noble  Friend  opposite  had 
said  about  "  idle  Fellowships."  It  would 
be  very  easy  largely  to  endow  Chairs,  or 
to  convert  large  sums  into  new  buildings, 
and  if  that  money  should  happen  to  be 
improvidently  expended  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  recfdl  it.  There  was  a  very 
general  opinion  on  the  part  of  those 
who  had  taken  the  greatest  share  in  ad- 
vancing the  progress  of  Oxford  that,  after 
all,  those  "  idle  Fellowships  "  were  the 
primum  mobile  of  the  whole  Universily. 
He  hoped  that  the  first  things  to  which 
the  Commissioners  would  apply  them- 
selves would  be  to  ascertain  the  require- 
ments of  the  University. 

The  Dttke  of  CLEVELAND  agi«ed 
with  the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop 
of  Exeter),  who  said,  very  properly,  that 
before  you  proceeded  to  legislate  upon 
the  Colleges  you  should  ascertain  by 
some  process  or  other  what  were  the 
requirements  of  the  University  itself. 
He  believed  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
expect  a  great  increase  of  revenue  at  an 
early  date,  and  that  therefore  they 
should  not  commence  at  once  to  endow 
Professorships  out  of  the  College  funds. 

The  Eaki,  of  CAENAEVON  thought 
that  as  the  larger  points  involved  by 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  had  beeli  dis- 
posed of,  the  House  might  now  go  into 
Committee  upon  the  measure  with  ad- 
vantage. 

House  in  Committee. 

Preliminary. 

Clauses  1  (Short  title)  and  2  (Liteipre- 
tation)  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Body  of  Commissioners) 
agreed  to. 

Commissioners. 
Clause  4    (Nomination   of  Commis- 
sioners). 

Verbal  Amendments  made. 

The  Eabl  of  MOBLEY  said,  this 
was  really  the  important  clause  in  the 
BUI.  It  was  a  very  delicate  and  invidi- 
ous task  to  scrutinize  the  composition  o£ 
a  Commission — especially  when  it  con- 
sisted of  men  of  great  public  reputation 
— but  he  could  not  allow  this  clause  to 
pass  without  taking  exception  to  the 
composition  of  this  Commission.  He  felt 
it  his  duty  to  state  his  opinion — which, 
he  believed  was  shared  by  most  of  those 
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who  were  intereeted  in  TTniTersity  reform 
^that  the  Oommissioii,  as  now  oonsti- 
tnted,  was  most  tmsatisfacfoiy  to  those 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  prog^ss  of 
our  Universities.  He  must  remark,  in 
the  &i(st  place,  upon  the  absence  on  that 
Commission  as  nominated  by  the  clause 
of  any  individual  except  one  who  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
dem phase  of  Oxford.  The  gentle- 
man whose  name  stood  third  upon  the 
list,  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  was  the 
only  one  who  was  acquainted  with  Oxford 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  and  he, 
unfortunately,  was  known  there  as  a 
most  decided  partisan — although  it  was 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  views  he  held 
with  so  much  pertinacity  were  most 
honestly  entertained.  The  appointment 
of  the  Dean  of  Chichester  would  be  un- 
acceptable to  most  of  the  Colleges.  He 
must  ask  their  Lordships  whether  it  was 
right  that  so  strong  a  partizan  should  be 
appointed  on  this  Commission.  He  en- 
tirely disclaimed  being  influenced  in  this 
matter  by  what  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  had  termed  cler- 
ico-phobia — his  objection  to  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  referred  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  well-known  views  upon 
University  questions,  and  not  because 
he  was  a  clergyman.  He  hoped  that  the 
noble  Marquess  would  consent  to  strike 
the  name  of  that  gentleman  out  of  the 
clause,  and  would  substitute  for  it  one 
who,  besides  being  well  acquainted  with 
Oxford,  entertained  more  moderate  views 
on  the  questions  which  would  come  before 
the  Commission.  He  regretted  that 
owing  to  the  course  taken  by  the  noble 
Marquess  last  night  he  had  been  unable 
to  give  due  Notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  an  Amendment  upon  the  clause. 
He  now  moved  to  amend  the  clause 
"by  striking  out  the  words  "  The  very 
Severend  John  Williams  Bargon,  Dean 
of  Chichester." 

Moved  to  leave  out  ("The  very  Ee- 
verend  John  Williams  Bagon,  Dean  of 

Cbicheetei.")— {The  Earl  of  Morley.) 

Tmt  Maequess  of  8ALI8BUEY  said, 
that  the  course  taken  by  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Morley)  was  without  prece- 
dent in  moving  an  Amendment  of  such 
importance  without  having  given  Notice. 
The  list  of  the  names  of  tiie  Commis- 
sioners had  been  made  known  last  Mon- 
day, and  since  then  the  noble  Earl  had 
Jiad  ample  opportunity  of  giving  Notice 


of  his  intention  to  move  his  Amendment 
had  he  thought  fit  to  do  so.  Nothing 
could  be  more  difi&cult  than  to  meet  an 
Amendment  of  this  nature,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  discuss  in  public  the 
reasons  why  Her  Majesty's  Gfovemment 
had  selected  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
had  been  placed  on  the  Commission — it  • 
must  be  obvious  that  great  reserve  must 
be  exercised  on  such  a  subject.  When 
the  noble  Earl  said  that  the  Dean  of 
Chichester  was  a  partiazn,  that  meant 
the  Dean  of  Chichester  did  not  ag^ee 
with  the  noble  Earl.  Thit  was,  no  doubt, 
true ; — but  it  was  the  duty  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  find  gentlemen 
who  would  represent  different  colours  of 
opinion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  looking 
at  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  he 
found  that  it  would  consist  of  four  Libe- 
rals and  three  Conservatives ;  and  that 
among  the  latter  there  was  one  whose 
views  with  regard  to  University  ques- 
tions were  not  generally  entertained  by 
Conservatives.  But  because  there  was 
on  the  Commission  one  single  individual 
whose  opinions  differed  &om  those  of.  the 
noble  Earl,  it  was  said  that  his  name 
ought  to  be  struck  off  the  list  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  partizan.  He 
thought  that  this  was  a  tyranny  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Earl 
which  might  perhaps  be  justified  if  the 
Conservative  Party  were  in  a  hopeless 
minority,  but  which  certainly  could  not 
be  justified  when  Parties  were,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  tolerably  well  balanced. 
The  appointment  of  the  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester had  recommended  itself  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Oxford, 
that  though  a  clergyman  deeply  attached 
to  the  Established  Church,  he  was  not  a 
man  of  extreme  theological  views,  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Uni- 
versity, and  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
appointment  was  one  that  was  desirable. 
He  must,  however,  absolutely  decline 
entering  upon  the  invidious  task  of  ana- 
lyzing the  character  of  the  Dean  of 
Chichester,  and  all  he  could  say  was  that 
if  the  noble  Earl  pressed  his  Amend- 
ment to  a  Division,  he  should  vote 
against  it. 

The  Eart.  or  KIMBEELEY  pro- 
tested against  the  doctrine  that  uey 
were  precluded  fit)m  criticising  the  com- 
position of  the  Commission.  The  names 
of  the  Commissioners  were  in  the  Bill, 
and  were  therefore  public  property ;  and 
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88  it  was  proposed  to  entrust  very  im- 
portant powers  to  the  Oommission,  Par- 
liament had  the  right — it  was  their  duty 
— to  criticize  whatever  names  they 
thought  proper.  He  could  not  conceive 
a  more  vicious  principle  than  to  select 
men  for  this  CJommission  because  they 
were  Liberals  or  Conservatives.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  Dean  of  Chichester  being 
E laced  upon  this  Commission,  not  because 
e  was  a  Conservative,  but  because  he 
had  taken  such  a  pwt  in  University 
affairs  as  disqualified  him  from  sitting 
upon  this  Commission. 

LoED  F0EBE8,  as  a  personal  friend 
of  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  repudiated 
the  idea  that  he  was  a  partizan  in  Uni- 
versity affairs — he  would  go  forther 
and  would  assert  that  from  his  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Oxford  he 
was  most  fit  to  sit  on  this  Commission. 

LoHD  CAEUNGFOED  said,  he  had 
heard  with  surprise  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Marquess  that  the  proposal  of  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Morley)  was 
without  precedent.  The  noble  Marquess 
could  scarcely  have  forgotten  the  fact 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  former  Bill 
being  introduced  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  the  names  of  the  proposed 
Commissioners  were  canvassed  at  great 
length,  and  the  result  was,  if  not  an 
alteration  of,  at  any  rate  some  additions 
to,  the  names  proposed  in  the  BiU.  He 
understood  the  proposal  of  his  noble 
Friend  to  have  been  made  because  while 
none  of  the  eminent  men  who  could  re- 
present reforming  opinions  in  the  Uni- 
versity had  been  proposed  to  be  placed 
upon  the  Commission,  it  was  intended 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  include 
in  the  list  tiie  name  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  for  a  long  time  passed  expressed  in 
the  plainest  terms  the  strongest  tinti- 
reforming  views. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said,  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
proposed  Commissioners  were  openly  an- 
nounced in  their  Lordships'  House  on 
Monday  last,  he  was  surprised  that  no 
notice  of  intention  to  raise  objection  to 
any  of  the  names  suggested  had  been 
given,  either  publicly  or  privately.  The 
Government  had,  therefore  every  reason 
to  suppose,  until  the  noble  Lord  moved 
to  omit  the  name  of  the  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester, that  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission had  given  satisfaction.  The  only 
objection  he  had  heard  to  the  Dean  of 
Chichester  was,  that  he  was  a  partizan. 

The  Earl  of  KimherUy 


What  did  that  mean?  Why,  that  the 
Dean  was  a  man  who  held  strong  views 
on  various  questions,  and  did  not  fail  to 
express  them.  But  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  other  membersof  the  proposed 
Commission  were  in  perfect  harmony  with 
him,  or  that  they  would  refrain  on  occa- 
sion iram  expressing  their  own  opinions 
on  the  matters  with  which  they  would 
have  to  deal.  He  should  despair  of  any 
satisfactory  result  if  the  Commission  did 
not  embrace  men  of  different  views,  re- 
presenting different  schools  of  thought. 
He  thought  the  Dean  of  Chichester  would 
be  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  Commission. 

The  Eael  of  CAMPEEDOWN  said, 
he  should  support  the  proposal  to  omit 
the  name  of  Uie  Dean  of  Chichester  from 
the  Commission,  on  the  ground  that  his 
name  would  not  command  the  confidence 
of  a  very  considerable  section  of  the 
University.      

Eael  GEANVILLE  said,  the  opinions 
of  the  other  members  of  .the  Commission 
were  not  so  weU.  known  as  those  of  the 
Dean  of  Chichester.  He  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  Dean ;  but  he 
certainly  had  heard  from  the  University 
strong  expressions  of  amazement  at  the 
proposal  to  appoint  him  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners.  The  Dean  had  for  a 
long  time  held  and  expressed  extreme 
views  on  University  matters ;  and  if,  as 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  said, 
those  views  were  likely  to  be  met  and 
dealt  with  by  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, he  should  like  to  know  the 
name  of  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other 
side. 

On  Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  clause  ? 
Their  Lordships  divided : — Contents  60  ; 
Not-Contents  30 :  Majority  30. 

CONTENTS. 


Canterbury,  Archp. 
Cairns,  L.    (L.  Chan- 
ctUor.) 

Richmond,  D. 

Bath,  M. 
Hertford,  M. 
SaUfihuiy,  M. 

Beauchamp,  E. 
Belmore,  £. 
Bradford,  E. 
Cadogan,£. 


Carnarvon,  E. 
Dartmouth,  £. 
Doncaiter,  E.  {D.  Buc- 
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Feversham,  E. 
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Harrowt^,  £. 
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Shrewsburv,  E. 
Stanhope,  £. 
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Waldegrave,  E. 

Hawarden,  V.  {Tell»ri'\ 
Strathallan,  V. 

Bangor,  Bp. 
Chester,  Bp. 
Chichester,  Bp. 
Ely,  Bp. 
London,  Bp. 
Rochester,  Bp. 
St.  Asaph,  Bp. 


Acton,  L. 
Bagot,  L. 
Brodrick,L.  (r.JfiVffe. 

tan.) 
CUnbrasaill,    L.     {E. 

Soden.) 
Clinton,  L. 
Colchester,  L. 
Delamere,  L 
de  Eos,  L. 


Dunmore,  L.  {E.  Dun- 
more.) 

EllenboTOUgh,  L. 

Elphinstone,  L. 

Forbes,  L. 

Forester,  L. 

Foxford,  L.  (£  Lime- 
rick.) 

Hampton,  L. 

Harlech,  L. 

Headley,  L. 

HoTrard  de  Walden,  L. 

Massy,  L. 

Mont   Eagle,  L.    (U. 
Sligo.) 

Bamsay,  L.  {E.  Dal- 
hotuie.) 

Rayleigh,  L. 

Saltoun,  L. 

Skelmersdale,  L. 
\_Teller.'\ 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  L. 

Templemore,  L. 

Ventry,  L. 

Winmarleigh,  L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 
Saint  Albans,  D.  Boyle,  L.  {E.  Cork  and 


Somerset,!). 
Lansdowne,  M. 


Airlie,  E. 
Camperdown,  E. 
Dartrey,  E. 
(JranviUe,  E. 
Eimberley,  E. 
Morley,  E.    [Teller.'] 

Canterbury,  V. 
Cardwell,  V. 

EUeter,  Bp. 


Abinger,  L. 
Belper,  L. 


Orrery.)     [Teller.'] 
Calthorpe,  L. 
Carlin^ord,  L. 
Dorchester,  L. 
Elgin,  L.  (E.Elgin and 

Kincardine.) 
Ettrick,  L.  (X.  Kapier.) 
Foley,  L. 
Honson,  L. 
Oranmoreand  Browne, 

L. 
Penzance,  L. 
Bosebery,  L.  (E.  Rose- 

bery.) 
Seaton,  L. 
Strafford,  L.   {V.  En- 

Jield.) 
Thurlow,  L. 
"Waveney,  L. 
Wolverton,  L. 


Retohed  in  the  Affirmativt. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Yacanciea  among  Commis- 
sioners) agreed  to. 

Duration:  Proceedings. 

Clause  6  (Duration  of  the  Commis- 
sion). 

The  clause  limited  the  duration  of  the 
Commission  to  the  year  1880,  with  power 
to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  to  extend  the 
limit  to  1883. 

Thb  MAKftuiiss  OF  LAN8D0WNE 
moved  an  Amendment  limiting  the  power 
of  prolonging  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  one  year. 

Amendment  moved — 
■  Page  2,  line  17,  leave  out  after  first  ("and") 
and  insert  ("  seyenty-nine ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful 


for  Her  Majesty  if  she  think  fit,  with  the  advice 
of  Her  Privy  Council,  further  to  continue  their 
powers  until  the  end  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty.") — (The  Marqueea  of 
Zantdoume.) 

The  MAaQTTESs  of  8ALI8BUEY  feared 
that  the  effect  of  the  proposed  restriction 
might  possihly  be  the  scamping  of  the 
inquiries  in  order  that  the  labours  of 
the  Commissioners  might  be  concluded 
within  the  prescribed  time.  He  did' not 
at  all  desire  that  their  labours  should 
continue  longer  than  was  necessary; 
although  he  could  not  concur  with  those 
who  thought  that  needful  reforms  would 
not  be  carried  out  during  the  existence 
of  the  Commission.  He  believed  that 
they  would. 

Amendment  (by  Leave  of  the  Com- 
mittee) ioitkdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  7  (Chairman  and  meetings  of 
Commissioners) ;  Clause  8  (Seal  of  Com- 
missioners) ;  Clause  9  (Vacancies  not  to 
invalidate  Acts)  agreed  to. 

Statutes  for  Uhiversitg  and  Colleges. 

Clause  10  (Power  for  University  and 
Colleges  to  make  Statutes). 

The  Abchbishop  of  CANTERBTJET 
asked  whether  statutes  made  by  a  Col- 
lege before  the  Commissioners  took  the 
matter  in  hand  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  ? 

The  Makqtjess  of  SALISBUEY  said, 
that  it  was  intended  that  they  should. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  11  (Power  for  Commissioners 
to  make  statutes  for  University  and 
Colleges)  agreed  to. 

Clause  12  (Limitation  of  one  hundred 
years.) 

The  Clause  provided  that  the  Com- 
missioners shall  not  make  a  statute 
affecting  a  University  or  College  unless 
the  instrument  of  foundation  or  of  en- 
dowment thereof  was  made  or  executed 
more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act. 

The  Eael  of  MOELEY  moved,  in 
page  3,  lines  39  and  40,  to  leave  out 
("one  hundred")  and  insert  ("fifty,") 
the  alteration,  he  said,  being  necessary 
in  order  that  the  University  might  not 
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be  placed  in  a  worse  position  than  at 
present. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  said,  he  should 
vote  for  his  noble  Friend's  Amendment, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  not 
object  to  see  the  clause  left  out  of  the 
measure  altogether. 

The  Mabqtjess  of  SALISBURY  ad- 
mitted that  the  clause  raised  their  old 
Friend  "the  pious  founder"  again,  who 
had  formerly  given  so  much  trouble. 
Some  people  seemed  to  think  that  there 
should  be  no  permanence  given  to 
bequests;  and  that  what  a  man '  left 
to  day  Parliament  ought  to  dispose  of  to- 
morrow. If  this  principle  obtained,  be- 
quests would  absolutely  cease.  He  did 
not  seek  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
perpetuity  in  respect  to  charitable  be- 
quests any  more  than  in  respect  to  be- 
quests of  a  private  nature.  Now  a 
private  bequest  might,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  tied  up  for  100  years ; 
and  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in 
proposing  that  a  bequest  of  a  public 
nature  should  be  maintained  for  the 
same  period.  He  thought  their  Lord- 
ships would  confer  a  high  benefit,  not 
only  on  the  University,  but  on  the 
nation  at  large  by  establishing  the  limit 
which  he  proposed  in  the  Bill. 

Eael  GRANVILLE  said,  he  rather 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  behind  him 
(the  Earl  of  Morley) — 50  years  was  long 
enough  for  all  purposes — but  he  thought 
.  he  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  not 
moving  the  omission  of  the  clause.  He 
thought  the  noble  Marquess  had  exagge- 
rated the  danger  with  regard  to  bequests. 
As  far  as  he  had  remarked,  people  were 
now  beginning  to  see  the  inconvenience 
of  tying  up  bequests  in  too  close  a 
manner,  and  the  desirability  of  leaving 
them  more  open  to  be  decided  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  The  great 
convenience,  to  his  mind,  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  that  it  was  not  creating  any 
new  precedent,  but  was  maintaining  the 
exact  principle  which,  some  years  ago, 
Parliament  laid  down. 

The  Mabqitess  of  BATH  said,  this 
Bill  would  establish  a  state  of  things 
which  might  be  expected  to  last  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years. 

The  Eael  of  KIMBEELEY  observed, 
that  events  moved  rapidly  now-a-days. 
Some  limitation  less  than  100  years  was 
desirable. 

The  Eael  of  CAENAEVON  said. 
Parliament  ought  to  take  care  not  to 

The  Earl  of  Morley 


frighten  Founders,  and  flist  in  the 
matter  of  limitation  it  would  be  well 
to  err  on  the  safe  side* 

ViBcomrr  CAEDWELL  said,  that 
looking  to  the  change  which  time  was 
constantly  making  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  bequests  of  Founders 
were  applied,  it  was  extremely  probable 
that  Founders  would  prefer  to  leave  their 
foundations  to  the  discretion  of  Parlia- 
ment at  the  end  of  50  years. 

The  Maeqxtbss  op  SALISBXJEY  said, 
he  would  accept  the  Amendment  pro- 
visionally, leaving  the  Government  free 
to  deal  with  it  as  they  might  think  fit  at 
any  future  stage  of  the  BiU  in  either 
House. 

Then  Amendment  made;  the  words 
"one  hundred"  being  struck  out,  and 
the  word  "fifty"  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agretd  to. 

Clause  13  (Eegard  to  main  design  of 
Founder)  agreed  to. 

Clause  14  (Provision  for  Education, 
religion,  &o.). 

Eabl  GEANYILLE  moved,  in  page  4, 
line  10,  after  ("  requisite,")  to  insert — 

"  and  they  shall  make  or  continue  Buch  pro- 
vision as  they  think  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  instruction  and  worship  in  the  Uni- 
versity or  College ;  and  after  making  such  pro- 
vision they  shall  as  regards  aU  University  or 
Colle^  emoluments  or  offices  have  regard  to  the 
ensurmg  and  shall  make  such  statutes  as  are 
necessary  for  the  ensuring  the  same  being  con- 
ferred according  to  personal  merit  and  fitness ; 
and  (except  in  so  far  as  is  requisite  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religious  instruction  and  worship)  none 
of  the  tests,  conditions,  or  obligations  referred 
to  in  the  third  section  of  the  Universities  Tests 
Act,  1871,  or  in  the  provisoes  thereto,  shall  be 
imposed  or  continued  as  part  of  the  conditions 
of  eligibility  to  or  of  tenure  of  any  University  or 
College  emolument  or  office." 

The  noble  Earl  said,  that  the  object  of 
his  Amendment  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
restriction  that  at  present  existed  in  re- 
ference to  clerical  Fellowships.  He  did 
not  for  a  moment  pretend  to  say  that 
the  clerical  were  not  equal  to  the  lay 
Fellows  at  Oxford,  but  ne  maintained 
that  the  presumption  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  open  Fellowships.  The  most 
distinguished  men,  even  if  they  intended 
to  be  de^ymen,  naturally  looked  upon 
an  open  ^llowship  as  a  greater  honour 
and  prize,  and  they  would  compete  for 
one  and  obtain  it ;  while,  on  the  other 
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hand,  menof  infeiior  ability  would  com- 
pete for  a  clerical  Fellowship.  If  they 
wished  to  attract  the  best  men  to  the 
University  and  to  retain  them  there — if 
they  wished,  aboye  all,  to  secure  the 
beet  men  for  secular  education  at  the 
Universily — they  must  throw  open  the 
Fellowships  to  them  all.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  doubt  among  those  who 
had  most  considered  the  question  whe- 
ther any  advantage  was  gained  even  for 
the  Church  itself  by  maintaining  those 
strictly  clerical  Fellowships.  Cases  not 
unfrequently  happened  that  men  of  the 
highest  character,  the  greatest  ability, 
and  the  greatest  culture  absolutely  re- 
fused to  take  Holy  Orders,  being  very 
much  influenced  by  scruples  they  felt  in 
regard  to  the  pecuniary  temptations  held 
out  to  them,  and  also  by  the  opinion 
which  they  feared  others  would  probably 
entertain  as  to  the  motives  wuich  go- 
verned them.  It  was  also  a  scandal  to 
the  Church  And  to  religion  that  young 
men  should  be  tempted,  through  the  re- 
striction now  imposed  on  these  Fellow- 
ships, to  take  Orders  without  feeling 
their  fitness  for  so  sacred  a  calling. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  Heads  of  Col- 
leges, was  there  anything  more  likely  to 
weaken  authority  and  impair  discipline 
than  that  they  should  have,  as  was  often 
the  case,  at  the  head  of  a  College  a 
clergyman — very  respectable  no  doubt, 
but  who  in  point  of  natural  talents  and 
acquiremente  was  very  inferior  to  the 
able  men  over  whom  he  was  called  upon 
to  preside  ? 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  that 
BO  far  as  his  experience  went,  the  au- 
thorities had  not  power  to  remove  the 
restrictions  by  which  only  clerical  can- 
didates coidd  obtain  Fellowships. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFOED  protested 
against  the  clerical  Fellows  beinff  con- 
sidered as  a  class,  and  spoken  of  as  if 
they  were  inferior  in  attainments  to  the 
others.  Up  to  the  time  of  taking 
Holy  Orders  they  mixed  with  others  and 
partook  of  the  same  amusements  and 
same  studies,  and  if  the  restrictions  com- 
plained of  were  removed  to-morrow, 
there  would  be  an  equal  number  of  young 
men  applying  for  admission  to  Holy 
Orders.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  question  with  which  they  were  now 
dealing  was  created  by  the  last  Act  for 
University  reform;  he  believed  that 
these  clerical  Fellowships  were  created 
under  the  existing  Act  as  a  sort  of  a  com- 


pensation to  the  Church  for  privileges 
that  the  Act  took  away  from  it.  But  it 
was  a  monopoly,  and  he  believed  an  in- 
jurious one.  He  was  therefore  willing 
that  the  restrictions  in  respect  of  cleric^ 
Fellowships  should  be  removed.  He 
doubted,  however,  whether  it  would  be 
an  unmixed  good.  He  was  afraid  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  some 
Colleges  in  which  many  of  the  Fellows 
were  not  Christians;  it  was  therefore 
very  desirable  to  take  care  that  provision 
was  made  for  religious  instruction  and 
worship  in  each  College.  It  would  be  a 
seriour  risk  for  a  boy  who  had  been  re- 
ligiously brought  up  at  home  to  enter  a 
CoUege  in  which  he  would  have  no  op- 
portunity of  hearing  one  word  or  seeing 
one  practical  example  that  woidd  lead 
him  to  live  there  as  a  Christian. 

Tb£  Mabquess  of  SALISBURT  said, 
he  did  not  urge  the  maintenance  of 
clerical  Fellowships  on  the  ground  of  the 
benefit  which  would  thereby  be  given  to 
the  Church  of  England — he  urged  it  in 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  the 
particular  community  in  which  we  lived. 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  who  had  just 
spoken  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  told  their 
Lordships,  with  a  great  deal  of  candour, 
that]  there  were  Colleges  in  which  some 
of  the  Fellows  were  not  Christians.  He 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  was  afraid 
that  was  an  undoubted  fact.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  proposed  clause  of  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  provided  for 
religious  instruction,  but  it  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  government  of  the  Colleges, 
and  the  Colleges  were  governed  by  their 
Fellows.  Whatever  else  you  might  say 
of  a  clergyman,  you  might  say,  with  at 
all  events  an  approach  to  probability, 
that  he  was  a  Christian.  That  could  not 
be  said  with  any  certainty  of  the  Fellows 
to  whom  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
alluded.  If  you  had  a  certain  element 
of  clerical  Fellowships  in  CoUeges,  you 
had  a  security  for  a  certain  element  of 
Christian  government.  If  you  eliminated 
that  element,  whatever  security  you 
might  give,  or  profess  to  give,  for  reli- 
gious teaching,  you  would  have  no  secu- 
rity whatever  that  those  provisions  should 
not  be  neutralized  by  the  anti-Christian 
teaching  of  Fellows  in  whom  the  govern- 
ment of  CoUege  might  be  vested.  That 
element  was  the  main  argument  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  clerical  Fellow- 
ships. As  long  as  they  placed  the  go- 
vernment of  Colleges  in  persons  selected 
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absolutely  without  any  reference  to  their 
moral  qualifications,  so  long  would  some 
such  security  as  was  aflfoirded  by  this 
clause  be  absolutely  necessary.  Another 
question  which  was  raised  by  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Earl  was  whether  lay- 
men should  be  allowed  to  become  Heads 
of  Colleges.  In  his  opinion,  consider- 
able injury  would  be  done  to  the  Uni- 
versities, they  would  be  brought  into 
disrepute,  and  parents  would  be  seriously 
alarmed  if  some  very  distinguished  per- 
sons holding  the  views  referred  to  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  were  placed. at  the 
head  of  any  of  the  Colleges.  Such  an 
event  would  be  deplorable,  and  disastrous 
to  the  University.  The  Bill  did  not  pro- 
fess to  deal  with  the  constitution  of  the 
University.  The  Heads  were  the  point 
where  the  Colleges  touched  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  if  they  removed  the  restrictions 
now  existing,  they  would  alter  the  cha- 
racter of  the  constituency  which  elected 
the  Hebdomadal  CouncU  and  the  essen- 
tially Christian  character  of  University 
government.  This,  however,  was  a 
question  that  involved  a  much  larger 
subject  than  this  Bill  proposed  to  deal 
with. 

The  Eaiil  of  MOELEY  supported 
the  Amendment.  He  protested  against 
the  present  restriction  as  one  injurious 
to  the  Colleges  and  to  the  University  at 
large,  by  preventing  men  of  distin- 
guished ability  being  selected  for  the 
Headships  because  they  did  not  happen 
to  be  clergymen. 

The  Bishop  of  ELY  said,  it  would 
be  a  great  discouragement  to  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  at  Cambridge,  who 
were  now  exerting  themselves  with  much 
success  to  raise  the  study  of  theology,  if 
the  clerical  Fellowships  were  to  be  swept 
away.  There  was  much  difficulty  even 
now  in  supplying  parishes  with  clergy- 
men educated  at  the  Universities,  and 
if  the  clerical  Fellowships  were  to  be 
abolished  that  difficulty  would  be  largely 
increased. 

Lord  HATHEELEY  supported  the 
Amendment,  remarking  that  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  where,  for  a  few 
years,  he  held  one  of  what  were  called 
the  "  idle  Fellowships,"  there  existed  no 
clerical  Fellowships  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  at  Oxford.  The  candidates  for 
Fellowships  entered  upon  their  examina- 
tions without  even  knowing  who  were  or 
were  not  about  to  take  Holy  Orders,  the 
only  condition  attending  the  holding  of 

The  Marqueu  of  SaHtbury 


Fellowships  being  that  at  the  end  of 
seven  years  after  taking  his  degree  of 
M.A.  a  FeUow  was  compelled  either  to 
take  Orders  or  to  resign  his  Fellowship. 
Even  this  restriction  was,  to  his  mind, 
objectionable,  in  that  it  put  a  strain 
upon  the  consciences  of  Fellows;  and,  on 
the  whole,  he  thought  it  was  not  to  the 
interest  either  of  the  Colleges  or  the 
Universities  to  retain  the  restriction, 
even  in  a  modified  form.      

The  Abchbishop  of  CANTEEBXJEY 
thought  it  important  that  their  Lordships 
shomd  clearly  understand  the  real  ques- 
tion before  them.  As  far  as  he  under- 
stood the  matter,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  Bill  to  prevent  either  a  diminution 
in  the  number  or  the  entire  abolition  of 
clerical  Fellowships ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was  whether  such  diminution  or 
abolition  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioners  to  determine  as 
they  considered  best  in  each  instemce  in 
reference  to  this  matter,  or  whether  they 
should  be  fettered  by  an  instruction  con- 
tained in  an  Act  of  Parliament  which 
would  render  it  obligatory  upon  them  to 
follow  a  particular  course.  For  his  own 
part,  he  thought  it  would  be  the  wisest 
course  to  leave  the  Commissioners  free 
to  exercise,  or  re&ain  from  exercising  a 
power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Bill  as 
drawn  by  the  Government.  If  theAmend- 
ment  of  the  noble  Earl  was  adopted,  they 
would  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  Commis- 
sioners in  this  matter ;  whereas,  if  they 
followed  the  present  practice,  whatever 
was  done  would  be  done  under  due  con- 
sultation and  deliberation  with  each  Col- 
lege as  to  how  far  these  clerical  restric- 
tions ought  to  be  diminished.  He  fully 
agreed  with  much  that  had  been  said 
of  the  evil  of  the  lately  introduced  sys- 
tem of  clerical  Fellowships.  He  was  not 
one  of  those  alarmists  who  thought  that 
by  such  a  change  as  that  proposed  the 
University  would  be  nn-Cbristianized ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thoroughly  believed 
there  would  always  be — both  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  in  that  of  Cam- 
bridge— maintained  the  same  amount  of 
Christianity  which  was  found  to  exist  in 
the  nation.  They  need  not  alarm  them- 
selves if  the  Amendment  was  adopted ; 
but,  for  his  part,  he  would  on  the  whole, 
prefer  the  Bill  as  it  stood. 

The  Eahl  of  KIMBEELEY  said, 
that  the  question  involved  in  the  Amend- 
ment was  one  of  principle,  not  of  detail, 
and  ought  to  be  decided  by  Parliament 
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and  not  by  the  Commissioners.  He  had 
hoped  the  most  rev.  Prelate  would  have 
given  it  his  support.  The  argument  of 
the  noble  Marquess  put  him  forcibly  in 
mind  of  what  had  occurred  during  the 
debate  on  the  Tests  BiU.  Every  en- 
deavour was  made  by  the  noble  Marquess 
to  show  that  that  was  a  dangerous  mea- 
sure; but,  with  all  his  ingenuity,  the 
noble  Marquess  had  not  invented  such 
an  argument  then  as  he  had  put  forward 
that  night — namely,  that  clerical  Fel- 
lowships would  operate  as  an  indirect 
test — it  was  in  order  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  University  should  not  get 
into  non-Christian  hands  that  the  clerical 
test  was  to  be  maintained.  This  was  a 
proceeding  in  the  teeth  of  the  Tests  Act 
— the  discovery  of  a  mode  of  thwarting 
the  spread  of  free  thought  in  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  retention  of  an  indirect 
test.  Nevertheless,  they  had  accepted 
the  principle  that  the  Universities  should 
be  open  to  all,  free  from  all  tests,  and 
had  trusted  to  the  natural  strength  of 
Christianity  to  maintain  itself. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  observed 
that  no  one  was  less  open  to  a  charge  of 
unfairness  than  the  noble  Earl  who  had 
just  spoken ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
unfair  than  the  imputation  that  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 
had  so  arranged  the  BiU  as  by  a  device 
to  retain  an  indirect  clerical  test. 

Thb    Earl    of    KIMBEELEY    ex- 

Elained :  he  had   not   referred  to  the 
till,  but  to  the  argument  of  the  noble 
Marquess. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE:  The 
real  point  in  issue  was  clearly  contained 
in  the  clause  and  the  Amendment — 
namely,  whether  the  Commissioners 
should  have  power  to  say  where  and 
how  far  clerical  Fellowships  should  be 
abolished.  The  point  was,  what  did  the 
Bill  propose ;  and  it  was  unfair  to  sug- 
gest that  there  was  anything  in  the  Bill 
which  did  not  leave  the  Commissioners 
perfectly  free  to  act  as  they  thought  fit, 
and  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  case,  in  respect  to  those 
clerical  Fellowships.  But  it  was  said 
that  the  Commissioners  might  exceed 
their  powers — suppose  them  to  say  there 
should  be  no  clerical  Fellowships  at  all 
— well,  what  would  happen  then  ?  The 
whole  thing  was  within  the  power  of 
Parliament — the  Bill  required  that  every 
statute  should  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  did  not  require  that  both 


Houses  should  agree  in  rejecting  what 
was  disapproved,  because  it  was  suffi- 
cient that  either  House  objected,  and  it 
was  disallowed.  What  further  safeguard 
could  be  required  than  this — that  if  the 
Commissioners  exceeded  their  discretion, 
the  matter  was  absolutely  in  the  control 
of  their  Lordships'  House  ? 

ViscoTJNT  CAEDWELL  said,  that  the 
real  question  raised  by  the  clause  and 
the  Amendment  was,  whether  this  matter 
was  one  that  should  be  decided  by  Par- 
liament or  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioners.  The  proposition  of  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Granville)  was  that, 
after  providing  for  religious  instruction 
and  worship,  all  the  emoluments  of  the 
Colleges  should  be  open  to  the  nation. , 
In  this  way  they  would  be  made  what 
they  should  be — national  institutions; 
and  the  moral  evil  would  be  done  away 
with,  that  young  men  should  be  told 
that  there  were  pecuniary  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  professing  a  particular 
form  of  religious  belief.  All  the  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  decision  of  that 
question  were  before  their  Lordships. 
It  was  not  one  of  detail,  to  be  settled 
according  to  particular  circumstances, 
but  one  to  be  decided  on  general  prin- 
ciples.   

The  Eael  of  HAREOWBY  thought 
they  should  not  overlook  this  fact,  that 
the  giving  of  a  religious  education  was 
the  main  object  of  our  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  further,  that  it  was 
most  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  that 
the  clergy  should  be  brought  up  in  our 
Universities,  and  not  be  driven  into 
separate  theological  schools.  He  thought 
that  within  certain  limits  the  Univer- 
sities should  be  specially  connected  with 
the  Church  of  the  nation,  and  that  there- 
fore the  Commissioners  should  not  be 
tied  up  so  that  they  would  be  bound  to 
aboli^  clerical  Fellowships. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  said  a  few  words 
in  reply. 

On  Question?  The  Committee  divided: 
— Contents  40 ;  Not -Contents  67 :  Ma- 
jority 17. 
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Besohed  in  the  Negative. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Clsuee  15  (Objects  of  Statutes  of 
University). 

Thb  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
moved  the  addition  of  words  providing 
for  tenaporary  or  occasional  Professor- 
ships, Lectureships,  or  Beaderships  in 
any  art  of  science.  His  purpose  was  to 
provide  for  t^e  case  of  there  being  re- 
sident at  the  XTniversity,  whose  services 
the  UniversitT'  might  be  glad  to  retain 


by  nominating  him  to  such  a  temporaiy 
office  as  was  indicated  in  the  Amend- 
ment— a  person  specially  versed  in  some 
particular  subject. 

Moved,  in  page  4,  line  25,  after  sub- 
section (6),  to  insert  the  following  sub- 
sections : — 

"  («.)  For  providing  for  temporary  or  occa- 
sional professorships,  lectureships,  or  readerships 
in  any  art  or  Bcience ; 

"  (4.)  For  providing  for  the  instruction  and 
discipline  of  members  of  the  University  not 
being  members  of  any  College  or  HalL" — {The 
Marqueet  of  Lantdomne.) 

The  Mabqtjess  of  SAIJSBTJRT  said, 
the  provision  suggested  by  the  noble 
Marquess  was  perfectly  imnecessaiy;  be- 
cause, tmder  the  existinglaw,  it  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  the  University  to  do 
what  the  noble  Marquess  proposed  out 
of  funds  of  its  own. 

On  Question  ?  Retolvedmiha Negativt. 

Thb  Abohbishop  of  OANTEBBUBY  : 
My  Lords,  the  Amendment  of  which  I 
have  g^ven  Notice  calls  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  importance  of 
diminishing  the  expense  of  Univer- 
sity education.  The  Bill  before  your 
Lordships'  House  refers  rather  to  the 
improvement  of  the  University  arrange- 
ments for  its  present  students,  and  not 
to  the  admission  of  a  class  now  excluded. 
The  Eoyal  Commissioners  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  their  Report  of 
1852,  stated  their  conviction  that  it  was 
most  desirable  to  make  provision  for 
the  admission  of  a  class  of  students  whose 
poverty  makes  the  University  at  present 
inaccessible  to  them.  Li  Page  35  of  their 
Beport  they  allude  to  the  various  repre- 
sentations on  this  subject  which  had  beea 
brought  before  the  public,  and  especially 
to  one  memorial  supported  by  die  au- 
thority of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  of 
the  noble  Earl  now  sitting  on  my  left, 
who  was  at  that  time  Viscount  Sandon, 
and  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

My  Lords,  I  rejoice  to  know  that  ia 
consequence  of  changes  introduced  into 
the  University  of  Oxford  since  the  date 
of  the  Beport  I  have  quoted,  the  number 
of  undergraduate  students  has  increased, 
from  about  1,500  to  about  2,500.  But 
no  one,  I  presume,  will  say  that  this  in- 
creased number  represents  what  ought  to 
be  the  proportion  of  young  men  receiving 
University  education,  out  of  the  millions 
of  the  population  of  this  country.    Your 
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Lordships  have  heard  from  one  of  mj 
right  reverend  Brethren  this  evening, 
that  there  is  a  daUv  increasing  difficulty 
in  obtaining  candidates  for  Holy  Orders 
who  have  received  a  University  educa- 
tion.   I  do  not  attribute  this  to  any  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  young  men  or 
their  parents  to  seek  a  University  edu- 
cation.   I  do  not  myself  believe  that 
there  is  any  widely  extended  fear  of  im- 
Ghristian  influences  at  work  in  Oxford, 
or  that  this  fear  deters  students  from 
seeking  to  enter  the  University.  I  believe 
that,  though  certain  young  men  among 
the  College  Fellows  and  Tutors,  intoxi- 
cated by  a  sense  of  the  unbounded  liberty 
which  recent  changes  appeared  to  them  at 
first  to  have  introduced,  have  frora.  time 
to  time  spoken  or  written  very  foolish 
words,  yet  a  more  sober  cast  of  thought 
is  gradually  prevailing,  and  that  Oxford, 
like  Cambridge,  will  be  found  very  fairly 
to  represent  the  deeply-seated  Christian 
feelings  of  this  Christian  nation.    We 
have    heard    from    one    of   my    right 
reverend  Brethren,  the  Yisitor  of  more 
than  one  College  in  Cambridge,  that  in 
his  University  the  number  of   young 
men  of  the  highest  intelligence  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  Holy  Orders 
is  on  the  increase.    And  in  this  respect, 
as  Cambridge  has  often  in  other  matters 
been  ready  to  follow  Oxford,  so  I  be- 
lieve Oxford  will  not  be  slow  to  follow 
Cambridge. 

My  Lords,  it  is  from  no  fear  of  conta- 
gion of  opinion  that  the  clergy,  for  ex- 
ample, hesitate  to  send  their  sons  to 
Oxford.    It  is  because  they  are  poor  and 
the  education  of  the  Universities  is  ex- 
pensive; poorer   now  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  from  the  fact,  that, 
while  the  numbers  of  the  clergy  are 
greatly  increased,  the  funds  available  for 
their  maintenance  are  not  increased  in 
proportion.      My   Lords,    numbers    of 
Snglish  parents  are  knocking   at    the 
door  of  the  Universities  to  obtain  admis- 
fiion  for  their  sons,  if  only  they  may  be 
admitted  at  a    cost   which    is    within 
their  means.    It  is  a  great  advantage 
that  the  plan  devised  by  the  original 
IRoyal  Commission  —  at  first  violently 
opposed,  but  at   last,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  heartily  accepted,  by  the  Uni- 
versity— of   admitting  unattached  stu- 
dents, not   members   of  any  College, 
to  the  benefits  of  University  teaching, 
lias  borne  such  good  fruit,  that  there 
are  this  year  reported  to  be  some  250 


snch  students  at  Oxford,  living  according 
to  that  scale  of  cheapness  which  their 
poverty  prescribes.    I  rejoice  also  that 
there  are  a  great  number  of  students 
living  at  a  very  moderate  cost  in  Keble 
College.    That  institution,  valuable  as 
it  is,  can  by  no  means  contain  all  the 
poor  scholars  who  ought  to  frequent  the 
University  —  and   many,    perhaps,   for 
various  reasons,  might  hesitate  to  as- 
sociate themselves  with  that  institution 
even  if  it  could  receive  all.    In  the  old 
days,  my  Lords,  poor  students  were  sent 
in  large  numbers  to  the  Universities 
through  eleemosynary  foundations,   or 
by  private  charity  of  individuals.     In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  thus  that  poor 
scholars    rose    often    from    the   lowest 
rank,  to  fill  and  adorn  the  highest  posts 
in  Church  and  State.    Do  not  let  it  be 
said,  my  Lords,   that    competitive  ex- 
aminations  to  open    scholarships   and 
Fellowships  supply  all  wants.    Admir- 
able as  is  this  system  of  open  competi- 
tion for  distributing  the  prizes  of  suc- 
cessful Study  and  of  intellect,  such  prizes, 
unless  multiplied    to    a  degree   which 
wouldfaiakethem  cease  to  be  distinctions, 
cannot  meet  the  wants  to  which  I  refer. 
We  require  cheap  education,  available 
not  only  for  exceptionally  clever  lads,  but 
for  all  who  have  ability  to  rise  and  serve 
the  country  usefully  in  Church  and  State, 
if  only  they  can  be  properly  trained. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  to  gain  the 
great  prizes  of  the  University  a  youth 
requires,  not  only  excellent  abilities  and 
soimd  health,  but  also  in  most  cases  an 
expensive  preparatory  education.    We 
ask  a  cheap  education  for  those  who 
wish  to  live  cheaply,  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  rewards  and  helps  to  enable 
deserving  poor    students    to    maintain 
themselves  at  the  University.    It  may 
be  said  that  subscriptions  have  been 
raised  and  committees  formed  to  assist 
in  this  object,  and  the  source  of  pri- 
vate charity  is  not  dry.  ,  But,  my  Lords, 
it  is   not   charity  that   these   persons 
ask;    it  is  the  opportunity   of  living 
quietly,  modestly,  and  cheaply,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  University  privfleges.    Do 
not  let  it  be  said  that  the  unattached 
students  can  gain  scholarships  in  Col- 
leges.   My  Lords,  it  is  a  mockery  to  say 
to  such  a  young  man,  as  I  have  been 
speaking  of,  who  is  struggling  to  main- 
tain himself  on  some  £80  or  £60  a-year, 
that  he  may  gain  a  scholarship  of  £40 
or  £50  in  a  College  where  he  will  be 
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expected  to  live  at  the  rate  of  some  £150 
or  £200.    We  desire  that  the  unattached 
students  should  have  some  direct  benefit 
from   the    superfluous   wealth   of  the 
Oolleges.    These  Colleges  were  founded 
mainly  for  poor  students — ^the  applica- 
tion of  a  portion  of  their  superfluous 
wealth  will  not  be  unfitting  to  the  pur- 
pose which  I  have  suggested.    If  it  be 
true  that  one  College  divides  annually 
some  £35,000  a-year  and  does  not  edu- 
cate a  gfreater  number  of  young  men 
than  others  which  have  an  income  of 
£7,000  or  £8,000,  does  it  not  seem  rea- 
sonable that  provision  should  be  made 
to  facilitate  the  education  of  poor  stu- 
dents out  of  some  portion  of  this  in- 
come, especially  as  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that    the  education    of   such    students 
was    a   main    object    of  the  founders 
of  such  Colleges  ?   We  desire  then  first, 
that,  as  Balliol,  Oriel,  Exeter,  and  all 
other  Colleges  have  scholarships  tenable 
only  by  persons  who  become  members 
of   these    societies,   so  the  unattached 
students  may  have  scholarships  of  their 
own,  open  indeed  to  public  competition 
in   the  whole   University,  but  tenable 
only  like  the  College  scholarships  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  join  the  society 
of  the  unattached,  and  to  conform  to  the 
rules  which  govern  that  body.    More- 
over, we  can  see  no  reason  why  salaries 
out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Colleges 
shotdd  not  be  assigned  to  Tutors  and 
Lecturers  of  the  unattached,  that  thus 
really  good  instruction  may  be  secured 
to  them  at  a  rate  of  payment  within 
their  means.   We  do  not  desire  that  our 
clergy  should  be  trained  at  a  distance 
from  our  Universities  in  seminaries  se- 
parate from  the  laity.    It  is  no  doubt 
well  that  in  many  cases  they  should  have 
a  special  professional  training,  either  at 
Oxford  or  elsewhere,  after  their  gene- 
ral liberal  education  has  been  finished ; 
but  it  is,  I  f uUy  believe,  the  general  wish 
of  the  Bishops,  as  well  as  of  our  candi- 
dates for  ordination  and  their  parents, 
that    our    future    clergy    should   mix, 
during  the  period  of  their  education,  with 
young  men  preparing  for  secular  pro- 
fessions, and  should  have  the  full  advan- 
tages of  that  general  and  enlightened 
culture  which  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
in  small  theological  Colleges,  but  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  a  great  University. 

I  have,  as  is  natural,  spoken  chiefly 
of  the  claims  of  the  clei^  in  this 
matter.    I  venture  to  repeat  again,  that 
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the  present  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  a  general  rule,  have  had 
the  benefit   of  being   themselves  edu- 
cated at  one  or  other  of  our  ancient 
Universities,   and   that   they  desire  a 
similar   privilege    for   their   sons,   but 
the    expense    of   University  education 
stands  much  in  their  way.    It  is  one 
of  their  peculiar  functions,  in  an  age 
and  country  given  to   money-making, 
and  in  which  money  is  worshipped,  to 
exhibit  both  to  rich  and  poor  an  example 
of  those  higher  humanizing  influences, 
which  a  man  of  very  moderate  wealth 
or  even  of  straitened  means,  but  of  cul- 
tivated mind,  may  exercise  in  a  position 
secured  to  him  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
through  those  qualities  of  refinement 
which  fit  him  well  to  discharge  its  duties. 
The  clergy,  I  say,  are  anxious  in  the 
struggle  for  subsistence,  which  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  country  brings 
upon  them,  to  be  enabled  by  self-denial, 
amid  many  discouragements,  to  secure 
for    their  sons  the   blessings    of   that 
culture  which,  in  their  own  experience, 
they  highly  prize.    Therefore,  they  ask 
your  Lordships  to  consider  their  case, 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  ask  in  vain. 
But,  my  Lords,  it  is  not  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  for  the  clergy  that  I  would  speak. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  on  this  subject  in 
the  community  generally,  and  especially 
among^  all  the  less  wealthy  classes, 
whose  interests  it  touches.    I  hold  in  my 
hand  a  Petition  in  favour  of  the  Amend- 
ment which  I  have  the  honour  to  pro.- 
pose,  a  Petition  well  worthy  your  Lord- 
ships' attention.    It  comes  from  the  East 
of  London,  and  is  signed  by  clergymen, 
schoolmasters,  artizans,  mechanics,  and 
others.     The    list  of    names  presents 
a  remarkable  combination.    I  observe, 
among  others,    the   name  Bradlaugh, 
journalist.    The  petitioners  desire  that 
by  cheapening  ed\ication  in  the  Univer- 
sities, Parliament  may  open  access  to 
the  highest  training  to  those  promising 
sons  of  the  poor,  who,  if  they  could  only 
obtain  the  advantages  secured  to  their 
richer  brethren,  might  rise,  and  become 
ornaments  of  the  higher  professions,  and 
useful  servants  in  every  Departmentof  the 
State.  I  believe,  my  Lords,  that  the  feel- 
ing on  this  subject  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  theEastof  London,  from  which  thisPe- 
tition  emanates,  but  that  you  will  find 
some  supplement  to  the  present  College 
and  University  system  is  much  desired 
throughout  the   whole  kingdom.      It 
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might  be  visionary  to  expect  that  our 
ancient  Universities  should  ever  be 
crowded  again  with  such  numbers  of 
students  as  are  reported  to  have  resorted 
to  them  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  a  totally 
different  condition  of  society  from  the 

S resent ;  but,  still,  I  think  that  their  in- 
uence  over  the  whole  nation  might  be 
extended  by  such  a  change  as  I  advo- 
cate, and,  for  my  own  part,  I  should 
prefer  that  they  should  thus  influence 
the  mass  of  society  by  attracting  more 
students  within  their  walls,  before  they 
beg^n  to  pay,  as  has  been  proposed,  for 
sending  down  lecturers  to  promote  edu- 
cation in  our  large  manufacturing  or 
commercial  towns. 

I  hold,  my  Lords,  in  my  hand  a  letter 
explanatory  of  the  Petition  to  which  I 
have  referred.  This  letter  states  that 
the  Petition  is  signed  by  parents  of  the 
boys  who  have  got  scholarships  in  the 
elementary  schools,  and  my  attention  is 
directed  to  the  case  of  a  weaver's  son, 
whose  name  need  not.be  mentioned,  who 
having  obtained  the  Laurence  scholar- 
ship from  a  school  in  Bethnal  Green, 
has  gone  to  the  City  of  London  School, 
the  master  of  which  has  told  his  father 
that  he  expects  to  get  him  on  sufficiently 
that  he  may  be  prepared  for  Oxford.  He 
and  two  others  from  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood are,  I  am  told,  the  first  boys 
who  have  got  scholarships  from  elemen- 
tary schools  under  recent  arrangements; 
and  it  is  urged  that  the  cheapening  of 
Oxford  education  would  come  just  in 
time  to  be  of  use  to  many  such.  My 
correspondent  informs  me  that  some 
Bucb.  opening  as  I  propose  is  much  de- 
sired by  the  mord  intelligent  work- 
men in  the  East  of  London,  and  that 
the  absence  of  it  under  present  arrange- 
ments is  much  deplored.  Your  Lord- 
ships will,  therefore,  see  that  the 
Amendment  I  have  proposed  is  one 
which  reaches  far  beyond  the  interests 
of  the  poorer  clergy,  and  would  secure  a 
boon  to  all  who  are  not  wealthy  in  aU 
classes  of  society. 

I  must  apologize  for  occupying  so 
much  of  your  Lordships'  time  at  this 
late  hour.  Had  time  permitted  much 
more  might  have  been  said  on  the 
subject  I  have  brought  under  your  no- 
tice. It  is  of  great  national  import- 
ance in  reference  to  the  social  relations 
of  the  various  classes  of  the  community, 
and  somehow  it  has  scarcely  as  yet  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserves  in  the 
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discussions  on  this  Bill.  There  is  a 
widely  spread  desire  that  University 
education  should  not  continue  to  be 
henceforward,  as  it  has  too  much  been 
hitherto,  a  mere  aristocratic  luxury; 
but  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  shonld. 
be  open  not  in  name  only,  but  in  reality, 
to  all  who  can  hope  to  profit  by  the  edu- 
cation they  impart. 

Moved,  inline  30,  after  sub-section  (7.), 
to  insert  the  following  sub-section : — 

"  (8.)  For  diminishing  the  expense  of  TTniTer- 
sity  education  by  founding  scholarships  tenable 
by  unattached  students  not  members  of  any 
College,  or  by  paying  salaries  to  the  teachers  of 
such  students,  or  otherwise." — {The  Lord  Arch- 
tuhop  of  Canterbury.) 

The  Maequess  of  SALISBURY  had 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
subject  included  in  the  most  rev.  Pre- 
late's Amendment.  He  thought  all  the 
objects  of  the  noble  Marquess's  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne's)  Amendment 
would  be  obtained  by  that  of  the  most 
rev.  Prelate,  and  it  would  be  more  con- 
venient if  the  former  were  withdrawn. 

The  Maeqtjess  of  LANSDOWNE 
said,  he  would  leave  it  to  their  Lord- 
ships to  judge  between  the  two  Amend- 
ments. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  inserted' 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  16  (Objects  of  Statutes  for 
Colleges  in  themselves). 

The  Eabl  of  AIELIE,  who  had  given 
Notice  to  move  an  Amendment,  in  page  5, 
line  2,  leave  out  ("  other  than  the  head- 
ship ");  line  19,  after  ("them")  insert — 

"Provided,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Commissioners  to  annex  to  the  headship  of  a 
College  any  office  which  is  restricted  to  per- 
sons in  holy  orders,  or  the  holder  of  which  is 
required  to  subscribe  any  article  or  formulary 
of  faith,  or  to  make  any  declaration  or  take 
any  oath  respecting  his  religious  belief  or  pro- 
fession,  or  to  ooii£>nn  to  any  religious  observ- 
ance, or  to  attend  or  abstain  from  attending 
any  form  of  public  woTship,  or  to  belong  to  any 
specified  church,  sect,  or  denomination," 

said :  The  Amendment  which  I  have 
now  to  submit  to  you  stands  on  a  some- 
what different  footing  from  that  which 
has  just  been  proposed  by  my  noble 
Eriend  (Lord  Granville).  He  proposed 
that  it  should  be  obligatory  on  the  Com- 
missioners to  thi'ow  open  sJl  Fellowships 
and  other  collegiate  offices,  with  the  ex- 
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oeption  of  a  limited  number.  The  effsct 
of  my  Amendment,  if  your  LordshipB 
should  accept  it,  will  he  to  enable  the 
Commissioners  to  throw  open  the  Head- 
ships, but  not  to  oblige  them  to  do  so. 
I  confess  it  was  with  some  surprise  that 
I  saw  that  the  Commissioners  were  to 
be  restrained  firom  touching  the  Head- 
ships. The  noble  Marquess  when  he 
introduced  the  Bill  gave  us  no  intimation 
that  he  intended  to  restrict  the  powers  of 
the  Commissioners  in  this  direction.  On 
the  second  reading  every  one  of  us  who 
spoke  from  this  side  objected  to  the 
exception  made  in  the  case  of  Healdships, 
and  asked  the  noble  Marquess  why  be 
had  departed  in  this  respect  from  the 
precedent  of  the  Act  of  1854,  and  why 
he  had  sought  to  maintain  the  clerical 
restrictions  on  the  Headships — for  that 
is  the  question  really  at  issue — in  the 
teeth  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  1852.  But  the  noble 
Marquess  not  only  did  not  reply  to  our 
objections — he  did  not  even  condescend 
to  notice  them.  And  it  is  only  now, 
when  we  have  gone  into  Committee, 
and  have  reached  the  clause  which  con- 
tained this  reactionary  provision,  that 
we  can  hope  to  obtain  from  the  noble 
Marquess  some  statement  of  his  reasons. 
I  have  referred  to  the  Act  of  1854,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  limitation  in  this 
BiU  of  the  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sioners with  regard  to  the  Headships  is 
the  more  striking,  inasmuch  as  in  other 
respects  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
Commissioners  are  larger  and  more  in- 
definite than  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  Act  of  1854.  In  every  other  respect 
the  Commissioners  under  this  Bill  may 
deal  as  they  please  with  the  Colleges. 
They  may  make,  for  example,  such  root- 
and-branch  changes  in  the  matter  of 
Fellowships  as  may  alter  entirely  the 
composition  of  the  Governing  Body. 
They  may  suppress  any  number  of  Fel- 
lowships, and  devote  the  revenues  so 
acquired  to  founding  Professorships  to 
be  employed  as  bribes,  as  the  noble 
Marquess  told  us,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  men  of  science  to  enlist  on  the 
side  of  the  Church  ;  but  they  must  not 
touch  the  Headships  nor  relax  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  clerical  restrictions 
which  now  exist ;  and  this  clause,  while 
it  ties  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  removing 
the  present  clerical  restrictions,  yet  leaves 
it  open  to  them  to  impose  such,  restric- 
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tions  where  they  do  not  now  exist.  If 
you  look  at  the  fourth  sub-section,  you 
will  see  that  the  Commissioners  may 
make  provision  "  for  annexing  any 
emolument  held  in  the  College,  to 
any  ofiB.ce  in  the  College,  on  such 
tenure  as  to  the  Commissioners  seem  fit, 
and  for  attaching  to  the  emolument  in 
connection  with  the  office  conditions  of 
residence,  study,  and  duty,  or  any  of 
them."  The  Commissioners  may  there- 
fore annex  a  Lectureship  or  Beadership 
in  divinity  or  some  office  of  that  kind, 
which  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  University  Tests  Act,  to 
the  Headship  of  a  College  where  there 
is  now  no  obligation  to  take  Holy  Orders, 
or  to  subscribe  any  religious  test.  The 
clause,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  enables 
the  Commissioners  to  impose  new  tests 
and  restrictions  on  the  Headship,  while 
it  bars  them  from  relaxing  those  which 
now  exist.  I  think  you  will  now  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which 
this  clause  has  been  drawn,  and  the 
animus  which  pervades  the  Bill  gene- 
rally. I  do  not  know  whether  in  moving 
this  Amendment  I  shall  expose  myself 
to  the  taunt  which  the  noble  Marquess 
threw  out  against  us  on  the  second 
reading,  that  we  are  afflicted  by  what 
he  caUed  "  derico-phobia ;"  but,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  I  can  at  any  rate  re- 
tort upon  the  noble  Marquess  that  in 
framing  this  clause  he  has  shown  him- 
self more  ecclesiastically-niinded  than 
the  right  rev.  Bench.  Of  the  seven 
eminent  persons  who  constituted  the 
Commission  of  1 852,  which  unanimously- 
recommended  that  the  Headships  should 
be  thrown  open,  five  were  clergymen. 
One  of  the  Members  of  that  Commission 
was  the  most  rev.  Primate.  Another 
was  the  then  Bishop  of  Norwich.  But 
not  only  was  the  change  recommended 
by  Members  of  the  right  rev.  Bench ; 
they  have  also  given  their  assistance 
and  co-operation  in  carrying  it  into  effect. 
A  few  years  since  Balliol  College  abo- 
lished the  clerical  restrictions  on  its 
Headship.  But  this  could  not  have  been 
done  without  the  sanction  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  who  presides  over  the  diocese 
of  London,  and  who  is  visitor  of  that 
College.  So  that  a  measure  which  these 
right  rev.  Prelates  have  strongly  recom- 
mended and  assisted  in  giving  efifect  to, 
appears  to  the  noble  Marquess  to  be  so 
dreadful,  and  so  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  that  he  secures 
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the  earliest  opportonity  of  patting  a 
stop  to  anything  now  being  done  in  wat 
direction,  and  of  reyersing  as  far  as  pos- 
sible what  has  been  done  already.  I  do 
not  think  I  need  detain  yon  at  any 
length  by  arg^uing  in  farour  of  that 
which  has  already  been  supported  by 
such  high  authority.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  yon  are  more  likely  to  get  a 
competent  person  if  you  have  a  consi- 
derable number  to  select  from  than  if 
your  choice  is  limited  to  those  who  hap- 
pen to  be  in  Holy  Orders.  Nobody  ob- 
jects to  a  clergyman  being  appointed  to 
the  Headsh^of  a  OoUege  if  ne  is  fit  for 
the  post.  What  we  object  to  is  that 
the  choice  should  be  restricted,  and  that 
you  shall  run  the  risk  of  appointing  a 
man  who  is  not  so  fit  as  others,  merely 
because  he  happens  to  be  in  orders.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  must  be  bad  for  the 
College,  and  that  it  places  the  individual 
himseK  who  is  appointed  over  the  heads 
of  better  men  in  a  false  position ;  and 
the  Commissioners  of  1852  point  out 
that  you  are  very  likely  not  to  get  the 
best  men  even  from  among  the  clerical 
PeUows  to  whom  your  choice  is  restricted. 
They  refer  to  their  evidence  to  show  that 
the  person  selected  is  often  not  the  best 
man,  but  the  Fellow  who  happens  at  the 
time  of  the  vacancy  to  be  the  incumbent 
of  the  best  living,  because  the  Fellow 
to  whom  that  living  will  fall  next 
naturally  uses  his  influence  in  favour  of 
the  incumbent,  so  as  to  secure  the  living 
for  himself.  There  is  a  practical  illus- 
tration at  this  moment  in  Oxford  of  the 
mischief  of  these  clerical  restrictions. 
The  case  is  one  which  is  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  opposite,  as  he  is  ex  officio  visitor 
of  the  College  (Oriel)  to  which  I  refer. 
It  happens  that  the  Provost  of  Oriel, 
Dr.  Hawkins,  is  incapacitated  by  age 
and  infirmity  from  disckai^ng  the  duty 
of  Provost.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
is  usually  understood  for  the  College  to 
submit  three  names  to  the  visitor  that 
he  may  fix  upon  one.  That  was  done  in 
the  case  of  Oriel,  and  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  selected  Mr.  Mimro,  a 
gentleman  who,  I  believe,  has  gained 
great  distinction  at  the  ITniv^rsity,  so 
that  by  common  consent  Mr.  Munro  is 
the  fittest  man  take  the  leading  part  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  College. 
But  if  a  vacancy  were  to  occur,  Mr. 
Munro  could  not  succeed  to  the  Frovost- 
fihip,  because  he  happens  not  to  be  in 


Holy  Orders,  and  there  is  a  oanoniy  at- 
tached to  liie  Provostship.  The  CoUege 
has  long  desired  to  have  the  Provost- 
ship detached  from  the  canoniy.  Some 
time  since  they  brought  in  a  private 
Bill  for  that  purpose,  but  it  did  not 
pass.  I  think  the  noble  Marquess  could 
tell  us  something  about  the  means  by 
which  it  was  defeated.  As  regards  the 
feeling  of  the  Colleges  on  the  matter, 
Balliol  and  others — among  them,  I  think, 
Merton  and  University — have  petitioned 
for  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
Headships.  I  do  not  think  now  whether, 
in  the  face  of  these  authorities  I  have 
cited,  the  noble  Marquess  will  allege  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  of  Chris- 
tianity as  a  reason  for  retaining  these 
restrictions.  I  am  content  to  leave  him 
to  settle  that  matter  with  the  right 
rev.  Prelates  who  have  recommended 
that  the  Headships  shall  be  thrown 
open,  and  who  have  co-operated  in  doing 
so.  But  the  noble  Marquess  has  so  often 
put  himself  forward  as  the  champion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  seems  so 
thoroughly  to  have  persuaded  himself 
that  every  one  who  does  not  share  his 
views  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
University  and  the  Church  of  England 
must  be  hostile  to  that  Church,  that  I 
should  like  before  I  sit  down  to  be  al- 
lowed to  say  a  word  on  that  matter. 
For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  Church 
of  England  would  have  been  in  sorry 
plight  by  this  time  if  her  safety  or  her 
healthy  life  had  depended  on  her  ac- 
ceptance of  the  nostrum  which  has  from 
time  to  time  been  prescribed  for  her  by 
the  noble  Marquess.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess has  shifted  his  ground  a  good  deal 
from  time  to  time.  During  the  progress 
of  the  University  Tests  Act  the  noble 
Marquess  seemed  to  think  that  the  safety 
of  the  Church  depended  on  the  rigorous 
exclusion  of  Dissenters  from  all  Univer- 
sity and  Collegiate  prizes,  and  on  the 
discouragement  as  far  as  possible  of  the 
reading  of  such  books  as  those  of  Kant 
and  Hegel.  Evidently,  if  it  had  been 
practicable,  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
placed  books  of  this  kind  in  an  Index 
Expurgatorius.  Now,  no  doubt  as  re- 
gards the  policy  of  exclusion,  the  noble 
Marquess  is  stiD  consistent,  though  he 
is  obUged  to  work  within  narrower  limits. 
But  as  regards  Science  and  Philosophy 
he  has  changed  his  tactics  altogether. 
Science  and  Philosophy  are  no  longer 
to  be  suppressed,  but  the  philosopher 
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and  the  men  of  science  are  to  be  bought. 
They  are  to  be  bribed  by  lucrative  Pro- 
fessorships and  other  posts  of  that  kind 
to  give  their  countenance  to  dogmas  in 
■which  they  may  or  may  not  believe.  I 
do  not  think  tikis  last  idea  of  the  noble 
Marquess  can  be  described  as  a  happy 
thought,  either  as  regards  the  philoso- 
phers or  the  Church.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  men  whose  lives  are  passed  in 
scientific  research  or  philosophical  in- 
vestigations are  likely  to  be  nattered  or 
conciliated  by  being  likened  to  those 
mercenary  bands  who  used  to  sell  their 
services  to  the  highest  bidder.  And  as 
to  the  Church,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
fate  which  has  invariably  befallen  every 
nation  and  every  dynasty  which  relied 
on  the  support  of  mercenary  troops  is  so 
viary  encouraging  as  to  induce  the  Church 
to  adopt  this  new-fangled  policy  of  the 
noble  Marquess.  But,  for  my  part,  I 
do  not  think  the  Church  requires  to  be 
bolstered  up  by  any  of  those  clever  ex- 
pedients of  which  the  noble  Marquess  is 
so  fond.  So  long  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  that  legitimate  hold  en  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  England 
which  she  derives  from  the  purity  of 
her  doctrines,  and  the  virtues  and  abili- 
ties of  her  ministers,  she  has  no  need 
either  to  buy  off  her  opponents  or  to 
seek  to  maintain  a  spurious  and  factitious 
influence  by  monopolizing  endowments 
which  ought  to  be  conferred  on  the  can- 
didates, not  because  they  happen  to  be- 
long to  this  or  that  religious  denomi- 
nation, but  by  reason  of  their  personal 
merits  and  fitness. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out  ( ' '  other 
headships.")— (21S«  Earl  of  AirUe). 

The  MAEQrEss  of  SALISBURY 
said,  the  noble  Earl  had  made  a  long 
speech  which  had  very  little  reference  to 
the  clause  itself,  though  it  dealt  with  a 
great  number  of  other  subjects.  He 
could  not  accept  the  Amendment.  At 
that  late  hour  he  would  not  go  into  all 
the  arguments  he  might  give;  and  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  refer  the  noble 
Earl  to  the  Bill  itself.  This  question  of 
the  Headships  was  the  precise  question 
on  which  the  Colleges  touched  the  Uni- 
versities. In  framing  this  Bill  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  anxious 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  con- 
stitution of  the  University  and  its  rela- 
tion with  the  Colleges.  The  former 
question  had  been  settled  by  previous 
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legislation ;  and  by  this  Bill  they  did 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  either  the 
government  of  the  University  or  the 
government  of  the  Colleges  within 
themselves.  The  Headships  were  part, 
of  the  constitution  of  the  University, 
and  if  they  were  touched  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  University  would  be  modi- 
fied, and  he  did  not  think  that  the  power 
of  dealing  with  those  offices  shoiUd  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission- 
ers. If  the  emolimients  of  the  Head- 
ships were  diminished  their  character 
would  be  altered,  and  thus  a  complete 
change  in  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity might  be  brought  about.  On 
this  ground,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
was  not  desirable  that  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Earl  should  be  accepted. 

LoED  CAELINGFOED  said,  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury) appeared  to  have  forgotten  that 
within  the  last  few  years  Parliament 
had  declared  that  Oxford  was  a  national 
and  essentially  a  lay  University.  But 
this  Bill  proposed  that  the  Headls  of  Col- 
leges should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  re- 
stricted to  members  of  the  Church  of 
England — which  would  be  inconsistent 
with  a  national  and  lay  establishment. 
The  Amendment  did  not  say  that  they 
should  not  be  so  if  the  FeUows  of  the 
College  chose  to  elect  them. 

Eael  GEANVILLE  was  understood 
to  refer  to  the  possibility  of  a  conflict 
between  the  Colleges,  who  might  desire 
to  remove  the  restriction,  and  the  Go- 
verning Body,  who  might  desire  to 
retain  it. 

The  Eabl  of  MOELET  said,  their 
Lordships  were  placed  in  some  difficulty 
by  not  having  before  them  copies  of 
the  Memorials  of  several  Colleges,  which, 
the  Government  hadpromisedto  produce, 
but  had  as  yet  not  been  printed  and  cir- 
culated. He  had,  however,  seen  some  of 
them,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  favour 
of  the  omission  of  the  words  proposed  by 
his  noble  Friend  to  be  left  out.  There 
was  no  intention  to  impair  the  dignity 
or  reduce  the  emoluments  of  the  Head- 
ships of  Houses.  It  would  tend  to  in- 
crease their  dignity  if  restrictions  on 
the  appointment  of  the  man  most  com- 
petent to  fill  the  position  were  removed. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  supported 
the  Amendment. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  said,  it 
seemed  to  him  somewhat  extraordinary, 
after  the  discussion  on  the  14th  clause. 
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when  they  had  reftised  to  take  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  an  im- 
portant matter  of  principle  which  many 
of  their  Lordships  thought  ought  to  be 
decided  by  Parliament  itself,  the  authors 
of  the  Bill  should  now  contend  that  the 
Commissioners  were  not  to  be  trusted 
with  the  application  of  that  principle 
to  the  Headships.  He  must  express  his 
great  surprise  that  the  Commissioners 
bad  not  been  more  carefully  selected,  so 
-that  they  might  be  more  thoroughly 
trusted. 

On  Question,  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
clause  ?  Their  Lordships  divided: — Con- 
tents 55 ;  Not-Contents  44 :  Majority  1 1. 

CONTENTS. 
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CaitiiB,  L.    (Z.   Chan- 
etlltr.) 

Bidunond,  D. 

Bath,M. 
Exeter,  M. 
Hertford,  Mr. 
Salisbory,  H. 

Bathurst,  K 
Beauchanm,  E. 
Belmore,  E. 
Bradford,  E. 
Codogan,  E. 
Carnarvon,  E. 
Doncaster,  E.  (D.  Sue. 

cleueh    and    Qutmt- 

berry.) 
FeTersham,  E. 
Bardwicke,  E. 
Harrowbv,  E. 
Jersey,  E. 
Mabnesbury,  E. 
Onalow,  E. 
Oxford,  E. 
Shrewsbury,  E. 
Stanhope,  E. 
Waldegiaye,  E. 

Hawaiden,  V.  [Tetter.'\ 
Sidmouth,  V. 
Btrathallan,  y. 


Chichester,  Bp. 
Ely,  Bp. 
Bochester,  Bp. 


(J?. 


Bangor,  Bp. 


Bagot,  L. 
Cluibiaasill,    L, 

Sodm.) 
Clinton,  li. 
Colchester,  L. 
Delamere,  L. 
de  Bos,  L. 
Dunmore,  L.  (£  Jhm- 

mort.) 
Ellenborough,  L. 
Elphinstone,  L. 
Forbes,  L. 
Forester,  L. 
Foxford,  L.  {S.  Zime- 

riek.) 
Hampton,  L. 
Harlech,  L. 
Headley,  L. 
Howard  de  Walden,  L. 
Inchiquin,  L. 
Massy,  L. 
Oramnore  and  Browne, 

Baglan,  L. 
Saltonn,  L. 
Skebnersdale,  L. 

[Ttlkr.] 
Templemore,  L. 
Ventry,  L. 
Winmarleigh,  L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Canterbury,  Arohp. 

Cleveland,  D. 
Devonshire,  B. 
Saint  Albans,  D. 
Somerset,  D. 


Camperdown,  E. 
Cowper,  E. 
Dartrey,  E. 
Dncie,  E. 
OranTille,  E. 
Kimberley,  E. 
Morley,  £. 


Lanadowne,  M. 

Canterbury,  V. 
Airlie,  E.    [Teller.']         Cardwell,  V. 

YOL.  CCXXVin.   [thibo  SSEIE8.] 


Halifax,  V. 

Chester,  Bp. 
Exeter,  Bp. 
London,  Bp. 
Oxford,  Bp. 
St.  Asaph,  Bp. 

Aberdare,  L. 
Acton,  L. 
Belper,  L. 
Blachford,  L. 
Boyle,  L.  \{£.  Cork  and 

Orrery.)     [Teller.'] 
Brodrick,L.(r.Jfi(««- 

ton.) 
Carlingf  ord,  L. 
Cottesloe,  L. 


De  Tabley,  L. 

Elgin,  L.  (£.  Elgin  and 

Kincardine.) 
Ettrick,  L.  (X.  N<^er.) 
Foley,  L. 
Houghton,  L. 
Lawrence,  L. 
Monson,  L. 
Bayleigh,  L. 
Bomilly,  L. 
Rosebery,  L.  (£  Soie- 

bery.) 
Strafford,  Ij.  {T.  Bn. 

Jield.) 
Thnrlow,  L. 
Waveney,  L. 
Wolverton,  L. 


Amendment  ntgativtd. 

House  rttunud;  House  to  be  again 
in  Committee  (on  Be-commitment)  on 
Thurtday  next. 

OFFICE    OF   THZ    CLEBK    OF    THE    PABLIA- 

uEirrs  Am)   office   of  the  OEirrLE- 

MAN  USHEB  OF  THE  BLACK  BOD. 

Select  Committee  appointed :  The  Lords  fol- 
lowing were  named  of  the  Committee : 


Ld.  Chancellor. 
Ld.  President. 
Ld.  Privy  SeaL 

D.  Saint  Albans. 
Ld.  Chamberlain. 
M.  Lansdowne. 
M.  Salisbury. 

M.  Bath. 
Ld.  Steward. 

E.  Devon. 

E.  Doncaster. 
E.  Tankerville. 
E.  Carnarvon. 


E.  Oranville. 

E.  Kimberley. 

E.  Sydney. 

"V.  Hawarden. 

v.  Hardinge. 

v.  Eversley. 

L.  Colville  of  Culroas. 

L.  Ponaonby. 

L.  Bedesdale. 

L.  Colchester. 

L.  Skelmeisdale. 

L.  Aveland. 


House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Twelve 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Five  o  dock. 


HOUSE     OP    COMMONS, 
Jf^idtty,  ZUt  March,  1876. 


MDTDTES.]  —  Select  Comhitteb  —  Metro- 
politan Fire  Brigade,  nominated;  Local  Go- 
vernment and  Taxation  of  Towns  (Ireland), 
nominated;  Bridges  (Biver  Thames),  ap- 
pointed; Post  Office  (Telegraph  Department), 
appointed  and  nominated. 

Public  Bills — Committee — Cattle  Disease  (Ire- 
land) •  [94]— E.P. 

Committee — Report — Drugging  of  Animals  *  [86]. 

Contidered  at  amended  —  Mutiny  * ;  Marine 
Mutiny*. 
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AaMCULTtTRAL  HOLDINGS  (ENGLAND) 
ACT— THE   ECCLESIASTICAL   COM- 
MISSIONERS.—QUESTION. 

Me.  JOSEPH  COWEN  asked  the 
honourable  Member  for  West  Surrey, 
Whether  the  Ecclesiastical  Oommis- 
sioners  intend  to  allow  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  to  come  into  operation  on 
the  estates  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners ? 

Mb.  CUBITT  :  Sir,  the  agents  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  instructions,  have  issued 
notices  to  the  Commissioners'  tenants  in 
the  following  form : — 

"  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  187S. 
— ^The  Ecclesiastical  Conmussioners  have  deter- 
mined rather  to  embody  the  provisions  of  the 
aboTe  Act  in  future  agreements,  than  to  annex 
them  to  existing  agreements,  and  we  therefore 
transmit  on  the  other  side  a  notice  that  your 
contract  of  tenancy  remains  unaffected  by  the 
Act.  The  Commissioners  approve  the  principle 
of  the  Act,  and  are  quite  willing  to  add  to  their 
contracts  of  tenancy  such  of  its  ^ovisiona  as 
may  be  expedient  in  each  case.  We  shall  he 
glad  to  hear  from  you  to  what  extent  you  desire 
to  vary  your  existing  contract  of  tenancy." 

These  notices  are  based  upon  three 
reports  from  the  Commissioners'  sur- 
veyors, which  hare  this  day,  upon  my 
Motion,  been  ordered  to  be  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House. 

THE   CrVTL    SERVICE  —  WRITERS    AT 

THE  CUSTOMS  OUT-POBTS. 

QUESnON. 

Me.  M'LAEEN  (for  Mr.  Cowan) 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  the  Order  in  Council  of  12th 
Februaiy,  Clause  12,  applies  to  the 
writers  at  the  Customs  Out-Ports ;  and 
if  not,  whether  its  provisions  are  to  be 
eventually  applied  to  them  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEB  in  reply,  said,  that  the  Order  in 
Council  referred  to  in  the  Question,  was 
not  applicable  to  the  writers  at  the 
Customs  out-ports,  the  reason  being  that 
that  Order  was  confined  to  those  masses 
of  the  Civil  Service  referred  to  in  the 
1st  and  2nd  Keports  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry.  The  3rd  Beport  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  related  to 
the  out-port  officers  of  the  Customs  and 
other  Departments,  and  the  writers  were 
included  in  that  Eeport.  The  Treasury 
were  at  present  in  communication  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  regard 


to  the  potition  of  the  out-pott  of&aen, 
and  if  it  were  found  that  the  ciroum- 
stanceB  of  the  writers  at  the  out-ports 
were  sufficiently  similar  to  those  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  present  Order  re- 
lated to  make  it  right  to  extend  it  to 
them,  it  would  be  so  applied. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS— THE  ROYAL 
COURT    OP    JERSEY.  —  QUESTION. 

Ms.  LOCKE  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther the  Boyal  Court  of  Jersey  has 
lodged  "  au  greflfe  "  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  Eriendly  and  other 
Societies,  and  not  registered  same  in 
accordance  with  an  Order  in  Council  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  last  Saturday  week  an  Act  of 
Parliament  relating  to  Friendly  and 
other  Societies  was  presented  to  the 
Eoyal  Court  of  Jersey,  together  with  the 
Order  in  Council,  directing  its  registra- 
tion. The  Court  lodged  it  au  greffe  for 
examination ;  but  on  Monday  last,  after 
examination,  the  Court,  instead  of  order- 
ing the  registration  of  the  said  Act,  re- 
ferred it  to  the  States. 


NAVY— THE  ROYAL  YACHT. 

QUESTIOir. 

Caftain  PIM  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  it  is  a  fact 
that  Captain  His  Serene  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Leiningen,  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  Eoyal  Yacht  under  his 
command,  has  applied  to  have  "Mar- 
tin's anchor  "  supplied  to  the  "  "Victoria 
and  Albert,"  and  whether  this  applica- 
tion was  refused ;  and,  upon  whom 
would  the  responsibility  devolve  in  the 
event  of  a  casualty  arising,  such  as  re- 
cently occurred  to  H.M.S.  "Serapis," 
with  his  Eoyal  Highness,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  onboard? 

Me.  HUNT:  It  is  not  the  fact.  Sir, 
that  any  such  application  has  been  made 
by  the  captain  of  the  Eoyal  Yacht. 


LAW   AND   JUSTICE—"  KIMBERLEY  v. 
CROSSLE  Y  "—COSTS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  Sebjeaitt  SHEELOCE!  asked 
Mr.  Attorney  (General,  Whether  his  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  case  of 
"Kimberley  v.  Crossley,"  which  was 
tried  last  week  at  the  Abingdon  County. 
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Oonrt  before  Mr.  W.  H.  Oooke  and  a 
speoud  jury,  the  facts  of  which  are  stated 
in-the  "Hour"  newspaper  of  Uie  25th' 
March,  as  follows : — 

"  The  plaintiff  was  an  agricultnral  labourer. 
The  defendant,  a  baronet,  who  was  riding  over 
the  lands  of  the  plaintiff's  employer.  The 
plaintiff  seized  the  bridle  of  the  trespasser's 
horse  and  demanded  his  name.  He  was  there- 
upon beaten  by  Sir  Charles  Crossley,  first  with 
his  whip,  and  then  with  his  stirrup  irons,  by 
which  he  was  so  injured  as  to  be  unable  to  work 
for  a  long  time.  A  iroedal  jury  awarded  him 
£2d  damages,  but  the  Judge  refused  to  give  him 
costs;" 

and,  whether  this  was  a  constitutional 
exercise  of  judicial  discretion  in  refer- 
ence to  costs  ? 

Thb  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL,  in 
reply,  said,  that  since  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  gave  Notice  of  the 
Question,  his  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  case,  and  to  the  report  of  it  in 
Th«  Hour  newspaper.  It  would,  he 
thought,  be  found  on  investigation  that 
the  report  did  not  contain  a  very  full 
or  accurate  statement  of  the  facts.  It 
appeared  that  the  defendant,  a  young 
man  under  21  years  of  age,  and  the 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Crosdey,  M.P., 
was  no  doubt  guilty  of  violence,  and 
perhaps  of  excessive  violence;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  had  been  treated  with 
g^at  violence  by  the  plaintiff  and  a  man 
who  accompanied  him  at  the  time  the 
occurrence  took  place.  Therefore,  he 
thought  the  Judge  might  well  doubt 
whetiber  the  finding  of  the  jury  was 
altogether  satisfaototy,  and  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety,  as  he 
did,  of  granting  a  new  trial.  As 
to  the  costs,  he  understood  that  the 
statement  in  the  newspaper  was  in- 
accurate. The  learned  Judge  did  not 
withhold  the  costs  from  the  plaintiff, 
but  reserved  the  question  of  costs  till  the 
next  Court.  As  to  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  Question,  he  trusted  the  Hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  not  think 
him  guilty  of  want  of  courtesy,  if  he 
said  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to  reply 
to  that  part  of  it  under  the  circumstances. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  not  his  duty, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  to  subject  to  criticism  the 
decisions  of  competent  Judges  in  the 
administration  of  justice  —  gentlemen 
over  whom  he  had  no  jurisdiction.  It 
would  be  most  unjust  to  subject  to  cri- 
ticism the  conduct  of  a  Judge,  especially 
when  he  had  reason  to  believe  tiiat  the 


Judge  had  not  taken  the  course  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  taken. 

Ms.  Sbbjxant  SHEBLOOE:  gave 
Notice  that  on  that  day  week  he  should 
call  attention  to  the  full  facts  of  the  case 
and  move  a  Besolution. 


CHITRCH  OF  ENGLAND— THE  DORE 
BURIAL  CASE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MOEGAN  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  it  is  not  the  fact 
that  the  Eev.  J.  T.  F.  Aldred,  the  in- 
cumbent of  Dore,  near  Sheffield,  recently 
refused  to  inter,  with  the  customary 
Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, a  child,  named  Sanderson,  the  son 
of  one  of  his  parishioners,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  child  (although  baptised 
in  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at 
Dore,  had  not  been  baptised  by  himself ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  such  refusal  is  not 
contrary  to  Law  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  was  unable  to  give  any  further 
information  than  he  had  afforded  on  a 
previous  occasion.  He  had  written  to 
inquire  into  the  matter,  but  had  not  yet 
received  any  answer.  All  he  could  say 
was,  that  if  the  facts  as  stated  in  the 
Question  were  correct  such  conduct  would 
be  contrary  to  law. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1870— 

SCHOOL  BOARD  TEACHERS. 

QTTESTIOII. 

Me.  EICHAED  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  CouncU,  If  he  is  aware 
that  the  School  Board  of  Burston-with- 
ShimpUng,  Norfolk,  in  advertising  for  a 
certificated  mistress,  offer  a  salary  of  £60 
per  annum — 

"with  £5,  in  addition,  if  the  mistress  will 
take  charge  of  the  Sunday  School,  and  occa- 
sionally play  the  organ  in  Church ;" 

and,  whether  a  School  Board  can  legally 
make  such  arrangements  and  apply  their 
funds  to  such  purposes  ? 

Viscount  SANDON  :  I  have  no  doubt, 
Sir,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Merthyr 
has  correctly  quoted  the  advertisement ; 
but  he  does  not  tell  me  in  what  news- 
paper it  was  issued,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  was  not  aware  of  it  till  I  saw  his 
Question.  The  House  will,  I  am  sure, 
agree  with  me  that  grave  inconvenience 
might   be  caused  if  I  undertook  the 
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censorship  of  the  advertisemeiits  of 
schools  boards  for  teachers.  The  two 
other  points  of  his  Question  I  will  at 
once  answer.  As  to  the  legality  of 
arrangements  being  made  by  a  school 
board  for  their  teacher  to  play  the  oi^an 
in  a  church  or  to  teach  in  a  Sunday 
school,  we  were  advised  in  a  somewhat 
similar  case  that  such  arrangements  are 
legal.  I  must  at  the  same  time  remind 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Education 
Department  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Sunday  occupation  of  the  teachers,  or 
with  their  religious  views  and  obser- 
vances, and  that  the  Department  has  no 
duty  respecting  teachers  in  public  ele- 
mentary schools  under  the  present  law 
beyond  that  of  seeing  that  they  are  lay 
persons,  are  certificated,  conduct  their 
schools  properly  and  respectably,  and 
give  the  requisite  number  of  hours  of 
efficient  seciilar  instruction  in  accordance 
with  the  Code.  As  !to  the  second  part 
of  the  Question,  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  legality  of  charging  the  rates  with 
payments  in  return  for  duties  connected 
with  Sundaylschools,  churches,  orchapels, 
is  quite  a  different  matter.  With  such 
questions,  however,  I  have  no  power 
whatever  to  interfere  officially,  and  it 
rests  entirely  with  the  auditor  under  the 
reg^ations  of  the  Local  Gk>vemment 
Board  to  examine  and  decide  whether 
the  expenditure  of  school  board  is  such 
as  may  lawfully  be  made.  I  assiune,  of 
course,  that  the  payment  in  question 
was  to  be  made  out  of  money  raised  by 
rate  and  not  out  of  any  other  fund.  I 
cannot  but  say  that  if  I  was  a  member 
of  a  school  board  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  sanction  the  burdening  of  the 
rates  with  payments  to  teachers  for  mat- 
ters such  as  tJiose  in  the  advertisement, 
which  Parliament  has  not  placed  under 
the  control  of  school  boards. 


HIGHWAY   BOARDS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  GOLDNEY  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Whether 
he  intends  in  his  proposed  Highway  Bill 
to  afford  facilities  to  Highway  Boards  to 
acquire  the  power  and  control  over 
coimty  and  hundred  bridges  within  their 
respective  districts  ? 

Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said  the  Highways  Bill  would  afford 
facilities  for  dealing  with  these  struc- 
tures in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
Question.    He   did   not   say  the   BiU 


would  rarj  the  inddence  of  the  charge 
which  now  fell  upon  the  oounty  rates ; 
but  there  were  d&erent  categories  of 
county  bridges  which  might  be  dealt 
with  in  different  ways. 

ARMY— THE  GUARDS— SPECIAL  AL- 
L0WANC3ES.— QUESTION. 

Me.  AETHTJE  MOOEE  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  What  are  the 
other  "  Special  Allowances  "  besides  an 
allowance  for  band  expenses  which  the 
sum  of  £13,190,  voted  for  the  Foot 
Guards  in  Vote  1,  Sub-head  E,  of  the 
Army  Estimates,  is  intended  to  defray  ? 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  would  not  trouble  the  House 
by  reading  a  long  list  of  the  "  special 
allowances"  in  question;  but  ii  the 
hon.  Member  would  move  for  their  pro- 
duction they  should  be  laid  on  the 
Table. 


ARMY— MOBILIZATION  OF  CORPS— THE 
VOLUNTEERS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  HAYTEE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  provisional 
battahons  of  Volunteers  will  be  allowed 
to  attend  the  Manoeuvres  when  the  two 
Army  Corps  are  mobilised  during  the 
month  of  July,  and,  if  not,  whether  any 
other  opportunities  for  exercise  with  the 
Eegular  Troops  will  be  offered  to  Volun- 
teer Corps  during  the  ensuing  summer  ? 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  not  intended  to  call  out  the 
Volunteers  in  connection  with  the  Army 
Corps  to  which  they  did  not  belong; 
but  he  hoped  that  at  Aldershot  in  ti^e 
month  of  August  opportunities  would 
be  afforded  to  the  Volunteers  to  exercise 
with  the  Eegular  troops. 

NAVY— NAVAL   INTERPBETERS. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  HANBUEY-TRAOY  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  How  many 
Officers  have  quaUfied  as  Interpreters  in 
Foreign  Languages  under  the  Admiralty 
Circular  of  the  21st  July  1874,  specifying 
the  number  that  have  taken  out  let  and 
2nd  class  certificates  respectively ;  if  he 
will  state  the  number  that  are  now  serv- 
ing and  in  receipt  of  the  extra  allowance 
as  Interpreters;  and,  whether  it  is  his 
intention  to  cany  out  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  "  Higher  Edu- 
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cation  of  Naval  Officers,"  of  permitting 
Officers  whilst  unemployed 

"to  viait  Foreign  Countries  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  their  lang^nages,  pliu:ing  them  on 
full  pay,  and  allowing  the  a^rord  of  Harbour 
Service  Time  if  on  their  return  they  should  pass 
the  prescribed  examination  f  " 

Me.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  the  nam- 
ber  of  naval  officers  who  had  qualified 
in  the  manner  referred  to  was  five,  of 
whom  three  had  taken  a  first  and  two  a 
second-class  certificate.  He  was  unable 
to  say  how  many  were  now  serving  and  in 
receipt  of  the  extra  allowance  as  inter- 
preters. As  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
adopt  it. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT,  1876  —  LOCAL 
BOABD  ELECTIONS— QUESTION. 

Sm  JOHN  KENNAWAY  asied  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  Whereas  imder  section  11  of 
Schedule  II.  of  "The  Public  Health 
Act,  1S75,"  it  is  enacted  that  a  person 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  elec- 
tion of  a  Local  Board,  unless  he  has 
been  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  and 
has  paid  all  rates  made  on  him ;  whe- 
ther, in  view  of  the  pending  elections, 
he  would  state  if  occupiers  of  houses, 
the  owners  of  which  have  compounded 
for  the  payment  of  rates,  are  entitled  to 
vote  under  this  Schedule  ? 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  the  question  raised  by  his  hon. 
Friend  was  one  of  some  legal  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  an  opinion  was 
given  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
six  years  ago,  and  that  it  was  now  some- 
what doubtftil  whether  that  opinion 
could  be  maintained.  He  was  indis- 
posed to  express  a  decided  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  especially  just  now,  when 
BO  many  elections  were  pending ;  but  he 
would  refer  his  hon.  Friend  to  Sec- 
tions 7  and  19  of  the  Assessed  Bates 
Act,  1869,  which  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  subject.  The  House 
might  remember  that  this  Act  was  passed 
wi&  the  view  of  protecting  the  franchise 
of  persons  whose  votes  were  compounded 
for. 

METKOPOLIS— HTDE  PARK— THE 

SERPENTINE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ADAM  asked  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  in  the  absence  of  the  First 


Commissioner  of  "Works,  Whether  he 
will  undertake  that  no  further  expense 
be  incurred  in  making  mounds  and 
planting  shrubberies  between  the  Ser- 
pentine and  Botten  Bow  until  the  House 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  sure  the  House  would  re- 
gret the  pause  of  the  absence  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  especially  under  present 
circumstances.  As  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  he  had  no  authority  over 
the  Department  of  Works  when  that 
Department  had  obtained  funds  for  the 
carrying  on  of  certain  works.  In  this 
case  the  funds  were  voted  specially  by 
Parliament  last  year,  and  the  work  had 
made  considerable  progress.  His  noble 
Friend  desired  him  to  point  out  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  mounds  was  the 
very  worst  they  could  possibly  assume — 
that  all  the  works  now  required  was  to 
be  clothed  by  shrubs,  and  that  the  further 
progress  to  be  made  in  the  next  few 
days  would  probably  remove  all  the 
objections  which  were  at  present  felt. 
["No,  nd!"]  He  would  convey  that 
expression  of  opinion  to  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  tne  Board  of  Works,  who, 
no  doubt,  would,  as  far  as  possible,  meet 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  House. 

SUPPLY.    COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

MONASTIC  AND  CONVENTUAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS (GREAT  BRITAIN). 

RESOLtmON. 

Sib  THOMAS  CHAMBEBS,  in  rising 
to  move,  as  an  Amendment — 

"  That  it  is  expedient  that  an  inquiry  be  un- 
dertaken as  to  the  number,  rate  of  increase,  cha- 
racter, and  present  position,  in  relation  to  the 
Law,  of  Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions 
in  Great  Britain," 

said,  that  in  the  years  1853  and  1864  he 
brought  forward  the  subject  before  the 
House,  first  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill,  and 
secondly  in  the  shape  of  a  proposal  of 
inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee.  The 
House  decided  in  both  cases,  by  large 
majorities,  that  there  was  a  necessity  for 
inquiry ;  but  his  proposals  were  defeated 
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by  the  usual  tactics  whicli  could  be 
brought  to  bear  against  any  private 
Member.  After  a  lapse  of  20  years  he 
once  more  brought  the  subject  before 
the  House.  He  had  not  forgotten  that 
in  1870,  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  New- 
degate),  a  Committee  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  a  limited  inquiry  in  rela- 
tion to  these  institutions.  The  majority 
by  which  that  Committee  was  secured 
was  raised  from  2  on  the  first  division  to 
45  on  the  second,  showing  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  House  was  in  fevour  of  some 
inquiry  being  entered  upon.  It  remained 
for  him  (Sir  Thomas  Chambers)  now  to 
show  what  were  absolutely  overwhelming 
reasons  for  instituting  the  investigation 
which  he  asked  for  at  the  present  time. 
It  had  been  the  practice,  especially  of 
Boman  Catholic  Members,  to  ask  that 
individual  cases  of  hardship  should  be 
cited,  and  to  urge  that  no  foundation  for 
inquiry  had  been  laid  unless  such  cases 
could  be  given  to  the  House.  That  de- 
mand, though  natural,  was  not  altoge- 
ther reasonable.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  inquiry  were  one  of  the  great 
reasons  for  investigation.  It  Was  rather 
hard  on  those  who  desired  to  inquire, 
when  they  alleged  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  facts  in  any  particular  case, 
that  that  very  difficulty  should  be  thrown 
in  their  way  as  an  obstacle  to  inquiry. 
He  had,  however,  looked  back  to  the 
debates  of  1853  and  1854,  and  he  found 
that  a  very  large  number  of  cases  were 
then  cited ;  aU  the  detaUs  were  g^ven, 
and  hon.  Members  could  refer  to  those 
debates  and  see  that  the  inquiry  for 
individual  cases  of  hardship  had  been 
amply  met.  There  were  two  reasons 
which  made  the  existence  of  these  insti- 
tutions exceedingly  dangerous — one  the 
question  of  personal  liberty,  the  other 
the  question  of  property.  In  the  first, 
individuals  were  concerned ;  in  the  last, 
the  State ;  and  on  both  those  g^unds  it 
was  higUy  desirable — nay,  absolutely 
necessary — that  there  should  be  the  con- 
trol of  law  over  institutions  of  this  de- 
scription. In  1853  and  1854  the  House 
showed  by  the  most  decisive  majorities 
that  it  thought  an  inquiry  proper.  In 
those  years  Monastic  Institutions  in  this 
country  numbered  17,  Conventual  Insti- 
tutions 53,  and  Colleges  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  11;  but  in  1876  the 
Monastic  Institutions  were  99 ;  the  Con- 
ventual 299,  and  the  Colleges  21.    So 
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that  there  had  been  not  only  a  large 
increase,  but  he  believed  he  could  show 
by  statistics,  if  he  were  to  trouble  the 
House  with  them,  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease was  greater  every  successive  year. 
So  that,  if  in  185S  the  House  of  Com- 
mons thought  such  an  inquiry  necessary, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  in  1876  the 
necessity  had  greatly  increased.  For 
two  reasons  Parliament  should  take  some 
notice  of  these  institutions.  In  the  first 
place,  because  from  their  very  essence 
and  the  very  principles  of  their  founda- 
tion they  involved  the  restraint  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  Seclusion  was  their  Law, 
and  when  a  person  entered  there  he  not 
only  retired  from  the  world,  but  took 
another  name.  That  change  of  name 
prevented  the  parties  from  being  recog- 
nized, and  no  register  of  such  persons 
being  taken  by  any  public  authority, 
there  was  no  available  means,  no  power 
which  could  be  practically  exercised  to 
ascertain  whether  in  relation  to  the  per- 
son right  or  wrong  was  done.  He  was 
very  much  struck  in  looking  back  that 
morning  to  the  debates  in  1 853  and  1854 
at  finding  that  in  some  of  the  speeches 
of  hon.  Members  sitting  on  his  own  side, 
he  was  charged  in  almost  every  sentence 
he  uttered  with  having  infiicted  a  wound, 
or  directed  an  insult,  against  members 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  community.  He 
denied  either  then  or  now  being  actuated 
by  any  such  intention.  Speaking  as  a 
politician  on  a  question  of  personal 
liberty,  was  he  to  be  charged  with  in- 
flicting wounds  or  uttering  insults  ?  All 
he  could  say  was  he  wished  to  treat  the 
question  as  a  political  one,  simply  as  a 
political  one,  and  as  one  affecting  the 
principle  of  personal  liberty.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers asked  loi:  individual  cases;  but  in- 
ferences fix)m  such  cases  were  always 
liable  to  the  answer — "You  select  a 
single  case  from  10,000.  What  conclu- 
sion can  you  fiurly  draw  from  it  ?  "  There 
was  no  conclusive  answer  to  that  objec- 
tion. Therefore,  though  he  was  going 
to  cite  two,  and  only  two,  individual  in- 
stances, he  did  not  base  his  arguments 
in  the  least  upon  them.  He  based  his 
argpiments  on  the  laws  and  literature  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  If  he  found 
in  Boman  Catholic  countries  a  state  of 
things  existing  which  called,  first  for  the 
active  interference  of  the  Bishops,  then 
for  the  employment  of  the  most  fervid 
rhetoric  at  their  command ;  if  he  found 
that  to  be  the  state  of  the  case  much 
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more  tiian  1,200  jears'  ago,  and  that 
from  that  time  to  the  present  all  the 
principal  writers  of  that  Ohurch,  from 
Oypriaa  and  Dominic  down  to  the  pre- 
sent Pope,  denounced  particular  erils  by 
name,  and  employed  pages  and  volumes 
century  after  century  in  denouncing 
them,  it  was  the  idlest  thing  in  the  world 
to  turn  round  and  ask — "Where  is  the 
proof?  "  Could  any  one  doubt  or  deny 
that  what  he  said  was  true  &om  the  time 
of  Cyprian  downwards  ?  More  than  that, 
if  it  were  possible  in  an  absolutely  con- 
clusiTe  manner  to  show  that  those  evils 
existed  apart  altogether  from  pastoral 
denunciations,  he  Would  point  to  the  law. 
He  did  not  require  to  have  it  proved  that 
murder,  burglary,  and  arson  were  crimes 
that  might  be  committed  in  a  coimtry ; 
he  woiild  point  to  the  statutes  against 
them.  The  law  itself  was  the  most  over- 
whelming and  conclusive  proof;  it  was 
the  action  of  the  whole  oommimity,  the 
public  legislative  action  for  the  redress 
of  a  particular  evil  or  the  correction  of  a 
particular  crime.  The  Tridentine  decrees 
had  specific  reference  to  the  evils  arising 
irom  the  system,  and  they  declared  that 
no  persons  were  allowed  to  go  out  of 
convents.  That  fact  was  well  known  to 
all  members  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  [Mt-JohnGeobobMacCaktht: 
No,  no !]  He  should  be  sorry  to  think 
any  member  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  did  not  know  it,  because  in  them 
provision  was  made,  in  the  most  distinct 
terms — 

"That  nmis  are  not  to  be  heard  or  released, 
•Ten  if  they  may  have  gone  in  against  their 
trill,  or  if,  haying  gone  in  of  their  free  will,  they 
have  afterwardB  repented  and  wish  to  leave." 

What  said  a  much  more  modem  au- 
thority—  the  SyUabui?  In  the  63rd 
Article — 

"  The  (avil  QoTemment  is  strictly  f orhiddon 
to  lend  its  assistance  to  nuns  who  may  desire  to 
quit  their  religious  life  and  break  their  tows." 

Here,  then,  was  proof,  as  he  had  said, 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  pre- 
sent Pope,  of  an  undoubted  law  and  a 
uniform  practice  in  this  matter.  The 
law  and  the  Constitution  of  this  country 
guaranteed  personal  liberty;  but  the 
practice  of  these  institutions  was  an  in- 
vasion of  the  liberties  of  English  men 
and  women.  No  one  wished  to  disturb 
those  who  of  their  own  free  will  desired 
to  remain  in  those  institutions;  but  when 
they  desired  to  oome  out,  there  should 


be  some  means  by  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  release  those  who  were  re- 
strained against  their  will  and  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The 
difficulty  was  to  give  individual  cases, 
and  it  was  because  of  the  di£&culty  of 
making  out  their  case  that  they  came 
before  Parliament.  Inquiry  ended  in 
darkness.  He  would,  however,  mention 
two  cases  which  had  occurred  not  long 
ag^.  One  was  at  the  Convent  called  the 
"  Qflod  Shepherd  "  at  Hammersmith.  A 
person  who  happened  to  be  on  the  roof 
of  a  house  which  over-looked  the  Con- 
vent enclosure,  saw  a  nun  endeavouring 
to  escape  over  the  wall  of  the  institution. 
He  saw  her  seized  by  a  man  in  a  priestly 
robe  and  four  other  persons,  and  forced 
back  into  the  Convent.  [Mr.  John 
Gkoege  MacCabtht  :  When  was  that  ?] 
That  was  on  the  16th  of  March,  1875. 
Every  pains  had  been  taken  to  obtain 
information,  but  in  vain.  It  was  dis- 
creditable that  such  a  thing  should 
happen,  seeing  tiiat  not  a  single  ray  of 
light  had  been  thrown  upon  the  facts. 
If  the  statement  was  a  deliberate  inven- 
tion or  an  unjust  reproach,  every  Soman 
Catholic  should  help  to  let  in  the  light 
of  truth  upon  it  and  punish  the  slanderer. 
Another  case  happened  at  the  Convent 
at  Newhall,  in  Essex,  in  January,  1875. 
The  witnesses  were  two  labourers  in  the 
employment  of  the  Great  Eastern  Hall- 
way Company,  who  stated  that  early  in 
the  morning  they  saw  a  lady  almost  with- 
out clothing  running  along  the  railway 
embankment  in  great  distress  and  terror. 
She  ran  nearly  a  mile  up  the  line,  and 
claimed  their  protection,  being  pursued 
by  persons  from  the  Convent.  She  was 
taken  &om  the  care  of  these  men  back 
to  the  Convent.  The  explanation  given 
was  that  she  was  an  Irish  lady ;  she  had 
escaped  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  because  she 
did  not  believe  she  was  in  a  Convent,  and 
she  had  been  sent  back  to  Ireland. 
From  that  day  to  this  not  the  slightest 
corroboration  had  been  given  to  that 
statement.  No  witness  had  been  called, 
no  name  or  address  was  given,  no  facts 
were  proved — nothing  but  the  simple 
assertion  that  a  person,  in  a  state  of  dis- 
traction and  terror,  had  escaped  from  the 
Convent,  and  was  dragged  forcibly  back. 
There  was  not  an  institution  in  this 
country,  other  than  a  Convent,  at  which 
such  an  occurrence  could  have  happened, 
where  such  an  explanation  would  have 
been  thought  worth  anything.  It  was  no 
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explanation  at  all,  and  if  not  utterly  un- 
founded, it  was  an  utterly  unproved 
excuse  for  what  was  done.  He  should 
have  thought  that  every  Boman  GathoUo 
Member  would  have  been  as  desirous  as 
he  was  that  an  investigation  should  take 
place,  in  order  that  such  reproaches,  if 
groundless,  might  be  wiped  off,  and  that 
those  persons  who  spread  the  slanders 
should  be  exposed.  Was  there  no  means 
by  which  they  could  ascertain  whether 
these  statements  were  true?  In  1858 
and  1S54  Lord  John  Bussell  suggested 
that  a  Haheag  Corput  might  be  obtained; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  nun  they  could  not 
get  at  the  facts  for  an  affidavit,  on  which 
an  application  for  Habeas  Corput  must  be 
founded.  Such  a  state  of  things  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue.  It  was  a 
discredit  to  the  institutions  themselves 
that  such  things  should  be  said,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  answer  to  them, 
excepting  a  sneer  when  the  facts  were 
stated.  The  things  complained  of  were 
not  single  instances,  but  they  were  a 
scandal  to  the  Church;  and  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  information  any 
hon.  Member  who  spoke  in  that  House 
on  the  subject  spoke  infinitely  below  the 
facts.  There  was  no  one  who  would  not 
say  that  if  personal  liberty  was  re- 
strained and  coercion  was  employed  in 
such  a  manner  it  was  not  right.  He 
would  assume  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  agreed  in  that.  Belig^on  must  be 
voluntary;  conscience,  reason,  and  will 
were  of  its  very  essence ;  force  was  ab- 
solutely fatal  to  it.  The  next  question 
was,  whether  these  were  evils  of  which 
the  State  should  take  notice?  Had  we 
no  precedent  in  attemptingto  interfere 
with  those  institutions ?  were  we  not 
the  very  last  laggards  in  the  whole  of 
Europe  to  interfere  ?  These  institutions, 
BO  far  as  they  were  monasteries,  did  not 
in  this  country  stand  outside  the  law ; 
they  stood  opposed  to  it.  Every  single 
institution  of  that  kind  in  the  country 
was  a  breach  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Belief  Act.  How  did  the  matter  stand 
in  other  countries  of  Europe?  What 
was  the  case  in  France  ?  It  was  a  funda- 
mental maxim  of  the  public  law  in 
Prance  that  no  institution  could  exist 
without  the  sanction  of  the  State  as 
exercised  by  the  civil  authority.  That 
maxim  was  part  of  the  Boman  law  under 
the  earliest  Christian  Emperors ;  and  in 
despite  of  strong  opposition  that  law 
was  maintained  by  ^e  ancient  French 
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Monarchy,  as  it  had  been  maintained 
with  sUght  exceptions  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  In  1618,  1659,  and  1749 
ordinances  were  passed  forbidding  the 
establishment  of  new  institutions  with- 
out licence,  and  suppressing  unautho- 
rized institutions.  Before  authorization 
there  were  to  be  most  minute  inquiries 
as  to  the  expediency  of  the  foundation, 
the  interests  of  third  parties,  quality  of 
the  persons,  their  power  of  possessing  and 
alienating  property,  the  validity,  nullity, 
and  duration  of  vows,  and  all  these 
matters  were  brought  im.der  civil  controL 
Yet  abuses  crept  in;  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  property  of  the  country  was 
in  mortmain,  and  public  wealth  suffered. 
He  mentioned  it  simply  as  an  historical 
fact  that  the  Bevolution  of  1789  swept 
them  all  away.  Napoleon  I.  was  hostile 
generally,  maintained  the  suppression, 
and  even  abolished  these  institutions 
in  the  countries  he  annexed.  The  Gk>- 
vemment  of  the  Bestoration  dared  not 
restore  them;  nor  the  Government  of 
1830,  nor  that  of  1848.  The  second 
Empire  was  at  first  favourable  to  them, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  limit  them. 
Yet,  without  authorization,  they  had 
multiplied  beyond  measure.  According 
to  the  French  law,  all  must  be  autho- 
rized and  be  under  the  civil  power ;  vows 
tM>uld  only  be  for  five  years  ;  a  member 
could  not  be  retained  against  his  wiU  ; 
all  members  retained  their  civil  capacity ; 
authorization  was  necessary  before  any 
donation  could  be  received,  and  be- 
fore any  alienation  or  exchange  could 
take  place.  Authorization  might  be, 
and  often  had  been,  withdrawn,  on 
which  the  institutions  were  dissolved 
and  dispersed,  as  were  the  Jesuits  in 
1828,  the  Trappists  in  1831  and  1846, 
and  the  Capuchins  in  1839.  Neverthe- 
less, numbers  did  exist  unauthorized, 
preferring  to  sacrifice  protection  rather 
than  incur  obstruction.  Bevenue  was  a 
great  loser,  as  information  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  the  loss  increased  yearly. 
The  property  of  the  institutionB  was  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  and  the  most 
careful  civil  regulations  were  always 
thought  necessary  as  a  safeguard  for 
families  and  society.  In  Germany  the 
laws  of  the  States  had  varied.  At  the  be- 
g^inning  of  the  century  these  institutions 
were  suppressed  and  their  property  con- 
fiscated. Many  had  since  been  esta- 
blished, and  disputes  between  them  and 
the  civil  power  were  constant.    In  Italy 
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all  institutions  were  suppressed  and  their 
property  forfeited  between  1866  and 
1873.  In  Sweden  no  order  of  monks  or 
nuns,  nor  convent,  could  be  founded  ; 
Jesuits  and  monastic  orders  were  not 
tolerated.  In  Catholic  Belgium  only 
Sisters  of  Mercy  were  allowed,  and  vows 
must  be  for  five  years  only.  The  ad- 
ministration of  property  was  under  the 
Code  Napoleon,  and  annual  accounts 
were  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Heligion.  The  houses  were  subject 
to  all  police  regulations,  and  the  com- 
plaints of  inmates  were  heard  before  the 
ordinary  tribunals.  Since  1830  the 
number  of  inmates  had  increased  im- 
mensely. In  Spain  the  institutions  were 
suppressed  in  1836  and  1837 ;  they  were 
re-established  to  some  extent  under  a 
Concordat  in  1851,  and  they  were  sup- 
pressed again  in  1868.  In  Austrian- 
Hungary  such  institutions  could  be  esta- 
blished only  by  an  Imperial  law,  and 
only  Austrian  subjects  could  enter  them  ; 
and  any  institution  would  be  dissolved 
if  in  its  object,  or  in  the  contents  of  its 
statutes,  it  was  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  public  order,  to  morality,  or  to  the 
administrative  requirements  of  the  State. 
Members  could  withdraw  and  be  re- 
stored to  all  their  rights  of  liberty  and 
property.  Superiors  had  to  make  an 
annual  return  of  their  members  to  the 
civil  authority  of  the  district.  No  ex- 
ternal force  was  allowed  in  discipline, 
nor  any  discipline  permitted  to  hinder 
obedience  to  the  civil  laws  or  the  exer- 
cise of  civil  rights.  AH  gifts  and  legacies 
required  civil  sanction,  and  annual  re- 
turns of  the  property  were  made.  In 
all  g^ifts  the  rights  of  third  parties  were 
stricitly  protected;  and  if  illegal  pro- 
ceedings were  suspected  inspection  was 
instituted  by  the  civU  authorities.  In 
reference  to  all  police  arrangements  as 
to  sanitary  measures,  construction  of 
buildings,  security  against  £re,  and 
general  safefy,  institutions  were  sub- 
jected to  the  general  laws  and  authori- 
ties; and  they  were  restrained  from 
over-stepping  their  sphere  of  action,  and 
liable  to  fines  and  penalties  for  so  doing. 
The  inference  he  drew  irom  all  these 
facts  was  that  there  was  not  a  civilized 
State  in  Europe  which  had  not  found  it 
necessary  for  himdreds  of  years  to  inter- 
fere by  legislation  with  these  institu- 
tions, and  which  had  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  stringency  of  its 
legislation  year  by  year;  and  yet,  in 


defiance  even  of  these  precautions,  the 
evils  that  were  found  to  exist  were  very 
much  complained  of  indeed.  If,  then, 
it  was  true  that  the  whole  of  Europe 
had  found  it  necessary  to  take  these 
measures,  what  was  there  in  the  circum- 
stances of  England  to  make  such  action 
less  important  ?  There  was  no  country 
in  the  world  in  which  the  increase  of 
such  institutions  had  been  so  g^eat  and 
so  rapid  as  it  had  been  here.  It  was 
not  only  the  number,  but  also  the  wealth 
of  these  institutions  which  made  the 
subject  one  of  public  importance.  And 
was  there  nothing  in  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Pope  with  reference  to  these  institutions 
to  render  such  precautions  of  serious 
importance?  Up  to  recently  these  in- 
stitutions were  under  the  control  of  the 
Homan  Catholic  Bishops  when  they 
chose  to  interfere,  and  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  priesthood.  So  far  there  was 
a  local  jurisdiction,  and  that  was  a  state 
of  things  which  was  far  less  undesirable 
than  that  which  had  been  established  by 
the  changes  that  had  recently  been 
made.  Now  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishops  and  priests  was  practically  ex- 
tinct, and  every  institution  was  affili- 
ated to,  closely  connected  with,  and 
absolutely  dependent  upon,  the  despotic 
authority  of  the  Vatican;  and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  im- 
portant that  Parliament  should  interfere 
to  prevent  any  wrong  to  individuals  or 
to  the  State  by  reason  of  the  secrecy 
which  was  amongst  the  ruling  principles 
of  the  system.  If  the  answer  was  cor- 
rect that  no  evils  resulted  either  to  indi- 
viduals or  to  the  State,  inquiry  would 
show,  and  Boman  Catholics  themselves 
ought  to  support  such  a  Motion  as  that 
now  before  the  House,  seeing  that  there 
was  throughout  the  country  not  only  a  pre- 
valent, but  a  daily  increasing,  suspicion  of 
such  institutions.  Such  a  suspicion  or 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  thousands  and 
millions  of  the  people  of  the  country 
was  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  in- 
vestigation, which  should  have  the  effect 
either  of  disclosing  evils  and  correcting 
them  by  legislation,  or  of  removing  all 
those  suspicions  and  conclusions  by  evi- 
dence, showing  that  those  institutions 
were  not  liable  to  the  imputations  which 
had  been  cast  upon  them.  He  trusted 
he  had  not  said  a  word  that  was  offen- 
sive to  the  members  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  faith,  and  would  conclude  by 
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moving  the  Eesolution  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"it  is  inexpedient  that  an  inquiry  bo  under- 
taken as  to  the  number,  rate  of  increase,  charac- 
ter, and  present  position,  in  relation  to  tiie  Law, 
of  Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  in 
Great  Britain," — {Sir  Thonuu  Chamberi,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 

Sroposed  to  be  left  oat  stand  part  of  the 
tuestion." 

Mb.  SHAW  said,  he  rose  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Maiylebone,  and  in  doing  so  must  express 
his  regret  that  the  leadership  on  this 
question  had  been  snatched  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  Ofx.  Newde- 

§ate).  It  seemed  to  suit  both  the  hon. 
-entleman  and  himself  (Mr.  Shaw),  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire had  a  kind  of  personal  property  in 
it,  and  he  had  gained  a  great  reputation 
as  the  champion  of  Protestantism.  For 
himself,  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  did  not  suffer  in 
the  eyes  of  the  great  Catholic  constituency 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent 
by  having  placed  his  name  on  the  Notice 
Paper  as  opposing  the  Bill  introduced  on 
the  subject  by  the  hon  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire.  He  expected  the  Bill 
would  have  gone  on  for  the  natural  life 
of  the  present  Parliament,  and  it  would 
have  served  equally  himself  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  when  the  next  General  Elec- 
tion came.  He  therefore  thougbt  that 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  Bill  had 
been  the  means  of  inflicting  a  double  in- 

i'ustice.  He  would,  however,  warn  the 
ion.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
that  it  was  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
thing  to  allow  his  mind  constantly  to 
meditate  on  one  subject.  He  (Mr.  Shaw) 
was  talking  the  other  day  to  a  friend  of 
his,  a  dignitary  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church,  and  his  friend  asked  him  who 
were  the  two  gentlemen  who  were 
attacking  the  institutions  of  his  Church. 
He  replied  that  the  Mover  of  the  Reso- 
lution was  a  lawyer.  "  Oh ! "  said  his 
friend,  as  much  as  to  say  that  his  place 
in  the  other  world  might  be  regarded  as 
fixed.  He  (Mr.  Shaw)  next  expressed 
the  feeling  which  he  entertained  for  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
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as  an  honest  man,  and  he  added  that  he 
had  a  very  high  esteem  for  him,  both  as 
a  man  and  a  gentleman.    "  Well,"  said 
his  friend,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ; " 
whereupon  he  rejoined — "lam  surprised 
at  that,  because  I  think  that  if  I  found  a 
9ian    attacking   my  Church,   I    would 
rather  he  should  be  a  scamp  than  an 
honest  man."    His  friend  said,  "The 
reason  I  am  glad  of  it  is  this — I  am  quite 
sure  his  mind  is  working  on  the  subject, 
and  an  honest  mind  never  worked  on 
anything   connected  with  our   Church 
without  ending  in  the  Church  itself." 
However,   they  had    now   the    subject 
before  them  upon  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Marylebone, 
and  he  wished  to  apply  to  it  for  a  few 
moments  the    test    of  common    sense. 
What  results  could  be  expected  from  the 
inquiry,  and  who  was  to  make  it;  in 
fact,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  answered  his  own  case,  because  he 
had  given  the  House  statistics  on  the 
subject.    It  was  very  easy  to  calculate 
the  rate  of  increase  of  these  institutions 
daring  a  given  number  of  years,  but  had 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  inquired 
whether  the  number  of  monasteries  and 
convents  at  present  in  existence  were  in 
disproportion  to  the  wants  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.    He  was  quite  sure 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
did  not  wish  at  all  to  be  unfair  in  this 
matter,  and  he  should  remember  that 
many  of  the  objects  affected  by  Protes- 
tants by  means  of  societies,  and  ramifi- 
cations of  various  kinds,  were  practically 
carried  out  by  the  modest  nuns  of  the 
Catholic  Church.    Those  ladies  were  the 
teachers  of  missionaries,  the  teachers  of 
the  higher  class  schools,  and  they  at- 
tended the  poorer  classes  in  sickness. 
Had  any  increase  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  these  institutions  beyond  what 
was  necessarv  for  the  religious  wants  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  Church  ?    He  (Mr. 
Shaw)  thought  not,  and  that,  if  anything, 
the  contrary  was  the  case.    Then  as  to 
the  relation  of  these  institutions  to  the 
law,    the   hon.    and   learned    Member 
referred  to  the  Committee  which  sat  a 
few  years  ago ;  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee was  m  the  Library,  and  they  had 
given  a  very  dear  statement  of  the  law 
respecting  these  institutions.  He  thought 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was 
mistaken  in  saying  that  convents  were 
illegal  by  the  Emancipation  Act.    [Sir 
Thouas  Ohambkhb:  I  referred  to  monas- 
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teries.]  Althougli  that  Oommittee  did 
not  make  any  recommendation  in  their 
Beport  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  and  the  feeling  of  the 
Committee  were  in  favour  of  making  a 
change  in  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
property  of  these  institutions,  and  he 
was  sure  that  if  any  strong  Government 
would  take  up  this  question,  the  Boman 
Catholics  would  not  object  to  a  change 
of  the  law  as  affecting  their  property ; 
but  it  was  very  difficult  for  any  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  take  it  up.  The  very  moment 
that  the  Government  stirred  in  it,  the 
whole  subject  would  be  agitated,  and 
religious  strife  would  be  aroused  all  over 
the  country.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  said  that  there  was  an 
immense  amount  of  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject in  this  country.  Well,  his  (Mr. 
Shaw's)  own  opinion  was  that  the  feeling 
on  the  subject  had  been  dying  oat  in 
recent  years,  and  he  would  put  it  to  the 
common  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the 
House,  whether,  at  that  time  of  the  day, 
it  would  be  wise  for  Parliament — follow- 
ing the  precedent  set  in  other  countries 
— to  stir  up  in  this  country  religious 
strife  and  unpleasant  feeling.  The  real 
sting  of  the  Besolution  lay  in  that  part 
which  referred  to  the  character  of  the 
inmates  of  these  institutions.  It  implied 
on  the  part  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen  in 
that  House  a  feeling  that  there  was 
something  wrong  going  on  in  these  in- 
stitutions, and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  rummaged  history  for  the 
last  200  years  to  try  and  prove  his  case. 
He,  however,  had  brought  nothing 
within  their  own  time  in  support  of  his 
position,  except  the  two  absurd  cases  to 
which  he  had  referred.  He  (Mr.  Shaw) 
had  lived  in  a  Catholic  country  for  many 
years,  and  looked  at  these  institutions 
dispassionately,  and  as  a  Protestant,  he 
must  say,  that  of  all  others  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  they  were  really  those 
which  were  of  the  greatest  use  in  a 
social  and  religious  point  of  view.  He 
knew  several  ladies  who  had  been  in 
these  institutions  and  had  come  out  of 
them,  and  some  of  them  were  married 
and  were  mothers  of  families.  He  knew 
many  gentlemen,  some  of  them  his  most 
intimate  acquaintances  and  Mends,  who 
had  sisters  and  daughters  in  these  insti- 
tutions, and  he  asked  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  in  that  House  was  it  possible 
in  these  days  of  universal  knowledge, 
when  what  was  whispered  in  secret  was 


published  upon  the  house-top,  that  any- 
thing like  serious  wrong  was  carried  on 
in  them  ?  Why,  the  very  walls  would 
speak  of  it.  Would  the  Mends  and  re- 
latives of  the  inmates  bear  it  for  a 
moment  ?  The  statistics  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  disproved  his  own 
case,  for  if  these  institutions  had  so 
greatly  increased  within  the  last  20  years, 
was  it  possible  that  they  would  have 
done  so  in  spite  of  wrong  and  immorality 
practised  within  them?  It  would  be 
revolting  to  human  nature,  and  insulting 
to  Boman  Catholics,  to  think  that  such  a 
thing  could  take  place.  Did  they  think 
that  the  poorer  people  of  Ireland,  who 
had  most  sensitive  ideas  of  reUgion,  and 
from  among  whom  many  went  to  act  as 
servants  in  these  institutions,  would  not 
know  of  any  wrongs  within  them,  and 
would  not  at  once  bring  them  before  the 
world  ?  Would  it  be  said  there  was  any 
disinclination  to  do  that  ?  He  had  known 
cases  of  attempts  to  rescue  property  from 
convents,  and  those  interested  in  those 
institutions  had  not  hesitated  to  bring 
their  case  before  the  Common  Law  of  the 
land.  He  believed  they  might  safely 
leave  the  question  to  the  law  of  the  land 
and  the  common  principles  of  our  nature. 
The  human  nature  of  Catholics  was  not 
BO  different  from  the  human  nature  of 
Protestants  as  to  enable  them  to  stand 
by  and  allow  these  institutions  to  reflect 
discredit  upon  them.  He  was  therefore 
sure  the  right  feeling  of  that  House 
would  g^ve  an  emphatic  denial  and  nega- 
tive to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman. 

SiE  JOHN  KENNAWAY  said,  that 
it  was  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge 
given  by  the  Government  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  laws  relating  to  tiiese  in- 
stitutions in  foreign  States  they  were 
now  able  to  approach  the  question  by 
the  light  of  very  important  information. 
He  was,  at  the  same  time,  aware  that 
Englishmen  were  not  apt  to  be  wholly 
guided  by  the  precedent  of  foreign 
countries,  preferring  in  many  respects 
their  own  insular  ideas.  Still,  when 
they  saw  that,  almost  unanimously, 
action  had  been  taken  by  foreign  and 
Boman  Catholic  Governments  in  rela- 
tion to  this  question,  they  were  at  least 
bound  to  g^ve  to  those  precedents  very 
full  and  earnest  consideration.  From 
the  books  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
Table  it  would  be  learnt  that  those  Go- 
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yernments  had  held  the  danger  of  these 
institutions  to  be  so  great  both  to  the 
public  welfare  and  the  personal  liberty 
of  the  subject  that  they  had  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  make  very  stringent  regulations 
with  regard  to  Conventual  and  Monastic 
Institutions,  or  else  to  suppress  them 
altogether.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
wherever  those  laws  had  been  made  the 
Boman  Catholics  had  managed  either  to 
ignore  or  evade  them,  for  proof  of  which 
it  was  not  necessary  to  go  further  than 
France,  where  the  existence  of  these 
institutions  was  not  allowed  without 
authorization ;  yet  notwithstanding  that 
they  were  found  to  have  sprung  up.  In 
Germany,  also,  stringent  regulations 
had  been  put  in  force  against  them ; 
and  it  was  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  consider  whether  in  this  country 
soi&e  regulations  should  not  be  created 
in  respect  to  them.  The  view  taken  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  oppo- 
site and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate),  as  he  understood  it,  was  that  they 
ought  to  respect  the  motives  of  those 
who  entered  these  institutions,  and  to  do 
nothing  in  the  way  of  intrusion  upon 
the  privacy  of  the  inmates  of  these  es- 
tablishments which  would  shock  the 
most  sensitive ;  but  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  and  in  defence  of  that  per- 
sonal liberty  which  it  was  the  proud 
boast  of  England  to  maintain  on  the 
deck  of  a  British  man-of-war,  on  British 
soil,  or  in  a  convent,  there  should  be 
some  inquiry  as  to  the  numbers  and 
character  of  those  institutions.  It  might 
be  asked  why,  if  the  law  could  not  be 
enforced,  irritation  should  be  caused  by 
attempts  to  enact  them ;  and  he  admit- 
ted that  that  was  a  difficiilt  question, 
which  Governments  did  not  like.  But 
he  did  not  agree  in  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
(Mr.  Shaw)  as  to  the  want  of  public 
feeling  in  this  country  on  the  siibjeot. 
It  had  been  strong  enough  to  insure 
majorities  again  and  again,  but  not  to 
force  any  Government  to  act  fully  and 
satisfactorily  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  they  had  been  able  one  after 
another  to  slip  their  heads  through  the 
noose  which  successive  majorities  had 
made  for  them.  Therefore,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  country  slumbered 
at  present.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire,  Session  after  Session, 
Cassandra-like,  poured  forth  his  plaint; 

Sir  John  Kennaway 


hut  it  fell  on  imheeding  ears,  and  the 
country  ignored  the  rapid  advance  in 
the  wealth  and  organization  of  these 
institutions  throughout  the  land.  It 
forgot  that  Cardinal  Manning  had  said 
— "  The  time  will  come  when  England, 
Home's  last  and  proudest  conquest,  will 
fall  before  her  feet."  It  neglected  the 
wEirning  veiled  under  the  garb  of  fiction 
which  had  been  addressed  to  it  £rom 
the  trenchant  pen  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman  the  author  of  Lothair,  and 
the  more  passionate  appeal  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  opposite  the  author  of 
Fatieanitm.  Moreover,  if  they  looked 
abroad  they  saw  the  great  C%.anceIlor 
of  the  German  Empire  engaged  with  a 
foe  impervious  to  his  "  blood  and  iron," 
and  across  the  Atiantic  there  were  men, 
with  the  Frosident  of  the  United  States 
amongst  them,  who  foresaw  that  a  great 
struggle  on  these  points  might  possibly 
arise,  as  had  been  fully  shown  in  a 
^per  in  the  current  number  of  21u 
Fortnightly,  entitled,  "  The  Catholic 
Peril  of  America."  Then  if  these  hon. 
and  ri^ht  hon.  Gentiemen  were  not 
wrong  in  their  forecast — and  who  would 
say  their  writings  were  the  outpourings 
of  mere  idle  dreamers  ? — surely  it  was 
wise  and  prudent  to  look  forward,  re- 
membering that  a  time  might  come  of 
unreasoning  panic.  Such  times  had 
been,  as  in  the  day  of  Titus  Gates, 
when  it  would  be  remembered  a  Boman 
Catholic  was  not  sure  of  his  life  for  a 
single  hour;  and  it  might  be  that  sense- 
less fury  would  yet  lash  us  on  into  a 
religious  war.  It  would  be  judicious, 
then,  in  a  quiet  time  like  the  present, 
when  arg^uments  could  be  weighed  and 
inquiry  calmly  conducted,  mat  they 
should  be  satisfied  as  to  the  character 
of  these  institutions.  The  Boman  Ca- 
tholics said  the  suspicions  largely  enter- 
tained were  unreasonable.  Let  them 
not  confine  themselves  to  mere  asser- 
tions; but  let  them  come  forward  as 
men,  and  while  saying  that  these  insti- 
tutions were  necessary  to  the  carrying 
on  of  their  religion,  show  that  the  gua- 
rantees for  the  personal  hberty  of  the 
members  were  secure — that  the  doors 
were  not  bolted  &om  inside.  They  would 
do  well  to  prove  that  the  bolts  and  bars, 
which  everyone  could  see,  were  only  in- 
tended to  keep  out  intruders,  and  that 
from  the  inside  there  was  full  liberty  of 
egress  as  well  as  ingress.  If  they  also 
undertook  that  some  register  should  be 
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kept  of  the  number  of  these  institationB, 
and  if  necessary  stringent  r^^lations 
should  be  enforced,  they  would  have 
met  the  case  fairly  and  honourably. 
But  so  long  as  nothing  but  mere  asser- 
tions were  offered  in  answer  to  allega- 
tions, there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
with  charity  on  the  part  of  the  support- 
ters  of  this  Motion  in  asking  for  an 

inquiry.        

Mb.  O'REILLT:  Sir,  the  inquiry 
TPhich  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Marylebone  (Sir  Thomas  Chambers) 
asks  this  House  to  affirm  expedient  is 
three-fold.  I  will  say  a  few  words  on 
each  of  the  three  heads,  slightly  varying 
their  order.  He  asks  first,  for  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  number  and  rate  of  in- 
crease of  Monastic  and  Conventual  In- 
stitutions in  Croat  Britain.  But  he  has 
himself  supplied  abimdant  information 
on  this  head;  and  neither  he  himself, 
nor  any  one  else,  doubts  its  accuracy. 
The  CathoUe  Directory,  published  every 
year,  supplies  the  fullest  details :  and  to 
use  the  language  of  Mr.  MontEupue  Tis^, 
in  Dickens  novel,  every  possible  infor- 
mation on  that  point  could  be  had 
"  for  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  1«." 
Secondly,  "the  present  position  of  these 
institutions  in  relation  to  the  law."  This 
point  is  well  known,  and  was  ftiUy  in- 
quired into  and  clearly  stated  by  the 
Committee  of  1870.  Their  position  as 
regards  property  and  the  Law  of  Mort- 
main was  fully  examined  into  and  re- 
ported on  by  the  Committee  of  1844. 
Another  inquiry  was  made  by  a  Com- 
mittee in  1862,  and  in  1870  there  was 
the  Committee  of  which  I  was  a  Mem- 
ber, and  whose  inquiry  was  not  only 
exhaustive,  but  exhausting,  for  it  was 
protracted  through  the  hottest  days  of 
July.  Of  that  Committee  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  himself  a  Mem- 
ber ;  although  for  some  inscrutable  rea- 
son he  did  not  favour  us  with  much 
assistance,  but  steadily  absented  himself. 
That  Committee  reported  that — 


"  With  regard  to  the  institutions  themselves, 
as  they  are  not  corporations  they  cannot  receive, 
hold,  or  possess  any  property  except  by  the  aid 

of  trustees A  universal  practice  has 

grown  up  of  conveying  to  several  individuals,  as 
joint  tenants,  all  property  which  is  meant  to  he 
enjoyed  in  common  hy  such  institutions.  The 
alwolute  ownership  both  at  law  and  in  equity  is 
vested  in  those  joint  tenants.  As  each  joint 
tenant  dies,  his  share  survives  to  the  others  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  succession  duty.  On  the 
death  of  the  survivor  the  property  passes  to  his 


heiit,  next  of  kin,  devisees,  or  legatees — ^in 
obedience  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  English  law." 
And  further,  "  It  was  urged  that  the  law  against 
per^tuities,  the  Law  of  Mortmain,  the  law 
against  undue  influence,  and  the  laws  protecting 
personal  Uberty,  none  of  which  were  objected 
to  by  the  Roman  Catholic  witnesses,  were  amply 
sufficient  to  check  all  abuses  in  Conventual  and 
Monastic  Institutions,  and  to  prevent  all  im- 
proper and  excessive  acqnision  of  property  by 
them." 

There  remains  the  third  head  of  inquiry 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mover 
of  the  Besolution.  An  inquiry  into  "the 
character  "  of  these  Institutions.  Now, 
that  inquiry  as  to  character  may  have  a 
two-fold  meaning.  "  Character"  may 
mean  their  nature  and  constitution  as 
laid  down  in  their  rules  and  constitutions, 
and  developed  in  their  history.  On  this 
head  there  needs  no  inquiry  to  obtain 
information ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  every 
great  library.  "  The  rules  "  of  all,  from 
tiiose  of  St.  Macarius  and  St.  Basil  in 
the  4th  century,  which  are  about  the 
oldest  extant,  to  those  of  the  latest  Con- 
legation  in  France,  are  all  published. 
Their  history  has  been  written  alike  by 
friends  and  foes.  From  the  massive 
Benedictine  annals  to  the  latest  mis- 
called History  of  the  Jesuits,  all  are  to 
be  found,  by  those  who  desire  to  study 
them,  in  our  pubUc  libraries.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  appealed  to 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  to  prove,  not 
that  inquiry  was  needed;  he  declared 
that  that  was  superfluous;  but  that  these 
institutions  had  always  been  such  as  to 
call  for  legislative  action  for  the  redress 
of  evils  and  the  correction  of  crime. 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  scholar- 
ship, he  gave  us  no  means  of  judging  it, 
for,  although  he  spoke  vaguely  of  Cyprian 
and  BasU,  he  carefully  avoided  a  single 
quotation  or  a  reference  :  but  this  I  can 
tell  him,  that  the  one  quotation  he  pro- 
fessed to  make  from  the  Syllabus,  does 
not  occur  in  it,  and  is  not  a  correct  trans- 
lation of  any  passage  in  it.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  then  went  on  to  quote 
the  legislation  of  foreign  coimtries  to 
prove  that  we  stood  alone  in  our  ab- 
stinence from  interference  with  these 
Institutions.  I,  Sir,  have  also  studied 
the  legislation  of  foreign  countries  on 
this  subject,  and  the  conclusion  I  have 
come  to,  and  which  I  wish  to  lay  before 
the  House,  is  this — That  in  proportion 
as  in  any  country  the  principles  of  free- 
dom are  understood,  and  persomil  liberty 
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respected,  exactly  in  that  proportion  are 
such  Institutions  left  unshackled  by 
special  legislation .  The  hon .  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  quoted  France.  But  for 
centuries  France  has  been  the  hotbed 
of  legislation  interfering  frith  personal 
Uberfy.  All  unlicensed  associations  are 
unlawful;  every  class  of  men,  every 
action,  is  regulated.  Schools  cannot  be 
opened  without  authorization ;  meetings 
cannot  be  held;  workmen  cannot  form 
associations,  nay,  cannot  move  firom  town 
to  town  without  a  livret,  which  is  in 
reality  a  passport.  Is  this  the  legislation 
we  are  to  imitate  ?  But  France,  gradu- 
ally as  she  learned  the  lesson  of  personal 
freedom,  has  left  the  Monastic  Institu- 
tions unmolested,  and,  as  is  shown  in 
the  Papers  in  the  Library,  they  prefer  the 
rule  of  the  common  law  to  privileges  and 
regulations.  In  Germany,  up  to  a  very 
recent  period,  the  Beligious  Orders  were 
free,  by  the  common  right  of  &ee  asso- 
ciation, and  the  public  legal  recognition 
of  the  Catholic  religion.  They  had,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  no  privileges; 
religious  communities,  as  associations  fell 
under  the  common  law  of  the  country ; 
and  vows  might  be  taken  in  private  or 
in  public.  I  admit  that  since  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  German  Empire  has  thought 
it  politic  to  commence  a  persecution  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  the  Religions 
Orders  have  had  more  than  their  (Jiare 
of  that  persecution.  I  call  it  a  persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholic  religfion  advisedly, 
because  at  this  moment,  in  Prussia,  the 
administering  the  sacraments  of  the 
Catholic  religion  is  a  criminal  offence ; 
and  hundreds,  I  should  rather  say  thou- 
sands, of  Bishops  and  priests  are  suffer- 
ing fine  and  imprisonment  for  that 
offence.  But  if  we  turn  to  Belgium, 
which  has  so  rapidly  increased  in  pros- 
perity since  she  became  free— and  where 
that  increase  in  prosperity  has  been 
synchronous  with  an  immense  increase 
in  religious  houses;  in  1866  they  were 
1,000  with  a  population  of  upwards  of 
14,000 ;  we  find  that  they  exist  in  virtue 
of  Article  20  of  the  Belgian  Constitution 
which  says — 

_  "  Belgians  have  the  right  of  associating;  this 
right  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  prerentive 
measures.  These  associations  can  neither  ac- 
quire nor  possess  as  such,  and  are  moreover 
subject  to  Uie  common  law,  like  all  other  citi- 
zons." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
referred  to  Italy,   and  as  the  Italian 

Mr.  (fReiOy 


legislation  on  this  subject  is  little  under- 
stood, perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  explain  it  a  little  at  length.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  that  in  Italy 
the  Beligious  Orders  were  abolished: 
now,  that  statement  is  inaccurate.  The 
laws  on  the  subject  are  in  the  Library, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  England,  the  Cavalier  Cadoma, 
formerly  Italian  Minister  here,  for  the 
fullest  explanations  on  the  subject.  A 
law  was  passed  against  the  Jesuits  in 
1848  and  has  been  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  all  Italy.  With  regard  to  all 
other  Beligious  Orders  the  legislation 
has  been  as  follows.  Previously  to  1851 
religious  communities  were  in  Italian 
law  "  enti  moraii"  (what  we  would  call 
corporations)  and  held  their  property 
as  such.  All  these  corporations  were 
abolished,  and  as  corporations  have  no 
heirs,  the  State  seized  on  all  their  pro- 
perty. This,  no  doubt,  was  an  act  of 
high-handed  robbery,  which  I  certainlj 
shall  not  justify;  but  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  legislation  against  the  reli- 
gious life.  The  Italian  law  at  least 
professes  to  give  absolute  freedom  of 
individual  action  and  of  association : 
therefore,  all  vows  may  be  freely  taken; 
although  not  recognized  or  enforced  by 
the  civil  law :  reUg^ous  communities  of 
men  and  women  may  be  formed,  may 
live  together,  may  associate  for  any 
purpose,  and  may  possess  property  as 
individuals  or  as  associations ;  being, 
in  this  respect,  in  the  same  position 
as  an  insurance  company.  If  now 
we  turn  to  the  United  States,  a  coun- 
try which  resembles  our  own  in  its 
respect  for  personal  freedom,  we  find 
there  religious  communities  unshackled 
by  special  legislation.  But,  Sir,  the  in- 
quiry into  "  character"  really  aimed  at 
by  Motions  like  the  present  is  not  one 
into  their  organization  or  public  charac- 
ter ;  but  into  what  I  may  call  the  personal 
character  of  their  inmates,  and  into  cer- 
tain vague  but  odious  charges  made 
Xinst  them ;  and  this  is  the  inquiry 
ch  we  lay  Boman  Catholics — the 
gpiardians  of  the  honour  of  our  brothers 
and  our  sisters — feel  boimd  to  resist; 
because  no  sufficient  cause  has  ever  been 
shown  to  warrant  their  being  put  upon 
their  trial.  What  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  really  means  is,  that,  as  certain 
allegations  have  been  made  by  himself 
and  others  as  to  their  tendencies,  their 
occult  modes  of  action,  the  results  of 
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what  he  called  their  mlotoed  BednBioii, 
Boman  Oatholios  must  oome  into  Oourt 
and  dear  themselyeB.  But  have  these 
charges  been  proved  ?  la  the  ordinary 
law  insufficient  ?  We  maintain  it  is  not. 
I  remember  one  of  the  favourite  cases  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Newdegate).  It  was  one  of 
the  alleged  forcible  detention  of  a  nun. 
It  came  before  Mr.  Justice  Wightman, 
and  he  declared  that  the  Common  Law 
was  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers)  has  favoured  us  with  two 
new  cases,  selected,  no  doubt,  with  his 
legal  experience,  as  the  strongest  to  be 
found.  I  know  nothing  of  these  two 
cases ;  but  I  do  know  a  good  deal  about 
the  places  where  they  are  said  to  have 
occurred.  What  is  the  first  ?  It  is  that 
a  workman  employed  on  a  roof  at  Ham- 
mersmith said  he  saw  a  nun  trying  to 
escape  over  the  garden  wall,  and  that 
she  was  forced  back.  Now,  there  are 
two  convents  in  Hammersmith.  One  is 
that  of  the  Scaurs  de  la  Misericorde,  who 
go  out  to  nurse  the  sick  in  their  own 
homes ;  every  nun  of  whidi  is  therefore 
in  constant  intercourse  with  the  outer 
world.  The  other  is  that  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  It  is  a  refuge  for  penitent 
.women,  with  a  large  laimdry  attached ; 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  would  certainly  not  be  entrusted 
with  fearful  secrets.  The  other  case  is 
alleged  of  Newhall.  Newhall  is  a  great 
school  filled  with  young  ladies  and  chil- 
dren of  the  upper  ranks,  whose  parents 
are  in  daUy  intercourse  with  them ;  cer- 
tainly a  place  where  secret  imprisonment 
would  be  impossible.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  that 
when  next  he  brings  forward  such  illu- 
sory oases,  he  would  do  well  to  choose  for 
ikemiteeH  iceiu  localities  more  remote  and 
less  known.  He  speaks  of  "  total  seclu- 
sion." There  are  very  few  convents 
the  inmates  of  which  do  not  go  out  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  but  even 
in  the  case  of  what  are  called  cloistered 
convents,  although  the  nuns  do  not  now 
go  out,  yet  they  are  not  debarred  &om 
intercourse  with  extems;  their  friends, 
their  servants,  their  phyaician^and  in 
the  great  majority  of  oases  that  physi- 
cian is  a  Protestant — all  freely  commu- 
nicate with  them.  But  is  it  the  fact 
that  the  public  in  England  know  nothing 
of  the  inner  life  of  convents?    We  au 


remember  a  remarkable  case,  tried  a  few 
years  ago  before  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  in  which  every  minutest  inci- 
dent of  a  convent  interior  was  detailed 
in  public.  I  refer  to  the  cause  of  Saurin 
against  Starr.  Hon.  Gentlemen  may 
form  their  own  judgment  of  the  parties 
to  that  suit.  Some  may  think  Miss 
Saurin  vain,  tiresome,  undisciplined, 
very  unfitted  for  a  convent  life.  Some 
may  consider  Mrs.  Starr  ill-tempered  or 
tyrannical.  But  was  there  one  shadow 
of  evils  like  those  commonly  alleged? 
One  fact  stood  out  prominently — -Miss 
Saurin  complained  not  of  forcible 
detention,  but  of  unwilling  expulsion. 
"  Total  seclusion ! "  Almost  all  our 
monasteries  and  convents  are  placed 
in  the  centre  of  our  great  towns ;  they 
have  hospitals,  orphanages,  refuges, 
schools  attached  to  them ;  they  are 
known  to  all ;  their  works  are  manifest. 
Do  any  hon.  Members  want  to  know 
what  a  convent  is  like? — what  its  in- 
mates do  ?  Let  them  walk  to  Leicester 
Square,  and  they  can  see  the  Convent 
and  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity ; 
or,  nearer  still,  they  can  visit  their 
orphanage  in  Victoria  Street,  or  their 
oriehe  in  Bulatrode  Street.  Or  let  them 
go  into  the  fever  dens  of  Westminster, 
or  the  garrets  of  St.  Giles,  and  they  will 
meet  the  nuns,  and  hundreds  of  the 
poor  can  tell  them  how  they  live  and 
what  they  do.  There  is  no  precedent 
for  putting  communities  on  their  trial 
merely  because  the  air  is  thick  with  idle 
rumours  and  vag^e  suspicions.  There 
have  indeed  been  public  inquiries  into 
private  lunatic  asylums ;  but  that  was 
after  the  public  had  been  shocked  by 
proved  abuses ;  into  labour  in  factories 
and  mines,  when  the  evils  had  been 
proved  to  exist.  The  latest  instance  is 
the  inquiry  into  imseaworthy  ships.  But 
the  House  will  recollect  how  many  oases 
were  proved,  not  vaguely  alleged,  before 
that  inquiry  was  undertaken.  Besides, 
these  inquiries  were  undertaken  on  the 
responsibilty  of  Government,  and  with  a 
view  to  legislation.  There  still  linger 
on  our  Statute  Book  laws  againat  Monas- 
tic Institutions;  but  does  a  responsible 
Government  propose  this  inquiry  with  a 
view  to  revise  these  laws?  There  is 
indeed  one  recent  precedent  for  a  pro- 
posal like  the  present.  A  short  time 
ago  grievous  charges  of  corruption  and 
injustice  were  publicly  made  against 
several  of  our  highest  judicial  fane- 
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tionaries  and  oHiet  peraons.  These 
charges  were  ventilated  at  public  meet- 
ings, and  propagated  by  artful  de- 
daimers.  Gfreat  masses  of  the  people 
were  induced  to  believe  them ;  peti- 
tions almost  as  numerous  as  those  pre- 
sented by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire,  asserting 
their  truth  and  demanding  an  inqtiiry, 
were  presented  to  this  House.  Their 
prayer  was  supported  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stoke  (Dr.  Kenealy),  and  se- 
conded by  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Whalley),  who  used  to  be 
the  Seconder  of  these  Motions  about 
convents.  Did  the  distinguished  per- 
sonages so  attacked  accede  to  the  in- 
quiry ?  Did  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Sir  Henry  James)  rise  up  in  his 
place  and  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Lord 
Ohief  Justice  of  England  and  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas — "  There 
isnotruthinthesecharges.  Theyarebase- 
less,  and  no  shadow  of  proof  is  brought ; 
therefore  we  court  inquiry."  No ;  Siey 
relied  on  their  character  and  the  country 
backed  them.  "  Whenever,"  they  said, 
"  any  substantial  case  is  made  out,  call- 
ing for  an  answer,  we  will  give  it."  And 
this  is  the  reply  of  the  CaUiolics  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Marylebone.  But 
behind  all  these  Motions  for  inquiry 
there  is  a  further  object,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  speeches  to-night ;  a  desire 
not  to  correct  abuses,  but  to  check 
and  to  suppress  the  institutions  them- 
selves. Protestant  feeling  runs  strong 
against  monks  and  nuns,  and  against 
what  we  call  the  religious  life.  Such  a 
life  is  believed  to  be  prejudicial  to 
society,  and  legislation  is  desired  to 
check  or  even  to  eradicate  it.  Now,  let 
me  ask  the  House  to  consider  would 
legislation  of  this  nature  be  just  ?  Would 
it  be  consonant  with  sound  policy? 
WoiJd  it  even  be  possible  ?  For  cen- 
turies we  have  been  learning  the  lesson 
that  religious  convictions  should  be  left 
tree ;  and  actions  prompted  by  those 
convictions,  as  long  as  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  others,  be  left 
uncontrolled.  Now,  the  religious  life — 
the  life  of  monks  and  nuns — is  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. It  is  the  practical  expression  of 
our  religious  convictions,  and  the  exer- 
cise, in  action,  of  our  religion.  But 
more ;  is  it  possible  by  any  legislation 
to  abolish   uie  religious  lue,  to  sup- 

Mr.  fflMlly 


press  monks  and  nuns  ?  The  essence 
of  the  institution  consists  in  the  three 
vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obe- 
dience. A  vow  is  a  mental  resolu- 
tion, an  inward  resolve.  Can  laws  con- 
trol tiie  mind?  But  if  law  cannot 
control  the  mental  act,  can  it  restrain 
its  execution?  Take  the  first  vow, 
chastity.  Can  you  make  laws  against 
chastity  ?  Can  you  make  marriage  com- 
pulsory? The  vow  of  poverty?  Can 
you  compel  a  man  to  retain  the  use  of 
his  property  ?  or,  if  he  retains  the  legal 
control,  can  you  prevent  his  spending  it 
as  directed  by  another  whom  he  choses 
to  obey  ?  Why,  even  the  Jewish  Sanhe- 
drim did  not  attempt  to  enforce  such 
restrictions  on  the  early  Christians,  when 
they  sold  aU  they  had  and  laid  the  price 
at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles.  But  tiiere 
remains  the  dreadful  vow  of  obedience ! 
The  vow  to  obey  the  Superior  in  all 
things  lawful  and  commanded  by  the 
rule.  But  can  the  law  control  the  volun- 
tary obedience  which  one  man  yields  to 
another  ?  Can  it  prevent  him  from  act- 
ing freely,  as  regu^s  all  external  com- 
pulsion, in  compliance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  another  whom  he  desires  to 
obey  ?  But  it  may  be  said,  at  least,  we 
can  prohibit  the  life  in  community.  How 
is  this  to  be  done  consistently  with  our 
laws?  Shall  we  pass  a  law  that  not. 
more  than  a  certain  limited  number  of 
unmarried  men  or  women  shall  live  in 
the  same  house  ?  But  if  the  Oratorians, 
above  a  certain  number,  are  to  be  for- 
bidden to  live  in  their  house  at  Bromp- 
ton,  what  about  the  Albany  in  Picca- 
dilly ?  One  thing  we  can  do,  it  has  been 
done  elsewhere,  we  can  prohibit  the 
wearing  of  the  religious  dress.  This, 
too,  would  be  somewhat  troublesome. 
We  should  have  to  make  a  law  reciting; 
that  it  should  be  a  misdemeanour  to 
wear  any  of  the  dresses  in  the  Schedule 
annexed;  and  then,  with  the  aid  of 
milliners  to  compile  a  list — ^it  had  better 
be  illustrated  with  coloured  prints — of 
all  the  habits  of  the  known  Beligioua 
Orders.  But  let  me  remind  the  House 
of  the  old  proverb  Cueullut  non  faoit 
monaohum — a  Jesuit  will  be  a  Jesuit  still, 
though  in  an  ordinary  coat.  It  is  not 
the  white  veil  that  makes  a  Sister  of 
Charity,  but  her  life  of  charity.  As  long 
as  men  believe  that  St.  Paid  was  in- 
spired when  he  wrote — "  I  say  to  the 
unmarried,  it  is  good  for  them  if  they 
so  continue,  even  as  I."    So  long  will 
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they  obseire  oihaBtity.  A0  long  as  fhey 
receive  the  words  of  Christ — "If  thou 
wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  what  thou  hast 
and  give  it  to  we  poor."  So  long  will 
they  cultivate  voluntary  poverty.  His- 
tory, too,  teaches  us  the  same  lesson; 
that  laws  cannot  exterminate  the  Eeli- 
g^ious  Orders.  Allusion  has  been  made  to 
the  Spanish  laws  abolishing  the  Beli- 
gious  Orders.  But  did  monxs  cease  out 
of  Spain  ?  No,  the  lazer  members  went 
home  and  led  a  quiet  unmarried  life. 
The  more  fervent,  the  true  monks,  put 
off  the  habit  of  their  Order,  but  not  its 
rule,  sadly  bade  adieu  to  the  convents 
which  were  no  longer  their  own,  gathered 
together  by  twos  and  threes,  by  fives  and 
tens  in  wretched  lodgings,  and  observed 
their  vows  and  the  rules  of  their  Order 
as  strictly  as  in  its  palmiest  days.  Our 
own  history  teaches  that  the  gallows  of 
Tybuto  did  not  make  Jesuits  to  cease 
out  of  England.  There  was  a  man  who 
emote  Camolicity  in  these  countries  with 
a  remorseless  and  unrelenting  fierceness 
which  would  have  satisfied  even  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate).  I  mean  Cromwell.  In  Ire- 
land he  struck  hard  and  he  struck  long ; 
for  a  monk  to  be  discovered  was  to  meet 
a  speedy  death.  Tet  not  for  a  day  did 
the  great  Orders  of  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans  cease  out  of  Ireland.  Nay 
their  ranks  were  recruited  in  the  very 
furnace  of  persecution.  Let  me  g^ve  one 
instance.  The  soldiers  had  burned  the 
Monastery  of  Multifemham  in  West- 
meath,  slain  some  of  the  monks,  and 
carried  off  others  prisoners.  Amongst 
these  was  a  young  novice,  who  refused 
to  avail  himself  of  an  opportiinity  for 
escape,  in  order  that  being  sent  to  the 
prison  where  the  Superior  of  his  Order 
was  confined,  he  might  make  his  solemn 
profession  and  take  the  vows.  And  the 
vows  of  St.  Francis  were  taken  in  that 
prison  as  fervently  as  in  the  oldest 
monastery  of  the  Order.  I  am  confident 
this  House  wOl  not  embark  on  an  under- 
taking which  centuries  of  penal  laws 
and  a  CromweUian.  persecution  failed  to 
accomplish — the  proscription  of  the  re- 
ligious life,  an  undertaking  which  would 
be  equaUy  impohtio  and  unjust.  And  al- 
though we  will  not  subject  our  brothers 
and  sisters  to  the  insult  of  asking  for  an 
inquiry  to  prove  that  they  are  not  guilty 
of  crime ;  they,  and  we,  court  that  in- 
quiry which  is  at  once  the  most  search- 
ing and  the  most  lasting.    The  inquiry 
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of  a  life,  spent  in  the  midst  of  our  nation, 
in  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  and 
the  rendering  of  public  services,  in 
teaching  in  reforming,  in  nursing.  Facts 
are  stronger  than  words.  A  Bister  of 
Charity  may  be  a  poor  disputant  but  she 
is  a  great  argument.  Our  nuns  will  live 
down  prejudice;  and  we  know  how 
strong  prejudice  is.  The  sick  poor  they 
have  nursed  will  plead  for  them.  The 
wanderers  they  have  reclaimed  from  the 
paths  of  sin  will  bear  witness  to  them. 
The  thousands  of  children  they  have 
taught  unto  salyation  will  bring  to  them 
that,  which  was  declared  to  be  "  perfect 
praise  which  shall  overcome  their  ene- 
mies ;"  and  because  we  believe  that,  in 
the  long  run.  Englishmen  will  judge 
the  tree  by  its  fruits,  we  are  content  to 
leave  our  most  valued  institutions  to  be 
tried  by  that  test. 

Earl  PERCY  disclaimed  any  inten- 
tion of  charging  the  Soman  Catholic 
inmates  of  religious  houses,  as  a  body, 
with  any  dereliction  of  those  duties 
which  they  believed  incumbent  on  them 
to  perform.  He  was  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  much  good  had  been  done 
by  them  in  past  years  and  was  done  by 
them  now  both  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. But  for  his  own  part  he  could 
never  see  why,  in  the  present  state  of 
England,  these  works  should  not  be 
carried  on  without  the  exercise  of  vows 
and  the  religious  life  incumbent  upon 
those  who  adopted  that   line  of  fife. 

(Laughter.']  Hon.  Oentlemen  might 
augh,  but  similar  institutions  had  been 
started  by  Protestants,  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men might  admit  that  they  had  done 
good  among  the  poor.  The  speech  of 
the  hon.  Oentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  (Mr.  O'Eeilly)  did  not  grapple 
with  the  point  at  issue.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  spoken  of  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  admission  by  extems  into  con- 
vents. But  the  question  was  whether 
that  admission  enabled  people  to  know 
what  exactly  went  on  wittiin  those  insti- 
tutions. The  hon.  Member  for  the  county 
of  Cork  (Mr.  Shaw)  said  that  Boman 
Catholics  objected  to  inquiry,  because  it 
was  asked  for  by  those  who  were  hostile 
to  them  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
something  wrong.  Well,  he  presumed 
there  would  be  no  desire  to  institute 
those  inquiries  unless  they  thought  there 
was  something  wrong ;  but  if  everybody 
refused  to  have  inquiries  made  on  that 
ground  he  would  Uke  to  know  what  inves- 
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tigattons  would  take  place  ?  Therefore, 
to  refuse  it  on  that  ground  did  not  seem 
reasonable.  He  had  over  and  over  again 
supported  the  Motion  in  former  Sessions; 
but  as  time  -went  on,  he  felt  more  and 
more  doubtful  about  the  propriety  of 
doing  so,  not  in  the  least  because  he 
doubted  that  there  was  much  to  be 
mended  and  much  to  be  complained  of, 
but  because,  first  of  all,  he  believed  they 
had  got  all  the  facts  wanted  for  any 
action  that  might  be  necessary;  secondly, 
because  he  doubted  whether  any  Go- 
vernment would  ever  grant  such  a  Com- 
mission as  they  were  seeking ;  and, 
thirdly,  because,  supposing  it  granted, 
he  doubted  whether  it  would  have  any 
result.  He  must  say  that  the  British 
public  was  more  easily  taken  in  on  this 
Boman  Catholic  question  than  on  any 
other  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
The  country  was  essentially  Protestant, 
and  as  far  as  it  was  not  indifferent  or 
infidel,  which  to  a  certain  extent  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be,  what  it  meant  by  Pro- 
testantism was  a  sort  of  insane  terror  of 
the  Pope,  priests,  vestments,  lights, 
transubstantiation,  incense,  and  so  forth 
— questions  which  the  people  did  not 
in  the  least  understand,  and  if  they 
did  they  would  not  be  competent  to 
decide.  But  they  could  not  be  got  to  see 
that  the  real  danger  of  Popery  in  this 
country  was  that  the  Pope  was  gaining 
ground  over  the  civil  rights  of  the  people. 
When,  after  a  long  period  of  public  life, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  woke  up  one  fine  morn- 
ing and  discovered  that  the  claims  of 
the  Pope,  whose  interests  the  Liberal 
Party  had  been  serving  for  the  last  40 
years — [CA««r«] — when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  found  out  that  the  Pope  was 
winning  back  what  had  once  been  his, 
and  had  never  really  abandoned  his  old 
position — the  country  said — "What  a 
great  discovery  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  made."  Why,  the  fact  had 
been  asserted  in  this  country  and  in  that 
House  continually,  but  the  country  would 
not  believe  it.  It  was  no  new  discovery. 
He  could  only  regret  that  those  who 
cheered  that  sentiment  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  were  unable  to  see  how  far 
their  action  had  aided  in  bringing  this 
about.  He  had  said  he  did  not  think 
this  inquiry  would  have  any  effect,  even 
supposing  it  were  granted.  But  why  ? 
That  had  been  pointed  out  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  eat  down — 

Earl  Ftrey 


because  the  strength  of  Bomw  Catholic- 
ism was  in  the  consciences  of  its  ad- 
herents. Protestantism  had  no  organi- 
zation which  could  compete  in  that  re- 
spect with  Boman  Catholicism.  They 
had  taught  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, which  in  Protestant  mouths  meant 
that  every  man  was  to  decide  exactly  aa 
he  liked.  So  long  as  they  had  no  cohe>- 
sion,  it  was  impossible  to  bring  any 
Prot«8tant  orgamzation  to  compete  with. 
Boman  Catholicism,  unless  it  was  sup- 
ported by  an  Establishment.  And  that 
was  one  of  the  roasons  why  he  had 
always  opposed  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Protestajit  Church.  He  was 
not  going  to  make  vague  charges.  He 
said  they  might  have  any  inquiry,  but 
they  would  not  get  at  facts.  He  knew 
that  much  went  on  which  had  not 
been  cited,  but  he  also  knew  that 
they  were  extremely  difficult  to  prove, 
and  that  was  one  reason  why  he  did 
not  quote  them.  He  knew  he  could 
not  prove  them,  and  he  would  not 
give  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  the  oppor- 
tunity of  refuting  arguments  which  he 
could  not  prove.  If  anything  was  to  be 
done  with  these  institutions  he  feared 
there  was  no  other  way  of  doing  it  than 
that  of  totally  suppressing  them ;  and 
upon  this  g^und — that  when  a  man  en- 
tered a  monastery,  he  became  civilly 
dead  and  was  for  all  inundane  purposes 
useless.  That  wa^  a  position  whicn  no 
citizen  had  a  right  to  assume,  because 
every  citizen  was  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  serve  his  country.  They  did  not  know 
who  was  and  who  was  not  in  a  monas- 
tery, and  men  had  no  right  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  calls  which  the 
State  or  the  body  politic  might  make 
upon  them.  For  the  reasons  he  had 
given  he  could  not  vote  for  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

Me.  Sekjeant  SHEELOCK  said,  he 
would  endeavour,  although  this  was  a 
religious  question,  to  treat  it  calmly  and 
dispassionately.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers)  had  based  his  Motion  on  two 
gpH>unds,  the  first  having  reference  to 
personal  liberty,  and  the  second  to  pro- 
perty. With  regard  to  the  latter  the 
great  increase  of  Monastic  and  Conven- 
tual Institutions,  might  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent justify  the  intervention  of  the  State 
to  prevent  too  large  an  accretion  of  pro- 
perty in  a  direction  in  which  it  would 
oease  to  circulate  among  the  public.   In 
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1864,  tli6  hon.  and  leatned  Member  for 
Marjlebone  electrified  the  House  and 
alarmed  the  country  by  prophesying  in 
25  years  the  neoeseary  increase  of  these 
institutions  to  the  number  of  3,000  or 
4,000 ;  that  there  would  be  60,000  nuns 
in  them,  and  an  incalculable  amount  of 
property  attaching  to  them.    That  was 
a  formidable  prospect;  but,  so  far  as 
could  be  learnt  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's    statement  to-night,    after 
tiie  lapse  of  22  years  there  were  only  299 
of  them,   and   the   hon.    and  learned 
Gentleman  had  forborne  to  mention  the 
ntimber  of  their  inmates.    With  regard 
to  the  two  instances  which  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  to  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  personal  investigation  in 
this  matter,  they  had  been  answered  by 
that  venerable  nobleman.  Lord  Eussell, 
who  tc^d  him  that  the  law  of  Haheat 
Corpu*  was  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
any  alleged  grievance;  and  when  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  told  them, 
in  presence  of  l^e  Home  Secretary,  that 
no  investigation  had  taken  place,  if  that 
Tight  hon.  Gentleman  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  institute  an  inquiry,  no  power 
within  or  without  the  convent  could  have 
prevented  an  investigation.    The  matter 
might  have  been  probed  to  the  bottom ; 
but  it  was,  perhaps,  felt  that  further 
investigation  would  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  those  who  professed  themselves 
anxious  to  obtain  it.    With  regard  to 
the  convent  at  Newhall,  in  Essex — which 
was   formerly  one  of  the   palaces   of 
Henry  VIII.— he  (Mr.   Serjeant  Sher- 
lock) knew  something  of  it  personally. 
His  own  daughter  had  been  educated 
there ;  and  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
restriction  of  personal  liberty  in  a  school 
of  60  or  70  young  ladies,  was  it  not 
probable  that  it  would  be  communicated 
to  their  parents?     It  would  be  their 
deepest  interest  to  prevent  the  existence 
of  such  restrictions,  and  when  they  did 
exist  the  Catholic  community  would  be 
the  first  to  insist  upon  removing  them, 
without  waiting  for  the  assistance  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone  or  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire.     The  increase  of  these 
institutions  Jiad  not  been  commensurate 
with  the  increase  of  other  bodies,  and  in 
point  of  wealth  it  afforded  a  miserable 
contrast.    The  increase  of  other  religious 
institutions  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
they  were  now  90  in  number  in  this 
ooontry.    In  ScoUand,  out  of  a  popula- 


tion of  between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000 
there  were  about  600,000  persons  who 
belonged  to  no  religion,  and  he  thought 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  who  took  so  deep 
an  interest  in  conventual  institutions 
might  occupy  their  time  equally  well  in 
trying  to  attach  this  large  body  of  people 
to  some  religious  denomination.  With 
reference  to  the  Eeports  from  foreign 
countries  bearing  upon  this  subject 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present--- 

fl  ^^ 

Mr.  SEHJBAifT  8HEEL0CK  proceeded 
to  say  that  comparisons  had  been  made 
between  these  institutions  in  this  country 
and  in  foreign  countries,  but  there  was 
no  analogy  between  the  two  cases.  Brazil 
had  been  referred  to,  and  he  found  on 
reference  to  the  Ordinances,  that  the 
Government  of  that  country  was  autho- 
rized to  incur  expenditure  in  obtaining 
Capuchin  missionaries  from  Italy,  and, 
of  course,  when  they  arrived  there,  they 
were  centred  in  the  capital,  and  became 
a  part  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
Here  they  were  not  recognized.  A  mo- 
nastery had  no  status,  but  was  simply 
in  law  a  club.  The  members  of  it  had 
their  civil  rights  if  they  chose  to  exercise 
them,  and  they  did  exercise  them.  They 
claimed  to  be  on  the  list  of  electors,  and 
he  had  canvassed  them  from  time  to 
time.  To  say,  therefore,  that  they  had 
no  civil  rights,  was  a  misapprehension. 
This  subject  had  received  more  discus- 
sion in  that  House  since  1853  than 
almost  any  other,  but  it  had  not  pro- 
gressed during  that  time,  and  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  found  it  advantageous 
to  legislate  upon  it.  He  thought  it  might 
safely  be  left  to  them  to  take  it  in  hand 
if  they  saw  occasion  to  do  so. 

Me.  mark  STEWART  said  ho  was 
surprised  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  who  brought  forward  this  Mo- 
tion did  not  receive  a  single  cheer  from 
the  Liberal  benches ;  and  he  asked  him- 
self whether  there  were  no  Liberal  Mem- 
bers left  in  the  House  after  the  last 
General  Election?  The  Committee  of 
1871  only  had  reference  to  property.  It 
was  forbidden  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tions of  entry  and  the  personal  liberty 
which  the  inmates  were  supposed  to 
enjoy.  The  arguments  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  North  Northum- 
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berland  (Earl  Percy)  were  oontradiciory 
of  each  other.  The  noble  Lord  said  he 
would  not  mention  certain  oases  vhich 
were  within  his  knowledge,  because  he 
was  not  able  to  prove  them.  But  the 
very  existence  of  these  cases,  which  could 
not  be  investigated,  or  only  partially  so, 
was  the  justification  of  this  demand  for 
inquiry.  Neither  could  he  agree  with 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East 
Devon  (Sir  John  Kennaway),  as  he 
understood  him,  that  the  Oovemment 
had  no  grounds  on  account  of  pressure 
of  public  opinion  for  dealing  with 
the  question.  He  knew  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  the  way;  but  l;e 
would  remind  the  House  that  last  Ses- 
sion this  subject  produced  the  largest 
number  of  Petitions  with  the  largest 
number  of  signatures,  the  total  number 
of  the  latter  being  183,572 ;  and  he  must 
express  his  surprise  that  the  Irish  Boman 
Catholic  Members  did  not  support  the 
Motion,  if  only  to  ward  oflF  the  suspicion 
that  attached  to  these  domiciles,  and 
raise  them  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public.  Protestants  considered  them  as 
remnants  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  did 
not  wish  to  see  them  increase  in  number. 
The  objection  to  inquiry — that  it  would 
be  an  interference  with  personal  liberty 
— was  open  to  the  answer  that  it  would 
be  no  greater  interference  than  had  been 
already  sanctioned  in  reference  to  lodg- 
ing-houses, public-houses,  mines,  shops, 
and  factories.  There  was  precedent 
enough  to  justify  the  Government  in 
taking  such  steps  as  would  satisfy  the 
country,  and  this  was  no  more  than  might 
be  expected  of  a  Government  which  had 
the  credit  of  being  a  thoroughly  Protes- 
tant Government,  and  of  having  earnestly 
at  heart  the  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  country ;  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  expected  them  to 
maintain  the  Protestant  character  of 
these  Bealms.  It  had  been  said  that  a 
writ  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  would 
open  the  doors  of  any  convent ;  but  they 
all  knew  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
requisite  information  for  such  an  appli- 
cation. If  he  were  a  Boman  Catholic 
he  should  insist  on  a  system  of  registra- 
tion, believing  that  that  would  go  a  long 
way  towards  satisfying  the  country  that 
the  inmates  were  not  tyrannized  over; 
that  it  would  work  well  here  as  it  did  in 
Germany  and  France ;  and  if  such  a  sys- 
tem were  devised  by  the  hon.  Members 
who  had  relatives  in  these  institutions,  he 

Mr.  Mark  Stewart 


believed  the  House  would  ^adly  pass  a 
measure  to  g^ve  effect  to  it.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  the  conscientious  conviction  of  the 
people  of  this  country  w^  so  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  inquiry  that  the  question 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  Counts-out. 
He  could  assure  them  that  although  the 
question  might  be  ignored  to-day  it 
must  oome  up  again  next  Session.  There 
was  an  immense  amount  of  feeling  in 
the  country  on  this  subject,  and  it  would 
make  itseK  felt  at  the  next  General 
Election.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  enormous  increase 
of  Monasteries  and  Colleges  they  ought 
to  be  placed  on  a  better  footing  than 
they  were  now,  more  especially  as  in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe^namely, 
in  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Austria,  Bussia,  Spain,  Norway,  and 
Sweden  —  the  different  Governments 
had  investigated  these  institutions,  abo- 
hshing  some  and  placing  the  others 
under  various  regulations.  The  wonder- 
ful increase  in  the  number  of  Boman 
Catholic  seminaries  which  had  taken 
place  in  England  was  an  alarming 
fact,  which  the  Government  ought  to 
take  into  their  consideration,  as  it  would 
inevitably  tend  in  a  few  years  to  some 
measures  which  would  affect  the  l<u^ 
amount  of  land  which  these  establid^- 
ments  possessed.  He  found  that  in  this 
year  1876,  as  compared  with  1829,  the 
date  of  Catholic  emancipation,  there 
was  an  increase  of  99  Monastic  Institu- 
tions, 283  Conventual,  and  1 9  Collegiate. 
He  found  also  that  symptoms  of  alarm 
of  the  enormous  increase  of  Boman  Ca- 
tholic institutions  were  appearing  in 
America,  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
believed  were  causing  g^at  apprehen- 
sion in  the  minds  of  statesmen  there. 
From  1850  to  1860  that  church  had  in- 
creased in  wealth  about  189  per  cent ; 
from  1860 to  1870,  128  percent:  while 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  country  in- 
creased from  1850  to  1860  125  per  cent; 
and  between  1860  and  1870  86  per  cent. 
In  Oibton't  JEeeletiattital  Almanack  it  was 
calculated  that  in  nine  years,  from  1859 
to  1868,  while  Protestants  increased 
from  21,000,000  to  27,000,000,  or  29  per 
cent,  Boman  Catholics  increased  from 
2,500,000  to  5,000,000,  or  50  per  cent. 
He  called  attention  to  these  fig^ures  to 
show  there  was  cause  for  inquiry  into 
this  great  theocratic  power.  He  made 
these  remarks  in  no  spirit  of  personal 
feeling  against  the  Boman  Catholics, 
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and  he  hoped  eveiy  Boman  Catholic 
Member  would  give  him  credit  for  that. 
The  coimtry  considered  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic Church  a  universal,  political 
power,  which  was  foreign  nowhere,  and 
at  home  everywhere,  and  the  House 
ought  not  to  shrink  from  the  duty  which 
it  was  now  called  upon  to  perform  in 
regard  to  these  institutions. 

Sib  JOHN  KENNAWAY,  in  expla- 
nation to  the  hon.  Member  for  Wigtown, 
said,  he  did  not  state  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  grounds  for  taking  up  the 
question,  but  that,  although  the  princi- 
ple of  inquiry  had  been  several  times 
a£Brmed  by  the  House,  public  opinion 
outside  had  never  been  strong  enough  to 
force  the  Government  to  take  it  up. 

Mb.  a.  MOOBE  said,  he  wished  to 
point  out  with  reference  to  the  cases 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone  (Sir  Thomas 
Chambers)  that  no  proof  was  given  in 
either  case  that  the  lady  seen  escaping 
was  a  nun.  Both  institutions  where  the 
occurrence  was  said  to  have  happened 
were  places  of  education.  He  wished  to 
know  why  no  magisterial  inquiry  had 
been  instituted.  The  names  of  the  al- 
leged witnesses  were  known,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  putting 
the  civil  power  in  motion.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  appealed  to  the 
testimony  of  France,  and  told  them  of 
the  numerous  restrictions  under  which 
the  convents  were  permitted  to  be  opened 
there.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  legisla- 
tion, the  French  had  accepted  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  all  the  public  associations  for 
relieving  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  distressed, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  religious  Bodies. 
In  1808  there  were  only  196  houses  of 
men  in  France,  and  now  there  were 
2,01 1  communities  of  men.  There  were 
100,000  religious  women,  and  20,000  re- 
ligious men.  Where  a  country  accepted 
these  institutions,  and  the  State  re- 
oirg^nized  them,  it  was  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  their  favioor.  With  regard  to 
Germany,  there  had  been  only  one  Order 
expelled  from  that  country,  and  not 
Several  as  had  been  said.  In  the  United 
States  there  were  no  laws  agaiinst  reli- 
gious and  Monastic  institutions,  and  the 
political  system  of  that  country  recognized 
so  fully  the  doctrine  of  religious  liberty  that 
was  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  within 
the  rights  of  Congress  to  make  such  a  law. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone and  the  hon.  Member  for  North 


Warwickshire  had  had  the  most  ample 
opportunities  afforded  them  for  inquiry. 
A  Select  Committee  sat  in  1 870-7 1 .  They 
sat  15  times,  and  29  witnesses  were  sum- 
moned before  them,  1 6  being  called  at  the 
express  request  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire.  The  Committee 
reported  in  1871,  and  when  the  Eeport 
was  drawn  there  were  three  Catholics 
and  eight  Protestants  present ;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  that  Beport  which  indi- 
cated that  uiere  was  any  case  for  further 
investigation.  He,  for  one,  objected  to 
have  the  privacy  of  those  institutions  in- 
truded upon  on  unproved  charges  which 
had  been  made  that  evening,  not  for  the 
first  time,  because  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  had  some  years 
ago  brought  before  the  House  the  case 
of  a  convent  in  the  Midland  Counties 
where  he  said  some  atrocious  acts  had 
been  committed  to  which  he  could  pro- 
duce 17  reliable  witnesses  to  testify. 
But  the  following  day  a  letter  ap- 
peared in  The  Time*  ham  the  brother  of 
the  lady  who  was  implicated  in  the  charges 
made  by  the  hon.  GenUemen,  asking 
him  to  repeat  outside  the  House  that 
which  he  had  stated  within  its  walls. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  never 
substantiated  or  withdrew  those  charges. 
[Mr.  Newdbgate  :  What  is  the  name 
of  the  convent  ?]  He  was  speaking  of 
the  convent  over  which  the  sister  of  Sir 
Constable  Clifford  then  presided,  and  he 
must  express  his  regret  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  should  make  charges 
which,  if  not.  by  the  Bules  of  the  House, 
at  least  as  a  Gentleman,  he  was  bound 
to  substantiate  or  withdraw,  and  yet 
have  acted  as  the  hon.  GenUeman  oppo- 
site did  in  the  case  to  which  he  was  re- 
ferring. He  hoped  he  might  add  that 
the  House,  having  regard  to  the  feelings 
of  Boman  Catholics  whose  relatives  were 
inmates  of  convents,  would  not  hesitate 
to  reject  the  Motion. 

CoLOKEL  EGEBTON  LEIGH  said,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
place  in  the  land  where  persons  coiild  be 
put  away  without  their  existence  or  non- 
existence being  known.  It  was  asserted 
that  many  of  these  establishments  were 
in  large  towns.  That  was  all  very  weU ; 
but  stone  walls  were*  thick,  and  things 
might  happen  within  them  that  ought 
to  be  known.  He,  therefore,  wished 
that  when  a  person  was  confined,  either 
by  his  own  act  or  that  of  others,  there 
should  be  some  sort  of  supervision  ezer> 
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cised  over  him,  so  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  recover  his  freedom,  if  he  de- 
sired it,  or  be  protected  from  cruelty  if 
necessary.  In  saying  thus  much,  how- 
ever, he  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  ad- 
vocating the  suppressiun  of  monasteries 
or  nunneries,  for  we  lived  in  a  firee 
country.  At  present  there  was  a  strong 
feeling  that  certain  practices  in  monas- 
teries and  nunneries  ought  to  be  stopped. 
Inspection  would  prevent  wrong,  if  any 
existed,  and  remove  suspicion  where  it 
was  unjust. 

Ds.  O'LEABY  said,  he  should  not 
have  taken  part  in  the  debate,  but  for 
the  fact  that,  as  a  medical  man,  he  pos- 
sessed a  thorough  knowledge  of  what 
went  on  in  26  monasteries  and  nunne- 
ries in  Dublin,  the  county  of  Dublin,  and 
other  parts  of  Ireland ;  consequently  he 
spoke  with  a  very  high  degree  of  autho- 
rity. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Marylebone  (Sir  Thomas  Chambers)  had 
commenced  by  asserting  that  these  in- 
stitutions were  exceedingly  dangerous, 
but  he  offered  absolutely  no  justification 
for  that  statement.  Why  should  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  without  a 
scintilla  of  evidence,  state  that  institu- 
tions were  dangerous  which  were  com- 
posed of  the  highest  ladies  in  the  land, 
and  men  of  the  purest  minds,  who  g^ve 
up  their  lives  in  order  to  tdleviate  the 
misery  of  the  poor?  Only  two  hypo- 
thetical cases  had  been  adduced  that  even- 
ing in  support  of  the  proposal  for  inquiry. 
The  proposal,  he  might  remark,  had, 
year  after  year,  been  ignominiously  re- 
jected in  the  House  of  Comm6ns.  Then, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  as- 
serted that  the  foundation,  the  essence, 
and  the  root  of  these  institutions  involved 
total  seclusion.  Let  him  tell  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  from  his  personal 
expwience,  how  total  seclusion  was  se- 
cured to  these  poor  ladies,  some  of  whom 
had  been  represented  as  pining  in 
anguish  and  waiting  to  be  relieved  by 
the  House  sending  Commissioners  to 
their  assistance.  As  medical  attendant 
at  various  convents  he  was  asked  when 
ladies  presented  themselves  as  postulants, 
whetlier  they  were  in  a  fit  condition  of 
health  to  perform  arduous  manual  labour. 
He  might  add  that  some  members  of  the 
proudest  noble  houses  of  England  had 
passed  through  his  hands  thus  for  a 
whole  year.  The  postulant  had  no  per- 
manent home  in  the  convent ;  she  might 
be  turned  out  at  any  moment.    At  the 
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expiration  of  a  year  he  was  again  called 
in  to  declare  whether  they  were  fit  to 
continue  in  the  Order.  Some  would  say 
to  him — "  I  am  much  stronger  than  you 
think,  although  I  look  so  thin.  If  you 
once  give  me  a  hope,  and  allow  me  to  be 
admitted  I  shall  be  so  delighted,  and  if 
you  come  again  this  day  week  you  will 
see  how  joyous  my  face  will  be."  Indeed  at 
timeshe  had  even  gonebeyondhismedical 
knowledge  and  said — "Through  mercy, 
I  will  allow  you  to  be  admitted." .  Two 
years  more  must  elapse  before  the  final 
vows  were  made.  Until  then  a  lady  had 
no  claim  on  the  convent,  and  she  must  do 
a  deal  in  order  to  become  a  professed 
member  of  the  institution.  After  an  ex- 
perience of  18  years  he  felt  convinced 
the  most  ingenious  mind  could  not  sug- 
gest anything  but  the  love  of  God  beam- 
ing in  the  countenances  of  professed 
nuns.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
opposite  (Colonel  Egerton  Leigh)  had 
said  that  convent  walla  were  thick  ;  but 
it  was  also  true  that  the  gates  wero 
never  closed,  or  at  least  they  were  readily 
opened  when  anyone  knocked  at  them. 
As  to  the  new  names  assumed  by  nuns 
destroyi&g  their  identity,  he  might  men- 
tion tibat  their  relatives  and  Mends 
always  inquired  for  them  by  their  family 
names,  although  it  was,  no  doubt,  the 
fact  that  in  most  Orders  they  adopted, 
from  pious  motives,  the  names  of  favourite 
saints.  In  all  cases,  however,  in  which 
that  occurred  it  was  not  for  any  purposes 
of  deception,  but  as  a  mark  of  their  total 
severance  from  the  outside  world.  Why 
should  their  voluntary  seclusion  be  in- 
terfered with  by  curious  and  inquisitive 
persons  ?  He  was  not  surprised  that  no 
discoveries  or  irregularity  or  injustice 
had  been  made,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  find  ;  and  he  was  unable  to 
agree  in  the  illogical  conclusion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite  (Sir 
Thomas  Chambers),  that  because  notlung 
had  been  found  there  must  be  something; 
there.  He  hoped  that  the  religious 
toleration  which  no.w  happily  existed  in 
this  country  would  never  cease  to  exist, 
and  that  the  glorious  amity  of  feeling 
which  it  occasioned  among  members  of 
different  religions  might  never  again 
give  place  to  discord  through  the  at- 
tempt at  such  legislation  as  alone  would 
satisfy  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
Proposals  of  the  kind  were  not  unlikely 
to  disturb  the  good  feeling  at  present 
existing  between  England  and  Ireland, 
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and  he  trusted  the  Motion  would  be  re- 
jected. 

Mb.  HABDCASTLE  said,  lie  had  not 
intended  to  take  any  part  in  the  debate 
were  it  not  for  a  point  which  happily  did 
not  touch  the  religious  question  with 
which  the  diacussion  had  been  so  much 
encumbered. 

Notice  taken  that  40  Members  were 
not  present.  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  beings  found  present, 

Mb.  HAEDOASTLE  went  on  to  say 
that  the  strongest  argument  he  had 
heard  in  favour  of  the  Motion  had  been 
advanced  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
County  ( Mr.  Shaw).  It  arose  out  of  the 
case  of  a  lady  who,  having  escaped  from 
the  Convent  of  Newhall,  claimed  the 
protection  of  two  labourers,  but  was 
taken  back  against  her  will  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  force.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  said  that  this  lady  was  unques- 
tionably insane.  But  if  that  was  so 
such  a  statement  only  went  to  show  that 
these  institutions  were  unlicensed  lunatic 
asylums.  If  the  facts  were  as  stated 
there  had  been  a  direct  violation  of  the 
law,  for  no  proof  had  ever  been  adduced 
that  the  establishment  had  ever  been 
registered,  or  that  any  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  registrars,  either  to 
legalize  the  detention  of  the  lady,  or  to 
allow  her  to  be  removed  from  one  place 
to  another.  One  such  case  afforded 
strong  ground  for  inquiry  to  secure  the 
mere  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
it  was  possible  that  there  might  be  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  There  was 
nothing  in  which  the  law  showed  more 
care  than  in  the  protection  of  alleged 
lunatics,  and  he  believed  that  a  person 
had  not  a  right  to  detain  a  member  of 
his  own  family  without  communication 
with  the  authorities.  No  proof  had  been 
given  that  other  ladies  might  not  be 
detained  at  Newhall.  He  thought  the 
attention  of  the  Home  Secretary  should 
be  drawn  to  this  point.  He  understood 
the  law  to  be  simply  this — that  within 
48  hours  of  the  occurrence  of  any  case 
of  lunacy,  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
justices,  who  held  a  preliminary  inquiry, 
and  regular  proceedings  were  afterwards 
taken  under  their  sanction.  There  was 
nothing  of  that  kind  in  this  case.  The 
lady  had  been  detained,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member, 
for  12  years,  and  no  inquiry  had 
bees  instituted.    Who  could  teU  how 


many  other  ladies  were  detained  in 
those  institutions  under  similar  circum- 
stances ?  The  number  of  ladies  in  con- 
vents was  altogether  a  mystery ;  but, 
taking  the  average  at  20,  the  300  con- 
vents would  g^ve  6,000,  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  there  had  been  any  applica- 
tion to  the  justices  for  an  order  in  lunacy 
in  one  single  instance  connected  with 
those  establishments.  As  he  had  said, 
this  did  not  trespass  on  the  religious 
question.  His  attention  had  also  been 
turned  to  the  great  infrequency  of  in- 
qnests,  and  he  believed  there  had  been 
only  three  instances  in  which  coroners' 
inquests  had  been  held.  He  thought, 
referring  entirely  to  the  secular  Eispects 
of  this  question,  there  was  a  case  for 
inquiry,  and  that  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Marylebone  was  a  right  one,  and  for 
his  part  he  should  certainly  give  his  vote 
in  support  of  it. 

Mb.  EICHAED  SMYTH :  I  have 
no  intention  of  detaining  the  House 
with  any  lengthened  argument  on  the 
Motion  now  before  it,  but  I  merely  wish 
to  say  that,  whilst  I  belong  to  one  of 
the  straitest  sects  of  Protestants,  and 
represent  a  constituency  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  in  which  Protestants  constitute 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  electorate,  I  am 
utterly  opposed  to  this  Motion,  because 
I  regard  it  as  re-actionary  and  inconsis- 
tent with  the  principles  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  I  know  that  the  agita- 
tion for  the  inspection  of  Monastic  and 
Conventual  Institutions  is  out-of-doors 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  liberty ;  but, 
although  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Marylebone  (Sir  Thomas  Chambers), 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate),  may  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  motive  in  which 
that  agitation  originates,  it  is  really 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  sectarian 
movement,  having  for  its  object  the  cur- 
tailment of  the  influence  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  and  the  advancement 
— I  will  not  say  of  Protestantism,  but 
of  a  species  of  Protestantism,  which  in 
the  outside  world  is  not  distinguished 
either  for  tolerance  or  intelligence.  I 
am  quite  ready  on  all  proper  occasions 
and  by  all  legitimate  means  to  propagate 
my  own  creed  as  best  I  can,  but  1  could 
not  conceive  any  measure  more  tho- 
roughly futile — I  might  say  mischievous 
— for  such  a  purpose,  than  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
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ber  for  Marylebone.  What  good  oould 
this  do  to  Protestantism  f  It  could  only 
irritate  those  of  a  different  religion,  and 
it  would  irritate  without  suppressing. 
If,  for  instance,  the  conventual  estab- 
lishments of  this  country  are  to  be  con- 
sidered detrimental  to  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  then  I  cannot  see  any  logical 
standing  ground  for  dealing  with  them 
except  that  of  suppressing  those  estab- 
lishments. Is  any  one  prepared  to  carry 
out  that  principle?  [Mr.  Wballet: 
Yes.]  Well,  it  appears  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Peterborough  is  the  one  hon. 
Member  of  this  House  who  is  willing  to 
push  the  Motion  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, but  I  suspect  that  his  isolated 
wisdom  is  in  this  instance,  as  in  others, 
the  exception  which  proves  the  rule. 
The  prevailing  idea  is,  that  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  suppress  convents  and  monas- 
teries by  main  force,  and  if  that  be  so, 
I  cannot  understand  why  hon.  Members 
of  this  House,  and  why  the  country 
genertdly  should  be  subject  to  agitation 
on  a  question  which  cannot  eventuate 
in  advanttige  to  the  people  at  large.  If 
the  hon.  Member  could  turn  this  House 
into  an  auxiliary  to  the  Protestant  Alli- 
ance, he  would  have  accompUshed  very 
little  to  promote  the  principles  of  the 
Beformation.  Convents  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  private  houses,  and 
if  I  am  told  that  cruelties  are  some- 
times inflicted  on  members  of  conventual 
communities,  I  have  simply  to  say  in 
reply  that  cruelties  have  often  been 
exercised  in  private  families,  and  yet  I 
suppose  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  even 
in  the  judgment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  for  appointing  Commissioners 
to  pay  domiciliary  visits,  and  set  to 
rights  anything  they  find  out  of  joint 
in  family  arrangements.  As  to  the  ar- 
gument of  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
east Lancashire  (Mr.  Hardcastle)  with 
regard  to  the  illegal  case  of  the  escaped 
lunatic,  I  wish  to  make  an  observation 
with  respect  to  that.  He  says  in  that 
case  the  inmates  of  the  convent  broke 
the  law;  that  they  should  have  given 
notice  to  the  nearest  magistrate  that  a 
case  of  lunacy  had  occurred  within  their 
walls ;  and,  because  they  broke  the  law 
hypothetically  in  this  case,  he  argues 
that  an  iifspection  of  convents  should  be 
instituted  that  any  such  illegality  may 
be  discovered.  But,  is  there  no  viola- 
tion of  the  law  in  private  houses  ?  If 
the  law  has  in  some  particular  instances 
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been  violated,  are  we  to  institute  a 
system  of  domestic  surveillance  in  order 
that  irreg^arities,  in  oases  of  this  kind, 
may  in  every  instance  be  discovered; 
because.  Sir,  unless  we-  axe  prepared  to 
go  that  length,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South- 
east Lancashire  faUs  entirely  to  the 
ground.  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence 
or  hetird  anything  that  satisfies  my  mind 
that  in  any  case  has  a  nun  been  retained 
in  this  country  within  the  walls  of  a 
convent  contrary  to  her  own  consent,  or 
under  any  pressure,  except  that  of  her 
own  conscience.  I  know  of  no  such  case, 
except  in  story  books.  No  doubt,  we 
have  read  books  that  profess  to  be  written 
by  liberated  nuns,  and  what  does  that 
prove  ?  Why,  that  the  nuns  were  libe- 
rated before  they  wrote  them.  How 
does  that  show  that  these  persons  could 
not  make  their  escape  fi:om  these  estab- 
lishments? It  proves  that  there  must 
have  been  liberty  g^ven  to  these  per- 
sons to  take  their  departure  from  their 
supposed  prisons  whenever  they  thought 
fit.  The  case  of  Miss  Saurin  has  been 
more  than  once  referred  to,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  a  strong  case ;  but  it  is  a  strong 
case  against  the  Motion,  for  she  could 
have  taken  her  departure  from  the  con- 
vent in  which  she  was  living  at  any 
time.  It  is  true  she  complained  of  having 
suffered  indignity  within  the  walls  of 
the  convent,  but  there  was  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  of  the  convent 
to  detain  her,  and  if  all  the  Commissions 
in  England  had  been  sent  to  the  estab- 
lishment in  Hull,  they  would  have 
left  affairs  just  as  they  found  them  in 
relation  to  Miss  Saurin,  and  if  you  were 
to  send  out  Inspectors  to-morrow,  and 
employ  them  for  a  month  or  for  three 
months  in  instituting  a  rigid  inquiry 
into  the  convents  of  England,  you  would 
leave  matters  just  as  you  found  them, 
and  you  would  not  find  that  there  was 
a  nun  the  less  in  all  broad  England. 
But  the  hon.  Member  then  refeiriad  to 
foreign  countries.  I  am  very  much  sur- 
prised that  a  Gentleman  of  Ms  eminence 
and  ability — and  I  should  say  his  tact — 
in  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  opi- 
nion of  this  House  should  have  addncisd 
here,  and  in  this  debate,  any  argument 
from  foreign  countries  to  overbear  the 
judgment  of  an  English  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  am  myself  an  Irishman,  but 
I  do  not.  Sir,  consider  England  s  foreign 
country,  and  we  are  legi^ting  in  tms 
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House  not  for  a  foreign  country,  but  for 
free  England  and  &ee  Scotland,  and,  if 
my  Friends  from  Ireland  will  allow  me, 
I  should  also  say  for  free  Ireland, 
f"  No,  no !"  from  the  Home  Ruh  Mem- 
J«r*.]  Well,  at  all  events  we  shall  be 
ag^reed  that  the  application  of  the  mea- 
sure foreshadowed  in  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Maryle- 
bone — should  it  be  applied  to  Ireland, 
as,  doubtless,  it  would  be  by-and-by — 
would  not  contribute  much  to  Irish 
liberty.  We  are  not  now,  Sir,  legislating 
here  for  foreign  countries,  and  whatever 
others  may  do,  I  refuse  to  admit  that 
the  political  action  of  this  country  should 
be  moulded  after  the  political  pattern  of 
France  and  Spain ;  and  if  any  one,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  is  disposed  to  quote 
the  example  of  foreign  countries  where 
personal  liberty  is  concerned,  I  tell  him 
that  he  is  only  quoting  something  which 
it  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  much  better 
for  us  to  avoid  than  to  imitate.  I  said  I 
would  not  detain  the  House,  and  I  shall 
keep  my  word.  In  opposing  the  Motion, 
I  believe  I  am  giving  effect  to  the  wishes 
of  my  constituents,  even  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  But  whether  that  be  so  or  not, 
there  is  something  of  more  consequence 
to  me,  and  that  is  that  I  am  giving  effect 
to  my  own  opinion. 

Mb.  OBEENE  said,  he  thought  the 
last  speech  furnished  strong  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  Motion,  and  particularly 
the  declaration  that  Commissioners  could 
ascertain  nothing  by  months  of  inquiry. 
To  it,  he  would  simply  reply  by  making 
use  of  the  old  saying  that — "Where 
there  was  no  sin  there  was  no  shame." 
He  would  not  say  anything  against  the 
Boman  Catholic  religion ;  but  they  were 
there  to  represent  their  constituencies, 
and  his  constituency  felt  deeply  on  this 
question.  He  rqoiced  that  the  efforts  to 
count  out  the  House  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, because  the  question  was  one  on 
which  there  was  a  strong  feeling  and  a 
g^wing  one  in  the  country,  and  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  the  decision 
which  hon.  Members  might  come  to  on 
the  subject.  He  did  not  profess  to  be  a 
a  prophet,  but  he  was  very  much  mis- 
taken if  ihe  people  of  this  country  were 
not  daily  growing  more  and  more  earnest 
on  this  subject.  They  had  no  desire  to 
suppress  nimneries ;  but  they  did  desire 
to  see  4hat  check  placed  u^n  them 
which  was  placed  upon  them  in  Boman 


Catholic  countries.  The  attempt  to  draw 
a  defensive  analogy  &om  the  case  of 
lunatics  utterly  failed,  because  it  was 
iUegal  to  detain  a  lunatic  in  an  un- 
licensed house,  and  there  -waa  no  doubt 
that  persons  became  insane  in  convents. 
He  thought  it  extremely  unwise  on  the 
part  of  hon.  Members  who  supported 
these,  institutions  to  object  to  a  proper 
registration  of  their  inmates;  because 
that,  at  all  events,  could  not  offend  the 
most  sensitive  person,  and  it  would  at 
least  enable  parents  to  ascertain  whether 
missing  daughters  had  or  had  not  entered 
thede  institutions.  He  had  been  told  by 
a  French  lady  that  when  a  lady  went 
into  a  convent  in  France  her  name  was 
registered.  They  had  institutions  in  this 
country  wherein  young  ladies  who  had 
been  lost  by  their  friends  were  found. 
On  one  occasion,  when  conversing  with 
Dr.  Manning  on  this  matter,  he  tiud  the 
rev.  gentleman  that  the  opposition  which 
Motions  of  the  kind  met  from  Boman 
Catholic  Members  made  the  people  think 
there  was  something  wrong  wluch  they 
did  not  like  to  acknowledge.  If  his  own 
character  were  to  be  challenged,  there 
was  nothing  he  should  like  better  than 
pubUo  refutation.  He  had  no  "insane 
fear  of  the  Pope,"  and  did  not  believe 
that  the  right  oi  private  judgment  meant 
infidelity.  It  meant  the  holding  and 
maintaining  of  your  own  opinions,  in 
spite  of  Pope,  priest,  or  anybody  else ; 
and  possessing  that  right  he  would,  so 
long  as  he  had  a  seat  in  that  House, 
state  what  he  believed  to  be  correct. 
Surely,  it  was  an  abuse  of  terms  to  speak 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  connec- 
tion with  the  restraints  of  conventual 
seclusion.  We  recognized  the  principle 
of  affording  special  protection  to  women 
in  factories,  and  he  did  not  see  why  the 
application  of  the  principle  should  not 
be  extended  to  those  who  had  even  volun- 
tarily immured  themselves  in  convents. 
The  straits  to  which  the  opponents  of 
the  Motion  were  driven  was  mirly  illus- 
trated by  the  way  in  which  they  had 
fastened  upon  the  word  " character"  in 
the  Besolntion,  which  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  persons,  and  referred  ex- 
clusively to  institutions.  The  simple 
question  was,  whether  persons  who  were 
incarcerated  and  who  were  unable  to 
protect  themselves,  should  have  oppor- 
tunities of  expressing  their  desire  to 
come  out  into  me  world  again  to  those 
who  would  see  that  their  right  to  liberty 
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should  be  vindicated.  AlthongH  he  did 
not  suppose  there  would  be  a  majority 
in  favour  of  the  present  Motion,  he  be- 
lieved the  time  was  coming  when  the 
country  would  speak  out  more  finely, 
and  when  those  who  now  opposed  such 
inquiries  would  be  defeated.  He  could 
not  believe  that  out  of  the  larg^  number 
of  women  who  entered  these  convents, 
there  were  not  many  who  did  not  desire 
to  come  out,  and  who  would  do  so  if  they 
had  the  opportunity.  The  people  of 
England  were  becoming  more  and  more 
determined,  and  he  was  confident  that 
eventually  a  Motion  of  this  kind  would 
be  carried  by  a  large  majority.  He 
would  therefore  advise  the  Catholic 
Members  to  accept  the  Besolution,  be- 
fore the  feeling  of  the  country  demanded 
a  stronger  measure. 

Sm  GEORGE  BOWYEE  said,  that 
the  issue  raised  by  the  Motion  was  a 
very  narrow  one,  and  that  the  cases 
which  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  that  evening  had 
signally  failed  to  famish  a  ground  on 
which  to  justify  it.  The  case  of  Miss 
Saurin  had  been  alluded  to ;  but  it 
proved  the  very  opposite  to  that  for 
which  it  had  been  Drought  forward  as 
an  example.  Miss  Saurin  did  not  want 
to  leave  a  nunnery ;  on  the  contrary,  she 
wished  to  remain  a  nun,  and  it  was  be- 
cause she  was  not  permitted  to  do  so 
that  the  subsequent  proceedings  took 
place.  She  did  not  say — "  I  won't  be  a 
nun ;"  what  she  said  was,  "  I  will  be  a 
nun,"  and  they,  not  finding  her  a  desi- 
rable person,  would  not  let  her  remain 
one.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Marylebone  wanted  to  know  certain  par- 
ticulars concerning  Monastic  and  Con- 
ventual Institutions  in  Ghreat  Britain,  and 
he  (Sir  George  Bowyer)  might  inform 
him  that  those  particulars  were  ready  at 
his  hand,  without  any  inquiry  for  ascer- 
taining them.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
little  book  called  Th«  Caiholio  Directory, 
which  gave  the  name  and  address  of  every 
Boman  Catholic  clergyman,  and  a  list  of 
all  the  monastic  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try. It  also  gave  a  list  of  all  the  societies 
for  women,  and  the  charitable  institutions 
under  religious  societies,  with  the  rule 
under  which  they  lived — whether  Bene- 
dictine, Dominican,  or  otherwise.  Then 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  wanted 
the  rate  of  increase,  he  had  only  to  go 
over  two  or  three  of  these  books  pub- 
lished in  former  years,  and  he  would 
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find  what  he  wanted.    He  would  see, 
also,  that  of  all  those  institutions  there 
was  only  one  that  was  really  contempla- 
tive in  its  character.    With  that  excep- 
tion they  were  institutions  dedicated  to 
works  of  charity,  to  hospital  work,  to 
the  visitation  of  the  poor,  and  also  to 
education.     He   himself  had  founded 
two  such  institutions,  one  in  London, 
the   convent  attached  to  the  Hospital 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem,  and  the  other,  to  which  were 
attached  large  schools,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  where  his 
property  was.   They  consisted  of  a  poor 
school  and  a  school  for  young  ladies,  and 
the  poor  school  was  considered  so  good 
that  many  Protestants  sent  their  children 
to  it.  If  die  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemaa 
woijld  like  to  inspect  these  convents,  he 
bad  only  to  use  his  (Sir  George  Bowyer's) 
name — although  that  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary— and  he  would  be  received  with 
every  courtesy  by  the  ladies ;  and  whea 
he  had  finished  his  inspection  he  would, 
he  was  certain,  feel  the  greatest  respect 
for  these  ladies  and  for  the  work  they 
were  doing.    There  was  one  charitable 
institution  at  Hammersmith,  where  350 
old,  poor,  and  bedridden  people  were 
maintained  by  ladies  who  begged  &om 
door  to  door  for  scraps  to  feed  them  with, 
and  who  actually  hved  on  what  these 
poor  people  left.     Then  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  wanted  to  know  the 
present  position  of  these  institutions  in 
relation  to  the  law.     Well,  every  one 
knew  what  that  was,  and  was  it  reason- 
able to  appoint  a  Committee  when  the 
result  mnst  be  nil*   There  seemed  to  be 
a  complete  misapprehension  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  nunneries  in  England.    It 
happened  that  hardly  any  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  strict  Orders;  their  interior 
organization  and  life  were  better  known 
than  those  of  private  dwellings  and  if 
any  of  the  inmates  found  that  their  vo- 
cation did  not  lie  in  that  direction,  a 
dispensation  could  readily  be  obtained 
from  the  Bishops.    The  vows,  therefore, 
were  not  of  a  dreadful  and  irrevocable 
character,  neither  was  the  life  that  of 
the  inmate  of  a  cell,  nor  a  solitary  con- 
finement like  that  of  a  prison.    There 
were  several  ladies  known  to  him  who 
found  that  a  convent  life  was  not  their 
vocation,  and  who,  having  been  set  free 
by  the  Bishop,  were  now  in  the  world. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  so  dreadful 
or  so  irrevocable  in  a  convent  life  aa 
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some  hon.  Members  supposed,  and  eveiy 
convent  had  a  school  attached  to  it  It 
was  also  supposed  that  these  convents 
were  under  the  power  of  some  priest  or 
Bishop ;  but  the  House  would  probably 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  conveDts  were 
in  fact  female  republics.  They  elected 
annually  their  Superior,  and  all  the 
officers  down  to  portress.  They  elected 
those  who  were  admitted,  and  every  lady 
had  to  undeivo  three  ballots,  at  which 
one  ball  excluded — first  as  postulant, 
then  as  novice,  and  lastly  as  nun.  They 
governed  themselves,  and  they  managed 
their  own  affairs.  Any  priest  who  pre- 
sumed to  interfere  with  the  interior  go- 
vernment of  the  house  would  get  him- 
eelf  very  weU.  snubbed.  They  were 
perfectly  independent  of  any  clergy,  pro- 
vided they  observed  their  own  niles. 
The  popular  ideas  about  convents  were 
founded  upon  stupid  romance  writers, 
who  dishonestly  described  a  state  of 
thingfs  which  did  not  exist.  £very  nun 
had  a  perfect  right  to  write  to  a  Bishop 
under  her  own  seal,  and  nobody  else 
could  see  the  letter.  If  she  had  any- 
thing to  complain  of,  the  Bishop  would 
at  once  cause  inquiry  to  be  made. 
Besides  that,  once  every  year  they  had 
an  extraordinary  confessor,  not  con- 
nected with  the  house,  to  whom  she 
would  be  free  to  make  complaints.  These 
ladies  could  not  be  put  upon  or  tyran- 
nized over  by  anybody  whatever,  and 
they  generally  exhibit€Ki  a  strong  sense 
of  their  own  rights.  To  show  how 
groundless  were  the  stories  which  were 
got  up  with  reference  to  the  lot  of  these 
sisters,  he  had  only  to  refer  to  the  well- 
known  case  of  "Sister  Agnes,"  of  New- 
hall,  about  whom  there  was  at  one  time 
an  outcry,  but  who  on  inquiry  being 
made,  turned  out  to  be  not  s  sister 
at  all,  but  a  kitchen  maid  who  had  stolen 
a  lot  of  property  and  run  away.  He 
maintained  that  the  law  of  England  was 
strong  enough  to  reach  any  house,  whe- 
ther a  convent  or  not,  and  if  anything 
wrong  were  done  there  would  always  be 
somebody  ready  to  call  in  the  inter- 
ference of  the  law.  He  deprecated  the 
notion  that  we  were  to  ^o  to  foreign 
countries  for  precedents  to  guide  us 
in  dealing  with  this  matter.  [iZ*- 
peated  cries  of  "Divide!  "]  He  would 
conclude  by  urging  that  our  principles 
of  freedom  ought  to  be  applied  not  only 
to  those  whose  creed  was  that  of  the  ma- 


jority, but  also  to  those  whose  views 
might  be  unpopular  and  contrary  to  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  country. 

Mb.  GEEOORY  said,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  inquiry  which  took  place  in 
1870 — taking  its  scope  and  the  objects 
embraced — really  ascertained  all  that  it 
was  necessary  to  know  on  this  subject, 
and  certainly  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegato)  had  his 
fair  share  of  the  time  of  the  Committee. 
They  examined  solicitors,  trustees,  and 
directors,  and  all  other  witnesses  whom 
they  thought  could  throw  any  light  on  the 
subject,  sat  for  21  days,  and  asked  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  questions,  and 
therefore  the  duties  of  that  Committee 
could  not  be  considered  light  or  the  de- 
cision hasty.  They  inquired  into  the 
character,  as  well  as  the  property,  of 
Conventual  Institutions,  and  exhausted 
all  the  means  of  investigation ;  and  as  a 
result  of  that  inquiry,  they  found  that 
the  state  of  the  law  as  to  property  with 
regard  to  convents  and  monasteries  was 
very  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
should  be  put  on  a  different  footing; 
these  bodies  being  allowed  to  hold  pro- 
perty directly,  instead  of  by  means 
of  secret  trusts,  to  which  they  were 
driven  by  the  law  of  superstitious  uses. 
After  the  very  full  inquiry  made  by  the 
Committee,  he  must  think  another  was  not 
necessary,  and  therefore  he  should  not 
vote  for  the  Motion,  but  remain  neutral, 
leaving  the  House  to  say  whether  or  not 
it  was  satisfied  with  the  work  they  had 
done.  At  the  same  time,  there  oould  be 
no  doubt  these  institutions  were  some- 
what anomalous  in  their  character,  inas- 
much as  they  involved  secluaon,  and,  to 
some  extent,  restraint ;  and  that  being 
so,  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the 
country  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
control  over  them  —  some  regulation 
and  some  mode  of  ascertaining  what 
their  regulations,  conduct,  and  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  members  of  them 
were.  He  thought  the  time  for 
legislation  had  arrived,  and  the  time 
for  inquiry  was  past.  These  institu- 
tions were,  in  fact,  educational  or  cha- 
ritable  institutions.  Persons  entering 
these  institutions,  and  becoming  pro- 
fessed, ceased  to  have  any  individual 
rights  of  property ;  any  property  belong- 
ing or  accruing  to  them  merged  in  the 
property  of  the  community.    He  would 
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suggest,  therefore,  that  these  institutioas 
should  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  other 
chfiritable  institutions,  and  should  be 
brought  iinder  the  administration  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  This  body  had 
at  its  disposal  a  machinery  by  means  of 
which  it  was  in  the  habit  of  investiga- 
ting and  regulating  similar  institutions 
throughout  the  country.  It  might  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  property  possessed 
by  each  community,  and  firom  time  to 
time  might  make  Beports  respecting  it. 
Some  legislation  of  this  kind  would  not 
be  harassing  to  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
and  might,  he  thought,  be  fairly  and 
properly  applied.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  withdraw 
the  Motion,  and  that  either  he  would 
&ame  a  Bill  on  the  lines  he  had  sug- 
gested, or  that  the  Government  would 
deal  with  the  subject  in  this  way. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  expressed  his  sur- 
prise and  regret  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Sussex  (Mr.  Gregory),  though 
he  gave  an  elaborate  accoimt  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conmiittee  of  1870,  in- 
cluding the  number  of  witnesses  and  the 
aggregate  of  the  questions  they  were 
asked,  had  not  stated  that  the  Committee 
reported  further  inquiry  into  the  Conven- 
tual and  Monastic  Institutions  of  the 
country  was  necessary.  In  so  doing, 
the  hon.  Member  had  virtually  disposed 
of  the  whole  of  his  ai^ument  that  fur- 
ther inquiry  was  unnecessary.  A 
similar  proposal  to  that  just  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  was  before  the  House 
some  years  ago,  and  was  received  with 
g^eat  turbulence,  and  without  any  favour 
on  the  part  of  the  Boman  Catholics.  As 
to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  ingenuity  of 
counsel  and  solicitors  had  been  exercised 
in  covering  up  illicit  monetary  transac- 
tions and  dealings  with  property  by 
Boman  Catholic  communities  in  this 
country.  Nothing  more  futile  or  un- 
satisfactory than  the  result  of  that  Com- 
mittee was  ever  placed  before  Parlia- 
ment. All  religious  persons  admired 
the  abounding  faith  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics ;  but  the  people  of  this  country 
dreaded  and  utterly  detested  the  foreign 
power  of  Bome  which  would  interfere 
with  the  Government  of  this  country. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  proceeded 
with  this  inquiry  they  would  offend 
the  suBceptibiUties  of  Boman  Catholics. 
What  waa  meant  by  that  ?     Why,  that 
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Boman  Catholics  did  not  desire  discus- 
sion, and  that  by  every  means  in  their 
power  they  would  put  it  down.  In  that 
House  they  attempted  to  prevent  discus- 
sion by  moving  Count-outs,  and  outside 
they  did  not  Hke  to  have  this  subject 
debated.  Some  time  ago  he  was  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  with  the  object  of  raising 
in  a  public  meeting  a  question  which  it 
was  considered  likely  would  "offend  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Boman  Catholics  " 
— that  was  the  phrase  used — and  it  was 
known  that  a  body  of  some  40  men  were 
to  be  brought  firom  a  distance  to  put 
down  discussion  by  violent  means.  He 
communicated  with  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  promptly  gave  him  and  those  who 
attended  the  meeting  the  protection  they 
desired.  That  was  so  gratifying  to  him 
that  he  thought  he  should  never  again 
have  to  trouble  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject. Give  him  freedom  of  discussion 
and  the  right  to  address  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen whenever  they  thought  fit  to 
hear  him,  and  he  would  undertake  to 
drive  every  Boman  Catholic  priest  out  of 
the  oountiy.  He  inquired  whether  the 
rule  laid  down  at  that  meeting  m%ht  be 
relied  upon  at  future  meetings  for  le- 
gitimate purposes ;  but  would  Uie  House 
believe  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
answered  him  in  the  negative,  sajring — 
"  No,  we  will  not  afford  you  protection 
for  public  discussion,  except  we  first  ap- 
prove of  the  object  of  the  meeting." 
That  would  put  an  end  to  freedom  of 
discussion,  and  he  now  wished  to  ask 
whether,  upon  reasonable  request  from 
a  responsible  person,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  consider  himself  bound 
to  afford  on  all  occasions  such  assistance 
as  he  gave  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  ?  He 
had  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining tiie  views  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Greenwich  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject. As  hon.  Members  knew,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  placed  on  record 
opinions  which  had  aroused  the  attention 
of  Europe,  and  had  stated  that  this 
country  had  hangfiug  over  it  the  most 
portentous  perils,  the  most  tremendous 
rmsxAa»iB--\Interruption.'\ 

Mb.  SPEAKEB  reminded  the  hon. 
Member  that  he  was  wandering  from 
the  Motion  before  the  House. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  that  if  he  was 
wandering  in  alluding  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich, 
he  would  refer  to  what  was  written  40 
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years  ago  by  the  Prime  Minister  upon 
this  sabject.  He  would  read  a  passage 
attributed  to  the  Prime  Minister — 

"  The  people  of  England  were  not  so  far 
divorced  from  their  ancient  valour,  that  after 
having  withstood  Napoleon  and  the  whole 
world  in  amiB  they  are  to  sink  " — 

ICrie*  of  "Divide!"]  If  Tie  was  not 
permitted  to  express  ms  views  inside,  he 
would  outside  of  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Ghreenwich  had  com- 
pared the  case  of  this  country  to  that  of 
a  ship  with  a  torpedo  within  it — we 
knew  not  when  the  fatal  hour  might 
come.  That  being  so,  he  should  relieve 
the  House  &om  further  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  would  conclude  by  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  Home  Secretary 
•would  afford  protection  to  those  who 
took  part  in  such  public  meetings,  as 
might  be  held  for  discussing  this  ques- 
tion of  the  inspection  of  convents  or  any 
other  question  affecting  the  public  in- 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  anxious  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Motion  which  has  been 
brought  before  us  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Marylebone  (Sir 
Thomas  Chambers)  in  a  speech  which 
was  marked  by  his  wonted  ability.  There 
has  been  some  confusion  raised  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  East  Sussex  (Mr. 
Gh^goiy)  as  to  the  scope  of  the  Motion 
which  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
House ;  and  in  order  to  dispel  that  con- 
fusion I  would  remind  the  House  that,  in 
the  year  1870,  uponmy Motion  fora  Select 
Oommittee  to  inquire  into  these  Monastic 
and  Conventual  InstitutionB,  the  House, 
by  a  majority  of  2,  agreed  to  that  pro- 
posal. Attempts  were  afterwards  made  by 
repeated  Motions  for  Adj  oumments  to  get 
rid  of  that  Sesolution ;  but  the  House, 
by  increasiog  majorities,  ended  with  a 
majority  of  45,  and  thus  decided  that 
the  inquiry,  as  I  had  proposed  it,  should 
be  instituted  by  a  Select  Committee. 
That  inquiry  would  have  been  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  as  the  inquiry 
which  is  now  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Marylebone; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich,  who  was  then  at 
the  Head  of  the  Gk)vemment,  afterwards 
persuaded  the  House  to  partially  rescind 
its  Order,  and  to  exclude  from  the  In- 
struction to  the  Select  Committee,  then 
appointed,  the  words  "discipline"  and 


"  oharaoter,"  as  applied  to  these  institu- 
tions, and  thus  to  limit  the  inquiry  ex- 
clusively to  queigtions  as  to  property  held 
by  or  for  these  institutions.  I  was  quite 
convinced  at  the  time  that  the  inquiry 
as  to  property  would  fail,  because  the 
terms  of  the  Instruction,  the  limit  as- 
signed to  the  power  of  inqtury,  excluded 
the  personal  discipline  and  character  of 
these  institutions,  and  of  the  members 
and  inmates  of  these  institutions ;  I  told 
the  House,  that  I  was  convinced  the  in- 
quiry would  fail,  and  it  afterwards 
appeared  before  the  Oommittee  that 
the  difficulty  of  legally  holding  property, 
to  which  many  of  these  institutions  are 
exposed,  and  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Sussex  has  alluded,  arises 
principally  from  the  operation  of  certain 
clauses  in  the  Catholic  Belief  Act  of 
1 829,  which  render  the  residence  of  the 
Monastic  Orders  of  the  Church  of  Borne 
in  this  country  illegal.  These  clauses 
are  directed  against  fiie  persons  who  are 
connected  with  these  Orders,  or  who 
owe  allegiance  to  them,  and  through 
them  to  &e  Pope ;  and  it  is  here  in  re- 
ference to  the  persons,  in  the  character 
of  these  Orders  and  of  the  persons  form- 
ing them,  in  the  discipline  of  these 
Orders,  that  their  difficulty  as  to  holding 
property  arises.  The  Instruction  to  the 
Select  Committee  having  been  thus 
limited,  the  investigation  was  necessarily 
cramped ;  and  the  result  was,  though  I 
laboured  hard  to  carry  out  the  intention 
of  the  House,  as  finally  expressed,  that 
it  was  within  the  power  of  unwUling 
witnesses  to  defeat  the  inquiry.  Especitd 
care  was  taken  by  the  Heads  of  these 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  to 
select  solicitors  and  counsel  to  appear 
before  the  Committee,  who  gave  us  what 
they  said  was  the  total  number  of  these 
establishments,  and  the  total  aggregate 
value  of  the  property  and  income  which 
they  said  that  these  institutions  pos- 
sessed ;  but  the  moment  they  were  asked 
by  the  Committee — "Where  are  those 
institutions,  where  and  what  is  the  pro- 
perty of  any  of  those  institutions,  and 
how  many  members,  monks,  friars,  or 
nuns  inhabit  any  one  or  more  of  them  ?  " 
the  witnesses  at  once  pleaded  privilege ; 
and,  to  my  great  regret,  the  Committee 
thought  proper  to  admit  the  plea.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  witnesses  could 
not  properly  be  cross-examined;  the  bald 
statements  they  made  could  not  be  tested ; 
and,  as  the  Committee  proceeded,  they 
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found  their  inqniries  more  and  more 
cramped  and  eraded.  On  one  occasion 
a  question  arose  with  regard  to  some 

Property  which  had  been  held  by  the 
)ominican  Order.  I  proved  that  the 
local  Superior  effected  a  sale  of  property 
near  Hinckley ;  but  the  Committee  de- 
cided  not  to  call  before  them  the  Head 
of  that  Order,  who  had  sold  the  property, 
in  order  to  test  the  nature  of  his  owner- 
ship, whether  he  acted  as  trustee,  or  in 
what  capacity  as  connected  wiUi  the 
Order.  After  that,  therefore,  and  after 
the  Committee  had  rejected  evidence  re- 
specting other  property  possessed  by  the 
Oratorians,  which -evidence  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Court  of  Probate,  when 
the  re-appointment  of  the  Committee  was 
proposed  in  1 87 1,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone  and  I  refused 
ag^in  to  serve  upon  a  Committee,  who 
were  thus  cramped  by  their  Instruction, 
and  who  had  placed  such  an  interpretation 
on  that  Instruction  as  to  reject  the  only 
evidence  that  could  have  enabled  them 
to  obtain  the  information  desired  by  the 
House.  Neither  of  us,  therefore,  took 
part  in  the  Iteport  of  that  Committee, 
or  are  in  any  sense  responsible  for  it. 
The  present  discussion  seems  to  me  to 
have  illustrated  the  course  which  has 
been  invariably  pursued  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  Members  of  this  House,  when- 
ever an  inquiry  touching  Monastic  and 
Conventual  Institutiojis  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  proposed.  Their  whole  con- 
duct amounts  to  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  resort  to  a  barefaced  system  of 
evasion.  Attempts- are  constantly  made 
to  defeat  discussion,  and  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  I  shall  not  see  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  give  their  support  to  this 
Motion.  '  Most  of  what  we  have  heard 
in  the  course  of  the  present  debate  only 
relates  to  what  I  may  describe  as  the  out- 
side of  the  matter ;  for  I  have  been  pri- 
vately told  that  such  is  the  power  of  the 
Ultramontane,  the  Home  Bule  Members 
of  this  House,  that  no  Administration 
dare  institute  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
these  institutions.  From  what  I  know 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  as  soon  as  they  have 
become  fully  aware  that  successive  Ad- 
ministrations manifest  this  failing,  and 
of  the  cause  of  this  failing,  you  will  find 
a  Home  Bule  movement  arise  in  Qreat 
Britain  upon  this  subject,  which. will  be 
rather  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
the  Home  Bule  movement  in  Ireland 
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has  hitherto  proved.  Several  hon.  Mem- 
bers, and  especially  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Wexford  (Sir  George  Bowyer) 
have  proclaimed  that  these  convents  are 
"heavens  upon  earth.''  [Sir  Geokob 
Bowyeb:  Hear,  hear!]  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet cheers,  and  I  must  admit  that  he 
has  always  been  perfectly  consistent  on 
this  subject.  He  never  will  admit  any 
fact  that  is  not  precisely  in  accordance 
with  his  own  views,  and  he  really  goes 
further  in  denying  statements,  which  he 
finds  to  be  inconvenient,  and  in  uttering 
allegations,  framed  for  his  purpose,  than 
any  hon.  Member  I  can  remember.  Hon. 
Members  may  believe,  if  they  please, 
that  all  convents  are  "little  heavens  upon 
earth ; "  but  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  case  of  Miss  Saurin  ought  to  have 
dispelled  that  illusion.  It  may  have  been 
that  Miss  Saurin  did  not  seek  to  leave 
the  convent,  and  was  not  detained  there 
against  her  will ;  but  the  system  of  per- 
secution to  which  she  was  subjected  to 
drive  her  out  of  the  convent  at  Hull  waft 
exactly  analogous  to  the  system  of  per- 
secution, prescribed  by  the  highest  au- 
thorities of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
as  that  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 
that  Church,  is  to  be  pursued  towards 
any  "  Beligious  " — ^that  is,  to  any  nun 
who  may  desire  or  attempt  to  leave  her 
convent  or  may  be  disobedient.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  some  extracts  from  a  work 
of  authority,  which  is  widely  circulated 
among  the  inmates  of  convents  and  their 
adherents,  and  which  is  entitled  Th* 
SpouM  of  ChrUt,  by. 8.  Liguori.  I  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  the  House  by  read- 
ing extracts  from  the  work ;  but  I  must 
be  allowed  to  refer  shortly  to  the  sub- 
stance of  these  extracts,  and  for  this 
reason.  We  Protestants  do  not  beUeve 
in  the  merits  of  a  cloister  life,  yet  we  see 
members  of  our  families  separated  from 
us  and  induced  to  enter  these  places, 
which  we  are  told  are  "asylums  of 
peace."  But  when  we  receive  such  an 
assurance  as  that,  we  are  inclined  to 
compare  it  with  what  is  prescribed  in 
this  work  of  Liguori.  [Sir  Gbobob 
BowYEE :  Who  ?]  Liguori.  The  author 
speaks  in  condemnation  of  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage,  although  marriage  is 
held  to  be  a  sacrament  by  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church.  He  dilates  upon  the 
ill-temper  of  husbands,  the  trouble  of 
children,  and  asserts  that  very  few  mar- 
ried persons  have  any  reasonable  hope 
of  escaping  eternal  perdition.  This  Saint 
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oondenms  famify  affection  in  all  its  f onns 
and  phases,  however  virtuous,  if  it  pre- 
vents the  enormous  extension  of  the 
l^onastic  and  Conventual  system  desired 
by  the  Papacy.  This  Saint  proclaims 
and  extols  the  most  extreme  praotices 
of  the  most  extravagant  asceticism  as 
adopted  in  these  houses — flogging,  fast- 
ing^, and  other  forms  of  penance.  He 
condemns  all  communication  between 
those  outside  and  those  within  cloistered 
convents;  he  especially  condemns  all 
intercourse  with  relatives.  I  know  from 
the  long-continued  searching  inquiries  I 
have  made— I  know,  firom  sad  experience, 
that  this  80-oaIled  "  Saint "  faithfully 
illustrates  the  conventual  system.  You 
Ultramontanes  drive  young  women  into 
these  institutions  wluch  this  Saint  Li- 
guori  proclaims  to  be  hells  upon  earth 
to  the  unwilling  "Beligious."  These 
are  the  words  which  are  employed  in 
this  work ;  and  do  yon  expect,  while 
you  claim  for  yourselves  ail  kinds  of 
delicacy  of  feeling  upon  this  subject,  that 
we  Protestants  should  be  insensible  to 
the  dangers  incurred  by  unguarded 
ladies,  who  have  been  Protestants,  but 
who  are  drawn  into  these  institutions  ? 
Do  not  tell  me  that  these  convents  are 
all  happy  homes.  In  the  case  of  one 
convent  within  the  county  I  represent, 
and  in  which  I  have  long  served  as  a 
magistrate,  that  of  Atherstone,  some 
years  ago,  the  severities  practised  were 
such  that  one  unhappy  nun  escaped,  but 
was  caught  and  dragged  back  again.  I 
had  the  place  watched  for  weeks,  yet  I 
failed  to  obtain  the  requisite  evidence. 
What  was  the  result  ?  So  dose  was  the 
watch  that  the  confessor  of  the  convent 
took  fright.  He  declared  that  the  disci- 
pline was  unduly  severe,  and  within  a 
fortnight  the  whole  community  was  re- 
moved and  the  building  remained  vacant 
for  some  time.  Afterwuds  it  again  filled, 
but  by  members  of  another  and  a  diffe- 
rent Order ;  it  has  become  one  of  the ' 
most  fiishionable  convents  in  England. 
I  will  now  allude  to  another  case  to  which 
reference  has  been  made.  It  is  the  case 
which  I  first  brought  defore  the  notice 
of  the  House  in  1865.  Everything  that 
I  said  about  the  escape  from  the  convent 
at  Colwich  had  been  proved  on  affidavit 
before  the  Court  at  Queen's  Bench.  Mr. 
Charles  Langdale  and  Sir  Charles  Clif- 
ford thought  fit  to  addrera  insulting  let- 
ters to  me,  because  I  cited  and  had  acted 
upon  that  evidence.  I  consulted  a  friend ; 


he  considered  the  subject  careAiIly,  and 
told  me  that  these  insulting  letters  were 
manifestly  the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  and 
advised  me  to  press  for  an  inquiry  before 
a  competent  tnbunal,  that  I  might  ad- 
duce the  evidence  on  which  the  affidavits 
were  made.  He  said  that  was  the  only 
proper  course  I  could  pursue  to  clear  my 
character  as  a  Gentleman  and  to  effect 
the  object  I  had  in  view ;  but  never  to 
this  moment  has  the  House  granted  a 
tribunal  before  which  the  allegations  I 
had  then  made,  and  have  since  repeated 
with  respect  to  the  convent  at  Colwich, 
and  as  to  the  oppression  practised  in 
other  convents  might  be  proved.  We  now 
again  ask  you  to  authorize  an  inquiry 
by  which  it  may  be  ascertained  whether 
discipline  of  a  very  severe  character  is 
not  exercised  in  some  of  these  cloistered 
convents.  Another  case  occurred  in  the 
county  I  represent.  A  nun  escaped  from 
the  convent  at  Baddesley  Clinton.  By 
chance  there  were  at  the  time  a  number 
of  workmen  from  Birmingham  employed 
on  the  roof  who  became  aware  of  the  at- 
tempt to  escape.  They  quietly  went  to  the 
Superioress  of  the  convent  and  told  her, 
that  if  she  did  not  place  the  lady  who 
had  been  captured  in  the  hands  of  the 
justices,  they  would  take  the  roof  of  the 
convent  off.  The  case  was  then  brought 
before  my  brother  justices  and  fairly 
heard,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  lady 
was  insane.  I  was  not  surprised  at  that ; 
for  the  Order  of  Discalced  Carmelites,  to 
which  she  belonged,  is  one  of  the  severest 
of  the  cloistered  Orders  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  ;  and  I  have  it  on  good  authority 
— that  of  medical  gentlemen — that  the 
discipline  of  that  Order,  as  practised 
abroad  upon  cloistered  nuns,  frequently 

? reduces  insanity.  In  the  case  to  which 
am  referring  this  lady  was  taken  to  the 
county  lunatic  asylum,  for  her  friends 
and  relations  repudiated  her.  She  re- 
mained in  the  county  lunatic  asylum  as 
a  pauper,  until  removed,  not,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  by  her  relations,  but  by  ladies  of 
her  own  persuasion.  She  has  never  been 
heard  of  since  any  more  than  has  Miss 
Selby  who  escaped  from  the  Colwich 
Convent.  Here  again  comes  up  the  fact 
which  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  South-east  Lancashire  (Mr. 
Hardcastle)  that,  though  the  lady  was 
declared  to  be  insane,  no  information  of 
the  sort  was  laid  before  the  lunacy  au- 
thorities previous  to  her  escape  from  the 
Baddesley  convent.    In  the  case  of  the 
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escape  of  a  nan  from  the  convent  at 
Newhall,  described,  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Marylebone,  and 
which  is  a  totally  different  case  from 
that  which  has  been  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Wexford, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  person  who  escaped 
was  insane,  no  notice  of  her  insanity  was 
sent  to  the  Lunacy  Commissioners.  I 
investigated  that  case,  and  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  attested  statements  of  the  two 
workmen  to  whom  this  person  had  fled 
for  protection.  The  men,  who  followed 
her  and  eventually  took  her  back  to  the 
convent  over-persuaded  these  workmen ; 
they  declared  that  they  had  authority  to 
take  the  woman  back,  but  one  of  the  work- 
men told  those  engaged  in  investigating 
the  case  that  he  deeply  regretted  having 
g^ven  her  up,  for  he  did  not  believe  she 
was  insane.     He  said — 

"I  have  ever  since  regretted  that  I  did  not 
comply  with  the  request  ^e  urgently  made  that 
I  would  hand  her  over  to  the  police." 

I  have  also  here  the  attested  statement 
with  regard  to  the  attempt  of  a  woman 
to  escape  from  the  convent  at  Hammer- 
smith in  the  spring  of  last  year,  1875. 
You  ask  me,  why  was  not  the  matter 
brought  before  magistrates  ?  I  applied 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Police  ;  but  in 
that  case,  the  man  who  witnessed  the 
attempt  to  escape  could  not  obtain  the 
woman's  name,  and  without  it  the  Com- 
missioners of  Police  were  helpless.  There 
was  but  one  witness,  and  without  the 
woman's  name  any  further  application 
to  the  police  or  to  the  magistrates  would 
have  been  useless.  This  is  the  other  of 
the  cases  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone  alluded.  In- 
vestigations were  made  by  an  experienced 
detective,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case 
of  the  escape  from  the  convent  at  Col- 
wich  in  1857;  and  in  that  instance  six 
weeks  elapsed  before  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Justice  Wightman  could  be  complied 
with.  The  fact  of  the  escape  of  a  woman 
ttom  the  convent  at  Colwich  was  proved 
before  him;  and  after  consulting  with 
counsel  on  both  sides  in  private,  he  told 
those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  case — 
"  Unless  you  can  obtain  the  lady's  name 
and  prove  to  me  that  she  is  detained 
against  her  wiU  I  cannot  issue  a  writ  of 
Hahea*  Corpus."  After  the  expiration 
of  six  weeks,  by  great  exertion  and  per- 
severance, a  solicitor,  a  friend  of  mine, 
was  at  last  successful,  by  the  merest  ac- 

Mr.  Newdegatt 


oident  in  obtaining  the  lady's  name.  It 
appeared  that  the  clerk  in  charge  of  the 
telegraph  at  the  Colwich  Station  had 
quitted  his  post,  and  committed  it  to  the 
care  of  a  Mend.  Dr.  TJllathome,  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Bishop  at  Birmingham, 
became  possessed  of  this  lady  after  her 
escape;  how,  I  know  not.  He  tele- 
graphed her  name  in  these  terms — "  To 
Mrs.  Knight,  Superioress  of  the  Con- 
vent," at  such  and  such  hour,  "I  will 
return  with  Miss  Selby."  Now,  but.for 
the  accident  that  the  telegraph  clerk  was 
absent  from  his  post,  and  that  his  sub- 
stitute divulged  the  substance  of  this 
telegram,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
clerk  lost  his  place,  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  would  never  have  been  informed 
of  the  name  of  the  lady  who  had  made 
her  escape  from  the  convent  at  Colwich. 
Can  you  have  a  clearer  illustration  than 
that  of  the  imperfection  of  the  law  ?  As 
the  law  stands  at  present  it  is  impossible 
by  virtue  of  the  law  to  reach  any  lady 
in  a  convent  unless  you  have  evidence, 
first,  of  her  real  name,  and  next,  that 
she  is  detained  there  against  her  will. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  law  otSiabeas 
Corpus  is  utterly  powerless  in  such  a 
case,  except  where  circumstances  occur, 
which  must  be  very,  very  rare.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that,  in  framing  his  Sesolu- 
tion,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Marylebone  has  introduced  the  word 
"character  "  as  connected  with  the  "pre- 
sent position"  of  these  institutions  in 
relation  to  the  law,  in  order  that  the 
inquiry  may  lead  not  only  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  law  of  property,  if  neces- 
sary, but  to  such  an  amendment  of  the 
law  as  shall  secure  the  personal  freedom 
of  every  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  who  is 
an  inmate  of  these  convents.  In  reply 
to  a  Motion  which  I  proposed  in  1 874, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  War  stated  that  Her  Majesty's  Mini- 
sters will  sanction  no  inquiry,  unless  the 
operations  of  these  Monastic  and  Con- 
ventual Institutions  be  found  to  threaten 
the  safety  of  the  State.  And  last  Ses- 
sion the  right  hon.  G-entleman  at  the 
Head  of  the  Government  declared  that 
no  circumstances  would  induce  him  to 
bring  into  operation  the  clauses  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1829  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Monastic  Orders,  unless 
some  unforeseen  emergency  should  occur. 
Sir,  we  do  not  by  this  Motion  propose 
to  suppress  any  of  these  institutions;  but 
we  do  propose  that  an  inquiry  should 
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take  place,  in  the  eenee  of  the  deci- 
sion of  repeated  majorities  in  this 
House  in  the  year  1870.  The  power  of 
inquiry  contemplated  by  this  Motion 
would  g^  beyond  the  Instructions  finally 
given  to  the  Committee  which  sat  in  that 
Session  and  reported  in  1871.  The  in- 
quiry we  desire  is  one  to  be  made  with 
a  view  to  the  amendment  of  the  law  of 
Haleas  Corpus,  as  it  applies  to  these 
institutions,  and — if  these  institutions 
are  to  be  continued — to  such  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  law  as  shaU  give  to  their 
inmates  the  same  security  from  the  State 
which  has  been  provided  by  the  laws  of 
Germany ;  which  is  intended  by  the  laws 
of  France,  although  they  have  been 
lamentably  evaded ;  which  will  be,  and 
is  secured  by  the  laws  of  Austria ;  and 
has  been  amply  provided  by  the  laws  of 
Italy.  Is  there  anything  unreasonable 
in  this  ?  What  right  have  you  lioman 
Catholics  to  plead  your  susceptibilities, 
whUe  you  make  no  allowance  for  the 
feelings  of  us  Protestants?  It  is  bitter 
to  us  Protestants  to  have  relatives  taken 
fxQxa.  us  and  placed  in  institutions  which 
may  be  prisons.  If  you  expect  that  the 
patience  of  the  people  of  England,  who 
feel  these  robberies — for  they  so  consider 
them — of  relatives  and  friends  pressing 
upon  them  increasingly  year  after  year, 
will  last  for  ever,  you  will  find  yourselves 
mistaken.  You  wUl  bring  matters  to 
such  a  pass,  that  there  will  arise  a  Home 
Bule  movement  in  Gh-eat  Britain.  I  re- 
joice that,  notwithstanding  the  two 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  count 
out  the  House,  we  have  at  last  had  an 
evening  given  to  the  discussion  of  this 
subject.  When  the  Legislature  of  every 
principal  State  in  Europe  is  directing  its 
attention  to  these  matters;  and  these 
institutions  are  miiltiplying  around  us  in 
Gh«at  Britain,  extending  their  influence 
and  attracting  larger  and  larger  num- 
bers within  their  walls,  I  put  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons  whether  we  ought 
to  be  deaf  to  the  urgent  appeals  of  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland  ?  Is  it 
reasonable,  is  it  creditable,  that  it  should 
go  forth  to  the  world  that  there  exists 
in  this  &ee  country  a  class  of  institutions 
with  which  the  Legislature  and  the  Go- 
Temment  daro'  not  interfere?  Is  it 
creditable  that  there  should  be  99  Mo- 
nastic Institutions  in  this  country,  all  of 
them  illegal ;  and  that  their  inmates  and 
all  connected  with  them  should  live  in 
Chreat  Britain  not  according  to  law,  but 

VOL.  CCXXVrH.    [thikd  sebies.] 


by  the  dispensation  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister ?  Is  that  creditable,  I  ask  ?  Can 
such  a  state  of  things  be  considered 
safe?  Is  it  not  a  state  of  things  that 
must  excite  a.  suspicion  that  undue  in- 
fluence may  be  exercised  and  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  highest  ofi&cers  of  the 
State  by  these  his  dispensed  satellites  ? 
Ask  yourselves  these  questions,  not  as 
members  of  this  Party  or  of  that,  but  as 
sensible  men,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  answer  will  be  that  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  this  House.  I 
acted  in  concurrence  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  in  the  preparation  of  a 
BiU  upon  which  both  our  names  ap- 
peared, and  which  has  been  recenUy 
withdrawn  in  favour  of  this  Motion. 
That  Bill  contained  provisions  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission,  furnished 
with  what  we  believe  to  be  powers  neces- 
sary for  obtaining  the  information  we 
deem  requisite;  but  the  state  of  the  Busi- 
nessof  theHouse>  and  the  system  of  block- 
ing the  Order  Book  which  the  Ultramon- 
tane Members  of  the  House  have  pursued, 
have  brought  matters  to  this  pass — that, 
although  that  Bill  has  in  each  of  four 
successive  Sessions  been  introduced  by 
the  Order  of  the  House,  it  never  but 
once  reached  a  second  reading,  and  then 
came  on  by  accident.  \_Lavighter.']  Hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  cheer  and  jeer 
at  that  statement ;  but  in  their  exertions 
to  defeat  this  inquiry  they  are  breaking 
up  the  Order  of  Business  in  this  House. 
They  appear  to  be  proud  of  that ;  but 
it  cannot  be  supposed  to  give  satisfaction 
to  other  hon.  Members  of  the  House,  or 
to  the  people  of  that  country  whom  those 
hon.  Members  represent.  It  may  be  a 
policy  of  which  the  Home  Rule  Mem- 
bers may  boast  in  Ireland,  where  we 
know  they  talk  of  the  liberties  they  take 
with  the  Houi^e  of  Commons ;  but  they 
may  depend  upon  it  that  they  will  never 
stand  well  with  the  people  of  England 
or  Scotland  so  long  as  they  persist  in 
this  course.  Every  year  they  will  be 
looked  upon  with  greater  suspicion ; 
and,  although  they  may  for  a  time  enjoy 
what  they  consider  a  Party  triumph,  let 
them  be  assured  that  it  is  a  tnumph 
that  will  bear  bitter  fruit.  I  have  always 
abstained  from  casting  any  reflections 
upon  the  inmates  of  those  institutions ; 
but  if  I  am  asked  to  believe  that  these 
convents  are  all  morally  and  properly 
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lecture  on  their  alleged  efforts  to  erode 
discusBion.    The  House  would  bear  him 
witness  that  from  the  moment  the  dis- 
cussion opened  to  the  present  time  he 
had  done  his  utmost  to  aid  in  having 
the  debate  conducted  not  only  with  at- 
tention   and    fair    play,   but  with  the 
gravity  with  which  the  subject  demanded 
uiat  it  should  be  conducted.    If  he  had 
any  apology  at  all  to  offer  it  was  to  some 
of  his  Friends,  whose  observations  he 
might  have  resented  a  little  too  sharply 
when  apparently  designed  or  calculated 
to  interrupt  hon.  Members  when  speak- 
ing.   And  though  they  had  not  delayed 
discussion  nor  sought  to  avoid  inquiry, 
allusions  had  been  made  to   attempts 
to  count  out  the  House.    The  Catholic 
Members  of   the   House  were  not  ac- 
countable   or  responsible  for  such  at- 
tempts ;  and  although  they  constituted 
less  than  a  twelfth  of  the  number  of  the 
House  upon  every  occasion  when  the 
House  was  counted,  one-third  or  one- 
half  of  tiiose  who  were  present  were 
Catholics.    For  his  part,  he  had  been 
anxious  that  once  at  least,  if  not  once 
for  aU,  they  should  stand  up  there  and 
fairly  see  the  issue  out  with  the  hon. 
Gendeman ;    and  he   did  say  that  he 
wished  to  bear  testimony,  as  an  Irish- 
man and  a  Catholic,  to  the  spirit  of 
mpderation  and  of  fair  play,   and,  he 
would  say,  of  respect  for  their  feelings 
as  CathoUcs,  whicn  even  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  spoken  against  them  there 
that   night  displayed.    He  knew  very 
well  that  in  parts  of  his  own  country 
Irish  Catholics  believed  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  to  be  a  most 
terrific  and  ferocious  individual,  and  for 
his  own  short  experience  of  him  in  that 
House,  not  only  on  general  questions, 
but  even  upon  that  subject,  a  day  or  two 
ago,  he  had  no  hesitation  to  tell  his  con- 
stituents and  countrymen  at  home  that 
if  they  saw  the  hon.  Member,  and  even 
heard  him  make  one  of  his  anti-convent 
speeches  they  would  see  an  austere  but 
honest   English  gentleman,  one  whose 
honesty  would  command  their  respect. 
He  was  not  surprised  that  English  Pro- 
testant Gentlemen  should  hold  the  views 
they  did  considering  how  the  literature 
of  the  country  was  saturated  with  the 
idea  of  convents  being  dungeons.    Even 
in  Scott's  Marmion  it  was  impossible  to 
read  without  deep  interest  the  stoiy  of 
a  beautifid  lady  being  immured  alive  in 
the  thick  walls  of  her  convent.  He  could 


Conducted,  you  ask  me  to  disbelieve  tiie 
assertions  of  an  Italian  lady  who  had 
full  experience  of  a  Neapolitan  convent, 
the  Princess  Carraciolo;  to  disbelieve 
General  Garibaldi ;  to  disbelieve  succes- 
sive Governments  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  successive  Italian  Parliament.  You 
boast  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  these  institu- 
tions exist ;  but  I  hold  in  my  hand  the 
Narrativt  of  Edith  0'  Gorman,  an  Irish 
woman  of  g^od  family  who  escaped 
&om  a  convent  in  the  United  States,  and 
whose  account  of  the  immoralities  in 
that  convent  tallies  with  the  records 
which  we  have  of  the  state  of  the  Mo- 
nastic and  Conventual  Institutions  in 
this  country  prior  to  the  Eeformation. 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  blot  out  that  page 
of  history.  I  have  here  the  report  of 
Cardinal  Morton  with  regard  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Albans,  and  the  minor  con- 
ventual houses  dependent  on  that  abbey. 
He  was  no  Minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  but 
Minister  of  Henry  VII.;  a  Cardinal 
Legate,  authorized  by  the  Pope  of  his 
day  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  certain 
abbeys,  priories,  and  convents  in  Eng- 
land. There  was  no  more  devoted  eon 
of  the  Church  than  Henry  Beauclerk, 
Bang  of  England;  he  was  no  careless 
son  of  the  Church.  I  wiU  not  outrage 
the  feelings  of  the  House  by  reading 
Cardinal  Morton's  description  of  the 
g^ss  immoralities  practised  in  that 
abbey  and  its  dependent  convents,  which 
were  afterwards  suppressed,  neither  will 
I  detain  the  House  by  describing  the 
state  of  the  monasteries  at  Wigmore, 
and  other  places.  It  is  too  much,  with 
such  historical  records  against  the  moral 
tendencies  of  these  establishments,  with 
the  testimony  of  a  change  in  their  laws 
made  by  aU  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe  with  respect  to  these  institu- 
tions, when  I  am  asked  to  believe  that 
all  these  convents  in  Great  Britain  are 
' '  little  heavens  upon  earth . "  Such  uni- 
versal, indiscriminate  laudation  of  all 
these  convents  is  in  itself  cause  for  sus- 
picion. We  are  asked  to  cast  aside  all 
the  information,  inadequate  although  I 
admit  it  is,  that  we  possess  upon  this 
subject.  I  cannot,  and  I  trust  that  the 
House  will  not,  consider  that  a  reason- 
able request. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  might  have  spared  his  (Mr. 
Sullivan's)  Colleagues  and  himself  his 
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not  tareat  -with  the  same  forbeeu«noe  the 
authors  of  the  filthy  literature  of  a  fool 
fanaticism  who  polluted  their  homes 
with  pamphlets  and  tracts  on  this  ques- 
tion. There  were  certain  orgamzations 
under  the  patronage  of  some  non.  Mem- 
bers of  tnat  House  which  circulated 
publications  of  such  a  character  that  he 
was  obliged  to  lock  them  up,  lest  they 
should  wound  the  delicacy  of  the  female 
members  of  his  household.  This  House 
was  asked  to  pursue  an  exceptional,  and 
he  might  say  an  unconstitutional  course 
towards  certain  domestic  establishments 
which  in  the  eye  of  the  law  were  homes 
eqiially  as  the  peasant's  cot  or  the  lord's 
castle.  ["  No,  no ! "]  To  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  who  cried  "No,"  he 
would  say  that  if  religious  houses  were 
illegal  the  law  was  a  farce,  and  the 
Legislature  had  been  existing  since  the 
days  of  De  Montfort  unable  to  enforce 
the  law.  Moreover,  if  they  were  ille- 
gel,  there  was  no  need  of  this  Besolu- 
tion.  The  conTcnts  were  the  homes  of 
ladies  who,  of  their  own  fi^e  wUl,  chose 
to  adopt  a  certain  mode  of  life.  He  did 
not  claim  for  the  inmates  of  those  do- 
mestic establishments,  any  more  than 
he  did  for  the  members  of  his  own 
household,  a  right  to  resist  any  investi- 
gation that  might  be  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  !Lideed,  if 
he  had  his  own  way,  he  should  say  in 
their  name — "  Gome  and  inquire,  and 
blazon  to  the  universe  the  story  of  the 
piety  and  religion,  of  the  virtue  and  the 
zeal  you  find  in  convents."  Hon.  Mem- 
bers knew  they  could  not  ask  the  House 
to  abolish  a  principle  of  law  which  was 
dear  to  fieebom  men,  unless  they  could 
make  out  a  case  for  the  exceptional 
treatment  of  these  institutions.  The  case 
had  been  referred  to  of  Miss  Edith 
O'Gorman,  whose  imposture  had  been 
fully  exposed  in  the  American  news- 
papers. Notwithstanding  that,  her  story 
Had  been  brought  into  the  debate  in 
order  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  English 
Gentlemen.  He  would  ask  the  House 
to  compare  that  story  with  the  letter 
written  to  The  Timet  by  a  fair  daughter 
of  the  ancient  and  noble  house  of 
Douglas,  a  sister  of  the  Marquess  of 
Queensberry,  who  for  years  lived  the 
life  of  a  nun,  and  who  left  the  cloister 
of  her  own  free  will.  She  told  in  27ie 
Timet  the  story  of  her  convent  life,  and 
he  would  ask  English  Gentlemen  to  put 
Lady  Gertrude  Douglas  against  Miss 


Edith  O'Gorman.  The  House  had  been 
told  that  in  bygone  ages  there  had  been 
abuses  of  convent  life.  He  admitted  it. 
The  history  of  convent  life  through  cen- 
turies was  no  more  free  from  imperfec- 
tion and  blame  than  any  other  institu- 
tion, even  when  it  was  linked  to  the 
service  of  religion.  The  history  of  no 
religious  body,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, was  free  from  blame.  All  had 
persecuted,  and  he  regarded  the  burning 
of  Servetus  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  with  equtu  horror. 
Still,  these  convent  abuses  were  but  specks 
on  the  sun,  and  the  exceptions  which 
proved  the  rule.  Why  were  these  institu- 
tions to  be  treated  on  an  exceptional  foot- 
ing ?  Was  there  any  evidence  that  they 
were  ministering  to  vice  and  civil,  disor- 
der ?  What  were  these  institutions  now 
doing  in  the  land  ?  Go  into  the  haunts 
of  vice  and  crime,  into  the  homes  of  the 
poor,  into  our  large  hospitals,  and  then,  in 
summing  up  the  grand  account,  see  whe- 
ther we  did  not  owe  a  lai^e  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Oonventual  and  Monastic  Institu- 
tions. It  was  an  honour  to  the  England 
of  1876  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  light  up  on  this  question  the  bale- 
ful fires  of  religious  bigotry.  In  Eng- 
land to-day  the  Sister  of  Charitv  might 
walk  the  streets  on  her  work  of  mercy 
secure  from  gibe  or  insult.  As  an  Irish- 
man, nothing  he  had  observed  in  Eng- 
land had  more  tended  to  allay  the  pre- 
judices which  he  confessed  he  had  had 
against  England  than  noticing  the  lofty 
tone  and  generous  feeling  which  now  so 
largely  animated  Englishmen  towards 
those  who  differed  from  them  in  religious 
opinion.  He  appealed,  then,  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  m  this  age  of  idolatry  of 
materialism,  in  this  country  where  wealth 
threatened  to'  be  accompanied  by  the 
sensuality  and  the  selfishness  which  in 
bygone  ages  had  brought  ruin  on  Em- 
pires, not  to  blot  out  from  among  them 
this  element  of  purity  and  self-sacrifice. 
These  ladies  knew  no  distinction  of  creed 
when  they  sought  to  wipe  the  tear  of 
sorrow  from  the  face  of  the  afilicted.  An 
hon.  Member  had  said  it  would  be  well 
to  blot  out  institutions  which  reminded 
them  of  mediseval  times.  Then  erase 
Westminster  Abbey,  destroy  Canterbury 
Cathedral  and  York  Minster.  If  there 
were  a  spot  on  British  earth  where  the 
memory  of  Catholic  times  in  its  civil 
aspects  ought  to  be  revered  it  should 
be  the    House  of    Commons.    Go   to 
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BnnnTmede !  \^LaughUr.']  Do  not'sneer 
at  the  memory  of  those  who  won  your 
liberties,  and  remember  that  when  the 
Barons  faltered,  it  was  the  Catholic 
Bishops  who  nerved  them  to  persist  in 
their  demand  for  free  institutions.  To 
blot  out  all  that  reminded  them  of 
mediaeval  times,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pull  down  the  statue  of  Lanfranc  from 
those  halls  and  to  tear  up  Magna  Charta ; 
but  if  no  man  could  do  these  things, 
then  let  them  recognize  all  that  they 
owed  to  Catholic  memories  and  Catholic 
institutions. 

Mb.  STOEEE  said,  that  the  stirring 
declamation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  evaded 
the  question  at  issue.  Moreover,  his 
arguments  were  entirely  opposed  to  the 
asserted  infallibility  of  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged.  If  there  were  no 
abuses  in  these  institutions,  then  succes- 
sive Bishops  and  Popes  must  be  fallible 
in  providing,  as  they  had  done,  safe- 
guards against  abuses  in  Monastic  and 
Conventual  establishments.  The  verdict 
of  correct  history,  too,  was  at  variance 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman interpreted  it ;  there  could  be  no 
doubt  the  abuses  of  Monastic  institutions 
for  ages  before  the  Reformation  had  the 
geatest  effect  in  producing  that  moral 
revolution.  The  front  Opposition  bench 
had  been  conspicuous  for  its  absence 
to-night,  evidently  because  it  did  not 
wish  to  lose  the  Irish  vote;  but  the 
people  of  England,  he  believed,  would 
hereafter  inquire  why  the  Leaders 
of  Opposition  had  not  taken  part  in 
the  debate,  and  upheld  those  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  were  their  birthright.  He  hoped 
a  Conservative  Ministry  would  not  follow 
their  example ;  but  that,  knowing  how 
deeply  Protestant  this  country  was  at 
the  core  and  how  anxious  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  on  this  subject,  the 
Government  would  show  the  courage  of 
their  convictions. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOtTRT  hoped 
the  question  was  not  going  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  his  side  of  the  House  in  the 
spirit  of  the  speech  to  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  just  listened.  There  was  no 
man  in  that  House  more  attached  to 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion 
than  himself,  and  therefore  he  asked  for 
a  few  minutes'  indulgence  while  he 
stated  Why  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
Motion.    He  entertained  objections  to 

Mr,  Sullivan 


the  Church  of  Borne  and  to  that  part  of 
its  system  which  was  pointed  at  in  the 
Besolution ;  but  he  had  always  under- 
stood that  the  principles  of  religious 
toleration  which  had  been  embraced  by 
those  who  sat  on  the  Liberal  benches 
had  established  that  men  in  this  country 
were  entitled  to  practise  their  own  re- 
ligious belief  and  that  which  was  a 
natural  consequence  of  that  religious 
belief.  There  was  in  this  country  one 
form  of  veligious  opinion  which  was 
established  by  the  State,  and  with  that 
form  of  religious  opinion  Parliament  had 
a  right  to  interfere  when  it  thought  fit, 
and  he  had  always  supported  any  attempt 
to  regulate  the  Established  Church  when 
he  thought  its  practices  were  departing 
from  the  principles'  of  the  Reformation. 
But  he  always  thought  there  was  a  broad 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  principles 
on  which  you  ought  to  deal  with  the 
Established  Church  of  the  country,  and 
the  principles  on  which  you  ought  to 
deal  with  forms  of  opinion  which  were 
not  established,  and  which  had  no  rela- 
tion to  the  State.  However  much  he 
might  differ  from  the  religious  practices 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  recognized 
that  those  who  belonged  to  that  Church 
were  as  much  entitled  to  freedom  in 
their  religious  opinions  and  practices  as 
any  other  religious  denomination  in  this 
country.  The  only  question  which  the 
House  had  to  consider  was,  whether  a 
case  had  been  made  out  against  these 
institutions  which  demanded  inquiry 
entirely  independent  of  the  religious 
faith  of  those  to  whom  they  belonged. 
If  these  institutions  belonged  to  some 
Nonconformist  sect  which  was  not  Roman 
Catholic,  would  it  be  approached  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Resolution  ?  If  they  be- 
longed to  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Baptists, 
or  Independents,  would  it  be  argued 
that  there  was  any  cause  of  interference  ? 
The  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down  was  an  appeal  to  the  "No 
Popory  "  sympathies  of  the  country.  He 
had  called  upon  the  House  to  remember 
its  Protestant  sympathies. 

Mb.  STOEEE  said,  he  never  men- 
tioned Protestant  sympathies.  He  had 
said  this  was  at  present  a  Protestant 
country. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  was  certain  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  the  Protestant  feeling  of 
the  country  required  the  Government 
to  support  the  Motion.      While  hon. 
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Members  for  Ireland  represented  a 
Catholic  majority  in  that  country,  we 
onght  to  have  consideration  for  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Catholics  who  formed  a  small 
minority  here.  Before  a  Motion  of  the 
kind  could  be  supported  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  essential,  as  he  had 
said,  that  there  should  be  laid  before  it 
some  evidence  of  practical  abuse  which 
would  justify  an  inquiry  of  this  character 
— a  domestic  inquiry,  for  that  was  really 
what  it  meant— totally  apart  from  the 
nature  of  the  religion  with  which  the 
institutions  in  question  were  connected. 
As  he  had  heard  no  such  evidence  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  Motion  he  should 
record  his  vote  against  it. 

LoED  JOHN  MANNEE8  said,  he 
fully  appreciated  the  importance,  the 
magnitude,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  issues 
raised  by  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  He  thought  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  in- 
curred no  inconsiderable  responsibility 
in  bringing  the  Motion  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  was  satisfied  that  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  to  accept  the 
terms  of  the  Besolution,  they  would  be 
incurring  a  still  more  weighty  responsi- 
bility. No  Government  could  be  justi- 
fied in  assenting  to  a  Motion  of  the  kind 
without  the  gravest  previous  considera- 
tion, not  only  of  the  terms  of  the  Motion 
itself,  but  of  its  probable  consequences. 
The  Motion  included  in  its  terms  an 
inquiry  into  the  Monastic  as  weU  as  the 
Conventual  Institutions  in  this  country. 
It  had  been  said  most  truly  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  that 
Monastic  Institutions  were  undoubtedly 
illegal,  and  admitting  that  to  be  the  case, 
how  could  the  Government  undertake  to 
direct  an  inquiry  into  these  illegal  insti- 
tutions ?  Hie  did  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  desired  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Conmiission, 
but  that  might  be  assumed.  Then,  sup- 
posing that  the  Government  were  to 
issue  a  Boyal  Commission,  how  could 
they  do  so  without  either  legalizing  the 
institutions  into  which  they  were  about 
to  inquire,  or  inquiring,  into  the  state  of 
institutions  which  were  illegal,  leaving 
those  persons  into  whose  affairs  they 
inquireil  at  the  laercr  of  the  results  of 
the  investigation?  If  either  of  those 
alternatives  were  adopted,  both  the 
country  and  the  Government  would  be 
placed  la  a  very  unfortunate  position. 


Passing  to  the  convents,  he  thought  he 
might  say  that  they  and  their  inmates 
were  protected  by  the  law.    That  being 
so,  what  was  the  case  raised  in  the  dis- 
cussion to-night  which,  it  was  said,  called 
for  what  all  must  feel  to  be  an  abnormal 
inquiry  into  the  position  and  statu*  of 
those  institutions?      Such    an  inquiry 
must  be  of  a  very  serious  and  solemn 
nature,  and  ought  not  to  be  undertaken, 
except  upon  very  dear  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  dangers  and  scandals.    He 
thought  that  the  Government  were  in  a 
position  to  be  well  informed  as  to  the 
existence  of  those  dangers  and  scandals, 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
any  organized  information  had  reached 
the  Government,   no  proof    had    been 
offered  of  the  existence  of  such  dangers 
and  scandals.      He  had  listened  with 
great  satisfaction  to  a  declaration  on  the 
the  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan)  which 
gave  him  some  hope  that  out  of  these 
animated  discussions  of  several  years,  it 
was  just  possible  that  those  who  were 
mainly  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
investigation  would  not  themselves  be 
indisposed  to  ask  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
status  and  condition  of  these  institutions. 
If,  with  the  willing  assent  of  the  ladies 
who  were  the  inmates  of  these  places, 
an  inquiry  of   that  sort  could  be  set 
on    foot — an    inquiry  not  dictated   by 
opponents,  nor  conceived  in  a  hostile 
spirit — then  he  thought  good  would  have 
been  achieved  by  the  persevering  efforts 
of  the  hon.  Members  for  North  War- 
wickshire and  Marylebone.     As  to  the 
terms  of  the  Motion  itself,   he  might 
point  out  that  with  regard  to  three  out 
of  four  of  the  branches  of  the  inquiry 
asked  for,  there  was  really  no  need  for 
any  further  information.     The  number 
of  these  institutions,  their  rate  of  in- 
crease, and  the  state  of  the  law  regarding 
them,  and  the  amount  and  legal  condition 
of  the  property  possessed  by  them,  were 
already  sufficiently  known.    The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  North  Northum- 
berland (Earl  Percy)  had,  in  a  forcible 
speech,  expressed  his  opinion  that  there 
was  no  need  for  further  inquiry  on  the 
subject  in  the  face  of  the  accumulated 
evidence  already  in  the  possession  of 
Parliament.    The  noble  Lord  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Sussex    (Mr.    Gregory),    who    showed 
clearly  that  as  to  three  branches,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  proposed  inquiry,  there  was 
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no  need  for  further  evidence.  He  (Lord 
John  Manners')  remembered  sitting  many 
years  ago  as  Chairman  of  the  first  Com- 
mittee that  inquired  into  the  law  of 
Mortmain,  and  they  went  very  fully  into 
the  subject.  Some  years  later  a  further 
and  stUl  more  elaborate  inquiry  was 
held,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late 
Mr.  Headlam,  and  that  elaborate  Beport 
was  accessible  to  hon.  Members.  In 
1871  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  1870  was  presented,  and  in 
that  Beport  the  whole  relation  of  these 
Monastic  Institutions  to  the  State  was 
clearly  described.  The  last  branch  of 
the  subject  related  to  the  "character" 
of  these  institutions,  and  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  the  term  "  character  "  was 
one  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  an 
inquiry  into  that  subject  would  place 
the  House  in  a  position  of  enormous 
difficulty,  and  one  likely  to  lead  to  great 
controversy  and  even  confusion  in  the 
country.  An  investigation  of  that  sort 
would  open  up  the  widest  and  most  deli- 
cate theological  and  controversial  ques- 
tions, as  was  shown  by  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  himself.  Bea- 
Bons  like  those  imposed  the  duty  of  great 
caution  on  the  part  of  any  Government 
called  upon  to  deal  with  such  a  question, 
and  having  regard  to  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  thought  it  would  be  well  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
withdraw  the  Motion  which  he  had 
brought  forward,  and  if  he  saw  his 
way  to  proposing  any  legislation  based 
upon  the  inquiries  which  had  already 
been  made,  and  the  information  already 
acquired,  the  Government  and  the  House 
would  give  ceireful  attention  to  his  pro- 
posals. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  127 ;  Noes 
87 :  Majority  40. 

Main  Question  proposed,  "That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

MUTIKY  BILL. 

(Jfr.  Saiiet,  Mr.  Seerttary  Sardp,  The  Judge 

Advotttte.) 

OONStDEBATION. 

Bill,  as  amended,  eotuidered. 

Captain  NOLAN  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,   the    addition   of    certain 

Lord  John  Manner* 


words  at  the  end  of  Clause  26,  said,  its 
object  was  simply  to  give  to  Courts- 
martial  the  power  of  sentencing  a  de- 
serving non-commissioned  officer  to  a 
less  punishment  than  reduction  to  the 
ranks.  Under  the  present  system  a  man 
was  often  either  too  heavily  punished,  or 
was  not  punished  at  all.  l^e  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  concluded  by  moving 
tiie  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  14,  line  9,  after  the  word  "  ■war,"  to 
insert  the  words  "  and  may  sentence  any  non- 
commissioned o£Sccr  to  reduction  to  the  ranks, 
or  be  placed  at  the  bottom  or  in  any  other  place 
in  the  list  of  his  rank,  or  to  be  reduced  to  an 
inferior  rank  of  non-commissioned  officer ;  and, 
in  case  of  reduction  to  the  ranks,  may  further 
sentence  him  to  any  punishment  to  which  a 
private  soldier  is  liable." — {Captain  Nolan.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  GATHOBNE  HARDY  said,  that 
the  general  opinion  amongst  military 
men  was,  that  when  non-commissioned 
officers  were  tried  before  a  Court-mar- 
tial and  found  guilty  they  should  be 
reduced  to  the  ranks.  He  hoped  that 
the  Amendment  would  be  withdrawn, 
as  he  had  the  whole  subject  under  his 
consideration,  and  thought  he  might 
possibly  be  enabled  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion next  year  which  would  be  satisfac- 
toiy  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 

Captain  NOLAN  said,  he  should, 
with  the  leave  of  the  House,  withdraw 
the  Amendment  after  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withiraum. 
Amendment  made. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  upon 
Monday  next. 

CATTLE  DISEASES  (lEELAND)  BILL. 

[BoL  94.] 

{Sir  Michael  Eieks-Btaek,  Mr.  Solieitor  Oaural 

for  Ireland^ 

COMMITTEE.    [iVo^ftfM  1 0<A  J/iwrA.] 

Bill  eontidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  2  (Interpretation). 

Me.  DILLWTN  said,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he 
would  move  that  the  Chairman  report 
Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 
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Sia  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH 
lioped  the  hon.  Member  would  not  per- 
severe in  his  Motion.  He  had  oonsiuted 
with  the  Irish  Members  with  reference 
to  the  Bill,  and  they  were  all  agreed 
upon  it. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  MELIX)N  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man report  Progress. 

Me.  GOLDSMID  said,  that  in  his 
eight  years'  experience  in  the  House 
he  had  never  known  so  many  late  sittings 
before  Easter.  Persistence  in  such  a 
course  prevented  business  of  importance 
being  reported  in  the  public  papers, 
and  unfairly  taxed  the  endurance  of 
hon.  Members.  There  were  many 
Amendments  to  this  measure,  and  he 
thought  that  they  ought  not  at  that  late 
hour  to  be  asked  to  proceed  further 
with  it. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Meldon.) 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  23; 
Noes  115  :  Majority  92, 

Mk.  DILLWYN  sa^d,  the  House  had 
recently  been  sitting  late  at  the  instance 
of  the  Government,  and  he  should  there- 
fore move  that  the  Chairman  do  leave 
the  Chair. 

Mb.  G'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  he  was 
afraid  that  if  the  House  were  to  continue 
sitting  so  late  night  after  night  he  should 
not  survive. 

Me.  M'CAETHT  DOWNING  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  would  not  press 
the  Bill. 

Me.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  should 
support  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
matter. 

Me.  BTJTT  asked  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman upon  whom  the  expenses  incurred 
under  the  BiU  would  fall  ? 

SiE  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
said,  they  would  fall  upon  the  rates.  In 
England  they  were  not  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  Seeing  the  opposi- 
tion with  regard  to  proceeding  with  the 
Committee  he  would  not  press  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  returned. 

Committee  report  Frogrees;  to  sit 
again  upon  MoiMay  next. 


EaYPT— MR.  CAVE'S  EEPOET. 

OBSEBYATIOir. 

Thb  chancellor  OF  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the 
hour  is  late,  I  think  it  may  be  well, 
before  the  House  breaks  up,  that  I  should 
mention  a  communication  which  has 
within  the  last  hour  or  so  been  received 
by  the  Qt)vemment  from  Egypt.  It  is 
a  request  from  the  Khedive  that  Mr. 
Cave  s  Report  upon  the  financial  con- 
dition of  Egypt  should  forthwith  be  pre- 
sented, and,  of  course,  without  reserva- 
tion. The  Report,  therefore,  will  be 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  at 
once. 

TOLL    BEmOES    (eTVEB   THAMES). 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "to  take  into 
conaideratiou  the  freeing  of  the  remaining  Toll- 
paying  Bridges  over  the  Thames,  and  the  most 
equitable  mode  of  Taising  the  necessary  funds, 
and  to  report  to  the  House." — {Mr.  Alderman 
M'Arthur.) 

And,  on  April  10,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows:— Mr.  Alderman  M'Akthuk,  Sir  Tketob 
Lawrence,  Sir  CHiRLES  EussEU,,  Mr.  FoE- 
TE8CUB  Haerisox,  Mt.  Serjeant  Spinks,  Sir 
James  Hooo,  Mr.  Stan8fbi.d,  Sir  James  Law- 
BBNCB,  Mr.  YovNO,  Colonel  Jbrtis,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Holms,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Grantham, 
Mr.  PuLESTOH,  and  Mr.  Mundella  : — That  the 
Committoo  have  power  to  send  for  persona, 
papers,  and  records  ;  That  Five  be  the  quorum. 

That  the  Keports  of  the  following  Select 
Committees  of  this  House,  and  the  E\-idence 
taken  before  them,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee, namely,  the  Committee  of  1836  on 
Metropolitan  Communications  and  the  Freeing 
of  Waterloo  and  Southwark  Bridges ;  the  Com- 
mittee of  1841  on  Metropolitan  ImproTements 
and  the  Freeing  Waterloo  and  other  Bridges ; 
the  Committee  of  1851  upon  the  Thames  Bridges, 
including  the  Freeing  of  the  Toll  Paying 
Bridges;  the  Committee  of  1855  upon  Metro- 
politan Communications,  including  the  Bridges 
over  the  Thames;  and^the  Committee  of  1865 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Toll  Bridges  Bill  and 
the  Chelsea  ToU  Abolition  Bill. 

POST  oinoE  (teleoeaph  depaetment). 
Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  organization  and  financial  system  of  the 
Telegfraph  Department  of  the  Post  Office : " 
— Committee  to  consist  of  Seventeen  Mem- 
bers : — Committee  nominated : — Mr.  Sclater- 
BooTH,  Mr.  Leveson  Gowbb,  Mr.  Cvbitt, 
Mr.  Lyon  Playpair,  Mr.  Watney,  Mr. 
Holms,  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Dr. 
Cameron,  Mr.  Fielden,  Mr.  Meldon,  Mr. 
RtPLBY,  Colonel  Alexanoir,  Mr.  Watkin 
Williams,  Lord  Robert  Montaod,  Mr.  Charles 
Allsopp,  Mr.  William  Beckett  Denison,  and 
Mr.  CoLDSMm:  —  Power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 
— (Jfr.  Cfoldtmid.) 

House  adjoumed  at  Two  o'clock 
till  Monday  next. 
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HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Monday,  3rd  April,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— PoBLio  Bills— JRr»«  Seading— 
Inns  of  Court*  (47);  (Jeneral  School  of 
Law  *  (48) ;  Mutiny* ;  Marine  Mutiny  *. 

Committee— Royal  Titlea  (41). 

Committee — Report — Drainage  and  Improvement 
of  Lands  (Ii«land)  Provisional  Orders  (Xo.  2)  * 
(39). 

if<por<— United  Parishes  (Scotland)  •  (19). 

EOYAL  TITLES  BILL-(Ko.  41.) 
{The  Lord  Freeident). 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  C>ommittee,  read. 

Moved,  That  the  House  do  now  resolve 
itself  into  Committee. — {Th«  Lord  Pre- 
sident.') 

The  Eakl  of  SHAFTESBURY :  My 
Lords,  it  is  with  the  greatest  grief,  and 
yet  with  the  deepest  conviction,  that  I 
venture  to  submit  a  Besolution  to  your 
Lordships — a  Resolution  of  an  Address 
to  the  Crown,  with  a  prayer  that  Her 
Majesty  would  be  gracioudy  pleased  not 
to  assume  the  title  of  "  Empress."  Now, 
my  Lords,  allow  me  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation and  apology  for  the  course  I 
have  taken.  First,  I  say  that  I  do  it 
with  the  greatest  grief,  because  I  feel 
most  reluctant — as  every  loyal  subject 
of  Her  Majesty  would  feel — to  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Crown, 
especially  when  graced,  as  it  is,  with  so 
many  virtues ;  and  secondly,  I  do  it  with 
the  deepest  conviction,  because  I  am 
certain  that  the  assumption  of  such  a 
title  in  addition  to  that  of  Queen  or  King, 
under  which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed 
pro^erity  and  freedom,  will  not  only 
fail  to  advance,  but  wiU  actually  diminish 
the  Royal  dignity  and  the  Eoyal  esteem, 
even  to  the  extent  of  making  ridiculous 
the  high  honour  which  the  title  has 
hitherto  enjoyed  both  among  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  and  among  the  other 
nations  of  ttie  world.  Had  not  my  con- 
victions on  this  head  been  profound  and 
unalterable,  nothing  should  have  induced 
me  to  move  in  the  matter.  So  much, 
my  Lords,  for  my  doing  it  at  all.  But 
why,  I  may  be  asked,  do  you  come 
forward  alone  and  without  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  persons  wiser  than  yourself? 
My  Lords,  I  plead  guilty  of  presump- 


tion and  so  anticipate  the  accusation — 
but  listen  to  the  reason.  The  entire 
or  almost  the  entire  debate  in  "  ano- 
ther .  place "  ran  upon  the  assertion 
that  the  resistance  to  this  measure 
proceeded  from  factious,  from  political, 
and  not  from  Constitutional,  motives. 
Some  Members,  indeed,  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that,  though  they  hated  the  pro- 
position, they  would  support  it  against 
a  factious  assault.  I  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  first  note  of  resistance  in  this 
Honse  should  be  sounded  by  some  one 
wholly  disconnected  from  either  of  the 
two  great  divisions  that  agitate  and 
adorn  it.  But  even  then  I  hesitated; 
and  it  was  not  until  a  certain  speech  had 
been  delivered  by  a  g^eat  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  a  speech  which  made 
disclosures  so  novel  and  prodigious,  that 
independent  Members,  so  it  seemed  to 
me,  were  forced,  under  a  positive  obli- 
gation, not  to  be  silent  on  such  an  occa- 
sion that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  under- 
take this  onerous  and  delicate  duty.  The 
issues  on  this  subject  are  very  short  and 
very  simple — for  I  shaU  not  wander  from 
the  text  of  the  -  Resolution — ^they  are 
simply,  the  effect  which  the  assumption 
of  the  title  of  Empress  may  produce  in 
India  and  in  this  country.  I  need  not 
detain  your  Lordships,  even  if  I  had 
learning  enough  to  do  so,  with  long  and 
various  historical  disquisitions.  I  feel 
certain  that  no  amount  of  historical  re- 
search or  antiquarian  lore  can  recom- 
mend the  proposal  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, nor,  indeed — so  I  believe— to  the 
people  of  India.  The  people  of  India, 
BO  far  as  we  know,  do  not  desire  it ;  and 
the  people  of  England  utterly  reje>ct  it. 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  people  of  India 
would  gladly  accept  a  title  that  would 
bind  more  closely  their  connection  with 
the  Crown  of  England,  but  then  it  must 
be  a  title  of  assiimlation,  and  not  of  dis- 
tinction, between  them  and  the  other 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty.  Now,  what 
proof  has  been  adduced — what  proof  can 
be  adduced — to  show  their  predilection 
for  the  title  of  Empress  ?  Not  even  a 
shadow  of  evidence  is  at  hand.  So  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  effect  on  them  would 
be  the  reverse  of  satisfactory.  I  have, 
of  course,  no  experience  of  India,  nor 
any  knowledge  of  it  beyond  what  I  have 
derived  from  books  and  conversation. 
But  here  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
your  attention.     A  year  or  two  ago. 
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but  long  before  this  question  had 
been  stirred ;  I  collected,  at  my  house, 
some  50  of  the  Natives  of  India — 
youths  and  men  of  middle-age,  who 
■were  in  London  for  various  purposes, 
some  on  business,  some  as  students 
of  Law,  Medicine,  or  Theology.  They 
were  from  all  parts  of  India,  from  Ben- 
gal, Madras,  from  the  South,  and  even 
from  Eajpootana.  I  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tract from  them  all  the  information  that 
I  could  relating  to  the  inner  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  views  of  their  countrymen, 
of  which  they  all  maintained  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  English  officials  and 
of  the  residents  also  knew  but  little. 
They  were  very  open  and  unreserved. 
They  told  me  that  they  regarded  the 
Government  of  England  in  India  as  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  that  had  ever  been 
conferred  on  their  country — they  spoke 
of  the  English  Government  as  essential, 
at  least  for  a  time,  to  maintain  internal 
peace  and  advance  the  people  in  the 
social  scale.  But  one  and  all,  without 
a  single  exception,  and  in  the  strongest 
terms,  denounced  the  old  Mahomedan  Go- 
vernment and  the  Empire  of  Delhi,  as 
the  g^nd  source  of  all  the  miseries  and 
calamities  their  country  had  endured; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  proposed 
Emperorship  is  to  revive  in  any  way  the 
notion  of  the  Great  Mogul,  or  if  it  be 
presented  to  the  people  with  the  same 
appellation,  it  will  be  received  in  India 
with  universal  dislike  and  apprehension. 
But  this  consideration  has  acquired  addi- 
tional force  from  the  language  of  those 
who  supported  the  BUI  in  the  other 
House.  In  the  course  of  the  debates 
there  on  this  question,  it  was  asserted — 
and  it  was  not  contradicted,  although 
uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  First 
Minister — that  the  title  of  Empress 
was  required  to  notify  to  the  people 
of  India  the  despotic  authority  we 
exercise  over  them.  My  Lords,  this 
is  a  sad  announcement  —  it  wiU  go  to 
the  extremities  of  India — it  will  be 
listened  to  in  every  town,  village,  and 
bazaar  of  that  vast  country.  There  will 
be  newsmongers  in  abundance  to  carry 
the  intelligence  to  the  remotest  parts, 
and  it  will  be  heard  with  avidity — for 
though,  as  I  heard  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  say,  "  public 
opinion "  is  dumb  in  India,  public  feel- 
ing is  by  no  means  inaccessible,  and  this 
is  a  matter  that  will  probe  them  to  the 
quick.    When  the  Natives  of  India  ask 


the  reason  why  India  should  be  go- 
verned by  one  name  and  England  oy 
another,  they  will  be  told  that  a  benefi- 
cent Parliament  has  given  them  the  title 
Empress  which  they  do  understand,  in- 
stead of  the  title  of  Queen  which  they 
do  not  understand — "What  is  this?" 
they  will  reply,  "not  understand  it? 
remember  our  zeal,  our  hospitality,  our 
fervour,  our  affection  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales — they  were  given  to  the  son  of 
the  Queen  and  not  to  the  son  of  the 
Emperor."  My  Lords,  I  use  the  word 
"  Emperor "  intentionally,  because  we 
shall  in  the  course  of  time  have  many 
more  Sovereign  Emperors  than  Sovereign 
Empresses.  There  are  many  things  at  the 
present  time  to  gUd  the  title  of  Empress. 
It  would  be  held  by  an  illustrious  Lady 
who  has  reigned  for  nearly  40  years, 
known  and  beloved ;  it  betu's,  too,  an  im- 
pression of  feminine  softness ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  shall  have  assumed  the  masculine 
gender,  and  have  become  an  Emperor, 
Sie  whole  aspect  will  be  changed.  It 
will  have  an  air  military,  despotic,  and 
offensive  and  intolerable,  alike  in  the  East 
and  West  of  the  Dominions  of  England. 
Now,  my  Lords,  let  us  tiirn  to  the  people 
of  England.  What  do  th^  say  on  the 
present  discussions  ?  My  Lor^,  I  will 
begin  by  the  assertion  that,  even  if  they 
were  breast-high  in  favour  of  this  new 
title,  I  would  spare  no  effort  to  dissuade 
them  from  it.  I  would  say  to  them — 
"Ye  know  not  of  what  ye  speak,  or 
whereof  ye  affirm."  But  there  will  be 
no  need  for  such  instruction.  I  believe 
that  if  a  poU  were  taken,  head  by  head 
— man  by  man,  woman  by  woman,  child 
by  child  —  beginning  with  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  immense 
majority  would  be  against  the  assump- 
tion of  the  title  of  Empress.  I  say  child 
by  child ;  for  remember  your  day  and 
Sunday  schools,  where  they  early 
imbibe  a  true,  and  lasting  affection 
to  the  Boyal  name.  Now  though 
there  is,  as  yet,  no  open  and  wide  oppo- 
sition, there  is  much  silent  dislike.  The 
noble  Dukd  the  President  of  the  Council 
affirmed  that  at  first  the  Public  Press, 
and  even  the  people,  were,  apparently, 
for  it.  Why,  here  he  furnishes  us  with 
a  powerful  argument.  If  the  Press  has 
changed,  is  it  not  a  sign  that  the  public 
has  changed  also  ?  Did  the  Press  ever 
persist  in  opposition  to  public  opinion 
and  the  public  will  ?  Suppose  we  allow 
that  at  the  outset  the  proposal  was  not 
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rejected;  reflection  has  brought  other 
thoughts,  and  a  slow,  gradual  conviction 
has  far  more  of  decision  and  continuance 
in  it  than  any  sudden  outburst  of  popular 
indignation.  My  Lords,  I  have  done 
what  I  can  to  obtain  information.  I 
know  the  working  classes  well,  and  I 
can  assure  your  Lordships  that  a  great 
change  of  feeling  has  come  over  them 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  They 
are  beginning  to  talk  of  their  feelings, 
and  to  give  open  expression  to  the  views 
they  entertain.  From  the  small  trades- 
man upwards  I  find  the  greatest  repug- 
nance— it  is  universal.  Of  the  mass  of 
the  working  people,  some  are  displetised, 
some  ignorant,  some  indifferent.  But  a  far 
more  serious  feeling  is  becoming  mani- 
fest. In  some  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
North  opinion  is  openly  expressed ;  but 
in  those  places  they  seem  to  have  thrown 
aside  the  question  of  the  title  itself,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  marks  a  difference  be- 
tween two  parties,  and  they  are  hotly 
divided  between  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  Now,  my 
Lords,  much  as  I  respect  those  eminent 
men,  I  tremble  to  see  their  names  sub- 
stituted for  great  principles.  Here  is 
another  proof  of  the  unhappy  tendency 
of  the  people  in  modem  days  to  forget 
principles  and  look  only  to  persons. ,  It 
is  an  approach  to  the  true  democratic 
spirit,  which,  taking  up  a  man  one  day 
and  striking  him  down  the  next,  alter- 
nates perpetually  between  insolence  and 
servility.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  could  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  documents,  letters, 
and  the  like,  even  from  Whitechapel, 
where,  of  all  places  just  now,  you  might 
expect  a  ready  acquiescence,  but  they 
speak  of  Emperors  as  cruel  and  despotic 
men.  "  They  have,"  they  say,  "  their 
suspicions."  What  does  all  this  mean  ? 
they  ask.  An  agent  of  great  experience 
writes  to  me — "It  requires  but  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  agitation  to  call  out  a 
strong  feeling."  This  is  the  tenour  of 
the  whole.  Now,  if  these  thoughts  be 
entertained  in  happy  times  and  after 
recent  favours,  what  wUl  they  become  in 
days  of  distress,  low  wages,  high  prices, 
and  general  discontent?  Are  there  not 
already  emissaries  of  mischief  abroad, 
who  are  making  capital  out  of  our 
discussions,  and  urging  on  a  section  of 
the  people  that  as  the  present  Parlia- 
ment is  doing  something  to  advance  the 
dig^ty  of  the  Queen,  they  must,  on 
their  part,  do  something  to  take  away 

Th»  Earl  of  Shafietbury 


from  it?  And  now  that  the  traditions 
and  almost  the  compacts  of  a  thousand 
years  are  broken,  you  must  not  be  sur- 
prised, say  they,  that  as  you  are  trying 
to  turn  your  King  into  an  Emperor  we 
also  shall  be  making  an  effort  to  turn 
him  into  a  President.  Now,  my  Lords, 
on  a  matter  like  this  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  large  amount  of  evidence. 
We  ask  for  it,  negative  and  positive. 
Now,  of  negative  evidence  we  have 
very  little,  and  of  positive,  absolutely 
none.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say 
absolutely  none,  for  the  Prime  Minister, 
besides  his  own  assertions,  adduced  a 
letter  from  an  "  enfant  terrible  "  and  an 
extract  from  JFTiitaker'g  Almanack.  But 
the  evidence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  the  other  way,  for  he 
declared  that  the  people  were  driven  by 
an  unreasoning  "  panic" — a  fact  which, 
whatever  might  be  the  epithet  attached  to 
it,  showed  that,  in  his  estimation  at  least, 
the  people  disliked  the  measure.  But  the 
people,  it  is  said,  present  no  Petitions. 
My  Lords,  is  it  a  subject  on  which  they 
are  likely  to  meet  in  assemblies,  draw 
up  memorials,  and  lose  a  day's  work? 
Does  it  touch  their  homes,  their  pockets, 
their  right  of  free  action  ?  Their  silence 
is  quoted ;  but  is  not  silence  as  often  a 
sign  of  contempt  as  of  consent  ?  If  you 
have  any  doubt,  read  the  papers  which 
form  their  current  literature,  and  which 
are  found  in  every  gathering-place  of 
working  men.  You  will  soon  be  un- 
deceived, and  see  how  unanimous  is 
their  favourite  Press  in  denouncing  the 
addition  of  Emperor  to  the  title  of  £jng. 
Why,  here  is  a  letter  received  only  a  day 
ago  from  a  body  of  miners — "  We  may 
be,"  say  they — 

"Insignificant  men,  Ijut  we  hare  sense  of 
honour  enough  to  hold  in  contempt  which  we 
cannot  express,  those  who  are  cndeaTonring  to 
attach  the  title  of  Emprees  to  that  of  our  Boyal 
Queen." 

But,  my  Lords,  I  have  been  more  appalled 
by  the  assertion  of  the  Prime  Minister 
that  the  repugnance,  wherever  it  exists, 
among  the  people  is  a  mere  sentiment. 
Sentiment,  my  Lords,  to  be  sure  it  is, 
and  a  sentiment  of  the  kind  that 
ought  to  be  cherished,  and  not  to  be 
despised.  Now  that  the  principle  of 
Divine  right  to  the  Throne  has  departed 
from  the  people — now  that  they  are  in 
possession  of  almost  Universal  Bufi&age 
— ^your  Lordships'  House  and  the  Throne 
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itself  are  upheld  by  sentiment  alone, 
and  not  by  force  or  superstition.  Loyalty 
is  a  sentiment ;  and  the  same  sentiment 
that  attaches  the  people  to  the  word 
"  Queen  "  averts  them  from  the  word 
"  Empress."  We  saw  the  force  of  loyalty 
exhibited  in  1848.  What  Throne  or 
Empire  was  undisturbed  but  the  Throne 
of  England?  And  why?  Would  it 
have  been  so  had  George  lY.  been  King 
in  that  day?  Far  from  it.  The  per- 
sonal character  of  the  Sovereign  alone 
attracted  and  tranquillized  the  people. 
There  were  many  agitators  abroad  who 
urged  them  to  look  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  there  see  a  Bepublic  in  the  height 
of  power,  freedom,  and  prosperity.  ' '  &bA 
why  not  here?  "  said  they.  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  people.  "  We  hold  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  thousand  years."  "  Slings 
have  been  our  nursing  fathers  and  Queens 
our  nursing  mothers ; "  the  crown  of 
Al&ed,  the  Edwards,  Elizabeth,  and 
George  III.,  is  worn  now  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria. "  We  want  none  of  your  revolu- 
tionary doctrines,"  said  they;  "and 
now,"  say  we,  "we  want  none  of  your 
Imperial  diadems  of  yesterday. ' '  Destroy 
this  sentiment  and  where  are  we  ?  But 
some  people  try  to  comfort  us  by  saying 
that  the  title  may  be  localized  and  con- 
fined to  the  regions  of  India.  But  the 
greatunderstanding  and  candid  admission 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  have  dispelled  the 
delusion.  I  never  believed  it,  for  besides 
no  end  of  documents,  deeds,  proclama- 
tions, signatures,  and  the  like — and 
what  they  are  in  number  and  weight 
may  be  judged  from  the  list  that  was 
cited  the  other  evening  by  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Gbanville) — flattery,  common 
parlance,  and  mischief-making  spirits 
win  bring  it  into  use.  Can  any  one  be- 
lieve that  the  Crown  will  be  Imperial  to 
India  and  remain  only  Boyal  in  Eng- 
land ?  that  the  epimet  will  never 
travel  across  the  ocean  or  by  the  over- 
land route  ?  And  even  were  it  possible 
would  it  be  right  ?  First,  it  would  leave 
in  full  vigour  all  the  objections  as  affect- 
ing India,  and  next,  as  affecting  our 
own  particular  look  at  it : — in  this  view 
the  want  of  national  unanimity  in 
confirming  this  title  is  bad  enough,  but 
the  want  of  confidence  as  to  the  use  of 
it  by  the  Crown  would  be  almost  worse. 
If  given  at  all,  it  should  be  given  freely. 
I  heartily  concur  with  my  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Granville)  that  it  is  undignified 
to   bestow    an  alias   on    the    (>own; 


to  enact  that  the  Sovereign  might  go 
to  India  and  figure  away  in  all  the 
glory  of  Parliamentary  styles  and  titles ; 
but  when  he  returns  to  this  country  he 
must  doff  aU  such  honours  repudiated  by 
the  people  of  England.  My  Lords,  I 
may  pause  to  ask  how  can  this  title  be 
offered  after  this  fashion;  and  I  may 
even  go  further  and  say.  How  can  it 
possibly  be  accepted  ?  Now,  my  Lords,  I 
ventured,  when  I  began,  to  urge,  as  one 
g^eat  objection  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  measure  has  been  argued,  that  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  was,  in 
a  manner  so  novel  and  so  violent, 
dragged  in  by  the  Prime  Minister. 
Surely,  it  is  a  monstrous  thing — what 
less  term  can  you  apply  ? — that  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown  should  thus 
speak  in  public  debate  of  a  great 
Sovereign  with  whom  we  are  professedly 
in  most  friendly  alliance,  and  state  that, 
in  order  to  curb  his  ambition  and  damp 
his  courage,  he  proposed  to  invest  the 
Crown  of  England  with  a  new  name  as 
a  standing  bulwark  against  his  in- 
cursions. I  say  nothing  of  such  a 
wonderful  effort  of  the  imagination; 
but  I  desire  very  earnestly  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  point.  By  the  Bill 
before  us  that  language  will  almost  re- 
ceive the  force  of  statute.  I  cannot  agree 
with  my  noble  Friend  that,  bad  as  it  is, 
it  is  unworthy  of  serious  notice,  for,  by 
enacting  this  title,  the  temporary  flourish 
of  the  Minister  becomes  the  permanent 
flourish  of  the  Parliament.  It  must 
affect,  too,  the  representation  of  the 
Crown  at  that  Court — and  I  should  have 
been  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  asking 
the  noble  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  whether  tiie  Crown  will  be  re- 
presented at  St.  Petersburg  by  an  Im- 
perial or  Boyal  Ambassador.  If  by  an 
Imperial  one,  the  change  will  affect  our 
external  as  weU  as  our  internal  relations, 
and  be  a  standing  menace  to  the  Court ; 
if  by  a  Royal  one,  it  will  be  tantamount 
to  a  confession  that  our  manifestation  is 
as  idle  as  a  puff  of  wind ;  and  whether 
the  Emperor  of  Bussia  treats  it  seriously 
or  with  contempt,  the  Crown  of  England 
will  have  lost  a  vast  amount  of  its 
ancient  dignity.  My  Lords,  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  return  to  wise  counsels — 
let  the  Minister  recall  his  advice;  and 
there  will  be  no  shouting  of  triumph, 
but  one  universal  expression  of  gratitude 
throughout  the  country.  My  Lords,  it  is 
sad,  indeed,  to  find  division  on  a  subject 
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So  delicate,  so  important,  and  on  a  subject 
too,  where,  in  the  depth  of  their  hearts, 
all  parties  are  agpreed,  and  where  there 
is  BO  much  to  lose  and  so  little  to  gain. 
What  could  be  gained  by  India  beyond 
a  name  which  is  repudiated  by  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  which  could  bring  to 
India  no  increase  of  happiness  or  free- 
dom ?  What  would  be  gained  by  the 
people  of  England  beyond  the  know- 
ledge that  they  had  imposed  a  title  on 
the  people  of  India  which  they  them- 
selves utterly  reject  ?  And  what  by  the 
Crown,  if  such  a  power  be  conferred, 
without  fuU  and  enthusiastic  unan- 
imity ?  But  though  little  can  be  gained 
'  by  India,  something  may  be  lost.  India 
would  lose,  if  by  such  a  distinction  as 
this  we  turn  the  Natives  from  unity  of 
heart,  unity  of  spirit,  and  a  sense  of  com- 
mon rights  with  the  people  of  this  King- 
dom. Our  duty  is  to  enlarge  their  views, 
raise  their  thoughts,  and  strengthen 
their  minds,  by  the  communication 
of  everything  that  we  ourselves  enjoy. 
Lose  India,  my  Lords !  we  shall  never 
lose  India  but  by  our  own  fault ;  but  a 
time  may  come  when,  after  a  long  course 
of  happy  rule,  we  may  surrender  it  to 
Natives,  grown  into  a  capability  of  self- 
government.  Our  posterity  may  then 
see  an  enlargement  of  the  glorious  spec- 
tacle we  now  witness,  when  India  shall 
be  added  to  the  roll  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent Powers,  that  wait  on  the  Mother 
Country,  and  daily  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed.  But  to  attain  this  end  we  must 
train  them  to  British  sentiments,  infuse 
into  them  British  principles,  imbue  them 
with  British  feeling,  and  rising  from  the 
vulgar  notion  of  an  Emperor,  teach  them 
that  the  deepest  thought  and  the  noblest 
expression  of  a  genuine  Briton  is  to  fear 
God  and  honour  the  King.  The  noble 
Earl  concluded  by  moving  the  Amend- 
ment. 


An  Amendment  moved — 

,  To  leave  out  from  {"  That ")  to  the  end  of  the 
motion  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  ("  an 
humble  Address  he  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
as  follows : 

"  That  this  House  ventures  to  approach  Her 
Majesty  in  sincere  and  earnest  devotion  to  Her 
Majesty's  person  and  dignity,  with  an  humble 
and  hearty  prayer  that  She  may  be  graciously 
pleased  to  assume  a  Title  more  in  accordance 
than  the  Title  of  Empress  with'  the  history  of 
the  Nation  and  with  the  loyalty  and  feelings  of 
Her  Majesty's  most  faithful  subjects.")— (TA* 
£arl  of  IShaftabury.) 


The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 


The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  the  assurance  of  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  that 
he  places  himself  in  an  attitude  of 
opposition  to  this  Bill  with  deep 
regret  is  one  which  I  frankly  and  unre- 
servedly accept.  I  accept  equaUy  the 
statement  that  the  noble  Earl  has  taken 
the  step  of  moving  his  Eesolution  with- 
out concert  or  co-operation  with  any 
Parly  in  Parliament ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  noble  Earl  must  permit  me  to 
offer  him  my  congratulations  on  the 
great  and  unusual  good  fortune  by  which, 
he,  a  fortuitous  and  unexpected  General, 
has  found  ready  to  his  hand  a  disciplined 
and  compact  army,  prepared  not  merely 
to  foUow  his  footsteps,  but  to  accept  that 
line  of  battle  which  he  himself,  without 
any  concert  with  them,  has  chosen.  My 
Lords,  I  will  follow  the  example  of  the 
noble  Earl,  and  will  not  shrink  from  any  of 
the  arguments  to  which  he  has  referred 
in  favour  of  his  Motion;  but  there  is 
one  part  of  the  artillery  of  the  noble 
Earl  to  which  I  feel  myself  unable  to 
reply.  I  cannot  follow  the  noble  Earl 
through  the  gloomy  forebodings  in 
which  he  indulges :  in  that  field  the 
noble  Earl  is  without  a  rival.  When 
we  come  to  forebodings  we  enter  upon 
the  realm  of  prophecy,  and  when  we 
enter  upon  the  realm  of  prophecy 
there  are  only  two  alternatives  possible 
— belief  or  rejection.  My  Lords,  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  the  forebodings  of  the 
noble  Earl. 

I  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider, 
in  the  |  first  place,  how  completely 
the  issue  between  us  is  narrowed  on 
the  present  occasion.  We  have  hero 
to-night  no  controversy  as  to  an  addition 
to  the  title  of  the  Sovereign — the  Bill  au- 
thorizing that  addition  has  passed  the 
second  reading,  and  the  noble  Earl,  by 
the  words  of  his  !Resolution,  does  not 
propose  to  object  to  an  addition,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  asks  the  Sovereign 
in  words  to  make  that  addition.  But, 
my  Lords,  the  issue  is  narrowed  some- 
what further.  It  is  not  merely  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  dispute  that  there 
is  to  be  some  addition  to  the  Boyal  title, 
but  it  has  become  even  a  narrower  ques- 
tion, and  the  only  issue  now  is  as  be- 
tween two  titles — the  title  of  Queen  and 
the  title  of  Empress. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill  I  anxiously  observed  the 
observations  made  on  this  point  from 
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tbe  Opposition  side  of  the  House.  The 
noble  Lord  who  once  occupied  the  po- 
sition of  Governor  General  of  India 
(Lord  Lawrence)  spoke — not  in  favour 
of  the  measure,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
did  not  propose  any  other  title  than  that 
of  Empress  except  a  title  in  the  Lidian 
language,  which,  naturall;,  was  not  re- 
ceived with  favour  on  either  side.  The 
noble  Lord  who  was  at  one  time  Gover- 
nor of  Madras  (Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick), 
suggested  for  a  moment  the  title  of  "  Para- 
mount Sovereign ;"  but  he  almost  imme- 
diately appeared  to  shrink  from  it,  and 
said  it  would  be  an  unuaUal  title,  and 
returning  again  to  "  Empress,"  he  ob- 
served that  it  expressed  more  nearly  Her 
Majesty's  position  in  reference  to  India 
than  did  the  title  of  Queen.  I  know 
that  outside  this  House  other  titles  have 
been  suggested.  "  Paramount  Power," 
and  "  Lady  Paramount,"  have  been 
suggested  ;  and  we  have  heard  the  pro- 
possJ  that  "  Sovereign  Lady  "  should  be 
the  title  adopted.  But,  my  Lords,  I  do 
not  think  that  any  public  man  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  has  gravely  risen 
and  proposed  any  of  these  titles.  Of  all 
those  proposals  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  words  suggested  are  not  titles,  but 
definitions  and  descriptions.  "Para- 
mount Power,"  "Lady  Paramount,"  and 
"  Sovereign  Lady" — not  one  of  these  is 
a  title.  Tour  Lordships  in  the  supplication 
made  for  the  Sovereign  in  this  House 
offer  up  your  prayers  for  "  our  Sove- 
reign Lady,"  but  you  add  immediately 
after  these  words  a  title  which  designates 
the  Sovereign  Lady  as  "the  Queen." 
The  question,  then,  is  simply  this — if  an 
addition  is  to  be  made  to  the  Boyal  titles 
under  this  Bill,  should  that  be  the  title 
of  Queen  or  the  title  of  Empress  ? 

Now,  my  Lorcls,  I  will  take  that  division 
which  the  noble  Earl  suggests,  and  will 
first  look  to  India  and  then  look  to  Eng- 
land. What  I  would  desire  your  Lord- 
ships to  consider  with  respect  to  India  is 
— first,  whether  the  title  of  Empress  is 
appropriate  ;  and  next,  whether  it  is 
likely  to  be  acceptable.  Now,  my 
Lords,  what  is  the  nature  of  our  rule 
over  India  ?  The  noble  Earl  hardly 
adverted  to  it.  We  govern  a  large  part 
of  India  directly  as  dominions  of  the 
Grown;  but  there  are  enormous  portions 
of  India — portions  larger  than  kingdoms 
and  Empires  in  Europe — which  we  govern 
not  directly,  but  inmrectly.  We  find  in 
these  portions  of  India  potentates  with 


various  titles — such  as  the  Nizam,  Scin- 
diah,  Holkar,  the  Guikwar,  and  the 
Maharajah  of  Jeypore,  and  many  others. 
Over  potentates  of  such  magnitude  this 
country  exercises  power  in  India.  And 
what  is  the  character  of  that  power? 
We  speak  of  Treaties  made  with  these 
potentates,  but  these  are  Treaties  by 
which  we  define  the  nature  of  our  power. 
Those  potentates  cannot  make  peace  or 
war,  they  cannot  make  Treaties  with 
other  Powers ;  they  cannot  regulate  their 
own  succession,  and  at  their  Courts, 
whenever  necessary,  we  have  Eesidents 
representing  English  power.  This  power 
does  not  require  a  better  description  than 
that  given  of  it  by  Lord  Canning.  That 
description  was  referred  to  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  but  I  will  venture  to 
read  it  again  to  your  Lordships.  It  is  a 
description  not  given  without  considera- 
tion, because  it  was  introduced  in  a  great 
despatch — the  "Adoption  Despatch  " — 
which  conferred  on  India  a  kind  of 
Magna  Charta.  This  is  what  Lord 
Canning  said  in  the  "Adoption  De- 
spatch " — 

"  A  time  so  opportune  for  the  step  can  never 
occur  again.  The  last  vestiges  of  the  Koyal 
House  of  Delhi,  from  which,  for  our  own  conve- 
nience, we  had  long  been  content  to  accept  a 
vicarious  authority,  have  been  swept  away.  The 
last  Pretender  for  the  reM|e8entation  of  the 
Peishwa  has  disappeared.  The  Crown  of  Eng- 
land stands  forth  the  unquestioned  ruler  and 
paramount  Power  in  all  India,  and  is,  for  the 
first  time,  brought  face  to  face  with  its  feuda- 
tories. There  is  a  reality  in  the  Suzerainty  of 
the  Sovereignty  of  England  which  has  never 
existed  before  and  which  is  not  only  felt  but 
eagerly  acknowledged  by  the  Chiefs." 

I  ask  is  that  a  true  description  of  the 
power  exercised  by  this  country  in  India  ? 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
will  hardly  deny  that  it  is  a  true  descrip- 
tion. And,  if  it  is,  I  ask,  is  it  the  de- 
scription of  a  power  which  would  be 
represented  by  the  title  of  King  or 
Queen  ?  My  Lords,  I  do  not  go  into  that 
antiquated  lore  which  the  noble  Earl 
deprecated,  but  some  of  which  the  noble 
Earl  who  leads  the  Opposition  in  this 
House  (Earl  Granville)  entered  into  the 
other  night.  I  do  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  what  he  said  as  to  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
was  correct,  though  I  believe  much  might 
be  said  on  the  other  side ;  but  I  ask  whe- 
ther in  modem  times — within  these  last 
five  or  six  centuries  of  which  the  world 
has  a  vivid  recollection — there  is  any 
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instance  where  the  title  of  King  has  been 
used  to  imply  such  a  power  as  that  which 
is  described  by  Lord  Canning.  On  the 
other  hand,  is  there  any  doubt  that  with 
regard  to  a  power  which  can  be  described 
in  the  terms  used  by  Lord  Canning,  the 
title  Emperor  would  be  a  proper  descrip- 
tion ?  I  take  the  term  as  one  indicating 
a  Sovereign  who  governs  not  directly, 
but  through  other  Sovereigns,  and  in 
this  sense  I  believe  the  term  "  Queen  " 
an  inappropriate  one,  and  the  term  "Em- 
press '  an  appropriate  one. 

My  Lords,  the  noble  Duke  who  spoke 
the  other  night  first  in  opposition  to  the. 
Bill  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  asked  the 
question — and  I  think  the  noble  Earl 
repeated  something  of  the  same  kind 
to-night — "  Do  you  mean  to  offer  the 
Princes  of  India  a  title  which  would  not 
be  accepted  in  this  country?"  The 
noble  Earl  to-night,  following  up  that 
idea,  said — "  We  want  harmony,  and 
in  order  to  secure  this  we  must  assimi- 
late our  practice  by  using  the  same  title 
for  the  Queen  here  and  in  India."  I 
would  like  to  ask  this  question — ^If  we 
merely  incorporate  the  name  of  India 
into  tixe  title  which  the  Queen  bears  in 
this  country,  and  style  Her  Majesty 
"  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
India,"  what  are  the  Nizam  and  Sdn- 
diah,  and  Holkar,  and  the  Ghiikwar,  and 
the  Maharajah  likely  to  think?  They 
know  how  the  Queen  is  Sovereign  of 
England;  they  know  how  she  exer- 
cises territorial  dominion  over  every 
inch  of  groTmd  in  England.  This 
they  know,  and  they  will  ask — "  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  the  Sovereign 
is  Queen  of  India  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  she  is  Queen  of  England."  Do 
not  think  that  the  feudatory  Princes  of 
India  have  no  intelligence  on  this  sub- 
ject. Do  you  not  think  they  know  and 
understand  that  the  power  exercised  by 
the  Queen  over  India  is  not  the  same  as 
that  exercised  by  the  Queen  over  Eng- 
land ?  You  should  do  nothing  to  excite 
jealousy  of  the  Princes  of  India  in  respect 
of  their  territorial  rights  by  conveying  a 
false  impression  by  any  title  that  their 
territorial  powers  are  impaired.  I  say, 
then,  that  the  title  of  Empress  is  an 
appropriate  one,  having  regard  to  the 
power  exercised  by  Her  Majesty  in 
India. 

I  want  to  ask,  then,  would  it  be  an  ac- 
ceptable title  ?  We  have  got  some  testi- 
mony on  this  subject.    My  Lords,  in 

TAe  Zori  Chancellor 


inquiring  whether  this  would  be  an 
acceptaWe  title  in  India,  in  my  opinion 
the  great  object  is  to  obtain  some  testi- 
mony which  may  be  regarded  as  unbiased 
and  impartial.  I  give  comparatively  little 
weight  to  testimony  arising  after  the  con- 
flict of  opinion  has  commenced.  I  attach 
very  much  more  weight  to  free  and  un- 
biased testimony  which  was  in  existence 
before  the  conflict  began.  The  first  wit- 
ness to  whom  I  refer  as  affording  the 
latter  class  of  testimony  is  Lord  North- 
brook,  and  I  refer  to  a  letter  of  his  which 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  your 
Ijordships  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill.  I/)rd  Northbrook  when  penning 
that  document,  which  was  directed  to  an 
Oriental  potentate,  could  have  had  no 
object  in  applying  to  Her  Majesty  a  title 
which  he  d^d  not  regard  as  appropriate 
and  which  he  did  not  think  would  be 
understood  by  the  Prince  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  In  sending  a  mission  to 
Tarkund  Lord  Northbrook  described  the 
Queen  as  Empress  of  Hindostan.  The 
noble  Lord  a  late  Governor  General 
(Lord  Lawrence)  suggests  that  the  letter 
might  have  been  written  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, and  that "  Empress  "  might  not  have 
been  the  precise  term  employed.  My 
Lords,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that. 
The  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  the  Viceroy 
comes  to  the  India  Office  in  English,  and 
in  it  the  Queen  is  described  as  Empress  of 
Hindostan.  But  there  is  still  further 
evidence  upon  this  point.  I  mentioned 
just  now  the  name  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Jeypore,  who  is  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  Native  Princes  of  India,  and 
who  is  thought  so  highly  of  that  Lord 
Northbrook  placed  him  on  the  tribunal 
which  was  lately  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Quikwar  of  Baroda. 
What  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
Maharajah  of  Jeypore,  of  his  own  accord, 
addressed  the  Queen  when  presenting  a 
congratulatory  address  to  Her  Majesty 
on  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  1872?  The  address  was  in  the 
English  language,  and  he  styled  the 
Queen  "  Empress  of  India."  But  there 
is  another  piece  of  evidence  which  was 
mentioned  in  this  House  on  Thursday 
night.  I  allude  to  the  Exhibition  medals 
at  Kurrachee.  That  was  a  case  in  which 
there  was  no  action  by  any  Government 
official,  in  which  there  was  no  object  to 
be  served  by  any  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  no  desire  to  do  anything 
pleasant    to    those    in    high    position ; 
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b«catue,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  medals 
were  retained  and  dronlated  in  the 
district  in  which  they  were  stmck.  But 
it  was  a  case  in  which,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  Exhibition  in  which  were  centred 
the  whole  of  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  West  of  India,  the  community  of 
merchants  themselves,  both  Native  and 
English,  in  considering  a  fitting  form  to 
present  a  medal  with  the  title  of  the 
Sovereign,  of  their  own  accord  adopted 
the  title  of  "  Empress  of  India."  Well, 
let  me  ask,  have  we  any  other  witnesses 
on  the  subject  ?  Are  there  not  witnesses 
almost  within  our  own  hearing?  Did 
the  noble  Lord  who  was  Governor 
General  of  India  (Lord  Lawrence)  tell 
ns  that  the  title  of  Empress  was  unaccept- 
able in  that  country  ?  The  noble  Lord 
spoke,  I  think,  against  the  Bill  on  account 
of  its  possible  effect  in  England ;  but,  if 
I  recollect  right,  he  said  that  if  Her 
Maj  esty  were  to  adopt  the  title  of  Empress 
it  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  received  with 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  by  the  people 
of  India.  Again,  what  did  .the  noble 
Lord  who  was  Governor  of  Madras 
(Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick)  say,  and 
to  whose  speech  the  other  night  I 
listened,  as  I  am  sure  did  all  your  Lord- 
ships, with  great  interest,  for  a  more 
f-ave,  measured,  and  temperate  speech 
never  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing, 
or  one  which  conveyed  more  informa- 
tion ?  He  said  the  title  of  Queen  would 
be  wholly  inappropriate,  and  that  he 
believed  the  title  of  Empress  would  be 
hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  people  of 
India,  who  would  look  upon  it  as  a  proof 
that  the  interests  of  India  were  united 
with  those  of  this  country.  I  wiU  mention 
another  authority.  There  is  scarcely  any- 
one living,  I  imagine,  who  knows  more 
or  has  seen  more  of  public  feeling  in 
India  than  the  great  founder  of  the 
Missionary  Church  of  Scotland  in  India 
— I  mean  Dr.  Duff.  His  experience  of 
India  dates  from  nearly  50  years  back. 
He  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  India,  and 
his  opinion  on  Indian  subjects  has  been 
deemed  of  such  value  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  your  Lordships  asked  for  it 
when  inquiring  into  questions  affecting 
that  country.  Dr.  Duff,  Imayadd,'having 
retomed  from  India,  has  risen  to  tiie 
high  est  position  in  his  own  Church,  having 
been  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Free  Xirk :  and  what  did  he  say 
when  addressing,  only  the  other  day,  a 
public  meeting  of  his  own  countrymen — 


one  of  those  meetings  which,  according 
to  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury), could  not  be  called  together  with- 
out expressing  disapprobation  of  the 
title  of  Empress  ?    He  said— 

"  Bememberflie  tie  that  exists  tetween  us  and 
this  region  of  India.  There  is  no  such  tie 
between  this  country  and  any  other  kingdom  of 
heathenism.  We  have  conquered  these  trihes, 
every  throne  in  India  is  prostrate  at  our  feet, 
and  the  Princes  and  BajaLs  are  feudatories  of 
Queen  Victoria.  .  .  .  This  tie  is  peculiar 
and  intensely  providential.  There  is  thus  an 
obligation  laid  upon  us  by  Providence  to  do  this 
work,  and  if  the  British  Parliament  will  do  what 
India  has  done  without  bein^  consulted  in  the 
matter — regard  our  Queen  Victoria  as  Empress 
of  India,  and  the  successor  of  the  Great  Mogul 
Emperor — the  connection  between  this  country 
and  India  will  be  closer  than  ever  it  was." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say — 

"  Even  when  the  last  Mogul  Emperor  was  a 
pensioner  of  the  British  Government  at  Delhi, 
all  India  looked  to  him  still  as  the  supreme 
Prince,  and  no  Prince  reckoned  himself  secure 
upon  his  little  or  big  throne  until  he  got  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi  All 
this  continued  down  to  the  Mutiny  and  BebeUion 
of  1867.  The  last  of  the  Moguls  joined  the 
Mutiny,  and,  being  captured  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment, was  tried  for  his  life.  I  was  at  Cal- 
cutta at  the  time  when  he  died  in  banishment, 
and  I  rranember  quite  well  what  the  Indians, 
both  high  and  low,  said  then.  They  said,  '  Now 
we  are  without  a  supreme  Sovereign.  The 
Great  Mogul  has  gone ;  the  only  Empress  we 
have  now  is  Victoria.'  And  straightway,  with- 
out being  asked,  they  began  everywhere  to  call 
her  the  Empress  of  India.  That  is  the  title  by 
which  she  is  known  there." 

To  which  he  adds— 

"  All  this  discussion  in  our  Parliament  is  an 
inscrutable  mystery  to  me." 

Now,  against  this  body  of  testimony— 
the  testimony  of  acts  done  in  India,  of 
Natives  of  India,  of  men  who  have  passed 
their  lives  in  India,  and  who  thoroughly 
understand  Indian  opinion — what  have 
your  Lordships  ,to  put  in  the  scale? 
Absolutely  nothing — for  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  English  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject— if  you  only  except  a  drawing-room 
meeting  in  the  house  of  the  noble  Earl, 
where  some  young  Natives  of  India 
appear  to  have  said  that  they  hoped  no 
dynasty  which  we  might  establish  in 
India  would  imitate  that  of  the  Moguls 
—  a  hope  in  which  we  may  all  s^ely 
concur.    So  much  for  India. 

I  now  pass  to  England,  and  I  ask 
what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  present 
Boyal  style  and  titles  in  this  country  if 
the  title  of  "  Empress  of  India  "  were 
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assniued  for  India  ?  My  Lords,  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  look  with  any  dissatia- 
faction  on  any  amount  of  jealousy  or 
solicitude  here  as  to  any  measure  that 
would  impair  the  dienity  of  the  title  of 
the  Queen  of  En^and.  I  believe — 
every  one  of  your  Lordships  believes — 
that  the  title  of  Queen  of  England  is  the 
greatest  and  the  grandest  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  part,  and  no  small  part,  of 
our  national  inheritance.  I  believe — 
every  one  of  your  Lordships  believes — 
that  there  is  no  Sovereign  on  earth,  be 
he  Emperor  or  King,  to  whom  the  Queen 
of  England  ought  to  yield  precedence. 
I  believe — every  one  of  your  Lordships 
believes  —  that  there  is  no  addition 
you  could  make  to  the  title  of  Queen  of 
England  which  could  add  to  its  dignity. 
I  would  say  for  myself — and  I  am  satis- 
fied I  might  say  for  every  one  of  your 
Lordships — that  if  I  know  myself  rightly 
I  would  forfeit  all  I  possess  before  I 
would  lend  my  hand  to  any  measure 
which  in  my  conscience  I  believed  would 
dim  the  lustre  or  degrade  the  grandeur 
of  that  g^eat  title.  But  I  want  to  know 
what  is  the  effect  which  the  assumption 
of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  for  India, 
supposing  it  to  be  appropriate  and 
accepted  in  India,  wiU.  have  on  the 
Boyal  style  and  title  of  this  country  ?  I 
have  not  said  a  word,  nor  am  I  going  to 
say  a  word,  in  this  debate  about  Party 
motives.  I  allow  to  others,  as  I  claim 
for  myself,  the  admission  that  we  are  aU 
actuated  by  a  conscientious  desire  to  do 
what  we  think  right  in  this  matter.  I 
must,  however,  f)rotest  against  some  as- 
sumptions which,  it  appears  to  me,  have 
been  too  lightly  made  in  the  course  of 
these  discussions.  Those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  title  of  Empress  have  as- 
sumed two  things  which  are  of  great 
importance  in  their  view  of  the  case. 
They  commence  by  assuming  that  we 
cannot  have  the  title  of  Empress  without 
altering  and  impairing  the  title  of  Queen 
of  England.  Arguing  from  that  pro- 
position, they  go  on  to  say  that  any 
measure  which  would  impair  the  title  of 
Queen  of  England  must  be  unpopular  in 
this  country.  Now,  I  should  like  to 
know  what  is  the  evidence  on  which 
they  rely  that  this  measure,  properly  im- 
derstood,  is  unpopular  in  this  country. 
The  noble  Earl  who  has  just  sat  down  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  wiU  forgive  me  for 
saying  that  I  cannot  take  his  unsup- 
ported authority  as  evidence  of  the  feel- 
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ing  of  the  country  at  large.  I  am  the 
less  disposed  to  te^e  it  as  an  authority 
when  I  hear  the  views  which  he  enter- 
tains as  to  the  opinions  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  If  I  understood  mm 
rightly,  he  says  that  in  the  North  of 
England — where  it  appears  he  has  been 
collecting  public  opinion — he  found  that 
the  people  were  not  thinking  about  the 
merits  of  the  Bill,  but  rather  of  the  re- 
spective claims  to  their  confidence  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  cannot  attach  much  weight  to  the 
views  of  those  engaged  in  this  collateral 
controversy  as  an  expression  of  public 
opinion  on  this  measure.  In  some  other 
parts  of  the  country,  also,  it  seems,  the 
noble  Earl  endeavoured  to  coUect  public 
opinion,  and  he  says  that  the  working 
men  were  so  indifferent  to  the  Bill  theit 
they  declined  to  attend  a  meeting  or  to 
lose  a  day's  work  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  but  that  their  wishes 
might  be  gathered  from  the  newspapers 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  reading. 
Now,  my  Lords,   I  hope  no  one  will 

father  my  opinions  from,  the  newspapers 
am  in  the  habit  of  reading ;  and  I  can 
only  say  that  if  the  opinions  of  the  work- 
ing men  are  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
newspapers  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
reading  they  are  very  much  to  be  pitied. 
Well,  what  other  evidence  has  the  noble 
Earl  to  produce  ?  Petitions.  About 
them  I  should  like  to  say  a  word.  I 
speak  with  the  greatest  respect  of  the 
power  of  petitioning ;  but  I  must  be 
allowed  to  observe  that  it  is  very  re- 
markable with  regard  to  this  Bill  that, 
although  nearly  two  months  have  passed 
since  it  was  first  announced,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  Petitions  deserving  the 
name  have  been  presented  against  it  until 
within  the  last  few  days.  We  had  a  re- 
ference the  other  night  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  Petitions  have  been 
made  to  order.  I  think  the  order  has 
been  carefully  executed,  because  if  I 
recollect  aright  the  circular  expressly 
stated  that  the  number  of  signatures  to 
the  Petitions  was  of  no  importance — the 
g^at  thing  was  to  have  a  Petition. 
When  I  looked  to-night  at  the  roll  of 
Petitions  which  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Granville)  brought  into  this  House, 
which  appeared  to  be  something  of  a 
feather  weight,  I  rather  thought  the 
advice  g^ven  as  to  the  number  of 
signatures  had  been  literally  complied 
with. 
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Eabi.  GEANYILLE:  I  beg  your 
pardon  —  the  signaturee  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  I  only 
judged  by  the  degree  of  ease  with  which 
the  noble  Earl  bore  into  this  House  and 
laid  upon  the  Table  the  roll  of  Petitions 
which  he  presented.  My  Lords,  out  of 
curiosity  I  have  looked  at  the  reasoning 
of  these  Petitions,  and  I  have  selected  two 
which  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  those 
made  to  order.  Here  is  one — it  consists  of 
one  sentence : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Petitioners  the  Royal  Titles  BiU  now 
under  your  Lordships'  consideration  is 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  public  in- 
terests." That  is  very  simple  and  very 
dogmatic,  but  it  does  not  assign  much 
reason.  The  other  does  assign  a 
reason.  "Your  Petitioners,"  it  says, 
"  believe  that  it  is  unwise  to  alter 
the  title  of  Queen  under  which  Her 
Most  Ghracious  Majesty  has  surrounded 
the  Throne  with  the  affection  of  all 
her  subjects."  My  Lords,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  reply  to  this  Petition  by  saying 
that  nobody  proposes  to  alter  the  tiue. 

Upon  a  subject  of  this  kind  there  is 
in  a  country  like  ours  a  higher  autho- 
rity to  appeal  to  with  regard  to  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  people  than 
Petitions.  I  have  always  understood 
that  it  was  one  of  the  advantages  of 
a  country  possessing  representative  in- 
stitutions that  the  views  of  the  people 
of  the  country  could  be  ascerttiined 
through  the  mouths  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  people.  It  so  happens  that 
this  Bill  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  re- 
presentative Assembly  before  it  has  come 
to  your  Lordships.  The  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Ghrey)  who  spoke  the  other  night  near 
me  dealt  with  this  difficulty  in  a  very 
singular  way.  He  said  it  was  quite 
true  that  this  BiU  had  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  large  majority,  but 
that  a  great  number  of  those  who  voted 
for  it  did  so  with  g^eat  reluctance.  The 
noble  Earl  is  one  to  whom  we  look  for 
instruction  upon  all  matters  of  Parlia- 
mentary and  Constitutional  practice,  but 
it  is  a  dangerous  doctrine  for  this  House 
to  hold  or  listen  to,  that  we  are  so  to  re- 
gard the  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  know  what  your  Lordships  would  think 
if,  after  your  Lordships  had  arrived  at  a 
decision,  some  person  in  the  House  of 
Commons — not  some  novice,  but  some 
one  experienced  in  public  life,  some 
vir  pietate  gravis — should    rise    in    his 

VOL,  CCXXYin,    [thibd  sbwbs.] 


place,  and  say — "It  is  quite  true  in 
voting  they  were  discharging  a  great 
public  function,  but  in  reality  their 
votes  were  not  given  on  any  principle 
of  that  kind,  but  on  another  prin- 
ciple, and  from  other  motives,  with 
reluctance  and  against  their  judgment 
and  conscience."  If  the  noble  Earl's 
observations  do  not  amount  to  that, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they  do 
mean.  There  is  one  other  observation 
I  may  make  with  regard  to  the  majority 
of  which  the  noble  Earl  spoke  so  lightly. 
It  might  be  said  that  the  majority  sup- 
porting the  Government  were  bound  by 
the  bond  which  usually  attaches  them  to 
the  (jK>vernment ;  but,  my  Lords,  that 
ground  is  entirely  cut  away  from  under 
the  noble  Earl,  because  it  so  happens 
that  the  majority  which  carried  this  BUI 
was,  if  I  mistake  not,  something  like 
double  the  ordinary  majority  by  which 
the  Government  is  supported. 

This  being  the  evidence  which  we 
have  of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
asks  your  Lordships  to  carry  to  the 
foot  of  the  Throne  a  statement  which, 
under  these  circumstances,  appears  to 
me  to  be  both  violent  and  unjustified. 
He  proposes,  in  effect,  that  your  Lord- 
ships should  inform  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  that  the  title  of  Empress — even  if 
assumed  for  India — even  if  used  for  India 
— is  a  title  which  will  not  be  in  accor- 
dance with  the  loyal  feelings  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  That  is,  he  proposes 
absolutely  and  unreservedly  to  state  to 
the  Crown — after  the  House  of  Commons 
has  stated  its  opinion — not  what  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  but  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  must  say  that  if  anything  could  be 
imagined  which  is  an  usurpation  of  the 
powers  of  a  representative  body,  it  is  for 
this  House  to  go  out  of  its  way  to  ex- 
press, not  our  own  opinion,  but  some- 
thing which  we  undertake  to  say  is  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
But,  my  Lords,  have  we  any  evidence 
that  the  title  of  Empress  is  a  title  which 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  properly  express  the  power  of 
the  Throne  in  India  ?  I  think  we  have 
some  evidence  on  that  point.  I  be- 
lieve that  at  the  time  this  contro- 
versy was  raised  there  was  large  num- 
bers of  people  in  this  country  who 
were  under  the  impression  that  Her 
Majesty  was  already  Empress  of  India, 
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I  recollect,  at  the  time  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
receiving  a  communication  from  a  keen 
obeerver  of  the  public  history  of  this 
country,  which  stated  that  the  Gtovem- 
ment  were  under  a  misapprehension 
on  this  matter;  that  in  1858  the  Queen 
had  become  Empress  of  India,  and  that 
was  her  title  at  the  present  moment. 
My  Lords,  I  believe  that  this  was  really 
the  opinion  and  belief  of  a  large  number 
of  people  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year.  The  noble  Earl  ridicules  the  re- 
ferences that  have  been  made  to  school- 
boolcs  and  almanacks,  and  I  know 
that  a  good  deal  of  contempt  was 
thrown  upon  any  reference  to  authorities 
of  that  kind.  But  I  must  say  for  myself 
that  I  think  that  the  public  man  who 
throws  contempt  upon  the  school-books  of 
the  nation  may  be  a  man  of  very  keen  wit 
and  of  a  very  sharp  tongue ;  but  he  is 
not  a  man  of  a  very  great  deal  of  com- 
mon sense.  When  I  find  that  in  school 
books  and  in  almanacks  circulating 
through  the  country  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  and  circulating  for  years,  the 
style  given  to  the  Queen  with  regard  to 
India  is  Empress  of  India,  and  that  no 
voice  has  ever  been  heard  against  it,  I 
consider  that  is  very  cogent  evidence 
that  there  is  nothing  in  that  title,  pro- 
viding it  does  not  affect  the  EngUsh 
title,  which  is  objectionable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  country.  If 
your  Lordships  will  take  up  one  of  those 
depositories  of  information  which  I  never 
open  without  amazement  and  admiration 
— I  mean  one  of  those  books  which  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  titles  and  his- 
tories of  your  Lordships — you  will  find — 
I  think  this  one  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  is  about  the  oldest  established  in 
this  country — that  the  title  of  the  Queen 
is  thus  described — 

"  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  TJmted  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  thereof,  Empress  of  India." 

It  has,  BO  far  as  I  know,  never  occurred 
to  any  person  to  protest  against  the 
title  thus  given  as  repidsive  to  English 
feelings. 

I  have  anxiously  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover what  were  the  arguments  upon 
which  it  was  stated  that  the  title  of 
the  Queen  of  England  would  be  inter- 
fered with  by  the  title  of  Empress  of 
India,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  overlook 
any  one  of  them.  The  first  argument 
that  is  used  is  what  I  may  term  the 

The  Lord  CJumeelhr 


social  argument.  I  think  it  was  the 
noble  Duke  who  spoke  the  other  night 
(the  Duke  of  Somerset)  who  said  that,  of 
course,  the  title  would  be  used  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  it  would  be  used  not 
merely  by  the  Sovereign,  but  by  other 
Members  of  the  Eoysil  Family.  That 
argument  is  very  shortly  answered.  I 
will  read  to  your  Lordships  what  was 
stated  on  these  points  by  the  Prime 
Minister.    He  said — 

"  The  noWe  Lord  who  has  just  addressed  us 
has  put  the  case  very  fairly  before  ua.  He  gives 
myself  and  my  Colleagues  credit  for  heing  sin- 
cere in  the  statements  we  have  made,  and  feels 
that  we  have  given  honest  advice  to  the  Sove- 
reign— and  that  advice,  I  am  boond  to  say,  haa 
been  received  with  the  utmost  sympathy — 
namely,  that  the  title  which  Her  Majesty  has 
been  advised,  for  great  reasons  of  State,  to  as- 
sume, shall  be  exercised  absolutely  and  solely  in 
India  when  it  is  required,  and  that  on  becoming 
Empress  of  India  she  does  not  seek  to  be  in 
any  way  Empress  of  England,  but  will  be  con- 
tent with  the  old  style  and  title  of  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  To  all  purposes,  in  fact.  Her 
Majesty  would  govern  the  United  Kingdom  aa 
she  has  alw^s  governed  it."  —  [3  Hansarti, 
ccxxviii.  320.J 

As  to  the  Members  of  the  Boyal  Family, 
he  said  the  advice  which  the  Govern- 
ment gave  to  the  Crown  and  which  wasi 
received  with  sympathy  was  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in,  if  I  may  use 
the  term,  the  courtesy  titles  of  the  Koyal 
Family.  That  appears  to  me  to  termi- 
nate this  point. 

But  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Somerset)  had  another  string  to  his  bow 
on  this  part  of  the  question.  He  said — 
"  But  suppose  you  provide  for  the 
Sovereign  exercising  the  title  in  the 
way  which  you  say,  you  must  look  at  the 
other  side— -What  will  people  do  after  the 
Bill  is  passed  even  with  these  limita- 
tions ?  "  It  is  said  that  the  moment  we 
pass  this  Bill  the  country  will  take  up 
the  title  of  Empress,  and  that  it  will  iu 
course  of  time  become  the  ordinary  title 
of  the  Crown.  Now  I  want  the  noble 
Duke  who  used  that  argument  to  con- 
trast it  with  another  which  fell  from  him 
in  the  same  speech.  He  said  the  people 
of  this  country  disliked  the  title  of  Ex- 
press— that  they  would  not  have  it  under 
any  circumstances.  Now,  if  that  is  the 
case,  how  does  the  noble  Duke  establish 
his  first  proposition — that  the  moment 
the  title  is  adopted  every  person  will  be 
eager  and  ready  to  use  it  ?  I  must  sub- 
mit to  the  noble  Duke  that  it  is  not 
customary  for  well-balanced  reasoninjf 
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minds  to  lay  down  two  antagonistic  pro- 
positions destructive  of  each  other  in  the 
same  speech. 

My  Lords,  reference  has  heen  made 
in  the  debate  to  the  ancient  history  of 
France.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  a 
controversy  on  the  subject ;  but  there  is 
one  part  of  it  which  I  think  may  be 
usefully  referred  to  in  answer  to  the  ar- 
gument of  the  noble  Earl  near  me 
iEarl  Granville).  My  Lords,  I  believe 
'.  am  right  in  stating  that  during  the 
French  Monarchy,  and  down  to  the 
termination  of  iJie  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe — a  time  during  which,  if  there 
was  ever  any  people  attached  to  the 
title  of  King,  it  was  the  French  people 
— it  was  the  rule  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment that  Oriental  Potentates  in  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  France  should  be 
addressed — and  the  Sovereign  of  France 
in  diplomatic  intercourse  with  those 
Potentates  should  style   himself — £m- 

Seror.  I  have  copies  of  several  such 
ocuments,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  I  have  never  heard  that 
the  practice  led  to  any  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  title  of  Emperor  of  France. 

I  now  come  to  the  argument  with  re- 
gard to  the  Boyal  style  in  public  docu- 
ments. In  answer  to  a  Question  the 
other  night,  I  said,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  and  without  referring  to  any 
definite  form  of  Proclamation,  wat  where 
it  was  necessary  to  use  the  whole  of 
the  Boyal  style  the  whole  of  the  Eoyal 
style  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  used. 
The  documents  in  questionl  believe  may 
be  generally  classified  as  commissions, 
patents,  writs,  and  possibly  charters.  It 
is  not  from  the  perusal  of  documents  of 
that  kind  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
public  information  is  obtained ;  but  any 
difficulty  which  might  arise  from  the 
new  title  being  used  in  such  cases  will 
be  avoided.  The  Bill  authorizes  Her 
Majesty  to  make  such  addition  to  the 
Boyal  style  and  titles  as  she  may  think 
fit.  In  that  respect  it  follows  the  mea- 
sures connected  with  the  Union  with 
Ireland  in  the  year  1801.  A  Proclama- 
tion was  on  that  occasion  issued  by  the 
Sovereign  defining  the  new  title  then 
introduced  and  stating  that  it  was  to  be 
used  so  far  as  convenient  on  all  proper 
occasions.  But  the  Proclamation  at  the 
same  time  provided  that  on  all  coinage,  as 
well  as  stamps,  dies,  and  instruments  of 
that  kind,  the  old  style  and  title  should 
continue  to  b«  nsed.    Well,  my  Lords, 


I  have  to  state  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government  that  the  Proclamation 
to  be  issued  by  Her  Majesty  under  this 
Bill  shall  comply  literally  with  the  en- 
gagements which  have  been  given  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  it  will 
provide  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the 
Proclamation  of  1801— that  upon  all 
writs,  commissions,  patents,  and  charters 
intended  to  operate  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Boyal  style  shall  continue 
as  it  is,  without  any  addition. 

There  is  another,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  last,  argument  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced— it  is  said  that  the  new  title  of 
Empress  of  India  will  overshadow  the 
title  of  Queen  of  England.  My  Lords, 
that  appears  to  me  to  be,  not  an  argu- 
ment, but  a  mere  figpire  of  speech.  It  is 
difficult  to  answer  a  figure  of  speech ;  and 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  great 
title  of  Queen  of  England,  unchanged 
and  unaltered  and  sacred  in  this  coun- 
try, and  beloved  by  every  subject  of  the 
Crown,  can  possibly  be  overshadowed 
by  the  addition  of  a  title  apposite  and 
appropriate  to  and  only  to  be  used  in 
India.  But,  my  Lords,  to  my  mind 
there  will  be  much  in  the  juxtaposition 
of  those  two  titles  that  will  appear 
to  the  people  of  India  to  be  both 
significant  and  appropriate.  There  will 
appear  in  that  juxtaposition  to  be  not  an 
obscuring  shadow,  but  a  beneficent  lustre, 
and  the  h^t,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  fall 
from  the  Empress  upon  the  Queen,  but 
from  the  Queen  upon  the  Empress.  My 
Lords,  the  Sovereign  of  this  country  is 
in  substance  and  in  fact  the  Empress  of 
India,  but  she  is  Empress  of  India  be- 
cause she  is  Queen  or  England.  India 
does  not  possess  in  herself  that  capacity 
for  self-government  which  we  enjoy; 
but  Providence  has  fortunately  placed 
her  under  the  power  of  this  country — a 

?ower  which,  while  in  its  action  upon 
ndia  it  is  paramount,  is  at  the  same 
time  in  its  exercise  checked  and  con- 
trolled by  all  the  limits  and  responsi- 
bilities of  Constitutional  Government. 
My  Lords,  it  is  in  the  two-fold  aspect  of 
this  paramount  power  —  its  aspect  of 
origin  and  limit  on  the  one  hand,  and 
its  aspect  of  incidence  and  action  on  the 
other — that  the  pre-eminent  fitness  of 
this  two-fold  title  is  to  be  found.  And, 
my  Lords,  when  this  measure  goes  forth 
to  India,  bearing — as  I  trust  it  wiU  bear 
— ^to  the  Chiefs  and  people  of  that  great 
world  the   assurance  that  their  desti- 
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nies  and  interests  are  indisBolttbytmited 
•with  those  of  this  Empire,  it  will  serve 
to  remind  them  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Sovereign  who  claims  their  submis- 
sion  and  allegiance  is  not  only,  and  not 
primarily,  Empress  of  India,  but  that 
ner  first,  her  greatest,  her  most  grateful 
title  is  that  of  Queen  of  England. 

LoKD  8ELB0ENE :  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  who  has  just  sat  down,  in 
his  very  able  speech,  has  reminded  me 
of  that  power  which  is  said  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  one  of  the  noblest  animals  in 
creation — namely,  that  of  picking  up 
with  the  peculiar  instrument  with  which 
it  is  armed  either  the  largest  trees  or  the 
smallest  objects  with  equal  facility. 
With  his  practised  and  ingenious  elo- 
quence he  has  gone  over  almost  all  the 
arguments  which  have  hitherto  been 
used  by  the  advocates  of  his  side  of  this 
question.  Two  only  of  those  arguments 
were  not  mentioned  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend.  I  am  happy  to'eay  that 
we  did  not  hear  him  repeat  something 
which  I  think  inadvertently  dropped 
from  the  noble  Duke  opposite  the  other 
evening,  who  told  us  that  because  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  announced  their 
intention,  if  this  Bill  passed,  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  assume  the  title  of  Em- 
press, therefore  your  Lordships,  by 
voting  for  the  second  reading,  would  be 
recording  your  votes  in  favour  of  that 
title.  That  argument,  I  am  happy  to 
find,  has  not  been  repeated.  Another 
argument  of  greater  importance,  and 
wmch  certainly  made  no  slight  sensation 
in  the  country,  we  did  not  hear  from  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  He  has 
made  no  reference  whatever  to  the  ad- 
vances of  EuBsia  in  Central  Asia — he 
has  not  stated  his  opinion  to  be  that  the 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Empress  by 
Her  Majesty  will  have  any  effect  in 
checking  any  danger  from  those  ad- 
vances. I  therefore  infer  that,  on  fur- 
ther consideration,  it  has  appeared  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the 
Bussian  argument  is  not  one  on  which 
they  can  safely  base  their  proposal. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  has  taken 
the  same  ground  as  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Bichmond)  took,  when  he  said 
that  the  alternative  in  the  case  is  be- 
tween the  title  of  Empress  and  the  title 
of  Queen  ;  and  I,  for  one,  am  perfectly 
willing  to  meet  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  that  ground.  We  know  what 
other  titles  have  been  suggested  by  other 
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persons.  I  will  not  inquire  whether 
any  of  them  are  really  available  or  not, 
because  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
own  clear  and  strong  conviction  that  the 
title  of  "  Queen  "  is  that  which  it  would 
be  most  fitting  for  Her  Majesty  to  retain 
throiighout  the  whole  of  her  dominions ; 
and  I  want  to  know  why  Her  Majesty 
is  not  to  retain  that  title  with  special 
reference  to  India?  By  what  title  did 
Her  Majesty  in  1858  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  India  ?  By  the  title  of  Queen ; 
and  that,  your  Lordships  will  remem- 
ber, not  in  a  document  requiring  by  law 
the  exact  legal  style  and  title  of  the 
Imperial  Crown — in  a  document  whicli 
did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  follow  that 
exact  legal  style  and  title,  for  the  lan- 
guage of  that  Proclamation  ran,  if  I  re- 
collect, thus — "Victoria,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  the  Dependencies  thereof  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Austra- 
lasia, Queen:" — that  is,  of  the  whole 
of  the  Dependencies  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  Asia — which  I  presume 
include  India — Queen.  If,  then,  Her 
Majesty  could  assume  the  government 
of  India  by  the  title  of  Queen,  why 
should  she  not  continue  to  govern  India 
by  that  title?  Has  she  not  continued 
ever  since  to  govern  India  by  the  name 
of  Queen  ?  Eighteen  years  have  elapsed, 
and  by  that  name  it  is  that  she  has  be- 
come endeared  to  the  people  of  India. 
That  name  has  been  incorporated  in 
all  public  Acts  and  documents,  in  all 
laws  of  the  British  dominion  in  India 
since  1868.  Your  Lordships  will  pardon 
me  if  I  remind  you  of  the  language  of 
those  laws  on  some  points.  In  the 
Indian  Penal  Code  of  1860,  the  name 
"  Queen  "  is  defined  as  expressing  the 
Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  time 
being ;  and  the  4th  section  of  that 
Code,  taking  notice  both  of  the  terri- 
tories under  the  direct  government  of 
the  Crown  and  of  those  under  Native 
Princes,  says — 

"  Every  servant  of  the  Queen  shall  be  subject 
to  punishment  under  this  Code  for  every  act  or 
omission,  contrary  to  the  provisions  thereof,  of 
which  he,  while  in  such  service,  shall  be  guilty, 
within  the  dominions  of  any  Prince  or  sSite  m 
alliance  with  the  Queen,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty 
or  engagement  heretofore  entered  into  with  the 
East  India  Company,  or  which  may  have  been, 
or  hereafter  be,  made  in  the  name  of  the  Queen 
by  the  Government  of  India." 

Section  lijl  makes  it  a  capital  offence  to 
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"wage  war  against  the  Queen."  Sec- 
tions 125  and  126  impose  punishments 
for  the  ofiPences  of  "  waging  war  against 
the  Gtovemment  of  any  Asiatic  Power  in 
alliance  or  at  peace  with  the  Queen," 
and  of  "  committing  depredations  on  the 
territories  of  any  Power  in  alliance  or  at 
peace  with  the  Queen."  Other  sections 
relate  to  offences  by  persons  "  in  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  Queen."  Sec- 
tion 230  defines  "coin  stamped  and  issued 
ty  the  authority  of  the  Queen,  or  by  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  India, 
or  of  the  Government  of  any  Presidency, 
or  of  any  Government  in  the  Queen's 
dominions,"  as  "the  Queen's  coin;" 
and  the  offences  of  counterfeiting  and 
debasing  "the  Queen's  coin"  are  made 

Punishable  by  the  succeeding  sections, 
"he  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  Section 
300,  gives  power  to  take  security  for 
good  behaviour  in  a  variety  of  cases, 
according  to  a  form  which  recites  that 
the  party  has  been  "  called  upon  to  enter 
into  a  bond  to  be  of  good  behaviour  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  all  her 
subjects."  And  so,  throughout  the 
Code,  Her  Majesty  as  Buler  of  India 
by  the  name  of  Queep  is  recognized 
— it  is  the  constitutional  language  of 
the  law  at  the  present  moment  through- 
out British  India.  Where,  then,  is 
the  difficulty  of  adhering  to  the  title 
which  has  been  used  during  the  last 
18  years  without  mischief  or  misunder- 
standing— which  has  been  embodied  and 
incorporated  in  the  whole  of  the  law  of 
British  India,  and  which  is  to  this  day 
in  use  there.  The  noble  Marquess  op- 
posite (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  said 
last  week  that  tiie  title  "Empress  "  is 
more  appropriate  than  that  of"  Queen  " 
because  it  signifies  "  Buler  of  Bulers ;  " 
and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  said  to-night  that  the 
title  "  Empress  is  fitter  because  it 
means  "  Sovereign  of  Sovereigns;  "  and 
in  that  way  it  is  supposed  to  express 
more  accurately  than  the  name  "Queen" 
the  relations  of  the  British  Crown  to  the 
Princes  of  India  and  to  those  territories 
which  Her  Majesty  does  not  directly 
govern.  Now,  every  part  of  that  argu- 
ment appears  to  me  to  be  without  foun- 
dation. First  of  all,  I  entirely  deny  that 
there  is  the  least  foundation  for  the 
assertion  that  the  name  of  Empress  ex- 
presses "  Buler  of  Bulers,"  or  "  Sove- 
reign of  Sovereigns," — that  it  ever  did, 
or  ever  will,  according  to  the  proper 


meaning  of  the  word.  We  all  know  that 
was  not  its  original  meaning.  If  we  go 
back  to  the  original  meaning,  it  meant 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  Armies.  But 
whatis  the  sense  it  has  acquired  by  usage? 
As  far  as  my  memory  goes,  there  is  only 
one  dominion  in  Europe  that  has  hitherto 
been  described  by  the  name  of  an  Em- 
pire, which  happens,  among  its  other 
accidents,  to  have  had  this  particular 
accident  of  the  Sovereign  being,  in  some 
sense,  a  Buler  of  Bulers.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  Kingdoms 
to  which  that  accident  was  equally  ap- 
plicable. The  old  German  Empire, 
and  perhaps  also  the  new  one,  may, 
with  some  propriety  of  speech,  be  de- 
scribed as  being  a  dominion  in  which 
the  Emperor  is  a  Buler  of  Bulers — not, 
I  think,  a  Sovereign  of  Sovereigns.  And 
there,  with  great  deference  to  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  his  language 
seemed  to  me  less  accurate  than  that  of 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite.  Taking 
whichever  word  you  please,  the  former 
German  Emperors  of  the  now  dissolved 
German  Empire  were  Princes  elected 
by  other  Princes  to  a  certain  kind  of 
primacy,  and  they  were  called  Emperors. 
It  would,  therefore — as  far  as  this  pre- 
cedent goes — be  just  as  correct  to  say 
that  the  word  "Emperor"  signifies 
better  than  "Queen"  an  elective  title,  as 
to  say  that  it  signifies  a  Buler  of 
Bulers.  The  title  of  the  present  Em- 
peror, recently  created  in  Germany, 
really  rested  on  the  invitation  of  those 
other  Bulers  to  him  to  assume  that 
title:  and  if  that  single  instance  is 
to  impose  a  new  stamp  on  the  mean- 
ing of  "Emperor,"  I  again  say,  that 
election  or  invitation  is  as  much  im- 
plied by  the  title  as  "  Buler  of 
Bulers.' '  All  other  Emperors  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of  have  not  been  Bulers  over 
Bulers.  Is  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  a 
Buler  over  Bulers?  Was  the  late 
French  Emperor  a  Buler  over  Rulers  ? 
Is  the  Emperor  of  Bussia — or  was  he 
before  the  late  conquests  in  Central 
Asia — a  Buler  over  Bulers  ?  Is  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  a  Buler  over  Bulers?  I 
say  that  the  word  "Emperor"  in  its 
proper  sense  has  no  application  to  the 
object  to  which  it  is  now  intended  to 
apply  it.  If  the  fact  of  being  Bulers  over 
Bulers  is  peculiar  to  Emperors  and  not 
to  Kings,  how  do  you  account  for  the 
Bangs  of  France  having  been,  as  they 
were,  Bulers  over  Bulers?    My  noble 
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and  learned  Friend  referred  to  the  Pro- 
clamation of  Lord  Canning,  and  to  the 
authority  of  those  who  he  said  are  best  ac- 
quainted with  India.  The  word  Empress 
is  not  in  that  Proclamation  of  Lord  Can- 
ning to  which  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
referred.  We  have  heard  the  speeches 
of  two  of  those  persons  in  this  House : 
and  I  have  seen  what  has  been  said  else- 
where by  others  of  them.  I  do  not  find 
that  any  one  of  them  anywhere  has 
said  that  this  word  Empress  was  that 
best  suited  to  express  the  relations  of 
the  Queen  to  the  Princes  and  States  of 
India — ^unless,  indeed,  it  is  the  Gentle- 
man who  is  reported  to  have  argued, 
that  we  ought  to  regard  the  Queen  as 
the  direct  successor  by  conquest  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  In  this  House  we  heard 
the  opinion  of  a  noble  Lord  who  has 
been  Governor  of  Madras  ^Lord  Napier 
and  Ettriok),  and,  certainly,  of  all  the 
opinions  expressed  in  this  House  by  in- 
dependent Members,  that  of  the  noble 
Lord  has  been,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
favourable  to  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  what  did  he  say  7  Did  he 
say  that  he  thought  this  word  Empress 
would  appropriately  express  the  relations 
of  the  British  Crown  to  the  Native  States 
and  Princes  of  India  ?  On  the  contrary, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  the  noble  Lord 
said  he  did  not  think  it  was  exactly  ap- 
propriate forthepurpose ;  he  thought  that 
another  expression  which,  at  the  least, 
has  the  advantage  of  large  generality  and 
indefiniteness,  and  also  another  advan- 
tage of  not  being  fixed  in  any  sense  by 
frevious  use — namely,  the  expression 
'aramount  Power — 
LoBD  NAPIER  AOT  ETTRIOK: 
Paramount  Sovereign. 

Lord  SELBORNE  :  He  thought 
that  Paramount  Sovereign  was  the 
title  best  calculated  to  express  the 
actual  position  of  the  Crown  in  India. 
If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  meaning 
of  those  words,  it  is  that  the  Queen 
is  the  Great  Sovereign  of  India,  whose 
power  is  paramount  to  all  other  Powers 
in  that  country.  The  noble  Lord  is 
not  satisfied  that  this  word  Empress, 
according  to  any  known  signification  of 
it,  accurately  describes  the  existing  rela- 
tions between  the  Crown  and  the  Princes 
and  States  of  India,  and  he  described 
those  relations  by  Words  certainly  not 
equivalent  to  Empress.  But  the  noble 
Lord  was  preceded  in  the  Government 
of  Madras  by  another  public  servant  of 
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no  small  general  attainments  and  of 
considerable  knowledge  of  India — Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan.  JEe  has  suggested 
that  the  style  of  the  Queen  shomd  be 
"Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the 
British  Isles,  of  the  Colonies,  and  of 
India,  Queen."  Therefore  these  two 
great  Indian  authorities  do  not  think 
the  word  Empress  is  properly  expressive 
of  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and 
India :  and  one  of  them  prefers  the  title 
of  Queen.  But  what  said  a  noble  Lord 
who,  with  perfect  respect  to  the  other 
distinguished  persons  I  have  referred  to, 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  a  still  higher  au- 
thority? What  said  Lord  Lawrence, 
the  late  Governor  General  of  India  ?  He 
said  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  Princes  of 
India  would  receive  with  satisfaction  the 
assumption  by  Her  Majesty  of  the  title 
of  Empress ;  and  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  has,  no  doubt,  availed  himself 
of  that  testimony  of  the  noble  Lord.  But 
my  noble  'and  learned  Friend  did  not 
also  remind  your  Lordships  that  Lord 
Lawrence  went  on  to  say,  that  the  Princes 
and  States  of  India  woidd  receive  with 
equal  satisfaction  the  assumption  by  Her 
Majesty  of  the  title  of  Queen  of  India. 
He  did  not  stop  there.  He  said  the 
title  of  Queen  was  popular  and  would  be 
universally  accepted  by  the  people  of 
England,  while  the  title  of  Empress  was 
at  least  with  a  large  part  of  the  people 
of  England  unpopular  and  unaccept- 
able ;  and  that,  when  that  fact  became 
known  in  India,  it  would  be  enough  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  title  of 
Queen,  and  the  people  and  Princes  of 
India  would  be  better  satisfied  with  that 
title.  My  Lords,  I  cannot  but  think 
there  may  be  some  possible  danger — and 
that  there  can  be  no  possible  gain — in 
departing  from  the  gpiarded  and  careful 
manner  in  which,  in  the  public,  legal, 
and  authoritative  documento  hitherto  in 
force  in  India,  Her  Majesty's  relation  to 
those  territories  in  India,  which  she 
does  not  directly  govern,  is  described. 
Your  Lordships  wul,  perhaps,  allow  me 
to  remind  you  once  more  that  the 
Princes  and  States  of  India  are  de- 
scribed in  those  formal  -and  legal  docu- 
ments, as  Princes  and  States  in  alliance 
with  the  Queen  by  virtue  of  treaties  and 
engagements.  It  has  not  been  thought 
necessary,  it  has  not  been  thought  wise, 
to  attempt  to  define  by  any  term  indica- 
tive, or  which  might  be  thought  to  be 
indicative,  of  a  direct  assumption  of 
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Sovereign  aatitority,  the  multifarious 
relations,  difiEering  greatly  in  different 
cases,  Trhich  exist  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Tarious  Native  States  in 
India.  My  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  referred  to 
such  great  Princes  as  Soindiah  and 
Holkar  and  the  Nizam,  and  he  asked 
your  Lordships  what  would  they  think 
the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Queen  of 
Lidia  would  imply  ?  I  think  it  was  im- 
prudent for  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
to  ask  that  question.  He  might  well 
have  been  content  with  the  answer 
given  to  it  by  the  noble  Lord  behind 
me  who  was  Governor  General  of  India 
— namely,  that  they  would  not  think 
much  about  it :  because,  if  it  were  really 
to  be  apprehended  that  they  would 
regard  with  so  much  anxiety  the  use  of 
the  title  of  Queen,  it  was  surely  at  least 
as  probable,  that  they  might  inquire 
whether  some  new  assertion  of  power 
was  not  intended  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty  by  the  assumption  of  the  title 
of  Empress.  The  noble  Dake  opposite 
(the  Duke  of  Sichmond)  read  an  extract 
from  a  speech  which  Lord  Falmerston 
made  in  February,  1858.  I  own  I  think 
that  the  language  of  that,  and  of  another 
speech  of  Lord  Falmerston,  in  support 
of  the  Bill  for  the  transfer  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  Her  Majesty  is 
extremely  different  from  the  arguments 
we  have  heard  as  to  the  proper  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  Empress  as  defining 
our  relations  to  all  the  States  and  Frinces 
of  India.  In  April,  1 858,  Lord  Falmer- 
ston expressly  declared  his  agreement 
with  a  previous  speaker  in  the  same 
debate,  who  had  said  that  India  is 
not  like  one  of  our  other  possessions 
abroad,  that  it  doee  not  contain  only 
a  single  population,  that  India  is  not 
all  under  our  sway,  and  that  the  Indian 
Government  involves  relations  with  in- 
dependent Frinces.  When  we  come 
to  examine  those  relations,  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  word  "indepen- 
dent" may  require  a  great  deal  of 
qualification  as  to  every  one  of  those 
Frinces.  But  is  it  wise,  when  we  have 
admitted  them  to  be  independent  Frinces, 
in  a  broad  and  practical  sense,  now  to 
adopt  a  new  term  for  the  express  pur- 
pose, as  we  are  told,  of  giving  the  most 
accurate  possible  description  of  our  exact 
relation  towards  them?  May  they  not  in- 
quire what  is  meant  by  the  word  Empress 
in  other  countries,  and  will  the  result  of 


that  inquiry  be  entirely  satisfactory  ?  I 
venture  to  think  it  will  not.  It  cannot 
be  contended  that  Her  Majesty,  whether 
as  Queen  or  as  Empress,  exercises  sove- 
reignty over  all  the  territories  of  Hindos- 
tan.  And  why  not  ?  Because  there  are 
others  who  have  sovereign  powers  in  Hin- 
dostan  besides  ourselves  and  the  Native 
Princes.  The  settlements  of  Prance  and 
of  Portugal  in  those  territories  may  be 
small  in  extent  as  compared  with  ours 
or  with  the  territories  of  Native  Frinces, 
but  nevertheless  they  form  part  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  by  no  possible  use  of  the 
word  "  Empress  "  or  "Queen  "  can  Her 
Majesty  be  supposed  to  assume  the 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  that 
Peninsula.  Whichever  title  is  used, 
the  word  "  India "  must  be  taken  in  a 
sense  not  universal;  and  that  being 
so,  ordinary  policy  and  common  sense 
oblige  us  to  say  that  its  actual  ap- 
plication to  any  particular  territory 
must  be  defined  and  understood  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  relations  of  this 
country  to  that  territory.  My  Lords, 
that  being  so,  is  it  not  clear  that  it  is 
better  to  adhere  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  Queen,"  which  is  the  word 
by  which  Her  Majesty  is  now  described 
here  and  in  India,  and  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  British  territory  through- 
out the  world?  For  my  own  part,  I 
should  have  thought  that  there  could 
have  been  no  doubt  on  that  point. 
But,  my  Lords,  the  argument  does  not 
stop  there — because,  as  I  view  the  mat- 
ter, the  word  "  Empress,"  thus  applied 
specially  to  India,  is  at  variance  with 
the  ancient  constitutional  use  of  the 
words  "Imperial,"  and  "Empire," 
with  respect  to  the  British  Crown; 
a  use  to  which  the  Bill  itself  bears 
testimony.  The  clause  of  the  Bill 
to  which  I  refer  proposes  to  authorize 
Her  Majesty  to  make  such  addition  "  to 
the  style  and  titles  at  present  apper- 
taining to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
United  Eongdom  and  its  Dependencies 
as  to  Her  Majesty  may  seem  meet." 
I  do  not  entirely  ag^ee  with  what  was 
said  by  the  noble  Lord  behind  me  the 
other  evening,  that  the  word  "Impe- 
rial," occurring,  as  it  does,  throughout 
the  whole  series  of  great  constitutional 
statutes  affecting  the  Grown,  is  no  more 
than  an  epithet.  It  is  more  than  that ; 
it  has  reference  to  the  word  "Em- 
pire," which  is  used  in  several  of  those 
statutes.    In  the    Statute  of   Appeals 
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(24  Henry  VHI.,  cap.  12)  we  find  these 
words — 

"  This  realm  of  England  is  an  Empire,  and  ao 
hath  been  accepted  m  the  world,  governed  by 
one  Supreme  Head  and  Eing,  having  the  dignity 
and  Royal  Estate  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  the 
same." 

And  in  the  last  Act  of  that  class,  that 
which  effected  the  Union  with  Ireland 
(39  &  40  George  III.,  cap.  67),  it  is 
recited  that  it  was  an  object  of  the  Union 
"  to  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and 
resources  of  the  British  Empire."  What, 
then,  does  the  word  "  Empire  "  mean 
in  these  great  statutes,  and  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "  Imperial 
Crown  ?  "  The  meaning  of  those  words 
is  that  the  Imperial  power,  over  all 
the  dependencies  and  Foreign  pos- 
sessions of  this  country,  resides  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  in  its  Crown.  That  Imperial 
powerresidedoriginallyinEngland,  after- 
wards in  Great  Britain ;  it  now  finally 
resides  in  the  United  Ejingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  That  is  the  Empire, 
and  that  is  the  Imperial  Grown ;  and  this 
Parliament  of  which  your  Lordships  are 
Members  makes  laws,  as  such,  when- 
ever it  is  found  necessary,  for  India,  and 
for  the  British  colonies  and  plantations  in 
every  part  of  the  world;  it  is  an  Imperial 
Parliament;  and  the  head  of  thislmperial 
system  is  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Can 
it  be  maintained,  therefore,  for  a  moment, 
that  you  can  take  out  of  that  Imperial 
system  one  portion  of  our  territory  and 
treat  it  as  though  Her  Majesty  ruled  it 
by  a  different  title  from  that  by  which  she 
governs  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire — 
not  by  virtue  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
this  Bealm,  which  she  holds,  not  as  Em- 
press, but  as  Queen — but  by  virtue  of  a 
new  title — that  of  Empress  of  India  ?  I 
submit  that  it  is  not  as  Empress  of  India 
that  Her  Majesty  rules  over  that  country; 
it  is  as  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  You 
cannot  sever  the  Imperial  quality  from 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  from  the  Eoyal  Crown  of  that 
kingdom,  and  apply  it  to  one  portion  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  only;  andif  you 
attempt  to  do  so  I  venture  to  say  that  you 
will  be  violating  the  true  construction  of 
these  words,  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
they  can  constitutionally  be  used.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack, 
when  referring  to  the  state  of  public 

Lord  Selhrne 


opinion  on  this  question,  applied  tests 
which  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
would  have  approved  themselves  to  his 
mind.  I  should  have  thought  that  no 
number  of  Wkitaher's  Almanacks  or  Kur- 
rachee  medals-could  have  any  tendency  to 
establish  by  usage  an  alteration  in  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Crown  which  was  not 
authorized  by  law.  There  is  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  between  the  use  of 
inflated  language  by  unauthorized  indi- 
viduals, and  a  solemn  and  formal  addi- 
tion, by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Crown.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  referred  to  DobrgWt 
Pterage  in  proof  of  the  popularity  of  this 
change  in  the  Queen's  title  ;  and  he  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  following  lines : — 

"  Lament,  lament.  Sir  Isaac  Heard ! 

Put  mourning  round  thy  page  Dehrett ! 
For  here  lies  one  who  ne'er  preferr'd 
A  Viscount  to  a  Marquis  yet." 

No  doubt,  it  may  be  natural  for  that 
character  of  mind  which  those  lines 
describe,  to  prefer,  not  only  a  Marquess 
to  a  Viscount,  but  an  Empress  to  a 
Queen.  Certainly,  the  Imperial  style  is 
harmless  as  long  as  it  appears  in  un- 
authorized publications ;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  refer  to  such  things  as  having  paved 
the  way  to  a  deliberate  alteration  of 
the  Boyal  title  by  statute.  There  is, 
however,  another  test  by  which  we  may 
learn,  even  from  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  themselves,  what 
is  the  feeling  entertained  by  the  country 
on  the  subject  of  this  proposed  change 
in  the  tiue  of  Her  Majesty.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  pledged 
themselves  that  the  title  of  Empress 
shall  be  used  only  in  reference  to  India ; 
but  if  the  title  is  as  popular  in  England 
as  Her  Majesty's  Gktvemment  say  it  is, 
why  avoid  touching  it  in  this  country  as 
you  would  avoid  touching  poison,  and 
why  speak  of  it  here  "  with  bated  breath 
and  whispering  humbleness  ?  "  I  should 
have  thought  that  nothing  should  have 
been  added  to  the  style  of  Her  Majesty 
which  might  not  have  been  blazoned 
forth  in  the  face  of  all  the  world  and  have 
appeared  at  the  head  of  every  State 
document  in  England,  as  well  as  every- 
where else.  It  is  by  the  promise  to  local- 
ize this  title  in  India  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  distinctly  admitted 
their  knowledge  that  the  name  is  un- 
popular in  this  country.  Let  us  have 
some  title  selected  which  may  fitly  ex- 
press the  supremacy  of  Her  Majesty  in 
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India,  which  may  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Native  Princes  of  India,  and  which  will 
g^ve  offence  to  no  single  human  being  in 
this  country.  The  argument  appears  to 
me  irresistible  that  no  addition  should 
be  made  to  the  style  and  title  of  the 
Queen  which  cannot  be  everywhere  used, 
and  which  cannot  always  be  inserted  in 
all  charters,  letters  patent,  and  other 
documents  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
thought  proper  to  set  out  Her  Majesty's 
titles  in  full.  It  is  certainly  not  necessary 
to  set  out  the  Boyal  titles  in  full  either 
upon  coins  or  on  stamps ;  but  it  has  been 
laid  down,  by  high  legal  authority,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  such  docu- 
ments as  writs  and  charters.  As  far 
back  as  1678  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
quashed  and  set  aside  a  writ  as  bad  in  law 
because  it  omitted  from  the  style  of  King 
Charles  11.  the  title  of  King  of  Scotland ; 
and  unless  words  are  inserted  in  this  Bill 
to  meet  the  case,  I  incline  strongly 
to  the  opinion  that  the  title  which  may 
be  taken  by  Her  Majesty  must  be  uni- 
versaUy  used  in  instruments  of  that 
character,  unless  it  is  meant  to  run 
the  risk  of  bringing  into  doubt  the 
validity  of  those  instruments.  It  has 
been  contended  that  addition  to  the 
Queen's  style  is  not  alteration;  but  I 
must  be  pardoned  for  taking  an  opposite 
view;  and  I  must  say  further  Uiat  in 
dealing  with  a  question  affecting  that 
style,  associations  and  sentiments  are 
most  important.  Her  Majesty  worthUy 
represents  an  ancient  and  honoiirable 
title,  whose  lustre  has  not  only  re- 
mained unimpaired,  but  has  gone  on 
continually  increasing ;  and  while  it  has 
never,  until  now,  been  thought  necessary 
to  add  anything  to  the  simple,  noble, 
and  august  name  of  Queen,  time  and 
events  have  been  unable  to  subtract 
anything  from  its  dignity.  The  feelings 
of  the  English  people  are  wrapped  up 
with  the  glories  and  great  traditions 
of  the  Monarchy,  in  which  the  grand 
and  simple  name  of  Queen  occupies 
the  centoal  place.  I  feel  convinced 
that  the  very  loyalty  of  those  -of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  who  object  to  the 
advice  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  thought  it  their  duty  to  offer 
to  the  Queen  comp^l8  them  to  the 
course  which  they  have  taken.  The 
hold  which  this  title  has  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  our  fellow-countrymen  has  con- 
tinually been  strengthened,  while  transi- 
tory Empires  in  other  countries  have 


risen  and  fallen,  and  while  modem  Be- 
publics  have  been  searching  in  vain  for 
the  secret  of  that  authority  which  our 
Queen  has  inherited  from  the  past. 
Whatever  else  may  be  thought  upon 
the  subject,  I  am  sure  your  Lordshijps 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  of  your  Lordships  who 
do  not  think  that  the  strength,  hon- 
our, and  dignity  of  the  Crown  will 
be  really  enhanced  by  this  addition  to 
its  title — who  think  that  the  course  pro- 
posed is  one  which  involves  at  least  some 
risk  of  disturbing  those  hallowed  associa- 
tions which  have  centred  roimd  the  name 
of  Queen— openly  to  declare  their  senti- 
ments and  to  support  by  their  vote  what 
they  hold  to  be  the  wiser  course.  Our 
duty  is  not  only  to  defend  the  honour  and 
reverence  which  surround  the  Crown  of 
our  Sovereign  from  all  external  enemies, 
but  also  to  protest  against  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  misguided  counsels  of 
those  who  are  vainly  endeavouring  to 
gild  its  refined  gold. 

Viscount  MIDLETON  thought  that 
the  discussion  of  the  various  points 
during  the  debate  had  brought  their 
Lordships  nearer  to  the  real  issue — 
what  was  to  be  the  precise  addition  to 
the  titles  of  Her  Majesty.  That  some 
addition  should  be  made  was,  since  the 
Bill  had  passed  its  second  reading 
without  opposition,  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. The  conditions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's rule  in  India  were  totally 
different  from  that  of  her  rule  in  Eng- 
land; for  in  India  she  exercised  a 
sovereignty  over  a  population  much 
larger  than  the  population  of  the  British 
Islands — a  large  part  of  which  owed  no 
allegiance.  It  had  been  contended  that 
other  titles  —  such,  for  instance,  as 
"Lady  Paramount, "  " Sovereign  La!dy , ' ' 
— would  logically  express  the  same  fact 
as  to  the  nature  of  our  dominion  over 
India  as  the  word  "Empress;"  but 
those  titles  seemed  to  him  to  be  open  to 
the  same  objection  which  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (Earl  Gbanville)  had  brought 
forward  with  respect  to  Her  Majesty's 
second  title,  when  he  objected  to  giving 
Her  Majesty  "two  handles  to  her  name." 
He  (Viscount  Midleton)  objected,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  using  two  words  where 
one  precisely  expressed  the  relation  in 
which  Her  Majesty  stood  to  India.  The 
word  "Empire,"  properly  used,  signi- 
fied three  things — the  right  to  conclude 
peace,  the  right  to  declare  war,  and 
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the    right    to    direct   military    opera- 
tions on  behalf  of  countries  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  not  subjects  of  the 
Sovereign  Power,  and  owed  itnodirect  al- 
legiance. Such  was  the  nature  of  the  Em- 
pire of  the  First  Napoleon,  of  the  present 
German  Empire,  and  of  our  own  Indian 
Empire,  which  no  one  ever  yet  heard 
called  a  Kingdom.    With  regard  to  the 
effect  which  the  adoption  of  the  title  of 
Emprera  would  have  in  India,  he  would 
observe  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  men  possessed  of  the  intelligence  of 
Holkar  and  Scindiah  did  not  already  know 
their  true  position  in  reference  to  the 
Crown  of  England,  or  that  any  hopes 
woidd  be  excited  or  any  fears  raised  in 
their  breasts  by  the  assumption  by  Her 
Majesty  of  that  title  in  India.   As  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  proposed  change  of 
title  in  that  country,  he  would  appeal  to 
the    authority    of    the    late    Governor 
General  of  India  (Lord  Lawrence),  who 
had  distinctly  stated  that  he  thought 
any  addition   to   the   Boyal   title    em- 
bracing India  would  be  received  with 
pleasure,   although  he  had  no  special 
liking  for  the  particular  appellation  in 
question.    The  view  of  that  noble  Lord 
had  been  confirmed,  and  even  in  stronger 
terms,  by  the  late  Governor  of  Madras, 
who,  preferring  a  special  title  in  respect 
of  India,  was  in  favour  of  one  which 
would  distinctly  express  the  sovereign 
power  in  India.    But    then  came  the 
sentimental   objection  based  upon  the 
effect  which  it  was  supposed  the  addition 
to  the  title  would  have  on  the  people  of 
this  country.  Now,  he  admitted  that  was 
an  objection  with  which  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  deal,  because  it  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  exact  force  of  public  feeling  on  any 
particular  question.  To  whom  were  we  to 
look  for  it  ?    To  the  Press  ?    But  the 
Press  was,  after  all,  at  the  meroy  of  a 
comparatively  small  number    of   indi- 
viduals, who  were  as  likely  as  others  to 
be  mistaken.     When,  too,  the  measure 
was  first  announced  to  the  world  it  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Press,  and 
although  there  had  since  been  an  alter- 
ation in  its  tone  he  did  not  think  that 
fact  warranted  the  statement  that  public 
opinion  in  this  country  had    declared 
itself  hostile  to  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    To  take  another  test.    If 
there  was  anyone  in  this  country  who 
might  be  supposed  to  understand  pretty 
accurately  public  feeling,  it  was,  perhaps, 

Viscount  Midltton 


Mr.  Gladstone.    Yet  when  he,  acting 
upon  his  view  of  it,  very  recently  made 
an    appeal    to    the   constituencies,   the 
answer    which  they  returned  was  not 
such  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  he  really 
knew  what  the  country  felt  and  thought. 
No  one,  he  admitted,  had  a  better  right 
than  the  noble  Earl  who  moved   the 
Address  to  the  Throne  that  evening  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbuiy)  to  speak  on  behalf  ■ 
of  the  working  classes,   to  whom  his 
whole  life  had  been  one  of  devotion ;  but 
personal    experiences  in  such  matters 
were  always  liable  to  prove  deceptive. 
He  might,  however,  remark,  in  reply  to 
what  had  fallen  &om  the  noble  Earl  on 
that  point,  that  he  himself,  in  the  late 
Parliament,   had  represented  a  consti- 
tuency numbering  some  15,000  electors, 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  the  middle 
classes,  leavened  by  a  considerable  infu- 
sion of  the  best  among  the    working 
classes,  and  that  although  he  was  in 
constant    correspondence    with    tibem, 
ever  since  he  ceased  to  represent  them 
directly,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
communicating    fireely    with    him    on 
matters  of  public  interest,  not  one  of 
them  had  addressed  one  word  of  censure 
to  him  on  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  adopt  in  the  present 
instance.    He  warned  the  House,  there- 
fore, against  being  misled  or  frightened, 
as  he  feared  the  noble  Earl  who  intro- 
duced the  Motion  had  been  by  his  own 
shadow,    and  against  admitting    those 
gloomy    anticipations    for    which    he 
believed  there  was  no  ground  whatever. 
With  respect  to  precedents,  it  was  useless 
to  appeal  to  the  history  of  this  country 
for  precedents  in  a  case  which  was  in 
itself  unprecedented.     He  believed,  in- 
deed, he  could  find  a  precedent  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  our  Saxon  forefathers, 
in  the  case  of  a  Saxon  Eling  who  asserted 
that  he  was  Emperor  of  all  Britain.  The 
strength  of  his  position,  however,  lay  in 
this — that  never  since  the  world  was 
known  had  there  been  an  Empire  of  the 
same  kind,  attended  with  the  same  inci- 
dents, and  held  by  the  same  power  as 
the  Empire  of  India  was  held  by  England. 
Precedents,  therefore,  might  be  dispensed 
with.     As  to  the  gloomy  apprehensions 
which  had  been  put  forward  regarding^ 
the  effect  of  this  change,  he  had  grater 
confidence  in  the  common    sense,   the 
reasonable  feeling,  and  the  unalterable 
loyalty  of  his  countrymen  than  to  believe 
that   the   proposed    addition    to   Her 
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Majesty's  title  would  shake  tlie  founda- 
tion of  the  English  monarchy  or  imperil 
the  English  Crown  or  Constitution.  In 
conclusion,  he  wished  to  say  that  he  had 
heard  with  surprise  the  remarks  which 
fell  from  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the 
Duke  of  Somerset)  on  the  previous 
evening  with  respect  to  those  who  sup- 
ported the  Bill.  The  noble  Duke  had 
spoken  as  if  their  only  ground  for  so 
doing  was  either  a  blind  adherence  to 
Party  ties,  or  a  still  more  odious  motive, 
which  he  (Viscount  Midleton)  believed 
would  not  have  dominion  over  any  Mem- 
ber of  their  Lordships'  House.  As  a 
humble  and  independent  Member  of  that 
House  he  repudiated  the  noble  Duke's  in- 
sinuation. He  at  least  was  not  open  to 
the  charge  of  supporting  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemmentwhenhe  was  unable  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusions  to  which  they  had 
come.  He  should  give  his  vote  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  heartily  and  con- 
scientiously, because  he  believed  them 
to  be  right,  and  for  himself  and  those 
who  took  the  same  course  he  asked  noble 
Lords  opposite  to  give  them  credit  at 
least  for  this — that  in  the  vote  they 
should  give  that  night  they  were  actuated 
by  no  mere  Party  instinct,  but  that  they 
had  a  clear  conception  of  what  they  were 
doing — that  they  were  not  false  to  aU 
the  traditions  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
but  that  the  vote  they  should  give  would 
be  dictated,  as  he  trusted  it  had  always 
been,  by  feelings  of  due  regard  to  the 
safety,  the  honour,  and  the  welfare  of 
our  Sovereign  and  her  dominions. 

LoED  SANDHURST  said,  that  the 
title  of  Queen  had  hitherto  satisfied  the 
relations  which  existed  between  her  and 
her  Lidian  subjects,  and  he  therefore 
asked  what  reason  there  was  for  the 
change  ?  It  appeared  to  him  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had 
not  touched  the  marrow  of  the  question. 
If  they  changed  the  Eoyal  title  there 
arose  the  question  of  the  constitutional 
authority.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what 
was  the  idea  of  the  Indian  people  as  to 
authority.  The  title  of  ' '  Queen  "  did  not 
represent  to  them  a  purely  despotic-idea. 
They  were  habituated  to  appeal  for  re- 
dress to  "the  Queen  in  Parliament" 
and  not  to  the  autocratic  authority  sym- 
bolized by  the  word  "Emperor"  or 
"  Empress  " — a  title  much  more  suited 
to  their  idea  of  the  Russian  or  French 
Monarch,  than  to  the  Constitutional 
Sovereign  of  England.    It  was  to  "  the 


Queen  "  that  appeals  from  India  were 
made;  and  since  1835  the  image  and 
superscription  and  the  title  on  the 
Indian  coinage  were  those  of  William 
the  Fourth  and  Victoria,  King  and 
Queen  of  England.  The  present  name 
of  our  Sovereign  and  her  relation  to 
India  were  thus  fanuliar  to  all  classes  of 
our  Indian  subjects.  It  was  said  that 
the  substitution  of  a  new  foreign  title  for 
the  old  one  would  have  a  great  effect  on 
the  people  of  India ;  but  the  answer  to 
that  was  that  both  "  Queen  "  and  "  Em- 
press "  were  translated  into  the  Native 
languages  by  the  same  words.  It  was  dif- 
ficult, therefore,  to  conceive  how  the  mere 
alteration  or  substitution  of  one  foreign 
title  for  another,  the  people  not  under- 
standing the  language  to  which  either 
title  belonged,  could  have  any  effect  in 
India.  To  attribute  even  the  shadow  of 
importance  in  the  sense  of  its  being 
gratifying  to  the  Native  population  of 
India  was  therefore  absolutely  contrary  to 
fact.  Therefore,  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
was  not  an  Indian,  but  an  English  ques- 
tion, and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  all 
he  had  heard  tended  to  confirm  what  the 
noble  Earl  who  first  spoke  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  had  said  as  to  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  Government  proposal.  It 
mattered  very  little  to  the  people  of  India 
which  title  was  adopted;' but  the  dis- 
cussion which  the  Government  had  pro- 
voked on  this  subject  might  be  productive 
of  danger.  Who  could  teU  what  the 
effect  would  be  of  stirring  in  this  way 
the  feelings  of  the  vast  population  of 
India,  by  producing  uncertainty  and 
doubt  where  they  did  not  exist  before, 
and  introducing  novelties  the  object  of 
which  was  unintelligible.  At  all  events, 
to  give  rise  to  such  discussions  as  they  had 
lately  listened  to  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment was  most  unwise,  whether  as  affect- 
ing the  minds  of  the  Princes  subject  to 
British  rule  or  the  educated  sentiment 
of  this  country.  In  short,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  view  the  measure  as  unwise 
and  inauspicious,  perhaps  more  unwise 
and  even  mischievous  than  any  to  which 
the  Gk)vemment  of  this  country  had  been 
committed  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
In  view  of  these  considerations,  and  as 
one  who  had  a  deep  regard  for  the  Mo- 
narchical institutions  of  this  country,  he 
entreated  their  Lordships  to  support  the 
Motion. 

The  Earl  of  FEVEESHAM  said,  he 
had  heard  a  great  amount  of  declamation 
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and  some  vituperation  in  these  debates, 
bnt  no  real  tangible  argument  against 
the  addition  of  "  Empress  of  India  "  to 
Her  Majesty's  title.  It  had  been  urged 
in  opposition  to  this  step  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  change  the  title  of  Her  Majesty. 
He  yielded  to  no  man  in  his  admiration 
and  afifection  for  the  title  of  "  Queen  of 
England,"  but  he  maintained  that  the 
title  of  "Queen"  remained  unchanged 
by  this  Bill,  and  that  the  title  of  "  Em- 
press" was  in  addition,  and  would  be 
accessory  and  subordinate  to  it ;  and  so 
far  from  losing  dignity  by  that  addition, 
as  some  seemed  tathink,  he  believed  the 
dignity  of  the  Queen  of  England  would 
be  enhanced  by  it.  He  denied  that  that 
proposal  was  not  in  accordance  with  his- 
tory. Our  Indian  Empire  had  been 
created,  maintained,  and  extended  by 
the  prowess,  valour,  and  enterprize  of 
the  English  nation,  which,  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  great  and  varied  Empire, 
had  all  the  attributes  of  an  Imperial  po- 
sition :  for  Her  Majesty  as  the  supreme 
head  of  such  a  country  "  Empress^'  was 
no  doubt  the  most  appropriate  title.  The 
people  of  England,  proud  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  also  proud  of  their  Em- 
pire, were  equally  jealous  of  any  attack 
upon  either.  The  noble  Earl  who  had 
moved  the  Resolution  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  had  professed  to  speak  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  of  England  and 
had  particularly  referred  to  the  people 
of  the  North  of  England.  Now.  he  (the 
Earl  of  Feversham)  happened  to  know 
something  of  the  feelings  of  the  people 
in  the  North,  and  he  must  say  that,  m>m 
all  the  information  he  could  gather,  he 
did  not  learn  that  there  existed  that 
popular  hostility  towards  this  measure 
which  the  noble  Earl  would  lead  them 
to  suppose.  When  he  looked  at  the 
history  of  England  and  remembered  the 
great  public  liberty  which  the  people 
enjoyed,  he  confessed  himself  astonished 
that  the  Liberal  Party  should  have  such 
a  poor  idea  of  what  the  power  of  the  Law 
of  this  country  was,  and  of  the  strong 
and  broad  basis  on  which  the  Constitu- 
tion was  established,  as  to  imagine  that 
there  was  any  real  danger  in  a  mere  ad- 
dition of  this  nature  to  the  Boyal  title. 
He  believed  that  the  country  generally 
entertained  no  such  chimerical  appre- 
hension, and  was  ready  to  see  the  Sove- 
reign assume  an  addition  to  her  title 
which  would  fitly  mark  the  transfer  of 
the  Government  of  India  to  the  Crown. 

The  Earl  of  Fevertham 


In  a  work  on  India  lately  published 
there  was  an  account  of  a  great  durbar 
held  there  by  Lord  Lawrence  as  Governor 
General*in  1867.  On  that  State  occasion 
the  Viceroy,  representing,  for  the  first 
time  at  a  general  durbar,  not  merely  a 
Company  of  Merchants,  but  the  Queen 
of  England  herself,  was  described  as 
having  spoken  of  Her  Majesty  as  Em- 
press of  India ;  and  in  presiding  over  an 
investiture  of  the  Star  of  India,  that 
noble  Lord  said  thatin  conferring  through 
him  the  title  of  Grand  Commander  of 
that  Order  on  a  Native  Prince,  "the 
Empress  of  India  "  wished  to  thank  him 
for  his  fidelity  and  his  signal  services 
during  the  Mutiny.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Lawrence),  therefore,  him- 
self employed  the  verytitle  they  were  now 
discussing  in  addressing  the  Sovereign 
Princes  of  India  10  years  ago.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  been  taken  to  task 
for  venturing  to  refer  in  the  other  House 
to  the  Bussian  advance  in  Central  Asia. 
He  (the  Earl  of  Feversham)  would  ask 
the  noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  to  free  themselves  for  a  moment 
from  Party  considerations.  This  ques- 
tion had  been  argued  on  their  side  &om 
a  narrow  insular  point  of  view,  but  it 
should  be  argued  from  an  Indian  point 
of  view.  He  would  ask  them  to  cast 
their  eyes  across  the  great  Empire  of 
India  and  observe  the  approach  of  the 

geat  Empire  of  Bussia  to  our  frontier. 
8  did  not  say  he  was  jealous  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Bussia,  he  believed  the  annex- 
ation of  the  barbarous  countries  of  the 
East  might  tend  to  the  civilization,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  the  increase  of  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  those  countries,  but  he 
did  not  see  why  England  and  Bussia — 
those  two  great  Asiatic  Powers — should 
not  exist  together  upon  terms  of  amity. 
But  supposing  the  two  Empires  touched 
each  other,  or  nearly  so,  would  it  not  be 
an  advantage  that  the  people  of  India 
should  be  able  to  regard  their  supreme 
Buler  as  occupying  the  same  exalted 
position  as  the  Emperor  of  Bussia?  It 
seemed  to  him  that  for  this  purpose  it 
was  desirable  that  our  Sovereign  should 
be  styled  "  Empress  of  India."  Lookins^ 
as  this  as  an  Indian  question  he  would 
remind  their  Lordships  that  the  two 
greatest  authorities  in  that  House  upon 
Indian  subjects  had  testified  that  the 
people  of  India  would  receive  an  addi- 
tion to  the  title  of  the  Sovereign  directly 
connected  with  India  with  great  satis- 
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faction,  and  that  neither  had  ezproBsed 
themselves  as,  on  the  whole,  dissatisfied 
with  the  title  of ' '  Empress,  "he  regretted 
that  the  noble  Earl  who  had  moved  the 
Sesolution  should  have  attempted  to 
mislead  the  people  of  England  by  inflam- 
matory declamation.  A  great  responsi- 
bilitj  rested  on  those  who  attempted  to 
roase  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  this 
country  against  authorities  and  institu- 
tions instead  of  educating  them  and 
showing  them  the  right  patriotic  and 
just  course  to  pursue,  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  the  noble  Earl  had  acted  most 
unwisely  in  moving  a  Besolution  adverse 
to  the  present  proposition,  thereby  de- 
priving it  of  the  grace  which  the  general 
approval  would  impart  to  it.  He  un- 
hesitatingly opposed  the  Amendment, 
regarding,  as  he  did,  the  proposal  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be  wise 
and  politic. 

The  Eael  op  EOSEBERY  could 
honestly  say  that  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  few  years  that  he  had  been  in  that 
House  he  never  rose  to  address  it  with' 
greater  reluctance  than  on  the  present 
occasion;  but  he  felt  constrained  by  a 
high  sense  of  duty  to  oppose  the  measure 
introduced  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. And  that  he  believed  was  the 
feeling  of  all  those  who  had  addressed 
the  House  on  that  side  against  that  pro- 
posal. The  noble  Duke  who  intro- 
duced the  measure  (the  Duke  of  Bich- 
mond)  had  characterized  the  course  of 
the  Opposition  on  this  subject  as  a  course 
of  Parly  opposition — and  on  another 
occasion  ^e  made  a  pointed  allusion  to 
himself  (the  Earl  of  Bosebery).  He 
would  not  attempt  to  imitate  the  peculiar 
suavity  of  the  noble  Duke;  he  would 
content  himself  with  saying  that  there 
never  was  a  more  uncalled-for  and  injudi- 
cious imputation.  Had  the  opposition 
to  this  measure  been  a  Party  opposition, 
what  would  have  been  more  easy  in  the 
House  of  Commons  than  to  have  de- 
layed the  progress  of  the  Bill  through- 
out its  different  stages  in  that  House. 
Certainly  such  imputations  as  those  made 
by  the  noble  Duke  were  not  calculated 
to  throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
which  divided  the  two  g^eat  Parties 
which  had  ranged  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  ouer  on  this  delicate  ques- 
tion. The  noble  Marquess  the  Secre- 
tary for  India  had  complained  of  the 
absence  of  arguments  on  the  Opposition 
side,    With  every  respect  for  tiie  noble 


Marquess  he  (the  Earl  of  Bosebery) 
must  say  he  had  not  heard  a  sentence 
from  the  promoters  or  advocates  of  the 
measure  that  deserved  the  slightest  con- 
sideration as  an  argument.  One  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  debate  was  the  attempt 
to  grasp  anything  like  argument  in 
what  the  other  side  had  advanced.  The 
noble  Marquess  opposite  referred  to 
some  instances  in  which  Her  Majesty 
had  been  called  Empress  of  India.  All 
that  had  been  said  about  the  Queen  of 
England  having  been  occasionally  styled 
Empress  of  India  only  proved  this — that 
the  title  had  been  wrongly  gfiven  to  Her 
Majesty ;  because  it  was  obvious  that  if 
she  were  really  entitled  to  be  so  styled 
there  was  no  occasion  for  this  Bill. 
The  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of 
Bichmond)  brought  forward  two  argu- 
ments of  a  negative  character.  He  said 
there  was  no  feeling  in  the  country 
against  this  proposal  of  the  Government, 
and  he  referred  to  the  absence  of  meet- 
ings and  Petitions  as  evidence  that  the 
public  feeling  was  in  favour  of  and  not 
against  the  proposal  of  the  Government. 
But  the  papers  which  he  (the  Earl  of 
Bosebery)  read  led  him  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  widely  different  from  that  of 
the  noble  Duke.  There  had  been  a  great 
meeting  in  the  City  of  Manchester,  which 
adopted  a  Petition  praying  Her  Majesty 
not  to  accept  the  title  of  Empress.  A 
similar  Petition  had  been  agreed  to  in 
the  ancient  and  loyal  City  of  Edinburgh 
and  at  liverpool.  There  had  been  meet- 
ings all  over  the  country  which  had 
emphatically  declared  against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government,  and. at  the 
present  moment  the  provincial  journals 
teemed  with  announcements  of  further 
meetings  for  further  deprecation.  The 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury) flaunted  triumphantly  in  the 
House  in  support  of  the  Bill  a  Petition 
to  which  signatures  had  been  obtained 
in  four  hours  by  the  incumbent  of  Black- 
pool: but  he  (the  Earl  of  Bosebery) 
declined  to  recognize  the  incumbent  of 
Blackpool  as  a  suitable  exponent  of  the 
wishes  of  the  nation  on  this  question. 
In  Selden's  "Titles  of  Honour"  and 
in  "  Blackstone "  were  to  be  found 
passages  which  bore  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  of 
of  England;  and  if,  after  having  always 
maintained  that  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country  was  the  equal  of  all  other  Bulers 
in  the  world,  we  were  to  condescend  to 
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make  our  Queen  an  Empress  the  whole 
of  Europe  would  laugh  in  our  faces. 
He  much  regretted  the  absence  of  the 
noble  Earl  ttie  Foreign  Secretary,  be- 
cause from  his  own  ancestral  history  he 
might  have  shown  that  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  entitled  to  occupy  the  position 
of  a  Ruler  of  Bulers.  Not  much  more 
than  100  years  ag^  the  Earls  of  Derby 
were  Kings  in  Man,  and  yet  as  such 
they  owed  feudal  allegiance  to  the  Kings 
of  England.  The  Kings  of  England  haid 
always  claimed  homage  from  the  Kings 
of  Scotland.  William  the  Ldon  of  Scot- 
land and  other  Scotch  Sorereig^ns  had 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  competitors  for  the  Grown 
of  Scotland  did  homage  to  Edward  the 
First  when  he  proposed  to  decide  their 
respective  claims.  Such  Kings  were,  at 
all  events,  of  equal  rank  with  the  Native 
Princes  of  India.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ments that  had  been  made  use  of  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  iipon  this  sub- 
ject were  enough  to  make  King  Edward 
rise  from  his  grave.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  had  modem  Emperors — such 
as  those  of  Brazil  and  of  Hayti — who 
numbered  no  Rulers  among  their  sub- 
jects, and  who  therefore  by  no  stretch  of 
imagination  could  be  regarded  as  Rulers 
over  Rulers.  The  honest  truth  was  that 
we  had  not  yet  heard  the  true  arguments 
in  support  of  this  proposal  to  change 
Her  Maj  esty's  title.  The  proposal  could 
not  have  been  put  forward  with  the  view 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
India,  because  we  had  been  told  upon 
high  authority  that  the  people  of  India 
were  politically  dumb ;  and  it  could  not 
have  been  put  forward  with  the  object 
of  impressing  the  people  of  Europe,  be- 
cause we  had  always  told  them  that  our 
King  was  the  equal  of  their  Emperors. 
The  truth  was,  that  this  alteration  of  the 
Queen's  title  was  suggested  as  being  in 
accordance  with  the  foreign  and  colonial 
policy  of  the  present  Gbvemment.  The 
late  Government  were  always  taunted 
with  having  no  foreign  and  no  colonial 
policy,  and  the  present  Government  came 
in  with  the  intention  of  initiating  a 
"spirited  and  an  original  foreig^npolicy." 
Consequently,  the  first  act  of  BLer  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  been  to  split  up 
this  great  Empire,  and  to  separate  India 
from  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 
We  wished  to  secure  our  highway  to 
India,  and  we  purchased  10  votes  in  the 
management  of  the  Suez  Canal.     We 
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wished  to  secure  our  Indian  Empire  from 
Russia,  and  we  made  our  Sovereign  an 
Empress.    It  was  impossible  to  treat  the 
matter  seriously — it  reminded  him  of  the 
warlike  proceedings  of  the  Chinese — 
also,  by-the-by,    governed  by  an  Em- 
peror —  who    put  their  chief  trust  in 
wooden    swords,    and    shields    painted 
with  ugly  faces.     He  trusted  we  should 
never  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  the 
title  of  Empress  would  operate  as  a  for- 
tification against  a  nation  of  80,000,000 
of  people,    and    which    numbered    its 
soldiers    by    the    million.      The    title 
affected  -England  as  well  as  India,  and 
his  astonishment  was  great  that  such  a 
a  proposal  as  this  should  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Conservative 
Party,  who,  when  in  opposition,  never 
ceased   from   warning   the   House    in 
sepulchral  tones  not  to  touch  the  frame- 
work of  our  Constitution — not  to  meddle 
with  that  which  had  been  perfected  by 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors — not  to 
pour  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  not 
to  mend  old    clothes  with  new  cloth. 
And  whence  came  the  opposition  to  this 
Bill  ?    Not  from  those  who  were  termed 
English  Republicans  and  who  were  op- 
posed to  Monarchical  institutions,  but 
from  those  to  whom  for  16  out  of  the 
last  20  years   the  confidence  of  both, 
the  Crown  and  of  the  constituencies  had 
been  accorded,  and  who  felt  as  deeply 
as  the  Conservatives  the  debt  which  the 
country  owed  to  its  gracious  Sovereign. 
He  denied  that  the  opposition  to  this 
measure  was  in  any  sense  of  the  term, 
factious,  or   that  it  was   got   up    for 
Party  purposes.     The  noble  Duke  in 
introducing    the    Bill  said  that   when 
the  change  was   first  proposed  it  was 
generally  received  with  applause  by  the 
Press,  but   that  since  that  time,   for 
some   unaccountable   causes,  the  Press 
had  changed  its  tone.    Well,  the  Press 
had  changed  its  tone  because  it  was  the 
faithful  reflex  of  the  popular  opinion, 
and  the  Press  now  knew  that  the  change 
of  title  was  eminently  unpopular  among 
the  people.    The  Government  appeared, 
to  be  very  well  aware  of  this,  for  they 
now  proposed  that  it  should  be  used  in 
India  only,  and  its  use  tabooed  in  this 
country.     So  that  the  Bill  might  pro- 
perly be  labelled  "Poisonous — for  out- 
ward application  only."  It  was  salutary 
when  applied  externally,  but  poisonous 
when  applied  to  the  inner  working  of 
the  Constitution.    He  ventured  to  say 
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on  behalf  of  those  who  sat  near  him  that 
they  would  be  glad  if  a  diTision  on  this 
delicate  and  painful  subject  could  be 
avoided.  They  were  anxious  to  avoid  a 
division,  not,  however,  because  they 
would  thereby  avoid  a  defeat — ^theywere 
accustomed  to  that  on  that  side  the 
House — but  because  they  believed  the 
proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  be  derogatory  to  the  Crown,  as  well 
as  unwise  and  nnneceessary.  Above 
all,  they  feared  that  by  touching  the 
outward  form  of  the  Monarchy  they 
might  in  some  sort  touch  its  inward 
spirit  and  dignity. 

The  Eabl  of  HAEEOWBT  said, 
that  when  it  was  first  announced  that 
an  addition  was  to  be  made  to  the  Soyal 
style  and  title  in  respect  to  India,  every 
one  anticipated  that  the  title  woidd  be 
th  at  of  "  Empress. "  The  facts  suggested 
it.  We  always  spoke — even  those  who 
were  most  strongly  opposed  to  the 
proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
— of  our  "  Empire  "  of  India — the  natu- 
ral sequence  was  that  the  person  who 
ruled  over  an  Empire  was  an  "Em- 
peror "  or  "  Empress,"  and  he  had  heard 
no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
that  which  had  naturally  occurred  to  the 
minds  of  all  men  was  an  erroneous  idea 
— namely,  that  the  Queen  of  En^and 
should  as  ruler  of  the  Empire  of  India 
be  styled  "Empress."  For  sometime 
after  the  proposal  had  been  brought 
forward  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
unanimity  on  the  subject;  and  at  the 
outset  the  principal  opposition  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  consisted 
of  two  ez-Oabinet  Ministers,  who  in 
debate  made  a  great  explosion  on  the 
subject ;  but  were  nevertheless  unable 
to  command  the  support  of  those  who 
usually  followed  them.  They  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  country  and  sought  to 
persuade  the  people  that  there  was  some- 
thing very  dangerous  in  the  assumption 
of  the  proposed  title ;  and  they  pointed 
to  a  toast  proposed  at  a  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner,  and  to  some  words  which  had 
been  used  after  dinner  by  a  foolish 
clergyman  as  a  sure  proof  that  the  title 
of  Queen  would  be  overshadowed  by  tiie 
superior  dignify  of  Empress.  There 
could  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  such 
an  apprehension.  But  surely  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  be  deterred  by  such 
feeble  apprehensions  firom  giving  the 
force  of  law  to  a  title  which  exactly 
expressed  the  relations  subsisting  be- 


tween the  Throne  and  the  Empire  of 
India,  whioh  the  title  of  Queen  did  not. 
Who  ever  thought  of  the  Kingdom  of 
India  ?  The  expression  would  be  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  very  various  relations 
in  which  our  Sovereign  stood  to  the 
people  and  Princes  of  that  vast  Empire. 
He  was  himself  convinced  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  the  people  of 
India  were  shown  that  we  were  desireus 
of  drawing  still  closer  the  ties  which 
bound  the  people  of  this  country  to  the 
people  of  our  Eastern  Empire. 

Thb  Eabl  op  CAENAEVON:  I 
altogether  sympathize,  my  Lords,  with 
the  desire  expressed  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Eosebery),  when 
he  entreated  the  House  if  possible  to 
avoid  a  division  on  such  a  question  as 
this.  A  division  would  mar  the  grace 
and  compliment  of  an  act  which  ought 
to  be  hailed  with  almost  universal  wel- 
come ;  in  the  next  place,  it  would  risk 
the  peril  of  dragging  into  the  mire  of 
political  controversy  a  name  which  ought 
to  be  sacred  and  above  till  controversies ; 
and,  lastly,  it  might  possibly  affect  the 
population  of  India,  leaving  we  do  not 
know  what  result  behind.  We  are  in 
this  position  now — that  if  there  ever  was 
a  question  of  modification  or  alteration, 
the  course  which  has  been  taken  this 
evening  places  it  absolutely  out  of  the 
power  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
recede.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
go  over  the  whole  of  the  ground  which 
has  been  traversed  in  the  course  of  this 
debate ;  but  I  must  allude  to  one  point 
which,  though  it  has  not  been  raised  in 
this  House,  formed  a  main  ground  of 
the  attack  levelled  against  the  Bill  in 
"  another  place."  I  allude  to  the  fact 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  colonies 
in  the  alteration  which  it  is  proposed  to 
make  in  the  formula  of  the  Crown 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  contro- 
versy. I  have  received  no  evidence  of 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  colonies 
to  be  so  included,  and  I  think  that  in 
my  official  position,  I  should  have  had 
an  intimation  of  such  desire  if  it  existed. 
If  the  time  should  come  when  the  colo- 
nies shall  express  a  desire  of  the  kind, 
I  feel  sure  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  will  very  carefully  consider  a  pro- 
posal of  the  kind ;  but  I  can  only  say 
that  no  such  wish  has  been  expressed 
up  to  the  present,  nor  have  I  heard  a 
single  expression  of  dissatisfaction  or  a 
single  representation  from  an^  colony 
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on  the  subject.  Tlie  people  of  our  oolo- 
nies  are  content  to  Be  included  under 
the  general  title,  and  it  would  be  in- 
expedient to  propose  any  change  without 
previous  communication  with  those  great 
communities.  Having  said  thus  much 
on  the  question  as  it  afPects  the  colo- 
nies, I  would  now  make  a  few  remarks 
on  die  general  question,  which  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  as  to  the  particular 
word  which  shall  be  used  in  making  an 
addition  to  the  titles  of  the  Queen.  It 
is  admitted  that  an  addition  in  some 
form  is  both  necessary  and  advisable. 
It  is  also  admitted  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  title  "Empress"  so  monstrous, 
extraordinary,  or  abnormal  as  was  at 
first  represented ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that,  if  any  addition  is  to  be 
made,  the  present  is  a  favourable  time 
for  making  it.  With  respect  to  the  word 
"Empress"  the  use  of  it  dates  back  for 
several  centuries.  In  a  Proclamation 
Queen  Elizabeth  describes  herself  as 
"  Queen  of  England,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  and  Empress  from  the  Orkneys 
to  the  Pyrenees."  Coming  down  to  the 
present  time  I  find  that  when  the  Order 
of  the  Star  of  India  was  instituted  it  was 
ordered  that  Members  of  the  Order 
should  be  created  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  "  our  Indian  Empire ;"  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  Colonial 
Order  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  was 
created,  it  was  ordained  that  its  Mem- 
bers should  be  connected  with  ' '  our 
Kingdom  and  our  Colonial  Possessions" 
— a  wide  and  striking  difierence.  I  think 
this  a  most  appropriate  time  for  making 
the  change.  To  nave  added  the  title  of 
"  Empress  of  India  "  to  the  style  of  the 
Queen  at  the  close  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
would  have  perpetuated  the  recollection 
of  blood  and  slaughter ;  but  at  the  pre- 
sent time  it  will  keep  alive  in  the  minds 
of  the  Natives  of  India  the  recollection 
of  the  visit  which  has  just  been  paid  to 
India  by  the  Prince  of  Wales — a  visit 
the  eminent  success  of  which  has  been 
due  to  the  courtesy  and  ability  which 
His  Boyal  Highness  has  displayed,  and 
which  has  won  for  him  the  graceful 
homage  of  the  Native  Princes.  As  far 
as  the  title  of  Empress  is  concerned  I 
know  of  no  other  so  applicable.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  in  India  it  is 
well  understood,  and  expresses  the  rela- 
tions which  it  is  intended  to  represent 
and  convey.  The  noble  and  learned 
liord  who  has   addressed   the   House 
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(Lord  Selbome)  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  it 
would  not  convey  the  meaping  that  the 
personage    holding    it  was  a  supreme 
Euler  over  Hulers.  Mynoble  and  learned 
Friend  said  that  there  was  not  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  title  of  Emperor 
was  used  to  express  relations  of  that 
kind.    But  has  he  forgotten  that  during 
the  earliest  times  the   title  of  Homan 
Emperor  gathered  round  it  many  great 
Kings  and  Chiefs  from  the  East  ?    Has 
he  forgotten  that  the  earlier  Emperors 
of  Germany  ruled  over  tributary  Kings, 
or  that  the  First  Napoleon  had  his  ante- 
rooms crowded  with  King^  ?    Has  he 
forgotten  the  rule,  even,  of  the  Mogul 
Emperor?    I  contend  that  if  there  be 
one  word  in  the  English  language  which 
can  convey  this  particular  notion  of  a 
Buler  over  Rulers  it  is  unquestionably 
that  of  Emperor.    It  did  convey  that  in 
India,  for  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  there  was  the  Mogul 
Emperor ;  he  reigned  legally,  and  one 
of  the  great  reasons  which  induced  Lord 
Wellesley  to  gain  possession  of  Delhi 
was  in  order  that  he  might  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  After 
that  he  was  known  simply  as  the  King  of 
Delhi,  till  the  time  of  the  Mutiny.  And 
what  was  the  first  act  of  the  mutineers  ? 
To  proclaim  the  old  King  of  Delhi  as 
Emperor  of  India !     Since  that  day  the 
Imperial  title  has  remained  dead;  and 
now  we  propose  that  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, as  the  Empress  of  India,  shall,  as  it 
were,  take  up  the  thread  of  history,  and 
gather  round  her  all  the  feelings  and 
traditions  which  the  title  of  Empress  of 
India  represents.     So  much  for  India. 
As  to  England,   it  has  been  asserted 
throughout  the  debates  that  the  title  of 
Empress  is  not  to  apply  to  India  alone, 
but  to  this  country.  But  your  Lordships 
have  heard  Members  of  the  Government 
over  and  over  again  emphatically  deny 
that  statement.    I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  they  can  do  so  in  terms  more  ex- 
plicit.   Ghosts  generally  appear  in  the 
dark — but  here  they  come  forward  in 
the    full    glare  of  light  —  in  the  full 
blaze   of   debate.     Why   is    it,  then, 
that   we   have   constantly  those  phan- 
toms conjured  up  which  have  no  foun- 
dation and  no  reality  ?    It  has  been 
contended  that  this  title  of  Empress 
could  not  be  localized ;  but  I  should  1)6 
very  sorry  if  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  and  the  Law 
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Officers  of  the  Orovn  should  be  unable 
to  find  some  means  of  effectually  se- 
oaring  that  object.  My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  told  us  how  the  Procla- 
mation was  to  be  issued,  and  that  the 
title  would  be  confined  to  the  meastires 
which  run  only  in  India,  and  I  should 
be  very  loath  indeed  to  doubt  his  capa- 
bility to  give  effect  to  that  intention.  I 
wish  further  to  point  out  that  all  those 
objections  appear  to  resolve  themselves 
into  complete  contradictions.  It  is  as- 
sumed— in  my  opinion,  on  the  slenderest 
foundation — that  the  title  of  Empress 
is  eminently  unpopular,  repugnant,  and 
hateful  to  the  English  people.  Now 
there  is,  I  maintain,  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  such  is  the  case ;  but  while 
we  are  told  that  it  is  hateful  to  the  Eng- 
lish people,  it  is  said  in  the  same  breath 
that  it  is  a  title  which  will  be  immedi- 
ately adopted  in  every  part  of  England. 
These  are  arguments  which  appear  to 
me  to  be  entirely  inconsistent,  and  I 
have  greater  faith  in  the  good  sense  and 
right  feeling  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try than  to  believe  that  they  were 
founded  on  fact.  The  real  truth  is  that 
all  this  proceeds  in  a  great  measure 
from  a  mistake  —  this  is  supposed  to  be 
a  measure  which  is  personal  in  its  na- 
ture, and  that  it  has  been  adopted  from 
personal  considerations.  For  my  part,  I 
look  upon  it  rather  as  making  an  ad- 
dition to  the  honours  of  the  Stato.  I 
have  no  wish  to  overrate  its  importance. 
Words  cannot  make  or  take  away  an 
Empire,  any  more  than  the  material 
jewelry  in  a  Crown  is  of  the  essence  of 
Monarchy.  Such  things  are  mere  em- 
blems —  the  mere  trappings  and  ex- 
ternals of  Eoyalty.  The  real  security 
for  our  retaining  possession  of  India 
rests  upon  guarantees  of  a  very  different 
kind  —  upon  the  maintenance  of  our 
power  and  the  wisdom  of  our  rule.  But 
India,  nevertheless,  is  a  country  where 
words,  after  all,  carry  with  them  a  wider 
and  a  greater  significance  than  they  do 
in  England,  and  therefore  I  claim  this 
title  of  Empress  not  so  much  for  the 
Sovereign  as  for  the  State — as  one  more 
record  of  that  triumphant  power  which 
is  the  result  of  a  long  blazon  of  historic 
successes.  It  is  that  title  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
the  rule  and  dignity  of  England — it 
is  the  Stato  carried  up,  so  far  as 
words  can  carry  it,  to  its  highest  at- 
tributes.   It  is  in  the  most  literal  sense 
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in  accordance  with  the  words  of  the  Ito< 
man  poet — 

"  Famaqne  et  imperi 

Forrecta  majestas  ad  ortnm 
Solis  ab  Hesperio  cnbili." 

And  when  the  Soman  poet  made  that 
proud  boast  he  made  it  not  for  the 
Buler  but  for  the  State — not  on  behalf 
of  Augustus,  but  on  behalf  of  that  great 
Empire  over  which  Augustus  ruled, 
and  to  which,  after  all,  this  Empire 
of  England  approaches  more  nearly 
than  any  other  Kingdom  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  in  this  sense 
I  wish  to  see  the  Queen  of  England, 
who  embodies  in  her  private  life  and  in 
her  great  office  the  traditions,  the  desires 
—  in  short,  everything  that  has  made 
this  country  great — it  is  in  this  sense  I 
wish  to  see  her  reign  as  Empress  over 
the  broad  Continent  of  India. 

LoKD  HOUGHTON  said,  he  was  one 
of  the  last  advocates  of  another  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  "  another  place  " — for 
there  was  once  a  Government  of  that 
country  which  had  established  the  mili- 
tary prowess  of  England  upon  a  basis 
which  was  almost  unique  in  the  annals 
of  histoiy.  They  overthrew  a  dynasty 
and  conquered  kingdoms.  And  under 
what  name  ?  Under  the  modest  title  of 
a  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East.  They  performed  exploits  and  dis- 
played a  vigour  and  courage  which  could 
not  be  improved  upon  by  any  name 
whatever ;  but  it  was  felt  necessary  that 
the  extended  empire  and  power  of  Eng- 
land should  be  further  asserted ;  and  a 
change  in  the  form  of  Government  in 
India  was  effected.  When  they  put 
down  the  Indian  Mutiny  by  force,  they 
should  then,  and  then  only,  have  intro- 
duced this  title.  He  had  good  reason 
to  believe  that  this  question  was  seriously 
agitated  then,  but  there  were  very  high 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pro- 
posal; but  under  the  wise  counsel  of 
such  men  as  Lord  Falmerston,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was  that  the  present 
title  of  Queen  of  England  as  used  in 
the  Proclamation  was  entirely  sufficient. 
If  it  was  sufficient  then,  and  had  been 
sufficient  for  the  1 8  years  which  had  in- 
tervened, why  change  it  now  ?  They  all 
knew  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  beneficent  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  India.  They  knewthe  good  that 
had  been  effected  by  his  visit  to  a  people 
among  whom  personal  graces  had  great 
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influence.  Sorely  nolihingliad  arisen  in 
the  circumstances  of  thevisitof  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  India  which  rendered  the 
change  in  this  title  of  the  Sovereign 
necessary  ?  He  did  not  understand  how 
the  title  of  Empress  touched  India  at  all. 
Would  the  people  of  India  connect  with 
the  word  any  different  ideas  than  they 
connected  with  the  title  of  Queen  ?  He 
did  not  believe  that  they  would,  and  he 
could  not  understand  how  they  should. 
How  was  the  word  Empress  or  Emperor 
to  be  communicated  ?  It  would  have  to 
be  communicated  to  each  nation  in  a 
separate  language.  Therefore  it  could 
not  be  said  to  be  an  Indian  question  at 
all.  It  would  never  come  before  the  In- 
dian people,  in  any  form  whatever,  ex- 
cept a  small  discontented,  querulous 
critical  population  which  might  be  called 
*'  Young  Bengal,"  who  would  try  to  find 
every  fault  they  could.  This  was  a  serious 
question.  It  was  not  a  question  of  al- 
manacks of  this  year  or  last.  It  was  an 
act  which,  when  once  done,  was  irrever- 
sible— once  they  had  altered  the  title 
they  could  not  undo  it.  They  would  have 
introduced  into  the  political  nomencla- 
ture of  the  country  an  entirely  new  word 
— a  word  alien,  he  believed,  to  the  spirit 
of  the  English  people.  The  noble  Earl 
opposite  had  quoted  Latin,  he  should 
quote  Latin  also — 

"  Multa  sunol  control  Tariis  sententia  dictis 
"  Pro  Tumo,  et  magnum  reginse  nomen  obnm- 
brat." 

They  might  give  a  new  title  to  the 
Queen — but  no  name  they  could  give  her 
would  add  to  the  permanence  of  our 
power  in  India. 

LoED  LAWEENCE  said,  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Feversham) 
had  referred  to  him  as  having  spoken  of 
Her  Majesty  at  a  durbar  at  Agra  in  1867 
as  Empress  of  India ;  but,  in  fact,  the 
language  in  which  he  spoke  was  Hin- 
doostanee — ^therefore  he  could  not  have 
used  the  word  "Empress."  He  could 
not  recollect  what  was  the  exact  word  he 
used.  No  doubt  it  was  a  highly  hon- 
ourable word  as  it  was  connected  with 
Her  Majesty,  and  was  probably  derived 
from  the  Persian  or  Arabic — but  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  use  the  word  Empress. 
The  other  night  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
vey hia  view  that,  with  all  respect  to 
Her  Majesty,  it  would  be  better  as 
regarded  India  to  use  a  word  equivalent 
to   Queen  or   Empress,  in  one   of  its 
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classical  languages  rather  than  amply 
Queen  or  Empress.  The  translation 
should  be  suited  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  people.  But  if  the  Government 
intended  to  write  out  and  direct 
the  word  "Empress"  to  be  used,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  would  not  un- 
derstand what  the  word  meant.  They 
would  therefore  be  indifferent  as  to  what 
it  did  imply.  But  if  a  word  was  taken 
which  in  their  own  language  conveyed 
to  them  the  power  and  the  authority  of 
Her  Majesty,  the  object  aimed  at  would, 
no  doubt,  be  achieved. 

On  Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Motion  ? 
Their  Lordships  divided: — Contents  137: 
Not  Contents  91 :  Majority  46. 
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Rttohed  in  the  Affirmativt.' 

Earl  GRANYTT.T.F.  said,  he  had 
himself  the  other  eveniiie,  and  a  noble 
Duke  by  his  side  had  also  put  a 
Question  to  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack,  as  to  the  limitation  of 
the  use  of  the  title  of  Empress  to  India. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  in  reply 
said — 

"He  was  aware  that  in  'another  place'  a 
very  ample  and  complete  declaration  had  been 
made.  It  had  been  stated  elsewhere  in  the  most 
distinct  way  that  although  the  intention  was 
that  the  advice  offered  to  the  Crown  would  be 
that  the  ordinary  and  general  use  of  the  Indian 
title  should  be  confined  to  India,  yet  in  England, 
wherever  a  legal  or  formal  document  had  to  be 
employed  in  which  the  full  style  and  titles  of 
the  Crown  had  to  be  rehearsed,  that  style  and 
those  titles  must  be  rehearsed  at  length  as  they 
might  stand  for  the  time  being." 

He  found  that  many  noble  and  learned 
authorities  doubted  whether  a  Boyal 
Proclamation  on  that  matter  could  over- 
ride an  Act  of  Parliament.  Therefore, 
though  he  was  not  an  advocate  of  dual 
titles,  it  would  be  satisfiEictory  to  the 
House  to  know  whether  it  was  proposed 
to  remove  that  doubt  by  inserting  in  the 
Bill  a  power  to  Her  Majesty  in  her  Pro- 
clamation to  limit  the  use  of  the  title  of 
Empress  as  she  might  think  fit  ? 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  con- 
ceived  that  it  was  not  a  question  of 
doubt,  but  a  questiou  of  certainty  that  a 
Proclamation  could  not  over-ride  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  Nothing  that  he  had 
stated  justified  any  supposition  that  the 
Proclamation  would  over-ride  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any  necessity 
for  any  alteration  in  the  Bill. 
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Then  the  original  Motion  agreed  to : 
House  in  CSommittee  accordingly. 

Clause  1  (Power  to  Her  Majesty  to 
make  addition  to  style  and  titles  of 
Crown.) 

LoBD  SELBOBNE  said,  that  as  far 
as  he  could  form  an  opinion,  from  the 
authorities  in  the  law  books,  the  law  re- 
quired a  certain  class  of  documents,  in 
order  to  make  them  valid,  to  have  affixed 
to  them  the  full  style  and  titles  at  pre- 
sent appertaining;  to  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  the  United  E!ingdom ;  and  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  as  he  read  the  words,  did  not 
enable  Her  Majesty  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept to  determine  what  addition  should 
be  made  to  the  style  and  titles  now  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  apprehended 
that  under  those  words  Her  Majesty 
could  not  make  an  addition  to  the  style 
and  title  of  the  Imperial  Crown,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  proceed  to  say  that  tiiat 
style  and  title,  should  not  be  used  in 
any  class  of  documents  in  which  it  had 
hitherto  been  required  by  law  that  the 
full  style  and  title  should  be  set  forth. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said,  he 
received  with  the  greatest  possible  re- 
spect any  opinion  on  such  a  point  coming 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who 
might  be  quite  sure  that  he  would  pay 
every  attention  to  his  observation.  But 
he  was  bound  to  say,  having  g^ven  the 
best  consideration  he  could  to  that 
matter,  he  could  not  take  the  view  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  at  present 
adopted.  Yet,  in  deference  to  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  he  promised  to  re- 
consider  the  question,  and  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  it. 
At  present  it  would  be  unadvisable  to 
enter  further  into  it. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

'BiHireparted,  without  Amendment ;  and 
to  be  read  3*  on  Friday  next. 

nnrs  of  oottet  bill  [h.l.] 
A  Bill  to  make  proTision  for  the  better  regu- 
lation and  government  of  the  Inns  of  Court — 
"Wft8  preamted  by  The  Lord  Selbornb;  read  1'. 
(No.  47.) 

OEJTEEAL    school  OF  LAW  BILL    [H-L."] 
A  Bill  to  establish  a  General  School  of  Law 
in  England — Was  presented  by  The  Lord  Sel- 
BOBNS ;  read  1*.    (No.  48.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Eleven 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  Srd  April,  1876. 

MIN  UTJSS.]  —  Watb  and  iisAxa—eaimdtred 
in  Committt*. 

PcBLio  Bills — Committet — ^Merchant  Shipping 
[49]— H.P. 

Second  Reading  —  Ecclesiastical  Assessments 
(Scotland)  [106]. 

Committee — Report — Local  QoTemment  Provi- 
sional Orders*  [102]. 

Contidered  at  amended— DraggiDg  of  Animals  * 

Third  Reading — Mutiny*;  Marine  Mutiny*, 
and  patted. 

DEPUTY  CLERKS  OF  THE  PEACE 
(lEELAND).— QUESTION. 

Me.  CHAELES  LEWIS  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  existing  Deputy  Clerks  of  the  Peace 
gave  up  practice  as  solicitors  on  their 
appointment,  and  have  for  many  years 
ceased  to  practice,  and  in  consequence 
are  rendered  ineligible  by  the  68th 
Clause  of  the  Civil  Bill  Courts  (Ireland) 
BiU  to  be  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
in  event  of  a  vacancy,  the  Government 
wiU  make  provision  in  the  Bill  for  the 
continuance  in  office  of  the  existing 
deputies  during  their  lives,  notwith- 
standing any  new  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  or  will  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  existing 
Deputy  Clerks  as  joint  principals,  as 
promised  by  the  late  Government  in 
1871 ;  and,  whether  the  Government 
will  introduce  a  scale  of  superannua- 
tion allowance  for  Deputy  Clerks  of  the 
Peace? 

SiK  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land had  already  introduced  a  Bill  defin- 
ing the  duties  and  position  of  these 
officers,  and  if  the  hon.  Gentlemim 
would  refer  to  that  Bill,  which  would 
be  circulated  to-morrow  morning,  he 
would  find  the  information  he  desired. 

INLAND  REVENUE  — FKIENDLT  AND 
BUILDING  SOCIETIES  —  FEES  ON 
CERTIFICATES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  in  the  ar- 
rangement wluch  he  proposes  making, 
in  conjunction  with  the  resident  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Begis- 
trar  General,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
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low  and  uniform  charge  for  the  certifi- 
cates of  deaths  of  members  of  Friendly 
Societies,  he  will  include  in  the  same 
arrangement  the  charge  for  certificates 
of  deaths  of  members  of  BuUding  Socie- 
ties under  Clause  29  of  the  Building 
Society  Act  of  1874? 

The  CHANCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEB,  in  reply,  said,  that  he  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  labouring  under 
a  misapprehension.  The  arrangement 
with  regard  to  the  fees  paid  on  certifi- 
cates of  the  death  of  members  of  friendly 
societies  was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  last 
Session.  The  only  arrangement  he  was 
now  endeavouring  to  make  was  with 
regard  to  the  construction  which  was  to 
be  put  upon  the  words  of  that  statute. 
It  would  not  be  possible  for  him  or  any 
one  else,  without  a  new  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  deal  with  the  case  of  the  mem- 
bers of  building  societies,  as  suggested. 

THE  ROYAL  TITLES  BILL.  , 

QUESTION. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whe- 
ther, in  the  event  of  Her  Majesty  being 
advised  by  Her  Ministers  to  assume  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India,  it  is  Intended 
that  such  title  shall  be  employed  in  all 
public  instmments  and  documents  of 
State  in  which  the  full  statutory  style 
and  title  of  the  Queen  is  now  set  forth, 
and  particularly  in  the  case  of  Writs  of 
Summons  to  Peers  of  Parliament,  Writs 
for  the  Election  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  Patents  for  the 
creation  of  dignities  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Patents  for  the  appointments  to 
offices  in  the  United  Kingdom,  such  as 
those  of  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, the  Law  Officers,  and  the  Judges 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  instruments 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  Bishops  in 
England;  Commissions  for  giving  the 
Eoy^  Assent  to  Acts  of  Parliament ;  in- 
struments relating  to  the  summoning, 
prorogation,  or  dissolution  of  Parliament ; 
documents  authorizing  the  meeting  of 
Convocation;  Commissions  to  Justices 
of  the  Peace  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
Boyal  Commissions  for  inquiry  and 
report  into  matters  not  relating  to  India; 
Patents  for  inventions  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  CommisBions  to  Officers  in 
the  Army ;  Charters  of  Incorporation  or 
for  other  purposes  in  the  United  King- 


dom ;  and  other  like  instruments  issuing 
under  the  authority  of  the  Crown ;  and, 
if  so,  in  what  manner  he  proposes  gene- 
rally to  limit  the  public  use  of  the  title 
of  Empress  to  India  and  Indian  affairs, 
and  to  restrain  its  application  in  respect 
of  acts  of  State  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Mr.  DISEAELI:  Sir,  in  the  event 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  Imperial  title  will  be 
assumed,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
in  the  transaction  of  Yill  affairs  con- 
nected with  the  Indian  Empire,  and  in 
all  communications  abroad.  It  will 
be  assumed  solely  externally,  and  not 
with  respect  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  country;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
details  referred  to,  they  will  be  provided 
for  in  the  Proclamation. 


THE  FACTORY  ACTS— BLEACHWOEKS 
AND  DYEWOEKS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  it  be  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
this  Session  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Factory  Acts  to  the  Bleach  works  and 
Dyeworks  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and, 
if  so,  when  7 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that,  from  the  information  he  had 
received,  he  gathered  that  the  general 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  extension  of 
these  Acts  to  bleachworks  and  dyeworks 
was  that  the  matter,  when  deadt  with, 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole,  and  not 
piecemeal.  That  being  so,  his  present 
intention  was  not  to  advise  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  a  partial  measure  on 
the  subject. 

ARMY— THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY- 
LIEUTENANT   COLONELS.— QUESTION. 

Captaik  NOLAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  the  brigades  of 
Artillery  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar  are 
commanded  by  the  senior  Lieutenant 
Colonels  of  Artillery  at  these  stations ;  if 
the  strength  of  each  of  these  brigades  is 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  an  infantry 
regiment;  and,  further,  if  these  Lieu- 
tenant Colonels  are  allowed  command 
pay  as  at  present  drawd  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant Colonels  conunanding  infantry 
regiments  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  :  Sir,  my 
reply  to  the  first  part  of  the  Question 
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must  be  in  the  affirmative.  As  to  the 
second,  the  strength  of  each  of  these 
brigades  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  an 
Infantry  regiment.  With  regard  to  the 
third,  previous  to  the  let  of  April,  1875, 
the  brigades  at  Malta  and  Gibraltar 
were  commanded  by  the  colonels  on  the 
Staff,  and  the  lieutenant  colonels,  up  to 
that  date,  had  charge  merely  of  sub- 
districts.  Under  the  new  organization, 
these  lieutenant  colonels  Eoyal  Artillery 
do  not  at  present  receive  command  pay 
as  drawn  by  lieutenant  colonels  com- 
manding Infantry  regiments,  but  the  sub- 
ject has  not  been  overlooked,  and  is  now 
under  consideration. 

LI(3ENSIKG  ACT,  1872— BURIAL  CLUBS. 

OXTESTION. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHEEIDAN  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  the  present  state  of  the 
Licensing  Law  does  prevent  members  of 
Burial  Clubs,  who  meet  on  Simdays  at 
their  clubhouse  for  burial  purposes,  from 
having  refreshment,  if  such  clubhouse  is 
a  public  house,  and  the  time  of  such  re- 
freshment is  during  the  hours  of  restric- 
tion? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  point  of  the  question  was, 
whether  the  members  of  a  burial  club 
were  entitled  to  use  a  public-house, 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing, for  the  meetings  of  their  dubs,  as 
though  it  were  their  own  private  house. 
He  believed  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  if  they  went  to  a  public-house, 
they  would  then  be  in  precisely  the 
same  position  as  other  persons,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  their  being  in  the  habit 
of  frequenting  the  public-house  did  not 
take  them  out  of  the  purview  of  the 
Act. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  (IRELAND). 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  STACPOOLE  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  in  relation  to  the  recent 
inquiry  into  the  duties  and  salaries  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  Civil 
Service  in  Ireland,  Whether,  in  cases 
where  reductions  have  been  made  in  the 
establishments,  and  consequent  saving 
of  expense,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  confer  any  benefit  on  the 
officers  retained,  by  proposing  any  in- 
crease of  their  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Qaihorne  Hardy 


Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  Sir,  in  the 
cases  in  which  reductions  have  been 
made  in  the  different  DepartmMits  of  the 
Civil  Service  in  Ireland,  and  additional 
duties  have  been  imposed  upon  the 
officers  who  have  been  retained,  their 
position  and  prospects  have  been  gene- 
rally improved,  the  salaries  now  as- 
signed to  th«n  having  been  fixed  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the 
officers  and  of  the  duties  falling  upon 
them. 

PARLIAMENT  —  PUBLIC     BUSINESS  — 
THE  EASTER  RECESS— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  HUBBARD  said,  it  would  be  for 
the  convenience  of  hon.  Members  to 
know  when  it  was  proposed  to  adjourn 
for  the  Easter  Eecess  ? 

Me.  DISEAELI:  Sir,  the  time  and 
period  of  adjournment  will  depend,  to 
some  extient,  upon  the  progress  of  Public 
Business ;  but,  at  present,  I  hope  that, 
after  the  sitting  on  Monday,  the  10th  of 
April,  the  House  may  adjourn  till  the 
Monday  week. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Audeesoit, 

Mr.  hunt  said,  that  the  Navy 
Estimates  would  be  taken  on  Monday 
next,  and  that  the  Papers  relating  to 
the  Mitiletof  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members  on  Wednesday  morning. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pease, 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  thd 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  would  be  pro- 
ceeded with  on  Thursday. 

WATS  AND  MEANS— FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT.— COMMITTEE. 

Wats  ash  Means  eontidered  in  Com- 
mittee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

The  CHANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Mr.  Eaikes,  before  I  b^in  to 
lay  before  the  Committee  the  Statement 
which  I  have  to  present,  I  would  beg 
permission  to  say  a  very  few  words 
with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
introduced  the  Budget  of  last  year.  It 
will  be  in  the  recoUection  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  I  stated  last  year  the  amount 
of  the  estimated  Expenditure,  and  the 
amount  of  the  estimated  Eevenue ;  and 
taking  the  amount  of  the  estimated  Eeve- 
nue according  to  the  oarefrd  calculations 
that  had  been  made  by  the  Heads  of  the 
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different  BerenueDepartments.Ibroug'lit 
the  two  estimates  of  Bevenue  and  £x- 
penditare  to  within  about  £400,000  one 
of  the  other — that  is  to  say,  I  reckoned 
I  shoold  have  a  surolas  of  a  little  mOTe 
than  £400,000.  I  proposed,  in  my 
speech,  to  take  off  some  £60,000  for  re- 
missions of  taxation,  reducing  the  surplus 
to  about  £340,000  or  £360,000,  and  I 
proposed,  also,  to  make  a  provision  for 
the  Debt,  which  involved  a  further  de- 
duction, bringing  down  the  surplus  to 
about  £100,000.  At  the  same  time,  I 
stated  to  the  Ck>mmittee  that  I  had  not 
induded  in  the  Estimates  which  I  pro- 
posed to  them  any  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates, and  that  I  had  not  even  made 
provision  for  one  large  Supplementary 
Estimate  that  I  knew  would  be  required 
— ^namely,  on  the  Irish  Education  Vote. 
But  I  said,  at  the  same  time,  that,  al- 
though by  the  course  I  was  pursuing  I 
was  leaving  myself  for  the  moment  a 
somewhat  narrow  margin,  or  even  with 
the  prospect  of  a  deficiency,  I  was  con- 
fident that  the  Estimates  which  I  sub- 
mitted were  so  moderately  framed,  and 
I  also  felt  confident  that  the  prospects 
of  the  year  justified  me  in  anticipating 
BO  much  larger  a  revenue  than  was  esti- 
mated, that  I  was  very  willing  to  place 
the  matter  before  the  Committee  on 
those  terms.  I  was  willing  to  make  no 
roecial  provision  for  Supplementary 
Estimates,  but  to  trust  to  the  growth 
of  the  Bevenue  in  order  to  meet 
them,  not  anticipating  how  I  should 
apportion  that  growth  as  between  Cus- 
toms and  Excise,  because  I  felt  that 
there  was  g^at  uncertainty  as  to  the 
heads  under  which  growth  might  accrue, 
but  trusting  confidently  that  in  course  of 
the  year  ue  growth  would  be  found 
sufficient,  or  more  than  sufficient,  to  cover 
the  charges  I  should  have  to  meet. 
Well,  the  Committee  accepted  that  view ; 
but  it  was  subsequently  criticized  and 
commented  upon,  not  only  by  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  but  by  various  other 
hon.  Gentlemen,  who  considered  that  I 
was  taking  a  novel  and  rather  adven- 
turous course.  Hon.  Gentlemen  will  see 
what  the  result  of  the  year  has  been. 
They  will  see  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
anticipations  I  then  made  have  beoi 
justified  by  the  result.  They  will  see 
that  the  Estimates  submitted  to  the 
Committee  have  been  very  largely  ex- 
ceeded by  the  actual  produce  of  the 
Bevenue,  and  they  will   also  observe 


that  while  I  was  justified,  as  the  result 
showed,  in  anticipating  a  large  increase 
of  Bevenue,  I  was  also  justified  in  the 
caution  I  displayed  in  not  attempting  to 
apportion  it  under  the  two  great  items 
of  Customs  and  Excise,  for,  whereas, 
the  revenue  from  Customs  has  lai^ely 
exceeded  my  estimate,  the  revenue  from 
Excise  has  fallen  short  of  it ;  and  I  felt 
at  the  time,  and  expressed  at  the  time 
my  belief,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  endea- 
vour to  say  whether  he  would  rely  upon 
increase  from  one  particular  branch  of 
the  Bevenue  or  another.  Therefore,  if 
I  were  disposed  to  justify  my  conduct 
last  year  by  the  result,  I  apprehend  that 
I  should  have  a  complete  justification. 
But  I  must  frankly  say  this — that  I 
should  be  exceedingly  sony  to  allow 
myself  in  such  a  case  as  this  to  appeal 
only  to  the  result  as  a  justification  for  the 
course  I  then  pursued.  For  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  that  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  in  any  case  do  the 
same  thing;  he  might  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  re<^on  on  a  surplus  the  grounds 
of  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  ex- 
plain, and  if,  in  the  course  of  events, 
that  surplus  was  realized,  he  might  come 
forward  and  say — ' '  1  was  right."  I  con- 
sider that  that  in  itself  would  be  a  most 
unjustifiable  course  for  any  Finance 
Muiister  to  take,  and  it  is  one  which  I 
shoidd  never  be  prepared  either  to 
adopt  or  to  justify.  I  conceive  that  the 
only  grounds  on  which  my  action  last 
year  was  justified  were  that  I  had  before 
me  sufficient  information  to  enable  me  to 
form  a  very  sound  and  certain  forecast 
that  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
Bevenue;  and  coming  forward  on  my 
own  responsibility,  supported  as  I  was 
by  the  authority  of  my  financial  advisers, 
I  was  just  as  much  justified  in  saying  to 
the  Committee — "This  is  likely  to  be 
the  Bevenue  of  the  whole  year,"  as 
"  This  wlU  be  the  Bevenue  of  the  Cus- 
toms and  that  of  the  Excise."  And, 
therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  in 
any  other  year  I  should  be  ready  to 
follow  the  same  course  as  last  year,  pro- 
vided the  circumstances  were  simuar, 
and  justified  it. 

Having  said  so  much  in  introduction, 
I  would  now  call  attention  to  my  esti- 
mate of  the  Bevenue  for  1875-6.  My 
estimoteof  the  Bevenue  wa8£75,625,000, 
but  it  proved  to  be  £77,131,693,  show- 
ing an  excess  of  Bevenue  over  Estimate 
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of  £  1 ,  506, 693.  The  Expenditure  which 
I  estimated  in  my  Budget,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  increased  charge  for 
the  Debt,  at  £75,522,000,  was  after- 
,wards  increased  in  the  course  of  the  Ses- 
sion by  Supplementary  Estimates  which 
made  a  total — the  amount  voted  in  the 
Appropriation  Act— of  £77,002,896.  The 
Expenditure  proved  to  be  £76,421,773, 
being  less  than  the  sum  voted  in  the 
Appropriation  Act  by  £581,123,  but 
greater  than  my  Budget  Estimate  by 
£899,773,  or  nearly  £900,000,  and  the 
result  is,  taking  the  Bevenue  at 
£77,131,693  and  the  Expenditure  at 
£76,421,773,  you  get  a  surplus  of 
£709,920,  or  nearly  £710,000,  and  that 
is  the  net  result  of  the  year. 

I  will  now  go  more  into  details.  The 
estimated  revenue  from  Customs  and 
Excise  was  £19,500,000 ;  but  the  actual 
result  is  £20,020,000,  and  the  excess  of 
Customs  over  the  estimate  therefore  is 
£520,000.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  I  must 
inform  the  Committee  that  the  excess  of 
the  Customs  revenue  was  considerably 
larger  than  that,  for  there  are  payments 
which  have  to  be  made  between  ihe  two 
great  Departments  of  Inland  Bevenue 
and  Customs,  and  in  the  last  financial 
year  a  change  was  introduced  as  to  the 
time  when  those  payments  were  made, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Customs 
paid  £140,000  over  to  the  Excise  which 
otherwise  the  Excise  would  not  have  re- 
ceived. The  Committee  must  therefore 
remember,  when  we  compare  the  receipts 
of  the  year,  that  the  Customs  are 
£140,000  worse  and  the  Excise  £140,000 
better  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been,  and  that  consequently  there  was 
really  an  increase  on  the  Customs  of 
£660,000.  The  estimate  of  Excise  re- 
venuewa8£27, 740,000 ;  the  actual  result 
was  £27,626,000,  being  a  deficiency  of 
£114,000.  And  when  you  add  to  that 
deficiency  the  £140,000  which  I  have 
mentioned,  the  total  deficiency  of  the 
Excise  below  the  estimate  was  £254,000. 
Taking  these  two  Departments  together, 
as  you  ought  to  do,  I  find  that  the  excess 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise  together  over 
my  estimates  was  £406,000.  The  prin- 
cipal item  of  increase  in  the  Excise,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  is  the  Spirit  revenue, 
which  shows  an  increase  of  £610,000 
over  last  year.  There  is  an  increase 
in  the  Tea  duty  of  £133,000;  on 
Tobacco  of  £320,000 ;  the  increase 
on    Malt   and   Sugar   for  brewing   is 
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£70,000,  whilst  on  Wines  there  is  a  de- 
crease of  £40,000.  I  may  here  mention 
that  in  some  respects  the  last  quikrter  of 
the  year  has  been  unsatisfactory  in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  quarter.  In 
the  quarter  ended  the  31st  of  March  the 
revenue  from  Excise,  compared  with  last 
year,  fell  off  £170,000.  The  payments 
into  the  Exchequer  show  a  greater 
falling-off,  because  of  the  Inland  Be- 
venue paying  last  year  into  the  Exche- 
quer more  than  they  received.  Malt  in 
the  quarter  fell  off  £164,000 ;  Bailways, 
£58,000 ;  Sugar  used  in  brewing,  £5,000 
—in  all  £227,000.  Excise  Spirits,  how- 
ever, increased  £55,000,  so  that  the  net 
falling-off  is  £172,000.  The  correspon- 
ding quarter  of  last  year  showed  an  in- 
crease of  over  £300,000.  In  Stamps  the 
increase  on  the  year  was  £412,000. 
That  on  the  quarter  was  £82,000— that 
is  to  say,  the  rate  on  the  year  was  main- 
tained. In  Customs  the  increase  on  the 
year  was  £850,000;  that  of  the  last 
quarter  was  £208,000.  Although  the 
quarter  compares  favourably  with  the 
March  quarter  of  last  year,  it  ought  to 
have  compared  more  favourably,  because 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  March 
quarter  last  year  had  a  Good  Friday,  a 
Bank  Holiday,  and  no  29th  of  February ; 
therefore,  the  March  quarter  of  this 
year,  which  escaped  the  diet  non  and  had 
the  29th  of  February,  ought  to  show  a  re- 
bounding revenue ;  in  fact,  however,  the 
rate  of  increase  had  ceased  or  retro- 
graded. There  are,  therefore,  indica- 
tions that  are  not  altogether  satisfactory 
in  the  condition  of  the  revenue  of  the 
last  quarter.  Turning  to  the  other 
heads  of  revenue.  Stamps,  according  to 
my  estimate,  were  taken  at  £10,600,000 ; 
they  actually  produced  £11,002,000,  op 
£402,000  more  than  the  estimate,  and 
abeut  £460,000  more  than  last  year. 
The  Land  Tax  and  House  Duty  I  esti- 
mated at  £2,450,000;  they  produced 
£2,496,000,  being  £46,000  more  than  the 
estimate.  The  I^perty  and  Income  Tax 
I  estimated  to  produce  £3,900,000 ;  they 
produced  £4,109,000,  being  £209,000 
more  than  the  estimate,  and  only 
£197,000  less  than  last  year,  in  spite  of 
the  reduction  of  the  Income  Tax.  The 
Post  Office  was  estimated  at  £5,750,000 ; 
it  produced  £5,950,000,  being  £200,000 
more  than  the  estimate.  The  Telegraph 
Service  was  estimated  at  £1,200,000 ;  it 
produced  £1,245,000,  being  £45,000 
more  than  the  estimate.    Crown  Lands 
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were  estimated  at  £385,000 ;  they  pro- 
duced £395,000,  being  £10,000  more 
than  the  estimate.  And  Miscellaneous, 
estimated  at  £4,100,000,  produced 
£4,288,693,  being  £188,()93  more  than 
the  estimate.  The  irhole  Bevenue  for 
the  jear  1875-6,  as  I  have  said,  I  esti- 
mated at  £75,625,000;  the  actual  Re- 
venue •was  £77,131,693,  or  £1,620,693 
more  than  the  estimate,  or,  deducting 
the  decrease  on  the  Excise  estimate  of 
£114,000,  £1,606,693,  being  £2,209,000 
more  than  the  produce  of  last  year. 

Now,  Sir,  I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  at  the  time  I  brought  in  the  Budget 
of  last  year  I  had  foreseen  that  there 
would  be  Supplementary  Estimates. 
There  always  are  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates, and  under  our  present  system 
there  always  must  be  Supplementary 
Estimates,  because  we  have  adopted  the 
very  proper  and  business-like  proceed- 
ing of  voting  our  Estimates  as  early  as 
we  can,  and  of  carrying  nothing  over 
from  the  preceding  year.  Therefore,  as 
in  the  course  of  the  year  circumstances 
in  one  Department  or  another  require  it. 
Supplementary  Estimates  are  necessary. 
The  only  way  in  which  that  could  be 
avoided  would  be  by  taking  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  larger  Estimates 
which  would  cover  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  anticipated,  and  to  do  that, 
the  Committee  will  see,  would  not  be  a 
very  business-like,  and  would  perhaps 
be  rather  an  extravagant,  arrangement. 
But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  there  always 
are  and  will  be  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates, there  always  are,  and  must 
be  savings,  and  in  regard  to  them  I 
have  heaxd  it  remarked  in  public  that 
the  savings  promised  last  year  have 
gone  the  way  of  all  savings.  That,  of 
course,  is  in  one  sense  true,  for  they  have 
gone  into  the  Exchequer.  But  u  it>  is 
meant  that  there  were  no  savings  last 
year  it  is  untrue,  because  the  savings 
last  year  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£580,000.  But  there  were  Supplement- 
ary Estimates,  and  they  were  very  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  anything  I  had 
contemplated  at  the  time  I  brought  in 
the  Budget  last  year.  For  instance,  the 
Irish  Education  Estimate,  which  I  had 
expected  would  amount  to  £120,000, 
was  raised  to  £185,000  by  the  grant  to 
teachers.  Then  there  was  the  grant  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India— £60,000 
for  presents,  and  £48,000  for  the  expe- 


dition. Then  there  was  a  very  large 
sum — no  less  than  £60,000 — to  make 
up  the  Police  grant.  Besides  this,  there 
was — what  I  had  no  reason  to  anticipate 
—the  Navy  excess  of  £238,000,  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  explained  in  his  State- 
ment the  other  evening,  and  £500,000 
recently  voted  for  setUing  the  account 
long  out-standing  between  the  War 
Office  and  the  India  Office.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  that  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  amount  to  something  like 
£1,500,000,  and,  taking  off  the  savings, 
an  excess  of  Expenditure  amoimtiug  to 
£927,000  is  left. 

I  shall  now  run  through  the  total 
Expenditure  of  last  year  under  the  dif- 
ferent heads.  The  Debt  was  estimated 
at  £27,470,000;  the  actual  amount 
charged  was  £27,444,000.  The  Con- 
solidated Fund  Charges  were  estimated 
at  £1,590,000,  and  they  only  amounted 
to  £1,567,000.  The  reason  why  the 
charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  vary 
is  this — they  vary  according  to  the  de- 
mands from  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  We 
are  bound  to  keep  a  certain  balance. 
The  Army  was  estimated  to  take 
£14,678,000;  it  took  £14,677,000,  being 
a  saving  of  nearly  £  1 00,000.  The  Pur- 
chase Vote  took  £501,638,  being  a  sav- 
ing on  the  estimate  of  £134,000.  The 
Navy,  which  was  taken  at  £10,825,194, 
took  £11,063,000,  including  the  Supple- 
mentary Estimate.  The  Civil  Services, 
which  were  estimated  at  £12,656,000, 
took  £13,119,000.  The  Customs  and 
Inland  Bevenue  took  exactly  what  they 
were  estimated  at— £2,694,393.  The 
Post  Office,  which  was  taken  at 
£3,036,000,  only  came  to  £2,982,000; 
and  the  Telegraph  Service,  which  was 
estimated  at  £1,098,000,  came  to 
£1,022,000,  so  that  I  am  able  to  con- 
gratulate my  noble  Friend  the  Post- 
master Qeneral  on  having  kept  his  ex- 
penditure within  the  estimate,  and  hav- 
ing brought  in  a  revenue  considerably 
above  the  estimate.  The  Telegraph 
Service,  I  hope,  has  now  turned  the 
comer,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  glad  to  gain  that  infor- 
mation. The  Packet  Service  was  taken 
at  £878,000 ;  it  cost  £884,054.  There 
are  two  other  items: — There  is  the 
£500,000  for  adjusting  the  account  be- 
tween the  War  Office  and  the  India 
Office ;  and  there  is  also  a  sum  of  about 
£76,000  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  the 
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Suez  Oanal  Shares,  whicli  are  also 
brought  into  the  Expenditure  of  last 
year.  The  sum  of  £4,000,000  was 
raised  bj  loan,  but  the  balance  of 
£76,000  has  been  paid  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary Revenue  of  the  year. 

Well,  now,  having  gone  through  the 
heads  of  the  items  of  Expenditure,  I 
vish  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  them, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  first. 
The  Budget  Estimate  of  Debt  was 
£27,470,000.  The  actual  amount  was 
only  £27,444,000.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
amount  required  for  interest  is  some- 
thing less  than  was  calculated,  but  the 
Committee  will  like  to  know  what  the 
effect  of  the  new  Sinking  Fund  has 
been.  It  will  be  remembered  that  I 
estimated  the  surplus  at  £255,000;  in 
point  of  fact,  it  was  raised  to  £280,000. 
That  has  been  the  amount  available  and 
applicable,  and  of  this  amount  there 
has  been  handed  over  to  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  £250,000  to  buy 
up  and  cancel  Stock  created  for  the  Tele- 
graphs; and  the  rest,  above  £30,000, 
will  be  applicable  for  cancelling  Stock 
in  due  course.  We  were  taunted  last 
year  with  having  devised  what  would 
be  altogether  a  futile  fund.  It  was 
said — "The  true  way  to  provide  for  re- 
duction of  Debt  is  by  the  surplus  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  much  better  to  allow 
your  surplus  to  be  applied  in  the  old 
way."  But  what  I  have  to  point  out  is 
that  under  the  old  system  nothing  would 
have  gone  to  the  reiduotiou  of  the  Debt, 
because,  although  there  is  the  surplus 
of  £700,000  Bevenue  over  ordinaiy  Ex- 
penditure, yet,  inasmuch  as  £4,000,000 
has  been  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Suez  CanEil  Shares  out  of  the  Consolida- 
ted Fund,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  surplus 
at  all  applicable  under  the  old  system  to 
the  redemption  of  Debt.  The  £4,000,000 
is,  indeed,  provided  for  by  loan,  and  the 
annuity  of  £200,000  to  be  paid  by  the 
Khedive  is  set  against  that  for  interest ; 
but,  to  keep  our  proceedings  regular,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  assume  that 
burden  on  ourselves — it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  make  the  payment  fall  in  the 
regular  course  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
The  question  will  be  asked,  what  be- 
comes of  the  £700,000?  It  goes  to 
strengthen  the  balances  in  the  Exche- 
quer. We  do  intend  to  make  a  certain 
provision  out  of  it  towards  the  reduction 
of  the  Debt,  in  this  form ;  we  have  ap- 
plied £200,000  out  of  the  balances  of 
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the  Exchequer  to  the  payment  for  local 
barracks.  My  right  hon.  Friend  opposite 
(Mr.  Childers)  is  aware  that  the  char^ 
for  local  barracks  may  be,  and  usually  is, 
met  by  the  creation  of  &esh  Debt.  It  is 
legal  to  provide  for  it  out  of  the  balances 
in  the  Exchequer,  and,  as  there  is  a  sum 
of  £200,000,  it  is  better  to  use  it  than 
add  to  the  Debt. 

I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  tbe 
mode  in  which  the  charge  for  the  Debt 
wUl  be  stated  in  the  present  Budget  and 
in  future  Budgets.  Formerly,  it  has 
been  the  habit  to  charge  the  item  of 
interest  and  that  for  the  management  of 
the  Debt  in  a  single  sum ;  we  now  pro- 
pose to  charge  these  items  under  three 
heads.  They  will  stand  in  this  way  in 
the  Estimates  for  1876-7.  For  our  Debt 
proper  there  will  be  the  interest  of 
£27,700,000,  £300,000  more  than  last 
year,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  we  have 
passed ;  secondly,  there  will  be  for  tem- 
porary Debt  £150,000  ;  and  thirdly,  for 
Debt  incurred  for  local  loans,  £160,000. 
What  is  the  temporary  Debt  ?  Tempo- 
rary Debt  is  the  £150,000  which  we 
shedl  have  to  pay  as  interest  upon  the 
£4,000,000  which  is  to  be  created  as  a 
new  Debt  for  a  limited  number  of  years 
on  account  of  the  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Shares.  We  have  to  provide  that 
under  a  chaise  for  Debt.  A  sum  of 
corresponding  amouiit  wUl  be  received 
in  the  Miscellaneous  Bevenue  from  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt ;  but  we  think  it  best 
to  keep  the  matter  separate  and  mani- 
festly before  the  eyes  of  Parliament. 
We  desire  to  keep  this  clearly  outside 
the  charge  for  the  present  Debt;  and 
although  we  reckon  with  great  confi- 
dence upon  the  continuous  and  punctual 
payment  of  the  revenue  which  the  Khe- 
dive of  Eg3q)t  has  bound  himself  to 
pay  us,  we  include  that  as  one  of  the 
receipts  of  Miscellaneous  Bevenue,  and 
we  make  our  calculations  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking 
fund  on  the  £4,000,000.  The  amount 
that  will  have  to  be  paid  this  present 
year  will  be  £150,000,  and  the  amount 
the  Khedive  will  have  to  pay  in 
the  course  of  the  year  will  be 
£200,000,  of  which,  however,  we  shall 
not  receive  above  £160,000,  the  balance 
going  to  the  Messrs.  Bothsohild.  We 
tibereforehave  an  amount  whidh  balances 
that  temporary  Debt,  but,  as  I  said,  we 
think  it  very  important  to  keep  this 
temporary  Debt  outside  the  provision 
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for  the  permanent  Debt;  and  I  am 
anxious  to  impress  upon  Uie  Committee 
'what  has  been  the  character  and  the 
change  in  the  progress  of  our  Debt 
arrangements  of  late  years. 

With  regard  to  the  permanent  Debt 
of  the  country,  we  have  for  a  great 
number  of  years  borne  the  charge  for 
interest,  and  from  time  to  time  have 
made  arrangements,  either  by  way  of 
the  operation  of  the  old  Sinking  Fund 
or  by  the  way  of  Terminable  Annuities, 
for  tiie  reduction  of  that  Debt.  Beyond 
these  provisions  for  the  payment  of  the 
Debt  charge,  it  has  until  lately  been  the 
general  practice  of  Parliament  to  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  the  year  out  of  the 
Supplies  of  the  year ;  but  of  late  years 
a  system  has  made  its  way  into  notice, 
and  has  been  adopted  in  several  cases, 
of  not  providing  for  certain  services  out 
of  the  Supplies  of  a  single  year,  but  of 
.spreading  the  charge  for  them  over  a 
number  of  years,  and  of  making  provi- 
sion for  some  g^eat  work  by  borrowing 
money  and  repaying  it  by  the  creation 
of  Terminable  Annuities.  The  most 
notable  case  in  which  this  was  done  was 
in  making  provision  for  the  expense  of 
the  Fortifications.  I  remember  at  the 
time  it  was  proposed  that  I,  being 
younger  and  also  in  a  less  responsible 
position  than  I  am  in  now,  protested 
against  the  principle  being  introduced ; 
I  protested  against  the  principle  of 
borrowing  a  large  sum  for  this  purpose 
and  concealing  this  payment,  as  it  were, 
£rom  Parliament  by  making  it  a  charge 
on  the  Debt.  In  that  protest  I  pushed 
my  arguments  perhaps  a  little  too  far, 
and  further  than  they  would  bear ;  but 
I  believe  substantially  I  was  right  in  the 
view  I  took;  and  that  it  would  be  a 
mischievous  practice,  if  we  were  to  allow 
ourselves  to  faU  into  it,  of  providing  for 
any  expense  which  it  was  inconvenient 
to  meet  out  of  the  Supplies  of  the  year 
by  raising  a  temporary  loan,  and  prac- 
tically concealing  the  amount  of  the 
charge  from  the  eyes  of  Parliament  and 
of  the  public  by  mixing  it  up  with  the 
ordinary  charge  for  the  permanent 
Debt.  I  think  it  is  important  in  all 
these  matters,  and  especially  when  they 
become  large,  to  have  a  clear  and 
distinct  system  of  finance,  and  that  we 
should  lay  before  Parliament  our 
accounts  and  balance  sheets,  our  esti- 
mates and  results,  in  a  form  which 
makes  it  perfectly  competent  for  all  who 


look  at  them  to  see  how  we  are 
spending  money  and  where  it  is  going. 
I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
raising  of  money  for  important  works, 
such  as  fortifications  and  local  barracks, 
by  raising  the  sum  which  is  to  be 
paid  o£f  within  a  limited  number  of 
years  is  an  unsound  principle  ;  I  think 
it  is  even  a  sound  principle  and  a  good 
principle;  I  think  it  would  be  absurd 
that,  for  a  work  spread  over  a  number 
of  years  and  which  would  be  of  g^eat 
benefit  to  our  successors  as  well  as  our- 
selves, we  should  in  a  single  year  make 
an  enormous  addition  to  our  taxation, 
and  then  in  the  next  year  have  to  take 
it  off,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a  large 
piece  of  valuable  land  or  for  the  con- 
struction of  some  great  work  which 
required  to  be  immediately  provided. 
Therefore  I  do  not  object  to  the  principle 
of  raising  a  sum  of  money  in  tbat  way. 
What  I  think  you  should  do  is  this — 
For  the  services  that  ought  to  come,  say, 
upon  the  Army  Vote,  or  upon  the  Office 
of  Works  Vote,  or  any  other  Vote,  it 
would  be  your  best  principle  to  borrow 
the  money,  to  assess  the  charge,  and, 
having  done  so,  to  spread  that  charge 
over  a  certain  number  of  years  by 
providing  for  it  by  Votes  in  the  Esti- 
mates to  which  it  properly  belongs. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Forti- 
fications, instead  of  providing  for  the 
annual  charge  as  a  charge  upon  Debt, 
you  would  provide  the  sum  required 
by  a  Vote  on  the  Army  Estimates; 
and  the  cost  of  purchasing  land  for  some 
g^reat  public  works  you  would  charge  to 
the  Works  Department.  But  in  any 
case  what  I  desire  is  that  you  should  not 
allow — now  that  we  have  introduced  and 
established  this  principle  of  defining  the 
sum  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  reduction  of  Debt — 
I  hope  we  shall  not  allow  the  principle 
to  be  infringed  by  what  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  practice— the  raising  of  sums 
for  particular  services,  and  allowing  the 
charge  of  them  to  fall  upon  the  charge  for 
the  Debt.  And,  therefore,  with  regard 
to  the  Vote  for  the  purchase  of  the  Suez 
Oanal  Shares,  although,  in  one  sense,  we 
hope  the  receipts  will  balance  the  outlay, 
as  we  have  estimated,  we  treat  it  as 
a  debt,  and  we  keep  it  outside  the 
£27,700,000. 

Then  there  is  the  third  item,  and  that 
is  the  money  which  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  public  local  loans.    And  here  I 
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am  anxious  to  call  tte  seriouB  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  progress  of  this 
expenditure.  Some  years  ago  there  was 
a  system  under  -which  the  demands  which 
were  made  for  assistance  from  the  public 
funds  were  limited  to  the  cases  in  which 
there  were  works  to  be  undertaken  in 
which  it  was  desirable  to  raise  money 
on  good  security,  but  under  circum- 
stances which  made  it  difficult  to  borrow 
in  the  open  market,  and  application  was 
made  to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners for  the  amount  required. 
They  had  a  very  limited  sum  at  their 
disposal,  and  according  to  the  regulations 
in  force  they  could  only  lend  that  money 
at  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  interest 
— I  think,  6  per  cent.  There  were,  by 
degrees,  exceptions  introduced  ;  and 
first  of  all  came  the  harbours  of  re- 
fuge, and  then  one  thing  and  then  ano- 
ther; until  by  degrees,  as  Parliament  was 
anxious  to  encourage  localities  to  incur 
expenditure  for  purposes  which  seemed 
to  be  of  national  importance,  clauses 
were  included  in  Acts  of  Parliament, 
passed  from  time  to  time,  which  although 
of  the  very  simplest  appearance,  yet  had 
the  effect  of  giving  one  party  and  ano- 
ther party,  for  this  purpose  and  the 
other  purpose,  a  right  to  come  to  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  and 
say — "You  must,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  and  directions  of  Parliament, 
advance  us  money  at  the  easy  rate  of  3^ 
per  cent."  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr. 
Hubbard)  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Hankey),  and  other 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  served  so  long 
and  with  such  great  advantage  to  the 
public  upon  that  body,  began  to  find 
themselves  placed  in  a  position  of  great 
embarrassment.  They  found,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  they  had  a  too  limited  sum  at 
their  disposal,  and  they  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  oppressed  by  these  applications, 
which  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  refuse 
without  seeming  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the 
intentions  of  Parliament.  By  degrees 
matters  became  considerably  strained  as 
between  the  different  Departments,  con- 
cerned. Naturally,  the  Local  Oovem- 
ment  Board  was  anxious  in  every  way 
to  promote  sanitary  improvement,  and 
to  urg^  the  locality  to  undertake  works 
that  were  of  importance ;  and  naturally, 
the  locality  would  say — "Having  under- 
taken to  do  this  work  at  the  instance  of 
the  Government,   let  us  raise  money, 
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and  ask  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  support  us  in  our  application  for 
its  advance  on  easy  terms."  The 
Loan  Commissioners  would  feel  them- 
selves in  a  difficulty  under  such  demands, 
and  the  Exchequer  was  placed  in  a  diffi- 
culty ;  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  find  the  money  so  called  for,  and 
it  often  happened  that  large  sums  were 
called  for  which  we  were  not  at  aU  pre- 
pared to  lend.  Of  late  years  the  pres- 
sure for  social  improvements — and  social 
improvements  wluch  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money — has  induced  a  very  large  exten- 
sion of  this  principle  of  borrowing 
money ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  we  found  ourselved  exposed, 
we  last  year  introduced  and  passed  a 
Bill  which  was  intended  to  regulate  the 
system  of  loans.  The  principles  of  that 
Bill  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  briefly 
mention.  In  the  first  place,  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Acts  are  amended  and  con- 
solidated; in  the  second  place.  Parlia- 
ment is  to  be  informed  each  year  of 
the  progress  of  loan  transactions;  thirdly. 
Parliament  wiU  provide 'each  year  the 
sum  required  for  loans,  and  old  running 
loans  which  have  hitherto  escaped  the 
attention  of  Parliament  are  now  con- 
demned, and  will  be  put  an  end  to. 
Fourthly,  Parliament  will  be  empowered 
yearly  to  borrow  what  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  make  loans,  and  no  loan 
is  to  be  remitted  or  compounded  without 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  This  was 
one  of  the  great  evils — that  pressure  was 
constantly  put  upon  the  Treasury  to  re- 
mit or  compound  aloan  whichParUament 
had  granted,  but  about  which  it  would 
hear  nothing  more.  In  the  next  place, 
the  estimates  are-to  be  sent  in  by  the  31st 
of  December  &om  all  bodies  and  corpora- 
tions intending  to  apply  for  loans  in  the 
succeeding  financial  year.  Next,  the 
interest  and  the  principal  of  the  loans 
have  been  separated,  and  this  is  a  very 
important  point  to  which  I  must  again 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 
In  former  times  the  money  that  was  lent 
out  was  repaid,  and  repaid  with  interest, 
but  the  interest  was  not  separated  from 
the  principal  that  was  repaid,  and  there- 
fore that  interest  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Exchequer  without  Pailiament 
knowing  anything  about  it,  or  having 
its  attention  call&i  to  it.  There  was 
thus  provided  a  fund,  which  was  con- 
stantly tuicumulating  in  the  Exchequer ; 
it  was  properly  Bevenue,  but  it  remained 
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to  be  made  use  of  bj  any  one  who  wished 
to  deal  with  it  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  deal  with  the  Exche- 
quer balances.  In  consequence  of  that, 
it  would  sometimes  happen  that  the  Ex- 
chequer was  80  full  of  money  earned  in 
this  way,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  justify  himself  to  the 
House — I  have  known  it  done  by  high 
authority — in  estimating  for  a  defici- 
ency ;  "  because,"  he  would  say,  "  my 
balances  are  so  good,  that  I  can  very 
well  afford  to  spare  a  large  sum  out  of 
them."  Well,  that  is  a  system  which  is 
now  put  an  end  to,  because  the  interest 
is  now  separated  &om  the  principal.  The 
interest  is  now  put,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 
the  Bevenue,  and  it  amounts  to  a  sum 
of  £500,000  or  £600,000  at  the  present 
time,  and  as  it  g^es  on,  it  will  become 
an  increasingly  important  source  of 
Berenue.  Besides  that,  we  have  now 
the  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  loan 
assets  of  the  country  are.  We  have  ob- 
tained fairly  exhaustive  Betums  of  the 
loan  transactions  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  system  in  1 792  to  the  present 
time,  and  we  are  now  preparing  the 
amount  of  irrecoverable  balances  after  a 
minute  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
each  case.  Lastly,  the  Controller  and 
Auditor  General  now  has  these  matters 
submitted  to  him,  and  looks  into  these 
accounts.  In  addition  to  these  improve- 
ments, which  I  shall  have  to  speak  of 
more  fully  on  another  occasion,  when  I 
bring  forward,  as  I  hope  to  do  after 
Easter,  a  BUI  authorizing  the  raising  all 
the  loans  for  the  purposes  of  next  year, 
I  shall  then  be  able  to  show  more  fully 
what  the  probable  working  of  the  system 
is.  Without  going  more  into  detail, 
therefore,  at  the  present  time,  I  shall  just 
say  this — ^that  tibe  effect  of  what  has 
been  done  has  called  forth  a  most  luxu- 
riant crop  of  claimants  for  assistance  of 
this  kind.  I  am  told  that  the  applica- 
tions to  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners do  not  fall  far  short  of 
£10,000,000,  and  that  there  are,  besides, 
other  applications  which  will  be  made 
to  the  Public  Works  by  the  persons  who 
have  charge  of  this  matter  in  Ireland,  so 
that  in  all  probability  these  demands  will 
not  faU  short  of  £11,000,000.  That 
only  indicates  the  way  in  which  persons 
not  knowing  exactly  what  they  may 
want  will  be  sure  to  ask  for  enough.  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  anything  like  that 
amotmt  will  be  required,  and  I  do  not 


make  provision  for  anything  of  the  sort 
in  the  Budget,  nor  indeed  would  it  be 
possible  to  ask  Parliament  to  authorize 
any  loan  for  so  very  large  an  amount 
as  that.  I  have  no  doubt,  however, 
it  will  be  something  like  £3,000,000 
which  will  have  to  be  provided.  I  do 
not  pledge  myself  to  the  amount,  because 
it  will  have  to  be  discussed  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill,  but  I  mention  it  now 
in  order  to  account  for  the  item  which 
I  spoke  of— of  £160,000  as  the  charge 
for  the  interest  on  local  loans.  The 
principle  of  the  matter  is  one  which  is 
really  outside  the  finances  of  the  year, 
yet  it  is  one  which  always  ought  to  be 
brought  before  Parliament,  and  which 
Parliament  ought  to  be  aware  of  when 
it  is  dealing  with  its  finance  as  it  does 
in  the  Budget.  The  principle  upon 
which  we  ought  to  go  in  these  matters 
is  to  charge  everything  we  can,  explain- 
ing, of  course,  how  much  of  it  is  really  a 
charge  for  the  year  upon  the  transac- 
tions of  the  year,  and  how  much  stands 
apart  and  is  otherwise  regarded.  There- 
fore, I  shall  make  this  provision  dis- 
tinctly and  separately  for  the  interest  of 
the  money  required  for  local  loans. 

As  I  am  now  speaking  of  these  matters 
I  must  refer  to  another  topic,  which  is 
the  state  of  the  balances  in  the  Exche- 
quer. The  balances  in  the  Exchequer 
are  at  this  moment,  I  think,  literally 
£5,119,000 ;  but  I  must  take  them  at  a 
higher  figure,  because  by  Friday  next 
we  shall  receive  £700,000,  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  Exchequer  in  respect 
of  advances  which  have  been  made  by 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners  to 
meet  the  payment  for  the  Suez  Canal 
Shares.  It  was  the  National  Debt  Com- 
missioners who  advanced  the  £4,000,000, 
which  advances  were  to  be  made  at  such 
times  as  might  be  most  convenient  for 
them.  They  were  receiving  the  money  in 
part  out  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund,  which 
was  coming  to  them  at  different  dates, 
and  the  payment  for  advances  made  to 
the  Exchequer  were  to  be  regelated 
according  to  the  dates  most  convenient 
to  them.  It  was  found  that  the  last  pay- 
ments were  most  conveniently  made  on 
the  7th  April,  and  in  the  Act  passed  pro- 
viding for  the  sum,  provision  was  made 
for  allowing  the  payment  to  take  place 
on  the  7th  April,  and  therefore  I  treated 
the  Exchequer  balance  as  £5,819,000. 
That  is  a  small  amount.  When  I 
first  came  to  the  office  I  now  hold,  two 
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years  ago,  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer 
were  £7,442,000.  Since  then  the  trans- 
actions have  been  as  follows :  —  "We 
have,  on  the  one  hand,  received  a  sur- 
plus revenue  in  two  years  of  £  1 ,  303, 000 ; 
-we  have  received  on  different  advances 
repaid,  £163,000;  we  have  borrowed 
£850,000  for  fortifications  and  local  bar- 
racks, and  £3,200,000  for  the  purpose 
of  making  advances  to  public  borrowers 
under  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners. We  have  also  borrowed  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares 
£4,000,000,  making  £9,51 6,000  received 
in  the  course  of  two  years.  Then,  on 
the  other  side,  what  has  been  the  expen- 
diture? We  have  bought  the  Suez  Canal 
Shares — £4,000,000  ;  we  have  advanced 
in  excess  of  the  repayments  £4,725,000  ; 
we  have  expended  on  fortifications  and 
local  barracks  £1,050,000;  we  have  re- 
deemed Debt  by  the  old  Sinking  Fund 
to  the  amount  of  £1,087,000,  and  paid 
off  Exchequer  bills  £278,000,  making 
altogether  £11,140,000.  The  Exche- 
quer balances  have  therefore  been  re- 
duced by  £1,623,000  —  being  now 
£5,819,000,  and,  as  I  have  said,  that  is 
not  a  large  balance  to  have  in  the  Ex- 
chequer. Its  smallness  is  due  to  the 
excess  of  advances  we  have  been  obliged 
to  make  for  the  purpose  of  the  Public 
Works  Loans,  but  some  of  that  drain  on 
the  Exchequer  is  now  closed  by  the  new 
system  we  have  adopted.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  am  not  dissatisfied  with  the 
amount  of  the  balance,  provided  it  does 
not  g^  lower.  There  are,  in  fact,  as 
the  Committee  is  aware,  advantages 
as  well  as  disadvantages  in  a  small 
balance.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it 
is  not  our  object  to  keep  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  Bank  which  jrields  none  or 
at  most  a  low  rate  of  interest.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  undesirable  that  we 
should  run  the  balances  so  low  that  in 
the  event  of  a  sudden  call  being  made 
we  should  have  to  borrow,  perhaps  at  a 
time  when  it  was  inconvenient.  There 
are  two  opposite  theories  held  on  this 
subject.  There  are  those  who  say  you 
should  keep  your  balance  as  low  as  pos- 
sible and  borrow  freely  whenever  you 
require  to  do  so ;  and  there  are  others 
who  say  you  must  keep  your  balance  at 
such  a  point  that  in  ordinary  years  you 
will  not  hare  to  borrow  at  all.  It  has 
been  estimated  in  ordinary  years  that  if 
you  could  keep  a  balance  of  £8,000,000 
iu  the  Exchequer  at  the  present  time 
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of  the  year,  say,  the  Slst  of  March, 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  borrow 
at  all  in  the  course  of  die  year;  but 
if  you  were  to  attempt  to  raise  the 
balances  to  £8,000,000  you  would  find 
you  would  have  to  pay  a  consider- 
able amount  on  account  of  the  public, 
for  you  would  be  charged  interest  on 
what  you  borrowed.  I  have  here  a 
Paper  drawn  up  by  one  of  my  ablest 
assistants  at  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Welby, 
whose  name  ought  always  to  be  men- 
tioned with  honour  in  this  House,  and  I 
will  quote  from  it  a  few  figures.  Mr. 
Welby  says — 

"  The  old  Puljlio  Works  Loans  Act  did  not 
enatle  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
borrow  the  sums  which  he  had  lent  to  local 
bodies.  The  result  was,  of  course,  that  his 
balance  was  diminished.  Suppose  that  he  had 
obtained  a  special  borrowing  power  to  restore 
the  balance  to  £8,000,000,  he  must  have  bor- 
rowed £560,000  in  1874-6,  £1,180,000 in  1876-6, 
and  he  would  have  to  borrow  about  £440,000  in 
1876-7.  These  loans  would  probably  have  been 
in  Exchequer  Bonds  at  3|  per  cent  interest,  and 
the  charge  would  have  been  £19,600  iu  1874-6, 
£60,900  in  1875-6,  and  £76,300  in  1876-7— 
total,  £156,800.  In  fact,  the  Government  paid 
to  the  Bank  as  interest  on  deBciency-advances 
in  1874-5,  £6,927 ;  in  1876-6,  £8,946 ;  and  in 
1876-7  we  expect  to  pay  £10,600,  or  something 
in  excess  of  £26,000;  making  a  difference  in 
favour  of  the  public  of  about  £130,000." 

Consequently  it  must  be  obvious  to  the 
Committee  that  it  would  be  an  extrava- 
gant arrangement  to  raise  our  balances 
to  too  large  an  amount.  But,  obviously, 
that  is  a  principle  which  ought  not  to  be 

Eushed  too  far,  and  it  is  clear  that  we 
ave  brought  the  balances  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  a  point  below  which  it  would  be 
wrong  to  sink  them. 

Speaking  of  these  loans,  it  is  a 
point  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  that  we  have  £20,000,000 
of  public  money  lent  on  these  works, 
exdusive  of  the  £4,000,000  advanced  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares. 
These  advances  to  public  bodies  in  Eng- 
land have  been  made  upon  admirable 
security  and  after  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination by  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners,  and  there  are,  as  I  have 
said,  about  £20,000,000  of  these  assets. 
That  is  an  important  item,  and  it  is  an 
amount  that  is  increasing.  I  draw  at- 
tention to  these  things  not  only  to  show 
the  exact  position  of  our  Exchequer  and 
of  our  balance-sheet,  but  because  I  wish 
to  impress  upon  the  Committee  that  all 
this  new  system  which  has  been  growing 
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up,  makes  it  all  the  more  neeeasary  for 
iu  to  be  oarefiil  to  maintain  the  Bjatem 
for  keeping  down  and  reducing  our 
own  National  Debt.  We  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  introduction  of  the 
enrstem  to  whioh  the  House  referred — 
that — namely,  of  rtusing  money  on  easier 
terms  to  noeet  great  works.  We  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
become  responsible,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  this  great  mass  of  loan  which  is  now 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury, 
but  which  nevertheless  represents  a  sum 
of  money  which,  if  there  were  any 
difficulties  or  failures,  the  nation  would 
be  responsible  for.  Therefore,  it  is 
peculiarly  necessary  that,  in  days  like 
these,  we  should  avoid  anything  which 
might  even  seem  to  tamper  with  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  most  im- 
portant, if  we  wish  to  keep  the  nation  in 
the  position  which  she  occupies  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  are  ready  to  spend  large 
amounts  on  our  Military  and  Naval  Ser- 
vices, and  to  incur  considerable  ez- 
genditure  for  the  promotion  of  the 
ealth  and  comfort  of  the  people — 
I  say  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
we  are  not  to  sacrifice  that  great  and 
Imperial  position  to  which  we  should 
look,  to  maintain  our  national  credit  on 
a  sound  and  solid  basis.  To  that  end  I 
believe  the  step  taken  deliberately  last 
year  in  forming  and  expanding  a  system 
for  the  ^adual  and  moderate  reduction 
of  our  National  Debt  is  a  greater  source 
of  strength  to  us  than  even  the  addition 
of  regiments. 

Well,  Sir,  I  will  now  proceed  to  give 
the  Committee  the  details  of  the  Ex- 
penditure and  anticipated  Bevenue  for 
next  year.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  the  charge  for  Debt  for  next  year 
will  come  to  £28,010,000;  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  charges  are  £1,590,000  ; 
the  Army  Expenditure,  £15,382,000; 
Army  Purchase,  £464,000,  which  is  less 
than  was  taken  last  year  or  the  year 
before.  It  has  been  estimated  after  a 
most  painstaking  investigation,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  with  absolute  con- 
fidence what  the  actual  sum  will  be  that 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  Vote,  as  it  de- 
pends upon  the  claims  of  those  officers 
who  may  be  desirous  of  retiring.  I 
propose,  too,  to  take  a  sum  of  £170,000 
lor  charges  that  may  have  to  be  met 
during  the  year  through  the  War  Office 
on  bwalf  of  the  Inuan  Oovemment. 


Those  charges,  as  the  Committee  are 
aware,  are,  in  fact,  matters  of  account 
between  the  Indian  Office  and  officers  of 
the  Indian  Army,  but  the  settlement 
goes  through  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  item  might  be  kept 
entirely  out  of  our  acoounts,  and  the 
charges  be  met  out  of  a  reserve  fund ; 
but  I  think  it  is  a  more  businesslike 
transaction  to  deal  with  it  in  the  way 
we  propose  to  .deal  with  it,  by  placing  on 
the  one  side  of  the  account  the  amount 
we  are  liable  for,  and  on  the  other  the 
corresponding  amount  we  shall  receive. 
Well,  the  Navy  will  cost  £11,289,000, 
the  Civil  Service  £13,309,000,  the  Cus- 
toms £2,730,000,  and  the  Post  Office 
Service  £3,120,000.  There  is  also  a 
Bill  passing  through  Parliament  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  Post  Office  at  Man- 
chester, which  is  urgently  required,  and 
which  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
about  £100,000.  The  Packet  Service  I 
estimate  at  £852,000,  and  the  Telegraph 
Service  at  £1,128,000,  making  a  total 
expenditure  for  the  year  1876-7  of 
£78,044,0000.  That  is  the  Estimate  we 
make  as  compared  with  the  Estimate  I 
submitted  last  year  in  my  Budget  State- 
ment of,  in  round  numbers,  £76,388,000, 
showing  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
£2,656,000,  and  the  increase  this  year 
upon  the  actual  expenditure  of  last  year 
is  £1,622,000.  Now,  Sir,  how  does 
this  increase  arise  ?  I  will  not  trouble 
the  Committee  with  minute  details,  but 
will  give  the  figures  roughly.  The  Army 
Estimates  show  an  increase  of  £604,000, 
the  Navy  of  £504,000,  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice  of  £533,000,  the  Eevenue  Depart- 
ments of  £144,000,  the  Manchester  Post 
Office  £100,000,  and  the  Permanent 
charge  of  Debt  £300,000.  Now,  with 
regard  to  this  additional  chaise,  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  questions  involved  in 
the  great  items  of  Army  and  Navy  ex- 
penditure. They  have  been  already 
explained  to  the  House  by  my  two 
right  hon.  Friends,  and  I  will  not 
attempt  to  open  up  the  discnssion  which 
will  arise  upon  them.  I  will  only  say 
that,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
I  have  looked  very  jealously  upon  tiiose 
proposals.  As  a  Member  of  the  Oo- 
vemment, however,  I  have  had  to  con- 
sider them  in  a  somewhat  different  light, 
and  I  have  undoubtedly  felt  this — that 
if  you  are  to  have  a  military  Force  kept 
up  it  ought  to  be  one  worthy  of  the 
country.     But  inasmuch  as,  from  die 
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oircumstances  of  the  population,  it  can- 
not be  a  numerous  Force,  it  ought  to  be 
well  appointed  and  well  equipped ;  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  cannot  be  recruited  bj 
conscription,  but  by  voluntary  service,  it 
must  naturally  be  attended  with  a  rate 
of  remuneration  which  will  induce  men 
to  join  it.  Therefore,  without  going 
into  detaUs  which  may  be  more  properly 
left  to  others,  I  have  joined  with  my 
Colleagues  in  assenting  to  the  proposals 
which  have  been  made,  and  which,  as 
far  as  we  have  gone,  have  been  accepted 
by  this  House.  But  if  upon  this  occa- 
sion I  may  look  at  the  matter  more 
narrowly  from  the  stand-point  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  I  must  remark 
that  those  two  Services  have  laid  a  very 
heavy  burden  upon  the  country.  In 
my  first  Budget,  two  years  ago,  I  took 
the  Army  and  Naval  expenditure  at 
£24,815,000.  In  the  present  year  I 
estimateit  at£26,d71,000,  showing  an  in- 
crease on  the  two  Services  of  £1,756,000. 
So  much  for  those  two  great  cardinal 
heads  of  increase.  I  nave  already 
aUuded  to  the  increase  of  the  charge 
for  Debt,  and  as  there  is  not  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  Bevenue  Departments, 
I  will  say  nothing  about  them.  If  our 
Departments  are  to  earn  more  money, 
especially  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph 
Services,  it  is  obvious  that  you  will 
have  to  expend  more  to  earn -it.  We 
are  endeavouring  to  keep  down  the  ex- 
penditure on  those  Services,  and,  I  hope, 
with  success.  I  trust  that  every  year  will 
show  that,  as  compared  with  the  expendi- 
ture they  involve,  the  Service  charges 
have  become  more  and  more  moderate. 
But  I  will  now  go  to  the  Civil  Service, 
for  the  expenditure  on  which  I  am, 
perhaps,  more  especially  responsible. 
We  are  constantly  told  tiiat  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  extravagance  or  want  of 
sufficient  control  in  the  expenditure  on 
the. Civil  Service,  but  I  will  ask  the 
Committee  to  allow  me  to  take  a  broader 
view  of  the  matter  than  merely  to  com- 
pare the  present  Estimates  with  the 
Expenditure  of  last  year.  In  this  year's 
Expenditure  there  are  those  Supple- 
mentary Estimates  to  which  I  referred. 
What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  compare  the 
estimated  expenditure  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice of  this  year,  not  with  last  year's, 
but  with  that  of  the  year  before  we 
came  into  office,  because  when  we  are 
told  that  we  are  a  very  extravagant 
Government — extravagance  is  a  relative 
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and  comparative  quality — I  want  to 
know  what  hon.  Members  mean  when 
they  say  we  are  extravagant  ?  Do  they 
mean  that  we  spend  more  than  ought 
to  be  spent,  or  that  we  spend  more 
than  OUT  Predecessors  spent  ?  Generally 
speaking,  the  criticisms  that  one  sees 
are  to  the  effect  that  we  do  not  hold 
that  tight  hand  upon  the  expenditure 
which  our  Predecessors  did,  and  conse- 
quently we  are  blamed  for  being  an 
extravagant  and  uneconomical  Govern- 
ment. Well,  although  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  expenditure  is  a  good 
deal  higher  now  than  it  was  two  years 
ago,  we  cannot  admit  ourselves  to  be 
chargeable  with  extravagance  or  want 
of  economy  as  compared  with  our  Pre- 
decessors, because  our  Estimates  are 
larger  than  theirs.  There  are  many 
circumstances  which  render  that  neces- 
sary— the  growth  of  population,  and 
other  circumstances,  and  the  new  policy 
which  is  initiated  in  one  and  another 
direction,  thus  leading  to  the  continued 
demands  for  fresh  services  involving; 
fresh  expenditure.  For  instance,  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  which  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
is  one  which,  if  passed,  must  increase 
the  charge  upon  the  general  funds  of 
the  country,  by  reason  that  a  staff  of 
officials  will  be  necessary  to  cany 
out  the  provisions  of  the  measure.  I 
again  admit  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Estimates  in  late  years,  but  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Commit- 
tee the  reasons  which  have  caused  the 
increase  in  question.  In  the  year  1873-4 
the  expenditure  under  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  was  set  down  at  £11,067,000, 
while  in  the  present  year  it  has  gone 
up  to  £13,308,000,  or  an  increase  of 
£2,241,000;  but  let  me  ask,  what  is 
the  reason  for  that  increase  ?  ["  Hear, 
hear ! "]  Well,  I  supposed  that  would 
be  cheered.  It  is  more  than  accounted 
for  by  two  items — the  increase  in  the 
grants  in  aid  of  Local  Taxation, 
amounting  to  £1,400,000,  and  the  Edu- 
cation Estimates,  amounting  to£910, 000, 
or  more  than  £2,3 1 0,000  in  all.  There- 
fore, as  the  total  expei^diture  is  only 
increased  by  £2,240,000,  it  shows  that, 
setting  those  two  points  aside,  these 
figures  not  only  account  for  the  increased 
Expenditure,  but  if  hon.  Members  will 
compare  them  with  the  Estimates  pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  our  Predeces- 
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sors,  fhey  will  find  that  with  an  in- 
creasing population  we  are  actually 
spending  less  money  by  £60,000  than 
was  expended  by  the  previous  Govern- 
ment. I  was  going  to  say  we  were  at- 
tacked by  what  savours  sometimes  of  a 
word  which  it  is  now  forbidden  to  use 
in  this  House — I  was  going  to  say 
"Party" — but,  without  anticipating 
any  such  objection,  I  do  not  think  it 
.  would  be  at  all  desirable  that  we  should 
bandy  about  Party  quarrels  on  such  a 
subject  as  this.  It  is  more  important 
that  we  should  show  the  country,  if  we 
are  able  to  do  so,  how  and  where  it  is 
that  this  imaginary  increase  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country  is  really  to  be 
found,  and  therefore  I  desire  to  extend 
the  comparison  which  I  have  made  be- 
tween the  Expenditure  of  the  coming 
year  and  that  of  the  last  year  of  our 
I^redecessors,  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  Committee  to  go  back  20  years ; 
and  I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  com- 
pare the  general  expenditure  for  Civil 
Services  in  1857-8  as  compared  with 
the  year  1876-7.  The  total  expenditure 
on  the  Civil  Service  in  1867-8  was 
£8,167,000  as  against  £10,394,000  in 
1873-4,  and  £13,095,780  in  the  past 
year.  Of  this  amount  the  grant  for  Educa- 
tional purposes  has  risen  from  £790,000 
to  £2,758,000,  and  the  sum  of  money 
paid  in  aid  of  Local  Taxation  has  risen 
from  £1,430,000  to  £4,150,000.  There- 
fore, without  disputing  small  matters  of 
detail,  the  Committee  may  take  this  as 
an  ascertained  fact,  that  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  last  20  years  in  the  Civil 
Service  expenditure  is  to  be  attributed 
to  these  two  things — the  increase  of  the 
charge  of  Education,  which  I  believe 
everybody  welcomes,  and  to  Local  Taxa- 
tion, which  both  our  enemies  and  friends 
tell  us  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

I  have  now  to  turn  from  the  Expen- 
diture of  the  year  to  the  other  interest- 
ing branch  of  my  subject — namely,  the 
estimated  Bevenue.  The  Estimates  of 
Eevenue  have  been  prepared  on  the 
same  principles  as  last  year,  and  with 
the  same  care,  caution,  and  due  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time — pre- 
pared, too,  under  a  consciousness  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  are  not 
exceedingly  flourishing,  and  that  trade 
prospects  are  not  as  bright  as  could  be 
wished,  and  more  especially  with  refe- 
rence to  all  the  circumstances  which 
particularly  affect  the  consumption  of 

YOL.  CCXXVin,    [third  semes.] 


those  articles  from  which  a  large  part  of 
our  National  Bevenue  is  derived.  The 
Estimates  have  been  prepared  also  with 
reference  to  the  peculiar  minute  consi- 
derations, and  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
day  less  than  last  year,  which  was  Leap 
Year,  and  in  which  there  was  no  Goott 
Friday  or  Bank  Holiday.  Having  taken 
all  these  matters  into  consideration, 
these  are  the  figures  which  I  have  to 
submit  to  the  Committee.  The  Customs 
we  take  at  £20,250,000  as  against 
£20,020,000;  the  Excise,  £27,650,000, 
as  against  £27,626,000  last  year  ; 
Stamps,  £11,000,000,  which  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year ;  Land  Tax  and ' 
House  Duty,  £2,500,000,  which  is  just 
about  the  same  as  last  year  ;  for  Income 
Tax  we  take  £4,100,000,  which  is  a 
fraction  less  than  what  it  produced 
last  year ;  the  Post  OflBee  we  take 
at  £5,950,000,  which  is  the  same  as 
last  year;  for  the  Telegraphs  we  tako 
£1,325,000,  which  is  in  advance  of  last 
year,  when  it  was  £1,245,000;  for  the 
CrownLands,  we  take  £395, 000,  the  same 
as  last  year;  and  for  Miscellaneous  wetake 
£4,100,000,  as  against  £4,288,693  last 
year.  That  makes  the  total  estimated 
Bevenue  £77,270,000,  against  an  esti- 
mated Expenditure  of  £78,044,000, 
showing  a  deficit  of  £774,000. 

Before  saying  a  word  on  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  to  meet  the  deficit, 
I  wish  to  mention  a  matter  which, 
though  small  in  itself,  is  not  without 
its  interest,  and  which  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  friction,  although  it 
involves  only  a  trifiing  amount  of 
Bevenue.  There  have  been  complaints 
with  regard  to  the  tax  levied  on  boys 
employed  as  servants  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  a  day,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  this  bears  very  hardly  upon  many 
persons  of  limited  means,  and  also  upon 
the  boys  themselves.  It  is  said  that  it 
operates  to  deter  boys  from  going  to 
school,  and  that  we  ought  to  exempt 
school-boys  from  the  tax.  I  am  not 
able  to  make  a  distinction  between 
school-boys  and  other  boys,  nor  am  I 
able  to  make  a  distinction  as  to  age, 
because  there  is  no  reason  why,  in 
great  houses,  a  little  boy  should  not 
be  taxed,  although  he  happens  to  be 
dressed  in  a  suit  with  a  great  many 
buttons  upon  it ;  but  I  propose  to  alter 
the  definition  of  male  servants  in  this 
way — to  make  the  term  include  such 
persons  only  as  are  bond  fide  domestics 
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ezdusiTelj  engaged  for  that  purpose, 
and  giving  their  whole  time  to  their  em- 
ployers. This  will  relieve  from  taxation 
under  this  head  such  persons  as  only 
employ  boys  during  a  few  hours  in  each 
day,  and  farmers  whose  labourers 
take  part  occasionally  in  discharging 
domestic  duties.  In  fact,  it  will  in  many 
ways  remove  a  source  of  annoyctnce  at  a 
trifling  expense  to  the  Bevenue.  I  put 
the  amount  at  £26,000  ;  it  may  be 
£30,000,  but  I  put  it  at  £26,000  for  the 
sake  of  symmetry,  which  brings  up  the 
deficit  to  £800,000. 

Now,  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
we  are  to  do  with  the  deficit  ?  One 
thing,  I  think,  is  quite  clear.  We 
canBot  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Last  year  I  came  to  the  House  and 
presented  something  like  an  equili- 
brium between  Bevenue  and  Expendi- 
ture, and  I  made  no  provision  for  Sup- 
plementary Estimates,  for  I  said  there 
was  a  prospect  of  a  spring  in  the  Eeve- 
venue  covering  any  Supplementary  Es- 
timates that  might  be  presented.  I  have 
been  justified  by  the  result,  and  I  think 
if  the  circumstances  now  were  the  same 
as  last  year,  I  should  be  prepared  again 
to  adopt  the  same  course.  But  there  is 
a  very  great  difference  between  coming 
forward  with  an  equilibrium  before  we 
knew  anything  about  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  and  coming  forward  with  a 
deficit  of  £800,000.  Wo  made  the  pro- 
posal last  year  at  a  time  when  there 
seemed  to  be  a  fair,  if  not  a  good,  pros- 
pect of  a  harvest,  and  when  there  were 
signs  of  a  revival  in  some  branches  of 
trade,  and  a  hope  for  improvement 
which  has  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been 
altogether  realized ;  but  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  that  state 
of  things  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  year.  Well,  then,  if  we  are 
not  to  leave  this  deficit  alone,  how  are 
we  to  deal  with  it?  There  are  only 
two  ways  of  dealing  with  it.  One  is  to 
propose  an  addition  of  taxation  in  order 
to  cover  it  —  the  other  is  to  tamper 
with  the  arrangement  made  last  year 
with  regard  to  the  National  Debt.  Now, 
I  never  stated  that  that  arrangement  was 
to  be  a  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  that  under  no  possible  circumstances 
should  any  interference  be  allowed  with 
it.  Indeed,  I  can  conceive  circumstances 
under  which,  when  taxation  was  very 
high,  when  a  great  emergency  was  upon 
us,  or  when  it  was  necessary  to  make 
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some  very  great  national  effort,  it  might 
be  wise  and  prudent  to  interfere  with 
that  arrangement.  But  if,  in  the  very 
first  year  after  you  have  adopted  it; 
if,  before  it  has  even  come  into  opera- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a 
trifling  deficit  of  £800,000,  which 
it  is  quite  possible,  though  I  do  not 
venture  to  prophecy,  may  be  recovered 
from  unexpected  improvement  of  the 
Bevenue,  and  at  all  events  which  we  may 
look  upon  as  being  only  a  temporary  de- 
ficit—  if  under  such  circumstances  we, 
and  especially  we  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  proposal,  were  to  come  forward 
and  ask  you  to  arrest  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  sake  of  avoiding  an  addi- 
tion to  taxation,  we  should  not  only  be 
arresting  and  suspending  the  arrange- 
ment ;  but  we  should  be  manifestly  de- 
stroying it  altogether.  One  of  the  most 
plausible,  if  not  the  strongest  argument 
adduced  againstmy  proposal  last  yearwas, 
that  it  was  a  proposal  which  was  good 
for  fair  weather,  but  that  the  moment  it 
was  tried  it  would  break  down.  I  was 
told  that  something  of  the  kind  happened 
20  years  ago,  and  that  when  the  arrange- 
ments of  that  time  were  made  they  had 
to  be  given  up,  and  I  was  taunted  with 
the  prospect  of  having  myself  to  come 
forward  to  propose  to  cancel  the  arrange- 
ments which  Parliament,  at  our  sugges- 
tion, had  adopted.  But  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  former  Sinking  Fund 
w(M  abandoned  were  as  different  as  light 
from  darkness  from  the  circimistances  of 
the  present  day;  and,  therefore,  I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  enter  into 
distinctions  which  will  be  obvious  to  those 
who  know  the  history  of  that  period.  I 
trust  and  firmly  believe  that  the  idea  of 
suspending  or  interfering  with  the  ar- 
rangements in  regard  to  the  National 
Debt  will  not  commend  itself  to  any 
Member  of  the  Committee  and  will  not 
be  expected  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Well,  Sir,  since  we  are  driven 
to  meet  this  deficit,  which  we  cannot 
prevent,  and  which  we  cannot  provide  for 
without  recourse  to  additional  taxation, 
we  come  to  the  second  question,  which 
is.  Of  what  character  is  that  taxation  to 
be?  Now,  I  can  conceive  of  but  two 
alternatives.  It  would  be  possible  to 
make  an  addition  to  the  Spirit  Duties, 
or  it  would  be  possible  to  make  an  ad- 
dition to  the  Income  Tax.  With  refer- 
ence, however,  to  the  idea  of  making  an 
addition  to  the  Spirit  Duties,  I  would 
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renund  the  Committee  that,  in  tke  first 
plaee,  the  oonsnmption  of  spirits  at  pre- 
sent is  not  quite  in  the  condition  that 
renders  it  very  certain  that  you  would 
realize  any  very  large  amount  from  that 
source ;  and,  moreover,  any  meddling 
\rith  the  taxes  on  intoxicating  drinks 
irould  raise  a  series  of  questions  and  a 
complication  of  difficulties  which  I  think 
the  Mouse  would  be  sorry  to  have  to  en- 
counter. Therefore,  Sir,  I  am  driven, 
as  a  last  resort,  to  the  decision  of 
asking  the  Committee  to  make  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Income  Tax.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  do  it  with  reluctance.  I  need  not 
say  I  had  hoped  that  our  tenure  of  office 
might  not  be  marked,  at  all  events,  with 
any  addition  to  that  particular  tax.  But, 
Sir,  the  logic  of  facts  is  too  strong  for 
me.  I  have  been  unable  to  resist,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Government  could 
have  resisted,  the  claims  that  have  been 
made  upon  us  far  additional  expendi- 
ture ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
have  done  more  than  we  have  done  in 
order  to  keep  down  our  expenditure  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  demands  of  the 
country.  Therefore  I  do  it  without 
hesitation,  though  with  reluctance,  feel- 
ing sure  that  both  the  House  and  the 
country  will  respond  to  what  is  certainly 
a  very  disagreeable  call  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  made  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. 

If  we  were  to  add  Id.  to  the  Income 
Tax  it  would  increase  our  Revenue  for 
the  present  year  by  £1,480,000,  which 
would  leave  £320,000  to  be  brought  to 
the  charge  for  the  next  year.  We  do 
not  require  yet  the  full  amount  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  I  think  this  is  a  time  in 
which  we  might  fairly  carry  further  the 
exemption  of  small  incomes.  When  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  first  introduced  the  tax  the 
limit  of  exemption  was  fixed  at  £150; 
subsequently  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  carried  the  tax 
to  £100 ;  and  I  think  one  of  the  reasons 
he  gave  was,  that  he  wished  to  carry  the 
tax  down  to  a  point  at  which  it  would 
reach  the  wage-receiving  classes.  Wages 
have  risen  considerably  since  that  time, 
and  I  think  we  should  not  be  doing  an 
unreasonable  thing  in  reverting  to  the 
exemption  originally  proposed  by  Sir 
Bobert  Peel ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that 
we  make  the  difference  in  the  total  ex- 
emptions, we  should  be  disposed  to  make 
a,  corresponding  addition  to  the  amount 
whieh  is  deducted  from  incomes  above 


that  amount.  At  present,  I  think,  the 
limit  of  total  exemption  is  fixed  at  £100. 
The  deduction  is  fixed  at  £80,  and  goes 
up  to  £300.  We  propose  to  make  the 
the  reduction  £120,  instead  of  £80,  and 
to  carry  it  up  to  £400  a-year.  That  is 
to  say,  all  incomes  below  £150  will  be 
wholly  exempt,  while  those  from 
£150  to  £400  will  have  £120  taken  off. 
Well,  the  financial  result  of  this  will  be 
that  we  shall  receive  during  the  present 
year  £1,168,000,  and  deducting  from 
that  the  £800,000,  we  shall  be  left  with 
a  surplus  for  the  year  of  £368,000.  In 
conclusion,  I  must  now  thank  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  kindness  with  which  they 
have  listened  to  me.  I  am  very  sorry  it 
has  been  my  duty  to  lay  before  them  a 
proposal  which  I  fear  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  unpalatable ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  events  have  rendered  it  necessary, 
and  we,  therefore,  submit  it  with  confi- 
dence to  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  first  Resolution. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  there  shall  he  charged,  oollected,  and 
paid  for  one  year,  commencing  on  the  sixth  day 
of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  in  respect  of  all  Property,  Profits, 
and  Gains  mentioned  or  described  as  chargeable 
in  the  Act  of  the  sixteenth  and  seTenteenth 
years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign,  chapter  thirty- 
fonr,  the  foUoving  Duties  of  Bioome  Tax  (that 
is  to  say) : 

For  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the  annual 
valne  or  amount  of  all  such  Property, 
Profits,  and  Oains  chargeable  under 
Schedules  (A)  (C)  (D)  or  (E)  of  the  said 
Act,  the  Duty  of  Three  Pence; 
And  For  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  occupation  of  Lands, 
Tenements,  Hereditaments,  and  Heri- 
tages chargeable  under  Schedule  (B)  of 
the  said  Act: — 
In  England,  the  Duty  of  One  Fenny 

Hal^nny;  and 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively, 
the  Duty  of  One  Penny  Farthing.'' 

Mb.  DODSON  said,  he  trusted  that 
the  Resolution  which  had  just  been  read 
would  not  be  pressed  upon  the  Com- 
mittee that  night,  and  that  an  opportu- 
nity might  be  afforded  them  to  consider 
the  lengthened  and  complicated  Finan- 
cial Statement  which  had  just  been  made 
to  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
after  making  the  alteration  in  reference 
to  the  tax  upon  male  servants,  estimated 
his  deficiency  at  £800,000,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  meet  that  deficit  and  obtain  a 
surplus  by  placing  an  additional    Id, 
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upon  the  income  tax,  whicli,  subject  to 
the  exemptions  he  proposed,  would  pro- 
duce in  the  present  year  £1,168,000. 
The  right  hon.  Qentleman  had  taken  a 
very  moderate  estimate  of  the  growth  of 
the  Eerenue  for  the  year,  it  being  only 
£347,000.  Last  year,  however,  he  esti- 
mated the  growth  at  £946,000;  but, 
although  he  stated  in  his  Budget  speech 
that  £946,000  was  a  careful  and  accurate 
estimate  of  growth,  as  soon  as  he  had  to 
meet  Supplementary  expenditure,  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  in  reserve  another 
estimate  of  growth  beyond  that.  Though 
he  never  gave  any  detailed  estimate  of 
this  ulterior  growth,  it  became  evident, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Session,  that  the 
whole  growth  he  reckoned  upon  must  be 
about  ^2,000,000. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  What  I  stated  towards  the  end 
of  the  Session  was,  that  I  thought  that 
probably  the  Revenue  would  be  from 
£800,000  to  £1,000,000  more  than  I 
had  stated  it  in  my  Budget  Estimate. 

Me.  DODSON  said,  that  fortunately 
for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  his  esoteric 
estimate,  which  was  much  more  san- 
guine than  his  exoteric  one,  was  realized, 
for  there  was  an  increase  in  the  Revenue 
of  £2,400,000  over  the  Revenue  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  notwithstanding  the 
large  Supplementary  Estimates,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  £1,405,000,  he  reached  the 
conclusion  of  the  year  with  a  surplus. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  called 
their  attention  in  a  very  marked  way  to 
the  sluggishness  of  the  Revenue  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  last  year,  and  to  the 
larger  growth  of  the  Revenue  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  year.  Is  was  true 
that  the  larger  portion  of  the  growth  of 
the  Revenue  was  due  to  the  first  six 
months  of  the  past  year,  when  the 
growth  of  the  Excise  and  Customs  was 
over  £700,000,  while  in  the  last  six 
months  it  was  only  £250,000.  The  truth 
was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
made  his  fortune  last  year  by  Stamps 
and  Miscellaneous  Receipts.  The  increase 
of  the  latter  was  over  £600,000,  and  the 
g^wth  of  the  stamp  duty  was  estimated 
at  £60,000,  while  the  actual  growth  was 
£460,000.  Both  these  items  partook  of  a 
casual  character.  Stamps  embraced  really 
a  very  mixed  and  miscellaneous  subject  of 
Revenue,  because  items  proceeding  from 
very  different  sources  were  all  classed 
under  the  head  of  Stamps.  There  were 
some  stamps,  such  as  those  upon  bills  of 
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exchange  and  transfers,  which  tended  to 
show  that  trade  was  upon  the  increase, 
and  that  there  was  activity  and  pros- 
perity throughout  the  country ;  but  there 
was  also  a  large  amount  of  stamp  duty 
the  income  from  which  should  be  toeated 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  windfall ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  probate,  succession, 
and  legacy  duties.  He  hoped  that  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  upon  the 
Budget  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
analyze  for  them  a  little  the  total  amount 
received  frx)m  Stamps,  and  would  state 
in  what  proportion  the  increase  was  due 
ta  the  increase  of  trade  and  business 
throughout  the  country,  and  what  por- 
tion of  it  was  due  to  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  con- 
sequence of  death  during  the  year 
making  havoc  among  rich  people.  A. 
very  large  portion  of  the  amount  credited 
to  growth  of  the  Revenue  was  irom. 
what  was  called  Miscellaneous  Revenue, 
but  which  would  more  properly  be  called 
miscellaneous  receipts.  There  had  been 
an  increase  under  this  head  of  upwards 
of  £500,000  in  the  year,  though  £300,000 
of  this  might  properly  be  treated  as 
belonging  U>  the  preceding  year.  In 
comparison  with  last  year,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  taken  a  very  moderate 
estimate  of  the  growth  of  the  Revenue 
for  the  coming  year  when  he  placed  it  at 
only  £347,000  upon  all  branches  of  the 
Revenue,  except  Miscellaneous  Receipts, 
the  produce  of  which  he  reckoned  at  less 
than  last  year.  It  would  be  indiscreet  ia 
them,  perhaps,  to  ask  questions  upon 
that ;  but  still  he  could  not  but  think 
that,  considering  what  passed  last  year, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman,  as  last  year, 
reserved  some  esoteric  estimate  of  a  fur- 
ther growth  of  Revenue  beyond  that 
which  he  had  just  stated  to  the  House, 
and,  if  so,  what  that  estimate  might  be  ? 
As  to  the  additional  la!,  on  the  income 
tax,  he  wished  to  throw  out  a  suggestion 
for  consideration,  without,  however,  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  upon  it,  as  to  the 
mture  mode  of  collecting  the  tax.  It 
was  proposed  to  place  another  Id.  upon 
the  tax,  which,  as  at  present  levied, 
would  produce  upwards  of  £2,000,000. 
Now,  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
convenience in  a  tax  which  they  could 
only  vary  by  an  amount  so  large  as 
£2,000,000  at  a  time  in  one  direction 
or  the  other,  and  he  would  suggest 
whether  the  time  was  not  oome  when  it 
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would  be  well  to  make  provision  that 
thej  might  deal  with  it  by  a  ^d.  at  the 
time,  80  that  the  amount  of  the  tax 
could  be  increased  or  decreased  by 
£1,000,000,  which  would  certainly  be  a 
more  convenient  sum  than  £2,000,000. 
A  strong  appeal  had  been  made  to  them 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  support 
the  new  Sinking  Fund  instituted  last 
year  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, ike  charge  for  which  this  year 
would  be  £570,000.  The  deficit  was 
£770,000  ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  that 
charge  for  the  new  Sinking  Fund  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might,  by  taking 
a  Uttle  more  sanguine  estimate  of  the 
growth  of  the  Bevenue,  have  been  in 
the  position  to  propose  no  increase  of 
taxation  whatever.  He  would,  indeed, 
have  been  in  the  position  to  introduce 
the  most  sensational  Budget  of  modem 
times,  for  he  would  have  been  able 
to  say  that  the  estimate  of  Bevenue 
was  BO  much,  and  the  Expenditure  so 
much,  so  that  they  just  met  each  other ; 
and,  therefore,  he  could  have  proposed 
that  they  should  stand  where  they  were, 
making  no  alteration  whatever  in  the 
taxation  of  the  country.  No  such  Finan- 
cial Statement  had  been  known  for  years 
past,  and  it  would  have  been  a  most  ap- 
propriate Budget  to  come  from  a  Con- 
servative Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  (Mr.  Dodson)  did  not  at  present  wish 
to  commit  himself  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer; but  he  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  consent  to  the  Chairman 
reporting  Progress,  so  that  the  matter 
might  come  on  for  consideration  upon 
some  other  evening. 

Ma.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  said,  he  wished 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  stating 
the  great  pain  with  which  he  had  heard 
the  announcement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Up  to  the  moment  of  stating  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  current  year  the  course  of 
the  Budget  was  quite  satisfactory  ;  but 
those  Estimates,  as  had  just  been  said, 
wete  very  moderate  ones.  He  was  not 
prepared  for  the  announcement  of  the 
way  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  to  meet  his  self-created  diffi- 
culty in  an  artificial  deficit.  How  much 
of  the  £78,000,000  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  estimated  as  the 
necessary  charge  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country  for  the  year  was  to  go  to 
the  reduction  of  the   National  Debt? 


Would  it  be  much  less  than  £5,000,000  ? 
The  sum  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  Debt 
had  been  increasing  year  bj'year,  andwas 
increasing  very  fast  before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  came  into  office ;  and  he  (Mr. 
Hubbard)  was  exceedingly  anxious  that 
the  Debt  should  not  be  further  reduced 
by  the  means  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed.  Last  year  he  intro- 
dueed  a  scheme  which  eclipsed  the 
schemes  of  his  Predecessors,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  would  be  found 
impracticable,  and  which  had  already 
landed  us  in  a  |^eat  difficulty.  He 
(Mr.  Hubbard)  objected  not  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  National  Debt,  but  to  the 
means  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  be 
effected.  We  had  an  income  tax  which, 
as  at  present  levied,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  most  bungling,  de- 
moralizing, and  inequitable  taxes  that 
had  ever  been  imposed.  It  was  originally 
imposed  for  three  years  in  order  to  do  a 
specific  work ;  and  it  had  been  continued 
for  30  years,  and  no  Minister  had  yet 
had  the  courage  to  reform  it.  Yet,  pro- 
perly levied  and  collected,  an  income 
tax  was  the  best  tax  that  a  country 
could  have,  and  it  was  a  reproach  to 
justice  and  to  the  ability  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  that  this  tax  should 
continue  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was 
now.  He  had  imagined  that  with  a  2d. 
income  tax  we  had  reached  a  point  at 
which  the  Ctovemment  should  reconsider 
the  whole  matter.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  placing  an  income  tax 
upon  a  thoroughly  equitable  and  satis- 
factory footing;  but  until  this  was  done  he 
should  protest  with  all  his  heart  against 
increasing  its  aggressions  upon  the  con- 
sciences and  pockets  of  the  community. 
He  must  entirely  object  to  the  application 
of  the  income  tax,  in  its  present  unre- 
formed  state,  to  increase  the  Bevenue 
in  order  that  a  surplus  might  be  ap- 

?lied  to  the  reduction  of  the  National 
)ebt.  Everyone  should  contribute  ac- 
cording to  ms  ability,  and  there  was  no 
principle  in  taking  £400  as  the  limit  for 
the  commencement  of  partial  exemption 
from  the  tax,  and  in  the  entire  exemp- 
tion of  incomes  under  £150.  These 
exemptions  were  the  sop  offered  in 
order  to  obtain  consent  to  the  scheme 
proposed.  It  was  not  his  intention  on 
that  occasion  to  make  an  income  tax 
speech;  but  he  gave  Notice  that  he 
should,  on  a  future  day,  move  a  Besolu- 
tion  to  the  effect — 
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desirable  to  hare  them.  It  was  a  most 
wholesome  rule  that  we  should  keep  oui 
balances  la  such  a  state  as  not  to  have 
to  go  as  a  large  borrower  to  the  Bank 
of  England,  least  we  might  create  a 
crisis,  and,  looking  at  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Exchequer,  lose  thousands 
where  we  were  gaining  hundreds.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Itist  quarter  were 
conclusive  against  anyprudentChancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  venturing  upon  anj 
sanguine  Estimates,  especially  consider- 
ing that  he  had  in  it  the  benefit  of  three 
days — the  additional  day  in  February, 
Good  Friday,  and  the  Bank  Holiday, 
which  might  both  have  come  in  March. 
— and  these  three  additional  days  ought 
to  have  given  over  £700,000  or  £800,000 
more  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
received.  For  his  part  he  (Mr.  Laing) 
was  astonished  that  the  Bevenue  kept 
up  60  well  as  it  did,  when  they  knew 
what  was  the  state  of  trade  in  most  of 
its  leading  branches.  In  many  branches 
they  were  at  present  making  no  profit, 
and  in  others  trade  was  hardly  ever  so 
bad ;  whilst  it  was  notorious  that  wages, 
which  had  risen  so  rapidly  in  1873,  were 
now  rapidly  subsiding  to  a  lower  level ; 
aud,  therefore,  to  take  a  sanguine  view 
of  the  Estimates  would  certainly  not  be  a 
prudent  course.  The  only  resources  there 
were  left  open  then  to  the  right  hoa. 
Gentleman,  as  he  had  said,  were  an 
increase  of  the  income  tax,  or  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Sinking  Fund  arrange- 
ments of  last  year.  Looking  to  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  country,  he  could 
not  think  that  the  income  tax,  reduced 
to  one-half  of  what  it  was  when  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  proposed  it,  could  be  con- 
sidered a  crushing  amount  of  taxation 
as  affecting  the  resources  of  the  country. 
When  it  became  evident  that  the  time 
had  come  for  making  a  moderate  provi- 
sion for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt — it  might  be  right  or  wrong — but 
that  step  having  been  taken  last  year, 
they  could  not  undo  it  afterwards  with- 
out a  shock  to  the  credit  of  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  main  principle — that 
relating  to  the  income  tax — he  thought 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
right.  The  additional  \d.  allowing  cer- 
tain exceptions  to  small  incomes,  was, 
he  considered,  a  fair  proposal  to  make, 
although  an  additional  ^d.  without  those 
exceptions  would  have  been  the  same 
thing  in  its  financial  results,  and  it 
was  a  fair  question  for  discussion  which. 


"That  it  is  inexpedient  to  increase  the  revenue 
by  adding  to  the  burden  of  an  inequitable  and 
demoralizing  Income  Tax,  particularly  when 
the  surplus  anticipated  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt." 

Mb.  laing  thought  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  should  not  discuss  the  details  of  a 
Budget  upon  the  first  night ;  but  upon 
the  present  occasion  the  real  issue 
seemed  to  be  narrowed  down  to  the  ques- 
tion how  the  increased  expenditure  was 
to  be  met,  and  under  those  circumstances 
it  was  right  that  those  who,  like  himself, 
had  a  strong  opinion  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  doing  the  right, 
if  an  unpopular  thing,  to  state  that 
opinion  and  participate  in  the  unpopu- 
larity of  it.  On  two  former  occasions  he 
had  criticized  the  Budgets  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  urged  on  him  a 
policy  resembling  that  which  he  had  now 
adopted.  In  reference  to  the  Sinking 
Fund,  he  said  last  year  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  proposed,  unless  there  was  a  positive 
certainty  that  there  would  be  an  excess 
of  income  over  expenditure;  because, 
with  a  deficit,  it  would  not  carry  with  it 
the  appearance  of  sincerity  in  the  pro- 
posal. On  the  present  occasion  it  was 
evident  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  had  but  three  courses  before 
him.  He  might  have  trusted,  tus  he 
did  last  year,  to  sanguine  estimates  of 
Bevenue,  or  he  must  have  abandoned 
his  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt;  or,  finally,  he  must  have 
done  what  he  had  done  that  evening — 
namely,  proposed  an  addition  of  \d.  to 
the  income  tax.  As  to  meeting  the 
deficit,  which  was  a  temporary  one,  by 
an  addition  to  the  permanent  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption,  such  as  the  spirit 
duties  for  instance,  that  was  a  proposal 
which  could  not  be  regarded  as  worth  a 
moment's  consideration.  Looking  to  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  country,  it 
would  have  been  most  unwise  fortheright 
hon.  Gentleman  to  have  indulged  in  san- 
guine Estimates,  knowing  how  much  the 
credit  of  the  country  depended  on  the  Es- 
timates being  correctly  framed.  He  (Mr. 
Laing)  had  been  opposed  on  previous 
occasions  to  taking  too  close  a  view  of  the 
Estimates,  because  such  a  view  would 
tend  to  produce  want  of  confidence  and 
mistrust.  Anotherreason  why  they  should 
not  run  the  Estimates  too  close  was  the 
state  of  the  balances.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  candidly  admitted  that 
the  balances  now  were  lower  than  it  was 
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would  have  been  the  tetter.  The  right 
hon.  Qentleman  had,  in  fact,  shown  a 
considerable  amount  of  moral  oourage 
in  making  a  sound  financial  proposal, 
avoiding  the  temptation  of  resorting  to 
unsound  temporary  expedients  to  meet 
the  difficulty.  He  thought  it  only  fair 
and  right  that  he  should  say  thus  much, 
having  criticized  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  last  year. 

Mb.  SANDFOED  said,  he  thought 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  acted 
wisely  in  adding  Id.  to  the  income  tax. 
He  had  also  listened  with  peculiar  plea- 
sure to  the  statement  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  that  he  intended  to  further  extend 
the  exemptions  under  the  tax.  He  wished 
they  could  be  carried  further,  and  he 
was  inclined  to  believe,  on  a  little  more 
reflection,  he  might  move  on  a  futu/e 
day  that  they  should  be  extended  still 
further.  In  consequence  of  the  falling 
off  in  the  Excise  during  the  past  year, 
he  considered  it  was  unsafe  and  unwise 
to  calculate  on  a  considerable  increase 
in  that  Department,  and  to  do  so  was 
taking  too  sanguine  a  view  of  the  matter. 
The  adherence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  proposition  he  made 
last  Session  for  the  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  struck  him  (Mr.  Sand- 
ford)  as  peculiar,  from  its  having  broken 
down  in  the  first  year  of  its  trial ;  be- 
cause, disguise  it  as  they  might,  they 
had  increased  and  not  diminished  the 
National  Debt.  We  were  paying  this 
year  £700,000  towards  the  reduction  of 
the  Debt,  but  we  had  added  £4,000,000 
to  the  Debt ;  and  if  we  reduced  the  Debt 
only  at  the  rate  of  £700,000,  adding  to 
it  at  the  rate  of  £4,000,000,  we  should, 
in  1886,  arrive  at  a  very  different  result 
from  that  calculated  upon  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  No  doubt,  the 
annuity  of  £200,000  from  the  Khedive 
was  to  be  hypothecated  towards  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  £4,000,000 ;  but 
could  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
reckon  on  receiving  it  ?  He  thought  it 
extremely  uncertain,  and  he  warned  his 
right  hon.  Friend  not  to  place  too  much 
reliance  on  F^^tian  securities.  It  was 
an  unhappy  fact  that  in  the  first  year 
the  arrangement  should  have  so  far 
failed,  and  he  called  attention  to  it  in 
the  hope  that  future  Chancellors  of 
the  Fjcohequer,  instead  of  Icarian 
flights  with  a  view  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Debt,  would  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  prevention  of  deficits,  by 


taking  the  practical  course  of  reducing 
the  Estimates. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  assumed  that  there  were 
only  two  ways  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
deficit ;  either  to  propose  additiooal 
taxation,  or  to  tamper  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt;  but  he  inust  remind  him  that 
there  was  a  third  mode  of  dealing  with 
it,  by  the  reduction  of  expenditure.  The 
difficulties  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  entirely  arisen  from  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  he  had  attempted  to  justify 
that  expenditure  by  urging  that  they 
were  no  worse  than  their  Predecessors, 
and  that  the  additional  increase  in  the 
expenditure  arose  from  the  increase  of 
the  population,  and  other  unavoidable 
circumstances ;  but  he  entirely  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  whenever  there  was 
a  Conservative  Government  in  power, 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  went  on 
increasing.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  was  continually 
giving  the  country  surprises — either  by 
some  extraordinary  stroke  of  spirited 
foreign  policy,  or  by  some  unexpected 
measure  of  home  legislation;  and  so 
much  was  this  the  case,  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Conservative  side  of  the 
House  were  as  little  able  to  calculate  on 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  do 
next,  as  those  on  the  Opposition  benches ; 
but,  at  least,  in  the  matter  of  expendi- 
ture, the  course  taken  by  the  Prime 
Minister  could  occasion  no  surprise.  In 
that  respect,  history  invariably  repeated 
itself.  When  Lord  Palmerston  was  in 
power  in  1865,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  BusseU,  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  stood  at  about  £67,000,000; 
but  in  1867  and  1868,  Lord  Derby 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  increased  the  amount  by  about 
£3,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  charges  on 
account  of  the  Abyssinian  War.  In 
1870-71,  the  expenditure  under  the 
Liberal  Government  was  £69,698,539; 
and,  although  that  amount  was  unne- 
cessarily increased,  owing  to  the  panic 
arising  out  of  the  Franco-German  War, 
yet  when  the  right  hon.-  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  left  office  the  expenditure 
stood  at  £72,000,000.  The  present  Go- 
vernment immediately  commenced  en- 
larging the  Estimates — last  year  the 
total    expenditure    had    increased    to 
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£75,431,000,  and  for  the  coming  year 
it  was  estimated  at  £78,044,000 — an 
enormous  sum,  which  could  not  be  jus- 
tified hj  the  increase  of  the  population. 
It  was  thus  that  the  beneficent  reductions 
of  taxation  which  they  had  received  from 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich 
were  entirely  lost  so  soon  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  came  into  office. 
He  (Mr.  Eylands)  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  admit  that  increased  Inti- 
mates were  popular  with  many  hon. 
Members,  with  the  London  Press,  and 
in  the  London  clubs.  The  spending 
servants  of  the  Crown  had  g^eat  in- 
fluence over  hon.  Members  of  that  House, 
over  the  Press,  and  over  the  clubs,  and 
they  formed  a  great  trades  union  to 
support  one  another  in  their  demands 
upon  the  public  purse.  His  complaint 
against  the  Government  was,  that  they 
yielded  to,  instead  of  resisting,  the 
pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  to  increase  the  expenditure.  He 
believed  that  in  every  Department  there 
was  more  or  less  waste,  or  needless  ex- 
penditure ;  and  in  some  instances,  as 
they  had  recently  seen  in  Committee  on 
Civil  Services,  there  had  been  actual 
jobbery.  If  the  House  would  adopt  the 
principle  urged  by  Mr.  Cobden  of  limit- 
ing the  expenditure  of  the  Government 
to  a  fixed  and  reasonable  sum,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  unnecessary  charges 
would  be  cut  down,  and  that  the  Services 
would  be  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency  at 
a  much  lower  cost.  It  was  perfectly 
scandalous  that  in  a  time  of  peace,  and 
under  general  circumstances  of  a  favour- 
able character,  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  £78,000,000 
a-year.  He  hoped  the  Motion  would 
not  be  pressed  that  evening,  and  that 
time  would  be  allowed  to  the  country  to 
express  its  opinion  upon  the  proposals 
of  the  Government'.  At  all  events,  it 
would  now  be  seen  that  they  could  not 
have  a  Conservative  Government  with- 
out increased  taxation,  and  that  the 
"blundering  and  plundering"  of  the 
liberal  Government  meant  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxation,  and  the  increase  of  the 
comforts  of  the  people. 

Mr.  CHAELES  LEWIS  supported 
the  request  that  the  Besolution  should 
not  be  taken  that  evening,  and  expressed 
his  g^eat  disappointment,  as  a  Conserva- 
tive, that  the  Government  was  departing 
from  what  was  understood  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  lines  of  its  policy— the  aboli- 
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tion  of  the  income  tax.  He  had  not  for- 
gotten that  when  the  Government  came 
into  power,  they  found  they  were  obUged 
to  apply  a  portion  of  the  surplus  to  the 
reduction  of  the  income  tax,  which  they 
had  now  re-imposed.  He  protested 
against  its  being  carried  out.  In  1873, 
when  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  W.  H.  Smith) 
brought  forward  a  Motion  with  refer- 
ence to  the  income  tax,  the  Chancellor' 
of  the  Exchequer  manfully  protested 
against  its  being  made  a  balancing  entry 
from  year  to  year,  but  last  year  it  was 
put  down,  and  this  year  it  was  to  be  put 
up.  This  income  tax,  which  was  origi- 
nally proposed  for  three  years,  had  been 
kept  continually  hanging  round,  the 
necks  of  the  people  for  34  years  under 
diflferent  pretences.  They  were  told  that 
it  was  not  a  permanent  tax;  but  in 
reality  it  was,  because  every  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  made  his  arrangements 
with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  taxation 
in  a  way  to  prevent  the  annihilation  of 
the  tax.  The  time  had  now  arrived 
when  the  Government  should  deal  plainly 
and  fairly  with  the  country  in  connection 
with  this  tax,  for  there  was  no  security 
that  they  would  not  be  asked  next  year 
for  another  Id.,  with  an  endeavour  to 
charm  the  country  by  increasing  the 
line  of  exemptions.  These  exemptions 
were  delusive,  and  were  full  of  incon- 
gruities. An  income  of  £400  at  2d. 
in  the  pound  paid  800  pence  under  the 
proposed  rate  of  exemptions,  at  Zd. 
in  the  pound  it  would  pay  840  pence. 
He  called  upon  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  the  House  to  devise  some 
scheme  to  meet  the  case,  for  if  they  left 
the  subject  iintouched,  they  would  still 
have  a  tax  which  was  unequal,  unjust, 
and  oppressive,  and,  in  the  words  of  a 
former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
provocative  of  false  returns.  He  would 
urge  on  the  Govenmient  the  absolute 
necessity  of  affording  to  the  country  a 
full  opportunity  of  considering  this 
serious  increase  of  the  income  tax — this 
breach  of  an  iinderstanding  come  to  two 
years  ago  that  they  would  keep  to  id.  in 
the  pound — \"  No,  no."] — well,  if  there 
were  no  such,  imderstanding,  it  was  full 
time  that  an  understanding  should  be 
come  to,  and  that  the  public  should  be 
made  aware  upon  what  principles  the 
income  tax  was  not  only  to  be  continued, 
but  increased.  By  their  present  pro- 
posal, they  shut  their  eyes  to  a  great 
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social  and  commercial  evil,  and  deserted 
the  duty  wh^ch  rested  upon  the  House 
and  the  Government  to  effectually 
g^pple  with  the  subject.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  sufficient 
ability  to  deal  with  the  income  tax  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis,  and  unless  some 
understanding  to  that  effect  was  come  to 
he  should  feel  bound  to  vote  against  the 
proposal  of  the  Government. 

Mb.  pease  said,  that  conctirring 
in  what  had  been  >  said  as  to  its  unjust 
incidence,  he  felt  that  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  income  tax  could  not  but 
be  unpopular  with  the  country ;  but  he 
nevertheless  thought  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  have  been 
too  sanguine  if  He  had  gone  beyond 
the  figures  which  he  had  laid  before  the 
House.  He  regretted  two  great  items 
of  this  increased  expenditure — the  large 
amount  devoted  to  paying  off  the  Na- 
tional Debt  and  the  additional  cost  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  the  latter  exhibit- 
ing an  increase  of  £1,100,000  on  the 
year,  and  of  £2,200,000  in  excess  of  the 
estimates  of  the  preceding  Government. 
He  had  always  objected  to  paying  off 
the  Debt  by  a  hard  and  fast  line,  and  it 
would  have  been  much  better  as  to  both 
these  items  if  the  Government  at  a  time 
of  commercial  depression  had  left  the 
money  to  fructify  in  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers.  The  country  would  do  well 
to  pay  off  the  Debt  in  times  of  prosperity ; 
but,  under  the  present  Budget,  they 
would  be  paying  it  off  at  a  time  when  it 
was  incumbent  on  the  Government  to 
economize  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
Had  they  been  economical,  instead  of 
their  having  to  propose  an  increase  on 
the  income  tax  of  Id.  in  the  pound  there 
would  have  been  an  ample  surplus.  He 
trusted  that  the  Resolution  for  an  in- 
crease of  the  income  tax  would  remain 
for  some  days  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee befor«  a  vote  was  asked  upon  it. 

CoMNEi  EGERTON  LEIGH  said,  he 
had  pleasure  in  congratulating  his  right 
hon.  Friend  on  the  excellent  nature  of 
his  Budget.  His  (Colonel  Leigh's)  idea 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  one 
who  paid  his  debts  and  kept  the  country 
out  of  all  scrapes,  and  he  thought  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  brought  them  into 
any  scrapes.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had 
proposed  a  -fair  mode  of  taxation,  for  it 
bit  those  who  could  afford  to  pay,  and 
allowed  those  who  were  not  possessed  of 
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such  worldly  means  as  others  to  escape. 
When  "  invasion "  was  talked  of,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  no  small 
portion  of  the  increased  expenditure  was 
required  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
against  an  invasion  of  ignorance.  The 
Government  had  been  obliged  to  raise 
the  pay  of  the  Army,  because,  when 
every  other  description  of  labour  had 
increased  in  value,  that  step  was  inevit- 
able. No  one  grudged  the  increased 
expenditure  for  education,  and  it  was 
unfair  to  blame  the  Government,  who  in 
that  respect  were  only  doing  what  their 
Predecessors  ought  to  have  done  long 
ago. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  said,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
really  obliged  to  provide  for  an  expen- 
diture of  £78,000,000,  he  could  hardly 
have  brought  before  the  House  any  other 
Budget  than  that  which  he  had  brought. 
He  entirely  approved. two  features  of 
the  Budget — the  relief  given  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  paltry  and 
vexatious  tax  on  boys,  and  his  determi- 
nation to  maintain  the  principle  of  re- 
ducing the  National  Debt.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  he  was  astonished  its 
aggregate  amount  was  £40,000 ;  that 
showed,  however,  what  a  vexatious  im- 
post it  must  be ;  while  as  to  the  latter, 
it  would  effect  much  more  than  the  mere 
pajmient — ^it  would  have  a  good  moral 
effect  on  the  country.  It  would  call  out 
the  best  characteristics  of  the  country 
and  show  that  there  was  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  do  that  as  a  nation  which  every 
private  individual  would  accept  as  a 
moral  obligation.  He  was  also  glad 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  done 
his  best  to  gild  the  pill  by  reducing  the 
income  tax  on  the  smaller  incomes — 
and  he  had  really  tried  to  lighten  the 
burden  upon  them.  But  they  all  knew 
what  the  Inland  Revenue  did  in  such 
cases.  They  gave  the  screw  another 
turn,  so  as  to  bring  the  man  of  small 
income  within  the  prescribed  amount. 
The  House  had  seen  how  expansive  the 
\d.  of  income  tax  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  but  he  wished  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  turn  his  atte;ition  to  its 
unjust  incidence.  No  one  could  have 
forgotten  the  strong  appeal  made  a  few 
years  ago  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
present  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  when 
in  opposition,  yet  the  injustice  and  in> 
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equality  of  the  tax  remained  unchanged. 
The  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
had  passed  an  unanimous  resolution 
against  any  proposal  to  re-enact  the  in- 
come tax  in  any  shape  or  form.  Why 
was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
under  the  necessity  of  imposing  this 
extra  Xd.l  He  rejoiced  to  see  the  in- 
crease of  the  Education  Vote;  but  it 
only  formed  a  small  part  of  the  present 
excess  of  expenditure.  It  was  the  pro- 
fligate and  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
an  additional  £1,100,000  upon  the  Army 
and  Navy,  at  a  moment  when  we  had 
nothing  to  fear,  which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  income  tax. 

Colonel  BERESFORD  said,  he  had 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  me  Ex- 
chequer on  the  exemption  from  income 
tax  which  he  had  made  in  his  Financial 
Statement  in  favour  of  those  with  small 
incomes.  In  his  humble  opinion,  it  would 
be  approved  by  the  country  at  large. 
The  increase  of  the  amount  now  ex- 
empted from  tax  on  incomes  of  £300  per 
annum,  from  £80  to  £120  would  be  a 
boon  to  men  with  small  incomes ;  and 
he  thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
for  his  statement  which  would  go  forth 
to  the  country,  and  be  hailed  with  grati- 
tude by  the  large  body  of  men  numbering 
hundreds  of  thousands,  who  would  de- 
rive the  benefit  of  this  just  legislation. 

Mr.  D.  DAYIES  considered  that  the 
addition  of  \d.  to  the  income  tax  was 
not  much,  and  he  also  thanked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
dealt  with  the  matter.  He  and  those 
on  his  side  of  the  House  had  no  choice 
but  to  submit,  and  for  his  own  part  he 
should  give  his  hearty  support  to  the 
laying  on  of  the  additional  \d.  The 
constituents  of  hon.  Members  on  his 
(Mr.  Davies's)  aide  would  have  no  tax 
to  pay,  and  it  was  therefore  very  honour- 
able and  the  right  thing  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  do.  He  was  afraid, 
however,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  over  sanguine  as  to  the  next  year's 
revenue.  He — and  he  was  not  alone  in 
doing  so — thought  they  were  just  on  the 
borders  of  bad  times,  into  which  the 
country  would  in  the  ensuing  year  be 
more  deeply  plunged.  He  was  perfectly 
disinterested  in  saying  that  he  should 
willingly  pay  Id.  or  even  2d.  extra  in- 
come tax  ;  for,  if  the  extra  amount 
had  been  put  upon  spirits,  he  should 

Mr.  MundeUa 


have  paid  nothing,  as  he  did  not  drink 
them. 

Mb.  pell,  while  he  ackiiowledged 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  con- 
cession to  small  incomes,  would  be 
glad  if  some  definite  principle  could  be 
stated — some  point  fixed  below  which 
there  should  be  no  favour  shown.  He 
was  afraid  that  the  experiment  was 
one  that  might  be  carried  to  a  danger- 
ous length.  It  was  a  sound  principle 
that  no  part  of  a  man's  income  should 
be  taxed  which  was  necessary  for  the 
support  of  life;  but,  in  his  opinion,  a 
man  with  £400  was  as  much  entitled  to 
pay  as  one  with  £500  or  £600.  He  also 
was  desirous  to  know  whether  they  were 
to  have  Su{>plementary  Estimates :  or  in 
estimating  their  surplus  at  £368,000, 
had  the  Government  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  paragraph  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  relating  to  the  introduction  of  a 
Prisons  Bill  ?  Reference  had  been  made 
to  a  sum  of  £4,000,000  as  the  present 
amount  of  Treasury  Ghrants  towards 
Local  Taxation,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  that  amount  was  accounted 
for  unless  it  included  £1,000,000  sterling 
which  w£is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  police 
of  Ireland.  A  very  large  sum,  it  should 
be  observed,  was  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  education.  Regretting  that  something 
more  had  not  been  done  for  the  relief 
of  local  taxation,  he  thanked  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  his  remarks 
on  the  modem  system  of  loans.  Every 
local  authority,  down  to  the  smallest 
Yestnr,  had  got  into  a  confirmed  habit, 
rendered  possible  by  the  Public  Loans 
Commissioners,  of  borrowing  sums  for 
the  most  evanescent  improvements.  For 
instance,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Board  there  was  a 
proposition  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  expended  on  iron  tanks,  and 
although  the  tanks  would  be  sure  to  be 
full  of  holes  in  a  few  years,  the  repay  - 
ment  was  to  spread  over  60  years. 

Mb.  monk  congratulated  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  the  unsen- 
sational  character  of  his  Budget.  There 
were,  however,  two  items  in  it  to  which 
he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman — namely,  the  stamp 
duty  and  the  Post  Office.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  anticipated  £1 1,000,000 
from  stamps  and  £5,950,000  from  the 
Post  Office ;  but  he  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  although  the  re- 
ceipts from  stamps  and  taxes  as  well 
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as  from  the  Post  0£Sce  had  increased 
steadily  for  some  years  past,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  put  me  former  down 
at  less,  and  the  latter  at  the  same  sum 
trhich  they  produced  last  year.  He 
regretted  to  find  that  to  meet  a  deficit 
of  £800,000  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  taken  the  retrograde  step  of  pro- 
posing an  increase  of  Id.  ia  the 
pound  in  the  income  tax.  He  thought 
it  trould  have  been  better  had  a  id. 
instead  of  Id.  addition  been  made  to 
the  tax,  and  he  failed  to  see  the  justice 
of  exemption  to  so  high  a  figure  as 
£400  a-year.  A  far  better  plan,  and  one 
of  which  the  country  would  have  been 
more  tolerant,  would  hare  been  to  have 
increased  the  duty  on  spirits. 

Mb.  GOBST  said,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  included  among  grants 
professedly  in  aid  of  local  taxation  many 
sums  which  were  really  expended  for 
Imperial  purposes.  For  instance,  the 
first  item  that  struck  him  was  a  grant  of 
£10,000  a-year  in  aid  of  the  Fire  Bri- 
gade. He  also  found  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  set  down  a  large 
sum  as  what  he  called  grants  in  aid  of 
the  criminal  prosecutions  of  the  country. 
Ho  further  found  that  of  the  £4,000,000 
in  aid  of  local  taxation  more  than 
£1,000,000  was  granted  in  aid  of  the 
Irish  Constabulary.  If  the  various  items 
which  did  not  properly  come  within 
that  description  were  deducted,  the 
£4,000,000  for  grants  in  aid  of  local 
tiixation  would  be  reduced  to  a  very 
small  amount  indeed. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  found  himself  in  the 
face  of  a  deficit,  and  although  it  was  not 
a  large  one,  yet  he  had  to  meet  it,  and 
he  had  stated  he  had  only  two  alterna- 
tives— either  to  tamper  with  the  scheme 
of  last  year  for  the  reduction  of  Debt,  or 
to  increase  the  income  tax,  and  he  had 
chosen  the  latter.  He  (Mr.  Anderson) 
by  no  means  admitted  that  these  were 
the  only  two  alternatives.  Last  year  he 
was  one  of  those  who  denounced  the 
scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
the  experience  of  this  year  ought  to  have 
satisfied  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
that  scheme  was  altogether  erroneous ; 
for  if  he  had  not  shut  them  up  to  the  pay- 
ment of  £28,000,000  through  good  and 
bad  times,  and  irrespective  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  he  would  not  have 
been  in  the  position  to-day  of  having  to 
face  a  deficit,  but  his  accounts  would 


have  balanced.  Amongst  other  alter- 
natives, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
have  increased  the  duty  on  spirits,  which 
he  thought  would  have  been  a  proposal 
which  would  have  been  more  popular 
with  the  country.  There  was  also 
another  thing  to  whicli  he  had  not  al- 
luded, and  which  he  (Mr.  Anderson) 
commended  to  his  consideration.  That 
was  the  question  of  legacy  and  succes- 
sion duty  on  property  in  the  hands  of 
corporations.  There  was  an  immense 
amount  of  property  in  the  country  which 
was  shut  up  in  that  way  without 
bearing  its  fair  share  of  national  taxa- 
tion. It  was  put  into  the  hands  of  corpo- 
rations, and  these  corporations  lasted  for 
ever,  and  therefore  the  succession  aud 
legacy  duty  was  not  paid  upon  that  pro- 
perty to  the  same  extent  that  it  was  paid 
upon  property  left  to  private  parties. 
It  was  believed  that  property  in  the 
hands  of  private  persons  paid  legacy  and 
succession  duty  on  an  average  about 
once  in  18  or  19  years,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  bring 
the  property  of  municipal  and  all  other 
corporations  under  a  similar  payment, 
because  there  was  a  great  mine  of 
wealth  untouched  there  at  present.  The 
real  fault  of  the"  Budget,  however,  was 
not  in  the  way  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man met  the  deficit,  but  in  the  fact  of 
having  a  deficit  at  all.  They  did  not 
compuin  of  the  increase  in  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates,  except  in  one  or  two 
particular  cases  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  public  had  been  drawn,  and  they 
did  not  complain  even  of  the  increased 
expenditure  on  the  Navy,  because  that 
might  be  necessary  too.  What  they  did 
complain  of  was,  the  large  expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  Army.  It  was 
there  entirely  that  the  mischief  was  done, 
and  the  Government  ought  to  give  their 
attention  to  the  matter,  or  the  expen- 
diture would  go  on  increasing,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  financial  difficulties 
of  the  Government  were  increasing. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  thought  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  system  with  regard  to 
local  loans  was  most  commendable,  and 
wished  to  know  how  much  of  the  addi- 
tional Id.  of  the  income  tax  would  be 
absorbed  in  the  further  exemptions? 
Instead  of  making  an  abatement  on  in- 
comes up  to  £400,  he  would  suggest 
that  it  would  be  better  to  make  an 
abatement  of  £300  in  the  case  of  all 
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Sir  HENEY  PEEK  thought  that,  as 
between  an  increase  of  the  spirit  duties 
and  the  income  tax,  the  Chancellor  of 
,  the  Exchequer  had  exercised  a  wise  dis- 
cretion in  falling  back  upon  the  latter, 
for  he  doubted  whether,  through  illicit 
distillation,  an  increase  in  the  spirit 
duties  would  lead  to  an  increase  in 
revenue.  He  very  much  regretted  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  touched 
upon  one  point  in  his  Statement — an 
amalgamation  between  the  Customs  and 
Excise  Departments.  There  were  now 
two  very  extensive  Governing  Bodies, 
and,  considering  that  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  Customs  revenue  were  produced 
by.  the  duties  on  four  articles — tobacco, 
spirits,  tea,  and  wine,  he  thought  a  con- 
siderable saving  might  be  effected  by 
such  an  amalgamation.  That  sugges- 
tion led  to  another — the  propriety  of 
doing  away  with  the  minor  Customs 
duties,  which  now  only  yielded  the  dif- 
ference between  £19,300,000  and  a  little 
over  £20,000,000.  It  would  be  of  great 
public  advantage  to  abolish  the  duties 
on  coffee,  chicory,  and  cocoa,  among  the 
other  minor  articles  now  subject  to  Cus- 
toms duties.  Another  duty  which  might 
be  reduced  with  advantage  was  the  duty 
on  silver  plate.  There  was  a  complaint 
just  now  of  a  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  silver;  but  if  the  duty  were  dimin- 
ished, silver  plate  would  be  largely  sub- 
stituted for  electro  plate  in  this  country, 
and  the  consumption  of  silver  would  thus 
be  increased. 

Mb.  MELLOB  said,  he  had  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  in  the  advent  of  a 
Conservative  Government  to  power  a 
period  of  economy  and  retrenchment 
had  arrived.  They  were,  however,  now 
living  in  a  period  of  as  great  extrava- 
gance as  ever,  each  Department  vieing 
with  one  another  as  to  which  should  go 
at  the  most  rapid  rate.  In  the  item  of 
superannuation  of  retired  officers  a  con- 
stant increase  was  going  on.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  system  of  frequent  re- 
oi^anization  and  abolition  of  public 
offices;  the  holders  were  pensioned  off 
frequently  at  an  age  at  which  they  were 
still  qualified  to  do  good  service  to  the 
country.  In  that  way  annual  grants 
were  being  constantly  created,  and 
the  consequence  was  there  was  never 
any  reduction  in  the  annual  cost.  In 
1868-9,  130  pensions  were  granted,  in- 
volving an  annual  charge  of  £27,591. 
In  1869-70,  243  pensions  were  granted, 


creating  an  annual  charge  of  £85,129. 
In  1870-1,  280  pensions  were  granted, 
creating  an  annual  charge  of  £63,737. 
In  1871-2,  117  places  were  abolished, 
the  result  being  an  annual  charge  of 
£27,243;  and  in  1872-3,  52  places  were 
abolished,  creating  an  annual  charge  of 
£23,449.  He  hoped  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  turn  his  attention 
to  this  vicious  system,  which  appeared 
continually  at  work,  and  more  espe- 
cially when  there  was  a  change  of 
Government.  It  appeared  to  him  as 
if  people  were  sent  adrift  in  order 
to  extend  the  patronage  of  the  Go- 
vernment. In  the  Woods  and  Forests 
Department  also  there  was  infamous 
and  scandalous  mismanagement,  which 
should  be  looked  into  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  England  and  Wales,  upon 
an  annual  rental  of  £312,944,  the 
arrears  amounted  to  over  £52,000,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  was  declared 
to  be  irrecoverable.  In  Ireland,  upon 
a  rental  of  £42,000,  the  arrears  were 
£86,000,  or  201  per  cent,  £53,000  being 
declared  to  be  irrecoverable.  In  Scot- 
land the  rental  was  £23,000,  and  the 
arrears  £45,000.  Such  a  state  of  things 
could  only  be  explained  by  gross  neglect 
on  the  part  of  those  from  whom  greater 
vigilance  was  to  be  expected,  and  but  for 
whose  neglect  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able increase  of  iievenue  under  this  head. 
As  some  safeguard  for  proper  aocounte 
he  would  suggest  that  the  names  of  de- 
faulters whose  rent  was  deemed  irreco- 
verable should  be  given  in  the  annual 
Eetums  of  the  Woods  and  Forests.  In 
conclusion,  he  greatly  regretted  that 
they  should  have  a  national  expenditure 
of  £78,000,000  per  annum,  and  he 
hoped  that  instead  of  adopting  the  alter- 
native of  putting  a  further  duty  on 
spirits,  or  of  increasing  the  income  tax, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Heads  of  Departmente  would  turn 
their  attention  to  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE,  in  reply,  said,  that  after  the 
general  wish  which  had  been  expressed 
that  the  Besolution  should  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  that  evening,  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  press  it.  The  dividends 
would  be  paid  in  a  few  days,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  convenience  to  ascertain  as 
soon  as  possible  the  rate  of  the  tax  and 
the  deductions.  However,  he  found 
that  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
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pass  the  Beaolution  to-niglit,  and  lie 
should  therefore  propose  to  report  Pro- 
gress and  take  the  Kesolution  on  Thurs- 
day. Though  a  considerable  range  of 
topics  had  been  introduced,  the  point  for 
discussion  was  a  narrow  one,  upon  which 
he  hoped  that  hon.  Members  would  be 
able  to  make  up  their  minds  on  Thurs- 
day. As  to  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made  that  evening,  he  did  not 
propose  to  enter  into  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
income  tax,  or  the  consistency  or  incon- 
sistoncy  of  his  proposals.  The  proper 
time  for  doing  so  would  be  when  the 
real  discussion  came  on.  Meanwhile,  he 
would  only  correct  one  or  tvp  misap- 
prehensions  of  his  meaning.  The  hon. 
Member  for  South  Leicestorshire  (Mr. 
Pell)  asked  whether,  in  estimating  the 
surplus  of  £368,000,  the  Goyemment 
had  taken  into  consideration  the  para- 
graph in  Her  Majesty's  gracious  Speech 
referring  to  the  Prisons  Bill  ?  He  be- 
lieved that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Gross)  would  introduce  the 
Prisons  Bill  shortly  after  Easter,  and 
his  explanations  would  satisfy  the  hon. 
Member  that  there  was  no  inconsistency 
between  the  terms  used  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  and  the  Budget  Statement.  The 
hon.  Member  had  also  asked,  with  re- 
ference to  the  grants  in  aid  of  local 
taxation,  how  much  was  included  in  the 
£4,000,000  of  which  he  had  spoken? 
The  £4,000,000  was  the  sum  set  out' in 
the  two  explanatory  pages  printed  this 
year  with  the  MisceUaneous  Estimates, 
and  they  included  those  items  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Chatham 
(Mr.  Gorst)  referred — the  Irish  Con- 
stabulary, costs  of  criminal  prosecutions, 
and  so  forth.  He  did  not  quite  under- 
stand the  objections  of  his  hon.  Friends. 
He  was  not  endeavouring  to  raise  any 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  these 
Votes.  What  he  wished  to  point  out 
was  that  the  additions  to  the  expendi- 
ture formerly  incurred  under  these 
heads  had  formed  the  main  increase 
which  had  been  complained  of  in 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates.  In  fact, 
the  whole  increase  could  be  accounted 
for  partly  by  the  increase  in  the  Educa- 
tion Vote  and  partly  by  the  addition  to 
the  Votes  included  in  this  class  of  ser- 
vicee.  Whether  or  not  it  was  right  to 
call  them  grants  in  aid  of  local  taxation, 
they  were  sums  which  had  been  trans- 


ferred from  local  to  Imperial  funds,  and 
that  point  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
an  increase  of  expenditure  was  spoken 
of.  It  was  not  altogether  an  increase, 
but  rather  a  shifting  of  the  burden  from 
one  shotilder  to  another.  Then  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk) 
challenged  one  or  two  of  his  estimates 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  taken 
too  low.  With  respect  to  Stamps,  he 
did  not  think  he  had  been' at  all  too 
cautious  in  taking  them  at  the  same 
amount  as  last  year.  He  remembered 
in  his  first  Budget  he  made  a  very  hand- 
some ,  calculation  for  an  increase  on 
Stamps,  but,  most  unfortunately,  he 
found  himself  thrown  out  by  £340,000. 
On  that  occasion.  Stamps  were  within  a 
fraction  of  the  same  sum  they  had 
yielded  the  year  before.  Warned  by 
that,  he  took  Stamps  last  year  at  very 
nearly  the  amount  they  had  produced  the 
year  before,  and  theymore  than  answered 
his  expectation.  This  year  ho  also  took 
them  at  the  same  amount  as  they  had 
produced.  He  must  remind  hon.  Gentle- 
men that  the  Stamp  revenue  was  just  the 
revenue  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
two  or  three  days  which  we  were  to  lose 
this  year — the  two  Good  Fridays  and  the 
Bank  Holiday.  Therefore  he  thought  he 
had  actedprudently  in  taking  Stamps  as  he 
had  done.  So  with  regard  to  the  Post  Office, 
he  had  put  the  revenue  as  high,  or  rather 
higher,  than  the  actual  receipts  justi- 
fied. As  they  were  this  year  bringing 
£50,000  out  of  the  Post  Office  balances, 
which  were  somewhat  larger  than  was 
necessary,  that  would  make  the  receipts 
larger  than  the  amount  earned  would 
justify.  With  respect  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr. 
Anderson),  that  the  succession  tax  might 
be  laid  on  corporations,  he  did  not  say 
that  it  would  not  be  an  equitable  thing 
in  itself,  but  he  felt  satisfied  it  would  be 
a  difficult  tax  to  levy,  and  he  must  take 
time  to  consider  the  proposal.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Mid-Surrey  (Sir 
Henry  Peek)  reminded  the  Committee 
of  his  favourite  proposal  for  amalgama- 
ting the  Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue 
Departments.  Though  such  a  proceed- 
ing might  appear  economical,  it  would 
not  be  truly  so.  We  might  carry  amal- 
gamation too  far,  and  might  find  that 
we  were  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  talked  of  abo- 
lishing small  duties  of  Customs,  such 
as  on  coffee,  chicory,  and  fruit.  But  that 
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▼as  a  propoBal  hardly  appoaite  to  the 
present  occasion,  nor  iras  he  in  a  position 
to  consider  such  tempting  suggestions. 
As  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  silver 
plate,  he  would  like  first  to  hear  what 
should  be  said  by  the  Oommittee  now 
sitting  on  the  depreciation  of  silver.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Ashton-under-Lyne 
(Mr.  Mellor)  had  made  some  very  valu- 
able remarks.  He  did  not  know,  how- 
ever, whether  they  bore  on  the  proposals 
under  consideration.  But  a  Gentleman 
who  devoted  himself  as  his  hon.  Friend 
had  done  to  the  items  of  expenditure  was 
doing,  and  would  do,  a  good  work.  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Exchequer  were  always 
thankful  to  have  their  hands  strength- 
ened by  those  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  look  into  those  matters,  call  attention 
to  them,  and  censure  what  was  wrong. 
Though  it  was  not  a  very  agreeable 
thing  to  listen  to  attacks  on  the  Admini- 
stration and  to  defend  the  office  attacked, 
he  thought  such  Gentlemen  did  great 
good.  With  regard  to  the  income  tax, 
what  he  said  was  this — that  to  add 
Id.  without  making  any  alteration  in 
the  present  arrangements  would  give 
£1,480,000  this  year,  and  £320,000  next 
year,  or  £1,800,000  altogether.  But  if 
they  took  the  exemptions  proposed,  he 
estimated  thatweshould  have  £1,168,000 
this  year,  and  £230,000  next  year,  or 
about  £1,400,000  in  all.  He  thought 
it  would  be  best  for  the  Committee  to 
consider  the  general  question,  and  the 
discussion  both  of  the  propriety  of  meet- 
ing this  deficit  by  increasing  the  income 
tax,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  income 
tax  should  bo  assessed,  on  Thursday 
next.  With  that  in  view,  he  would  pro- 
pose that  the  Chairman  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  returned. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Thursday. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL-[BitL  49.] 

{Sir  CharU*  Adderley,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope). 

OOMMITTEE.     [^Progrets  ZQth  March."] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  5  (Power  to  detain  unsafe  ships 
and  procedure  for  such  detention.). 

Mr.  T.  E.  smith,  in  moving  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  2,  line  19,  to  leave 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exehequer 


out  "  British,"  said,  he  had  never  been 
much  alarmed  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  shipping,  for  he  had 
felt  sure  that  any  system  adopted  by  the 
House  would  be  applied  equally,  and  for 
the  interest  of  the  whole,  and  though 
there  might  be  a  loss  to  the  consumers, 
he  had  not  thought  legislation  would 
materially  afiect  the  shipping  interest 
individually.  His  private  opinion  was, 
that  if  the  House  were  to  legislate  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  no  fresh  capital 
were  to  be  put  into  the  business  for  the 
next  10  years,  it  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  for  those  who  had  capital  in  it 
now.  He  did  not,  therefore,  think  if 
the  subject  were  treated  on  a  broad  and 
general  principle,  it  would  materially 
affect  the  interests  of  particular  ship- 
owners. But  he  did  feel  that  a  pro- 
position which  dealt  in  a  very  strict  and 
severe  manner  with  regard  to  British 
ships  was  likely  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  interests  of  British  shipowners. 
He  therefore  proposed  that  this  legisla- 
tion should  apply  to  foreign  ships.  To 
the  objection  tbat  the  House  would  g^ 
beyond  its  province  in  leg^ating  for 
foreign  ships,  he  replied,  we  already  le- 
gislated for  them  in  regard  to  passen- 
gers, and  surely  the  lives  of  sailors  would 
justify  equal  interference,  and  such  in- 
terference as  was  already  found  practi- 
cable in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States.  Many  ships  sailing  under  fo- 
reign flags  were  just  the  ships  the  House 
desired  to  deal  with  ;  they  sailed  under 
foreign  flags  to  evade  existing  British 
regulations,  and  the  number  of  such 
ships  would  be  increased,  if  this  legis- 
lation were  confined  to  British  ships. 
Again,  the  exemption  of  foreign  vessels 
from  our  legislation  placed  British  ships 
under  special  disadvantages  in  the  com- 
petition for  trade,  and  he  would  give  as 
an  instance  the  fact  that  the  other  day 
the  case  was  brought  before  him  of 
two  ships  loading  for  the  same  port. 
One  was  an  English  ship,  manned  by  an 
English  crew,  which  was,  of  course, 
subject  to  Government  supervision ;  the 
other  vessel,  btult  in  England,  and  with 
British  seamen  on  board,  was  under  the 
Eussian  flag.  The  latter  of  these  was 
going  to  sea  with  six  large  threshing 
machines  on  deck,  which  the  other  ves- 
sel would  not  be  allowed  to  carry.  That 
was  not  fair  competition,  and  he  hoped 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  able  to 
find  a  remedy.    For  these  reasons,  he 
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\roidd  move  the  Amendment  of  which  he 
had  giren  Notice. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2, 
line  19,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  BritiBh." 
— {Mr.  Euitace  Smith.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
<  British '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Sib  CEAELES  ADDEELEY,  in  op- 
posing the  Amendment,  said,  he  would 
admit  that  the  point  raised  by  the  hon. 
Member  was  of  very  great  importance. 
There  could  be  no  question  that  vessels 
which  were  exempt  from  restrictive  laws 
in  this  country  were  placed  in  a  position 
of  considerable  advantage.  That  was  so 
much  felt  in  Canada  that  strong  language 
had  been  used  in  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
ment, and  they  had  asked  to  be  treated 
as  foreigners,  if  the  Imperial  Parliament 
did  not  impose  the  same  laws  upon 
foreigners  as  upon  British  subjects.  It 
was  no  doubt  a  hardship  upon  the  British 
shipowner  that  he  should  be  stopped 
{torn  putting  to  sea  because  his  vessel 
was  overloaded,  when  by  his  side 
there  might  be  a  foreign  ship  still  more 
overloaded  which  was  allowed  to  go  to 
sea.  The  case  might  be  put  still  more 
strongly,  for  the  foreign  ship,  overloaded 
as  she  was,  might  take  on  her  voyage 
the  very  cargo  which  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  British  vessel  and  convey  it  to  a 
foreign  port.  That  was  an  advantage  of 
a  somewhat  iniquitous  kind,  and  as  it 
involved  danger  to  human  life,  it  was 
not  a  very  creditable  kind  of  competi- 
tion. It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  could  only  be  maintained  at 
a  countervailing  risk,  and  possibly  loss. 
The  first  argument  he  drew  from  this 
difficulty  was  that  nothing  could  show 
more  strongly  the  dangers  of  over-inter- 
ference with  British  shipowners.  If  we 
strictly  refrained  from  interfering  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  safety, 
those  who  were  free  from  interference 
were  also  unsafe.  No  doubt  we  should  as 
far  as  possible  make  all  necessary  Govem- 
vemmont  interference  weigh  equally  on 
our  foreign  competitors  and  ourselves. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  law  on  this 
Bubj«ct  ?  As  a  general  rule  foreign  ships 
in  our  ports  were  subject  to  our  muni- 
cipal law,  and  their  crews  were  amenable 
to  out  criminal  law.  Practically,  how- 
ever, our  Courts  did  not  deal  with  mat- 
ters afiecting  the  discipline  and  manage- 
ment of  a  foreign  vessel,  or  any  concerns 


of  her  own,  but  only  with  what  might 
affect  general  law,  and  then  only  in 
extreme  cases,  and  that  with  reference 
always  to  their  Constd.  When  a  foreign 
ship  took  emigrants  from  an  English 
port  the  Government  saw  that  our  rules 
were  observed ;  but  it  was  our  own 
interest  which  was  then  looked  after 
as  it  was  when  a  foreign  State  took 
precautions  against  the  landing  of  in- 
fected emigrants  upon  its  shores.  The 
English  Government  also  surveyed 
foreign  passenger  steamers  going  be- 
tween two  English  ports.  The  proposi- 
tion, however,  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tynemouth  went  much  further.  He 
proposed  to  say  to  foreign  ships — "  We 
will  detain  you,  if  we  think  you  over- 
loaded or  in  any  way  unseaworthy,  and 
you  shall  not  drown  your  men  by  run- 
ning risks  which  we  do  not  allow  our 
ships  to  run."  But  that  would  be  a  great 
stretch  of  assumed  jurisdiction  over 
foreign  subjects,  and  it  would  be  a  strong 
measure,  in  order  to  enforce  it,  to  inflict 
penalties  upon  foreigners.  They  had 
been  told  that  Canada  dealt  with  foreign- 
ers in  the  same  way  as  with  Canadians ; 
but  Canada  might  venture  to  do  things 
under  cover  as  a  colony  which  England, 
as  the  first  maritime  nation  in  the  world, 
could  hardly  do  without  giving  rise  to 
disputes,  and  even  running  the  risk  of 
war.  It  would  open  the  door  not  only 
to  disputes,  but  to  acts  of  retaliation. 
The  Chilian  Government  only  last  year, 
after  the  loss  of  the  Tacna,  imposed  a 
law  for  interference  with  our  ships,  and 
nothing  but  our  stout  remonstrances 
caused  that  law  to  be  dropped.  How 
could  we,  within  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  remonstrate  against  and  enact 
against  others  such  interference  ?  How 
would  English  shipowners,  moreover, 
like  their  ships  in  French,  Spanish,  or 
Italian  ports  to  be  subjected  to  be  over- 
hauled by  the  surveyors  of  those  Go- 
vernments as  to  the  mode  in  which  they 
shotdd  be  loaded,  equipped,  and  manned, 
according  to  whatever  laws  they  chose 
to  lay  down,  before  they  were  allowed 
to  enter  or  leave  their  ports  ?  He  knew 
the  narrow  jealousy  with  which  our 
maritime  superiority  was  regarded  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  and  would  be 
soriy  to  see  our  ships  under  the  control 
of  foreign  surveyors.  If  the  proposal  were 
agreed  to,  we  must  be  prepared  for  re- 
t^iation,  which  would  inflict  far  greater 
injury  upon  the  multitude  of  Briti^  ship- 
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owners  than  could  occur  tp  any  foreign 
State  under  the  Bill.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Rathbone)  had  given 
Notice  of  a  clause  which  should  empower 
Her  Majesty  by  Orders  in  Council  to 
impose  our  merchant  shipping  laws  upon 
euch  foreign  nations  as  were  willing  to 
accept  them.  Treaties  might  be  imme- 
diately entered  upon  for  this  purpose. 
That  was  a  safe  proposal,  which  could 
give  no  offence,  and  would  be  more  likely 
to  carry  out  the  object  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  in  view  than  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  House.  Safe  terms 
might  be  caref\illy  proposed  on  both 
sides.  Other  countries  were  showing 
a  disposition  to  follow  our  lead  in  regard 
to  the  measurement  of  tonnage,  the  rule 
of  the  road  at  sea,  and  other  maritime 
subjects.  They  were  proposing  also  to 
prevent  the  transfer  of  unseaworthy  ships 
from  our  flag  to  theirs.  He  was  williiig, 
as  far  as  could  safely  be  done,  to  follow 
the  views  of  the  hon.  Member,  but  he 
trusted  the  House  would  reject  the  pre- 
sent sweeping  Amendment. 

Ms.  SAMUDA  said,  he  thought  that 
great  hardship  would  arise  if  British 
and  foreign  ships  were  not  placed  upon 
the  same  footing.  Two  ships  might  be 
loading  side  by  side,  the  British  ship 
being  prevented  from  going  to  sea  be- 
cause she  was  overloaded,  and  the 
foreign  ship  being  allowed  to  gfo,  al- 
though in  an  equally  dangerous  condi- 
tion. The  foreign  ship  might,  more- 
over, take  as  many  English  sailors  to 
sea  as  were  in  the  British  ship  and 
drown  them.  He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  view  the  Amendment  in 
a  more  favourable  light,  as  he  did  not 
think  the  alternative  proposition  would 
be  acceptable  to  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tynemouth.  If  his  hon. 
Friend  insisted  that  the  same  law  should 
be  applied  to  foreign  shipowners  as  was 
applied  to  English  shipowners,  he  should 
follow  him  into  the  Lobby. 

Me.  PLIMSOLL  said,  the  British  ship- 
owner had  a  perfect  right  to  expect  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  that  they 
should  not  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  foreign  shipowners. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  we  had  a  right 
to  exercise  powers  of  inspection  as  to 
equipment  and  loading  over  foreign 
ships  in  our  ports,  and  the  only  question 
was  how  far  that  right  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised.   It  would  be  wrong  in  the  in- 

Sir  ChmrU*  Addtrley 


torests  of  English  shipowners  if  we 
allowed  foreigners  to  come  into  our  ports 
and  to  load  more  deeply  than  English 
ships.  He  thought  by  leaving  out  the 
term  "  British  "  a  great  portion  of  the 
object  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Tynemouth  would  be  attained.  He, 
however,  would  strongly  advise  the 
Committee  to  be  cautious  how  far  they 
legislated  for  foreign  ships.  He  him- 
self would  not  go  farther  in  this  direc- 
than  overloading  and  other  cognate 
subjects.  In  supporting  the  Amend- 
ment, he  must  be  ^owed  to  express  his 
great  gratification  at  the  evident  interest 
which  was  now    being    taken  in    the 

subject.  

Mb.  mac  IVEB  said,  that  he  wished 
to  support  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tynemouth  (Mr.  T.  E. 
Smith) ;  but  he  would  like  first  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
wording  of  the  clause  as  it  stood  in  the 
Bill.  It  would  be  seen  that  in  any 
case  it  was  purely  a  permissive  clause, 
and  would  not  oblige  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  deal  with  foreigners;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Amendment  were 
accepted,  the  clause  would  no  longer,  as 
was  the  case  at  present,  specifically  ex- 
clude foreign  vessels  coming  into  cup 
ports  from  the  operation  of  all  such  le- 
gislation. It  was  quite  wrong  that 
there  should  be  any  legislation  for 
British  vessels  except  such  as  could  be 
equally  applied  to  foreigfu  vessels  in 
British  ports.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  stated  what  he  considered  to 
be  objections  to  this  Amendment;  but 
he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  had  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  clause  so  amended  could 
be  worked  without  any  of  the  disadvan- 
tages which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
feared.  The  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  spoke  of  foreign  nations  retaliat- 
ing; but  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  saw  no 
ground  for  fearing  retaliation  so  long  as 
our  British  laws  were  reasonable  and 
just,  but,  of  course,  if  we  made  a  law 
that  was  not  reasonable,  it  could  not  be 
right  in  the  case  of  either  the  British 
shipowner  or  his  foreign  competitor. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth  re- 
ferred to  the  inspection  of  foreign  emi- 
grant vessels  in  o\a  ports,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  replied 
somewhat  in  this  way — that  we  did  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  British  passengers 
onboard  of  those  vessels;  but  was  that 
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a  anffioient  reply  ?  Did  not  the  fact 
remain  that  we  do  deal  with  foreign 
Tessels,  canying  emigrants  fix)m  British 

Eorts  in  the  same  way  as  we  deal  with 
'ritish  vessels  ?  And  he  would  remind 
the  Committee  that  there  were'  instances 
where  we  equally  interfered  under 
other  circumstances  with  arriving  fo- 
reign vessels.  It  was  not  possible  for 
foreign  vessels  to  bring  gunpowder  or 
petroleum  into  the  docks  of  Liverpool 
any  more  than  it  was  for  British  vessels 
to  do  so.  It  might  be  said  that  these 
were  precautions  dictated  by  considera- 
tions for  the  public  safety;  but  he  re- 
plied that  it  did  not  matter  what  might 
be  the  considerations,  the  fact  remained 
that  we  could  do  these  things,  and 
that  we  did  them.  He  did  not  wish 
to  detain  the  Committee,  but  he  desired 
to  say  that  another  strong  reason  why 
foreign  vessels  shotild  not  be  specifically 
excluded  from  our  legislation  was  that 
we  had  to  face  the  question  of  trans- 
fers, and  the  case  especially  of  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  transfer  un- 
seaworuy  British  vessels  to  foreign  flags. 
He  assured  the  Committee  that  that  was 
no  imaginary  case,  for  he  knew  of  ves- 
sels, more  or  less  doubtful,  of  which 
there  were  presumable  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  the  money  for  them  was  found 
in  Qreat  Britain,  but  which  were  regis- 
tered in  Norwegian  and  other  names. 
Therefore  he  thought  it  ought  to  be  in 
the  power  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
reach  such  vessels,  and  he  begged  to 
support  the  Amendment. 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  heartily 
wished  that  the  Amendment  could  be 
adopted,  but  doubted  whether,  as  a 
matter  of  maritime  policy,  we  could 
make  these  regulations  as  to  foreign 
shipping  lying  within  our  ports.  From 
time  immemorial  it  had  been  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  to  protest 
against  any  regulations  imposed  by 
foreign  Governments  upon  British  ves- 
sels in  foreign  ports,  and  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  depart  from  that  policy.  He 
suggested,  however,  whether,  by  con- 
suuation  with  foreign  Governments, 
these  clauses  might  not  be  ap^ed  to 
the  vessels  of  those  countries  in  English 
ports,  with  the  consent  of  the  Consuls 
of  those  countries. 

Sm  JOHN  HAY  regretted  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  could 
only  accept  the  new  clause  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Bathbone), 

VOL.  CCXXVlll.  [thied  seeies.] 


which  would  hardly  be  sufficient  for  the 
object  in  view.  A  foreign  ship  might 
be  perfectly  unseaworthy ;  it  might  have 
been  transferred  the  day  before  to  a 
foreign  flag ;  it  might  have  British  sea- 
men on  board.  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  Board  of  Trade  take  upon  itself 
provisionally  to  stop  it  ? 

Me.  MACGEEGOE  suggested  that 
foreign  vessels  should  be  surveyed  only 
as  to  overloading,  and  not  for  structure 
defects.  If  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Flimsoll)  were 
adopted  as  well  as  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool,  the  difficulty 
would  be  met. 

Me.  G0E8T  said,  he  would  point  out 
that  by  the  3rd  sub-section  of  the  1 1th 
clause  there  was  a  provision  by  which 
an  English  ship,  wluch  mi^ht  while  in 
port  have  become  a  foreign  ship  by 
transfer,  should  still  be  subject  to  Eng- 
lish rules  and  regulations. 

SiE  HENEY  JAMES  said,  he  would 
acknowledge  the  difficulties  attending 
the  question.  It  seemed  unequal  justice 
that  foreign  ships  sailing  from  British 
ports  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
same  restrictions  as  British  ships,  and 
that  thus  not  only  life  should  be  risked, 
but  foreign  shipowners  should  be  en- 
abled to  compete  on  unequal  terms  with 
the  British  shipowner.  It  wtus  almost 
impossible,  however,  to  subject  foreign 
ships  to  these  restrictions  under  the 
present  clause.  From  the  point  of  view 
taken  by  its  Mover,  the  Amendment 
appeared  to  be  unanswerable ;  but,  if  our 
rules  were  to  apply  to  all  foreign  vessels, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  that  did  not 
confine  them  to  all  vessels  starting  from 
any  of  our  ports.  It  would  apply  to 
any  which  came  in  either  from  stress  of 
weather,  or  calling  under  the  conditions 
of  charter  party,  or  any  other  transient 
cause;  and,  by  the  clause,  all  such  fo- 
reign ships  would  become  subject  to  the 
legislation  of  this  country.  His  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was  to  apply  our  mu- 
nicipal law  to  foreign  vessels  as  far 
as  we  could  by  means  of  a  separate 
clause. 

LoED  ESLINGTON  thought  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  giving  the  Board 
of  Trade  a  power  which  they  would 
probably  never  venture  to  exercise.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  if  we  framed  regu- 
lations for  our  shipping  which  were 
found  to  be  salutary,  foreign  nations 
would  imitate  us. 
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Me.  WILSON,  as  a  shipowner,  said, 
he  oould  not  imagine  a  more  dangerous 
practioe  than  an  interference  with  foreign 
shipping  in  our  own  ports.  Shipowners 
were  much  divided  in  opinion  on  this 
question,  and  he  for  one  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Oentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  adhere 
strongly  to  the  views  he  had  expressed 
with  reference  to  the  subject. 

Mk.  GOUELEY  declared  that  the 
clause  as  it  stood  would  handicap  British 
ships  by  subjecting  them  to  foreign 
municipal  law^  

Mb.  WATKm  WILLIAMS  sup- 
ported the  Amendment.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  they  could  have  restrictions 
and  regulations  applicable  to  British 
ships  with  the  view  of  saving  Ufe  and 
property,  and  exempt  foreign  ships  &om 
the  same  provisions  in  our  own  ports. 
He  could  understand  &ee  trade,  and  a 
total  absence  of  all  restrictions  and  re- 
gulations; but  while  such  legislation 
applied  to  our  shipping,  it  ought  in  jus- 
tice to  apply  all  round.  It  was  said 
that  foreigners  might  retaliate  on  our 
ships  when  they  were  in  foreign  ports, 
but  so  long  as  the  object  was  the  same 
as  our  own — the  protection  of  life  and 
limb — let  them  retaliate. 

Sm  ANDEEW  LUSK  admired  the 
good  intentions,  but  not  the  law  and 
uie  policy,  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  By  the  repeal  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  we  gave  foreigners  certain 
rights  in  our  ports,  which  no  doubt  we 
had  not  in  foreign  ports.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  us  to  legislate  for  foreign  ships. 
We  had  no  right  to  bring  foreign  pro- 
perty under  our  jiirisdiotion,  and  if  we 
attempted  it  we  should  fail. 

Mb.  EITCHIE  said,  he  did  not  think 
this  was  a  case  for  retaliation.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Amendment  was  simply  to 
place  foreign  ships  which  came  into  our 
ports  in  the  same  position  as  our  own. 
He  could  not  understand  why  they 
should  be  treated  differently,  and  he 
should  therefore  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  a.  peel  said,  that  if  they  made 
rules  distasteful  to  foreign  countries, 
foreigners  might  impose  disadvanta- 
geous regulations  on  English  ships  in 
their  ports.  This  was  entirely  a  matter 
of  conciliation  and  agreement,  and  re- 
solved itself  into  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency. There  were  precedents  to  be 
found  in  the  digest  issued  by  the  Board 


of  Trade.  Power  was  g^ven  by  Order 
in  Council  to  apply  certain  provisionB 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  to  foreign 
ships  by  agreement  with  foreign  Powers 
— with  reference  to  collisions,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  engagement  and  dis- 
chai^  of  seamen.  Thia  matter  might 
be  placed  in  the  same  category,  and  all 
distinctions  might  be  done  away  with. 

Mb.  D.  JENKINS  said,  he  could  not 
vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  said,  that  as  the 
strongest  proof  that  what  was  proposed 
oould  be  carried  out  without  difficulty, 
he  must  be  again  allowed  to  refer  to  the 
successful  working  of  the  Canadian  law 
with  the  United  States.  He  must  ex- 
press his  regret  that  the  course  adopted 
by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
left  him  no  option  but  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  Committee  upon  the  question. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — ^Ayes  159  ; 
Noes  89  :  Majority  70. 

Mb.  PUMSOLL  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  2,  line  20,  after  "or,"  to 
insert  "  where  any  ship  is."  Its  object 
was  to  secure  that  the  provision  of  the 
clause  relating  to  overioading  and  im- 
proper loading  should  apply  to  foreign 
as  well  as  to  British  ships.        

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELET  said, 
it  was  useless  to  re-open  a  question 
which  had  already  been  discussed  and 
decided.  He  had  suggested  a  way 'in 
which  foreigners  might  be  treated  with, 
which  would  come  under  discussion. 

Me.  NOEWOOD  said,  that  foreigners 
were  surprised  at  the  way  in  which  this 
question  was  being  treated  in  England, 
and  they  took  care  not  to  follow  our 
example. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  pointed 
out  that,  as  the  law  now  stood,  an  Eng- 
lish ship  unfit  for  sea,  if  sold  to  a  foreigp:! 
owner,  could  not  be  stopped.  He  asked 
if  there  was  no  cause,  however  gross, 
that  would  induce  the  Gk>vemment  to 
interfere  and  stop  a  vessel,  no  matter 
what  her  nationaiity  was  ? 

LoED  ESLINGTON  hoped  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  take 
the  subject  into  his  consideration. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  proposed  that 
there  should  be  added  to  the  Amend- 
ment words  which  would  limit  the  effect 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby's  (Mr. 
PlimsoU's)  Amendment  to  foreign  euiipa 
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"wboUj  or  partialljr laden"  in  British 
ports.  

Thk  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXOHE- 
QXTEB  said,  this  \rg8  a  matter  o£  some 
importance  and  some  delioaoy.  The 
qnestion  was  a  difiSoult  one  to  settle,  as 
me  Government  had  to  steer  between 
the  Scylla  of  giving  foreign  ships  an 
advantage  over  our  own  ships  by  im- 
posing on  OUT  own  ships  restrictions 
which  did  not  fall  on  foreign  ships,  and 
the  Oharybdis  of  so  legislating  with  re- 
gard to  foreign  ships  as  to  expose  our 
own  ships  to  retaliation  in  ports  abroad. 
There  ought  to  be  time  to  consider  this 
matter,  and  he  would  therefore  suggest 
that  both  Amendments  should  be  with- 
drawn. The  Government  would  endea- 
vour to  meet  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby,  in  order  as  far  as 
possible  to  deal  with  the  case  of  foreign 
ships  overloading  in  a  British  port. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  suggestions  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  would  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Sm  HENEY  JAMES  said,  he  would 
consent  to  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Amendments,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sib  HENET  JAMES  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  the  word  "  shall "  be 
substituted  for  the  word  "may"  in  the 
clause,  his  object  being  to  cast  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  duty  of  immediate 
action  when  they  had  reason  to  believe 
that  a  vessel  was  unseaworthy. 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  argued 
that  the  word  "may"  in  this  instance 
was  equivalent  to  "  shall,"  and  that  the 
proposed  alteration  was  nnneceeaaty. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraipn. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  pa^ge  3,  line  1,  to  leave 
out  "  three  "  and  insert  "  seven,"  with 
a  view  to  give  the  shipowner  additional 
time  to  appeal  against  the  report  of  a 
Surveyor  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Sm  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  con- 
sidered the  extension  of  the  time  un- 
necessary. It  would  also  inflict  unneces- 
sary expense  on  the  shipowner.  But  if 
the  shipowners  themselves  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  the  delay,  and  hang^g  up  a 
survey  for  so  long  in  au^ense,  it  was 
not  for  others  to  ba  a&aid  on  their  ac- 
count. 


Ms.  MACOBEGOR  supported  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment  agried  to;  word  suiititutei. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Smith, 
Amendment  made,'  in  page  3,  line  7,  by 
leaving  out  "twenty-four  hours,"  and 
inserting  "three  days." 

Mb.  GOURLEY  proposed  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  3,  line  10,  sub-section  5, 
providing  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
master  of  a  detained  ship  complied  with 
the  requirements  of  the  local  surveyor 
the  latter  should  have  power  to  release 
the  ship. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  op- 
posed the  Amendment,  on-  the  ground 
that  that  was  the  wrong  time  to  propose 
it.  It  would  come  more  properly  under 
the  8th  and  10th  sub-sections  which  dealt 
with  the  power  of  release ;  but  certainly 
that  power  could  not  be  entrusted  to  all 
and  any  surveyors,  but  only  to  the  same 
officers  who  could  detain :  and  any  refer- 
ence would  now  have  to  be  made  only  to 
the  district  officer  who  could  not  be  far 
off,  and  probably  within  a  few  minutes 
of  time,  by  telegram. 

Mb.  GOURLEY  said,  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  insert  the  words  at  the 
close  of  sub-section  10. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

LoED  ESUNGTON  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  3,  after  sub-sec- 
tion 11,  to  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section : — 

"  (12.)  In  every  case  where  the  Board  of 
Trade  ahall  provisionally  detain  a  ship,  such 
Board  shall  toithwith  deliver  to  the  owner  or 
master  of  such  ship  a  statement  in  writing  of 
the  information  upon  which  they  have  acted, 
and  the  name  of  tiie  person  from  whom  such 
information  was  received,  and,  if  such  informa- 
tion was  given  in  writing,  an  entire  copy  of  such 
writing  ^all  be  included  in  the  statement  so  to 
he  deUvared." 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  said, 
he  did  not  object  to  the  proposed  sub- 
section down  to  "  and  the  name  of  the 
person,"  &c.  If  those  words  were 
omitted,  he  should  not  oppose  the  sub- 
section. 

Words  struci  out. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  eon*id*r»d, 

Mb.  FLIMSOLL  said,  a  provision  of 
the  kind  had  been  adopted  in  1871, 
with  the  effect  of  stopping  all  informa- 
tion, and  had  been  deliberately  witJi- 
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drawn  by  Parliament  in  1873.  He  was 
now  defending  an  action  for  libel  because 
he  had  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
a  telegram  which  he  had  received  re- 
specting a  ship  which  was  surveyed  and 
reported  to  be  seaworthy. 

Sib  HENBY  JAMES  opposed  the 
Amendment,  on  the  ground  that  it  would, 
if  acted  upon,  necessarily  disclose  the 
identity  of  the  informant. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  supported  the 
proposal  for  the  protection  oi  the  ship- 
owners against  rash  and  ill-considered 
information.  He  thought  that  the  ship- 
owner had  a  right  to  know  who  made 
the  complaint  against  him. 

Thu  ATTOENEY  general  said, 
the  Amendment  only  sanctioned  the 
present  practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  furnishing  the  shipowner  with  the 
information  upon  which  they  acted. 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  opposed  the 
Amendment  as  it  would  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  name  of  the  informant, 
and  would  thus  tend  to  check  the  giving 
of  information. 

Mb.  NORWOOD  contended  that,  in 
justice  to  the  shipowners,  the  Board  of 
Trade  ought  to  be  compelled  to  notify 
them  of  the  information  upon  which 
they  acted. 

Me.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  sug- 
gested that  the  Amendment  should  be 
altered  by  omitting  the  word  "informa- 
tion "  and  substituting  for  it  "a state- 
ment in  writing  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  have  acted." 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  asked 
the  noble  Lord  to  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment, promising  that  on  the  Report  he 
would  introduce  into  a  prior  clause, 
where  it  would  be  more  appropriate, 
words  which  would  effect  the  object  he 
had  in  view. 

LoBD  ESLINGTON  said,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  reserving  to 
himself  the  right,  if  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  words  introduced  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  oppose 
them. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

On  Question,  That  the  clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill  ? 

Me.  mac  IVEE  moved  its  rejection, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  establish  a 
most  un-English  system  of  espionage. 

Motion  negatived. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Jlr.  FUmsoll 


Clause  6  (Constitation  of  court  of 
survey  for  appeals). 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  4,  line  13,  to  leave 
out  from  "experience"  to  "judge,"  in 
line  20,  and  insert — 

"  And  shall  be  appointed,  one  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  either  generally  or  in  each  case,  ont  of  a 
list  of  persons  periodicaUjr  nominated  for  the 
purpose  by  the  local  marine  board  of  the  port, 
or  u  there  is  no  such  board,  by  a  body  of  local 
shipowners  or  merchants  approved  for  the  ^up- 
pose  by  a  Secretary  of  State ;  or,  if  there  is  no 
such  body,  by  the  Judge,  and  the  other  out  of 
such  list  by  tiie  parties  nominating  sune." 

Me.  GOLDSMID  said,  he  would  move 
that  the  Chairman  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  hoped 
the  Motion  would  be  withdrawn,  and 
that  the  Committee  would  allow  him  to 
take  the  next  three  clauses. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Goldmid.) 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  43; 
Noes  204:  Majority  161. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  said,  he  would 
move  that  the  Chairman  do  now  leave 
the  Chair.  ["Oh,  oh!"]  The  clause 
with  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed was  one  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  Courts. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  opposing  the  Motion,  said, 
the  Bill  they  were  now  discussing  was  a 
most  important  one  to  the  shipping  in- 
terest of  this  country.  The  division  that 
had  just  taken  place  showed  what  the 
feeling  on  the  subject  was.  He  ventured, 
therefore,  to  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member 
who  made  the  Motion  not  to  press  it. 
There  were  three  clauses,  and  only  two 
Amendments  which  they  were  anxious 
to  dispose  of  that  night,  and  he  hoped 
the  Committee,  by  its  resolution  to  go 
on,  would  show  the  oountiy  that  the 
House  of  Commons  were  not  playing 
with  the  Bill.  The  hon.  Member  could 
hardly  know  the  effect  of  his  own 
Amendment,  which  would  be  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Bill. 

Me.  NORWOOD  seconded  the  appeal 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee  would  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Me.  GOLDSMID  declared  that  during 
the  tenure  of  office  of  tiie  last  three  Go- 
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Temments  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
adjoum  discussions  in  Committee  on 
important  Bills  as  soon  after  12  o'clock 
as  possible.  ["Oh,  oh."]  That  allowed  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  for  any  other 
Business  on  the  Paper.  But  the  present 
Oorernment  were  constantly  proposing 
to  go  on  with  important  measures  at  a 
very  late  hour,  which  he  considered  most 
unsatisfactory,  especially  before  Easter. 
He  defended  the  Motion  on  the  ground 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr. 
Plimsoll)  had  voted  in  the  minority. 

Mb.  plimsoll  explained  that  he 
had  voted  in  the  minority  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate  because  he  had 
sat  there  so  many  hours  that  he  was 
tired.  Moreover,  he  considered  these 
three  most  important  clauses,  and  hoped 
the  Government  would  permit  them  to 
come  firesh  to  the  discussion. 

Mb.  pease  expressed  his  concur- 
rence. 

Mb.  BECKETT  DENISON  remarked 
that  when  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  the 
Ballot  Bill,  and  the  Education  Bill  of 
the  late  Government  were  under  con- 
sideration, they  had  constantly  been  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  in  Committee  until 
2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Me.  CALLAN  said,  he  remembered 
divisions  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill  at  3 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." — {Mr.  Edward  Jenkint.) 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  29; 
Noes  198  :  Majority  169. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  report  Progress, 
-       ■     "  -(i/r. 


and   ask   leave 
Biggar.) 


to    Bit    agam. 


The  CHANCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  they  had  better  either  get 
on  with  their  business  or  go  to  bed.  It 
was  perfectly  dear  that  they  would  not 
be  aUowed  to  get  on  with  their  busi- 
ness, so  they  had  better  assent  to  the 
Motion. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  returned. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Thursday. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  ASSESSMENTS  (SCOT- 

LAND)  BILL.— [Bill  106.] 

{The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Crott, 

Sir  Menry  Selioin-Ibbetton.) 

SECOITD  BEABmO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Me.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNEEMAN 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Government  to 
postoone  the  second  reading  of  the  BUI 
until  after  Easter,  because  it  was  drawn 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  provisions 
were  not  yet  understood  in  Scotland. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he  did 
not  object  to  postpone  the  Bill  until  after 
the  Easter  holidays.  At  the  same  time 
he  begged  to  give  Notice  that  he  should 
raise  a  point  of  Order,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Falkirk  Burghs  (Mr.  Eamsay) 
persisted  in  his  Amendment  against  the 
BUI  when  it  did  come  on. 

Mr.  eamsay  said,  his  belief  was 
that  the  Bill  contained  no  principle  at 
all,  and  therefore  he  joined  in  the  appeal 
that  it  should  be  put  ofiF  until  the  people 
of  Scotland  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  what  its  provisions  were. 

Second  Beading  deferred  till  Thurtdag 
27M  April. 

House  adjourned  at  half 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    LOBDS, 
Tuesday,  \th  April,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— Ptbuo  "Bvua— Second  Seading~ 

Irish  Peerage  (32). 
Second  Reading  —  Committee  negatived  —  Third 

Reading  —  Mutiny  *  ;   Marine  Mutiny,*  and 

patted. 
Third  Reading — Burgeasos    (Scotland)  *    (35) ; 

United  Parishes  (Scotland)  *  (19),  a.n.d.  patted. 

IRISH  PEERAGE  BILL.— (No.  82.) 
(The  Lord  Inchiquin.) 
SECOITD  BEASma. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Beading,  read. 

LoED  INCHIQUIN,  in  moving  that 
the  BUI  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  before  he  proceeded  to  explain  the 
measure  he  wished  to  call  to  the  recol- 
lection of  their  Lordships  that  the 
House  now  occupied  a  different  position 
in  reference  to  thia  question  from  that 
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which  it  occupied  when  he  first  ven- 
tured to  bring  it  forward.  Two  years 
ago  he  brought  forward  a  Motion  for 
an  Address  to  the  Throne  praying 
Her  Majesty  to  consent  to  a  limitation 
of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  so  far 
as  related  to  the  creation  of  Irish  Peer- 
ages as  provided  by  the  Act  of  Union ; 
and  that  Motion,  although  it  was  not 
carried,  met  with  the  general  approval 
of  their  Lordships.  Subsequently  a 
Select  Committee  wfis  appointed  on  the 
Motion  of  the  Earl  of  Kosebery  to  in- 
quire into  the  position  of  the  Scotch  and 
tnah.  Peerage,  and  the  laws  relating 
thereto.  That  Committee  was  presided 
over  by  the  noble  Earl ;  and  after  taking 
evidence  and  considering  the  question 
laid  before  them,  they  agreed  upon  a 
Beport  which  was  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  towards  the  end  of  1874.  In 
that  Beport  the  Committee  expressed 
their  unanimous  opinion  that  every  ad- 
dition to  the  Irish  Peerage  only  in- 
creased and  perpetuated  the  anomalous 
condition  of  that  body.  The  Com- 
mittee then  proceeded  to  make  certain 
recommendations  in  reference  to  Scotch 
Peerages,  with  which  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House ;  and  with  regard  to 
Irish  Peerages,  they  trusted  that  Her 
Majesty  might  be  advised  to  renounce 
her  undoiibted  prerogative  of  creating 
Irish  Peers.  The  Committee  also  recom- 
mended that  the  original  number  of  Irish 
Eepresentative  Peers  should  be  restored, 
and  that  Irish  and  Scotch  Peers  who  were 
not  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
should  not  be  disabled  from  sitting  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  any  consti- 
tuency in  the  United  Kingdom.  Those 
were  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee.  The  following  year,  as  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  thought 
it  advisable  to  take  any  steps  towo^s 
legislation,  the  late  Lord  Stanhope, 
whose  loss  they  all  deplored,  brought 
forward  a  Motion  in  almost  similar  terms 
to  the  one  he  (Lord  Inchiquin)  had 
moved  the  year  before,  and  that  Motion, 
slightly  altered  from  the  terms  in  which 
it  was  originally  proposed,  was  agreed 
to.    The  Eesolution  was — 

"  That  an  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, praying  Her  Majesty  that  the  power  con- 
ferred on  Her  Majesty  under  the  Act  of  Union 
for  the  creation  oi  Irish  Peers  may  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  consideration  by  Parliament  of  any 
measure  relating  thereto  which  may  be  intro- 
duced." 

Lord  Inchiquin 


The  Beply  of  Her  Majesty  to  that 
Address  was — 

"  Relying  on  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  I  do 
not  desire  uat  the  powers  reserved  to  me  by  the 
Act  of  Union  of  making  ra^ations  and  promo- 
tions in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland  should  ^and  in 
the  way  of  the  consideration  by  Psirliament  of 
any  measure  that  may  be  introduced  on  that 
subject." 

That  was  the  position  of  the  question  at 
the  end  of  last  Session.  He,  in  common 
with  most  of  their  Lordships,  had  been 
somewhat  disappointed  thiat  after  the 
Address  agreed  to  by  their  Lordships 
and  the  Queen's  Reply  to  it,  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  thought  it  advisable 
to  bring  in  a  BUI  this  Session  dealing 
with  the  subject — because  hefelt  strongly 
that  this  was  a  question  that  would  be 
more  appropriately  dealt  with  by  the 
Ch>vemment  than  by  a  private  Member. 
As,  however,  they  had  not  done  so,  he, 
in  common  with  others,  thought  it  would 
be  advisable  somewhat  early  in  the  Ses- 
sion to  place  a  Bill  upon  the  subject 
before  their  Lordships,  and,  therefore, 
he  had  had  the  present  Bill  prepared. 
He  would  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
aspect  of  the  question  was  considerably 
altered  from  what  it  was  when  he  ad- 
dressed their  Lordships  before  on  the 
subject.  He  was  then  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  existence  of  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  the 
principal  difficulty  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  deaUng  with  the  ques- 
tion. He  believed  that  was  the 
feeling  of  the  House  generally.  That 
feeling  was  certainly  shared  in  by  the 
Select  Committee,  when  they  expressed 
the  hope  that  Her  Majesty  might  be  ad- 
vised to  forego  her  undoubted  Preroga- 
tive for  the  creation  of  Irish  Peers.  If 
he  had  understood  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  rightly,  when 
the  Question  was  debated  last  year,  his 
argument  was  that  the  creation  of  Peers, 
being  one  of  the  main  Prerc^atives 
of  the  Crown,  as  long  as  England 
and  Scotland  remained  two  separate 
kingdoms,  so  long  did  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Crown  for  the  creation  of  Peers 
of  Scotland  remain ;  but  that  when  the 
Union  of  Scotland  with  England  took 

Elace  the  Prerogative  ceased,  and  that 
y  the  Act  of  Union  the  existing  Peers 
of  Scotland  became  Peers  of  Great 
Britain.  Similarly  when  the  Union  of 
Ireland  with  Great  Britain  took  place 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  which  pre- 
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Tioualy  existed,  under  wMch  Her  Ma- 
jesty created  Peers  of  Ireland,  ceased, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Peers  of  Ire- 
land became  Peers  of  the  United  Eing- 
dom  with  all  the  privileges  appertaining 
to  them — with  the  oneezoeption  of  sitting 
and  voting  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the 
case  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  as  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  knew,  there  was 
this  difference  from  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Scotland,  that  power  was  given  to 
the  Crown,  under  certain  circumstancea, 
to  create  Peers  of  Ireland  and  to  make 
promotions  in  the  Irish  Peerage.  The 
circumstances  were  these  —  that  when 
three  Irish  Peerages  became  extinct  the 
Grown  might  create  one  new  Peer ;  and 
when  it  should  happen  that  the  number 
of  Irish  Peerages,  exclusive  of  those 
Irish  Peers  who  might  be  also  Peers  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  reduced 
to  100,  the  Grown  might  create  a  new 
Peer  for  every  Peerage  that  should 
thereafter  become  extinct.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  this  was  that  the  Peerage  of  Ire- 
land shotild  be  maintained  as  a  separate 
Peerage,  and  that  the  numbers  should 
always  be  kept  at  100.  The  Lord  Ghan- 
cellor  atdduoed  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment that,  in  the  patent  of  creation  of 
Irish  Peers,  this  special  power  given  to 
the  Crown  was  invariably  recited.  But 
if  diere  had  been  any  question  at  all 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  the  difficulty 
had  been  entirely  removed  by  the  gra- 
cious Answer  of  Her  Majesty  to  the 
Address  which  their  Lordships  pre- 
sented to  her  last  year.  He  therefore 
contended  that  it  was  justifiable  for 
Parliament  to  deal  with  this  subject; 
and  from  the  Answer  which  he  had  read 
it  was  competent  for  a  private  Peer  to 
come  forward  and  present  a  BiU  dealing 
witl\  the  subject.  There  was  one  other 
difference  wmch  lie  should  like  to  point 
out  in  the  -position  of  matters  now  from 
what  they  were  when  he  brought  this 
subject  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
before.  Since  then  three  if  not  four 
Peerages  had  become  extinct,  and  one 
Peer  of  Ireland  had  been  created  a 
Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Con- 
sequently, the  number  of  Irish  Peers 
at  this  time  could  not  be  much  more 
than  100  ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  was  de- 
sirable that  an  end  should  be  put  to 
the  creation  of  Peers  of  Ireland,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  this  was  the  pro- 
per time  for  Parliament  to  legislate 
for  that  end.    As  to  the  desirabmty,  it 


appeared  to  him  almost  unnecessary, 
when  this  question  had  been  for  two 
Sessions  before  the  House,  that  he  should 
go  at  any  very  great  length  into  that 
proposition ;  but  he  might,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  shortly  state  what  were  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  it.  The  4th 
clause  of  the  Act  of  Union  was  much 
opposed  at  the  time  it  was  passed — so 
much  so  that  Lord  Comwalfis,  writing 
on  the  subject,  said,  that  if  the  clause 
was  persisted  in  it  would  very  much  en- 
danger the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union. 
Lord  ComwaUis  called  attention  to  the 
violent  opposition  which  existed  among 
the  Peers  of  Ireland  to  the  clause,  and 
pressed  upon  the  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  withdrawing  it.  But  a  greater 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Peers  of  Ireland  at  that  time  than  could 
possibly  be  brought  in  these  days.  But 
even  after  being  coerced  into  giving  an 
assent  to  the  Act  they  made  a  strong 
Protest  against  this  special  power. 
Twenty  of  the  Peers  of  L'eland  signed 
a  Protest  against  this  power,  which  was 
to  be  found  upon  the  Journals  of  the 
Irish  House  of  Lords.  The  Protest  set 
out  that  by  the  provisions  of  the  4th 
clause — 

"  The  Irish  Peerage  was  to  be  kept  up  for 
ever — thereby  perpetuating  the  degrading  dis- 
tinction bj  which  the  Irish  Peerage  was  to  con- 
tinue stripped  of  all  Parliamentary  functions." 

And  they  suggest  that  the  perpetuating — 

"  of  such  distinction  would  have  been  avoided  by 
providing  that  no  Irish  Peer  should  thereafter 
be  created  (as  was  the  case  with  Scotch  Peers), 
and  that  when  their  numbers  should  be  reduced 
to  28  they  should  be  dedared  Peers  of  the 
United  Empire." 

That  was  the  Protest  entered  upon  the 
Journals  of  the  House,  and,  it  was 
signed  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  19 
other  Peers  of  Ireland.  He  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  Peers  of  Ireland 
were  now  as  strongly  opposed  to  these 
additions  to  the  Peerage  as  the  Peers 
of  Ireland  who  signed  that  Protest 
were.  These  were  the  principal  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  he  now  ventured  to 
propose.  The  1st  clause  proposed  to  deal 
with  that  provision  of  the  Act  of  Union 
which  related  to  the  creation  of  Irish 
Peerages;  but  it  did  not  propose  to 
repeal  the  whole  of  the  clause.  The 
power  of  promoting  in  the  Irish  Peer- 
age would  be  left  to  the  Crown  as  at 
present.     The  2nd  clause,  provided  an 
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addition  of  4  Eepresentative  Peeis — or, 
he  should  rather  say,  a  restoration,  be- 
cause it  was  distinctjy  agreed  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  that  the  number 
of  Peers  •who  represented  Ireland  in 
the  House  of  Lords  should  be  32 — 
and  at  the  present  time  there  were  only 
28 — so  that  the  original  number  of  32 
would  be  restored.  The  3rd  clause  pro- 
vided that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  being 
satisfied  that  a  Bepresentative  Peer  had 
become  entitled  by  creation  or  descent 
to  an  hereditary  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  seat  of  such  Peer  shotildbe 
deemed  vacant,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor 
should  direct  the  issue  of  a  writ  for  the 
election  of  a  Representative  Peer  in  his 
stead.  He  wished  to  point  out  the 
existence  of  a  great  anomaly  with  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  One  of  the  Be- 
presentative Peers  of  Ireland  had  been 
lately  created  a  Peer  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  if  this  Bill  passed  the  noble 
Lord,  who  had  sat  for  30  years  in 
that  House  as  an  Earl,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  sit  at  the  end  of  the  list  of 
Barons.  What  disadvantage  that  might 
be  he  did  not  know,  but  at  any  rate  it 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  of  an  anomaly. 
The  4th  clause  provided  for  the  mode  of 
election  for  the  Bepresentative  Peers  of 
Ireland,  and  for  those  additional  Peers 
proposed  to  be  added  by  the  Bill.  The 
election  was  to  take  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  present  —  he  confessed 
he  was  individually  in  favour  of  the 
minority  vote  being  introduced.  He 
was  opposed  to  it  on  the  Select  Com- 
mittee; but  upon  re- consideration  he 
thought  this  was  a  fitting  time  for  in- 
serting the  minority  clause,  to  remedy 
what  at  present  was  considered  by  many 
Peers  to  be  an  injustice.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  5th  clause — that  providing 
that  the  oath  of  allegiance  might  be 
taken  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace — 
the  reason  for  putting  that  in  the  Bill 
was,  that  under  the  Act  of  Parliament 
it  was  required  to  be  taken  compulsorily 
before  either  an  Irish  Justice  of  the 
Peace  or  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in 
Ireland.  The  clause  as  it  stood  in  the 
Bill  provided  that  in  future  the  oath 
might  be  taken  before  any  justice  of 
the  peace ;  but  since  the  Bill  had  been 
printed  it  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him  by  two  gentlemen  who  had  been 
engaged  in  revising  the  statutes  that 
the  necessity  for  taking  the  oath  had 

Lord  Inchiqum 


been  done  away  with.  This  might  be 
the  case ;  and  before  they  went  into 
Committee  upon  the  Bill  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  would  be  able  to  as- 
certain whether  the  clause  was  necessary 
or  not.  The  last  clause  of  the  Bill  pro- 
vided that  Peers  of  Ireland,  other  than 
Bepresentative  Peers,  shotdd  not  be 
disqualified  from  sitting  or  serving  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  any  consti- 
tuency in  Ireland.  He  might  point  out 
that  at  the  present  time  the  Peers  of 
Ireland  had  a  right  to  be  elected  to  serve 
in  the  House  of  Commons  for  any  con- 
stituency in  England,  but  had  -  not  the 
power  of  being  elected  for  seats  in  Ire- 
land. He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
it  was  desirable  to  give  this  power,  be- 
cause it  was  unreasonable  that  while 
Irish  Peers  were  not  admitted  to  the 
House  of  Lords  they  should  also  be  ex- 
cluded fix>m  taking  any  part  whatever 
in  the  legislation  of  the  country  unless 
they  could  obtain  a  seat  for  an  English 
constituency.  Those  were  the  whole  of 
the  provisions  in  this  Bill.  He  need 
only  add  that  his  sole  object  in  bringing 
the  measure  before  their  Lordships  was 
to  remove  what  he  looked  upon  as  a 
great  anomaly,  and  he  might  also  say  a 
great  degradation.  There  was  a  story 
told  of  His  Majesty  King  George  TIT. 
when  Mr.  Pitt  asked  him  to  grant  to  a 
political  supporter  theprivilege  of  driving 
down  Constitution  Hill,  His  Majesty- 
replied  that  he  could  not  grant  him  that 
privilege,  but  that  he  should  be  happy 
to  make  the  person  an  Irish  Peer.  He 
must  say  that  when  the  foimtain  of 
honour  considered  it  a  greater  privilege 
to  drive  down  Constitution  Hill  than  to 
possess  an  Irish  Peerage  their  Lordships 
would  agree  with  him  that  it  must  bo 
looked  upon  as  a  somewhat  doubtful 
privilege,  and  he  was  airaid  that  down 
to  the  present  time  the  distinction  had 
been  looked  upon  in  a  somewhat  doubt- 
ful light.  His  object  was  to  remove 
those  distinctions.  He  had  been  told 
that  it  was  not  improbable  that  objec- 
tion would  be  taken  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  by  the  Members  of  the  Home  Bole 
party ;  but  if  that  were  the  case  he  could 
imagine  nothing  more  unpatriotic  on 
their  part.  For  these  reasons  he  asked 
their  Lordships  to  remove  what  had  been 
looked  upon  for  -so  long  a  time  as  an 
invidious  distinction,  and  he  hoped  his 
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proposal  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  their  Lordships. 

Moved, ' '  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2'." 
— {The  Lord  Inchiquin.) 

Thb  LOED  chancellor  con- 
gratulated his  noble  Friend  on  his  clear 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  the  posi- 
tion of  this  question  :  but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  his  noble  Friend  was 
not  quite,  correct  in  stating  that  the 
question  was  in  a  different  position  now 
&om  what  it  was  before — because  the 
title  of  the  Queen  to  create  Lish  Peer- 
ages was  always  a  Parliamentary  title. 
The  Bill  of  his  noble  Friend  embraced 
four  different  points.  First,  it  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  creation  of  any  fresh 
Irish  Peerages ;  next,  it  would  prevent 
an  Lrish  Peer  from  continuing  to  be  a 
Eepresentative  Peer  of  Ireland  after  he 
became  a  Peer  of  the  Eealm ;  thirdly, 
it  would  increase  the  number  of  Ee- 
presentative Peers  for  Irelstnd  from  28 
to  32 ;  and,  lastly,  it  would  permit  Irish 
Peers  to  sit  for  Irish  counties  or  boroughs 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  regard 
to  the  creation  of  Irish  Peers,  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  them  and 
Scotch  Peers.  At  the  time  of  the  Union 
between  England  and  Scotland  no  power 
to  create  Scottish  Peers  as  distinct  fr«m 
Peers  of  the  Eealm  was  g^ven  to  the 
Crown.  But  at  the  Union  with  Ireland, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the  con- 
stituent body  from  which  the  Irish 
Eepresentative  Peers  were  to  be  chosen, 
a  different  course  was  taken.  The  re- 
sult had  been,  the  Scotch  Peerage,  as  a 
distinct  one,  had  almost  come  to  an  end. 
He  could  not  give  the  nimibers,  but  at 
this  moment  the  nimiber  of  Scotch  Peers 
was  very  much  smaller  than  at  the  time 
of  the  Union.  But  in  Ireland  the 
Crown  was  compelled  to  keep  up  the 
number  to  a  certain  point.  Everyone, 
he  believed,  would  admit  it  would  have 
been  a  great  advantage,  if  at  the  time 
some  arrangement  had  been  made  for 
merging  the  separate  Peerages  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  in  one  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  case  of  the 
-Scotch  Peerage  such  a  merger  had  be- 
come more  practicable ;  and  no  doubt  it 
was  that  consideration  which  induced 
the  Committee  to  recommend  that  there 
should  be  no  fresh  creation  of  Irish 
Peers.  He  thought  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  answer  the  arguments  which  nad 
been  advanced  in  favour  of  that  pro- 


posal, and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  no  desire  or  opinion  contrary  to  it. 
As  to  the  next  point,  that  no  Irish  Peer 
should  continue  to  be  a  Representative 
Peer  on  succeeding  to  an  hereditary  seat 
in  this  House  he  thought  there  would  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  whatever,  be- 
cause it  never  could  have  been  intended 
that  any  one  should  enjoy  a  Represent- 
ative Peerage  and  an  hereditary  Peerage 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  clearly  an 
oversight  in  the  Act  of  Union  that  it  did 
not  contain  a  provision  to  that  effect. 
When  the  other  parts  of  the  Bill  came 
to  be  discussed  in  Committee  they  might 
possibly  give  rise  to  a  diversity  of  opinion. 
He  found  that  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  number  of  Eepresentative  Peers 
from  28  to  32  was  carried  in  the  Com- 
mittee upstairs  by  a  majority  of  only  II 
to  7.  He  did  not  know  what  argu- 
ments had  been  adduced  before  the 
Committee  in  favour  of  that  proposal, 
but  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  open  to 
considerable  objection.  The  arrange- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  Union  was,  not 
that  there  should  be  32  representative 
Temporal  Peers,  but  that  the  two 
Estates — the  Temporal  and  the  Spiritual 
— there  should  be  a  representation  to 
the  extent  of  28  in  the  n>rmer  case  and 
of  four  in  the  latter.  Parliament  hav- 
ing, in  its  wisdom,  thought  fit  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Irish  Church  as  a  State 
Church,  and  to  the  seats  of  the  Irish 
Lords  Spiritual,  it  did  not  at  all  follow 
that  the  seats  of  the  latter  should  be 
added  to  those  already  held  by  the  Irish 
Lords  Temporal.  He  was  bound  to  say 
that,  if  by  legislation,  they  put  an  end  to 
one  constituent  body  it  was  an  illogical 
consequence  that  they  should  transfer 
its  representatives  to  another  and  differ- 
ent body.  As  to  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  number  of  Representative  Temporal 
Peers,  he  thought  the  logic  lay  the  other 
way,  and  that  if  they  took  means  for 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  constituent 
body,  they  ought  to  diminish,  not  in- 
crease, the  number  of  the  representative 
body.  As  to  the  proposal  to  give  power 
to  Irish  Peers  other  than  Eepresentative 
Peers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  Irish  Constituencies,  he  thought  their 
Lordships  would  hardly  do  weU  to  enter 
upon  that  question,  for  it  seemed  to 
touch  the  ftivileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  might  be  asked  why, 
after  what  he  had  said,  the  Gk)vemment 
did  not  propose  legislation  on  this  sub- 
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jeot?  If  a  Bill  of  this  character  went 
to  the  other  Souse  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prevent  suggestions  for  further  altera- 
tions as  to  which  there  might  be  great 
differenoes  of  opinion ;  and  having  re- 
gard to  the  exigencies  of  Public  Business 
and  to  the  differenoes  of  opinion  that 
might  arise  he  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment oould  scarcely  have  been  expected 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  matter,  but  the  Government 
would  be  sorry  to  put  any  impediment 
in  the  way  of  his  noble  Friend ;  and 
perhaps  a  measure  of  this  kind  would  be 
attended  by  a  more  forttmate  result 
when  proposed  by  a  private  Member 
than  if  it  were  supposed  to  be  a  CK>- 
vemment  measure. 

LoKD  CAEUNGFOED  said,  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  matter,  but  he 
was  quite  ready  to  agree  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  He  had  heard  the 
declarations  from  the  noble  and  letvned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  with  great  satis- 
faction, for  they  had  now  the  prospect  of 
getting  rid  of  the  gross  and  mischievous 
constitutional  anomaly  that  within  these 
Bealms  there  should  be  an  inferior  order 
of  Peerage.  It  seemed  inconsistent  in 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Inchiquin)  to 
say  that  the  fre^  creation  of  Irish 
Peers  was  an  evil  and  ought  to  be 
stopped,  and  then  to  provide  for  the 
addition  of  four  more  to  the  present 
number.  His  noble  Friend,  however, 
was  not  responsible  for  this  inconsist- 
ency. It  got  into  the  Beport  in  Oom- 
mittee  on  tbe  Motion  of  a  noble  Friend 
sitting  on  his  own  side  of  the  House 
(the  Earl  of  Eosebery).  As  to  tmy 
difficulties  which  might  be  met  with  in 
the  other  House,  he  thought  the  Go- 
vernment could,  if  they  would  take  the 
subject  in  hand,  remove  them  and  pass 
the  measure  safely  through  Parliament ; 
but,  whether  the  Gt)vemment  did  so 
this  year  or  the  next,  he  hoped  they 
would  see  their  way  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  It  could 
not  be  called  a  restitution  of  the  four 
Peerages  lost  by  the  Act  of  1870,  be- 
cause  they  were  strictly  ecclesiastical 
Peerages,  and  the  four  proposed  to  be 
added  could  not  be  said  in  any  way  to 
re|>reBent  a  Church  that  had  ceased  to 
exist.  He  must  express  his  thanks  to 
the  Government  for  their  declaration  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  and  he  wished 
they  were  prepared  to  take  it  up  them- 
selves. 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


LoED  OEANMOEE  amd  BEOWNE 
protested  against  the  proposed  change ; 
but  when  Her  Majesty's  Government 
gave  its  consent  to  the  principle  of  a  Bill 
there  was  very  little  use  in  attempting 
to  oppose  it.  He  oould  not  understand 
why  there  should  be  so  much  anxiety 
exhibited  to  get  rid  of  this  only  small 
privilege  which  the  Irish  gentleman 
possessed  apart  from  the  Englishman. 
There  had  been  25  Irish  Peers  created 
since  the  Union.  Eight  of  these  were 
extinct,  and  out  of  me  17  remaining 
five  were  English  Peers  and  two  Eepre- 
sentatives;  so  to  be  created  an  Lrish 
Peer  was  not  a  barren  honour,  but  gave 
Irishmen  a  chance  they  would  not  ouier- 
wise  have  of  becoming  Members  of  that 
House.  He  conceived  that  it  was  a  tal- 
laoious  idea  to  suppose  that  if  no  more 
Irish  Peers  were  created,  that  the  same 
persons  who ,  now  received  that  honour 
would  be  made  English  Peers  ;  for  the 
two  principal  causes  that  conduced  to 
the  elevation  of  country  gentlemen  to 
that  House  were  political  influence  and 
great  fortune.  The  Land  Bill  had  de- 
prived Irish  gentlemen  of  the  former, 
and  owing  to  the  absence  of  minerals 
and  manufactures  in  Ireland,  Irish  for- 
tunes did  not  increase  in  proportion  to 
Engli^.  Thus,  without  this  Bill,  the 
chances  of  Irishmen  to  become  Members 
of  this  House  daily  decreased.  He  had 
become  a  Member  of  the  House  through 
this  system,  and  he  would  not  lend  a 
hand  to  throw  down  the  ladder  by  which 
he  had  mounted.  Though  the  Peerage 
of  his  noble  Friend  who  brought  forward 
this  BiU  dated  long  previous  to  the 
Union,  yet  he  had  undertaken  a  some- 
what invidious  task  in  proposing  a  mea- 
sure which  woidd  diminish  the  chances 
of  his  countrymen  of  obtaining  a  seat  in 
that  House.  He  regretted  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  changed  their 
mind  on  this  question  since  last  Session, 
but  he  should  certainly  oppose  it. 

The  Eabl  of  EOSEBEEY  said,  that, 
as  Ohairman  of  the  Committee  whose 
Eeport  had  been  referred  to  by  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Carlingford),  he  would  take 
that  opportunity  of  stating  that  he  was 
not  responsible  for  the  Eeport  as  it 
stood.  The  draft  Eeport  was  a  good 
deal  knocked  about  in  Committee.  The 
4th  clause  was  not  meant  to  be  con- 
sidered purely  on  its  own  footing,  but  in 
connection  with  another  clause;  and  in 
its  present  form  in  the  Bill  he  oould  not 
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support  it.  He  considered  that  tlie  four 
ecclesiastical  Peers  -who  had  been  re- 
moved in  consequence  of  the  disesta- 
blishment of  the  Irish  Church  repre- 
sented Irish  interests  in  that  House  with 
as  much  vitality  as  the  other  Irish 
Bepresentative  Peers,  while  from  their 
abilities  and  learning  they  were  an  addi- 
tion to  their  Lordships'  House,  and 
equal  to  any  four  secular  Peers  that 
could  be  selected  to  represent  Irdand. 
And  as  the  confessed  object  of  their 
Lordships  was  to  do  away  with  the 
anomaly  of  Peerages  unconnected  with 
legislative  responsibility,  he  begged  to 
point  out  that  the  cessation  of  new 
creations  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  Bepresentatives 
on  the  other,  were  calculated  to  farther 
that  object. 

Ths  Easl  of  BELMOEE  said,  that 
as  far  as  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was 
concerned  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
Government  bad  assented  to  it.  This 
method  of  extinguishing  the  present 
anomaly  appeared  to  be  ti^e  only  practi- 
cable one,  and  the  only  one  that  would 
have  a  chance  of  passing  through  Par- 
liament. Since  the  Act  of  Union  78 
Irish  Peerages  had  become  extinct,  and 
in  about  another  similar  period  of  time 
the  other  Peerages  whose  present  owners 
had  not  seats  in  that  House  might  pos- 
sibly likewise  become  extinct.  Thwe 
were  various  objections  made  to  the  ad- 
mission of  all  the  Irish  Peers  to  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords — some  of  them  fan- 
ciful objections — but  the  most  practical 
one  was  that  it  would  give  an  increased 
Conservative  majority  in  that  House, 
and  there  was  no  chance  that  the  Oppo- 
sition would  allow  such  a  BiU  to  pass 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature.  He 
believed  that  there  were  about  1 3  Liberal 
Irish  Peers  not  in  the  House,  but  the 
lawe  majority  of  the  Irish  Peers  who 
had  not  hereditary  seats  in  the,  House 
were  Conservatives.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  method  suggested  in  a  pamphlet, 
attributed  to  a  noble  Lord  connecled  with 
Scotland,  and  who  proposed  that  all 
Scotch  Peers  should  be  admitted,  and  all 
Bepresentative  Irish  Peers  should  be 
turned  out,  and  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  longest- created  Irish  Peers  of  dif- 
ferent politics  should  be  brought  into  the 
House,  so  as  to  balance  parties ;  but  the 
result  would  have  been  that  whilst  all 
the  Liberal  Irish  Peers  would  be  ad- 
mitted, most  of  the  present  Bepresenta- 


tive Peers,  some  of  whom  were  well 
acquainted  with  Public  Business,  would 
be  shut  out  from  public  life.  He  thought 
that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  question 
properly  was  by  the  gradual  extinction  of 
Irish  Peers.  Though  not  inclined  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  he 
should  move  in  Committee  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  Bepresentative 
Peers  elected  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  who  should  succeed  to  hereditary 
Peerages,  should  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  clause.  He  supported 
the  proposition  for  the  representation  by 
Irish  Peers  of  Irish  constituencies  in  the 
House  of  Conuuons.  He  understood  that 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Limerick  had  in  a  former  Session 
brought  in  a  BUI  with  this  object,  and 
he  therefore  thought  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  passing  a  measure  enabling 
Irish  Peers  to  sit  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  for  Irish  constituencies. 

LoKD  DENMAN  congratulated  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  brought  forward 
this  Bill  on  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  stated  his  case.  Sir 
William  Temple  had  said  that  there 
were  too  many  Peers  in  his  time,  but 
the  g^eat  evil  in  the  Irish  system  was 
the  election  of  Peers;  but  if  it  were 
necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  Peers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gtreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  he  (Lord  Denman)  rather 
than  allow  Irish  and  Sooteh  Peers  to 
have  ground  of -complaint,  would  him- 
self submit  to  the  chance  of  being 
elected  or  rejected  by  Peers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  regretted  that  the  Library 
of  the  .House  of  Lords  only  contained 
the  debates  down  to  the  year  1797,  so 
that  the  Protest  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Lord  could  not  be  found  in  it.  He 
thought  that  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  in  wishing  that  Irish  Peers 
were  on  the  same  footing  as  Scotoh 
Peers,  had  offered  an  insult  to  every 
Irish  Peer  who  had  been  created  since 
the  Union.  He  believed  that  the  Pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  was  abridged  by 
the  Union,  and  it  might  be  remembered 
that  the  Peerage  of  the  great  Lord 
Clive  wds  an  Irish  Peerage  for  30  years 
— and  probably  no  seat  was  taken  in 
Dublin — before  thd  Union.  Such  Peer- 
ages— one  after  every  third  vacancy — 
might  be  preferred  by  gentlemen  unwil- 
ling to  quit  Ireland,  who  might  wish  to 
join  in  electing  B«presentatiTe  Peer«, 
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Her  Majesty  had  left  the  decision  to  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  but  the  noble 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had  called  it 
wisdom  which  excluded  the  four  Spiritual 
Peers  from  the  House  of  Lords,  while 
every  one  here  still  regretted  their  ex- 
clusion from  amongst  £em,  creating  the 
vacancy  of  four,  which  it  was  required 
now  to  fill  up.  The  noble  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  who  was  by  no  means  in- 
faUible,  had  carried  the  Minority  Clause 
when  only  a  Law  Lord  against  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  in  fact,  as  in  the  case  of 
Birmingham,  the  dominant  party  must 
always  have  a  majority.  Her  Majesty 
might,  if  she  chose  to  act  on  her  Preroga- 
tive, make  every  Irish  Peer  an  hereditary 
Peer  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but 
he  hoped  that  if  the  Bill  went  into  Com- 
mittee care  would  be  taken  that  no 
change  was  made  which  would  impair 
the  right  of  the  Sovereign  to  chose  her 
hereditary  Councillors,  with  or  without 
seats  in  this  House. 

LoED  DUNSANY  pointed  out  that 
one  very  useful  function  discharged  by 
Irish  Peers  who  had  not  seats  in  that 
House  was  the  maintenance  of  an  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action  which 
was  not  too  common  in  Ireland,  and 
which  he  was  afraid  might  not  continue 
if  the  temptation  of  sitting  La  the  House 
of  Commons  for  Irish  boroughs  were 
held  out  to  them.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  his  noble  Friend  deserved 
thanks  for  having  introduced  this 
measure,  which  would  remove  a  gross 
anomaly.  There  were  several  pro- 
posals he  had  hoped  to  see  included  ia 
any  Bill  of  this  kind  which  were  not 
to  be  found  in  this.  He  thought,  for 
instance,  that  there  should  be  a  provision 
that  no  Irish  Peer  who  succeeded  to  an 
hereditary  Peerage  should  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  the  -election  of  a  Bepresen- 
tative  Peer  for  Ireland.  He  had  hoped 
also  to  see  a  provision  for  cumulative 
voting,  by  wmch  that  portion  of  the 
Irish  Peerage  which  held  Liberal 
opinions  might  have  some  chance  of 
being  represented.  As  the  Government 
appeared  to  favour  the  Bill  he  should 
not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  second 
reading;  but  he  should  in  Committee 
move  clauses  embodying  the  principles 
he  had  just  suggested. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Friday,  the  i%(h 
itutant. 

Lord  Deninaa 


THE  EESPONSIBILTTY  OP  TRUSTEES. 
QTTESTIOK.      OBSEBViLTIOITS. 

Ths  Earl  of  BELMGEE,  in  asking 
a  Question  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  re- 
specting the  case  of  "  Edmunds  v.  Ed- 
mtmds,  decided  in  the  Court  of  Yice 
Chancellor  Hall,  said  the  case  was  one 
of  considerable  interest.  Thomas  Upfill 
died  possessed  of  some  sharra  in  the 
Birmingham  Banking  Company  and 
other  property.  He  appointed  three 
trustees,  to  whom  he  gave  absolute 
power  of  conversion  and  sale  and  of 
investment,  as  they  might  think  proper 
from  time  to  time,  Mr.  Edmunds  be- 
coming the  sole  acting  trustee.  Mr. 
Edmunds  did  not  convert  the  shares 
which  the  testator  held  at  the  time 
of  his  decease ;  but  he  not  only  re- 
tained these  shares,  but  he  purchased 
other  shares  in  the  same  banking  com- 
pany out  of  the  estate,  the  bank  at  the 
time  being  a  success.  Afterwards  the 
shares  fell  in  value,  and  Mr.  Edmunds, 
the  plaintiff,  who  had  a  beneficial  in- 
terest under  the  will,  sought  to  make 
Mr.  Edmunds,  the  respondent,  respon- 
sible for  the  loss  on  all  the  shares.  The 
Vice  Chancellor  held  that  Mr.  Edmunds 
was  not  liable  for  the  loss  on  those 
which  the  testator  had  died  possessed  of, 
but  he  was  made  liable  for  the  loss 
on  the  shares  which  he  had  purchased 
out  of  the  estate.  He  (the  Earl  of  Bel- 
more)  was  himself  a  trustee,  and  if  he  un- 
derstood the  judgment  of  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor correctly,  he  should  be  held  liable 
for  loss  on  any  shares  in  which  he  might 
invest  the  trust  property.  He  therefore 
desired  to  ask  the  Lord  Chancellor,  If  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Vice  Chancellor  Sir  Charles 
Hall  on  the  20tii  of  March  instant,  in 
the  case  of  "Edmunds  «.  Edmunds," 
as  reported  in  T/u  Timet  of  the  21st 
March ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  had  con- 
sidered the  desirability  of  proposing  to 
Parliament  some  further  legislation  with 
a  view  of  rendering  more  secure  the 
position  of  trustees  acting  bond  fide  in 
the  execution  of  trusts  undertaken  by 
them? 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
noble  Earl  had  derived  his  information 
from  a  newspaper  report,  which  he  had 
not  read ;  but  he  had  referred  to  the 
shorthand  writer's  notes  of  the  judgment 
of  the  learned  Vice  Chancellor  who  de- 
cided the  case.     He  found  there  was 
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nothing  in  the  case  hut  what,  he  was 
BOTiy  to  aaj,  frequently  occurred  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery — a  trustee  had  in- 
vested money  in  securities  in  which  he 
had  no  authority  to  invest.  He  was 
authorized  to  hold  those  bank  shares 
which  the  testator  had  purchased  and 
bequeathed  to  him  upon  the  trusts  of 
his  will,  but  he  was  not  authorized  to 
invest  the  testator's  estate  in  the  pur- 
chase of  other  shares,  and  therefore  the 
Yice  Chancellor  could  do  nothing  else 
than  hold  him  liable  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  shares  which  he  had  pur- 
chased. In  doing  this,  the  Yice  Chan- 
cellor had  done  that  which  Judges 
frequently  found  themselves  compelled 
to  do — that  was,  he  had  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  should  have  to  give  judg- 
ment against  a  man  who  had  done  no 
moral  wrong.  That  being  so,  he  saw  no 
necessity  for  any  alteration  in  the  law. 
He  woiUd  remind  their  Lordships  that 
out  of  tenderness  to  trustees  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  a  few  years  ago  passed 
enabling  trustees,  when  they  had  invest- 
ments to  make,  to  apply  to  a  Judge  in 
Chambers  for  advice  as  to  the  mode  of 
making  them,  and  if  they  procured  that 
advice  they  were  indemnified  in  case 
any  loss  should  accrue  to  the  estate  of 
which  they  were  trustees. 

House  adjoumed  at  half  past  Six  o'clock, 

to  Thursday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    CpMMONS, 
Tuttday,  Atk  April,  1876. 

MINUTES.T  —  Public  Bm,8  —  CommitUe  — 
Report  —  Fartitioii  Act  (1868)  Amendment 
{re-comm.)  •  [7y. 

Third  Seading — Uragging  of  Animals*  [8fi], 
and  pautd. 

THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHEBIES. 

QXrESTION'. 

Captain  G.  E.  PEICE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  leading  article  in  the  "  Morn- 
ing Advertiser"  of  March  2l8t,  upon 


the  Newfoundland  Fishery  question,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  me  Beport  of 
Captain  Erskine,  whilst  senior  naval 
officer  on  that  station,  upon  the  relations 
existing  between  the  French  and  English 
fishermen,  was  considerably  abridged 
and  modified  by  the  authorities  before 
presentation;  and,  whether,  the  facts 
are  as  so  stated ;  and  if  he  will  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  a  Copy  of  Cap- 
tain Erskine's  original  Eeport  r 

Me.  J.  LOWTHEE.:  I  have  seen  the 
article  in  The  Morning  AdvtrtUer  to  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Oentleman  refers, 
and  I  may  say  it  is  the  case  that  the 
Eeport  of  Captain  Erskine  was  abridged. 
The  reason  for  the  adoption  of  that  course 
was  that  the  Eeport,  which  was  in  great 
part  highly  confidential  in  its  character, 
contained  references  to  matters  of  ex- 
treme delicacy,  which  are  at  this  moment 
engaging  the  attention  of  a  mixed  Com- 
mission sitting  in  Paris.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman will  see  that  it  is  not  possible 
either  to  publish  the  Eeport,  or  to  lay  it 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.  I  hope, 
however,  that  the  state  of  negotiations 
will  very  shortly  admit  of  some  further 
communication  being  made  to  Parlia- 
ment. 


THE  WINDWARD   ISLANDS— FEDERA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  COWPEE-TEMPLE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, Whether  the  remonstrance  of  the 
Assembly  of  Barbadoes  against  being 
included  in  a  federation  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  will  receive  due  consideration ; 
and,  whether  it  is  intended  to  abandon 
or  modify  the  proposal  for  confedera- 
tion? 

Me.  J.  LOWTHEE :  Lord  Carnar- 
von has,  in  a  despatch  written  in  January 
last,  and  published  in  the  colony,  expli- 
citly stated  that — 

"  Her  Majesty's  Grovemment  could  not  pro- 
ceed with  any  measure  of  confederation  in  the 
Windward  Islands  except  on  the  spontaneous 
request  of  each  Legislature  concerned." 

It  is  not  known  here  whether  any  pro- 
posal for  confederation  is  now  before  the 
Legislature  of  Barbadoes;  and  until 
information  is  received  as  to  the  precise 
course  which  is  being  taken  by  the  local 
Government  it  is  impossible  to  express 
any  opinion. 
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POST   OFFICE  —  FEMALE   GLEBES  IN 

THE  SAVrNGS  BANE  DEPARTMENT. 

QUEsnoir. 

Mb.  JAMES  asked  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral,  If  any  olassification  is  contem- 
plated in  the  pay  of  the  female  Clerks  at 
present  employed  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  Department  of  the  Post 
Office ;  and,  if  so,  on  what  basis  it  is  to 
be  made,  and  how  soon  it  is  to  take 
effect? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNEES,  in  reply, 
said,  the  classification  of  the  female 
clerks  in  the  Savings  Bank  department 
would  be  shortly  made.  The  proportion 
of  rates  of  pay  of  the  different  classes, 
as  authorized  by  the  Treasury,  would  be 
found  in  page  543  of  the  Estimates  of 
the  current  year,  and  the  clerks  would 
be  promoted  according  to  their  proved 
proficiency  during  their  period  of  proba- 
tion. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  (IBELANB)— DUBLIN. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  butt  (for  Dr.  O'I^aey)  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
he  is  aware  that  the  Public  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  as 
the  sanitary  authority  under  the  Act  of 
1874,  called  a  meeting  by  circular,  for 
Wednesday  the  8th  of  March,  of  the 
Medical  Sanitary  Officers  of  Dublin,  to 
ascertain  their  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  high  death  rate  (39  per  thousand) ; 
if  such  meeting  was  held,  and  what  opi- 
nion was  expressed  by  the  Medical  Sani- 
tary Officers,  and  what  recommendation 
the  said  officers  made ;  and,  whether  the 
Public  Health  Committee  has  taken  any 
action  upon  such  recommendation  ;  and, 
if  not,  whether  the  Qovemment  will  do 
so? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir,  I  am  informed  that  such  a  meet- 
ing was  held  on  the  16th  of  March, 
and  that  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  meeting  was  that  the  cause  of  the 
high  death-rate  which  has  recently  pre- 
vailed in  Dublin  was  majnly  due  to 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Of 
230  deaths  within  the  three  months  in 
excess  of  the  average  of  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  of  the  10  previous  years,  175 
were  due  to  diseases  of  this  kind.  The 
most  preventible  diseases,  as  fever  and 
scarlet  fever,  show  a  marked  decrease 
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aa  compared  with  previous  yean.  No 
explanation  was  given  to  or  by  the  meet- 
ing on  the  subject.  The  Betums  will  be 
lam  on  the  Table. 


POST    OFFICE  — RURAL  POST   OFFICE 

MESSENGERS    (IRELAND). 

QUESTIOIT. 

LoHD  EOBEET  MONTAGU  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  Whether  he  has 
received  a  memorial  signed  by  415  rural 
Post  Office  messengers  in  Ireland ;  and, 
whether  he  has  any  intention  to  increase 
their  pay  to  more  than  ten  shillings  per 

Lord  J9HN  MANNEES  :  No,  Sir,  I 
have  received  no  memorial  whatever  on 
the  sul^ect  to  which  the  Question  of  the 
noble  Lord  refers.  There  is  no  fixed 
rule  as  to  the  wages  of  the  rural  post 
messengers  in  Ireland.  The  pay  in  uieir 
case  is  regulated  by  the  omoont  and 
value  of  the  work  done. 

POOR  INSPECTORS   (SCOTLAND)— 
SUPERANNUATION.— QUESTION. 

Sir  ROBERT  ANSTRUTHER  asked 
the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  he  is  pre- 
pared, in  the  present  Session,  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  providing  for  tiie  super- 
annuation of  Inspectors  of  the  Poor  in 
Scotland? 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE,  in  reply, 
said,  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  this  Session  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Scot- 
land, which  would  contain  provision  for 
the  superannuation  of  Inspectors  of  the 
Poor. 

POST   OFFICE   "FELEGRAPHS  —  GLEN- 
GARRIFFE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  SULLIVAN  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  If  he  can  state  why  postal 
telegraph  service  had  been  withdrawn 
£rom  Glengarriffe,  County  Cork;  and, 
when  we  may  hope  for  its  restoration  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  I  can  as- 
sure the  hon.  Member  that  I  appreciate 
far  too  highly  the  charms  and  beauties 
of  Glengarriffe  to  deprive  it  of  postal 
telegraphic  communication.  The  fact 
is  that  the  postmistress  there  has  re- 
signed, and  the  postal  communication 
has  necessarily  been  suspended  in  con- 
sequence. I  hope  to  see  it  soon  re- 
stored. 
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PARLIAMENT— AKRANGBIMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

OBSEBVATIONS.      QTTESTIOn. 

Tms  Mabqtoss  of  HAETINGTON; 
"With  the  permission  of  the  House  I  mil 
put  a  Question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
m  an  the  First  Lrard  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  the  arrangement  of  PubUo  Business. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  yester- 
day that,  subject  to  the  pr^ress  of  Bu- 
siness, he  proposed  that  the  House  should 
rise  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sitting  on 
Monday  next.    I  think  it  will  be  conve- 
nient to  the  House  if  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman can  state  what  Business  it  is  pro- 
posed to  proceed  with  during  the  week, 
and  upon  the  progress  of  what  Business 
the  arrangement  he  contemplates  will 
depend.  There isalsoanothermatterupon 
which  I  should  like  to  pot  a  Question. 
Hon.  Members  will  have  observed  upon 
the  Paper  a  Notice,  which  stands  for 
Thursday,  of  a  Motion  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Soyal  Titles.    I  may  take 
this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  my 
hon.  Friend  placed  this  Notice  on  the 
Paper  without  any  communication  what- 
ever either  with  me  or,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  with  any  of  my  hon.  Friends  who 
sit  near  me.  At  the  same  time  the  House 
will,  I  am  sure,  observe  that  this  is  a 
Motion  relating   to  a    very   important 
matter;   and  they  will  be  anxious  to 
know  whether  it  is  probable  that  this 
Motion  will  be  brought  on  either  before 
or  shortly  after  the  Easter  holidays.     I 
understand  it  is  not  the  wish  of  my  hon. 
Friend  to  bring  forward  the  Motion  be- 
fore Easter,  umess  by  not  doing  so  he 
will  lose  the  opportunity  of  taking  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  the  question 
which  he  has  raised  before  the  issue  of 
the  Proclamation  contingent  upon  the 
passing    of   the    Boyal  Titles  Bill.    I 
should  therefore  like  to  ask  the  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  Whether  he  can  give  to 
the  House  any  information  as  to  the 
course  the  Government  propose  to  take 
with  regard  to  the  Royal  ftoolamation 
in  the  event  of  the  Royal  Titles  Bill  be- 
coming law  ? 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  I  sketched  to  the 
House  a  day  or  two  ago,  what  I  thought 
would  be  the  probable  course  of  PuoUo 
Business,  and  I  mentioned  how  many 
days  were  at  the  command  of  the  Go- 


vernment.  At  present  we  have  only  two 
days  at  our  command — Thursday  and 
Monday — that    is,  provided  the  House 
adjourns  on  Monday  night.    The  busi- 
ness of  the  Government  on  those  two 
nights    is    exceedingly    pressing.      On 
Thursday  we  have  to  deal    with    the 
Budget  Resolutions,  and  on  Monday  we 
have  to  take  one  of  the  most  important 
Votes  in  the  Navy  Estimates,  the  nature 
of  which,  as  the  House  is  aware,  will 
admit  of  no  delay.    In  that  case,  even  if 
there  were  no*  other  considerations,  the 
probable  time  that  we  have  at  our  com- 
mandis  very  limited,  provided  weadjoum 
on  Monday.     But  iJie  noble  Lord  has 
introduced  another  element  into  conside- 
ration, on  which  I  am  disposed  myself 
not  to  favour  delay.     If  the  policy  of 
the  Government  is  challenged  I  think  it 
is  much  better  that  we  should  at  once 
encounter  such  opposition.  And  although 
it  is  a  course  extremely  inconvenient, 
and  at  first  sight  seems  almost  impos- 
sible, consistently  with  the  plan  I  have 
suggested  as  to  the  adjournment,  to  se- 
cure a  day  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
liey,-  still  perhaps  we  might  arrange  it  if 
the  House  assist  us.  We  shall  have  three 
days  at  our  command  if  we  can  induce 
those  hon.  Members  who  have  Motions 
for  Friday  to  come  to  our  aid.     There 
are  eight  Motions  for  Friday,  equally 
divided  between  the  two  great  Parties  in 
the  State.    Four  of  them  are  Motions  by 
Followers  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  four  by 
Gentlemen  who  fkvour  the  Government 
with  their  confidence.    I  think,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  may  possibly, 
by  making   an  united  appeal,    induce 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  assist  us.    The  Mo- 
tions are  aU  interesting,  I  admit;  but 
they  are  not  very  urgent,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the  Ses- 
sion, hon.  Members  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain other  and  favourable  opportunities 
for  their  discussion.    Now,  if  the  eight 
Members  equally  divided  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  House  would  assist  the 
noble  Lord  and  myself  in  our  common 
wish  to  secure  a  discussion  of  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  what 
I  would  propose  would  be  this — that  we 
should  proceed  on  Thursday   with  the 
Budget  Resoluticms  of   which  I  have 
given  Notice;   that  on  Friday,  if  it  is 
clear,  we  will  take  the  Motion  respecting 
the  Royal  Title;  and  on  Monday  proceed 
with  the  Navy  Estimates.    If  tiiat  ar- 
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rangement  should  be  made,  the  House 
could  adjourn  on  Monday  evening.  The 
Votes  must,  indeed,  be  reported  on  Tues- 
day, but  that  is  a  mere  form,  and  virtu- 
ally on  Monday  our  sittings  will  close. 
We  are,  however,  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  ;  but  if  the  Friends  of  the  noble 
Lord  will  assist  us  in  thisplcui  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  great  object  can  be  at- 
tained of  securing  a  discussion  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney, 
and  of  adjourning  the  House  at  the 
period  I  have  named. 

The  Mabquess  of  HABTINGTON  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  question  which 
I  should  like  to  put  to  you  with  respect 
to  the  statement  just  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  I  understood  that  you 
had  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  in  Order  for  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hackney  to  bring  forward 
the  Motion  of  which  he  has  given  No- 
tice as  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  of 
the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill  being  returned  for 
the  consideration  of  this  House.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Bill  will  not  pass  its 
final  stage  in  "  another  place  until 
Friday.  Therefore,  I  should  be  glad  to 
know,  in  the  event  of  hon.  Members 
complying  with  the  request  of  the  right 
Gentleman,  whether  it  would  be  compe- 
tent for  my  hon.  Friend  to  bring  ror- 
ward  his  Motion  on  that  day  ? 

Me.  speaker  :  It  is  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  this  House  to  consider 
any  Resolution  bearing  upon  a  Bill  be- 
fore the  other  House  of  Parliament 
until  that  Bill  has  been  read  in  the 
other  House  a  third  time.  The  Bill  in 
question  is  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  in  the  other  House  on  Friday  next, 
and  if  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  were  to  come  on  that  day 
before  the  Bill  had  been  read  a  third 
-time,  the  whole  proceeding  would  be 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  this  House. 
The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  could  not  properly  be  enter- 
tained until  the  Bill  had  been  read  a 
third  time.  I  may  be  permitted  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  as  on  Friday  the 
House  has,  by  Standing  Order,  fixed 
the  Committee  of  Supmy  as  the  First 
Order  of  the  Day,  the  Navy  Estimates 
might,  for  the  convenience  of  the  House, 
be  taken  on  that  day,  and  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  on 
the  following  Monday. 

Me.  DISEAELI  :  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  substitute  Monday  for  Friday 

Mr.  Disraeli 


for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney.  From  what  I  have  heard  I 
imagine  that  the  Bill  might  arrive  in 
time  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney's 
Motion ;  but  I  shall  have  great  pleasure, 
as  I  have  said,  in  substituting  Monday 
for  Friday,  provided  the  Government 
have  the  same  assistance  from  the 
Friends  of  the  noble  Lord  which  I  count 
on  from  Gentiemen  on  this  side.  Other- 
wise, it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to 
doit. 

Me.  FAWCETT  expressed  his  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Prime  Minister 
for  enabling  him  to  bring  forward  his 
Motion  on  Monday. 

Me.  GOSOHEN  asked  whether  it 
was  the  understanding  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers should  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  their  Motions  on  the 
Navy  Estimates  ? 

SiE  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
he  had  a  Motion  on  the  Paper  for 
Friday  with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  he  postponed  that  with  the  greatest 
possible  reluctance,  and  only  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  Government  would 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  bringing  on 
his  Motion  before  the  negotiations  which 
had  taken  place  between  Colonel  Stokes 
and  M.  de  Lesseps  were  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  general  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  in  Paris. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Christchurch  will,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  have  an  opportuni^ 
of  raising  a  discussion  on  the  Suez  Canal. 
I  would  express  a  hope  that  if  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
is  to  be  brought  forward  on  Monday  it 
will  be  concluded  that  night.  I  may 
remind  the  House  that  the  subject  is 
one  on  which  many  hon.  Members  have 
expressed  their  opinions. 

SiE  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked 
whether  the  Navy  Votes  would  be  re- 
ported on  Mondav  or  Tuesday  ? 

Me.  W.  H.  SMITH  said,  on  Mon- 
day. 

The  Maeqtjess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
To  prevent  any  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing I  will  just  point  out  that  there 
are  one  or  two  Members  not  present  for 
whom  it  is  impossible  for  me  or  any  one 
else  to  speak  positively  until  we  have 
communicated  with  them  about  their 
Motions  on  Friday.^  Of  course,  I  will 
do  what  lies  in  my  power  to  facilitate 
what  appears  to  be  the  wish  of  the 
House   on  this  subject.     But  what  I 
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principally  rose  for  was  to  point  out 
what  I  understood  to  be  our  position, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  miscon- 
ception about  it.  I  understand  that  on 
Friday  the  Navy  Estimates  will  be  talcen, 
and  that  we  shall  be  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  if  those  Estimates  were  to 
be  taken  on  Monday ;  that  is  to  say,  any 
Motion  relative  to  naval  affairs  whion 
might  hare  been  moved  on  the  Speaker's 
leaving  the  Chair  on  Monday  would  be 
equally  entitled  to  be  moved  on  thd 
Speaker's  leaving  the  Chair  on  Fri- 
day. 

Me.  DISRAETiT:  Our  object  is,  at 
all  events,  to  obtain  the  necessary 
Vote. 

INLAKD  EEVENTJE— EXCISE  BLEND- 
ING OF  IRISH  WHISKEY. 
MOTION  FOR  A  SEIXOT  COMUITTZE. 

Mb.  O'SULLIVAN,  in  rising  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  prac- 
tice which  is  sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  of  blending  and  thereby 
adulterating  Irish  Whiskey  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue 
Stores,  and  to  move — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  piactice  which  has  been  per- 
mitted of  late  years  of  mixing  Whiskey  in  Her 
Majesty's  Bonding  and  Inland  Eevenue  Stores 
'with  other  spirits ;  to  report  to  this  House  whe- 
ther the  practice  ie  injurious  to  the  public  and 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Irish  Whiskey,  and 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the 
practice  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  discon- 
tinued," 

said,  he  felt  he  laboured  under  some 
difficulty  in  introducing  this  subject  to 
the  House,  as  the  very  mention  of  the 
word  "whiskey"  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
Toke  a  smile  in  the  case  of  most  hon. 
Gentlemen.  ,He  would  commence  by 
informing  the  House  that  he  did  not 
rise  in  the  interest  of  the  distiller; 
neither  did  he  rise  in  the  interest  of  the 
whiskey-drinker,  as  there  was  not  a 
man  in  that  Assembly,  not  even  except- 
ing the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle,  who  despised  the  habitual 
drunkard  more  than  he  did;  he  rose 
simply  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
and  with  a  strong  love  of  justice  and 
fair  play.  For  a  long  time  before  he 
became  a  Member  of  that  House  he  saw 
with  regret  how  the  distilling  trade  in 
Ireland  was  being  undermined,  and  its 
good  name  destroyed  by  a  practice  whidi 
was  carried  on  extensively  m  Dublin  and 

VOL.  CCXXVm.    [thibd  series.] 


Belfast — that  was,  of  mixing  a  cheap 
spirit  made  by  Coffer's  "patent  still'' 
with  some  Irish  whiskey,  and  then  send- 
ing the  mixture  out  for  consumption  as 
pure  Irish  whiskey.  This  practice  was 
connived  at  by  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  consequently  was  daily  in- 
creasing in  extent.  His  first  effort  to 
stop  this  fraudulent  practice  was  made 
in  June,  1874,  when  he  asked  theChtui- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer — 

"I£  it  is  a  fact  that  spirits  imported  from 
other  countries  into  Ireland  aie  allowed  to  be 
mixed  with  Irish  whiskey  in  Her  Majesty's 
Custom  House,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Custom 
House  Officers;  and,  if  so,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  with  a  view  of  doing  justice 
to  the  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  pure 
whiskey,  wUl  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  such  a 
system  of  trade  f" 

He  would  read  to  the  House  the  reply 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
his  Question.  Here  was  the  state- 
ment— 

"It  is  illegal  to  mix  spirits  imported  from 
foreign  counties  into  Ireland  with  Irish  whiskey 
in  bond ;  but  it  is  legal  to  mix  spirits  imported 
from  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  the 
other,  and  therefore  spirits  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  into  Ireland  are  occasionally 
mixed  in  bond.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  of  the  Bevenue  that  that  practice 
should  continue,  and,  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, they  will  be  willing  that  every  cask  of 
spirits  should  be  taken  out  of  bond  exactly  as  it 
was  put  in  bond ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  incon- 
venience to  the  dealer  if  a  rule  to  that  eflFect 
were  rigidly  enforced,  and  there  was  therefore 
no  intention  to  discontinue,  or  rather  to  prohibit 
the  present  practice ;  but  when  the  spirits  were 
so  mixed,  care  was  taken  that  the  name  of  the 
distiller  should  be  erased,  and  on  each  cask  was 
impressed  the  word  'mixed'  or  'blended,'  to 
show  that  the  spirit  was  not  pure." — [3  Ban- 
sari,  ccxii.  1268-9.] 

Was  that  a  reply  worthy,  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  of  a  great  com- 
mercial nation  ?  "  '  Blended '  was  sub- 
stituted to  show  that  the  spirits  were  not 
pure."  Then,  again,  he  told  the  House 
that  mixing  was  not  permitted  in  the 
case  of  foreign  spirits.  He  (Mr.  O'Sul- 
livan)  was  well  aware  it  was  not  per- 
mitted in  the  case  of  foreign  spirits. 
Foreigners  had  their  Gbvemments  to 
protect  them  from  such  fraud  ;  but  the 
Irishman  should  depend  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  for  protection.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  further  stated 
that  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  Eevenue  that  this 
practice  should  be  discontinued.  In  these 
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few  words  the  whole  secret  of  this  trans-  I 
action  lay,  for  the  gliding  star  at  the 
Bevenue  Department  did  not  wish  this 
fraud  on  the  Irish  manufacturer  to  be 
discontinued,  but  rather  that  it  should 
continue  imtQ  the  trade  of  Ihe  Lish 
manufacturer  was  gone  and  his  good 
name  destroyed.  He  gaye  full  credit  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  a 
desire  to  have  justice  done  to  the  Irish 
manufacturer;  but  he  seemed  to  have 
been  completely  overruled  by  the  autho- 
rities at  Somerset  House,  tibe  heads  of 
which,  when  caUed  on  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  to  simply  report  on  the 
subject  of  mixing  whiskey,  actually  went 
out  of  tiieir  way  to  become  the  advocates 
of  the  Scotch  manufacturer  of  silent 
n>irit8,  and  to  traduce  the  character  of 
the  Irish  distillers  by  making  statements 
in  their  Report  which  were  calculated 
to  injure  the  Irish  trade,  and  which  they 
could  not  sustain  when  they  were  pub- 
licly challenged  to  do  so.  in  the  same 
reply  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  traders 
if  the  practice  were  stopped,  and  it  might 
be  urged  that  trade  was  unduly  re- 
stricted. Well,  he  thought  the  very 
best  answer  he  coidd  give  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  state- 
ment was  to  refer  the  House  to  122 
Petitions,  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  House  since  the  opening  of  the  pre- 
sent Session,  and  which  had  been  signed 
by  1,987  dealers,  merchants,  and  re- 
tailers of  spirits  in  Ireland,  praying  the 
Government  to  prevent  the  system  of 
mixing  spirits  in  Her  Majesty's  bonding 
stores.  He  believed  that  the  stopping 
of  this  practice  would  be  no  inconve- 
nience to  the  large  number  of  fair 
traders;  but  that  it  would  be  a  great 
inconvenience  to  15  or  20  traders  who 
were  making  a  fortune  in  this  manner  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  Some  time 
after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
refused  to  stop  this  mixing  he  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  those  Dublin  blenders, 
who  said  that  this  blending  was  sanc- 
tioned by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  wound 
up  by  enclosing  his  trade  circular  to  the 
Chancellor,  who  thanked  the  writer  for 
his  information  on  the  subject.  He 
would  not  have  troubled  the  House  with 
this  blender's  letter,  were  it  not  that  he 
wanted  to  show  how  the  public  were 
deceived  by  the  protection  which  the 
Government  gave  to  this  fraudulent 
practice.    Shortly  after  this  letter  was 

Mr.  ffSulUvm 


written  he  found  an  advertisement  firom 
the  writer  in  2^  Wine  Trade  Review, 
headed  "Dublin  Whiskey,"  advertizing 
his  bottled  whiskey,  and  saying — "As 
this  whiskey  is  bottied  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Bevenue,  the  trade  have  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  its  being  pure  unblended 
Dublin  whiskey."  Could  anything  be 
plainer  than  that,  when  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Gtovemment  per- 
mitted all  sorts  of  mixing  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  supervision  of  the  Revenue 
officer?  This  blender  told  the  pubUo 
that  the  trade  had  an  absolute  guarantee 
that  it  was  not  blended,  because  it  was 
bottled  under  the  supervision  of  Her 
Majesty's  Bevenue  officers.  Some  men 
thought  they  were  patriots  when  they 
could  ascend  a  platform  and  make  a  long 
speech ;  but  give  him  the  patriot  who 
would  try  to  protect  the  trade  and  the 
interest  of  his  country  even  at  a  little 
loss  to  himself.    Pope  told  them  that — 

"Wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine." 

He  could  parallel  it  with  one  for  the 
special  behoof  of  a  few  Irishmen  in  this 
case,  and  say — "  Let  trade  and  country 
perish  that  individuals  may  accumulate 
wealth."  The  next  move  made  iu  this 
matter  was  on  the  19th  of  April,  1875, 
when'  he  moved  an  Amendment  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs 
Bill— 

"That  no  person  shall  he  permitted  to  mix, 
colour,  or  Btam  any  food  while  in  Her  Majesty's 
Custom  House  Stores." 

After  some  discussion  on  this  Amend- 
m^it,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  this  clause  to  prevent  the  mixing  of 
whiskey  in  bond  went  beycmd  the  scope 
of  the  Bill.  At  the  same  time,  he  sae- 
gested  that  he  (Mr.  O'Sullivan)  should 
make  an  appointment  to  meet  him,  to- 
gether with  the  practical  officers  of  the 
Customs.  On  the  strength  of  that  pro- 
position he  withdrew  ms  Amendment, 
and  a  day  was  then  named,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dublin  (Mr.  Brooks), 
himself,  and  some  Irish  distillers, 
met  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
at  his  official  residence.  The  distil- 
lers laid  their  case  before  him,  and 
showed  the  injustice  that  was  done  to 
them  by  having  an  inferior  article  sub- 
stituted for  theirs.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  they  would  be  satisfied  if 
the  following  rules  were  carried  out  by 
the  offioers  of  the  Inland  Bevenue:— - 
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That  the  word  "Wended"  be  painted 
on  each  cask  containing  mixed  wmBkey, 
and  that  the  Government  permit  -which 
accompanied  the  whiskey  bo  mixed 
shonld  clearly  state  that  it  was  mixed 
whiskey,  so  that  the  purchaser  should 
know  what  he  was  buying,  and  be  pro- 
tected from  fraud.  He  was  sure  the 
House  could  agree  with  him  in  saying 
this  was  not  too  much  to  expect  from 
the  Gk>Temment,  who  were  trying  to 
protect  the  public  by  passing  a  Food 
and  Drug  Bill,  who  had  passed  a  Bill 
for  the  protection  of  trade  marks,  and 
who  had  passed  a  very  elaborate  BUI  for 
sanitary  purposes.  This  letter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  heads  of  the  Inland  Beve- 
nue  Department,  from  which  emanated 
the  famous  Eeport  to  which  he  would 
have  to  refer  by-and-by.  Immediately 
after  the  interview  between  his  deputa- 
tion and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, a  deputation  of  Scotch  gentlemen 
waited  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  any  change  in  the  law  with  re- 

fard  to  the  blending  of  whiskey  in 
ond,  or  branding  of  casks.  They  were 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson).  When  his 
hon.  Friend  was  introducing  this  depu- 
tation, he  was  reported  by  the  papers  to 
have  made  some  extraordinary  remarks 
on  the  subject.  He  was  reported  to 
have  said  trnit — "  The  duly  of  (Jovem- 
ment  was  a  purely  fiscal  one — namely, 
the  collection  of  Bevenue  arising  from 
the  sale  of  spirits."  Did  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber mean  to  convey  that  the  Government 
owed  no  moral  obligation  to  the  people  ? 
that  they  were  to  be  simply  maclunes 
for  the  collection  of  taxes?  Did  he 
think  for  a  moment  that  they  were  not 
morally  bound  to  protect  the  lives,  the 
health,  and  the  sanity  of  the  people? 
All  he  would  say  was,  that  if  this  was 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  standard  of  moral 
law,  he  hoped  he  would  keep  it  at  the 
other  side  of  the  Border.  Ag^ain,  he 
would  ask  the  hon.  Member,  did  he  not 
see  the  very  inconsistent  position  occu- 
pied by  himself  and  his  Scotch  friends 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  ?  They  were 
all  aware  that  Scotland  was  celebrated 
for  its  herrings,  and,  he  believed,  justly 
so.  Hon.  Members  must  also  be  well 
aware  how  Scotchmen  had  continued  to 
importune  the  Government  every  other 
day,  until  they  got  the  Government  to 
brand  their  herrings,  so  that  no  one  in 


the  Kingdom  could  impose  on  the  con- 
sumer by  saying  he  had  Scotch  herrings 
when  that  was  not  the  case.  And  now 
these  Scotchmen  cried  out  to  the  Go- 
vernment— "  Don't  brand  our  whiskey," 
or,  in  other  words,  "  If  you  do  we  can't 
sell  it  as  Irish  whiskey."  A  very  able 
article  appeared  in  The  Timet  on  this 
question  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
but  the  writer  fell  into  an  error  in  this 
respect — that  he  seemed  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  Dublin  was  the  only  part  of 
Ireland  in  which  pure  pot  whiskey  was 
manufactured,  when  the  fact  was,  that 
it  was  manufactured  in  many  towns  in 
Ireland.  There  was  Cork,  for  instance, 
where  the  Cork  Distilleries  Company 
paid,  he  believed,  over  £500,000  a-year 
to  the  Bevenue ;  and  that  from  one  com- 
pany in  Ireland  would  give  some  idea  of 
the  trade  that  was  done.  They — the 
Cork  Distilleries  Company — did  not  take 
much  interest  in  the  matter,  for  this 
reason — ^that,  to  the  credit  of  the  Cork 
merchants  be  it  said,   this  fraudulent 

Practice  was  almost  unknown  there, 
here  was  a  very  smart  paper  in  Scot- 
land called  The  Scotsman,  which  was 
furious  with  7^  Times  for  helping  to 
expose  this  fraud  on  the  public.  In  an 
article — on  the  7th  February,  1876 — in 
defence  of  the  existing  system,  that 
paper  made  use  of  two  extraordinary 
statements.  First,  it  said  that  a  number 
of  the  Irish  distillers  were  Scotchmen, 
and  that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  Scotch- 
men outwitting  Scotchmen.  He  (Mr. 
O'Sullivan)  was  not  aware,  so  far  as  he 
could  learn,  that  there  were  more  than 
one  or  two  Scotchmen  engaged  in  the 
distilling  trade  in  Ireland ;  but  sup- 
posing, for  argument's  sake,  that 
every  one  of  them  was  a  Scotchman, 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
allowed  to  deceive  the  public  and  destroy 
fair  trade.  The  second  argument  used 
by  this  paper  was  still  more  curious.  It 
stated  that  the  fraud — if  it  was  a  fraud 
— ^was  practised  chiefly  on  Irishmen, 
who  were  incapable  of  telling  the  difiPer- 
ence  between  good  and  bad  whiskey. 
All  he  would  say  to  this  latter  argument 
was,  that  though  the  writer  might  be  a 
good  judge  of  Scotch  toddy,  he  was  a 
very  bad  judge  of  an  Irishinan's  opi- 
nion. The  same  paper,  in  the  same 
article,  stated  that  "in  Scotland  no 
whiskey  is  called  Irish,  for  that  name 
would  not  be  regarded  as  commendatory 
in  Scotland."    He  (Mr.  O'Sullivan)  held 
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in  his  hand  a  circular  froQi  which  he 
would  read  an  extract.  Let  the  House 
then  judge  whether  Th»  Scotsman  was 
correct  or  not. 

"  Sir, — ^My  prmdpala  having  just  completed 
TeiT  important  alterations  and  impiovements  in 
their  pot-stills,  are  now  numing  a  most  superior 
old  still  whiskey  (Irish) " — 

the  word  "Irish"  within  parenthesis,  to 
draw  special  attention  to  their  Irish 
manufacture.  The  part  of  Ireland  this 
circular  came  from  was  Cameron  Bridge. 
It  reminded  him  of  a  case  he  saw  some 
time  since  in  London,  where  some  enter- 
prising gentlemen  advertised  champagne 
of  their  own  manufacture,  at  half  the 
price  of  that  which  came  from  the  cham- 
pagne-growing country,  and  far  supe- 
rior. After  a  short  time  they  were  taken 
up  and  prosecuted,  but  this  Scotch-Irish 
whiskey  was  still  manufactured.  He 
would  have  to  trouble  the  House  with  a 
few  extracts  from  the  famous  Beport 
from  the  Inland  Eevenue,  Somerset 
House.  The  authors  of  that  Report 
commenced  by  admitting  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
blending  of  Scotch  with  Irish  spirits, 
and  they  then  tried  to  excuse  it  by 
stating  that  certain  Scotch  distillers 
made  a  very  colourless  and  flavourless 
spirit,  which  for  those  qualities  was  well 
adapted  for  mixing  with  other  spirituous 
liquors.  Then  those  disinterested  gen- 
tlemen went  on  to  say — 

"They  presumed  that  the  mixture  of  this 
with  Irish  spirits  made  a  palatable  compound ; 
otherwise  it  would  cert^nly  not  be  the  interest 
of  the  dealers  in  spirits  to  encourage  it." 

Any  man  who  ever  drank  Irish  whiskey 
in  London  must  know  the  palatable 
compound  they  would  get  in  half  the 
places  in  that  city ;  in  fact,  the  people 
of  that  city  seemed  to  know  very  little 
about  pure  Irish  whiskey,  or  they  would 
not  drink  the  stuff  they  got  for  whiskey. 
He  was  sure  that  was  the  reason  those 
blenders  were  able  to  deceive  them.  The 
Inland  Bevenue  thought  it  was  because 
it  was  more  palatable  that  those  dealers 
in  whiskey  continued  to  sell  it ;  but  they 
must  have  forgotten  at  the  time  of 
writing  this  Beport  that  one  of  the 
blenders  himself  admitted  in  his  letter 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
this  compound  which  they  thought  was 
BO  very  palatable  was  2«.  per  gallon 
cheaper  than  pure  Irish  whiskey.  He 
thought  this  had  more  inifluence  with 

JIfr.  ffSuUivan 


the  large  dealer  than  its  palatable  quali- 
ties.   The  Beport  went  on  to  say — 

"  The  allegation  which,  is  sometimes  made 
that  it  is  deleterious  is  quite  unfounded ;  indeed, 
it  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  fact,  it  heing  noto* 
nous  that  the  Irish  whiskey  owes  a  great  part 
of  its  peculiar  flavour  to  the  fusel  ou  whiui  it 
contains,  and  from  which  impurity  the  Scotch 
silent  spirit  is  nearly  free." 

Was  not  that  going  out  of  their  way  to 
traduce  the  Irish  manufacturer  and  ad- 
vocate the  interest  of  the  maker  of  silent 
spirit,  and  more  especially  in  making 
statements  which  they  could  not  sustain 
when  challenged  in  the  public  Press  to 
do  so  ?  The  writer  of  those  statements, 
who,  he  presumed,  was  Mr.  Sandy 
Young,  of  the  Inland  Eevenue  Office, 
shrank  from  the  contest  when  he  was 
publicly  challenged  to  prove  his  asser- 
tions. The  Inland  Bevenue  gentlemen 
wound  up  their  famous  Beport  oy  stating 
that  it  was  quite  open  to  Parliament  to 
protect  them  —  the  distillers  —  against 
their  rivals  in  trade,  provided  the  Beve- 
nue officers  were  not  called  on  to  give 
effect  to  it.  The  Irish  distillers  wanted 
no  protection  from  fair  competition  ;  but 
they  wanted  to  protect  botii  their  purse 
and  their  name  from  being  undermined 
by  fraudulent  practices.  The  House 
could  see  from  the  outset  the  line  of 
argument  taken  by  the  writer  of  that 
Beport.  He  would  now  state  to  the 
House  in  a  few  words  what  he  com- 
plained of.  The  Gk)vemment  placed 
officers  in  charge  ,of  all  whiskey  when  it 
was  made,  and  while  in  their  charge  in 
the  Government  stores,  they  allowed 
those  blenders,  who  made  a  trade  of  this 
business,  to  bring  into  Her  Majesty's 
Customs  the  cheapest  spirits  they  could 
get,  and  there,  in  presence  of  the  Cus- 
tom House  officers,  they  were  allowed 
to  mix  pure  whiskey  with  this  cheap 
spirit,  and  send  it  out  for  consimiption 
as  pure  Irish  whiskey.  Would  any  hon. 
Member  deny  that  this  was  fraud  of  the 
grossest  kind,  and  were  not  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  co-operators  in  this 
fraud  ?  Was  it  not  bad  enough  to  have 
it  "  doctored"  by  the  merchant  and  by 
the  retailer  before  it  reached  the  con- 
sumer, without  having  the  practice  car- 
ried on  in  the  Government  stores  ?  The 
Government  gained  nothing  whatever  by 
permitting  this  practice ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  lost  by  it,  as  they  had  to 
employ  additional  officers  to  watch  those 
blenders.   He  would  now  give  the  House 
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the  contents  of  one  or  two  of  those  huge 
"  doctoring  shops,"  called  vats,  in  Her 
Majesty's  stores.  He  held  a  Betum  of 
the  contents  of  several  of  those  huge 
blending  vats,  but  he  did  not  intend  to 
occupy  the  time  of  the  House  with  more 
than  the  Betum  of  one  or  two  from 
Belfast,  and  the  same  from  Dublin.  The 
first  he  would  tate  was  a  Betum  from 
the  Dublin  Customs  in  December,  1875. 
No.  3,634  contained  6,794  gallons,  and 
was  made  up  of  4,610  gallons  of  patent 
silent  spirit,  and  2,184  gallons  of  Irish 
whiskey.  The  next  vat,  which  con- 
tained 8,206  gallons,  was  taken  on  the 
same  date.  He  would  read  out  the  con- 
tents— as  it  was  a  curiosity — for  Irish 
whiskey.  It  was  No,  3,504,  and  con- 
tained, from  a  Glasgow  distillery,  1,162 
gallons  of  patent  spirits ;  from  an  Edin- 
burgh distillery,  5,109  gallons;  from 
Cameron  Bridge,  1,633  gallons ;  and 
299  gallons  of  Irish  whiskey,  or  about 
Si  per  cent  of  the  whole  contents.  He 
would  now  give  the  contents  of  two  vats 
from  Belfast,  which  were  even  worse 
than  the  Dublin  mixtures.  No.  1  vat 
was  taken  in  September,  1875.  It  con- 
tained 5,105  gallons  in  all ;  534  gallons 
of  that  was  Irish,  and  every  other  gallon 
was  composed  of  silent  spirit  imported 
from  Scotland.  No.  4  vat  in  Belfast, 
taken  in  June,  1875,  contained  6,417 
gallons;  1,229  gallons  of  which  were 
Irish,  and  the  remaining  5,188  were 
composed  of  Scotch  spirits.  This  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the  House 
would  recollect  that  this  Scotch  silent 
spirit  could  be  bought  from  2«.  7d.  to 
3».  2d.  per  gallon,  while  the  good  Irish 
whiskey  could  not  be  bought  for  less 
than  from  4s.  6d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  gallon. 
Since  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Union  up 
to  the  year  1860  whiskey  was  never  al- 
lowed to  be  tampered  with  while  in 
bond;  in  fact,  there  were  several  Acts 
of  Parliament  which  imposed  heavy  pe- 
nalties for  tampering  with  whiskey  in 
bond.  It  bad  even  been  provided  atone 
time  that  any  cask  which  had  been  par- 
tially emptied  should  not  be  filled  up  at 
all  with  the  same  kind  of  spirit.  By  one 
short  clause  in  an  Act  in  1860  the  Oo- 
vemment  swept  away  all  those  safe- 
guards in  those  old  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  left  the  manufacturer  of  good  whis- 
key open  to  the  frauds  now  practised  on 
him  by  clever  traders.  What,  he  asked, 
was  the  excuse  to  be  offered  for  so 
sweeping  a  change,  accomplished  in  this 


quiet  and  obscure  manner  ?  If  he  were 
to  venture  on  a  guess,  he  would  say  it 
might  be  traced  to  the  same  head  that 
dictated  the  defence  of  silent  spirit  which 
came  from  Somerset  House.  There 
could  be  only  one  object  in  permitting 
this  practice  to  continue,  and  that  was 
to  destroy  that  branch  of  Irish  trade, 
and  as  he  would  show  this  was  not  the 
first  attempt.  They  first  increased 
the  duty  on  Irish  whiskey  from 
2s.  8d.  per  gallon  to  10«.  per  gallon — 
an  increase  of  7«.  4d.  per  gallon — from 
1852  to  1860,  while  during  the  same 
period  they  increased  the  duty  on  Eng- 
lish made  spirits  by  only  2s.  2d.  per 
gallon,  or  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  increase  in  Ireland.  Was  not  this 
another  attempt  to  destroy  that  trade  in 
his  country  ?  Worse  than  the  increase 
of  duty  was  the  encouragement  afforded 
to  the  sale  of  an  inferior  article ;  while, 
if  they  would  put  a  stop  to  the  mixing 
practice,  the  good  articles  would  be  sure 
to  go  ahead,  for  it  improved  by  keeping 
as  much  as  the  bad  article  deteriorated. 
In  1858  a  special  Act  was  passed  to 
allow  the  manufacture  of  spirits  from 
rice,  from  which  the  "  fire  water"  of  the 
Indians  was  made ;  and  the  distillation 
from  rice  was  the  probable  explanation 
of  the  falling-off  in  the  Malt  Duty  which 
puzzled  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
for  in  1875  Scotland  paid  duty  on 
2,722,790  bushels  of  malt,  and  made 
16,300,161  gallons  of  spirits,  while  Ire- 
land paid  duty  on  3,226,161  bushels  of 
malt,  and  yet  made  only  9,381,456  gal- 
lons of  whiskey  and  spirits.  The  Irish 
distillation  was  little  more  than  half  the 
Scoteh,  and  yet  Ireland  paid  duty  on 
600,000  bushels  of  malt  more  than  Scot- 
land. Were  not  the  Government  offering 
a  premium  to  the  manufacturer  to  make 
a  low-class  article,  when  they  assisted 
him  in  sending  it  out  under  the  name  of 
a  genuine  article  ?  The  Government  did 
not  allow  teas  to  be  mixed  in  bond ;  they 
did  not  allow  the  white  wines  of  France 
to  be  mixed  with  the  sherries  of  Spain, 
or  the  Tarragona  ports  to  be  mixed  with 
the  fine  wines  of  Portugal,  or  the  bran- 
dies of  Bordeaux  to  oe  mixed  with 
Coguac  brandy.  Why,  then,  should  they 
allow  any  and  every  sort  of  spirits  to  be 
mixed  with  Irish  whiskey?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  might  meet  him 
by  stating  they  made  as  good  whiskey 
in  Scotland  as  was  made  in  Ireland.  In 
that  event,  all  he  (Mr.  O'Sullivan)  would 
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ay  was — "If  you  do,  why  not  let  it 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  try  to 
sell  it  as  Irish  Whiskey?"  He  could 
see  no  reason  whatever  for  allowing  this 
practice  to  continue,  unlesd  it  was  that 
the  speculative  jealousy  of  a  few  manu- 
facturers in  this  countiy  seemed  to  have 
more  weight  with  the  Government  to 
destroy  any  manufactory  in  his  country 
than  sdl  the  Irish  Members  had  in  pre- 
vailing on  the  Government  to  do  a 
simple  act  of  justice.  What  would  the 
public  say  if  the  Government  were  to 
allow  deeds  which  were  deposited  in  the 
Eegistry  of  Deeds  Office  to  be  tampered 
witti  for  the  purpose  of  private  gain? 
Yet  their  conduct  in  permitting  Irish 
whiskey  to  be  tampered  with  while  in 
their  custody  was  just  as  bad.  It  was 
the  habit  of  some  merchants  to  get  over 
Scotch  whiskey  and  then  to  re- ship  it  to 
England  as  Irish  whiskey.  That  was 
not  done  for  the  purpose  of  mixing,  but 
was  a  fraud  upon  the  consumer,  and  the 
way  to  put  a  stop  to  it  was  to  direct  that 
it  should  be  retained  in  bond  until  it 
was  12  months  old.  It  was  shipped  to 
Ireland,  the  Scotch  permit  was  cancelled, 
and  it  was  then  sent  to  England  to  de- 
ceive the  English  consumer.  The  Scotch 
would  not  send  their  whiskey  to  Ireland 
for  nothing,  or  unless  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  gained  by  it.  If  instead  of 
being  immediately  transhipped  it  was 
kept  in  bond  for  12  months,  the  greatest 
benefit  would  be  conferred  upon  society, 
because  the  whiskey  would  get  rid  of  all 
the  fusel  oil  and  would  not  drive  the 
people  mad,  as  it  did  at  present.  Before 
concluding  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  he  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  any  favour  of  the 
Government ;  neither  did  he  rise  to  ask 
for  any  undue  protection  for  any  branch 
of  trade  in  his  country.  If  trade  in  his 
country  was  not  able  to  exist  without 
going  back  to  the  days  of  "  protection," 
then  let  it  perish;  but  he  asked  the 
House  to  extend  to  a  branch  of  trade  in 
Ireland — a  trade  in  which  millions  of 
capital  was  sunk — that  protection  which 
they  would  gjive  to  a  pinmaker  in 
England — that  was,  to  protect  them 
from  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  He 
would  now  conclude  by  moving  that  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  practice, 
and  to  report  to  the  House  whether  the 
practice  should  continue  or  not. 
Caftaik  NOLAN  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  0' Sullivan 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  a  Select  Committee  be '  appointed  to 
inquiro  into  the  practice  which  has  been  per- 
mitted of  late  years  of  mixing  Whiskey  in  Her 
Majesty's  Bonding  and  Inland  Revenue  Stores 
with  other  spirits ;  to  report  to  this  House  whe- 
ther the  pnuitioe  is  injurious  to  the  public  and 
to  the  manufacturers  of  Irish  Whiskey,  and 
whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the 
practice  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  discontinued ; 
and  that  the  Committee  do  also  inquire  into 
the  effect  of  umng  now  made  spirits,  and  to 
report  whether  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  for  the  Govemment  to  detain  all 
spirits  and  Whiskey  in  Bond  until  it  is  at  least 
twelve  months  old."- — {Mr.  ff  Sullivan.) 

Mb.  ANDERSON,  in  rising  to  move, 
as  an  Amendment, — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  thejprac- 
tice  of  '  blending'  Whiskey  does  not  necessarily 
cause  adulteration ;  and  it  is  inexpedient  to  de- 
prive traders  in  British  spirits  of  trade  facilities 
that  are  allowed  to  traders  in  Foreign  spirits, 
wines,  and  various  other  bonded  articles," 

said,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time 
the  House  had  heard  of  this  great  Irish 
grievance,  but  no  one  had  as  yet  taken  the 
trouble  to  explode  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
fallacies;  but,  if  fallacies  were  reiterated 
without  being  contradicted,  some  one  at 
last  was  found  to  believe  in  them.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  was  that  some  of  the 
Irish  distillers  found  their  trade  shifting 
away.  They  were  unable  to  charge  the 
extravagant  prices  they  used  to  obtain, 
because  another  spirit  was  now  made  by 
a  different  process — a  purer  and  better 
spirit — which  was  sold  at  a  considerably 
lower  price ;  and  because  these  Irish  dis- 
tillers were  unable  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  their  roirit,  they  wanted  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  come  to  their 
help  and  assist  in  keeping  up  the  price 
for  them.  Irish  wluskey  bad  been 
praised  very  highly  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  called  Uie  very  best  whiskey  in 
the  world;  but  he  had  said  very  little 
against  the  silent  spirit  mixed  with  it, 
and  in  all  the  analyses  he  had  laid  be- 
fore the  House  there  was  no  mention  made 
to-day  of  the  pernicious  ingredients  mixed 
with  the  Irish  spirit,  which  on  a  former 
occasion  the  hon.  Member  said  he  had 
felt  as  if  it  were  a  torchlight  procession 
going  down  his  throat.  Every  stranger 
who  visited  Ireland  knew  what  Irish 
whiskey  was.  It  was  the  most  dangerous 
stuff  in  the  world  for  a  stranger  to  touch. 
No  one  but  a  native  could  drink  it  with 
impunity.  It  was  full  of  headaches  to 
the  brim.  He  believed  a  man  required 
to  be  weaned  upon  it  in  order  to  get 
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acdimatized  to  its  use.  The  ooats  of  the 
stomach  then  became  indurated — tanned 
as  it  were — in  time,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  used  to  it  without  going 
through  a  process  of  that  kind.  Trisn 
whiskey  had  a  peculiar  flayour,  as  eveiy 
one  knew,  and'  this  depended  on  the 
great  quantity  of  fusel  oU  in  it.  Every 
one  knew  that  this  fusel  oil  was  a  rank 
poison ;  and  it  was  that  which,  while  it 
gave  IJie  beverage  a  peculiar  flavour, 
made  it  so  deleterious  to  those  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  it.  Well,  the  process 
of  mixing  the  Irish  spirit  with  the  Scotch 
spirit  took  place  in  private,  and  not  in 
Government  stores,  and  was  effected  by 
warehousemen  and  owners.  There  were 
Goverdment  officers  appointed  to  watch 
them,  it  was  true,  but  nevertheless  the 
mixing  complained  of  was  really  done  in 
stores  which  were  private  property.  The 
whole  process  was  that  perfectly  pure 
spirit  distilled  from  good  grain — not 
from  products  such  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  article  in  The  Timet,  which  had 
been  referred  to — namely,  unsound  bar- 
ley, beet-root,  and  potatoes — was  used  in 
the  admixture.  Some  one  had  spoken 
of  "vitriolic"  Scotch  whiskey,  but  none  of 
these  atrticles  were  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  silent  spirit.  If  it  were  distilled 
from  inferior  articles  and  were  bad  spirit, 
it  would  cease  to  be  "  silent " — that  was, 
free  from  all  flavour,  cuid  having  no 
noxious  qualities  whatever.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  silent  spirit  was  not 
sent  to  Ireland  by  the  Scotch — it  was 
brought  from  Scotland  by  the  Irish,  and 
used  by  them  to  improve  the  native 
spirit — [a  hugh] — well,  to  make  it  less 
poisonous — to  mlute  the  fusel  oil,  and 
thus  to  improve  the  whiskey.  It  was 
only  by  diluting  the  fusel  oil  that  the 
Iriui  spjrit  was  improved,  and  it  was  to 
do  that  the  Scotch  spirit  was  taken 
over  to  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
O'SuUivan)  had  admitted  that  the  Scotch 
malt  whiskey  was  the  best  whiskey 
which  was  made  in  the  world.  There 
was  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  that ;  but 
there  was  little,  very  little,  malt  whiskey 
made  in  Ireland.  A  little,  he  thought, 
was  made  at  Coleraine,  but  nearly  all 
other  Irish  whiskey  was  inade  from  raw 
grain,  with  only  15  or  20  per  cent  of 
malt  to  help  the  distillation.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  raw-grain  whiskey 
and  veiy  little  malt,  and  it  was  made 
in  the  "  pot-still,"  which  was  the 
still  mostly  used  in  Ireland.     But  in 


Scotland,  the  silent  spirit  of  which  the 
hon.  Member  complained,  was  made 
with  a  patent  still,  which  produced 
whiskey  purer,  easier,  and  cheaper.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken  of  whiskey 
being  taken  over  to  Ireland  to  mix  with 
Irish  whiskey  for  fraudulent  purposes. 
He  had  failed  to  make  out  his  case,  how- 
ever, for  the  people  who  bought  the 
whitkey  from  the  great  dealers  in  Scot- 
land were  quite  as  good  judges  as  the 
hon.  Member  himself  and  if  it  were  bad 
was  it  likely  that  they  would  buy  it? 
The  real  fact  was  that  they  bought  it 
because  they  got  a  better  whiskey  at  a 
lower  price.  The  hon.  Member,  in  short, 
wanted  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  help  the  Irish  distillers  to  keep  up 
the  price  of  whiskey ;  whereas  the  Irish 
dealers  were  entirely  opposed  to  such  a 
course  being  adopted.  They  were  teach- 
ing the  Irish  people  by  degrees  to  use  a 
more  innocent  spirit  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to.  The  hon.  Member  had 
referred  to  certain  things  he  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) had  said  with  reference  to  the  duty 
of  the  Ctovemment  to  collect  the  Bevenue. 
He  had  somewhat  overstated  the  remarks 
he  had  alluded  to ;  but  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  duty  of  the  Sevenue 
Department  of  the  Government  was 
mamly  to  collect  the  Bevenue.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  to  guarantee  any  one's 
brand  of  anything.  It  was  true  Uiat  the 
system  had  worked  well  in  the  case  of 
the  Scotch  herring  fisheries ;  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  a  bad  system,  and  was 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  political 
economy.  The  hon.  Member  had  changed 
his  demand  since  last  year.  Last  Ses- 
sion when  the  Irish  distillers  went  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  they  asked 
that  he  should  give  orders  that  every 
"  permit "  with  reference  to  mixed  spirit 
should  have  a  red  cross  put  on  it  to  con- 
demn it  in  the  eyes  of  the  trade.  Now 
the  word  "blended"  had  been  adopted, 
and  was  to  be  stamped  on  the  casks  con- 
taining the  mixed  spirit.  Irish  distillers 
in  Ireland  were  making  use  of  the  word 
by  issuing  advertisements,  asking  all 
customers  to  look  at  every  cask  they 
bought,  in  order  to  see  that  the  word 
"blended"  should  not  be  marked  upon 
it.  That  was  ordered  to  be  put  on 
the  casks  years  ago,  when  there  was  a 
differential  drawback  on  the  waste  of 
spirits.  That  had  ceased  now,  however, 
so  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
casks  to  branded,  and  he  (Mr.  Anderson) 
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intended  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  repeal  the  clause  of  the 
Act  in  question.  At  a  former  time 
there  had  been  a  difiPerential  duty  be- 
tween malt  whiskey  and  com  whiskey ; 
and,  at  that  time,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  permits  should  be  different  for  the 
two,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  obliged  to  draw  a  distinction ; 
but  as  soon  as  that  ceased,  all  branding 
and  distinction  of  permit  became  unneces- 
sary. When  the  Irish  distillery  asked 
to  have  a  brand  or  a  red  cross  put  on 
blended  spirits,  it  was  clear  how  they 
would  have  got  the  better  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  if  he  had  listened 
to  them.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
Irish  distillers  &om  having  both  kinds 
of  still,  the  pot-still  and  the  patent-still, 
and  some  of  them  had  the  two,  and  they 
could  make  the  two  kinds  of  spirits,  blend 
them  in  the  same  vat,  and  pass  them 
through  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's hands  without  the  red  cross. 
That  would  be  the  very  whiskey  the 
Irish  dealers  manufactured  by  mixing 
the  Scotch  with  the  Irish  whiskey.  Such 
a  mixture  by  the  distillers  could  not  be 
supervised  as  it  was  when  the  spirit  was 
mixed  in  bond.  Methylated  spirit  could 
not,  as  was  alleged,  be  put  with  it  while 
it  was  under  supervision  of  the  Excise. 
It  was  after  it  left  bond  that  it  was  in 
juriously  adulterated ;  and  it  was  in  the 
retail  trade  that  those  articles  were 
mixed  with  the  spirit  that  caused  the 
deaths  and  the  fiUing  of  the  lunatic  asy- 
lums, and  all  the  evils  which  had  been 
referred  to.  Another  charge  by  the 
hon.  Member  was  that  Scotch  silent 
spirit  was  taken  over  to  Ireland,  stored 
there,  and  was  sent  back  with  an  Irish 
"  permit,"  and  was  sold  as  Irish.  Well, 
what  did  that  prove?  Why  that  one 
was  as  good  as  the  other,  and  that  the 
Scotch  whiskey,  even  unmixed  with 
Irish,  could  be  sold  as  such.  For  his 
part,  he  protested  against  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  doing  anything 
to  assist  Irish  distillers  in  their  trade. 
He  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  putting  an 
end  to  all  kinds  of  mixing  and  tampering 
with  articles  in  bond — the  fortifying  of 
wine,  the  mixing  of  tea,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco.  But  as  those  things 
were  amongst  the  facilities  of  trade,  no 
doubt,  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
attempted  to  stop  them  there  would  be 
a  great  outcry  against  it.     However, 

Mr.  Anderson 


he  did  not  care  though  all  were  stopped, 
but  until  Government  were  prepared  to 
stop  them  all,  he  objected  to  stopping 
one  of  them,  and  particularly  to  prevent- 
ing the  blending  of  home  spirits,  while 
foreign  spirits  were  freely  mixed  in  bond 
all  over  the  country.  A  great  trade  had 
grown  up  within  the  last  few  years  in  the 
blending  of  home  spirits.  La  one  Irish 
port  alone  —  Belfast,  he  believed  —  it 
reached  6,000,000  to  6,000,000  gallons 
per  annum — a  trade  which  did  not  exist 
before  the  year  1860,  and  that  immense 
trade  would  be  interfered  with,  if  it  were 
not  altogether  stopped,  if  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  were  adopted. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  mov- 
ing his  Amendment. 
Mb.  M 'LAGAN  seconded  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  tbe  words 
"  in  the  opimon  of  this  House,  the  practice  of 
'  blending '  Whiskey  does  not  necessarily  cause 
adulteration,  and  it  is  inexpedient  to  deprive 
traders  in  British  spirits  of  trade  facilities  that 
are  allowed  to  traders  in  Foreign  spirits,  wines, 
and  various  other  bonded  articles,"  —  {Mr. 
Anderton,) 
— instead  thereof. 

Sib  WILFRID  LAWSON  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  had  given  the 
definition  of  a  patriot  in  his  speech.  He 
said  that  a  patriot  was  a  man  who 
did  not  make  speeches  upon  platforms, 
but  who  looked  to  the  trade  of  the 
country.  He  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  did 
not  think  that  definition  was  full  enough. 
What  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant  by  a 
patriot  was  a  man  who  looked  after  the 
whiskey  trade.  He  did  not  altogether 
dissent  from  the  Motion  in  the  shape  in 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  put  it, 
with  the  addition  that  spirits  should  be 
kept  12  months  in  the  bonded  ware- 
houses. He  wished  they  could  be  kept 
there  altogether.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
had  said  12  years  instead  of  12  months 
it  would  be  all  the  better.  He  had  a 
veiy  few  words  only  to  say  in  reference 
to  the  Motion,  as  he  could  not  say  he 
felt  personally  qualified  from  practical 
experience  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
A  grievance  probably  existed,  as  he  had 
always  heard  from  gentlemen  who  un- 
derstood those  subjects  better  than  he 
did  that  it  was  a  bad  thing  to  mix  your 
liquors.  StiU,  he  regretted  that  after 
the  little  conversation  held  last  year 
upon  the  question  the  Chancellor  of  the 
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Exchequer  and  tlie  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick,  when  they  had  their  private 
interview,  did  not  get  the  matter  settled, 
because  in  that  case  they  would  all  be 
spared  the  present  debate.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  the  floodgates  of  tallc  had 
been  opened  he  felt  pretty  sure — as 
every  Irish  Member  took  a  warm  interest 
in  the  Bubj  ect — that  they  would  have  a  pro- 
longed discussion.  They  were  asked  for 
a  Committee  to  report  whether  the  prac- 
tice to  which  the  hon.  Member  objected 
was  injurious  to  the  public.  It  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  limerick  was  intended 
solely  for  the  good  of  the  public.  The 
object  of  the  Motion  was  to  procure  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  whose 
Beport  might  possibly  show  that  the 
practice  of  blending  whiskey  was  inju- 
rious to  the  manufacturers  of  Irish 
whiskey,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
put  a  stop  to,  in  the  interest,  not  of  those 
who  consumed,  but  of  those  who  were 
distillers  of  whiskey.  It  had  been  shown 
by  the  Eeport  of  a  Commission  issued 
in  the  summer  of  1875  that  much  of  the 
whiskey  distilled  in  Scotland  was  very 
well  adapted  for  mixing  with  other 
varieties  of  the  spirit,  and  that  in  com- 
bination with  Irish  whiskey  it  made  a 
more  palatable  drink  than  Irish  whiskey 
alone.  The  Beport  to  which  he  was 
alluding  went  on  to  state  that  there  was 
no  foundation  for  the  allegation  that 
Scotch  whiskey  of  the  kind  objected  to 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  was 
deleterious.  The  Inland  Eevenue  Com- 
missioners, in  a  Beport  to  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  dated 
May  25,  1875,  statedjas  follows: — 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  believe  that  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  blending  of  Scotch 
with  Irish  spirits.  Certain  Scotch  distillers 
make  a  vciy  pure,  colourless,  and  flavourless 
spirit,  technically  termed  'silent  spirit,'  which 
for  those  very  qualities  is  well  adapted  for 
mixing  with  other  spirituous  liquors.  We  must 
presume  that  the  mixture  of  this  with  Irish 
spirits  makes  a  palatable  compound,  otherwise  it 
w^onld  certainly  not  be  the  interest  of  the  dealers 
in  spirits  to  encourage  it.  The  allegation  which 
has  sometimes  been  made  that  it  is  deleterious  is 
quite  unfounded ;  indeed,  it  is  the  very  opposite 
of  the  fact,  it  being  notorious  that  the  Irish 
whiskey  owes  a  great  part  of  its  peculiar  flavour 
to  the  fusel  oil  which  it  contains,  and  from  which 
impurity  the  Scotch  silent  spirit  is  nearly  free. 
Such  being  the  &ct8,  the  question  is  whether 
the  Dublin  distillers  have  any  right  to  call  for 
our  interference  with  the  natural  course  of  the 
spirit  dealers'  trade,  for  purposes  entirely  un- 
connected with  the  interests  of  the  revenue." 


That  was  quite  sufficient  ground  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  voting 
against  the  proposed  Committee.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  the  hon.  Member  to  talk 
about  good  and  bad  whiskey.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  society  was  not  as  much  harmed 
by  the  consumption  of  what  he  would 
describe  as  good  whiskey  as  it  was  by 
an  indulgence  in  the  spirit  which  he 
would  describe  as  bad  in  quality.  ["No, 
no!"]  He  knew  somebody  would  say 
"No,  so  he  had  fortified  himself  with 
Irish  authorities.  He  would  venture  to 
ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some 
remarks  which  were  made  in  the  House 
last  year  in  reference  to  this  subject  by 
an  hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  might 
be  taken  as  a  high  authority  on  ques- 
tions of  the  kind.  ["Name."]  He 
would  give  the  speakers  name  as  soon 
as  he  had  read  a  passage  from  his  speech 
on  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  BiU  of  last 
year.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
said — 

"  If  we  had  an  old  Irish  Brehon  sage  here 
how  would  he  proceed  P  He  would  approach 
the  question  somewhat  in  this  fashion.  He  would 
say — "This  whiskey  is  the  destruction  of  my 
people ;  it  ruins  their  health.  It  deprives  them 
of  tiieir  reason.  It  lowers  them  in  the  scale  of 
creation  even  lower  than  brutes  in  the  field.  .  .  . 
Let  it  never  appear  in  our  sacred  island  again. 
Go,  my  oflEcers,  to  the  bonding  warehouses,  drag 
out  the  puncheons,  the  pipes,  and  the  hog^cads 
of  this  poison ;  swiU  the  streets  of  my  cities 
with  it ;  and  as  the  very  dogs  lap  it  up  and  fall 
prostrate  under  its  influence,  let  Irishmen  learn 
what  a  foreign  nation  has  provided  for  their  de- 
struction.' " — [3  Smuard,  ccxxiv.  115.] 

That  was  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Waterford  (Major 
0'(Jorman).  Could  there  be  a  better 
authority?  Perhaps  they  might  think 
there  might  be  a  better  authority.  He 
(Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  would  give  them 
that  of  a  Judge,  a  man  whom  they  used 
to  hear  with  ihe  greatest  interest  and 
delight  in  that  House  (Baron  Dowse), 
who,  in  describing  the  effects  of  this 
good  whiskey  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  was  so  much  enamoured  of, 
and  how  drunkenness  was  increasing, 
said — 

"  It  might  be  that  that  was  owing  to  increased 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  police,  or  the  increased 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  drinker,  bnd  his 
own  opinion  was  that  it  was  the  latter." 

The  learned  Baronet  went  on  to  say  that 
some  people  blamed  the  fusel  oil  in  the 
whiskey ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
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was  tke  quantity  consumed,  and  not  the 
fusel  oil  that  caused  the  drunkenness. 
If  it  were  the  best  of  Irish  whiskey  made 
in  Dublin,  he  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  was 
a&aid  it  would  not  be  a  g^od  reform  to 
increase  the  consumption  anywhere.  He 
remembered  last  year  there  was  an  elec- 
tion in  Ireland,  and  a  correspondent  of 
a  newspaper,  writing  about  the  election, 
said  he  was  very  much  puzzled  at  first 
by  the  remarks  which  were  always 
made  when  any  rioting,  and  any 
window  breaking  was  going  on  — 
"  Oh,  it  was  all  John  Jamieson."  He 
thought  John  Jamieson  was  a  very  in- 
fluential elector ;  but  on  making  in- 
quiries he  found  that  it  was  the  great 
distiller  who  was  spoken  of  with  all  the 
affection  which  came  by  drinking  his 
famous  whiskey.  It  was  the  good 
whiskey — the  Jamieson — the  O'Sullivan 
whiskey — which  produced  all  the  riots 
in  the  town.  Talk  about  their  good 
whiskey ;  what  did  they  mean  by  good 
whiskey?  Whiskey  that  would  make 
them  drunk  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  ?  The  hon.  Member  turned  round 
upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow, 
and  he  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  thought 
there  was  going  to  be  an  international 
combat ;  and  he  charged  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow  with  disregarding  the 
lives,  the  health,  and  the  security  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  because  he  supported 
the  bad  whiskey ;  but  it  was  the  good 
whiskey  in  Ireland  that  could  be  proved 
to  produce  all  those  evils.  What  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  say  ?  He 
did  not  say  the  people  were  improved 
by  drinking  bad  whiskey ;  but  he  said 
that  those  who  dealt  in  intoxicating 
liquors  were  the  cause  of  the  crime,  the 
disorder,  and  even  the  madness  of  the 
country ;  and  those  were  the  people  who 
sent  Members  of  Parliament  to  that 
House.  One  word  about  the  adultera- 
tion. It  was  said  that  the  adulterated 
drink  did  all  the  evil.  He  should  like 
to  have  more  evidence  of  that.  It  was 
his  business  to  pry  into  that  evidence, 
and  he  believed  he  could  say  that  of  all 
the  articles  adulterated  there  was  nothing 
BO  little  adulterated  as  strong  drink, 
which  would  be  a  great  deal  better  if 
adulterated  by  pure  water.  It  was  all 
nonsense  this  talk  about  the  drink  being 
adiilterated.  He  remembered  a  gentle- 
man talking  about  adulteration,  and  he 
said — "  Why,  it  has  got   to  that  pitch 
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now  that  a  man  gets  drugged  before  he 
can  get  drunk.  The  truth  was  that 
people  drank  this  stuff  because  it  made 
them  dnmk.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee  on  this 
subject;  but  he  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson) 
thought  that  the  country  was  over- 
burdened with  Select  Committees  and 
CommiBsions.  The  country  was  com- 
pletely overdosed  with  them,  for  they 
were  appointed  on  every  subject — from 
fugitive  slaves  down  to  oysters.  He 
found  that  there  were  about  200  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  appointed  to  serve 
on  Select  Committees.  Some  of  these, 
no  doubt,  were  duplicates ;  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that,  after  having  selected  such 
a  number  of  first-rate  men,  there  would 
hardly  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  them 
out  of  the  other  400.  He  protested 
against  the  time  of  that  House  being 
wasted  and  taken  up  by  a  question  of 
this  kind.  In  the  first  place,  he  said 
that  the  matter  was  too  small  a  one  for 
an  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee ;  and, 
secondly,  because  no  case  at  all  had 
been  made  out  as  to  the  injury  caused 
to  the  public ;  and,  thirdly,  they  would 
offend  the  Home  Bulers  if  they  took 
this  grievance  away  from  them  ;  and,  in 
the  fourth  place,  if  they  got  a  Commit- 
tee to  report  that  there  was  much  differ- 
ence between  the  evil  effects  of  Irish 
and  Scotch  whiskey  it  would  be  propa- 
gating a  dangerous  delusion,  because 
there  was  no  trade  doing  more  harm 
than  this  whiskey  trade,  whether  the 
spirit  was  made  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  Ireland. 

Me.  M.  BEOOKS  denied  that  this 
was  a  distillers'  question,  for  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Distillers  in  Dublin  had  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  refrained  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  agitation  on  the 
subject.  They  were  quite  content  to 
rest  upon  the  reputation  their  own 
whiskies  possessed  in  the  market,  and 
upon  their  own  trade  marks,  without 
asking  for  the  assistance  of  that  House ; 
but  the  silent  or  blended  spirit  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Anderson)  was  produced  from  such 
inferior  materials  —  such  as  damaged 
grain,  rice,  potatoes,  molasses,  and  simi- 
lar rubbish — that  it  was  necessary  real 
Irish  whiskey  should  in  some  way  be 
distinguished  frt>m  such  a  villanooa 
compound.  The  true  Irish  whiskey 
was  distilled  from  pure  malt  and  water 
only;    in   fact,  from  materials   which 
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had  made  tlie  Burton  breweries  so 
famous  all  over  the  world.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  right  to  say  that  real  Irish 
whiskey  was  an  imwholesome  or  inju- 
rious spirit.  What  was  complained  of 
was,  that  an  article  under  that  name 
was  thrown  into  the  market,  which 
traded  upon  the  reputation  of  those  who 
made  good  and  wholesome  spirits,  and, 
being  vended  for  what  it  was  not,  inter- 
fered with  the  sale  of  the  article  it 
counterfeited.  In  fact,  the  process  was 
to  send  to  Ireland  spirits  of  wine,  taste- 
less in  itself,  distilled  &om  damaged 
Indian  com,  coarse  sugar,  and  raw  grain, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  coloured, 
flavoured,  and  sent  back  to  England, 
as  Irish  whiskey.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  Government  had  for  many  years 
exercised  a  close  supervision — and  a  very 
wholesome  supervision — over  the  sale 
and  mudng  of  tobacco,  coffee,  mustard, 
&c.,  &c.  What  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  wished  to  secure  by  his  Motion 
was,  that  such  a  supervision  should  also 
be  exercised  over  ttte  dealings  in  Irish 
whiskey,  that  those  who  wished  to  use 
it  might  be  sure  they  were  obtaining  a 
pure,  and  not  an  impure  article.  The 
Government  did  exercise  that  supervi- 
sion with  respect  to  many  other  articles 
of  common  consumption,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  also  be 
exercised  in  this  case. 

Sib  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  did  not 
imagine  that  this  could  be  regarded  as  a 
national  grievance,  but  it  certainly  was 
considered  in  Ireland  as  a  Departmental 
g^evance.  Irish  Members  did  not  ask 
the  Government  to  guarantee  the  whiskey 
of  any  Irish  distiller ;  but  they  did  ob- 
ject  to  the  present  arrangement,  which 
under  ;wm-Govemment  sanction,  sent 
out  of  as  bonded,  and  therefore  he 
might,  for  his  purpose,  term,  it  a  Go- 
vernment store  an  inferior  mixed  spirit 
under  ^e  denomination  of  Irish  whi^ey. 
During  the  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  in  that  House  some  18  or  20  years 
past  regarding  wasteage  in  bond,  he  had 
acquired  some  knowledge,  which  he 
thought,  bore  upon  the  question  then 
under  consideration .  There  w  ere  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  Scotland  two  descriptions 
of  stills  in  use^one  which  was  called  in 
Ireland  the  Patent  Still,  or  Coffey's  Still, 
produced  only  a  perfectly  neutral  spirit, 
without  any  flavour,  and  which  could 
therefore  be  used  for  rectifying  purposes, 
to  make  brandy,  gin,  cordials,  &c.    This 


spirit  when  it  attained  to  60  degprees  of 
strength  over  proof,  was  the  "  spirits  of 
wine,"  of  commerce.  This  "  silent  whis- 
key," to  use  another  of  its  designations, 
contained  no  fusel  oil,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  economy  as  regarded  fuel  in  using 
Coffey's  StiU,  distillers  could  afford  to 
sell  whiskey  thus  made,  at  the  least,  &d. 
a-gaUon  less  than  whiskey  made  by 
the  ordinary  "Pot  Still;"  but  hon. 
Members  should  know  that  the  best 
whiskey,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
was  always  made  in  "  Pot "  stills  as  dis- 
tinguished fix>m  "Coffey's"  or  Patent 
Stills,  and  all  whiskey  so  made  of  neces- 
sity contained  fusel  oU,  which  was  what 
imparted  the  flavour  to  the  whiskey. 
Without  some  amoimt  of  fusel  oil  the 
whiskey  would  be  like  Coffey's  still 
whiskey — mere  neutral  spirit,  or  spirits 
of  wine,  as  it  was  popularly  termed.  It 
was  plain  then  that  to  allow  persons  to 
blend  this  neutral  spirit  with  Irish  whis- 
key, it  did  not  matter  in  what  propor- 
tion, and  in  a  bonded  Government  store, 
and  then  to  sell  it  afterwards  a3  Irish 
whiskey,  was  unfair  to  the  Irish  trader. 
Let  the  "blenders"  mix  their  whiskey 
outside  the  bonded  warehouse,  and  the 
Irish  trader  would  have  no  cause  for 
complaint. 

Colonel  BEEESFGED  said,  he 
thought  the  subject  was  by  no  means 
so  trivial  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
lisle (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  seemed  to 
imagine.  A  recent  case  tried  before 
a  Judge  in  Ireland,  and  which  resulted 
in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  against 
whom  the  vendors  of  a  cask  of  this  spirit 
brought  an  action  to  recover  the  value, 
showed  that  silent  whiskey  actually 
maddened  those  who  drank  it;  and,  in 
his  opinion,  the  Government  ought  not 
to  sanction  the  mixing  of  so  villanous  a 
compound.  They  had  last  year  passed 
the  "  Sale  of  Pood  and  Drugs  Bill," 
for  the  prevention  of  the  deleterious  ad- 
mixture of  articles,  and  he  did  hot  see 
why  the  adulteration  of  spirits  in  Ire- 
land should  not  be  made  illegal  also. 

Sm  EOBEET  ANSTEUTHEE  said, 
he  should  not  have  ventured  to  intrude 
himseU  into  the  whiskey  war,  because  it 
really  was  a  very  dangerous  matter,  but 
for  the  omissions  in  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle. 
He  made  certain  that,  when  the  hon. 
Baronet  got  upon  his  legs,  that  his 
country  was  going  to  be  defended,  be- 
cause the  hon.  Baronet  sat  for  Carlisle, 
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■which  -was  close  on  the  Borders,  and  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of 
Scotch  whiskey.  Yet  he  did  not  say  one 
single  word  in  defence  of  the  Scotch  dis- 
tillers, or  of  the  Scotch  national  beve- 
rage; and  he  (Sir  Bobert  Anstruther) 
thought  that  he  had  a  very  great  griev- 
ance against  the  hon.  Baronet.  This  was 
a  very  serious  matter,  and  the  most  vital 
interests  were  at  stake.  The  Scotch  dis- 
tillers were  accused  of  spreading  mad- 
ness, lunacy,  disease,  and  every  other 
possible  form  of  evil  into  the  Sister  Isle ; 
and  the  idea  of  an  Irishman  ever  having 
been  drunk  at  a  wake,  or  a  fair,  or  an 
election,  until  the  Scotch  silent  spirit 
was  introduced  was,  it  appeared,  the 
most  monstrous  fiction  ever  heard  of. 
The  House  was  told  that  an  Irishman 
might  drink  a  gallon  of  his  own  whiskey 
without  any  serious  inconvenience,  but 
for  the  fact  of  the  introduction  of  this 
Scotch  silent  spirit.  So  far  from  that 
being  the  case,  he  believed  that  the  real 
source  of  the  complaint  was  that  the 
Scotch  whiskey  was  not  strong  enough. 
He  remembered  a  story  told  by  the  late 
Dr.  Norman  M'Leod,  of  Glasgow,  of  a 
Highlander  who  visited  Glasgow,  and 
there  partook  of  the  Lowland  whiskey, 
•which  was  so  weak  that  he  said — "  It's 
just  a  taste  in  your  mou',  and  then  its 
awa' ;  but  a  Hieland  dram  gangs  down 
whumblin',  and  up  and  doon  yourwame 
a'  the  day,  and  as  a  kind  o'  a  friend  tae 
ye."  If  these  monstrous  iniquities  were 
to  be  perpetuated,  and  if  Scotland  was  to 
continue  to  send  this  silent  spirit,  he 
could  only  say  that  the  days  of  the  Union 
must  be  short  indeed.  There  was  no 
compulsion  on  people  to  buy  blended 
whiskey  if  they  did  not  like  it,  and  they 
should  surely  be  at  liberty  to  buy  what 
they  liked.  The  fact  was  the  Irish  ma- 
nufacturers simply  used  the  hon.  Mem- 
°  ber  who  brought  forward  this  Motion  as 
an  advertising  board  for  their  own  wares. 
It  was  admitted  that  Scotch  spirit  was 
silent — that  was,  harmless.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  blending  had  become  a  work 
of  art  or  science,  and  it  was  simply  be- 
cause the  Dublin  manufacturers  could 
not  undersell  those  who  had  made  a 
study  of  blending  that  they  now  came  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
asked  him  to  interfere.  If  there  were  no 
other  reasons  for  not  appointing  the 
Committee,  he  ventured  to  mention  one 
which  he  thought  would  be  suflBcient.  If 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  were  ex- 
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pected  to  taste  all  the  different  kinds  of 
whiskey,  together  with  the  fiisel  oil  and 
other  abominations  that  had  been  stated 
to  exist,  let  them  try  to  conceive  the  state 
in  which  these  21  Gentlemen  would  be. 
Why,  there  would  not  be  one  of  them 
but  would  have  delirium  trement;  and, 
for  hi&  own  part,  he  implored  the  hon. 
Member  not  to  ask  him  to  serve  on  the 
Committee,  because  he  feared  his  health, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  the  other  Members, 
would  be  permanently  injured.  The  real 
truth  of  the  matter  was  that  this  was 
merely  an  attempt  to  get  an  inconvenient 
competition  out  of  the  way,  and  he  there- 
fore hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  oppose  the  Motion. 

De.  WAUD  said,  that  if  there  was  so 
little  difference  between  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  whiskies,  it  was  remarkable  that 
the  Scotch  Members  should  be  so  anxious 
to  oppose  this  Motion.  He  admitted 
there  was  no  compulsion  on  the  Irish 
people  to  drink  this  whiskey ;  but  there 
was  compulsion  on  the  Irish  retailers  to 
sell  it.  Eeferring  to  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson),  he 
admitted  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  he 
could  induce  everybody  to  give  up  drink- 
ing; but  the  best  answer  to  his  arguments 
was  that  the  people  had  not  given  it  up, 
and  were  not  likely  to  do  sp,  and  so  long 
as  the  people  drank  whiskey,  the  Govern- 
ment were  bound  to  protect  them  from 
ruinously  adulterated  supplies  of  that 
article.  When  Irish  Members  said  that 
the  article  was  bad  and  the  Scotch  Mem- 
bers that  it  was  good,  who  could  decide 
but  a  Committee  ?  Adulterated  whiskey 
produced  more  drunkenness  than  un- 
adulterated whiskey,  because  it  destroyed 
more  quickly  the  power  of  nervous  re- 
sistance in  the  individual;  though  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  did  not  seem 
to  agree  in  this.  [Sir  Wilfhid  Lawson  : 
I  referred  to  whiskey  adulterated  with 
water.]  He  (Dr.  Ward)  did  not  deny 
that  alcohol  produced  immense  mischief, 
but  it  was  not  necessarily  a  poison. 
There  was  not  a  particle  of  grain  food 
that  did  not  contain  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  stimulant,  and  the  making  of 
whiskey,  beer,  and  wine  was  nothing  but 
taking  this  form  of  food  and  cooking  it. 
He  called  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  remember  this — that  if  he 
drove  out  of  Ireland  by  the  present  sys- 
tem a  fair  and  honest  article,  all  the  bad 
articles  that  would  be  imported  would  do 
harm  to  the  Exchequer. 
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Me.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  hoped  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  a  few  sentences  in  order 
that  he  might  not  continue  to  suffer 
great  personal  injury.    He  seemed  to  be 
considered  by  the  country  as  having  been 
"  blended  "  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  O'Sullivan).  He  received 
from  day  to  day  letters  asking  him  to 
consider  this  matter ;  and  he  was  looked 
forward  to  as  the  saviour  of  the  country ; 
whilst  he  believed  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick  was  often  favoured  as  though 
he  were  a  member  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance.  He  was,  therefore,  anxious 
to  have  it  understood  that  he  was  not 
the  Member  for  Limerick,  and  that  his 
hon.  Friend  was  not  the  Member  for 
Louth.    He  hoped  the  question  would 
be  divested  of  the  national  element  which 
had  been  thrown  into  it  by  the  exube- 
rance of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just 
rooken.     He  should  vote  with  his  hon. 
Friend  because  as  between  the  battle  of 
the  poisons,  he  thought  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  no  right  to  inter- 
vene for  the  protection  of  what  was 
euphemistically  called   blending.    Not, 
however,  that  he  believed  these  fanciful 
etories  about  the  evUs  of  Ireland  being 
attributable  to  what  was  called  "honest " 
whiskey  not  being  drunk,  for  before  the 
Patent  StiU  was  patented  there  drunken- 
ness, madness,  gaols,  and  lunatic  asylums 
existed  in  Ireland.     If   they  believed 
some  people,  they  would  think  that  the 
more  a  person  drank  of  this  honest  Irish 
whiskey  the  soberer  he  would  go  home 
in  the  morning,  whilst  if  a  man  were 
seen  reeling  along  the  street,  a  licensed 
victualler  would  say — "  Ah,  he  has  not 
been  drinking  honest  whiskey;  he  has 
been  fiisel-oiling  himself;  or  he  has  been 
drinking  at  some  low  beer-shop."    Al- 
though it  was  not  a  national  Irish  ques- 
tion, he  thought  that  it  was  one  that 
invited  inquiry.    Yet,   notwithstanding 
all  this,  he  was  of  opinion  that  whether 
it  were  Irish  whiskey  or  Scotch  whiskey 
the  whole  system  was  pernicious  to  so- 
ciety.   The  hon.  Member  for  Limerick 
said  that  it  was  not  so  bad  if  taken  in 
moderation.     That  was  the   excuse  for 
all  whiskey-drinking — "it  was  always 
excellent  if  only  taken  in  moderation." 
That  was  the  slang  of  the  whiskey-trade 
— yes,  of  all  who  admired  the  alcoholic 
business;  all  such  drinks  were  good — 
provided  that  you  did  not  take  too  much. 
Ms.    DUNBAR   also  supiported  the 
Motion.    What  the  Irish  distillers  com-. 


plained  of  was  that  the  Government 
should  give  facilities  for  this  blending 
and  the  mixture  of  deleterious  stuff.  If 
Scotch  whiskey  was  better  than  Irish 
whiskey,  let  it  drive  Irish  whiskey  out 
of  the  market,  if  it  could ;  but  let  each 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  each  have 
fair  play. 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  tbce  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  this  question  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  under  his 
notice  ;  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  cor- 
respondence and  conference  upon  it; 
and  he  had  also  the  advantage  of  having 
the  opinions  of  the  Board  of  Customs 
and  Inland  Eevenue  upon  the  subject. 
He  had  listened  with  great  attention  to 
the  discussion  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member,  and  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  it  had  not  brought  out  any  new 
facts  or  arguments,  and  he  saw  no  rea- 
son for  departing  from  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  Government  had  already  ar- 
rived. The  object  which  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
had  in  dealing  with  a  matter  of  this 
kind  was  simply  the  protection  of  the 
Revenue.  As  far  as  possible  they  de- 
sired to  collect  the  Revenue  for  Impe- 
rial purposes  without  in  any  way  em- 
barrassing the  operations  of  trade.  If 
the  Government  simply  had  to  look  to 
the  convenience  of  the  coUeetors  of  the 
Revenue,  they  should  desire  that  no 
operation  should  take  place  with  the 
spirits  when  once  they  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Government  offi- 
cers, and  they  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  adopt  the  simplest  possible  principle. 
But  with  regard  not  only  to  whiskey, 
but  to  other  articles,  they  wore  met  by 
this  consideration — that  those  who  were 
interested  in  dealing  with  them — namely, 
the  manufacturers  themselves,  said  to 
the  Government  that  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  Eevenue  "  not  only 
impose  upon  us  an  inconvenient  burden 
in  the.  shape  of  a  certain  amount  of 
duty,  which  is  necessary,  but  they  im- 
pose upon  us  restrictions  in  the  natural 
operation  of  our  trade,  which  are  neces- 
sary." They  said  that  if  there  were  no 
duty  they  would  be  at  perfect  liberty  to 
mix  articles  with  other  articles,  whether 
it  were  tea,  or  wine,  or  spirits,  so  that 
they  might  command  the  market  for 
which  the  thing  was  intended.  Whe- 
ther the  mixture  of  whiskies  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality 
of  the  spirits  or  for  reducing  its  cost 
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was  a  question  with  which  the  Govem- 
ment  had  nothing  whatever  to  do.  If  it 
were  not  for  fiscal  regulations  the  ma- 
nufacturer would  be  enabled  to  choose 
Lis  own  course.  An  hon.  Member  had 
spoken  of  the  practice  permitted  of  late 
years  of  mixing  the  whiskey  in  Her 
Majesty's  bonded  stores,  and  it  had 
been  noticed  that  it  was  a  practice  which 
had  prevailed  since  1860.  That  was 
perfectly  true,  but  the  reason  was  ob- 
vious. Before  that  time  the  duty  upon 
spirits  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  United 
l^ingdom  was  dififerent,  and  it  would 
have  been  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and 
indeed  dangerous,  to  the  Bevenue  to 
allow  spirits  paying  dififerent  rates  of 
duty  to  be  mixed  together.  Therefore, 
for  fiscal  reasons,  this  was  prohibited; 
but  when  the  spirit  duty  for  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  equal- 
ized, the  fiscal  reason  came  to  an  end, 
and  then  the  Bevenue  ofiicers,  not  de- 
siring to  interfere  unnecessarily  with  the 
operations  of  trade,  said  to  the  manu- 
facturers— "  So  long  as  you  do  not  pre- 
judice the  interests  of  the  Bevenue,  do 
what  you  please  in  the  way  of  manufac- 
turing the  article."  What  were  called 
the  bonded  stores  of  the  Qovemment 
were  really  the  premises  of  the  manu- 
facturers themselves;  they  carried  on 
the  manufacture  in  their  own  premises, 
but  these  premises,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  Bevenue,  were  placed 
under  the  Government  lock  and  key,  so 
that  the  manufacturer  could  oot  conduct 
his  own  business  without  the  supervision 
of  the  Government  officer  to  see  that  the 
Bevenue  did  not  suffer.  If  a  man  could, 
without  having  the  Government  lock 
upon  his  premises,  blend  his  spirits, 
why  should  the  Government  interfere, 
unless  there  was  some  fiscal  reason  for 
it  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  in- 
terfere to  some  extent  in  the  direction 
required  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
O'Sullivan) ;  because  when  spirits  which 
were  under  the  (Jovemment  lock  and 
key  were  blended,  they  required  that 
the  word  "  blended,"  or  a  mark  showing 
that  the  spirit  had  been  blended,  should 
be  placed  upon  the  cask.  Undoubtedly, 
this  was  in  the  first  instance  adopted  for 
fiscal  reasons ;  but  it  was  still  continued, 
and  the  mark  warned  the  wholesale 
dealer  who  purchased  the  cask  that  it 
did  not  contain  spirit  which  was  simply 
the  produce  of  one  distillery,  but  spirit 
from  dififerent  distilleries  which  had  been 
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mixed  together.  If  this  blending  were 
not  allowed  in  bond,  the  purchaser  could 
afterwards  blend  spirits,  and  there  would 
be  no  possible  way  of  interfering.  He 
was  told  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
spirits  mischievously  adulterated  were 
sold  by  retailers;  but  he  believed  that 
adulteration  was  efifected,  not  in  the  Go- 
vernment stores,  but  in  the  hands  of  the 
retailers  themselves.  The  principle  on 
which  the  Government  acted  was  to  ab- 
stain from  interfering  with  the  opera- 
tions of  trade,  and  from  attempting  to 
give  a  character  to  articles  which  had 
been  in  their  hands  for  a  particular 
purpose.  It  was  said  that  a  character 
was  really  given,  for  the  effect  of  their 
having  passed  through  Government 
hands  caused  them  to  be  advertized  as 
having  come  straight  frx>m  the  Govern- 
ment l)onded  warehouse.  There  was  a 
parallel  instance  of  this  in  a  dififerent 
matter.  It  was  said,  some  time  ago, 
that  insurance  companies  doing  business 
among  the  poor  tendered  to  them  poli- 
cies bearing  the  Government  stamp ; 
and  it  was  therefore  conceived  that  tne 
company  was  under  the  sanction  of  or 
patronised  by  the  Government.  There 
was  just  as  much  connection  between 
the  Government  stamp  upon  policies  of 
insurance  and  the  sanction  which  was 
supposed  to  be  given  by  the  Government 
in  reference  to  the  spirits  which  had 
passed  through  their  hands  in  order 
that  duty  might  be  raised  upon  it.  The 
Government  would  follow  a  false  policy 
if  they  were  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  Member.  He  had  considered 
the  matter  carefully,  and  he  had  no  de- 
sire at  all  to  take  a  prejudiced  view  of 
it;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  gone 
into  it  with  the  view  of  meeting  the 
wishes  of  the  Irish  distillers.  He  re- 
peated the  Gk)vemment  would  not  be 
doing  their  duty  if  they  assented  to  the 
proposal.  Feeling  as  he  did  that  they 
ought  not  to  encourage  false  ideas,  and 
that  the  time  of  the  House  ought  not  to 
be  occupied  with  inquiries  which  they 
did  not  expect  would  have  a  good  re- 
sult, he  should  depend  upon  the  House 
to  reject  the  Motion. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  he 
thought  the  object  of  the  Mover  of  the 
Eesolution  could  be  obttiined  if,  instead 
of  the  mark  "  blended  "  being  perfectly 
undecipherable,  the  casks  were  painted 
red  or  blue,  showing  that  the  article 
was  not  what  it  primd  facie  purported 
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to  be.  They  were  told  bv  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  that  Scotch  whis- 
key was  as  good  as  the  Irish,  if  not 
better.  If  that  were  the  case,  why  did 
they  not  take  the  Irish  whiskey  to  Scot- 
land, and  let  it  be  blended  with  the 
Scotch  whiskey  in  bond  there,  and  then 
come  across  the  Border  direct  as  Scotch 
whiskey?  K  the  Government  would 
undertake  that  the  brand  of  blending 
should  be  so  complete  that  those  who 
ran  might  read,  he  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  urge  against  the  practice  of 
blending  in  bond.  But  if  the  practice 
of  blending  in  bond  was  used,  as  upon 
good  authority  they  were  told  it  was, 
for  the  purpose  of  palming  off  an  article 
called  Irish  whiskey  which  was  not  Irish 
whiskey,  he  thought  it  was  the  duly  of 
the  Government  to  counteract  that  prac- 
tice in  every  way  possible. 

Mb.  PAHNELL  said,  there  were  two 
questions  which  might  fairly  be  asked  in 
this  debate — first,  why  Government  per- 
mitted the  blending  of  Irish  whiskies  in 
their  bonded  stores;  and  second,  why 
Scotch  whiskies  were  brought  over  to 
Ireland  and  blended  ?  He  was  sorry  to 
find  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  no  satisfactory  reply  to  give  to  the 
first  question.  It  appeared  to  him  (Mr. 
Pamell)  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
took  a  narrow  and  restricted  view  of  his 
duty  when  he  said  it  was  only  the  province 
of  the  Revenue  Department  to  look  after 
the  Bevenue.  But  when  they  found,  as 
had  been  proved  that  evening,  that  the 
authority  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  used  to  adulterate  and  dis- 
seminate a  poisonous  liquid  amongst  the 
people  of  Ireland,  they  must  admit  that 
the  functions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  of  the  Bevenue  Depart- 
ment were  used  to  very  bad  purpose. 
Then  as  to  the  second  question,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson) 
appeared  to  put  it  on  this  basis — that 
according  to  the  principle  of  free  trade 
whiskey  or  other  goods  might  be  sent  to 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  reason  why 
Scotch  whiskey  should  not  be  sent  to 
Ireland  and  sold  there.  No  doubt  there 
was  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  sent  to  Ireland  and  sold  there  ;  but 
there  was  great  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  sent  to  Ireland  and  mixed  with 
and  sold  as  Irish  whiskey,  and  brought 
into  competition  with  Irish  whiskey. 
What  they   complain«d   of  was  that 


this  inferior  and  poisonous  Scotch  silent 
spirit  was  brought  over  to  Ireland, 
mixed  with  Irish  whiskey,  and  was  then 
taken  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  back 
again  to  Scotland,  and  sold  as  Irish 
whiskey.  The  issue  before  the  House 
was  a  very  plain  one.  He  did  not  com- 
plain of  Scotch  whiskey  going  over  to 
Ireland ;  but  he  complained  that  Go- 
vernment sanction  and  protection  was 
extended  to  Scotch  silent  spirit,  which, 
at  the  price  of  2s.  per  gallon,  was  used 
to  destroy  Irish  whiskey,  and  not  only 
the  whiskey  itself  but  the  people  who 
drank  it.  He  believed  that  as  much 
would  be  done  to  prevent  drunkenness 
and  crime  in  Ireland  by  improving  the 
quali^  of  the  whiskey  as  by  the  Sun- 
day Closing  Bill,  for  which  he  intended 
to  vote.  He  asked  the  House  to  look  at 
this  question  dispassionately.  If  the  re- 
gulations of  the  Government  were  such 
as  to  render  it  necessary  that  good  Irish 
whiskey  should  be  mixed  with  the 
wretched  Scotch  stuff,  and  that  the 
Irish  people  should  be  poisoned  by 
it,  then  he  thought  that  every  Irish- 
man, whatever  might  be  his  polities, 
would  admit  that  the  sooner  they  had 
their  own  Customs  House  under  the  con- 
trol of  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  their 
own  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

till  6  DGttGr 

Sib  WILLIAM  CUNINGHAME,  who 
had  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  blending  or  mixing  pure 
malt  whiskies  be  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with,"  remarked  that  this  question 
had  been  debated  as  if  it  were  a  ques- 
tion between  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It 
was  so,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it 
was  much  more  a  question  between 
Irishmen  and  Irishmen.  If  bad  Scotch 
whiskey  was  prevented  from  being  mixed 
with  Irish,  bad  Irish  would  be  used  in- 
stead. As  far  as  his  inquiries  would 
enable  him  to  form  an  opinion  there 
was  very  little  good  whiskey  distilled  in 
Ireland  at  all.  There  were  only  four 
distillers  in  Ireland  who  distilled  from 
malt.  This  was  a  question  between 
them  and  all  other  distillers,  Irish  as 
well  as  Scotch.  He  objected  to  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lime- 
rick, because  if  it  were  assented  to  it 
would  prevent  any  blending  or  mixing 
of  whiskey  of  any  description.  There 
was  a  large  hand  fide  trade  carried  on  in 
mixing  the  highest  class  of  whiskies  to 
improve  their  flavour,  and  it  could  not 
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be  doabted  by  anyone  who  knew  what 
whiskey  was  that  a  good  blend  was 
very  much  superior  to  the  best  whiskey 
by  itself,  whether  Scotch  or  Irish.  He 
did  not  wish  to  have  this  judicious,  pro- 
per, and  beneficial  mixture  of  the  best 
high  class  whiskies  in  bond  interfered 
with  for  the  sake  of  four  Dublin  distil- 
lers. If  interference  with  blending  of 
high  class  pure  malt  spirits  could  be 
avoided,  he  would  be  inclined  to  go 
with  the  .hon.  Member  for  Limerick  in 
wishing  to  see  articles  sold  as  far  as 
possible  under  their  own  name. 

Me.  CALLAN  said,  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  William  Cuninghame)  was 
as  ignorant  as  to  Irish  whiskey  as  was  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Ander- 
son). He  (Mr.  Callan)  protested  against 
the  assumption  that  no  really  good  whis- 
key was  ipade  in  Ireland.  The  name  of 
Jamieson  was  as  well  known  in  England 
as  it  was  in  Ireland.  Near  Belfast,  which 
was  the  principal  city  in  which  this  frau- 
dulent blending  was  carried  on,  the  Cole- 
raine  distillery  was  exceedingly  well- 
known  for  its  whiskies.  What  he  rose 
for  was  to  suggest  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  every  permit  for 
blended  whiskey  should  have  on  the  face 
of  it  some  distinct  mark,  so  that  it  could 
be  distinguished  at  once  by  the  person 
ordering  the  whiskey.  The  Government 
should  not  be  silent  parties  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  fraud  on  the  English  dealers; 
and  if  what  he  suggested  were  adopted, 
it  would  partly  meet  the  objpct  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick. 

Mr.  GEEENE  said,  a  debate  of  this 
sort  was  nothing  more  than  the  adverti- 
sing of  the  wares  of  certain  manufac- 
turers, and  there  should  be  a  charge  for 
such  a  debate,  in  order  that  the  Bevenue 
might  get  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN  denied  that  his 
Motion  if  agreed  to  would  have  the  efifect 
of  restricting  trade.  The  ChanceUor.of 
the  Exchequer  talked  about  fortified 
wines,  but  he  did  not  see  what  that  had 
to  do  with  whiskey.  Wines  must  be 
fortified  in  bond  to  keep  them.  He  de- 
nied that  he  stood  up  in  the  interest  of 
any  distiller.  He  stood  up  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public,  and  considered  it  a 
shame  that  any  Government  should 
sanction  a  fraud  on  the  public  as  it  was 
practised  in  the  Custom  House.  The 
large  trader  was  able  to  protect  himself. 
It  was  the  small  trader  and  consumer 
who  wanted  protection.    If  the  Govem- 
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ment  would  mark  the  permit  so  that  the 
buyer  would  know  what  he  was  getting 
he  (Mr.  0' Sullivan)  would  withdraw  his 
Motion,  or  otherwise  he  should  go  to  a 
division. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  69;  Noes 
145 :  Majority  76. 

Question  proposed, 

"That  the  words  'in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  the  practice  of  'hlendingr'  Whiskejr  does 
not  necessarily  cause  adulteration,  and  it  is  in- 
expedient to  deprive  traders  in  British  spirits  of 
trade  facilities  that  are  allowed  to  traders  ia 
Foreign  spirits,  wines,  and  various  other  bonded 
articles,'  be  added,  instead  thereof." 

Amendment,  by  leave,  teithdrawn. 


SLAVE  TRADE  (EAST  AFRICA). 
RESOLUTION. 

Sm  JOHN  KENNAWAT  rose  to  call 
attention  to  the  great  development  of 
the  traffic  in  Slaves,  by  land,  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar, 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of 
1873,  as  also  to  the  want  of  systematic 
provision  for  the  slaves  liberated  by  Her 
Majesty's  cruisers,  and  to  move — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Honse,  it  is 
desirable  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
invite  and  assist  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  take 
such  further  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
total  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  within  his 
dominions,  and  that  at  the  same  time  more  ade- 
quate provision  should  be  made  for  the  care  and 
maintooance  of  the  liberated  slaves." 

The  traffic  had  been  put  down  by  sea,  but 
therehad  been  an  increased  traffic  by  land, 
and  unless  stringent  measures  were  taken 
to  put  a  stop  to  it  the  good  we  had 
already  e£Fected  would  be  undone.  The 
slave  braffic  was  still  going  on,  and  tbe 
poor  wretches,  who  were  marched  in 
chained  gangs  across  the  country,  suffered 
great  cruelty.  Within  the  last  few 
months  some  captures  had  been  made 
by  our  cruisers,  and  the  question  of  dis- 
posing of  those  liberated  slaves  now 
arose.  We  had  to  deal  with  500  slaves 
a-year  captured  by  our  ships  of  war. 
These  were  carried  to  Aden  and  to  Bom- 
bay, at  a  cost  of  about  £3,000  a-year. 
Since  the  Treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar numbers  of  them  had  been  sent  to 
Natal,  where  they  were  well  treated ; 
250  had  been  sent  to  the  foreign  mission 
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at  Bogamayo,  and  some  others  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Ohuroh  Missionary 
Society  at  Mombas.  The  fact  remained 
that  Her  Majesty's  Gbyemment  had 
taken  no  practical  steps  to  reliere  philan- 
thropic societies  itova.  the  expense  of 
taking  care  of  the  old,  sick,  and  infirm 
persons  thus  liberated  and  placed  under 
their  charge.  The  country,  he  contended, 
had  made  itself  responsible  for  the  good 
treatment  of  the  slaves  whom  they 
liberated.  In  old  times  large  numbers 
of  slaves  were  captured  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  by  our  cruisers,  and  by 
the  Act  of  1 824  persons  were  appointed 
to  receive  and  provide  for  the  slaves 
thus  liberated.  By  the  Act  of  1873  it 
was  provided  that  the  liberated  slaves 
were  to  be  handed  over  to  such  persons 
as  the  Consuls  might  select,  subiect  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Treasury ;  but  as 
far  as  he  could  learn  the  Treasury  had 
not  made  any  regulations,  and  nothing 
had  been  done  to  relieve  the  philan- 
thropic societies  of  the  burdens  which 
had  been  thrown  on  them.  The  question 
then  arose,  What  further  st^s  ought  to 
be  taken  in  the  matter?  He  did  not 
think  the  Government  would  find  any 
great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  land 
traffic,  which  it  was  most  desirable  to 
suppress,  because  of  the  horrible  cruelties 
which  it  entailed  on  the.  wretched  slaves. 
Admiral  Gumming,  writing  in  July  last, 
said  he  saw  no  difficulty  in  stopping  the 
land  traffic,  but  that  a  further  Treaty 
might  be  necessary  with  the  Sultan,  and 
that  he  should  be  provided  with  a  few 
soldiers  to  stop  the  caravans  of  the  slave 
dealers.  Commander  Foot  suggested 
that  a  raid  might  be  made  from  the 
ships  for  the  same  purpose.  Sir  Leopold 
Heath  was  also  of  opinion  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  stop  the  caravans, 
and  Dr.  Kirk  thought  that  it  would  be 
expedient  for  the  British  Government  to 
establish  a  free  settlement  on  the  coast. 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  also  considered  that  an 
estabUshment  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag  was  the  best  arrange- 
ment that  could  be  made  for  the  perma- 
nent improvement  and  civilization  of 
East  A&ioa.  He  believed  the  time  had 
arrived  when  they  should  call  on  the  Go- 
vernment to  form  such  an  establishment. 
He  was  certain  that  the  carrying  out  of 
such  a  policy  would  not  involve  us  in 
diplomatic  troubles,  nor  had  we  anything 
to  fear  £rom  it  such  as  the  war  in 
Abyssinia.    Were  the  Government   to 
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take  courage  and  establish  sudh  a  settle- 
ment they  would  be  supported  by  the 
country.  In  such  an  establishment  there 
should  be  absolute  liberty  for  the  libe- 
rated slaves,  and  provision  made  for 
educating  and  training  them,  and  en- 
abling them  to  become  self-supporting 
communities.  The  Government  might 
say  the  time  had  not  come  for  them  to 
do  this.  The  alternative  was  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  good  offices  of  those 
charitable  societies  who  were  ready  to 
undertake  the  care  of  the  slaves,  and  to 
foUow  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
Government.  The  establishment  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  at  Mombas 
was  one  which  was  in  every  way  deserving 
of  their  support.  They  had  at  present 
375  liberateii  slaves  entrusted  to  them  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  of  whom  a 
large  number  were  children.  They  had 
an  estate  of  considerable  extent,  with 
every  facility  for  the  training  of  the 
negroes,  and  the  establishment  was 
carried  on  in  an  admirable  manner. 
This  establishment  was  about  to  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  a  half-pay 
officer,  and  what  the  Government  might 
now  do  was  to  invest  that  officer  with 
the  Consular  dignity,  and  so  place  under 
his  direction  the  care  of  these  liberated 
slaves.  Thatwould  involve  little  expense, 
while  it  would  be  one  practical  method 
of  dealing  with  this  question,  which  at 
present  urgently  demanded  the  consider- 
ation of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had  nothing  that 
could  answer  to  the  name  of  a  preventive 
force.  He  was  very  poor,  and  had  lost 
£20,000  a-year  by  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  on  the  export  of  slaves,  which  was 
only  partially  made  up  to  him  by  the 
subsidy  of  £8,000  a-year  which  he 
received  from  Her  Majesty's  Q«vem- 
ment.  Now,  if  a  Consul  were  placed  at 
Mombas  charged  with  the  care  of  that 
establishment,  if  the  Sultan  were  assisted 
in  providing  a  preventive  force,  and  if 
grants  were  made  from  the  Treasury  for 
the  support,  education,  and  training  of 
the  liberated  slaves,  the  expense  would 
be  very  small  indeed  in  proportion  to 
the  duty  that  devolved  on  this  country 
and  the  sacrifices  which  she  had  already 
made  for  the  suppression  of  this  accursed 
traffic.  The  capabilities  of  that  portion 
of  Africa  where  this  traffic  was  carried 
on  were  almost  boundless.  Once  put  an 
end  to  the  slave  traffic,  and  smiling 
villages   and   prosperous    communities 
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▼ould  ^ring^  up,  whioli  would  lead  to  a 
large  amount  of  trade,  by  which,  the 
people  of  England  would  be  benefited. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  Burghs 
(Sir  George  Campbell)  had  told  them  in 
a  recent  article  in  The  Fortnightiy  Review 
that  the  industrial  capabUities  of  Africa 
were  immense,  and  that  it  was  a  country 
even  of  greater  importance  than  India. 
No  one  who  contemplated  the  great  con- 
tinent torn  by  the  slave  trade  could 
hesitate  in  doing  everything  that  was 
possible  to  suppress  that  horrn>le  system. 
To  do  so  would  be  worthy  of  our  high 
traditions,  worthy  of  the  name  of  English- 
men, and  it  was  now  for  them  to  deter- 
mine that  the  lust  of  slaveholding  gain 
should  be  conquered  by  the  indomitable 
perseverance  of  the  Englishmen. 

Sre  EOBEET  AN8TEUTHEE,  in 
seconding  the  Motion,  said,  that  having 
served  on  the  Committee  on  this  subject, 
he  could  fully  bear  out  the  facts  stated 
by  his  hon.  Friend.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  fact  which  he  would  add  to  it, 
as  to  the  number  of  slaves  annually  ex- 
ported from  Africa.  The  Eeport  of  the 
Committee  .stated  that  the  number  was 
20,000  ;  but  Sir  Bartle  Frere  brought  it 
up  to  35,000.  Practically  the  state  of 
the  slave  was  worse  now  than  when  this 
country  first  undertook  to  deal  with  the 
question — ^not  that  the  Sultan  of  Zanzi- 
bar had  not  tried  honestly  to  fulfil  his 
obUgatiouB,  or  that  we  had  not  honestly 
tried  to  deal  with  the  question,  but  be- 
cause the  horrors  of  the  land  passage 
exceeded  those  of  the  sea  passage.  He 
believed  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  was  de- 
sirous to  give  us  assistance;  but  the 
slave  dealers  had  altered  their  route, 
and  the  Sultan  had  not  power  to  stop 
them.  The  British  Government  might 
assist  him  by  paying  troops  and  he 
could  occupy  the  frontier,  running  in- 
land across  the  track  which  the  slave 
caravans  must  pass  in  going  North.  It 
would  be  a  very  simple  matter  so  far  as 
money  was  concerned.  It  need  not,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  lead  to  any  com- 
plications, while  it  would  effectually 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  slave  gangs. 
They  could  also  do  much  by  estabSshing 
a  settlement  at  Mombas,  and  giving 
Consular  power  to  the  superintendent  of 
that  station,  by  which  they  would  still 
further  narrow  the  line  across  which  the 
slaves  were  carried.  He  expressed  a 
hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  the  Foreign  Secretary,   the  Under 

Sir  John  Kennaway 


Secretary  would  be  able  to  tell  them  that 
this  odious  and  aooursed  traffic  should  be 
finally  put  a  stop  to,  as  it  might  be 
beyond  question  if  we  exerted  with 
effect  and  determination  the  power  and 
influence  at  our  command. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Hotue,  it  ia 
desirable  that  Her  Majesty's  Govenmient  should 
invite  and  assist  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  take 
such  further  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
total  suppression  of  the  SLare  Trade  within  his 
dominions,  and  that  at  the  same  time  more 
adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  liberated  slaves." — 
{Sir  John  Kennaway.) 

Mb.  mark  STEWART  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  able  speech  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  must  prove  that  there  was  a 
very  great  grievance  in  the  matter  which 
he  had  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  House;  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  that  grievance  had  been  in  a 
great  degree  abated  by  the  wise  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mb.  mark  STEWART,  resuming, 
said,  that  the  Treaties  which  had  been 
made  with  the  rulere  of  the  East  Coast 
had  not  been  made  in  vain,  for  they  had 
had  the  effect  of  putting  down  the  slave 
traffic  at  sea,  and  it  was  for  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  to  see  whether  the  same  result 
could  not  be  achieved  on  land.  On  this 
subject  we  now  had  more  precise  in- 
formation than  was  ever  in  our  possession 
before.  We  now  knew  that  there  was 
only  one  main  road  northward,  and  if 
we  could  blockade  this  road  and  prevent 
the  slaves  being  carried  along  it  we  * 
were  masters  of  the  situation.  We  knew 
also  that  many  of  those  districts  con- 
tained some  of  the  most  fertUe  land  in 
Africa  and  were  very  suitable  for  sugar 
plantations.  In  fact,  there  was  a  great 
future  in  store  for  the  country  if  our 
Government  would  devise  the  means  of 
putting  down  the  slave  trade  and  for 
helping  the  liberated  slaves.  At  present, 
owing  to  the  suppression  of  the  traffic 
at  sea,  the  g^angs  had  increased  enor- 
mously by  liuid.  The  Arab  traders  said 
that  last  year  was  the  best  year  they 
had  had,  because  they  were  able  so 
easily  to  elude  pursuit.  Besides,  it  was 
much  cheaper  to  convey  slaves  by  land 
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fhan  hj  Bea.  For  about  Hi  the  Arab 
Blare  trader  could  convey  a  slave  by  this 
inland  route  instead  of  paying  $2i  for 
Customs  dues  alone,  in  addition  to 
Irei^t.  The  great  difficulty  was  how  to 
suppress  this  land  traffic.  Should  we 
plant  our  fle^  on  the  Eastern  shores  of 
Africa  and  found  an  Eastern  Empire 
there  ?  Or  should  we  place  British  Con- 
suls at  various  stations  on  the  coast  and 
give  them  power  to  stop  the  sending  of 
slaves  to  the  coast?  The  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar  was  the  superior  of  a  very 
great  territory,  and  through  him  he 
suggested  that  we  might  purchase  land 
at  different  points  of  the  coast  at  a  vety 
cheap  rate.  Each  of  these  stations 
might  consist  of  about  2,000  acres, 
and  at  these  stations  liberated  slaves 
might  be  educated,  might  receive  in- 
dustrial teaching,  enjoy  freedom  of 
action,  acquire  an  improved  civilization, 
and  be  taught  to  maintain  themselves 
by  daily  labour.  He  trusted  they  would 
hear  m>m  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  stations  such  as  he  had  suggested 
would  be  formed  on  the  East  Coast  with 
a  view  to  put  down  the  traffic  in  slaves, 
and  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  con- 
vince the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  that  it 
would  be  for  his  material  interest  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  put  down  slavery. 
The  question  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  and  that  speedily. 

Mb.  BOURKE  said,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  no  cause  to  complain 
of  this  matter  being  brought  before 
the  House,  and  certainly  not  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  had  been  brought 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Devon. 
"For  his  part,  he  was  always  glad 
when  the  question  was  discussed,  be- 
cause without  the  co-operation  of  the 
House  and  the  entire  sympathy  of  the 
country  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  effect  any  radical  cure  of 
this  great  evil.  It  was  a  curious  fact 
that  on  so  important  a  matter  public 
opinion  had  blown  hot  and  cold ;  and  no 
doubt  the  oscillation  of  public  opinion 
bad  in  a  great  measure  prevented  the 
carrying  out  of  the  policy  of  the  country. 
That  difficidty  had  been  felt  by  all  who 
gave  attention  to  the  subject,  and  by  no 
one  more  than  by  Sir  Bartle  Prere,  who, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1871,  made  special  allusion  to 
ihe  fact.  He  said  the  cardinal  evil  was 
the  change  of  our  own  opinion  in  this 
natter,  and  that  our  Government,  repre- 


senting public  opinion,  appeared  to  him 
to  have  been  of  late  years  very  half- 
hearted in  the  matter.  Since  that  time 
public  opinion  had  very  much  changed, 
and  from  being  cold  was  now,  he  (Mr. 
Bourke)  hoped,  becoming  a  little  warm 
upon  this  gpreat  subject.  The  more  they 
knew  of  the  interior  of  Africa  the  more 
the  House  and  the  country  would  feel 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  resume,  as  far 
as  possible,  their  old  policy  upon  this 
subject:  for  he  was  quite  certain  that 
all  the  atrocities  which  they  had  read  of 
for  the  last  40  or  50  years  had  not  been 
overrated ;  and  he  believed  that  the 
desolation  that  had  been  caused  for 
many  years  past,  and  which  was  still 
increasing  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  had 
never  been  too  strongly  described,  and 
it  certainly  demanded  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  every  civilized  nation  in  the 
world.  There  were  some  persons  who 
thought  that  all  our  expense,  and 
trouble,  and  anxiety,  had  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  thrown  away,  because 
the  necessity  of  surreptitiously  bringing 
the  slaves  to  the  coast  aggravated  their 
misery;  but  all  the  du£culties  which 
now  stood  in  the  way  in  reference  to  the 
East  Coast  existed  in  the  olden  time  in 
reference  to  the  West  Coast.  Fortu- 
nately, those  difficulties  did  not  prevent 
a  great  and  successful  effort  being  made 
— the  result  of  which  was  that  the  slave 
trade  on  the  West  Coast  might  be  said 
to  be  entirely  extinct.  He  hoped  that  as 
long  as  he  held  the  office  he  now  occu- 
pied he  should  disregard  such  misgivings, 
as  coming  from  faint-hearted  and  irreso- 
lute men ;  for  he  was  certain  that  if  we 
were  resolute  and  determined  we  should 
be  able  in  the  end  to  put  down  this 
great  evil  on  the  East  Coast,  and  also, 
he  trusted,  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
But  they  ought  not  to  conceal  from  them- 
selves tiie  fact  that  the  difficulties  before 
them  were  enormous.  An  enemy  had 
to  be  dealt  with  who  was  always  on  the 
alert ;  he  had  nothing  to  lose  and  much 
to  gain,  and  there  was  no  kind  of  trickery 
and  chicanery  to  which  he  would  not 
resort  to  uphold  the  nefarious  traffic.  It 
must  also  be  recollected  that  it  was  not 
a  very  long  time  ago  since  in  their  own 
colonies  slavery  existed,  and  when  it  was 
remembered  that  slavery  in  the  East 
dated  from  time  immemorial  they  should 
not  conceal  from  themselves  that  it  would 
take  a  very  long  time  to  get  people  there 
to  look  upon  the  trade  as  a  sin  or  as  any- 
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thine  to  be  asbamed  of.  Tbe  more  that 
was  known  of  the  interior  of  Africa  the 
more  difficult  appeared  to  be  the  task  be- 
fore this  country.  Owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  smaU-pox  and  o&er  causes,  the 
demand  for  labour  on  the  East  Coast 
had  greatly  increased  since  this  business 
had  been  commenced  by  the  country. 
Various  settlements  were  springing  up 
where  either  the  slave  trade  or  the  traffic 
under  a  disguise  was  carried  on,  and 
slaves  might  be  carried  to  such  islands 
as  Madagascar  and  Reunion.  Still,  we 
had  cause  to  feel  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  made  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of 
1871  gave  very  good  reason  for  en- 
couragement by  showing  that  the  in- 
quiry on  that  occasion  was  directed 
solely  to  the  possibility  of  stopping  the 
traffic  by  sea,  which  was  now  entirely  at 
an  end.  The  Eeport  also  referred  to  the 
slave  market  in  Zanzibar,  which  had 
since  disappeared,  and  described  a  state 
of  things  which  had  ceased  to  exist 
under  the  Treaty  of  1873.  He  could 
confidently  state  that  the  traffic  by  the 
sea  route  was  stopped,  and  that  the 
Persian  and  Arabian  markets  could  no 
longer  be  supplied  on  the  coast  of  Zan- 
zibar. The  Sultan  had  given  up  the 
export  trade,  and  by  so  doing  he  had 
lost  a  revenue  of  from  £20,000  to 
£30,000  a-year.  He  thought  the  House 
would  see  that  the  changes  which  they 
had  made  since  the  Report  of  1871 
ought  to  encourage  them  to  go  on  in 
the  same  lines.  The  Treaty  of  1873  put 
an  end  to  the  slave  market  and  bound 
the  Sultan  to  do  what  he  could  to  put 
an  end  to  the  slave  trade  in  his  do- 
minions. It  called  on  the  Sultan  to  do 
the  best  he  could  to  put  down  slavery 
within  his  dominions,  and  when  it  vras 
considered  what  the  Sultan  had  accom- 
plished he  thought  every  one  would  con- 
sider that  he  had  done  all  in  his  power. 
No  one  could  have  taken  more  important 
steps  than  the  Sultan  did  last  year 
when  he  signed  a  new  Treaty  with 
this  country,  the  importance  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  overrate.  The  rea- 
son was  this,  owing  to  the  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  the  Treaty  of  1873  by  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  it  was  per- 
fectly possible  for  slaves,  under  the 
guise  of  domestic  slaves,  to  be  carried 
along  the  coast,  and  for  the  slave  trade 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  disguised  manner. 
Before  slaves  could  be  detained  it  was 

Mr,  Bourke 


necessary  to  show  that  they  were  for 
sale,  and  the  onus  of  proof  rested  upon 
the  captor.  The  Arabs  very  soon  saw 
that  they  could  carry  four  or  five  slaves 
in  their  dhows  under  the  pretence  of 
their  being  domestic  slaves,  and  yet  it 
was  impossible  for  the  captors  to  prove 
that  they  were  for  sale.  The  object  of 
the  new  Treaty  was  to  cure  this  defect. 
It  provided  that  no  matter  whether  a 
slave  was  a  domestic  slave  or  not,  or 
if  he  were  for  sale  or  not,  if  he  was 
serving  on  board  a  dhow  against  hie 
wiU,  he  might  be  captured,  taken  to 
a  Consular  Court,  and  receive  his 
liberty.  By  this  means  he  hoped  that 
the  slave  trade  which  was  springing  up 
owing  to  a  defect  in  the  Treaty  of  1873 
would  be  effectually stoppedbytheTreaty 
of  1875.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
anxious  that  the  House  should  believe 
that  the  land  traffic  was  of  a  serious 
character,  and  so  far  from  thinking  that 
hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  had  ex- 
aggerated, he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
they  had  underrated  the  numbers  of 
slaves  that  proceeded  along  the  land 
route.  It  was  also  caused  by  the  g^at 
scarcity  of  land  labour  which  had  sprung 
up  along  the  whole  of  the  coast,  and  also 
in  Madagascar.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
if  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  saw  his  way 
to  going  further  than  he  had  hitherto 
done  in  the  way  of  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade  in  his  dominions  that  he  would  do 
so,  and,  in  that  event,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  stop  the  traffic  entirely.  That 
the  traffic  did  exist  at  present  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  and  so  long  as  it 
did  exist  all  the  horrors  they  had  read 
of  and  all  the  desolation  which  they  had 
heard  of  in  regard  to  the  interior  of 
Africa  must  go  on.  There  could  be  no 
change  so  long  as  the  Arabs  had  access 
to  the  interior  of  Africa  and  could  cany 
on  the  trade  from  there.  Unless  they 
could  persuade  the  Sultan  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  the  people  on 
the  south  coast,  to  see  that  it  was  their 
interest  not  to  have  slave  labour,  and 
unless  they  could  further  persuade  other 
persons  not  to  engage  in  the  trade  on 
the  coast,  he  believed  that  the  traffic 
would  go  on  for  some  time.  But  the 
Government  had  great  hopes,  from  cer- 
tain sig^swhich  had  come  under  their  no- 
tice, both  privately  and  officially,  that  the 
interior  of  the  country  would  be  opened 
up  to  legitimate  trade  some  day  perhaps 
not  very  far  distant.  The  Government  had 
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directed  ova  Consuls  to  give  every  faci- 
lity in  their  power  to  private  ventures  in 
the  direction  of  legitimate  trade,  and  he 
believed  that  the  result  would  be  the 
opening  up  of  a  trade  which  would  stop 
the  slave  traffic.  One  circumstance 
which  had  taken  place  at  Zanzibar  was 
deserving  of  notice.  The  Sultan  had 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  abolished  the  status 
of  slavery  in  certain  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, and  that  was  a  very  great  advance. 
He  did  not  wish  to  conceal  &om  the 
House  that  this  resolution  had  been 
adopted  with  regard  to  a  portion  of  his 
dominion  where,  he  was  a&aid,  that  the 
Sultan  was  not  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
his  intentions ;  but  still  it  was  a  great 
step  in  advance,  and  would  show  the 
Arab  slave  dealers  and  the  Sultan's  own 
Ghiefis  that  the  Sultan  was  in  earnest  in 
putting  down  not  only  the  slave  trade 
but  slavery  itself.  With  regard  to  the 
valuable  suggestions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Devon,  the  Government  had 
no  intention  of  making  any  territorial 
acquisition;  but  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  sanction  the  pur- 
chase of  a  certain  area  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  places  to  which 
emancipated  slaves  might  go.  They  had 
received  great  encouragement  to  proceed 
on  these  lines  from  what  had  been  done 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who 
had  already  been  of  great  service  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  cause  of  eman- 
cipation. To  show  this  he  read  a  letter 
from  Consul  General  Smith,  who  was 
acting  with  Dr.  Kirk  last  year,  and 
which  contained  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  cargo  of  241  libe- 
rated slaves  had  been  dealt  with.  The 
House  would  see  that  the  Q^vemment 
was  much  indebted  to  the  Society,  and 
it  had,  therefore,  given  favourable  con- 
sideration to  its  request  that  a  Consul 
should  be  appointed  at  Mombas.  The 
matter  was  now  before  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  proposal  of  the 
Foreign  Office  when  made  would  require 
the  sanction  of  the  Treasury;  and, 
though  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
what  the  result  would  be,  he  hoped 
that  satisfactory  arrangements  would  be 
made.  Care,  of  course,  must  be  taken 
that  Consuls  were  not  appointed  in  places 
where  they  would  be  exposed  to  per- 
sonal danger.  The  expediency  of  assist- 
ing the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  with  a  force 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  order  while 
putting^down  the  slave  trade  would  also 


be  considered;  and  if  such  assistance 
could  be  rendered  with  the  prospect  of 
attaining  the  object  in  view,  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  deterred  by  mere 
considerations  of  expense.  He  wished 
to  bear  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  to  the  zeal  with  which  they 
believed  they  were  served  on  the  East 
Coast  of  Africa.  He  did  not  wish  to 
mention  names,  for  he  might  do  injustice 
to  those  whose  names  were  omitted. 
Every  one,  from  Consuls  down  to  the 
humblest  sailor  in  the  fleet,  seemed  to 
be  anxious,  not  only  to  obey  instruc- 
tions, but  to  carry  out  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  people  of  England  on 
this  subject;  and  nothing  would  stimu- 
late them  so  much  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  their  trials  and  privations,  which 
were  very  great,  were  known  and  ap- 
preciated in  this  country.  He  was  also 
anxious  to  bear  witness  to  the  energy 
of  the  new  French  Consul,  M.  Gasparin, 
at  Zanzibar,  the  more  so  as  the  French 
flag  had  hitherto  been  often  misused  for 
the  carrying  of  slaves.  To  show  how 
admirably  the  French  Consul  was  second- 
ing our  own  efforts,  he  read  a  despatch 
from  Dr.  Kirk,  who  spoke  of  a  remark- 
able change  of  policy  since  the  arrival 
of  the  new  Consul.  He  had  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  the  French 
flag  by  Arabs  and  half  castes  and  to 
m^e  examples  ia  serious  cases,  and  al- 
ready some  ofEenders  had  been  publicly 
flogged  in  front  of  the  Sultan's  Palace 
and  were  undergoing  their  additional 
sentence  of  a  year's  hard  labour  with  a 
gang  of  chained  convicts.  Dhows  carry- 
ing the  French  flag  were  being  rigidly 
inspected  with  a  systematic  vigilance 
which  was  checking  irregularities ;  and 
there  could  now  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Consul's  energetic  action  would  exercise 
great  influence  on  the  Arab  mind,  and 
the  French  flag  would  be  regarded  with 
more  respect  and  less  jealousy.  The 
Naval  Commanders  had  established  satis- 
factory relations  with  the  Governor  of 
Mozambique,  who  had  ofiEered  his  as- 
sistance in  the  pursuit  of  slave  dhows 
in  the  Mozambique  Channel,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  thanked  the 
Portuguese  Government  for  the  way  in 
which  the  Governor  General  was  acting. 
We  were  much  indebted  to  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  for  the  assistance  which  he 
had  rendered,  and  instead  of  putting 
any  forcible  pressure  upon  him,  it  would 
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be  \nser  t^  carry  him  with  us  in  regard 
to  our  policy,  because  in  that  way  the 
Sultan  could  do  more  than  we  could  do, 
whatever  force  we  might  have  at  our 
command.  There  was  no  difference  what- 
ever in  principle  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  those  anxious  to  carry  out  the 
abolition  policy.      The  only  difference 
there  possibly  could  be  was  with  regard 
to  the  means  of  carrying  out  that  policy. 
The    question    wtis    receiving    at    this 
moment  the   attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  any  suggestions  which  were 
made  would  be  carefully  listened  to  and 
adopted  if  the  Government  saw  its  way 
to  arriving  at  any  good  result.    It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  considerable  out- 
lay was  necessary  for  the  carrying  out 
of  our  policy  with  reference  to  this  slave 
trade.    The  squadron  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  cease  its  vig^ance,  and  it  now 
cost  nearly   £200,000    a-year.     Some- 
times the  Admiralty  was  accused  of  pro- 
fligate expenditure ;  but  he  hoped  ion. 
Gentlemen   opposite    would    assist  the 
Government  to  keep  thd  Navy  in  such 
a  state  of  efficiency  that  they  would  be 
able  to  spare  ships  to  perform  the  im- 
portant duties  on  the  East  Coast,  as  well 
as  others  which  naturally  fell  upon  the 
Navy.  The  whole  subject  was  receiving, 
and  should  continue  to  receive,  the  at- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
who  were  much  indebted  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  East  Devon  for 
bringing  it  before  the  House. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOKSTEE  said,  it  would 
have  been  a  misfortune  if  the  means 
which  were  sometimes  used  to  secure 
them  a  holiday  had  been  successful,  and 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  had  not  been 
able  to  make  his  statement.  He  thought 
there  would  have  been  surprise  in  the 
country  if  it  had  been  found  that  they 
could  not  give  a  little  attention  to  this 
important  subject.  The  difficulties  of 
attempting  to  stop  the  traffic  were  almost 
overwhelming.  Success  in  one  direction 
seemed  to  make  the  evil  worse  in  another 
direction,  and  the  only  comfort  they  had 
was  that  the  Government  were  doing  all 
they  could  to  stop  it.  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  Under  Secretary  was  working 
with  will  and  heart,  and  doing  all  he 
could  to  render  the  crusade  against  the 
slave  trade  successfol.  When  they  heard 
that  stopping  the  sea  traffic  had  the  re- 
sult of  increasing  the  land  traffic,  some 
hon.  Gentlemen   might  think  that   it 

woidd  be   better  to  leave  the  matter 

I 

Mr.  Bourke 


alone.    But  that  was  not  his  opinion. 
He  did  not  think  the  land  traffic  was  so 
great  as  had  been  supposed.    He  was 
very  glad  to  hear  the  promise  held  out 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Consul  at  Mombas,  and  as  to 
the  still  stronger  measures  to  be  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar.    He  rejoiced  that  the  Sultan  had 
shown,  to  the  disappointment  of  every 
one,  an  earnest  resolution  to  put  down 
the  slave  trade.    It  was  not  that  people 
cared  less  about  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade  than  they  did  formerly ;  they  were 
accustomed  to  the  West  Coast,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  they  realized  the 
horrors  of  the  East  Coast  traffic,  and  re- 
solved to  put  it  down.     In  reply  to  the  ' 
appeal  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  might 
safely  say  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  Opposition  supporting  the  Go- 
vernment in  any  reasonable  measure  to 
stop  the  iniquitous  traffic.    If  they  left 
off  their  efforts  now  the  wretched  slaves 
on  the  East  Coast  would  be  left  without 
any  protectors  or  any  help.    They  had 
undertaken  the  duty  of  abolishing  the 
East  Coast  slave  trade,  and  they  would 
be  dishonest  if  they  did  not  persist  in 
their  resolution  to  put  it  down.     He 
sympathized  with  the  difficulties  the  Go- 
vernment had  to  encoimter ;  but  he  was 
persuaded  that  they  would  not  give  up, 
and  that  they  would  be  supported  by 
the  House  and  the  country. 

Captain  G.  E.  PEICE  said,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  extent  of  tiie  slave 
trade  in  East  Africa  had  been  exagge- 
rated; on  the  contrary,  he  believed  it 
had  rather  been  underrated.  Becent 
communications  from  Bishop  Steere  and 
from  Mr.  Young,  an  enterprising  Eng- 
lishman who  Imd  taken  up  his  quarters 
at  Lake  Nyassa,  showed  that  a  vast 
number  of  slaves  were  brought  across 
that  lake  on  their  way  to  the  coast. 
There  were  but  three  modes  by  which 
the  traffic  could  be  stopped.  One  was 
by  a  sea  blockade,  but  from  its  nature 
it  could  hardly  by  that  means  be  entirely 
stopped.  It  was  easy  enough  to  capture 
the  dhows  in  which  the  slaves  were  con- 
veyed along  the  coast ;  but  owing  to  a 
strong  current  which  ran  from  south  to 
north,  when  the  monsoon  cEime  on,  it 
was  necessary  for  our  vessels  to  leave 
the  coast,  and  they  often  found  it  difficult 
to  get  to  their  starting-point  again. 
Another  difficulty  was  this,  that  when 
the  commanders  of  the  dhows   found 
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thej  were  in  danger  of  capture  they  ran 
their  boats  ashore,  dragging  the.  dayes 
through  the  surf  and  into  the  bush; 
and  the  slaves  vere  such  abject  (features, 
worn  down  bj  sickness  and  hunger, 
that  they  never  thought  of  making  the 
slightest  resistance.  If,  however,  a 
depot  were  established  well  to  the  North 
the  liberated  slaves  might  be  kept  there 
until  the  passing  of  the  monsoon,  when 
they  could  be  brought  to  whatever  set- 
tlement might  have  been  provided  for 
them  on  the  coast.  The  difficulties  of 
the  land  blockade  were  great,  but  not 
insuperable.  From  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Lake  Nyassa  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi,  800  miles,  the  whole  line  was 
in  our  hands,  the  tribes  were  favourable 
to  us,  and  a  very  small  force  of  English- 
men would  be  able  to  stop  the  slave 
traffic  which  was  carried  on  at  a  parti- 
cular point  across  the  lake.  The  slave 
dealers  could  not  go  to  the  North,  for 
not  only  would  it  carry  them  a  long  way 
out  of  ueir  direct  route,  but  the  country 
was  at  present  occupied  by  a  race  of 
Kaffirs  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
there  within  the  last  two  years,  and  who 
were  neither  a  slave-owning  nor  a  slave- 
dealing  tribe.  Another  way"  would  be 
by  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
Powers  who  had  settlements  on  the 
coast,  but  it  would  be  a  deUcate  matter 
to  deal  with  the  Portuguese.  They 
supposed  that  we  were  dealing  unjustly 
with  them  on  this  subject,  and  in  some 
letters  recently  published  in  the  London 
papers  they  assured  us  that  they  had  pnt 
an  entire  stop  to  slavery  of  every  kind  on 
the  West  Coast,  but  no  reference  was 
made  to  the  East  Coast ;  and  recent  in- 
formation of  the  escape  of  seven  dhows 
with  250  slaves  each  from  the  harbour 
of  Mozambique,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing pursuit  by  a  Portuguese  gun- 
boat, contrived  to  get  away  to  Mada- 
gascar, showed  that  the  slave  trade  with 
that  island  had  not  been  suppressed. 
In  his  opinion,  too  great  importance 
could  not  be  attached  to  the  putting 
down  of  domestic  slavery.  Most  of  the 
slaves  captured  on  the  East  Coast  were 
marked  on  the  shoulder  by  sores  entirely 
caused  by  eanying  down  merchandize, 
especially  ivory,  to  the  coast.  It  might 
be  thought  that  one  of  the  easiest.ways 
of  bringing  down  merchandise  would  be 
by  means  of  that  great  watercourse,  the 
Zambesi,  and  so  it  would  be  but  for  the 
heavy  and  almost  prohibitive  duties  im- 


posed by  the  Portuguese,  which  it  was 
most  desirable,  if  possible,  to  get  re- 
duced. The  value  of  the  ivory  which  a 
slave  could  carry  down  the  coast  used  to 
be  greater  than  the  value  of  the  slave 
himself.  The  whole  subject  was  a  most 
important  and  interesting  one  from  other 
points  of  view  besides  its  philanthropic 
aspect,  and  any  light  that  could  be 
thrown  upon  it  would  be  valuable. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  speech  of  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
There  was,  he  thought,  some  truth  in 
the  remark  that  in  the  eager  pursuit  of 
wealth  there  had  been  some  relaxation 
of  the  national  conscience  in  regard  to 
the  slave  trade.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  expressed  the  sanguine  hope  that, 
as  they  had  put  down  the  slave  trade  on 
the  West  Coast  of  A&ica,  so  they  should 
put  it  down  on  the  East  Coast.  That 
abominable  traffic  by  sea,  he  was  in- 
clined to  think,  had  been  diverted  and 
interrupted,  but  he  did  not  gather  that 
it  had  been  suppressed.  From  Mozam- 
bique it  stiU  continued,  and  as  regarded 
the  trade  formerly  carried  on  from 
Zanzibar,  and  now  diverted  to  other 
channels,  that  traffic  was  not  only  a  land 
traffic,  but  partly  also  one  by  sea.  The 
Under  Secretary  hoped  that  the  Navy, 
by  supplying  the  necessary  vessels,  would 
assist  in  the  suppression  of  the  East  Af- 
rican Slave  Trade ;  and  if  it  should  cost 
an  additional  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on 
the  income  tax  to  effect  that  object,  he 
trusted  that  means  would  be  adopted  to 
accomplish  it.  The  slaves  which  were 
captured  and  taken  to  our  colonies  were 
only  nomincJly  set  free.  They  were  in- 
dentured to  the  planters  imder  contracts 
of  what  he  must  call  compulsory  labour; 
and  their  position  was,  to  some  extent, 
one  of  modified  slavery.  He  thought 
it  would  be  most  desirable  that  we 
should  establish  a  foothold  in  East 
Africa  where  the  released  slaves  should 
be  reaUy  free,  and  an  example  of  free 
labour  should  be  set  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  It  might  not  be  dif- 
ficult by  purchase  and  negotiation  to 
obtain  on  the  East  Coast  of  A&ica  a 
small  colony,  which  would  be  the  centre 
and  nucleus  of  a  very  great  work  for 
humanity,  just  as  we  now  had  various 
small  settlements  on  the  West  Coast. 
We  should  not  incur  the  same  risk  of 
an  Ashantee  war,  or  encounter  the  same 
difficulty  in  securing  access  to  tiie  into- 
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nor  &om  the  East  Coast  as  we  did  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  Portu- 
guese claimed  a  coast-line  of  some  1,200 
miles,  but  they  had  only  a  few  posts 
where  they  exercised  dominion,  and  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  had  a  great  extent 
of  coast  over  which  he  exercised  little  or 
no  practical  dominion.  The  possession 
of  a  small  British  colony  in  that  region 
would  enable  us  to  check  the  slave  trade 
more  effectually  where  it  had  now  as- 
sumed a  very  severe  form,  and  was 
attended  with  more  loss  of  life  and 
greater  horrors  than  had  previously 
marked  it. 

Mh.  D.  DAVIES  felt  very  much 
obliged  to  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Devon  (Sir  John  Kennaway)  for  having 
brought  forward  this  Motion.  Although, 
unfortunately,  it  was  brought  forward 
when  there  were  very  few  Members  in 
the  House,  and  although  the  debate  was 
not  so  lively  as  that  on  the  Motion  with 
reference  to  whiskey,  yet  he  could  assure 
the  hon.  Baronet  that  the  country  took 
very  much  more  interest  in  his  Motion 
than  it  did  in  the  Motion  brought  for- 
ward earlier  in  the  evening.  He  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  this  question 
many  years  ago,  and  he  trusted  we 
should  not  be  satisfied  until  we  had 
liberated  the  last  slave.  He  could  un- 
derstand that  there  were  many  difficul- 
ties in  our  way  ;  but  if  foreigners  per- 
ceived that  we  did  not  now  take  the 
same  interest  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  traffic  as  we  did  many  years  ago, 
they  would  begin  to  think  that  we  were 
wrong  and  they  were  right  with  regard 
to  the  slave  question.  He  was  sure  that 
the  country  took  a  great  interest  in  this 
question,  though  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  might  think  that  such  interest 
was  not  taken.  The  little  mishap  of  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Circular  showed  the  popular 
interest  in  it.  It  was  the  duty  of  every 
Government  to  look  well  after  the  slave 
trade  and  suppress  it  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. He  wished  that  some  more  fiery 
speeches  had  been  made  on  the  subject ; 
indeed,  had  he  known  it  would  have 
been  necessary  he  would  have  prepared 
one  himself.  Although  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  poor  at  present, 
the  country  ought  not  to  grudge  any 
money  spent  in  putting  an  end  to  this 
disgraceful  traffic. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Sir  Oeorge  Campbell 


PEACE  PRESERVATION  (IRELAND)  ACT. 
KESOLUnON. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA:  Sir,  before 
I  submit  to  the  House  the  Resolution 
which  stands  in  my  name,  I  must  ask 
the  attention  of  hon.  Members  to  the 
exceptional  and  unconstitutional  position 
in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  Ireland  still  continues.  I 
am  not  about  to  open  up  at  present  any 
discussion  on  the  policy  of  the  law  under 
which  Ireland  is  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Executive  Government  for  the  time 
being;  nor  am  I  about  to  charge  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  any  abuse 
of  what  I  may  describe  as  the  uncon- 
stitutional powers  confided  to  it  by  Par- 
liament. I  am  simply  concerned  to  ex- 
plain, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the 
grounds  on  which  I  contend  that  the 
Executive  Government  of  Her  Majesty 
in  Ireland  ought  now  to  put  an  end  to 
what  may  be  fairly  termed  a  state  of 
siege.  Hon.  Members  will  understand 
that  I  do  not  describe  the  existence  of 
the  Peace  Preservation  Act  as  in  itself 
constituting  a  state  of  siege ;  but  I  re- 
gard it  as  an  act  which  enables  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  declare  and 
keep  in  force  a  state  of  siege,  and  at  its 
pleasure  to  put  an  end  to  that  state.  My 
present  object  is  to  show  to  the  House 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  warrants, 
nay,  demands  the  restoration  of  the 
country  to  its  constitutional  relation  as 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire.  In 
1847  the  Crime  and  Outrage  Act — as  the 
Arms  Act  of  that  Session  was  called — 
was  passed  for  two  years.  Parliament 
was  easily  induced  to  pass  that  Act,  be- 
cause of  the  short  period  proposed  for 
its  duration.  It  was,  however,  renewed 
in  1850,  1852,  1854,  18^5,  1856,  1858, 
1860,  1862,  1865,  1867,  1868,  1869, 
1870,  1871,  and  1874.  It  was  never  re- 
newed on  any  of  these  occasions  for  a 
longer  period  than  three  years ;  but  last 
year  the  Act  was  renewed  for  fiive 
years.  I  admit  that  the  Act  passed 
last  Session  was  shorn  of  many  of  the 
most  repugnant  provisions  of  former 
Acts,  and  I  also  admit  that  there  has 
been  no  indication  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  the  Duke  of  Abereom  to 
abuse  the  powers  which  were  confided 
to  it  by  Parliament  by  the  issue  of  fresh 
proclamations ;  but  the  only  acts  of  the 
Duke's  Government  for  which  I  can 
ofier  any  acknowledgment  are  those  by 
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wUch  lie  has  restored  the  inhabitants  of 
certain  districts  to  the  protection  of  the 
law,  by  withdrawing  the  proclamations 
which  had  so  long  subjected  them  to 
grievous  penalties  for  acts  in  no  way  im- 
moral, nor  opposed  to  natural  law.  Sir, 
I  know  that  there  is  a  political  party  in 
Ireland — perhaps  I  should  better  term 
it  a  somewhat  extensive  clique — which 
still  retains  the  prejudices  and  clings  to 
the  traditional  policy  of  a  governing 
class.  These  people,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  appropriate  the  expressions  of 
an  eminent  Judge,  probably  go  wrong 
rather  from  unconscious  bias  &an  from 
intention ;  but,  however  that  may  be, 
they  have  been  the  constant  and  con- 
sistent advocates  of  coercion  at  all  times, 
and  80  far  as  their  counsels  have  hitherto 
prevailed,  they  have  been  effective  in 
bringing  home,  not  merely  to  the  bulk  of 
the  Irish  people,  but  to  all  who  sym- 
pathize with  Ireland,  the  disagreeable 
fact  that  Ireland  is  legislated  for  in 
a  spirit  of  severity  and  coercion  which 
prevails  in  no  other  portion  of  the  United 
Xingdom.  I  say  this  because  in  Ireland 
acts  which  are  not  offences  against  any 
natural,  or  moral,  or  religious  law,  are 
converted  by  proclamation  into  offences 
under  a  penal  statute.  Politicians  of 
the  class  I  refer  to  reverse  the  merciful 
maxim  of  the  British  law,  which  says 
that  it  is  better  that  10  guilty  should 
escape  than  that  one  innocent  should 
suffer ;  for  they  openly  avow  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  slight  account  that  a  dozen  of 
innocent  men  should  be  arrested  and 
imprisoned  without  evidence  in  order  to 
have  a  chance  of  punishing  a  single 
offender.  I  cast  no  censure  on  the  Irish 
Government  for  anything  it  has  done. 
It  has  administered  what  I  believe  to  be 
a  harsh  law,  with  tact  and  consideration. 
What  I  desire  to  say  is,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland  warrant  —  nay, 
call  for — the  Government  proceeding 
more  rapidly  in  the  restoration  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  of  the  protection 
of  constitutional  law.  Sir,  I  have  at  all 
times  counselled  obedience  to  the  law; 
but  it  is  right  to  show  to  the  Irish  people 
that  their  Representatives  in  this  House 
are  watchful  of  the  interests  of  Ireland, 
and  are  not  wholly  overborne  when  they 
try  to  preserve  for  the  people,  or  to  re- 
store to  them  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  know  that  the  class  of  people 
in  Ireland  who  clamour  for  the  main- 
tenance of  coerdve  laws  in  their  most  re- 


pressive and  severe  form  try  to  make  out 
that   the  existence  of  crime,   even  in 
isolated  cases,  justifies  the  continuance 
of  proclamations  in   force  over    large 
districts  unsiillied  by  crime,  and  over 
millions  of  people  against  whom  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  of  crimi- 
nal acts,  or  of  complicity  with  the  evil- 
disposed.     Is  there  any  hon.  Member  of 
this  House  who  wiU  undertake  to  show, 
or  even  to  say,  that  crimes  of  violence, 
or  any  other  class  of  crime,  prevails  in 
Ireland  in  a  greater  proportion  to  area 
or  population  than  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, and  if  this  cannot  be  shown,  is 
there  any  valid  reason  for  maintaining 
in   force   proclamations    which   are    a 
serious  source  of  danger  and  wrong  to 
persons?    If  Parliament  showed  con- 
fidence in  the  people  of  Ireland  as  it 
has  done  with  the  people  of  England, 
Ireland    would    be    the    more    easily 
governed  country  of  the  two.    I  must 
now.   Sir,   refer  to  the  Parliamentary 
Papers,  which  show   what  districts  of 
Ireland  remain  under  the  operation  of 
proclamations.    I  think  hon.  Members 
who  sympathize  so  warmly  with    the 
sufferings  of   the  Herzegovinians  and 
other  struggling  races  at  a  distance,  can 
scarcely  be  conscious  that  constitutional 
law  is  abrogated  by  proclamation  in  the 
counties    of   Antrim,    Armagh,    Clare, 
Cork,    Cork     City,     Donegu,    Dublin 
County  and  City,  Galway  County  and 
Town,    Kerry,    Kilkenny    County  and 
City,  King's  County,  Leitrim,  Limerick 
County  and  City,  Londonderry,  Long- 
ford, Louth,  Mayo,  Monaghan,  Queen's 
County,  Eoscommon,  Sligo,  Tipperary, 
and  Waterford  County  and  City.    In 
21  of  the  32  counties — ^the  part  of  some, 
the  whole  of  others — the  ordinary  law 
is  suspended,  and  people  live  under  a 
police  code.    But,  say  the  advocates  of 
coercion,  crime  still  exists  more  or  less, 
and  these  laws  are  requisite  to  keep  it 
down.    Indeed  !  Then  why  confine  it  to 
21  counties?    No  doubt,  these  people 
would  have  the  law  superseded  over  the 
32  counties,  so  that  I  need  not  use  that 
or  any  other  argument  to  them ;  but  the 
House    will,    perhaps,    bear   with   me 
whilst  I  refer  to  the  comparative  sta- 
tistics of  crime  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  to  the  Beport  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment last  year  by  command  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty.   To  my  mind,   there  is  an  elo- 
quence  in  these  statistics — a  logic,  I 
snould  rather  say — that  is  more  con- 
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vindng,  and  that  ought  to  have  greater 
weight  with  Parliament  than  the  isolated 
dicta  of  learned  and  eminent  Judges. 
These  diota  are,  indeed,  of  gpreat  value 
in  the  trial  of  each  particular  case. 
Even  where  they  are  erroneous  they 
may  tend  to  the  elucidation  of  the  truth, 
for  they  enable  appellate  tribunab  to 
discern  wherein  the  Judges  of  first  in- 
stance have  erred,  and  they  enable 
justice  to  recover  its  equilibrium;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  respect  due  to 
those  dignitaries,  this  House  would 
commit  a  grave  error  if  it  legislated  for 
a  great  community  on  the  suggestion  of 
one  whose  whole  mind  is  intent  on  the 
symptoms  of  the  particular  case  he  has 
to  try,  and  who,  very  properly,  leaves 
most  other  matters  out  of  sight.  I  am, 
therefore,  not  about  to  trouble  the  House, 
or  to  edify  it,  by  quoting  from  the 
charges  of  learned  Judges  at  the  late  or 
at  any  other  assizes.  I  do  not  say  that 
fair  use  may  not  be  made  of  such  charges 
in  debates  in  this  House ;  but  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  offered,  I  refrain 
from  using  some  which  appear  to  sup- 
port my  own  views.  I  have  other  mate- 
rials at  hand  with  which  I  prefer  to 
prove  the  case  which  I  have  undertaken 
to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  this 
House.  I  must  now  refer  to  the  intro- 
ductory and  explanatory  observations  in 
the  Report  issued  by  the  Government 
on  Irieui  criminal  statistics,  page  11, 
which  showed  that  the  number  of  indict- 
able offences  in  Ireland  had  fallen  from 
10,865  in  1864,  to  6,662  in  1874,  and 
the  proportion  per  10,000  heads  of  the 
population,  from  19  in  1864,  to  12  in 
1874.  I  will  also  show  how  small  the 
proportion  of  agrarian  crime  is  to  the 
total  of  crime ;  but  nevertheless,  such  as 
it  was,  and  is,  it  has  fallen  from  a  yearly 
average  of  324  in  1862-3,  to  233  in  1873 
and  1874.  Agrarian  outrages  had,  on 
the  whole,  decreased  41  between  1873 
and  1874,  notwithstanding  that  I  have 
to  admit  an  increase  of  28  such  offences 
in  Ulster,  The  indictable  offences  of  all 
kinds  decreased  as  between  1873  and 
1874,  from  6,942  in  the  former  year,  to 
6,662  in  the  latter.  As  for  the  offences 
determined  summarily,  they  showed  a 
slight  decrease  between  1864  and  1874, 
but  not  proportionate  to  the  decrease  of 
thepopulationof  Irelandinthe  meantime. 
They  decreased  from  232,363  in  1864  to 
228,501  in  1874;  but,  nevertheless, 
owing  to  decrease  of  the  population,  the 
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proportion  per  10,000  head  of  the  popa- 
lation  had  risen  from  411  to  430.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  in  these  offences  to 
call  for  the  proclamations  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  being  continued  in  force. 
The  offences  of  drunkenness  and  common 
assault  constituted  128,000  out  of  the 
228,000  offences  determined  summarily, 
and  there  were  about  57,000  to  60,000 
of  the  nature  of  dvil  offences.  I  admit, 
however  —  and  I  will  hide  nothing 
fiam  the  House  as  to  the  facts — that 
there  was  an  increase  of  4,658  of  those 
minor  offences  in  1874,  as  compared 
to  1873 ;  but  I  wUl  read  the  note  on  this 
subject  of  the  able  and  impartial  sta- 
tistician (Dr.  Neilson  Hancock)  who  com- 
piled those  tables.  These  were  Dr. 
Hancock's  words — 

"  It  appeared  that  moTe  than  a  third  of  the 
increaae  in  ofTences  disposed  of  summarily  in 
1871  may  be  ascribed  to  dnmkeimess.  The  in- 
crease under  that  head  'was  1,81S.  The  other 
large  increase,  1,227  against  Police  Acts;  1,063 
against  Local  Acts,  and  606  against  Weights  and 
Measures  Acts.  All  mark  increased  vigilance  of 
the  police  in  prosecuting  for  minor  offences." 

Yes,  that  is  what  it  marked,  and  nothing 
else ;  there  was  no  indication  that  gene- 
ral peace  was  in  greater  peril  in  Ireland 
in  1874,  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  will  now  deal  with 
the  bugbear  of  agrarian  outrage,  so  far 
as  my  present  observations  are  con- 
cerned, once  for  all  by  this  proposition 
— namely,  that  crime  is  least  in  the 
agrarian  or  country  districts,  and  greatest 
in  towns,  where  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  attributing  crime  to  agrarian  causes. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  must  not  mistake  me : 
I  do  not  mean  merely  to  say  that  crime 
is  less  in  the  country  than  in  towns — in 
proportion  to  their  respective  areas — for, 
of  course,  that  would  be  so  everywhere ; 
but  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  tiiat  the 
country  population  as  a  whole,  and  rela- 
tively to  their  numbers,  are  ten  times 
more  free  from  crime  than  the  popula- 
tion of  the  large  towns.  I  am  anxious 
not  to  weary  the  House;  but,  perhaps, 
the  surprise  with  which  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  learn  the  result  of  Dr.  Han- 
cock's able  and  exhaustive  analysis, 
might  compensate  them  for  giving  atten- 
tion to  these  dry  statistics.  I  will  only 
read  two  short  paragraphs  from  the 
Eeport,  which  summarize  its  results. 
This  is  what  the  learned  Doctor  says  in 
reference  to  his  own  table — 

"  The  most  marked  feature  disclosed  by  this 
table  is  one  that  was  particularly  noticed  in  the 
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pact  three  yean,  viz.,  the  extent  to  which  crime 
18  concentrated  in  towna  in  Ireland.  Thus 
whilst  the  average  of  all  Ireland  of  indictable 
offences  is  12  " — 

I  ask  the  House  to  mark  this — 

"the  crime  in  the  metropolitan  police  district 
reached  110  in  the  10,000  of  the  population ; 
and  it  gives  a  more  definite  conception  of  the 
matter  to  notice  that  of  the  6,662  indictable 
offences  in  Ireland,  3,734 — or  more  than  one 
half — occurred  in  the  Ihiblin  metropolitan  police 
district." 

The  learned  doctor  (the  Lord  lien- 
tenant's  statistician,  be  it  observed) 
gives  us  another  interesting^  table,  and 
follows  it  up  by  these  remarks — 

"  It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  excess  of 
crime  in  urban  districts,  as  compared  with  the 
adjoining  connty,  is — in  the  case  of  Dublin,  91 
per  eent :  in  Cork,  57  per  cent ;  in  Waterford, 
51  per  cent;  in  Galway,  49  per  cent;  in  Bel- 
fast, 44  per  cent;  and  in  Limerick,  42  per 
cent." 

Immediately  followin?  the  paragraphs 
I  have  quoted.  Dr.  Hancock  refers  to 
the  exceptional  amount  of  criminality  in 
Kildare  county,  and  he  accounts  for  it, 
no  doubt,  truly,  by  referring  it  to  the 
concentration  of  troops  in  a  rural  dis- 
trict; and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
liOrd  Lieutenant  has  withdrawn  the 
proclamation  itam  that  county.  Now, 
I  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  if 
the  condition  of  Ireland  be  as  Dr.  Han- 
cock describes  it,  what  excuse  is  there 
on  the  score  of  agrarian  outrages,  for 
the  maintenance  of  proclamations  over 
■wide  districts  of  Ireland,  where  the 
population  is  nearly  ten, times  more  free 
from  crime  than  the  population  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin 
Castle? 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  speaking,  seated 
and  with  his  hat  on,  said,  he  believed 
he  was  in  Order  in  announcing  that  these 
attempts  to  count  out  the  House  were 
quite  useless,  because  there  were  44 
Irish  Members  who  were  determined 
that  a  House  should  be  kept,  if  it  were 
necessary,  until  6  o'clock  m  the  morn- 
ing. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  then  pro- 
ceeded with  a  further  analysis  of  Dr. 
Hancock's  tables,  and  then  said :  I  will 
now  advert  to  the  plea  which  has  been 


put  forth  more  than  once  by  certain 
persons  who  attribute  the  excess  of 
crime  in  England  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  Irish  have  immigrated  to  this 
cotmtry,  and  so  swelled  the  English  £e- 
tums  of  crime.  Dr.  Hancock,  at  page 
23  of  his  Eeport,  most  conclusively  and 
unanswerably  demonstrates  the  &llacy 
of  this  plea ;  he  shows  that  in  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester — the  three 
towns  where  the  persons  of  Irish  birth  re- 
side in  greatest  numbers — the  criminality 
of  the  Irish  population  was  only  64  per 
10,000  —  as  compared  with  76  per 
10,000 — the  average  criminality  of  per- 
sons of  the  same  ag^  in  the  genercd 
population  of  those  cities.  These  are 
Dr.  Hancock's  precise  words — 

"  The  criminality  of  persons  of  Irish  birth  in 
England  appears  from  uiis  comparison  to  be  not 
excessiTe,  and  so  cannot  account  for  the  less 
amount  of  indictable  offences  in  Ireland  than  in 
an  equal  portion  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales." 

I  will  not  lose  time  in  dilating  upon  this 
evidence.  The  man  who  rejects  the  con- 
clusions with  which  it  is  &aaght  will 
not  be  moved  by  anything  I  may  say. 
Now  a  few  words  as  to  Scotland. 
Amongst  the  observations  which  are 
often  addressed  to  Irishmen  both  in 
this  House  and  in  the  Press  is  this — 
that  they  should  take  example  ftova. 
the  people  of  Scotland.  Let  us  see. 
My  Scotch  Friends — and  some  of  my 
most  respected  Friends  in  this  House  are 
Representatives  of  Scotch  constituencies 
— will  bear  with  me  whilst,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Hancock,  I  review  the  criminal 
statistics  of  Scotland,  and  compare  them 
with  those  of  Ulster,  where  six  out  of 
her  nine  counties  still  lie  under  procla- 
mation by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
Beport  shows  that  in  the  crimes  against 
human  life  the  proportions  are  nearly 
alike  for  Ulster  and  an  equal  proportion 
of  the  population  of  Scotland;  the 
figures  being  95  for  Ulster  against  90 
for  Scotland,  in  the  two  years  compared. 
With  respect  to  all  ouier  crimes,  he 
says — 

"  The  crimes  against  veracity  were  only  3  in 
Ulster,  as  compared  to  11  in  8<X)tland.  (Mmes 
against  morals ' ' — there  is  no  occasion  to  mention 
their  uglv  names — "  wore  only  31  in  Ulster,  as 
compared  with  82  in  Scotland.  The  offences 
against  property  in  Ulster  were  only  3,820,  as 
compared  with  12,526  in  Scotland.  In  police 
offences  there  were  54,027  in  Ulster,  as  com- 
pared with  58,604  in  Scotland." 
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I  ask  hon.  Members  what  excuse  there 
can  be  in  favour  of  continuing  a  penal 
code  for  Ulster,  whilst  Scotland  enjoys — 
what  I  certainly  do  not  g^dge  her — 
that  liberty  for  which  in  past  ages  she 
poured  forth  her  blood,  not  in  vain. 
Sir,  I  now  come  to  another  part  of  this 
case,  in  which  I  have  to  work  my  way 
through  a  positive  concrete  of  ignorance 
and  prejudice.  The  general  opinion  in 
England — the  resolute  assumption  of 
most  of  those  with  whom  I  have  con- 
versed on  Irish  affairs — has  been  that  it 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  trace  out 
and  punish  criminality  in  Ireland  than 
in  England.  The  Eetum,  which  will 
be  found  at  page  26  of  the  Report  from 
which  I  have  been  quoting,  will  wholly 
dispel  this  delusion,  for  it  is  nothing 
else.  Dr.  Hancock's  figures  show 
that  in  proportion  to  offences  the  appre- 
hensions in  England  and  Wales  are 
only  49  per  cent,  and  those  in  Ireland 
are  73.  But  I  suppose  it  will  now  be 
urged  as  a  further  plea  that  the  com- 
plaint is  not  as  to  the  proportions  of 
criminals  apprehended,  but  as  to  the 
proportion  of  convictions.  I  will  not 
leave  a  vestige  of  that  further  plea  in 
existence.  It  will  follow  as  an  absolute 
result  of  the  facts  I  shall  set  before  the 
House,  that,  although  the  number  of 
acquittals  in  Ireland  is  greater  than  in 
England  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  placed  upon  their  trial,  the 
number  of  persons  convicted  in  Ireland 
is  much  larger  than  in  England  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  offences  com- 
mitted. The  possibility  of  such  a  dis- 
parity has  to  be  accounted  for,  and  I 
account  for  it  by  this  fact,  generally 
overlooked,  that  in  England  the  people 
accused  are  not  even  put  upon  their 
trial  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
accused  are  sent  for  trial  in  Ireland. 
But  a  large  proportion  of  Irish  acquittals 
arises  also  from  a  still  more  potent 
cause,  and  the  most  legitimate  of  all 
reasons — namely,  that  a  little  more  than 
a  third  of  those  put  on  their  trial  in 
England  are  known  criminals,  whilst 
not  a  fifth  of  those  sent  for  trial  in  Ire- 
land belong  to  a  criminal  class,  or  are 
known  offenders :  but  there  is  another 
reason.  Dr.  Hancock  shows  that  the 
proportion  of  those  who  being  appre- 
hended were  discharged  without  trial  in 
England  and  Wales  for  want  of  evidence 
is  49  in  every  200,  as  against  31  in 
every  200  for  Ireland.    It  is  due  to  these 
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premises  that  the  proportion  of  acquittals 
in  Ireland  should  be  greater  than  in 
England.  Is  trial  by  jury  to  be  ren- 
dered indeed  a  mockery  and  a  delusion, 
that  you  are  to  expect  a  proportion  of 
convictions  in  Ireland  equal  to  those  in 
England — when  the  number  of  those 
accused  is  in  Ireland,  in  proportion  to 
actual  offences,  so  much  greater  than 
in  England!  The  proportion  of  ac- 
quittals in  Ireland  is  30  per  cent,  and  in 
England  21  percent;  nevertheless,  the 
proportions  of  convictions  in  Ireland  to 
offences  is  between  20  and  30  per  cent 
greater  than  the  proportion  of  convic- 
tions to  offences  in  England.  Sir,  I 
shall  not  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the 
House  much  longer.  I  am  conscious 
that  I  have  not  said  all  that  I  might  say 
with  propriety.  There  are  many  other 
points  of  view  from  which  the  severity 
practised  towards  Ireland  casts  gloomier 
shadows  than  I  have  attempted  to  depict. 
I  pray  the  House  not  to  allow  their 
execration — and  their  proper  execration 
— of  isolated  crimes  which  do  occur  in 
Ireland,  as  everywhere  else,  to  induce 
them  to  countenance  the  maintenance  in 
force  of  proclamations  which  are  power- 
less to  repress  solitary  criminals,  and 
rankle  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  have 
never  been  guilty  of  violence,  and  are 
wholly  free  from  complicity  with  crime. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
his  Resolution. 

Me.  O'CONNOR  POWER  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  this  House,  while  viewing  with  satis- 
faction the  withdrawal  from  several  counties  of 
Ireland  of  the  proclamations  issued  under  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland  does  not  justify 
the  retention  of  the  powers  of  that  Act  over  so 
large  a  portion  of  tiie  Country  as  stiU  remains 
subject  to  its  provisioiis." — {Sir  Joseph  M^Kentut.) 

Genebai.  SHITTE,  having  commanded 
two  Irish  regiments,  bore  testimony  to  the 
good  qualities  of  the  Irish  people,  when 
unmoved  by  political  agitators  and  treated 
with  kindness  and  firmness  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment.  In  considering 
the  amount  of  crime  in  England  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  Ireland,  regard  ought 
to  be  had  to  the  proportion  of  the 
criminals  that  were  of  English  and  of 
Irish  birth.  Now,  in  England  he  found 
that  while  the  Insh  only  formed  one- 
fortieth  of  the  population  they  committed 
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one-seventli  of  the  crime.  The  total 
number  of  Irish-bom  residents  in  Eng- 
land, according  to  the  Census  of  1871, 
was  566,540,  of  whom  no  fewer  than 
498,733  were  above  20  years  of  age. 
The  number  of  all  ages  committed  to 
prison  in  1873  was  155,413,  of  whom 
22,100  were  Irish  bom,  or  14-2  of  the 
whole.  Lord  Aberdare  stated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion at  Brighton  that  the  Dublin  Metro- 
politan Police  District,  with  a  population 
of  only  337,000,  produced  more  serious 
crimes  than  the  remainder  of  Ireland, 
with  its  5,000,000  and  upwards.  The 
indictable  offences  committed  were  to 
the  entire  population  of  Ireland  12-8 
per  10,000  inhabitants,  while  in  the 
Dublin  district  they  were  112-8  per 
10,000.  He  quoted  these  figures  not  to 
disparage  Ireland,  but  to  show  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  been  fair  to 
England  in  the  allegations  which  he  had 
made,  and  he  would  further  find,  by  re- 
ference to  tiie  Census  of  1871  and  judi- 
cial statistics  of  1873,  that  the  before- 
mentioned  Irish  contingent  of  566,000 
furnished  annually  about  22,000  prison- 
ers to  English  gaols.        

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  said,  he 
wished  to  make  a  few  observations,  as 
he  had  seconded  the  Motion.  It  was 
pretty  generally  allowed  that  Ireland  was 
more  free  £rom  crime  than  either  England 
or  Scotland ;  but  it  was  urged  by  the 
Government  that  the  crime  which  pre- 
vailed in  Ireltind  was  of  an  exceptional 
character,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  an 
exceptional  manner.  Now  he  admitted 
that  agrarian  outrages  were  peculiar, 
generally  speaking,  to  Ireland,  and  that 
they  should  be  treated  exceptionally ; 
but  he  maintained  that  the  exceptional 
legislation  by  which  they  ought  to  be 
met  should  be  of  a  remedial  and  not  of 
a  coercive  description.  The  real  remedy 
-was  by  fixity  of  tenure,  to  secure  to  the 
Irish  tenant  the  fruits  of  his  labour, 
and  so  do  away  with  that  sense  of  in- 
justice which  prevailed  among  the 
people.  The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Toughal  was  one  of  a  very 
moderate  character,  and  he  hoped  it 
•would  be  received  by  the  House  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  proposed. 

Lord  EGBERT  MONTAGU  said,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Brighton 
(General  Shute)  did  not  dispute  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal, 
but  wanted  to  show  that  a  la^e  por- 


tion of  the  crime  in  England  was 
owing  to  the  Irish  element  in  the 
population  of  the  coimtry.  He  might, 
however,  retort  on  him,  and  say  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  crime  in  Ireland 
was  committed  by  the  English  and 
Scotch  who  resided  there,  but  he  would 
be  above  doing  so.  The  question  be- 
fore the  House  related  to  proclamations 
of  a  local  character,  and  the  just  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Toughal 
was,  that  if  districts  in  Ireland  ought  to 
be  proclaimed  in  consequence  of  their 
crimes,  a  fortiori,  districts  in  England 
ought  to  be  put  under  proclamation  also. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (General 
Shute)  said  that  there  were  22,000  Irish 
prisoners  in  the  English  gaols  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  say  that  these  were  either 
murderers  or  thieves.  The  fact  was 
that  they  were  men  committed  for  a  day 
or  for  48  hours  for  drunkenness,  and 
when  the  Irish  wished  to  free  themselves 
from  that  temptation.  Parliament  refused 
to  pass  for  them  the  measure  which  they 
asked  for  the  closing  of  public-houses  on 
Sundays.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man, in  quoting  Lord  Aberdare,  omitted 
what  the  noble  Lord  had  said  in  favour 
of  the  Irish.  He  said  that  the  Irish  in 
England  were  worse  than  the  Irish  in 
Ireland,  and  he  attributed  that  to  the 
seductive  influences  to  which  they  were 
subjected  here.  The  reason  of  that  was 
that  in  Ireland  the  people  had  their 
priests  to  look  after  them ;  whereas  the 
Irish  in  this  country  were  often  separated 
from  the  services  of  their  religion  and 
were  not  imder  the  control  of  their 
clergy. 

Gekebal  shute  said,  he  did  not 
quote  from  Lord  Aberdare  only.  He 
quoted  from  the  Judicial  statistics  of 
1873,  statistics  which  he  had  himself 
examined,  and  from  the  Census  of 
1871. 

LoED  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said, 
that  no  doubt  there  were  weaker  pointe 
in  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's 
speech  than  those  which  he  derived  from 
the  statement  of  Lord  Aberdare.  To 
show  the  folly  of  the  attempt  to  put 
down  crime  by  proclamation,  he  might 
state  that  the  murder  which  was  com- 
mitted the  other  day  was  committed  in 
a  proclaimed  district,  where  the  Govern- 
ment thought  the  people  were  without 
arms.  The  remedies  mey  had  tried  had 
failed,  and  the  only  remedy  which  could 
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put  an  end  to  Irish  crime  and  discontent 
they  had  refused  to  try. 

Sir  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  said,  the 
question  was  not  the  relatire  proportions 
of  crime  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  bat 
-whether  political  offences  and  agrarian 
crime,  to  meet  which  the  Coercion  Act 
was  passed  had  so  far  disappeared  as 
to  justify  the  repeal  of  that  measure. 
The  noble  Lord  had  alluded  to  a  recent 
murder  in  the  country.  He,  as  much 
as  any  man,  condemned  the  atrocity  of 
that  crime;  but  it  supplied  no  reason 
why  a  law  passed  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances should  be  kept  in  force  in 
districts  of  the  country  in  which  crime 
and  outrage  did  not  exist.  Our  duty 
was  to  show  the  people  of  Ireland  that 
the  British  Gtevemment  was  inclined  to 
treat  them  with  kindness  and  consider- 
ation. Lately,  under  the  operation  of 
this  coercive  law,  a  gentleman  having 
a  commission  in  the  Army,  and  well 
known  for  his  loyalty,  Was  arrested  and 
and  treated  in  a  very  rude  manner  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Booterstown.  On 
complaining  to  the  Police  Commissioners 
they  made  no  inquiry,  and  afforded  no 
satisfaction  or  redress  to  this  ill-used 
gentleman.  The  law  Was  not  justified 
by  necessity,  and  therefore  he  (Sir 
Patrick  O'Brien)  would  support  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH 
said,  the  hon.  Member  who  had  brought 
forward  this  Motion  told  the  House  tiftt 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  outside 
the  ptde  of  the  Constitntion,  and  in  a 
state  of  siege,  because  it  was  subject  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  ordinary 
proclamations  under  the  Peace  Preser- 
vation Act.  He  would  not  further  no- 
tice an  exaggeration  which  would  seem 
sufficiently  absurd  to  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts;  but  would 
state  to  the  House  precisely  what  the 
Government  had  done  in  this  mat- 
ter. When  they  came  into  office  two 
years  ago  they  found  Belfast  and  seve- 
ral counties  under  provisions  which 
certainly  were  very  stringent.  They 
were  subject  to  a  special  proclamation. 
Persons  out  at  night  under  suspicious 
circumstances  were  liable  to  arrest, 
public-houses  might  be  closed  at  any 
time,  and  all  strangers  unable  to  give  a 
proper  account  of  themselves  were  liable 
to  arrest.  Last  year  in  tisking  Parlia- 
ment to  re-enact  certain  portions  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Acts,  they  had  not 

Lord  JRohert  Montagu 


retained  those  provisions,  and  he  was 
thankful  to  say  that  the  result  had  bo  tax 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  course  they  then 
pursued.  Ireland  was  not  less,  perhaps 
it  was  even  more  orderly,  peaceable,  and 
contented  than  before  these  provisions 
were  repealed.  Two  years  ago  Tjrrono 
was  the  only  county  in  Ireland  which 
was  entirely  free  from  the  ordinary 
proclamation  imposing  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  free  possession  of  arms. 
But  now,  in  addition  to  Tyrone,  Wexford, 
Wicklow,  Carlow,  Kildare,  Fermanagh, 
and  Down,  with  the  exception  of  Belfast 
— a  portion  of  which  was  in  Down — ^had 
been  placed  in  the  same  condition  as 
any  portion  of  England.  The  Govern- 
ment hoped  to  proceed  in  that  course, 
after  careful  inquiry  into  the  different 
parts  of  the  country.  But  it  was  of 
little  use  to  compare  the  records  of  ordi- 
nary crime  in  England  and  Ireland 
with  each  other  when  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  Peace  Preservation 
Acts.  They  had  to  remember,  in  spite 
of  the  great  improvement  in  tie  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  of  late  years,  and  in  spite 
of  the  decay,  at  any  rate  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  of  the  Fenian  organization, 
there  etiU  remained  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  dis- 
like to  this  country,  which  rendered  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland  exceptional  as 
compared  with  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  They  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  it  would  still  be  veiy  dan- 
gerous that  a  population  so  liable  to 
excitement,  and  more  apt  to  be  carried 
away  at  certain  times  and  in  certain 
moods  than  the  steadier  race  on  this 
side  the  Channel,  should  have  free  and 
unrestricted  use  of  fire-arms,  more  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  so  many  re- 
turned emigrants  had  come  over  from 
America,  in  whose  hands  the  revolver 
would  be  a  famUiar  and  deadly  weapon. 
They  had  also  to  remember  that  a  strong 
and  bitter  party  feeling  existed  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  there  was  another  point  which 
could  not  be  overlooked  in  dealing  with 
this  question.  Hon.  Members  who  re- 
presented Irish  constituencies  must  ad- 
mit that  agrarian  crime  wtis  peculiar  to 
Ireland,  it  being  an  offence  that  was  un- 
known in  Great  Britain.  He  would  not 
enter  into  details  on  the  subject;  but 
he  might  point  to  cases  of  ag^rarian  crime 
which  had  occnrred  during  the  last 
winter  which  showed  that  the  state  of 
Ireland  in  this  respect  was  still  by  no 
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means  Batieflaotorj.  As  to  tiie  recent 
terrible  ontrage  to  vUoh  reference  had 
been  made,  be  remarked  that  it  was  a 
deliberate  attack  upon  a  gentleman 
against  whom  even  his  enemies  had 
aUeged  nothing  worse  than  that  he  had 
carried  oat,  perhaps  somewhat  harshly, 
the  lawful  directions  of  his  employer;  and 
the  worst  part  of  the  case  was  that  no  as- 
sistance whatever  had  been  rendered  by 
the  people  of  the  neighbourhood  towards 
bringing  the  offenders  to  justice.  Such 
a  state  of  feeling  in  the  district  was 
even  worse  than  the  crime  itself,  and 
showed  the  necessity  there  stiU  was  for 
exceptional  legislation .  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Bobert  Montagu)  had  said  that 
the  proclamation  of  districts  did  not  put 
a  stop  to  agrarian  crime ;  but  although 
there  might  be  some  foundation  for  ms 
remarks,  he  must  admit  that,  by  render- 
ing the  possession  of  arms  comparatiTely 
rare,  the  temptation  to  commit  such 
offences  was  lessened,  and  therefore, 
for  this  reason  as  well  as  for  others,  it 
was  important  to  retain  a  restriction 
upon  the  possession  of  arms  in  certain 
parts  of  Lreland.  He  did  not  wish  it 
to  be  supposed  that  he  was  taking  iso- 
lated cases  as  proofs  of  the  condition  of 
the  whole  country;  but  the  fact  that 
such  offences  did  occur  pointed  to  the 
need  of  the  greatest  caution  and  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  Gk>yemment  in 
relaxing  the  present  law.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Grovemment  felt  deeply  the  re- 
sponsibility they  would  assume  in  re- 
voking the  restrictions  upon  the  posses* 
eion  of  arms  without  the  clearest  evidence 
that  it  could  be  done  with  safety ;  be- 
cause any  disturbance  resulting  from  such 
a  course  might  drive  capital,  the  resident 
gentry,  and  all  that  promoted  the  pros- 
perity of  Lreland  from  the  country,  while 
the  existing  restrictions  involved  but  little 
inconvenience.  Looking  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Oovemment,  he  trusted 
the  House  would  continue  that  confi- 
dence which  Parliament  reposed  in  them 
last  year.  The  administration  of  the  Act 
must  be  left  to  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  it,  and  who  alone  possessed 
the  necessary  knowledge.  There  was, 
however,  a  part  of  this  exceptional  le- 
gislation to  which  reference  had  been 
made  that  was  of  a  very  stringent 
Batnre — namely,  the  Protection  of  Life 
And  Property  Act,  which  applied  to 
"Westmeath,  Meath,  and  some  adjoining 
districts.    That,  he  admitted  was  a  law 


of  exoepti<»ial  sereiity,  and  he  hoped 
that  before  long  the  day  might  arrive 
when  the  operation  of  that  law  would 
be  no  longer  necessary  to  preserve,  peace 
and  good  order  in  that  locality.  Hon. 
Members  opposite  oomplcdned  that  the 
Government  proceeded  slowly  in  this 
matter.  Well,  he  hoped  that  would 
enable  the  Government  to  act  the  more 
surely ;  and  he  oould  assure  them  that 
the  Government  had  in  view,  as  an  ulti- 
mate result,  precisely  the  same  object 
that  they  themselves  would  desire — 
namely,  that  the  law  should  be  uniform 
through  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom. 

Mb.  BUTT  said,  he  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  ttie  tone  of  the  remarks 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  When  this 
Act  was  passing  through  the  House  last 
year  he  called  attention  to  this — that  al- 
most all  the  proclamations  then  in  force 
in  different  counties  and  districts  in  Ire- 
land had  been  in  force  for,  he  thought, 
more  than  10  years,  and  he  therefore 
very  strongly  urged  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  general  revision  of  those  procla- 
mations, because  the  fact  that  a  county 
or  a  district  was  in  a  disturbed  state  10 
years  ago  was  no  proof  that  it  was  at 
present  in  that  condition.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  said  he  would  carefully  re- 
view all  the  circumstances  of  each  county 
affected  by  a  proclamation.  He  now 
pressed  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  pro- 
mise. He  perfectly  appreciated  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  placed.  He  would  advise  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  to  act  on  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  with- 
drawing proclamations,  and  not  to  aUow 
any  pressure  to  be  put  on  him  against 
such  withdrawal.  If  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  acted  on  hie  own  opinion  in 
that  matter,  he  (Mr.  Butt)  believed  that 
in  a  short  time  nearly  all  Ireland  would 
be  free  from  the  operation  of  this  Act. 
In  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  there  was 
not,  at  the  present  moment,  the  slightest 
excuse  for  continuing  the  proclamations. 
As  for  the  agrarian  outrage  which  had 
just  been  committed  the  less  said  about 
it  the  better.  He  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  if  he 
were  he  would  rather  not  in  his  place 
suggest  the  possibility  of  excuse  for  such 
a  cnme.  He  said  the  other  day  there 
were  indications  that  the  Irish  landlords 
were  beginning  to  renew  their  oppres- 
sion, and  he  could  only  repeat  now  his 
strong  conviction  that  as  long  as  Par- 
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liament  refused  to  give  protection  in  his 
home  to  the  Irish  tenant,  no  laws  they 
could  pass  would  put  an  end  to  agrarian 
disturbances.  After  the  statement  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  there 
was  no  necessity  for  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion, and  he  would  only  add  that  in 
his  belief  the  more  the  people  were 
trusted,  the  more  would  peace  and  tran- 
quillity prevail  in  Ireland. 

Me.  WHALLEY  must  state  that  it 
was  not  creditable  in  some  points  of 
consideration  for  the  Government  to  be 
trifling  with  this  question.  There  were 
foreign  influences  in  operation  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  Government  should  put  a 
stop  to  them.  He  could  not  understand 
why  the  Government  kept  their  reasons 
to  themselves  for  not  putting  a  stop  to 
these  foreign  influences  in  Ireland.  They 
were  favouring  veiled  rebellion  in  doing 
BO.  They  should  say,  as  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland  had  said — "There  is 
a  power  in  Ireland  gpreater  than  the 
legitimate  power  of  the  British  Crown," 
and  he  (Mr.  WhaUey)  must  say  that  it 
appeared  to  be  so.  The  remedy  for  the 
evils  complained  of  in  Ireland  was  free- 
dom of  discussion,  of  public  meetings, 
and  power  to  explain  to  the  public  the 
tyranny  under  yrhich  they  suffered,  and 
the  danger  to  which  it  subjected  them. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  that 
after  what,  on  the  whole,  he  would  de- 
signate as  the  satisfactory  answer  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  the  manner  in  which 
his  (Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna's)  statement 
had  been  received  by  the  House,  he 
would  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  then  put  the  Ques- 
tion whether  the  hon.  Member  for 
Youghal  be  allowed  to  withdraw  his 
Motion — but  an  hon.  Member  object- 
ing— 

Me.  PAENELL  moved  the  Previous 
Question. 

Me.  speaker  accordingly  having 
stated  the  original  Question  put  the 
Previout  Question,  "  That  that  Question 
be  now  put.^' 
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Resolved  in  the  Negative. 

METROPOLIS— HYDE  PARK— THE 
SERPENTINE.— RESOLUTION. 

Me.  pease  rose  to  call  attention  to 
the  mounds  of  earth  now  being  erected 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Serpentine ;  and 
to  move — 

Mr.  Butt 


"That  the  monnds  at  present  bem^;  erected 
on  the  south  of  the  Serpentine  are  nnsightly, 
and  will,  when  planted,  he  detrimental  to  the 
picturesque  character  of  Hyde  Park,  and  ought 
to  he  removed." 

The  hon.  Member  said,  these  earthworks 
had  been  already  carried  on  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  nearly  to  obliterate  the 
view  of  the  ornamental  water  for  all 
pedestrians,  and,  generally  speaking,  for 
those  who  rode  on  horseback,  for  nearly 
half  the  distance  of  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Serpentine.  He  ventured  to  say 
that  the  sum  of  £350,  which  was  set 
down  in  the  present  Estimates  for  com- 
pleting these  mounds,  would  be  far  better 
spent  in  removing  them.  As  regarded 
the  mounds  being  a  protection  for 
bathers,  he  contended  that  they  did  not 
answer  that  purpose,  since  there  were 
large  openings  between  them,  and 
viewed  from  the  opposite  shore  bathers 
were  actually  placed  in  relief  against 
the  mounds,  and  were  far  more  conspi- 
cuous than  before.  It  was  a  disgrace 
that  there  was  so  little  suitable  accom- 
modation for  bathers,  and  some  remedy 
in  this  matter  was  much  wanted.  His 
chief  objection  to  the  mounds  was  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
landscape  gardening,  and  would  destroy 
some  of  the  prettiest  parts  of  the 
Park. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  mounds  at  present  being  erected 
on  the  south  of  the  Serpentine  are  unsightly, 
and  will,  when  planted,  he  detrimental  to  the 
picturesque  character  of  Hyde  Park,  tind  ought 
to  be  removed." — (Jfr.  Pease.) 

Me.  W.  LOWTHER  said,  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  what  had  been  said. 
The  works  which  were  being  con- 
structed would  destroy  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  views  in  ^e  Park,  and  it 
would  be  real  economy  to  spend  some 
money  in  removing  them.  The  Park 
was  large,  and  ladies  need  not  go  near 
the  bathers.  The  first  thing  that  might 
shock  the  delicate  feelings  of  a  lady  on 
entering  the  Park  at  Hyde  Park  Comer 
was  the  statue  of  AchiUes.  Yet  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Wellington 
by  the  women  of  England.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  was  said  that  women  would  be 
shocked  by  seeing  bathers  at  a  distance 
of  300  or  400  yards.  He  hoped  the 
mounds  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain. 

Mb.  ADAM  trusted  that  they  would 
be  able  to  express  the  sense  of  the  House 
in  such  a  way  as  to  induce  the  First 
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OommiBsioner  of  WorkB  to  revert  to  the 
plan  which  was  originallj  proposed  in 
reference  to  this  matter.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  take  a  part  of  the  Park,  which 
was  very  pretty  in  itself,  for  the  purpose 
of  planting  diirubberies  upon  it,  and 
thus  preventing  it  being  used  by  the 
public,  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

LoBD  ELCHO  regretted  that  the 
question,  being  urgent,  had  to  be 
brought  forward  in  the  absence  of  Her 
Majesty's  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
but  it  was  desirable  that  the  House 
should  intervene  before  the  works  that 
were  objected  to  had  proceeded  further. 
The  question,  however,  really  at  issue 
was  one  of  much  wider  scope  than  that 
of  the  erection  of  these  mounds,  as  it 
involved  the  constitution  of  the  Office 
Her  Majesty's  Works  and  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  First  Commissioner 
should  have  it  in  his  power  to  alter 
the  Parks,  cut  down  trees,  and  erect 
public  buildings  according  to  his  own 
taste.  It  was  important  that  there 
should  be  some  sufficient  check  in 
these  respects.  He  hoped  that  the 
Oovemment,  seeing  the  strong  opinion 
which  existed  against  the  erection  of 
these  unsightly  mounds,  would  give 
orders'  to  stop  them.  The  ladies  who 
had  objected  to  what  the  First  Com- 
missioner had  called  "nude  bathers" 
had  an  easy  remedy  in  their  own  hands 
— they  could  either  not  go  to  the  Park 
when  the  bathers  were  permitted  to  use 
the  water  of  the  Serpentine  or  go  to 
Begent's  or  Battersea  Parks,  or  when 
in  Botten  Eow  turn  their  eyes  away 
from  what  shocked  them. 

Ma.  DILLWYN  also  supported  the 
removal  of  the  mounds. 

Me.  DAVENPOET-BEOMLEY  con- 
sidered that  no  real  annoyance  or  inde- 
corum was  caused  by  bathing  in  the 
Park.  

Sib  WITjLIAM  PEASEE  said,  these 
mounds  were  objectionable  in  every  re- 
spect :  seeing  the  strong  feeling  against 
them  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
gracefully  yield  the  point.  The  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  was  unfortu- 
nately not  able  to  be  present;  but  there 
were  several  other  Commissioners  in  the 
House,  and  he  hoped  they  would  give  the 
House  an  assurance  that  further  pro- 
gress would  be  stopped. 

Easl  PEECY  said,  there  were  many 
grave  questions  involved  in  this  Motion, 
which  could   not  be  discussed  at  that 

VOL,  CCXXVUI.    [thibd  seeibS.] 


hour  of  the  morning,  and  he  should 
therefore  move  the  aidjoumment  of  the 
debate. 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said, 
that  in  the  absence  of  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  it  was  undesirable 
to  come  to  any  conclusion.  He  could, 
however,  say,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  there  was  no  disposition  to 
continue  the  mounds  if  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  against  them.  The 
mounds,  however,  being  there,  he 
thought  they  would  agree  with  him 
that  they  should  not  be  removed  untU 
the  matter  could  be  more  fully  consi- 
dered than  was  possible  at  that  hour, 
and  there  would,  therefore,  be  no 
objection  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Mb.  GOLDSMID  drew  attention  to 
the  bad  state  of  Eotten  Eow,  which  was 
full  of  holes,  and  might  occasion  the 
loss  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Mb.  pease  consented  to  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  works,  for  the  present 
at  least,  would  not  be  further  proceeded 
with. 

Majoe  O'GOEMAN  begged  to  con- 
gratulate the  House  on  the  proceedings 
of  that  evening,  and  upon  the  fact  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Members 
of  that  House  had  remained  at  that 
hour  to  discuss  the  question  of  a  few 
dirty  little  shrubs,  whilst  no  less  than 
four  attempts  at  count-out  had  been 
made  whilst  they  were  discussing  coer- 
cion laws  for  Ireland — the  coercion  of 
the  Irish  people.  Those  mounds  and 
shrubs  were  more  important  in  the  eyes 
of  hon.  Members  than  the  coercion  of 
the  Irish  people. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 

House  acyoTimed  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wedneeday,  5th  April,  1876. 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCAfrON  ACT  (1870) 

AMENDMENT  BILL— [Bill  14.] 

{Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  MundeUa,  Sir  John  Luihock, 

Mr.  I^evefyan.) 

SECOMB  REASDra. 

Older  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  DIXON,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  first  to  ex- 
press my  regret  that  the  measure  on 
Erimary  education  announced  in  Her 
[ajesty's  most  gracious  Speech  has  not 
yet  been  laid  upon  the  Table.  If  it  had 
been  so,  I  probably  should 'not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  trouble  the 
House  further  with  my  Bill ;  and,  in  any 
case,  by  the  introduction  of  that  measure, 
the  ground'of  discussion  would  have  been 
cleared  by  the  elimination  of  those  points 
upon  which  that  Bill  might  have  proved 
that  we  were  agreed.  There  mayprobably 
be  some  hon.  Members  who  think  that, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  promise  of 
a  Bill  from  the  Government  ought  to 
have  prevented  me  from  going  on  with 
a  private  Member's  Bill.  But,  Sir,  we 
are  aware  that  it  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence  that  a  Government  Bill,  even 
when  announced  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  should  some- 
times be  dropped.  Last  year  we  had  a 
notable  instance  of  this  in  the  case  of 
the  Bill  in  which  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  took 
so  deep  an  interest.  I  hope  that  what 
may  be  said  to-day  will  have  the  effect 
of  materially  clearing  the  way  for  the 
debate  on  the  Government  measure  when 
it  is  introduced.  Now,  Sir,  last  year  I 
tried,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  before 
the  House  all  the  reasons  which  induced 
me  to  think  that  the  country  was  well 
prepared  for  the  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  compulsion  to  the  ag^cultural 
districts.  In  reply  to  the  arguments 
which  I  brought  forward,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
observed  that  they  were  mainly  based 
on  assumptions  and  -  theories ;  and  he 
met  those  assumptions  and  theories  by 
the  statement  that  the  country  was  not 
yet  prepared  for  direct  compulsion.  My 
chief  duty  to-day  will  be  to  show,  in 
addition  to  what  I  thought  were  the 
strong  evidences  of  public  feelihg  which 
I  brought  forward  last  year,  what  cir- 
ciunstances  have  occurred  since  which 
prove  that  the  opinion  of  the  country 


is  rapidly  tending  in  thci  direction  of 
my  BUI.  I  showed  last  year  that  there 
were  large  classes  of  people  who  had 
expressed  themselves  strongly  in  favour 
of  compulsion,  and  among^  others  I 
instanced  those  whom  I  thought  I  was 
entitled  to  call  the  leaders  of  the  eagn- 
cultural  labourers.  The  iloble  Lord  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Coun<Hl  met  that 
argument  of  mine  by  stating  that  I 
had 

"cited  the  opinion  of  certain  del^^tes  of 
agricultural  labourers  who  recently  met  in  Bir- 
mingham; but  when  these  men  found  them- 
selves in  a  town  where  the  most  enlightemed 
Liberalism  was  supposed  to  exist,  it  was  not 
Burprisiug  to  find  them  yielding  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  gentlemen  who  told  them  that  there 
ought  to  be  universal  school  boards." — [3  San- 
sard,  ocxxiv.  1604.] 

Now,  Sir,  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
that  was  an  insinuation  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  noble  Lord ;  but  t  made  inqxiiry 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Nationfd 
Agricultural  Labourers'  Union  what 
were  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  -  He 
assured  me  that  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  Birmingham  meeting  were  pre- 
pared by  the  men  themselves,  and  would 
have  been  carried  wherever  that  Con- 
ference had  been  held.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  I  had  an  op- 
portunity in  the  course  of  the  autumn 
of  corroborating  this  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  <£e  Union,  for  another 
Conference  of  these  same  delegates  was 
held  at  Oxford — a  town  where  certainly 
the  influence  of  the  Birmingham  League 
is  not  likely  to  be  felt.  The  House  must 
remember  that  these  delegates  oA  that 
occasion  'numbered  between  60  and  70, 
and  were  deputed  by  the  branch  societies 
of  the  Union,  which  branch  societies 
exist  in  the  Midland,  the  Western,  and 
Southern  counties  of  England — counties 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  ag^cultural. 
These  deputies  were  instructed  by  their 
societies  to  bring  certain  subjects  before 
the  Conference  for  discussion;  and  I 
shall  read  to  the  House  three  instruc- 
tions, g^ven  to  the  delegates  by  different 
branch  societies  on  the  occasion  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  at  Oxford. 
The  Cirencester  branch  instructed  their 
delegates   to   bring  this  question  for- 


"That  the  failure  of  the  Agricultural  Chil- 
dren's Act  be  discussed  at  the  Conferoioe  at 
Oxford,  and  that  the  Prime  Minister  be  me- 
morialized to  employ  such  machinery  as  will  give 
effect  to  the  Act." 
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From  Dorsetaliipe  the  delegates  were  in- 
structed "  to  see  that  the  labourers'  chil- 
dren be  educated  and  that  education  be 
made  compulsory  \nth  school  boards 
where  practicable."  From  Luton,  Bed- 
fordshire, the  following  was  sent  up : — 
"  That  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  com- 
pulsory education  of  labourers'  children." 
There  was  thus  evidence  of  a  strong 
feeling  in  various  parts  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts  that  the  question  should 
be  discussed  at  the  Conference,  and 
that  compulsory  education  should  be  ad- 
vocated. Upon  this  a  resolution  was 
brought  before  the  Conference— 

"  That  compulsory  attendance  at  school  should 
he  enforced  hy  means  of  school  boards  or  some 
other  bodies." 

That  resolution  wais  discussed  during  a 
period  of  more  than  two  hours.  The 
disouseion  was  of  the  most  animated 
character,  and  the  resolutions  that  were 
arrived  at  were  unanimous.  lu  the 
first  place,  they  struck  out  of  the  pro- 
posed resolution  the  words  "or  other 
bodies."  Then  they  added  other  words 
to  the  resolution,  and  it  was  ultimately 
carried  in  this  form —    ■ 

"  That  education  should  be  made  compulsory, 
that  it  should  be  secular  and  free,  and  that  com- 
pulsory education  should  be  carried  out  by 
means  of  school  boards." 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  could  be  any  more  dis- 
tinct or  stronger  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  a^cultural  labourers  than  that 
which  I  have  just  stated.  I  told  these 
men  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  doubted  whether 
they  entertained  that  opinion,  and  that 
I  was  anxious  that  they  should  give  a 
most  unbiased  opinion  of  their  own,  so 
that  I  might  state  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  for 
one  moment  that  the  opinion  of  these 
leaders  of  the  agricultural  labourers — of 
these  delegates  —  is  necessarily  the 
opinion  of  every  agricultural  labourer 
throughout  the  country ;  but  what  I  do 
contend  is  this — thatthere  is  a  suflBciently 
strong  feeling  amongst  those  who  guide 
the  opinions  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  favour  of  direct  compulsion  to  justify 
the  House  in  passing  such  a  me'asure.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any 
more  opposition  to  the  working  of  the 
measure  in  the  agricultural  counties  than 
there  has  been  in  the  towns.  There  is 
another  evidence  of  the  progress  which 


this  question  has  made  since  last  year 
which  will,  perhaps,  have  more  effect 
than  that  which  I  have  just  quoted  with 
some  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side. 
The  School  Guardian  is  the  organ  of  the 
National  Society.  The  National  Society 
has,  of  course,  been  invariably  opposed 
to  me,  and  has  generally  taken  almost 
diametrically  opposite  views  to  mine;  and 
yet  on  this  point  we  are  agreed.  I^« 
School  Giutrdian  continues  to  advocate 
direct  compulsion,  and  that  it  should  be 
extended  to  the  agricultural  districts. 
Not  only  so,  but  a  very  lai^e  deputation 
waited  upon  the  noble  Lord  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  a  few  months 
ago,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  consisting,  among  other's,  of 
no  fewer  than  nine  Bishops.  Li  the  me- 
morial which  they  presented  to  the  noble 
Duke  the  President  of  the  Council,  there 
was  a  clause  advocating  the  extension  of 
direct  compulsion  to  the  agricultural 
districts.  Well,  we  have  further  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  this  question.  I  have 
been  very  glad  to  see  during  the  Eecess 
that  some  Conservative  Members  have 
thought  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
they  might  advocate  this  question  in 
Parliament,  and  support  a  Bill  for  the 
establishment  of  universal  compulsion 
by  machinery  which  they  prefer  to  my 
own.  That  Bill  has  not  been  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  in  deference,  I  pre- 
sume, to  the  plan  of  the  Government;  and 
no  doubt  they  are  quite  right  in  not 
bringingforward  aBill,  as  probably  their 
views  mil  be  carried  out  fully  and  satis- 
factorily by  the  Government  measure. 
We  have  had  a  Report  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  on  Education 
since  the  last  discussion  on  this  question. 
That  Report  contains  18  Reports  from 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  amongst 
these  no  fewer  than  16  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  direct  compulsion,  and  they  refer 
to  it  in  a  tone  of  so  much  directness  and 
distinctness  as  to  enable  me  almost  to 
say  that  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  is  universally  in  favour  of  di- 
rect compulsion.  There  is  still  another 
matter  which  bears  directly  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  which  the  House,  I  am  sure, 
wiU  consider  of  still  more  weight  than 
anything  I  have  said.  The  present  Go- 
vernment not  being  satisfied — and  no 
one  could  be  satisfied — with  the  Agri- 
cultural Children  Act  —  and  wishing 
to  have  more  information  upon  the 
working  of  the  Factory  Acts  generally 
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detennined  to  isene  a  Boyal  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  operation  of 
these  Acts.  This  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  earlier  part  of  last  year, 
and  we  have  lately  had  the  Report  laid 
upon  the  Table.  That  Beport  emoodied  a 
strong  and  unanimous  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  Commission  in  favour  of  di- 
rect compulsion.  The  Commission  state 
that  the  Agricultural  Children  Act  has 
been  a  failure,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
considered  as  supplementair  to  a  system 
of  direct  compulsion.  Well,  Sir,  I  think 
it  is  clear  from  what  I  have  stated  that 
however  much  I  may  have  failed  in  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  to  establish  my  case 
last  year,  the  evidence  is  now  nearly 
overwhelming  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  principle  of  direct  compulsion 
may  be  safely  extended  to  the  coun- 
ties. Now,  Sir,  I  will  give  some  evi- 
dence to  show  that  we  have  further  facts 
with  reference  to  the  school  board  sys- 
tem which  demonstrate  that  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  machinery  for 
the  enforcement  of  compulsion  is  becom- 
ing less  objectionable,  if  not  more  popu- 
lar, even,  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
The  great  argument  that  was  used 
against  school  boards  last  year,  which 
has  generally  been  felt  to  be  a  serious 
one,  was  the  argument  of  cost.  Very 
exaggerated  notions  exist  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  with  reference  to  this 
point.  Certain  exceptional  cases  were 
reported,  and  were  much  talked  about 
where  the  cost  of  school  boards  had 
amounted  to  1«.  or  2«.  in  the  pound; 
and  frightened,  at  what  after  all  were 
merely  exceptional  and  small  cases, 
many  people  adopted  the  notion  that 
it  was  impossible  to  apply  the  school- 
board  system  without  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  rates.  I  stated  last  year  that 
that  was  entirely  a  mistaken  notion,  and 
I  quoted  the  figures  of  Mr.  Huxtable, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Charles  School 
Board,  in  Devon,  who  went  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
to  establish  the  fact  that  these  charges 
were  enormous,  but  who  however  quoted 
figures  which  showed  that  the  cost  of 
electing  school  boards  only  amounted 
to  i  of  Id.  in  the  pound.  I  also  quoted 
figures  to  show  that  the  whole  cost  of 
school-board  compulsion,  where  there 
were  no  schools  to  maintain,  did  not 
exceed  on  an  average  Id.  ia  the  pound. 
That  I  put  down  as  the  total  cost  of 

Mr.  Dixon 


carrying  out  my  Bill.  If  hon.  Members 
will  refer  to  the  Beport  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council  which  was  placed  in  their 
hands  last  summer,  they  will  find  that 
there  are  tables  given  there  which  con- 
tain an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  all  school 
boards.  They  will  find  there,  if  they 
look  at  columns  numbered  1,  3,  4,  and 
5,  that  there  are  75  school  boards  where 
there  have  been  no  expenses  incurred 
for  the  maintenance  of  school-board 
schools ;  and  where  we  may  assume, 
therefore,  that  these  expenses  were 
solely  on  the  ground  of  compulsion: 
these  school  boards  had  an  average  ex- 
penditure of  Id.  in  the  pound,  a  re- 
markable confirmation  of  the  figures 
which  I  myself  gave  last  year,  and 
which  I  collected  from  private  sources. 
Beyond  that,  they  will  find  in  these 
tables  that  there  are  182  civil  parishes 
where  elections  have  occurred  for  school 
boards ;  and  that  in  these  182  parishes, 
where  the  elections  for  school  boards 
took  place  last  year,  the  average  cost 
of  the  elections  amounted  to  only  a 
^d.  in  the  pound,  or  at  the  rate  of  i  of 
Id.  per  annum,  an  exact  confirmation  of 
the  figures  which  I  gave  last  year  with 
reference  to  the  cost  of  these  elections. 
If  that  really  be  the  average  cost  of 
enforcing  compulsion  under  such  a  sys- 
tem as  that  advocated  in  my  Bill,  it  is 
very  imreasonable  to  bring  forward  this 
question  of  cost  as  being  an  argument 
against  the  Bill  of  so  g^eat  magnitude 
as  to  make  it  utterly  unacceptable  to 
the  House ;  but  there  are  two  Reports 
in  that  Blue  Book  which  are  of  such  an 
interesting  character  that  I  am  sure  it 
would  repay  any  hon.  Member  for  the 
trouble  of  reading  them.  The  one  re- 
lates to  a  country  school  board,  and  the 
other  to  a  borough  school  board.  At 
page  111  the  Inspector  reports  that  in 
the  borough  of  Stockport,  where  they 
have  a  school  board,  but  no  board 
schools,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  average  attendance  between  the 
years  1870  and  1874  of  68  per  cent, 
and  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in 
the  same  period  of  juvenile  crime  of  53 
per  cent.  This  has  been  effected  by 
means  of  a  school  board  elected  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  all 
those  school  boards  would  be  which  I 
advocate  under  this  Bill — a  school  board 
for  carrying  out  compulsion  where  there 
would  not  necessarily,  and,  certainly, 
very  rarely,  be  any  board  schools.    The 
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cost  of  tUs  magnificent  work  in  Stock- 
port was  \d.  in  the  pound.  Can  we 
wonder  at  The  School  Ottardian,  the 
organ  of  the  National  Society,  sajring, 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  that  this  was 
a  model  school  board  ?  In  the  article 
referring  to  this  question  the  journalist 
says  that,  out  of  7,482  children  in 
Stockport  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  7,321  upon 
the  roUs,  or  nearly  every  child  in  the 
borough ;  and  that  the  Government 
Grant  which  in  1870  was  at  the  rate 
of  10«.  Hd.  had  increased  in  1875  to 
14«.  6j<^.,  through  the  beneficent  ope- 
ration of  the  working  of  compulsion. 
Not  one  single  denominational  or  Church 
school  was  injured  by  it;  they  were 
benefited  by  an  increase  upon  the  ave- 
rage attendance,  and  by  an  increase  of 
nearly  35  per  cent  in  the  Ctovemment 
Cl^ant  for  schools.  Tet,  I  am  tolfl  that 
my^  Bill,  which  proposes  to  extend  the 
operation  of  such  a  law  to  all  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  is  a  Bill  that,  in  the 
language  of  JTic  Standard,  is  "reckless 
and  violent."  Now,  let  us  take  an  agri- 
cultural village,  or  civil  parish,  which  is 
the  kind  of  district  to  which  my  Bill 
mainly  refers,  because  it  is  in  the  agri- 
culturad  districts  that  we  have  very  few 
school  boards.  In  the  parish  of  Han- 
slope,  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the  9th 
of  May,  1873,  there  were  270  children 
of  what  was,  under  their  school  board 
bye-laws,  school  age  —  namely,  from  5 
to  12.  On  the  9th  of  May,  1873,  the 
attendance  at  their  schools  was  272 — 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  of  school  age  in  the 
parish.  In  that  case,  the  cost  of  the 
school  board,  exclusive  of  the  expense 
of  maintaining  one  of  the  schools,  was 
only  jths  of  Id.  in  the  pound.  But  I  am 
incUned  to  think  that  in  the  agricultural 
districts — and  I  have  always  said  so — 
the  cost  of  enforcing  compulsion  under 
such  a  Bill  as  mine  would  be  less  than 
in  the  towns,  and  less  than  1<^.  in  the 
pound.  I  refer  to  these  cases  to  show 
that  iny  arguments  were  not,  as  the 
noble  Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  said,  mainly  based  on  theories 
and  assumptions.  I  am  not  assuming 
anything  here — I  am  quoting  the  Blue 
Book.  This  Report  with  reference  to 
Hanslope,  at  page  128,  contains  a  full 
account  of  this  school  board.  It  shows 
that  there  are  upwards  of  270  children 
in  the  parish,  and  that  of  these  there 


were  201  in  a  board  school.  ^The  total 
cost  of  these  201  children,  being  jths  of 
the  whole,  only  amounted  to  a  rate  of 
2^i.  in  the  pound.  The  interest  on 
the  loan  raised  for  the  erection  of  the 
board  school  amounted  to  1(1.  in  the 
pound,  and  the  cost  of  the  school- 
board  officers  was  f  ths  of  Id.,  making 
a  total  of  S^d.  in  the  poxmd.  Suppose 
that,  instead  of  having  201  children 
in  the  board  school,  they  had  in  that 
school  every  child  in  the  parish,  the 
total  cost  of  the  board  school,  of  en- 
forcing compulsion,  and  of  the  officers  of 
the  board,  would  not  have  amounted  to 
more  than  between  id.  and  5d.  in  the 
pound.  If  this  is  the  case,  why  are  we 
told  that  the  expense  of  these  school 
boards  must  necessarily  be  so  enor- 
mously gfreat  as  to  constitute  an  insuper- 
able objection  to  them  ?  On  this  board 
there  are  now  two  wcfrking  men  out  of 
five  members,  and  I  understand  that 
these  working  men  are  quite  as  anxious 
to  carry  out  the  compulsory  bye-laws  as 
the  rest  of  the  board ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
they  have  taken  part  in  having  a  noto- 
rious offender  brought  before  the  Courts 
and  punished  for  not  sending  his  chil- 
dren to  school.  There  is  another  point 
which  I  wish  to  bring  before  the  House, 
and  which  I  think  is  of  some  import- 
ance. In  the  Bill  to  which  I  have  made 
reference,  and  which  has  been  prepared 
by  certain  hon.  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  there  is  not  only  a 
clause  extending  compulsion  to  the  whole 
of  the  country ;  but  it  is  provided  that 
the  power  of  enforcing  compulsion  shall 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  representative 
bodies.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  that  is  a 
very  important  fact,  [yiscount  Sandon  : 
May  I  ask  if  that  Bill  is  before  the 
House?]  It  is  not  a  Bill  before  the 
House;  but  it  has  been  prepared  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  I  referred  to  it  before,  when 
several  hon.  Gentlemen  now  in  the 
House  were  not  present. 

An  hon.  Member  :  I  rise  to  Order.  I 
wish  to  know  if  it  is  not  out  of  Order  to 
refer  to  a  Bill  which  is  not  before  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  DIXON :  I  will  not  refer  to  it  as 
a  Bill.  I  will  simply  refer  to  this  fact, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  certain  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  the 
proper  machinery  for  enforcing  compul- 
sion should  be  existing  representative 
bodies.    That  is  a  point  of  considerablo 
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importance.  The  House  will  remember 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  (Mr. 
Salt)  brought  in  a  Bill  last  year  which 
was  based  upon  the  same  idea.  I  do  not 
think  that  hon.  Gentlemen  need  be 
ashamed  of  having  taken  part  in  a  move- 
ment of  this  kind.  It  is  an  opinion  that 
has  the  sanction  of  the  organ  of  the 
National  Society.  2%«  School  Guardian, 
a  short  time  ago,  being  aware  that  this 
opinion  was  entertained  and  was  going 
to  be  advocated,  had  a  leading  article 
on  the  question,  and  reviewed  the  various 
methods  by  which  direct  compulsion  might 
be  enforced.  It  dismissed  such  methods 
as  employing  school  managers,  the  ma- 
gistrates, or  the  police.  It  said,  I  think, 
and  with  great  reasonableness,  that  it 
would  be  highly  objectionable  to  those 
persons  themselves,  and  not  advisable 
in  the  interest  of  education.  The  article 
'Vf  ent  on  to  advocate  the  exercise  of  com- 
pulsion by  existing  local  authorities, 
such  as  Town  Councils,  Improvement 
Commissioners,  Local  Boards,  and  Boards 
of  Guardians.  I  would  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  reasons 
that  were  urged  by  the  writer  of  this 
article  in  favour  of  this  course.  He 
said,  firstly,  that  there  would  be  no  un- 
necessary expense  ;  secondly,  that  the 
delicate  duty  of  compulsion  would  be 
devolved  upon  bodies  which  enjoyed 
more  or  less  local  confidence,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  being  of  a  representative 
character ;  and,  thirdly,  that  they  pos- 
sessed ample  means  of  informing  them- 
selves of  the  circumstances  of  defaulters. 
I  could  not  express  my  own  opinions  in 
better  terms.  I  think  that  these  reasons 
are  most  conclusive ;  but,  in  addition,  I 
might  say  that  the  large  deputation 
wmch  waited  upon  the  noble  Duke  the 
President  of  the  Council,  in  February 
last,  expressed  an  opinion  that  compul- 
sory attendance,  with  proper  safeguards, 
should  be  promoted  in  places  where 
there  was  no  school  board,  and  that 
power  should  be  given  to  existing  autho- 
rities to  enforce  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren at  school.  I  presume  that  they 
meant  the  existing  local  authorities.  It 
is  most  natural  that  the  clergy  should 
object  to  the  power  of  ciimpulsion  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  managers, 
and  that  they  should  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  expressed  in  this  statement. 
We  are  now,  I  think,  becoming  much 
more  united  in  opinion  upon  this  matter. 
The  more  it  is  discussed  the  more  I 
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think  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  strong 
opinion  not  only  that  there  should  be 
universal  compmsion,  but  that  the  power 
of  enforcing  attendance  at  school  can  only 
with  safety  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  are  to  be  compelled  to  g^  to  school. 
If  we  have  advanced  so  far  as  that,  I 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that,  for  my  part,  I  have  never  been 
unduly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  school 
boards,  as  they  exist  now — of  the  particu- 
lar form  and  constitution  of  school  boards 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  adopted . 
in  his  Bill  of  1870.  I  thought  there  were 
certain  objectionable  features  in  them, 
but  I  knew  that  Government  had  very 
well  considered  these  details;  and,  there- 
fore, I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to 
strongly  resist  the  propositions  that  were 
made.  But  it  always  appeared  to  me 
that  'it  was  a  great  advantage,  in  any 
district,  that  there  shoiild  be  only  one 
Governing  Body,  and  not  a  multiplied 
number  of  Governing  Bodies.  I  still 
hold  that  view;  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  if,  in  our  boroughs,  all  the  powers 
of  the  Town  Council,  the  School  Board, 
and  the  Board  of  Guardians,  were  thrown 
into  one  body,  and  if,  in  the  country 
districts  also,  we  oould  have  one  broad 
Governing  Body  into  which  you  could 
throw  the  duties  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  locality.  But  I  do 
not  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that,  al- 
though theoretically  this  is  the  best  plan, 
yet  it  win  be  some  years  before  the 
slowly- moving  English  people  will  arrive 
at  such  a  constimmation ;  and,  therefore, 
in  the  meantime,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
adopt  such  forms  of  local  authorities  as 
may  be  suggested  by  Governmental  De- 
partments. Well,  Sir,  this  was  my 
opinion  at  that  time,  before  the  Bill  of 
the  right  hon.  GenUeman  the  Member 
for  Bradford  was  brought  before  the 
House.  I  specially  advocated  that  the 
duties  and  powers  of  the  school  boards 
should  be  invested  in  Town  Councils,  or 
in  bodies  appointed  by  Town  Councils. 
At  that  time,  I  was  quite  aware  of  the 
difiB.culties  and  objections  to  having  a 
separate  body  for  this  purpose.  Then, 
there  was  another  point,  which  always 
struck  me  as  one  of  great  doubt,  in 
reference  to  the  constitution  of  school 
boards ;  and  that  is  the  exceeding  small- 
ness  of  the  area.  I  was  always  in  favour 
of  a  larger  area,  because  I  thought  that 
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we  should  get  a  more  efficient  staff  of 
members  on  the  board,  also  that  the  cost 
would  be  less,  and  the  government  more 
efifective.  But,  then  again,  there  were 
admirable  reasons  given  why  that  should 
not  be  the  case ;  and  in  the  end  the 
small  area,  in  the  Act  of  1870,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Council.  That  being  the 
case,  I  would  remind  hon.  Members 
that,  if  we  could  only  get  into  Com- 
mittee, and  discuss  the  question  as  to 
the  body  who  should  be  entrusted  with 
these  powers,  taking  into  consideration 
what  is  to  be  said  on  all  sides  of  the 
question,  and  then  arriving  at  a  decision 
upon  it,  I  think  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  see,  after  all,  notwithstanding  even 
the  arguments  I  have  myself  brought  for- 
ward, that  there  is  something  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  school  boards.  In  the  first 
place;  they  exist.  They  have  been  com- 
mended by  &  great  Department,  and 
they  have  worked  with  fair  success  in 
the  boroughs.  They  exist,  and  it  is 
awkward  to  have  two  different  bodies 
to  work  out  the  same  law.  That,  I 
think,  would  be  an  objectionable  mode  of 
working.  But  besides  that,  there  is  this 
to  be  said  infavour  of  the  school  boards  : 
they  do  really  directly  represent  the 
parents  of  the  children,  whereas  Boards 
of  Ghiardians  and  other  local  authorities 
are  elected  by  a  different  constituency — 
a  constituency  derived  from  those  who 
are  employers  of  labour  rather  than  from 
the  labourers  themselves.  We  must 
also  remember  that  not  only  do  the 
school  boards,  as  constituted  in  the  Act 
of  1870,  exist  already  in  a  large  part  of 
the  country,  but  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  &id  any  other  body  both  able 
and  willing  to  imdertake  the  duty.  It 
was  proposed  some  time  ago  that  the 
Board  of  Guardians  should  have  this 
power  conferred  upon  them ;  but  they 
very  soon  showed  that  they  did  not 
think  themselves  fit  to  undertake  it,  and 
they  were  unwilling  to  exercise  the 
power.  In  that  case,  some  other  body 
must  be  selected  as  the  constituted  au- 
thority for  carrying  out  these  compul- 
sory powers.  But  whatever  represen- 
tative body  may  be  selected,  I  think 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  confer 
upon  that  authority  all  the  present 
powers  of  the  school  boards.  I  say  that 
for  two  main  reasons.  One  is  this — 
when  you  come  to  enforce  compulsion, 
under  my  Bill  or  any  similar  Bill,  in 
those  districts  where  there  are  no  school 


boards,  you  will  be  met  by  a  difficulty 
which  I  will  call  the  Nonconformist 
difficulty.  It  is  not  my  difficulty,  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  Nonconformist ;  but  I 
am  closely  allied  to  Nonconformists,  and 
I  know  what  their  feelings  are  upon  this 
subject.  You  are  going  to  enforce 
compulsion  in  districts  where  there 
are  no  board  schools,  and  in  most  of 
those  districts  there  are  only  Church 
schools.  You  tire  going  to  say  to  the 
children  of  all  the  Nonconformists  in 
those  districts — "  We  are  going  to  com- 
pel you  to  attend  the  C^urw  school, 
and  as  there  is  a  Conscience  Clause,  we 
do  not  think  you  have  any  grievance." 
Now,  Sir,  the  Nonconformists  do  not 
take  that  view  of  the  matter.  We  can- 
not, and  we  shall  not,  be  able  to  convince 
them  that  the  Conscience  Clause  is  a 
sufficient  protection  for  them,  and  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  there  will  be  a 
liability,  to  jay  the  least  of  it,  to  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  working  of  the 
powers  of  such  an  Act.  There  should, 
then,  be  some  protection  afforded  to 
them.  We  know  there  is  very  fre- 
quently, throughout  the  agricultural 
districts,  a  strong  disposition  on  the 
part,  especially  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church,  to  use  the  influence  which  their 
position  g^ves  them  to  constrain  children 
to  go  either  to  the  Church,  or  to  the 
Church  Sunday  school ;  and  it  is  the 
use  of  that  influence  for  that  purpose  to 
which  Nonconformists  so  much  object. 
A  case  occurred  the  other  day  at  Crick- 
lade,  not  by  any  means  an  exceptional 
or  solitary  case,  because  the  same  spirit 
that  pervaded  the  managers  of  the 
schools  at  Cricklade  has  developed  itself 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  What 
occurred  at  Cricklade  was  this — the 
children  of  the  Church  school  there  were 
invited  to  attend  at  a  distribution  of 
prizes,  to  be  followed  by  a  feast. 
The  Nonconformist  children  attended 
with  the  others,  with  the  hope  that 
there  was  some  treat  in  store  for  them. 
They  were  placed  in  a  separate  part  of 
the  schoolroom.  There  were  no  prizes  for 
them,  because  they  were  not  Church 
children ;  and  when  the  time  came  for 
feasting,  they  were  informed  that  the 
hour  had  arrived  when  they  were  to  go 
home;  and  so  they  went  hungry  away. 
There  was  great  indignation  felt  at 
this,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  de- 
monstration g^t  up  to  g^ve  these  Non- 
conformist children  some  compensation. 
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and  to  protest  against  the  narrow- 
mindedness  of  the  clergy.  This  shows 
the  feeling  which  exists  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  who  are  anxious  to 
make  use  of  the  power  they  possess  in 
their  day  schools,  in  order  to  influence, 
if  not  to  force,  all  the  children,  including 
the  children  of  Nonconformist  parents, 
into  their  Sunday  schools,  or  into  their 
churches.  Now,  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  some  protection  against  that.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  Nonconformists 
throughout  the  country  entertain  a  strong 
feeling  upon  this  subject.  I  have  been 
in  communication  with  a  gpreat  number 
of  them  during  the  Recess,  and  I  find 
that  they  will  strenuously  resist  any 
effort  to  impose  and  exercise  this  com- 
pulsory power  throughout  the  ag^cul- 
tural  districts,  unless  there  be  protection 
on  the  part  of  the  school  board.  That 
protection,  they  suggest,  might  be  used 
in  this  way.  If  such  cases  as  this  at 
Oricklade  did  arise,  the  school  board 
might  say — "The  school  is  not  what  the 
Act  means  by  a  'suitable'  school  for 
these  children,  and  therefore  we  will 
afford  them  that  protection  which  the 
Act  enables  us  to  give  by  providing  for 
them  a  suitable  school."  I  do  not  think 
that  would  have  to  be  done,  because  the 
knowledge  that  it  could  be  done  would  be 
su£B.cient  to  prevent  clergymen  of  strong 
feelings  carrying  out  their  views  to  the 
extent  I  have  described.  But  that  pro- 
tection is  what  I  think  the  Noncon- 
formists may  fairly  ask  for ;  therefore, 
I  think  that  the  fuU  powers  of  the  school 
board  ought  to  be  given  to  the  body  en- 
trusted with  the  powers  of  compulsion. 
But  there  is  another  educational  reason 
in  favour  of  that  proposition.  I  believe 
there  are  many  schools,  as  I  explained 
at  great  length  last  year,  which  are  not 
in  a  flouriehing  condition  for  various 
reasons.  Their  finances  are  inadequate 
to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  schools 
in  a  state  of  efficiency,  as  required  by 
the  New  Code,  and  by  the  opinion  of 
the  coimtry.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  to  carry  on 
their  schools  is  alleged  to  be  a  hind- 
rance to  education,  and  it  is  probably 
an  increasing  difficulty ;  and  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  managers  of  these 
schools  would  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  transfer  them  to  the  school  board,  if 
a  school  board  were  there;  and  that 
such  a  transfer  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of   all  concerned.     The  children 
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would  gain  by  having  a  more  efficient 
school,  and  thereby  education  would  be 
promoted.  Now,  if  the  managers  wish 
that — if  the  clergyman  is  a  party  to  it — 
and  if  the  school  board  is  willing  to  take 
such  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  more  efficient — why  should  we  pre- 
vent that  from  being  done ;  why  should 
we  object  to  it  being  done?  The  chil- 
dren will  not  suffer,  education  will  gain, 
private  interests  will  be  respected ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  that,  if  you  gave  the  full 
powers  of  the  school  board  to  the  body  to 
be  entrusted  with  compulsory  powers, 
you  would  then  enable  them  to  do 
that  which  would  be  a  very  great 
benefit  to  education.  "Well,  Sir,  I  have 
abeady  mentioned  that  Th«  Standard 
newspaper  has  expressed  an  opinion 
that  my  BUI  is  a  reckless  and  violent 
one.  I  should  not  make  reference  to 
what  is  stated  in  the  newspapers,  if  it 
were  not  that  I  am  a&aid  there  is  a 
mistaken  notion  abroad  as  to  what 
my  Bill  really  is.  Tht  Standard  says 
that — 

"Every  proposal  coming  from  Mr.  Dixon 
must  W  re^^arded  with  vigilant  distrust  and 
obstinate  suspicion." 

I  invite  criticism,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
deserve  distrust  and  suspicion.  But  is 
it  true  that  this  Bill  is  a  reckless  and  a 
violent  measure  ?  What  is  it  ?  And  I 
would  ask  the  House  to  consider,  not 
only  what  it  is,  but  what  such  a  BiU, 
coming  firom  such  a  quarter  as  the 
National  Education  League  might  have 
been.  This  Bill  is  a  Bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  direct  compulsion 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  that  is 
a  measure  about  which  there  is  a  gene- 
ral concurrence.  [An  hon.  Meubek  : 
Where  ?]  Well,  everywhere.  It  is 
carried  out  in  the  towns  now.  ["No, 
no ! "]  Is  not  compulsion  carried  out  in 
our  large  towns?  Then,  the  Bill  pro- 
poses as  machinery  for  carrying  out 
compulsion  by  school  boards,  or  some 
representative  body.  This  machinery, 
as  I  have  already  shown,  would  not 
cost  the  country  more  than  Id.  in 
the  pound ;  and  anyone  who  will  re- 
flect upon  the  probable  operation  of  the 
Bill  will  see  that  it  is  very  unlikely, 
for  some  time  to  come,  that  there  wiU 
be  many  transfers  made  under  it.  I 
think  there  will  be  some,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  mentioned;  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  number  of  transfers  at  first 
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will  be  small,  and  the  absorption,  as  it 
is  called,  of  the  voluntary  schools  in  the 
national  system  will,  under  this  Bill,  be 
very  slow  and  very  gradual,  and  will 
never  take  place,  except  when  there  is 
an  agreement  among  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. In  reference  to  existing  schools, 
the  Bill  gives  no  power  to  interfere  with 
them.  You  cannot  enter  the  school, 
you  cannot  control  the  managers,  and 
you  cannot  injure  it  in  any  way  what- 
ever. I  would  also  say  that  there  is 
no  attack  whatsoever  made  in  this 
Bill  upon  the  religious  teaching  in 
our  elementary  schools  in  the  coun- 
try. The  subject  is  not  referred  to, 
and  it  cannot  be  brought  forward  as 
being,  in  any  degree  an  emanation  from 
this  Bill.  But,  Sir,  what  might  I  have 
proposed  to  the  House  ?  There  is  one 
thing  I  might  have  proposed — perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  proposed  it,  at  any  rate 
some  people  think  so — namely,  that,  for 
the  protection  of  Nonconformist  chil- 
dren, which,  in  some  parts  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  are  a  numerous  body, 
there  should  be  a  board  school  within  the 
reach  of  every  child.  That  proposal  is 
one  which  was  made  years  ago  by  the 
Wesleyans ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  unreasonable  in  making  such 
a  proposition.  At  any  rate,  what  was  said 
during  the  discussions  on  the  2dth  clause 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford,  and  quoted  throughout 
the  country,  about  the  right  of  children 
to  choose  the  school  to  which  they  could 
go  for  that  kind  of  teaching  which  they 
preferred — I  think  that  right  of  choice, 
which  was  so  much  thrown  at  us  a  few 
years  ag^,  is  an  indication  that  even 
our  opponents  think  there  are  very 
strong  grounds — and  reasonable  grounds 
— for  saying  that  Nonconformist  children 
also  ought  to  have  the  right  of  exercising 
that  right  of  free  choice.  But  I  do  not 
ask  that.  I  do  not  go  so  far;  I  am  so  mo- 
derate in  my  proposals  to  the  House — I 
believe  I  am  wise  in  being  moderate, 
but  still  I  am  moderate.  I  might  have 
gone  further,  because  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  think  that  the  old- 
fashioned  English  rule  of  taxation  and 
representation,  going  together,  ought  to 
be  applied  even  to  that  local  institution 
— the  elementary  school.  And  there  are 
some  people  who  advocate  now,  and  will 
hereafter  advocate,  the  propriety  of  say- 
ing that  there  should  be  no  Govern- 
ment Grant  made  to  any  school  that  is 


not  under  the  control  of  the  tax-payer. 
But  I  do  not  make  any  such  proposition 
— nothing  of  the  kind.  If  I  did,  there 
might  be  some  colour  for  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made.  But  I  might  have 
gone  even  further  still.  I  might  have  said 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  all  reli- 
gious instruction  should  be  excluded  from 
Government  schools,  when  the  schools 
should  be  purely  secular,  and  when  reli- 
gious instruction  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  action  of  the  Churches.  I  believe  there 
is  a  very  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  that  proposal.  I  believe  that  religion 
would  gain.  But  I  do  not  ask  for  that ; 
because  I  wish  to  propose  to  the  House 
a  measure  which  might  pass  at  once,  as 
being  a  measure  which  the  times  and 
the  country  call  for.  But  these  propo- 
sitions, which  I  have  mentioned,  but 
which  I  have  not  introduced  into  this  Bill, 
are  propositions  which  will  come  before 
the  country,  and  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  United  States  of  America 
we  find  already  schools  that  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  people.  In  Switzer- 
land, in  1874,  when  they  revised  their 
Constitution,  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  that  revised  Constitution  was  that  the 
Cantons  should  provide  primary  instruc- 
tion which  should  be  obligatory,  free, 
and  placed  exclusively  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  civil  authority.  In  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  they  are  progressing 
rapidly  in  the  same  direction.  Therefore, 
when  I  am  aware  that  these  opinions 
have  not  only  been  carried  out  in  those 
colonies,  in  America,  and  in  Switzerland, 
but  that  they  are  advocated  by  many 
persons  of  great  weight  in  this  country 
— and  yet  when  Imerely  ask  thatwe  shall 
now  pass  a  measure  for  compulsion,  which 
the  country  has  shown  itself  to  be  fully 
prepared  for,  to  be  carried  out  by  a  body 
of  representative  men'[already  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  and  adopted 
with  the  unanimous  approbation  of  this 
House,  and  found  to  work  Veil  for  6  or 
6  years,  I  think  I  am  proposing  a 
measure  which,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  it,  cannot  be  described  as  other- 
wise than  a  very  reasonable  measure. 
The  Standard  says  that  a  proposal  coming 
from  me  is  to  be  regarded  with  distrust 
and  suspicion.  Well,  Sir,  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  something  else  that 
may  be  regarded  by  this  House  with 
distrust  and  suspicion;  and  that  is, 
that  policy  of  apathy  and  of  obstruction, 
which  prevents  a  great  question  of  this 
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kind  &om  being  actively  proceeded  with 
by  the  House — a  question,  which,  I 
think,  more  than  any  other  question 
that  can  be  brought  before  this  House, 
concems  the  future  prosperity  of  this 
great  country.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — iMr.  Dixon.) 

Me.  SANDFOED,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months,  said,  he  was  opposed  to  com- 
pulsion, not  because  it  emanated  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Dixon) ;  he  should  oppose  it  even  if  it 
came  &om  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Viscount  Sandon).  He 
opposed  it  not  as  a  matter  of  statis' 
tics,  but  of  principle,  for,  much  as  hS 
valued  education,  lie  valued  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  more.  He  believed  the 
father  of  a  family  was  the  best  guardian 
of  the  interests  of  his  family ;  and  that, 
though  in  some  cases  a  parent  might  be 
erroneous  in  judgment,  and  in  others 
neglectful,  yet,  generally  speaking,  the 
interests  of  the  family  woiud  be  better 
consulted  by  its  natural  head  than  by 
the  State,  which  would  be  a  very  bad 
substitute.  For  his  part  he  could  not 
see  how  far  State  interference  was  to  be 
carried,  once  it  was  begun.  There  were 
people  who  wished  the  State  to  step  in 
and  say  what  we  were  to  eat,  drink,  and 
put  on ;  and  although,  i;i  many  cases, 
individuals  might  form  erroneous  opi- 
nions on  these  matters,  still  it  was  far 
better  that  the  State  should  leave  to  a 
free  people  the  free  exercise  of  a  free,  if 
erroneous,  opinion.  There  was  a  great 
difference  between  permissive  compul- 
sion as  it  at  present  existed  and  compul- 
sory compulsion,  such  as  was  proposed 
by  the  Bui.  Under  the  present  system 
the  persons  elected  could  consult  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  the  district ;  but 
under  the  Bill  before  the  House,  they 
would  be  forced  to  adopt  the  system  of 
compulsion,  however  distasteful  it  might 
be  to  the  neighbourhood.  Even  now 
compulsion  had  become  so  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  that — as 
in  the  case  of  Devonport — the  magis- 
trates did  not  enforce  the  bye-laws,  be- 
cause they  were  so  distasteful.  That 
ptate  of  things  existed  in  other  towns  in 
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England.  If  anything  were  needed  to 
prove  that  the  system  of  compulsion 
was  not  popular  it  was  tifforded  by  the 
fact  that  the  London  School  Board  ex- 
penditure for  carrying  out  the  compul- 
sory bye-laws  was  increasing  year  tdter 
year.  He  objected  to  the  principle  of 
compulsion  not  only  as  .violating  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  but  also  because 
it  was  a  dangerous  interference  with  the 
labour  market ;  and  in  reference  to  the 
point  he  had  received  a  communication 
m)m  the  Maldon  Union,  beting  him  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it. 
As  one  of  the  few  Sepresentatives  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  in  that  House,  he 
asserted  that  the  feelings  of  that  class 
were  very  much  opposed  to  compulsion, 
and  he  contended  that  social  progress 
and  moral  improvement  would  be  less 
promoted  by  having  a  whole  family  in 
the  workhouse,  than  by  having  one  of 
the  children  at  work  instead  of  at  school. 
The  principles  that  he  advocated  were 
those  avowed  some  years  ago  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tiiie  Member  for 
Birmingham — namely,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  those 
who  could  not  afford  it  a  sound  educa- 
tion, in  order  that  those  who  Hked  might 
avail  themselves  of  it  for  their  children, 
and  he  objected  to  Algebra,  Latin, 
French,  and  German  being  taught  to 
poor  children  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours.  Champagne  and  truffles 
were  good  enough  things  in  their  way ; 
but  he  was  not  going — neither  was  it 
necessary — to  g[ive  them  to  paupers ;  but 
that  was  precisely  an  analogous  case  to 
teaching  Algebra,  Latin,  German,  and 
French  to  persons  who  did  not  require 
such  instruction,  and  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  Any  G^ovemment 
which  should  appeal  to  the  South  of 
England  upon  this  question  would  carry 
the  whole  of  the  constituencies  witli 
them.  Apart  altogether,  however,  from 
the  principle  of  compidsion,  the  Bill 
was  open  to  objection,  inasmuch  as  it 
dealt  with  the  transfer  of  denominational 
schools.  Now,  he  had  always  under- 
stood by  the  Act  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bradford,  that 
these  schools  were  not  to  be  swept  away, 
but  only  supplemented.  But  the  Bill 
under  discussion  would  sap  and  under- 
mine every  denominational  school  in  the 
country.  He  apprehended  that  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  education  was  to  teach 
the  poor  to  work,  and  that  the  House 
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had  a  right  to  ask  not  only  which  sys- 
tem gave  the  soundest,  but  also  which 
gave  the  most  religious,  education.  Those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  Board  system  in  South  London 
informed  him  that  its  result  had  been  to 
disorganize  the  whole  of  the  children 
— the  girl^  were  unwilling  to  enter  ser- 
vice, and  the  boys  were  unwilling  to 
work.  He  considered  it  a  most  dan- 
gerous thing  to  convert  a  nation  of 
labourers  into  a  nation  of  clerks.  There 
was  no  greater  proof  of  the  decay  of  a 
country  than  when  its  inhabitants  de- 
spised manual  labour.  Our  colonies 
were  constantly  sajdng — "  Send  us  la- 
bourers, but,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not 
send  us  clerks."  The  hon.  Member  had 
referred  to  the  comparative  cost  of  the 
two  systems ;  but  his  figures  were  very 
different  from  his  (Mr.  Sandford's).  He 
found  from  an  estimate  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him  that  the  cost  of  school 
board  education  amounted  to  £2  1 1«.  3d. 
per  head,  while  in  denominational  schools 
the  cost  was  only  £1  10«.  2d.  In  the 
metropolis  the  school  board  rate  had 
risen  to  4id.  in  the  pound — ^more  than 
double  the  income  tax — and  was  likely 
to  increase.  Was  that  to  be  taken  as 
any  proof  of  the  small  expense  which 
parishes  throughout  the  country  were 
likely  to  incur  if  they  had  these  school 
boards  thrust  upon  them  ?  Such  an  in- 
crease must  necessarily  lead  to  a  reaction 
against  a  system  which  taught  children 
.^gebra,  Latin,  French,  and  German  at 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers.  He  left 
it  to  hon.  Members  opposite  to  show  how 
a  sound  education  could  be  promoted  by 
subverting  denominational  schools,  and 
how  universal  compulsion  was  com- 
patible with  individual  freedom. 

Sib  JOHN  SCOUEFIELD  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon 
this  day  six  months." — {Mr.  Sandford.) 

Mb.  MOBLEY  said,  that  having  been 
from  the  first  a  member  of  the  London 
School  Board,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  compulsion.  He 
was  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  the  spirit 
of  moderation  which  had  characterized 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Sandford)  who  moved  the 
Amendment,  the  more  so  as  he  felt  that 


on  this  subject  there  must  be  some  com- 
promise on  both  sides  if  the  question 
was  to  be  satisfactorily  settled.  As  some 
reflections  had  been  cast  upon  the  School 
Board,  he  begged  to  offer  a  few  statistics, 
proving, that  exceeding  advantage  had 
resulted  &om  the  exercise  of  compulsion. 
Since  the  Spring  of  1871  the  total  in- 
crease in  the  average  attendance  in 
efficient  schools  was  114,196,  of  which 
an  increase  of  35,189  had  taken  place 
in  voluntary  schools,  and  78,607  in 
Board  schools — whether  new  or  trans- 
ferred. In  other  words  the  increase  in 
the  average  attendance  had  amounted  to 
65  per  cent.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
action  of  the  visitors  had  been  tyranni- 
cal. Now,  as  member  for  the  City 
division,  it  had  been  his  duty  to  summon 
nearly  300  parents,  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  their  children  were  playing 
about  the  streets ;  but  he  had  never  had 
occasion  to  bring  one  of  that  number 
before  a  magistrate,  having  in  some  way 
been  able  to  compromise  the  matter. 
In  the  large  proportion  of  cases  he 
found  those  people  were  rather  the 
objects  of  sympathy  than  of  compul- 
sion ;  and  by  giving  the  option  of  night- 
schools,  half-time,  or  by  affording  a 
little  delay,  he  found  the  parents  had 
been  induced  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  That  had  been  the  result  of 
kindly  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  ease  off 
the  difficulty.  But  he  felt  something 
must  be  done  to  get  these  children  into 
school.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  no 
idea  that  one  stereotyped  system  would 
do  for  the  whole  country,  although  they 
would  have  to  adopt  compulsion  for  the 
agricultural  districts.  On  the  whole, 
the  School  Board  up  to  the  present  time 
had  issued  4,500  summonses,  of  which 
number  only  21  cases  had  been  dis- 
missed by  the  magistrate.  That,  surely, 
was  a  sufficient  vindication  from  the 
charges  of  violence  and  harshness  which 
had  rather  recklessly,  he  thought,  been 
brought  against  the  Boetrd.  It  was 
essential  that  those  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  schools  should  be  armed  with 
power,  but  he  also  maintained  that  gentle 
and  Mndly  treatment  should  always  be 
exercised.  He  could  appeal  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
(Viscount  Sandon) — who  for  two  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  from 
whom  he  could  say  he  had  rarely  differed 
— whether  there  bM  not  been  much  time, 
thoiight,  and  attention  devoted  by  the 
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Board  to  this  subject,  which,  he  believed 
■was  tending  very  much  to  the  solution 
of  the  question.  He  had  no  misgiving 
as  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  School 
Board.  It  was  the  system  of  the  future, 
they  might  depend  on  it.  If  they 
could  only  get  rid  of  their  ecclesiasti- 
cal preferences,  a  fit  and  common 
ground  might  easUy  be  found.  A  good 
deal  had  been  said  about  the  ex- 
penses of  the  London  School  Board. 
The  average  expense  during  the  six 
years,  of  which  nearly  one  had  to  be 
worked  out,  would  be  about  lid.  in  the 
pound.  The  precepts  had  been  in  1871 
something  under  ^d. ;  in  1872  a  trifle 
in  excess  of  f(f. ;  in  1873  again  id. ;  in 
1874,  IK;  in  1875,  3d.;  and  in  1876, 
4Ji.  They  were  now,  he  believed, 
coming  to  the  end  of  their  expenditure. 
They  had  a  magnificent  system  of  schools 
— erected  no  doubt  at  a  great  cost,  but 
they  were  not  built  for  a  day,  but  for 
future  generations ;  and  although  in  some 
instances  there  might  have  been  un- 
necessary expenditure,  on  the  whole,  the 
School  Board  had  been  most  successful  in 
these  buildings,  and  in  carrying  out  a 
system  of  education  which  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  compete  with  in  volun- 
tary schools.  The  teaching  was  sound, 
thorough  secular  teaching  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  and  mir  reasonable 
explanations,  without  Catechisms  or  de- 
nominational dogma.  He  heartily  sup- 
ported the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birmingham,  although  he 
was  not  prepared  to  adopt  it  entirely,  as 
it  would  require  alteration  in  some  of  its 
details.  He  supported  it  because  it  em- 
bodied a  principle  which  would  be  of 
great  value  to  those  who  were  seeking 
to  get  children  into  the  schools. 

Mr.  BIELEY  said,  he  would  admit 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Dixon)  had  shown  great  modera- 
tion in  his  speech,  and  it  had  even  been 
exceeded  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bristol  (Mr.  Morley),  who  spoke  with 
great  authority  as  a  member  of  the 
London  School  Board.  He  hoped  the 
tone  of  moderation  which  had  charac- 
terized the  debate  would  be  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  discussion,  for  he  be- 
lieved there  was  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  House  as  to 
the  importance  of  some  degree  at  least 
of  compulsion  with  reference  to  elemen- 
tary education.  Above  all  things,  it  was 
essential  that  in  carrying  out  those  com- 
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pulsory  powers,  it  should  be  done  with 
the  greatest  moderation,  and  a  due  re- 
gard should  be  had  to  the  feelings  and 
necessities  of  those  who  came  under  the 
law,  for  a  great  deal  of  popular  dislike 
would  have  to  be  overcome  before  the 
people  of  this  country  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  their  use.  In  the  time  of  at- 
tendance also  some  consideration  should 
be  given  beyond  the  bye-laws  themselves. 
The  prejudice  against  compulsion  was 
not  confined  to  the  families  who  were 
immediately  subjected  to  it,  but  often 
extended  to  the  neighbourhood  where  it 
was  arbitrarily  exercised.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  spoke  of  the 
small  expense  of  school  boards,  but  he 
appeared  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  schools.  The 
particular  cases  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  were  familiar  to 
him  —  he  had  heard  them  all  cited 
before  in  this  House.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  suggested  that,  in  towns,  cor- 
porations should  have  the  power  of 
compidsion.  Now,  members  of  corpo- 
rations were  elected  simply  for  the  ordi- 
nary municipal  duties,  and  it  would 
be  highly  objectionable  to  introduce  into 
municipal  elections  the  elements  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  strife.  It  was  said  that 
the  great  grievance  felt  by  Nonconfor- 
mist parents  was  that  their  children 
should  be  educated  at  Church  schools. 
He  thought  they  had  long  ago  got  rid 
of  that  bugbear,  for  in  1870  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford (the  author  of  the  Education  mea- 
sure) stated  that  he  had  found  very  little 
reason  to  attach  any  weight  to  such 
allegations.  In  his  (Mr.  Birley's)  expe- 
rience he  had  found  very  little  reason 
to  give  credit  to  such  a  charge.  He 
did  not  say  there  had  not  been  cases 
of  indiscreet  clergymen ;  but  in  many 
alleged  instances  of  indiscretion  he  be- 
lieved, if  they  had  all  the  facts  before 
them,  they  would  be  found  to  present  a 
very  different  complexion.  He  would 
only  say  this,  that  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  talked  of  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  Nonconformists, 
because  they  had  not  confidence  even  in 
the  Conscience  Clause,  he  must  ask  them 
to  remember  that  Churchmen  also  had 
conscientious  scruples;  and,  in  many 
cases,  objected  to  send  their  children  to 
schools  where  there  was  no  religious  in- 
struction. It  would  be  well,  therefore, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
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should  induce  his  friends  to  reconcile 
their  system  of  school  management  re- 
specting religious  education  with  the 
feelings  and  conscience  of  the  coimtry. 
The  two  principles  of  this  Bill  were  the 
general  enforcement  of  education  and 
the  universal  establishment  of  school 
boards.  He  (Mr.  Birley)  hoped  the 
House  would  not  agree  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  not  on  account  of 
the  principle  of  compulsion,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  proposed  universal  estab- 
lishment of  school  boards,  to  which  he 
could  not  consent.  So  far  from  beUeving 
them  to  be  the  system  of  the  future,  he 
doubted  not  that  in  many  of  them  their 
imperfections  and  short-comings  would 
before  many  years  necessitate  the  calling 
into  operation  the  coercive  sections  which 
were  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1870. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  had  a 
strong  conviction  that  that  was  the  last 
time  the  House  would  discuss  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape.  A  good  deal  of  in- 
convenience was  caused  to  both  sides  of 
the  House  by  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment measure  had  not  been  introduced; 
but,  BO  far  as  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion was  concerned,  it  was  affirmed 
by  the  House  and  the  country,  and 
he  hoped  the  Government  would  bring 
in  a  Bill  making  it  universal.  The 
principle  was  becoming  the  rule  in 
all  civilized  nations.  France  had  prac- 
tically adopted  it ;  Bussia  was  trying  it ; 
Italy  had  declared  it  part  of  its  pro- 
gramme; Switzerland  and  Germany 
were  maldng  great  sacrifices  to  raise  the 
character  of  their  education  and  make 
compulsion  universal,  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation having  two  years  ago  surren- 
dered its  cantonal  rights  in  order  to 
effect  the  purpose,  li  hon.  Members 
would  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
compulsory  bye-laws  of  theLondon  School 
Board  they  would  support  them  loyally 
in  their  noble  and  patriotic  attempts  to 
improve  a  large  proportion  of  the  most 
wretched  population  in  the  world.  The 
Home  Secretary,  during  the  Becess, 
declared  himself  most  absolutely  for  the 
application  of  compulsion.  The  most 
decisive  evidence  on  the  subject  was 
furnished  by  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Employment  of  Children 
in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Four 
of  tiie  six  Members  who  signed  the 
Beport  were  strong  supporters  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  were  in 
favour  of  the  present  Bill.    They  ex- 


amined 700  witnesses;  they  prosecuted 
their  inquiries  in  both  rural  districts  and 
manufacturing  centres;  and  their  con- 
clusion was  that  justice,  expediency,  and 
consistency  alike  required  that  the  at- 
tendance at  school  should  be  enforced 
by  law,  whether  they  were  at  work 
or  not,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
distinction  made  between  children  in 
the  rural  and  manufacturing  districts. 
Surely,  then,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
question  of  the  application  of  compulsion 
was  authoritatively  settled  ;  and  he  did 
not  see  how  Her  Majesty's  Government 
could  get  rid  of  it.  Those  who  supposed 
that  the  carrying  out  of  compulsion 
meant  in  all  cases  the  dragging  of  chil- 
dren before  the  magistrates  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
work  was  being  actually  done  under  the 
system  instituted  by  the  London  School 
Board  when  the  noble  Lord  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  (Viscount  San- 
don)  and  Lord  Lawrence  were  members 
of  the  Board.  He  recently  attended  in 
Spitalfields  a  meeting  of  a  School-Board 
committee,  before  which  there  were 
summoned  50  or  60  parents,  chiefly 
women  ;  their  cases  were  inquired  into 
with  patience  and  kindness:  the  com- 
mittee exercised  a  moral  influence,  the 
value  of  which  was  not  to  be  over-esti- 
mated; questions  of  wages  and  means 
were  gone  into;  in  some  cases  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Board  should  pay  the 
fees,  and  in  others,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  compulsion  was  deferred 
and  in  all  cases,  except  one,  the  parents 
were  glad  to  do  what  was  required  of 
them.  The  one  exception  was  a  man  of 
the  Bill  Sykes  class,  who  had  just  come 
out  of  prison,  and  who  set  the  School 
Board  at  defiance ;  and  no  one  would 
contend  that  such  a  man  should  be 
permitted  to  allow  his  child  to  run  about 
the  streets.  The  chaplain  of  Newgate 
said — "  The  surest  road  to  Newgate  is 
the  street ;"  and  the  School  Board  of 
London  was  doing  more  to  keep  children 
out  of  the  streets  and  out  of  Newgate 
than  any  other  institution.  He  strongly 
deprecated  the  attacks  made  upon  the 
London  School  Board,  whose  members 
comprised  the  leading  philanthropists 
and  citizens  of  the  metropolis,  and  he 
asked  hon.  Members  not  to  believe  the 
charges  which  were  brought  so  reck- 
lessly against  that  Board.  When  it  was 
remembered  who  the  members  of  the 
London  School  Board  were  now,  and 
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that  among  its  earlier  members  who 
began  the  work  were  the  noble  Lord  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Lord 
Lawrence,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  W.  H.  Smith),  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bristol  (Mr.  Morley),  tiie  charges 
that  were  made  so  recUessly  ought  not 
to  be  entertained ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  noble  Lord  the  Vice 
President  had  always  repelled  them  in  a 
proper  spirit.  The  objections  to  com- 
pulsion were  mainly  objections  to  the 
machinery  of  the  school  board,  which 
might  be  improved.  He  did  not  deny 
that  school-board  elections  were  too 
costly  and  frequent,  not  through  any 
fault  of  the  boards  themselves,  but  be- 
cause Parliament  had  not  consolidated 
the  local  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
local  government.  He  ooula  not  see 
why  there  should  not  be  one  local  elec- 
tion annually  for  the  members  of  all 
local  boards  and  authorities.  When 
hon.  Oentlemen  urged  that  some  other 
means  than  school  boards  should  be 
adopted,  he  would  ask  whether  anything 
like  an  educational  police  could  supply 
that  tender  application  of  compulsion  and 
produce  that  great  moral  result  which 
was  now  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
school  boards?  He  might  mention  in 
proof  of  this,  that  the  Sheffield  School 
Board  had  been  so  unanimous  that  in 
six  years  he  did  not  think  there  had 
been  half-a-dozen  divisions ;  and  with  a 
total  absence  of  the  ecclesiastical  ele- 
ment— thanks  to  the  influence  of  a 
shrewd  and  sensible  vicar — it  had  had  no 
religious  difficulty.  It  had  in  six  years, 
besides  considerably  advancing  the  status 
of  education  in  the  town  generally, 
raised  the  average  attendance  from 
12,000  to  27,614,  which  was  a  net  in- 
crease of  120  per  cent ;  only  937  parents 
had  been  summoned  before  the  magis- 
trates; and  the  members  had  founded 
scholarships  by  means  of  which  boys 
could  go  from  the  board  schools  to 
higher  schools.  The  vice  president  of 
the  board  was  about  to  expend  £15,000 
in  founding  University  buildings  for  the 
borough  of  Sheffield  in  connection  with 
the  school  board.  Could  anything  but  a 
school  board  have  brought  about  such 
results?  Another  instance  of  Univer- 
sity extension  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  secretary  of  the  trades 
unions  of  Sheffield  last  winter  received 
the  certificate  from  Cambridge  for  pass- 
ing the  second-class  examination  in  po- 
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litical^economy.  That  was  a  new  feature 
in  the  history  of  Sheffield  and  trades 
unionism,  and  all  this  stimulus  was 
owing  to  the  public- spirited  action  of 
the  school  bou^.  Again,  the  London 
School  Board  had  done  more  to  benefit 
the  metropolis  than  any  other  institu- 
tion, and  he  was  ashamed  to  hear 
complaints  about  its  cost.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  it  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  expenditure  at  ^i-, 
which  would  probably  cost  some  hon. 
Members  £10  and  others  £6  a-year. 
Well,  they  paid  twice  or  thrice  the 
amount  in  sewer  rates,  and  in  1874 
the  gas  and  water  rates  amounted 
to  40  times  the  sum  levied  by  the  School 
Board.  In  fact  these  payments  were 
only  equal  to  what  they  were  willing  to 
spend  in  some  trifling  amusement,  or  for 
their  daughters  to  walk  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Chardens.  It  was  not  worthy  of 
the  House  to  complain  of  the  cost  of 
education.  While  the  poot  rates  of  the 
country  amounted  to  11  per  cent  of  the 
property  on  which  they  were  levied, 
school-board  rates  amounted  to  less  than 
IJ  per  cent.  Let  them  consider  the  cost 
of  pauperism  and  crime.  The  reports  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
chaplains  to  the  Liverpool  prisons 
showed  a  diminution  of  85  per  cent 
during  one  year  in  juvenile  crime,  and 
the  chaplains  stated  that  it  s^med  to 
them  as  if  compulsory  education  would 
have  the  effect  of  minimizing,  if  not  of 
extinguishing,  juvenile  crime,  and  juve- 
nile crime  led  as  a  rule  to  adult  crime. 
If  this  rich  nation  could  aflEbrd  to  raise 
£100,000,000  a-year  in  Imperial  and 
local  taxation,  andtospend  £100,000,000 
in  drink,  and  could  not  afford  to  spare 
£3,000,000  or  £4,000,000  for  education 
it  would  be  highly  discreditable.  The 
principle  of  compulsion  being  conceded, 
the  Government  could  not  now  recede 
from  that  principle,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was  one  of  machinery.  It  should 
surely  be  that  which  would  apply  the 
principle  of  compulsion  with  the  utmost 
consideration  and  care,  and  should  be  a 
representative  body,  and  he  did  not  think 
they  could  ever  hope  to  apply  it  in  that 
way,  except  by  a  school  board.  He 
therefore  supported  the  Bill. 

Sib  JOHN  SCOURFIELD  hoped 
that  be  should  not  depart  from  the  tone 
of  moderation  which  had  characterized 
this  discussion.  This  moderation  had 
been  very  conspicuous  indeed,  for  it  ap- 
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proved  school  boards  wiiihoiit  ezpennT<e 
Bchools,  oompnlBion  if  it  were  adopted 
without  being  made  disagreeable,  and 
seculaar  education  provided  that  Bible- 
teaching  might  be  introduced.  In  short, 
it  seemed  to  him  very  like  the  plaj  of 
Hamlet  -mXti  the  piurt  of  Hamlet  left  out 
He  was  afraid  these  happy  visions  would 
not  be  realized,  and  that  they  were  far 
off  the  time  when  there  would  be  gene- 
ral agreement  on  those  points.  The 
horn.  Member  who  rooke  last  (Mr.  Mun- 
deUa)  said  that  the  London  School  Board 
could  not  be  accused  of  extravagance ; 
but  he  (Sir  John  Scourfield)  had  been 
furnished  with  a  list  of  charees  which 
led  him  to  a  different  conclusion.  The 
amounts  disbursed  by  the  Board  in  en- 
forcing compulsion  and  in  legal  expenses 
had  grown  largely,  and  their  distribu- 
tion might  account  for  the  zeal  of  some 
persons  in  school-board  work.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  London  School  Board  was 
spoken  of  as  being  only  4}<^  in  the 
pound;  but  when  the  Education  Bill  was 
first  introduced  an  impression  prevailed, 
in  consequence  of  the  speeches  delivered 
in  that  House,  that  Zd.  in  the  pound 
would  be  the  charge.  Here,  then,  was 
&n  increase  of  50  per  cent.  He  should 
like  to  know  what  hon.  Members  would 
8*y  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
exceeded  his  Estimates  in  a  similar  de- 
gree. It  was  very  easy  for  the  advo- 
cates of  school  boards  to  say  that  the 
expenditure  was  small ;  but  was  it  so  ? 
It  was  very  well  for  those  who  had  not 
to  pay  for  it  to  say  so.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  rate  was  levied  on 
a  limited  portion  of  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  if  an  income  tax  had  been 
imposed,  it  would  have  practically  tested 
the  sinoerity  of  the  Gentlemen  who  spoke 
of  smadl  expenditure.  The  voluntary 
schools  of  the  country  had  not  had  fair 
play.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  Hhe 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  £. 
Porster)  had  said  that  the  piinoiple  of 
his  measure  was  to  supplement  the 
voluntary  schools.  That  principle  had 
not  been  carried  into  practice,  for  in 
many  instances  they  had  been  suffocated. 
The  demand  for  voluntary  schools  had 
been  great;  but  the  school  boards  wished 
to  see  their  own  system  prevail.  He 
oould  speak  most  positively  as  to  the 
vnaecessary  demand  for  increase  of  ac- 
oofflmodation.  The  provision  of  this 
extra  accommodation  mvolved  a  lai^ 
{unonnt  of  expenditure.    School-houses 


had  been  erected  at  a  large  expense, 
and  he  saw  that  at  Dorchester  a  school 
had  been  erected  ciq>able  of  accommo- 
dating 1,200  children,  and  that  they 
oould  not  get  more  than  600  to  attend 
it.  People  talked  about  educational  ex- 
penditure being  small.  In  a  parish  in 
which  he  held  a  small  property  the 
proprietors  had  contributed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3«.  in  the  pound  for  an  edu- 
cational purpose.  He 'should  like  to  see 
the  face  of  the  philosopher  who  was 
called  on  to  pay  8«.  in  the  pound  for 
income  tax  for  such  a  puraose.  Cer- 
tainly he  would  not  be  one  of  the  laugh- 
ing philosophers.  Having  risen  to  second 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Maldon  (Mr.  Sandford),  he  wished  to 
say  a  few  words  with  reference  to  the 
question  of  compulsory  powei«.  He  had 
always,  from  the  beginning,  been  op- 
posed to  these  powers  of  ccnnpulsion.  It 
was  all  very  well  to  say  that  for  the  pre- 
sent these  powers  were  exercised  with 
great  forbearance,  but  people  felt  that 
compulsion  was  on  its  trial ;  and  that 
when  once  the  principle  was  established 
a  rigorous  system  would  grow  up,  for 
it  was  capable  of  inflicting  very  gre&t 
hardship.  He  had  no  doubt  that  if  the 
compulsory  system  were  enforced,  it 
would  be  very  interesting  to  ladies  to 
attend  on  Saturday  nights  and  see  the 
children  all  washed.  When  people  spoke 
of  compulsion  they  spoke  of  some  mea- 
siire  of  compulsion,  but  it  was  impor- 
tant to  know  what  degree  of  integer- 
ence  was  implied.  The  question  of  the 
employment  of  the  police  had  been 
mooted,  but  there  would  be  a  very 
general  feeling  against  employing  the 
police  in  educational  matters.  Such  a 
course  would  bring  the  police  into  g^at 
disfavour  in  the  country  at  large.  If 
they  had  not  the  police,  they  must  have 
Inspectors  for  this  purpose;  but  the 
country  had  already  so  many  Inspectors 
that  it  would  hardly  wish  for  more.  He 
also  objected  to  bye-laws  that  gave  the 
power  of  imprisonment.  That  was  a 
very  strong  measure.  People  often  re- 
spited interference  in  the  sending  of 
their  children  to  school ;  but  he  did  not 
see  why  a  man  was  to  be  sent  to  pri- 
son because  he  gave  a  surly  answer,  or 
because  his  manners  were  not  agree- 
able. The  case  had  recently  been  cited 
of  an  infant  school-room  which  had 
been  opened  at  Chelsea,  where  the  at- 
tendance was  at  first  five,  then  it  dwindled 
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to  four,  and  subsequenily  rose  to  eleven. 
Could  they  expect  that  the  ratepayers 
would  submit  tranquilly  to  such  burdens 
when  they  saw  that  the  practical  results 
of  education  were  so  small  in  proportion 
to  the  expense  incurred?  Bricks  and 
mortar  did  not  constitute  education. 
There  were  those  who  wished  to  pay  for 
results ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  plan  might  work  great  hardship, 
for  it  depended  very  much  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  children  with  whom  the 
teachers  had  to  deal.  Altogether  he 
did  not  see  anything  in  the  present  sys- 
tem either  so  useful,  so  agreeable,  or  so 
satisfactory  as  to  justify  Parliament  in 
giving  additional  compulsory  powers. 
There  was  nothing  more  to  be  depre- 
cated, or  that  the  people  resented  more 
than  minute  and  vexatious  interference. 
The  world  was  so  constituted  that  it  did 
not  like  disagreeable  people,  and  cer- 
tainly the  people  connected  with  the 
administration  of  education  seemed  to 
have  the  art  of  making  themselves  more 
disagreeable  than  any  other  persons  in 
the  kingdom,  and  created  by  their  cor- 
respondence and  otherwise  a  gte&t  and 
unnecessary  amount  of  exasperation.  It 
was  very  easy  for  an  examiner  to  puzzle 
an  examinee ;  but  the  examinee  might 
be  found,  in  many  instances,  to  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  examiner. 
There  were  persons  who  were  fond  of 
expressing  their  sentiments  on  educa- 
tion in  such  a  way  that  they  treated 
others  with  a  very  great  deal  of  dis- 
courtesy. If  hon.  Members  desired  to 
extend  education  they  must  respect  what 
was  the  average  feeling  of  the  country ; 
and  over-interference  would  create  a 
prejudice  against  boards  of  education 
which  must  prove  most  fatal.  For  these 
reasons  he  cordially  supported  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Me.  WYKEHAM-MAETIN  agreed 
as  to  the  evils  caused  when  the  police 
were  employed  to  hunt  children  to  school. 
He  should  not  have  ventured  to  take 
part  in  the  debate,  unless  his  own  posi- 
tion had  been  peculiar.  In  one  large 
agricultural  parish  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  management,  elected 
in  open  vestry ;  and  in  another  parish 
he  happened  to  be  the  school  board,  or 
the  person  who  represented  it.  One 
of  these  parishes  was  in  Kent  and 
the  other  in  Warwickshire;  and  in 
one  case  the  police  were  about  to  look 
up  children  under  the  Agriculturid  Chil- 
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dren  Act,  which  he  regarded  as  a  very 
objectionable  proceeding,  his  opinion 
being  that  they  could  not  employ  a 
less  desirable  force  than  the  police  in 
such  a  duty.  The  agricultural  parishes 
to  which  he  referred  were  very  small, 
and  they  had  no  need  of  police  to  dis- 
charge a  duty  which  they  felt  they  could 
so  much  better  discharge  themselves. 
The  real  question  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider was,  was  education  necessary  for 
those  two  parishes,  or  was  it  not  ?  He 
thought  it  was,  and  that  the  effect  of 
the  existing  system  had  so  far  been 
highly  beneficial ;  and  he.  could  state 
that  so  far  as  the  work  of  teaching  the 
children  was  concerned,  they  had  most 
efficient  schoolmasters  and  mistresses. 
He  remembered  the  time  when  no  boy 
in  those  parishes  could  work  a  sum  except 
on  his  fingers ;  but  since  that  time  they 
had  had  boy&  in  their  schools  who  stood 
and  passed  with  credit  through  competi- 
tive examinations,  and  one  of  them  had 
taken  the  first  place.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  great  drawback  which  was 
complained  of  by  the  masters  of  country 
schools — namely,  the  irreg^arity  of  at- 
tendance of  the  children,  and  it  was  the 
greatest  curse  that  the  friends  of  the 
children  had  to  contend  against.  They 
had,  however,  at  that  moment  600  chil- 
dren in  the  board  school  at  Bochester, 
and  it  was  rumoured  that  it  was  con- 
templated to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Children  Act.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  agricultural  labourers 
were  very  anxious  to  have  compulsory 
education.  "Well,  he  wished  it  were  so ; 
but,  as  far  as  he  had  observed,  it  was 
only  a  minority  who  wished  their  children 
to  go  to  school  at  all.  A  great  majority 
of  agricultural  labourers  were  apathetic, 
if  not  hostile ;  for  in  counties  where  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  the  labour  of 
children,  and  where  their  earnings  were 
a  matter  of  importance  to  their  parents, 
the  question  assumed  a  new  aspect.  In 
Kent,  for  example,  where  fruit  and  hops 
were  grown,  it  was  one  long-continued 
harvest  from  spring  to  winter ;  and  was 
it  right  to  compel  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  a  school  in  the  management 
of  which  they  had  no  voice,  and  the 
master  of  which  they  might  consider  in- 
efficient ?  There  had  been  extravagance, 
no  doubt,  in  carrying  out  the  Education 
Act,  but  it  had  mostly  been  in  bricks  and 
mortar.  The  Education  Department  had, 
for  example,  driven  him  into  an  expendi* 
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tore  of  £250,  when  he  might  juat  as  well 
have  flung  the  money  into  the  Thames. 
Schools  had,  indeed,  been  built  for 
children  who  did  not  exist,  but  when 
the  schools  were  once  built  that  source 
of  outlay  would  not  recur.  However,  the 
mischief  had  been  done,  and  whether  a 
parish  should  be  governed  by  a  school 
board  which  would  in  99  cases  out  of 
100  consist  of  the  same  individuals  who 
now  managed  the  schools,  or  by  a  com- 
mittee, he  did  not  see  why  there  should 
be  a  farthing  more  expense  than  there 
was  before.  With  regard  to  denomina- 
tional schools,  it  had  been  said  that  the 
school  boards  were  anxious  to  discourage 
them ;  but  he  was  enabled  to  say  that 
while  the  board  schools  with  which  he 
was  acquainted  were  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  children,  the  denominational 
schools  did  not  seem  to  have  lost  any  of 
their  children.  They  were  well  sup- 
ported, and  would  continue  to  be  sup- 
ported. One  word  in  conclusion.  His 
Iton.  Friend  opposite  complained  of  the 
^Education  Department;  but  for  his  (Mr. 
Wykeham-Martin's)  part,  it  was  only 
an  act  of  justice  to  say  that,  having  been 
engaged  in  almost  incessant  correspond- 
ence with  it,  he  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  civility  which  he  had  received  from 
the  noble  Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  (Viscount  Sandon),  Sir  Francis 
Bandford,  and  all  connected  with  the 
Department.  This  was  true  also  of  the 
Inspectors,  except  one,  and  he  was  a 
savage  bear  whom  he  should  not  name. 
From  all  the  rest  he  had  received  every 
courtesy. 

Me.  PKLL  regretted  the  debate  that 
had  occurred  that  day,  because  the  whole 
ground  would  have  to  be  gone  over 
again,  and  those  who  took  part  in  the 
debate  were  like  actors  who  were  en- 
gaged in  a  dress  rehearsal.  He  feared 
that  imder  a  school  board  in  an  agricul- 
tural district  the  moat  feeble  excuses 
would  be  accepted  for  the  non-attend- 
ance of  a  child.  With  respect  to  the 
question  generally,  he  understood 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  to  take  the  view  that  school 
bofmls  should  be  established,  and  that 
they  should  be  managed  by  representa- 
tive men,  and  men  representing  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  would  go  to 
those  schools,  and  he  intended  that  all 
those  boards  should  have  bye-laws  and 
compulsory  powers.  But  did  the  hon. 
Member  really  believe  that  in  the  country 
districts,  at  all  events,  and  in  many  of 
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the  suburban  districts,  after  those  com- 
pulsory powers  had  been  in  force  against 
the  working  men,  we  should  not  have 
members  of  ihe  boards  elected  by  the 
parents  with  the  object  of  giving  effect 
to  their  own  views?  No  board  would 
be  of  much  use  which  did  not  consist  of 
men  who  were  real  friends  of  education. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  constitute 
a  school  board  without  giving  them  com- 
pulsory powers,  but  he  feared  that  the 
couptiy  generally  was  not  prepared  to 
accept  this.  He  wished  that  England 
was  like  Scotland,  and  that  there  was  a 
unanimous  instinct  and  an  inborn  feeling 
in  favour  of  education,  such  as  would 
make  a  debate  of  that  land  unnecessary. 
No  doubt  that  time  would  come ;  but 
meanwhile  it  would  be  wise  to  do  nothing 
to  damage  the  cause  of  education  by 
premature  legislation.  In  some  cases 
the  rates,  already  too  high,  had  been 
increased  by  school  boards  paying  the 
school-fees  of  children  whose  parents 
were  weU  able  to  pay  them.  That 
was  the  great  blot  of  the  measure  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford.  As  to  legislation  in 
favour  of  education  for  children  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  he  must  say  that 
they  had  no  assistance  in  favour  of  car- 
rying out  the  law.  Under  the  Factories 
and  the  Workshops  Acts,  children  were 
sent  to  school,  whilst  agricidtural  la- 
bourers, who,  during  the  winter,  sent 
their  children  to  school,  afterwards  found 
the  wages  of  those  children  depreciated 
by  competition  with  children  whose 
parento  had  not  obeyed  the  law  by 
sending  them  to  school.  It  was  painful  to 
see  one's  neighbours  breaking  the  law ; 
but  it  was  not  the  duty  of  children  to 
support  their  parents,  but  the  duty  of 
parents  to  support  their  children.  He 
regretted  that  the  vote  of  the  Premier 
at  Buckinghamshire  Quarter  Sessions, 
when  that  body  was  considering  whether 
the  police  of  that  district  should  be  in- 
structed to  enforce  these  provisions  bad 
given  certain  people  the  opportunity  of 
taunting  hon.  Members  like  himself 
(Mr.  Pell)  with  being  at  variance  with 
their  Leader  on  this  question,  and  he 
was  very  sorry  that  they  did  not  get 
from  those  who  sat  upon  the  front  bench 
the  assistance  which  they  ought  to  have. 
With  respect  to  children  in  the  country, 
the  fact  was,  that  the  police  never  were 
employed  to  compel  their  attendance  at 
school,  and  the  police  would  exceed  their 
powers  if  they  so  interfered.    Although 
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he  was  not  going  to  Tote  for  this  Bill,  ho 
still  hoped  that  there  was  in  store  for 
them  some  legislation,  to  be  proposed 
from  the  Treasury  bench,  which  would 
get  rid  of  the  anomalies  which  existed, 
and  that  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in 
the  future  in  insuring  to  children  at  the 
cost  of  their  parents  that  education  which 
was  necessary. 

Lord  FEANCIS  HEEVET,  who 
had  on  the  Paper  an  Amendment  which 
he  could  not  move,  in  favour  of  adopting 
further  measures  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  school,  but  against 
multiplying  school  boards  for  that  pur- 
pose, supported  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Maiden  (Mr.  Sandford). 
He  complained  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon)  had  taken 
an  unusual,  an  inconvenient,  and  even  a 
disorderly  course  in  discussing  the  pro- 
visions of  a  Bill  which  had  not  yet  been 
introduced  into  the  House.  The  hon. 
Member  had  also  placed  the  House 
in  an  awkward  predicament  by  intro- 
ducing his  Bill,  when  a  measure  on 
the  same  subject,  which  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  Queen's  Speech,  was 
about  to  be  brought  forward  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  BUI  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  might  be  con- 
sidered from  two  points  of  view — in  the 
first  place,  it  might  be  regarded  as  a 
measure  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of 
children  at  school ;  and,  so  far  as  it  pro- 
vided for  compulsory  attendance,  it  had 
his  (Lord  Francis  Hervey's)  sympathetic 
and  warm  assent.  The  time  had,  in  his 
opinion,  come  when  the  question  of 
compulsory  attendance  should  be  taken 
up  and  settled,  and  he  trusted  that  a 
measure  having  that  object  would 
shortly  be  carried.  He  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  force  of  the  arguments 
for  compulsion  in  whichever  aspect  the 
question  was  viewed,  as  affecting  society, 
or  as  affecting  the  individuals.  It  was 
true  that  compulsion  was  by  some  of  his 
political  friends  regarded  with  dislike 
— and  naturally  so— and  it  was  to  the 
credit  of  those  who  looked  upon  it  with 
suspicion  that  they  should  so  regard 
it ;  but  he  must  remind  them  that 
times  had  changed.  Let  them  con- 
sider the  matter  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.  Was  it  consistent,  he  asked, 
that  they^should  have  compulsory  pro- 
visions in  force  in  one  district  and'  in 
the  adjoining  district  no  such  pro- 
visions existing?  Was  it  not  a  great 
waste  of  means,  and  the  throwing  away 
Mr,  Fell 


of  large  sums  of  money,  to  have  built 
schools  for  children,  and  yet  not  to  have 
the  children  for  whom  they  were  built 
attending  them  ?  He  knew  it  would  be 
said  that  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  carrying  out  a  compulsory 
system  were  so  g^at  and  numerous 
that  it  could  not  be  enforced.  He  was 
aware  of  those  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
and  believed  them  to  be  greater  and 
more  numerous  than  many  supporters 
of  the  compulsory  system  were  aware  of. 
It  was  not,  as  rej»'esented  by  flippant 
doctrinaires,  merely  a  question  of  school 
fees,  or  of  the  earnings  of  children ;  the 
fluctuations  of  trade,  even  the  preva- 
lence of  the  north-east  wind  created  dif- 
ficulties, as  did  also  the  outbreak  in 
crowded  alleys  and  rookeries  of  measles 
and  scarlatina,  which  removed  many 
children  to  a 'place  where  no  school 
boards  existed,  and  where  Birmingham 
conceits  were  at  a  discount.  It  was  said, 
too,  that  the  compulsory  system  led  to 
oppression  and  tyranny,  and  he  did  not 
deny  that  such  was  the  case.  Instances 
had  come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  metro- 
polis in  which  the  school  board  officers 
had  broken  into  the  houses  of  poor 
parents;  and  even  into  the  rooms  of  women 
who  were  ill,  or  had  just  been  confined  ; 
but  those  objections  were  not  conclusive 
against  the  system.  Enlightened  public 
opinion  would,  in  his  opinion,  prevent 
an  oppressive  exercise  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  school  boards,  and  they  had 
already  signs  that  the  high-handed  and 
arbitrary  exercise  of  such  powers  would 
soon  cease.  Therefore  he  was  prepared 
to  see  a  compulsory  system  carried 
out.  He  now  came  to  the  second 
question  raised  by  the  Bill — namely, 
the  machinery  by  which  its  object  was 
to  be  carried  out.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  proposed  universal 
school  boards.  To  these  he  (Lord  Francis 
Hervey)  had  more  than  one  objection. 
This  country  under  a  general  system  of 
school  boards  would  become  actually 
debauched  by  elections,  of  which  they 
would  have  some  12,000  more  every 
three  years.  Then  there  was  the  in- 
creased expense;  and  there  were  the 
bad  feelings  which  these  school  board 
elections  called  into  play.  The  system 
of  school  board  elections  had  not  on 
the  whole  been  successful  hitherto,  and 
he  could  scarcely  help  reg^tting  that, 
in  1870,  the  original  proposals  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bradford  were  not  accepted,  in  which 
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case  these  enensiTe,  tronUeeome  elec- 
tions with  which  they  had  been  since 
deluged  might  have  been  avoided.  He 
therefore  oonld  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  in  thinking 
that  school  boards  afforded  the  best 
machinery  for  putting  compulsion  into 
force.  He  would  now  consider  the  hon. 
Member's  proposal  to  establish  universal 
school  boards  from  another  point  of 
view.  The  hon.  Member  said  when  ob- 
jections were  made  to  his  Bill  last  year, 
that  it  was  not  school  boards  that  he 
was  anxious  to  have  established,  but 
compulsion — [Mr.  Dixon  :  I  said  school 
boards  were  not  the  principle  of  the 
BiD].  He  (Lord  Francis  Hervey)  main- 
tained that  school  boards  were  a  leading 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  would  refer  to 
the  object  set  forth  in  its  Preamble —  1 
namely,  to  render  attendance  obliga- 
tory, and  for  the  formation  of  school 
hoards.  The  formation  of  school  boards 
was  plainly  of  co-ordinate  importance 
with  the  establishment  [of  compulsion, 
and  whatever  the  hon.  Member  might 
have  said  last  year,  on  this  occasion  he 
had  nnmistakeably  shown  the  cloven 
hoof.  The  hon.  Member  had  dealt 
with  the  difficulty  which  he  said  would 
arise  in  country  districts  where  there 
was  only  one  description  of  school. 
He  said  Nonconformists  were  deeply 
suspicious  of  compulsion,  lest  their 
children  should  be  driven  into  the 
schools  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Well,  Nonconformists  no  doubt  enter- 
tained these  suspicions  on  conscientious 
grounds  ;  but  they  appeared  to  be,  if  he 
might  so  say,  the  most  unclubable  por- 
tion of  the  population ;  there  was  no 
proposal,  however  sound,  salutary,  and 
beneficial,  which  they  were  not  prepared 
to  resist,  because  of  some  obscure  and 
imaginary  dangers  which  they  believed 
to  be  lurking  in  the  background.  But 
how  did  the  hon.  Member  propose  to 
meet  their  views  ?  There  was,  or  soon 
would  be,  sufficient  school  accommoda- 
tion throughout  the  country,  there  was 
an  ample  Conscience  Clause ;  but,  in  the 
face  of  those  facts,  the  proposal  was  to 
build  fresh  schools  at  the  charge  of  the 
ratepayers  solely  for  the  children  of 
Nonconformists.  Surely  that  was  not  a 
reasonable  proposal.  They  had  often 
been  told  that  all  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance were  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of 
England;  but  he  asked,  where  might 
the  charge  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  be 
laid,  when  they  were  told  they  must 


set  up  side  by  side  with  existing  schools 
other  schools  for  a  certain  small  number 
of  those  who  did  not  conform  to  the 
Church  of  England  ?  He  could  not  re- 
gard the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  as 
interpreted  by  himself  as  a  reasonable 
Bill,  and  should  therefore  support  the 

Amendment.  

Mb.  a.  M'ARTHUR  said,'  he  should 
support  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that 
ample  information  had  been  supplied  to 
the  public  proving  the  necessity  there 
was  that  school-attendance  should  in  all 
cases  be  compulsory.  It  had  been  urged 
against  the  Bill  that  it  would  interfere 
with  parental  authority.  Well,  if  all 
parents  were  what  they  ought  to  be, 
there  would  be  something  in  the  argu- 
ment ;  but  there  were  numbers  of  parents 
who  had  no  education  themselves,  who 
cared  nothing  about  it,  and  very  little 
about  their  children.  Again,  there  were 
many  poor  children  whose  parents  were 
not  living ;  and  was  it,  he  asked,  un- 
reasonable, for  their  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  nation  at  large,  to  com- 

§el  all  such  children  to  go  to  school  ? 
'hen,  again,  it  was  said  that  a  system 
of  compulsion  would  increase  the  rates. 
Hon.  Members  would  remember  that 
when  the  London  School  Board  was 
estabUshed  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  of  Arts  to  make 
mquiries,  and  it  was  found  that  at  the 
East-end  of  London,  within  an  area  of 
one  square  nule,  there  were,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  19,000  children  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,  while  within  the 
same  area  there  were  166  public-houses 
and  166  beer-houses,  in  which  at  least 
a  sum  of  £45,000  per  annum  was  spent. 
Would  it  not  be  an  incalculable  benefit 
to  themselves  and  a  saving  to  society  if 
those  19,000  children,  instead  of  being 
reared  in  ignorance,  were  by  any  means 
brought  into  school  and  educated  ?  With 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's he  regretted  to  say  that  there 
was  an  equal  amount  of  feeling  against 
Nonconformists  by  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  there  was  on 
the  part  of  Nonconformists  against  the 
Church  of  England,  and  he  thought  it 
an  unfortunate  state  of  afi'airs.  In  many 
of  the  agricultural  districts  there  existed 
a  wish  that  children  should  not  be  edu- 
cated too  highly;  but  by  the  present 
arrangements  for  school  attendance, 
there  was  not  much  chance  of  their 
being  over-educated.     He  hoped  that 
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hon.  Members  on  both  sides  were  agreed 
upon  this — that,  however  it  was  to  be 
accomplished,  the  children  of  the  poor 
of  this  country  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance ;  and,  believing, 
as  he  did,  that  without  a  compulsory 
system  that  most  desirable  end  could  not 
be  attained,  he  cordially  supported  the 
Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Me.  HEYGATE  said,  he  should  op- 
pose the  Bill.  The  question  of  compulsion 
was  by  no  means  the  sole  issue  which  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  decide.  He 
would  appeal  to  two  classes  of  persons 
in  that  House,  one  of  which,  he  consi- 
dered, was  compelled  by  every  .conside- 
ration of  honour,  and  the  other  by  every 
consideration  of  interest,  to  record  an 
emphatic  negative  to  the  measure.  The 
first  class  were  those  who  sat  on  the 
Front  Opposition  benches.  He  could 
not  understand  how  it  was  that  those 
who  acted  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bradford,  and  who 
persuaded  the  House  and  the  country  to 
accept  the  measure  of  1870,  could  now, 
consistently  with  their  past  promises  and 
the  expectations  held  out  to  the  country, 
vote  for  a  Bill  that  would  have  the  effect, 
if  carried,  of  falsifying  every  promise 
and  pledge  then  made.  The  late  Prime 
Minister,  speaking  in  July,  1 870,  said — 

"  It  was  with  us  an  absolute  necessity — a  ne- 
cessity of  honour,  and  a  necessibr  of  policy  to 
respect  and  to  favour  the  educational  estabUsh- 
ments  and  machinery  we  found  existing  in  the 
country.  It  was  impossible  for  ub  to  join  in  the 
language,  or  to  adopt  the  tone  which  was  con- 
scientiously and  consistently  taken  by  some 
Members  of  the  House  who  look  upon  these 

voluntary  schools, as  admirable 

passing  expedients,  fit  indeed  to  be  tolerated  for 
a  time,  .  .  .  but  wholly  unsatisfactory  as  to 
their  main  purpose,  and,  therefore,  to  be  sup- 
planted by  something  they  think  better  .  .  . 
that  has  never  been  the  theory  of  the  GJovern- 
ment." — [3  Satuard,  cciii.  746.] 

Such  was  one  of  the  pledges  given  to 
the  House  and  the  coimtry  by  the  late 
Government,  without  which  the  Bill 
would  not  have  passed ;  and  was  it  now 
to  be  disregarded  ?  The  alternative  was 
offered  to  the  supporters  of  the  volun- 
tary system,  of  complying  with  the  new 
and  extended  requirements  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  or  adopting  the 
school  board  system ;  and  what  had 
been  the  result  ?  It  was  this  —  that 
out  of  14,000  parishes,  2,000,  exclud- 
ing London  and  the  municipal  bo- 
roughs, had  adopted  the  school-board 
system,  leaving  12,000  under  the  volun- 
tary system,   and  in  most  cases  they 
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had  met  the  new  and  extended  require- 
ments necessary  to  keep  them  without 
the  operation  of  the  Act.    Since  1870 
the  Church  of  England  had  provided  in- 
creased school-accommodationfor  424,000 
children,  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,    the    Wesleyans     and    other 
Nonconformist  Bodies  for  230,000,  and 
the  Boman  Catholics  for  77,000,  making 
together  additional  accommodation  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of   a  milUon    of 
children ;  and  the  increased  average  at- 
tendance had  risen  in  the  same  propor- 
tion.   Moreover,  the  Church  of  England 
spent  in  building  and  enlarging  sdiools 
in  1870,  £101,000  ;  in  1871,  £120,000  ; 
in  1872,  £367,000;  in  1873,  £347,000; 
and    in     1874,    £145,000,    making     a 
total    of   £1,100,000 ;    and    the   adop- 
tion   of  the    Bill    before    the    HouBe 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  these 
sacrifices  useless,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  and  therefore  it  was  ih&t  he 
claimed  the  support  of  the  Front  Oppo- 
sition bench  against  the  Bill  on  the  £uth 
of  the  promise  they  made  in  1870.    He 
would  {dso  appeal  for  the  support  of  those 
hon.  Members  of  the  House  who  be- 
longed to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in 
opposing  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham.  Those  hon.  Members  were 
bound  by  considerations  of  the  highest 
interest  to  join  in  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure, for  the  members  of  their  Church, 
who  were  also  taxpayers,  looked  upon 
school  boards  as  agencies  which  com- 
pelled them  to  pay  taxes  for  which  they 
obtained  no  equivalent,  because  they  de- 
clined to  send  their  children  to  schools  in 
which  religious  education,   from  their 
point  of  view,  was  not  afforded.      If, 
however,    what    was    wanted    by    the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  was  uni- 
versal compulsion  in  the  matter  of  attend- 
ance at  school,  that  could  be  attained  by 
other  means  than  school  boards,  and  he, 
for  one,  strongly  objected  to  any  attempt 
to  bring  about  this  result  by  mixing  it 
up  with  another  and  entirely  different 
question.    If  it  were  necessary  to  adopt 
a  system  of  the  kind,  it  would  surely  be 
fairer  to  ask  Parliament  to  sanction  it 
pure  and  simple,  than  to  bring  forward 
a  measure  in  which  it  stood  side  by  side 
with  a  proposal  which  was  obviously 
unfair  and  most  distasteful  to  a  very 
large  class  of  the  community.      Hon. 
Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House 
were  not  less  anxious  than  other  hon. 
Members  that  their  countrymen  gene- 
rally should  reap  the  advantage  of  a 
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useM  education;  but  the  Bill  before 
the  House  was  not  the  best  method  of 
attaining  that  result. 

Me.  JOHN  BEIGHT  :  The  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed the  House  (Mr.  Heygate)  appears 
to  me  to  have  very  little  to  do  with 
the  question  mainly  before  us.  He 
condemned  the  Act  of  1870,  he  con- 
demned the  system  of  rating;  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  I  think  he  may  be  held  to 
be  one  of  those  for  the  most  part,  and 
almost  altogether,  opposed  to  all  that 
has  been  done  with  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing any  public  education.  [Mr. 
Heyqate  said,  he  did  not  condemn  the 
Act  of  1870.]  I  listened  attentively  to 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  and  I 
thought  there  was  scarcely  anything  in 
the  Bill  of  1870  he  approved.  The  Bill 
before  the  House  is  a  very  simple  one 
indeed,  and  I  think  I  may  congratulate 
my  hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  on  the 
fact  that,  if  there  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  a  portion  of  his  Bill,  and 
as  to  his  machinery,  there  is  really  almost 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  main 
object  he  has  in  view.  There  are  two 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  on 
the  other  side  who  were  afraid  that 
people  were  getting  too  much  education 
— that  is,  education  in  too  high  subjects ; 
that  under  a  system  of  public  rates 
children  were  being  furnished  with  what 
may  be  called  the  luxury  of  education, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  should  be  pro- 
Tided  for  them,  they  thinking  that  that 
which  is  necessary  is  all  that  a  public 
system  of  education  should  g^ve.  I  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  that  view.  My  own  opinion  is,  that 
we  may  make  a  great  mistake  in  trying 
to  teach  too  many  things.  What  I  would 
wish  to  see  in  this  country  is  that  every 
child  should  be  able  to  read,  and  to  com- 

Erehend  what  he  reads ;  that  he  should 
e  able  to  write,  and  to  write  so  well, 
that  what  he  writes  can  be  read;  and 
that,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  know 
something  of  the  simple  rules  of  arith- 
metic, which  might  enable  him  to  keep 
a  little  account  of  the  many  transactions 
which  may  happen  to  him  in  the  course 
of  his  life.  I  think  that  kind  of  educa- 
tion would  enable  every  young  man— 
and  every  young  woman,  too — ^but  I  am 
speaking  of  young  men — to  put  his  foot 
upon  the  ladder,  and  if  nature  has  given 
him  faculties,  if  he  has  virtues  and  qua- 
lities and  cultivates  them,  he  may  make 
further  stops,  and  may  advance  himself 


to  whatever  position  he  likes  or  has  the 
power  to  reach.  I  say  my  hon.  Friend 
may  be  very  much  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
cussion that  has  taken  place  on  the  Bill. 
Nobody  confesses  to  any  objection — to 
any  hostility  to  education ;  but  judging 
from  some  accounts  which  we  read  of 
speeches  delivered  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts, I  believe  some  of  the  constituents 
of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are  not 
yet  convinced  that  it  will  be  for  their 
good,  or  that  of  the  labourers  themselves, 
that  their  children  should  be  universally 
taught  in  schools.  Now,  there  is  a  great 
dread  of  a  modem  institution  called  the 
school  board.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  hobgoblins  that  we  have  had 
brought  before  the  public  in  my  time, 
and  I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  that 
class.  Now,  why  do  you  object  to  school 
boards?  You  object  because  they  are 
troublesome  to  elect,  and  one  hon.  Mem- 
ber last  year  was  very  angry  that  having 
once  elected  a  school  board  he  found 
there  was  no  power  to  get  rid  of  it.  You 
say  you-object  because  a  board  is  trouble- 
some to  elect,  and  costly  when  you 
have  elected  it.  As  to  the  cost  of  the 
election,  I  agree  with  what  has  been 
said  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Sheffield,  who  quoted  what  I  said  some 
years  ago.  I  tmnk  the  whole  system  of 
election  in  all  these  things  is  stupid.  It 
is  not  becoming  a  rational  people  or  a 
rational  House  of  Commons.  I  take  the 
case  of  the  constituency  which  I  partly 
represent.  There  are,  I  think,  about 
60,000  electors  there — ^I  mean  on  the 
list — who  can  vote  in  a  school  board 
election.  There  may  be  one  vacancy, 
and  yet  I  believe  two  or  three  persons 
in  the  town — ^I  forget  exactly  how  many 
— can  force  on  a  contest  for  all  that  vast 
constituency  for  the  election  of  a  single 
member  of  the  board.  There  was  an 
election  not  long  ago  for  two  members, 
and  I  am  not  able  to  say  the  sums  paid, 
but  I  heard  an  estimate  passed  last  time 
I  was  in  Birmingham  of  the  amount  that 
was  paid  in  that  election  by  the  three 
parties  who  had  candidates  in  that  con- 
test. That  is  a  thing  which  Parhament 
can,  if  it  pleases,  easily  get  rid  of,  and 
hon.  Members  opposite  will  find  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  House  perfectly 
willing  to  unite  with  them  in  any  rea- 
sonable mode  that  wiU  be  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  existing  mode.  As  to 
the  cost  when  the  board  is  elected,  that 
is  entirely  a  question  of  what  the  school 
board  does.    If  there  is  nothing  to  do 
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there  is  no  g^eat  cost.  In  the  town  in 
which  I  live,  and  in  which  there  are 
probably  70,000  inhabitants,  we  have 
had  a  school  board  &om  the  first, 
and  during  the  whole  period  it  has 
not  yet,  I  believe,  built  one  single 
school.  The  reason  is,  that  it  was  found 
that  the  schools  within  the  borough  of 
Bochdale  were  so  numerous — some 
under  the  auspices  of  the  EstabUshed 
Church,  others  under  the  care  of  the 
various  Nonconformist  sects — that  there 
was  no  occasiofi  to  build  other  schools. 
What  the  school  board  has  done  has 
been  to  take  over  the  British  schools  and 
two  or  three  others — I  do  not  recoUect 
precisely  the  number;  but  the  whole 
educational  wants  of  the  town  are  ap- 
parently provided  for.  But  if  education 
be  a  good  thing,  and  if  you  propose  to 
offer  it  to  your  population,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  it  must  cost  something.  Does 
not  everything  cost  something  ?  If  you 
have  new  roads,  they  must  cost  some- 
thing. Would  that  be  an  argument 
against  having  a  highway  board?  If 
you  have  gas,  water,  or  sewerage — if 
you  have  any  of  those  things  which 
make  life  comfortable  and  possible,  of 
course  something  must  be  paid  for  them, 
and  it  is  so  with  regard  to  education.  I 
cannot  help  telling  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite that  I  think  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years  they  have  made  a  great  mis- 
take on  this  question  of  what  they  call 
local  taxation.  I  do  not  like  local  taxa- 
tion any  more  than  they  do,  or  their 
farmers  do.  A  Bill  passed  the  House 
only  three  Sessions  ago,  which,  by  the 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  my 
borough,  included  within  it  some  land 
and  considerable  manufacturing  pre- 
mises of  which  I  am  part  owner,  and 
which  are  in  the  employment  and  pos- 
session of  the  firm  of  which  I  am  a 
partner.  I  did  not  oppose  that  Bill. 
My  name  was  on  the  back  of  it.  There 
were  other  parties  in  the  town  who  did 
oppose  it.  But  that  Bill  brought  upon 
us  an  increase  of  rates  of  certainly  more 
than  £300,  and  I  think  nearly  £400  per 
annum,  because  it  brought  us  within  the 
limits  of  the  borough,  we  being  before 
outside  it.  What  a  howl  and  what  a 
cry  would  have  come  from  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  if  they  had  been  treated 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  that  manner. 
But  it  was  necessary  for  the  borough 
that  the  extension  should  take  place,  and 
thus  some  who  happened  to  live  within 
the  limit  proposed  to  be  included  were 
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brought  within  the  borough,  and  brought 
within  a  considerable  number  of  rates 
from  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
exempt.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite — I 
am  a&aid  for  the  purpose  of  using  it 
against  us  as  a  poUtical  weapon  when 
we  were  on  that  side  of  the  House — 
made  a  great  outcry  on  the  subject  of 
local  taxation,  and  they  have  made  it  as 
impossible  for  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sit 
on  that  side  now  to  treat  the  question  as 
they  ought  to  do,  as  they  made  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  treat  it  some  years  ago. 
I  know  perfectly  well  that  landed  pro- 
perty is  of  more  value  far  than  ever  it 
was  before.  You  know  the  produce  of 
all  your  land — that  which  your  farmers 
grow  upon  your  land  is  in  some  cases  50 
per  cent  more  valuable  than  it  was  30 
years  ago,  and  in  other  cases  even  higher 
than  that.  ["No,  no."  and  "Hear, 
hear."]  I  am  not  speaking  of  quantity, 
I  am  speaking  of  price,  and  that  is  60 
per  cent  higher  than  before.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  You  know  it  your- 
selves, and  there  is  no  man  who  can 
deny  it.  The  only  article  of  produce  in 
which  that  rise  of  price  has  not  taken 
place  is  wheat.  I  say  then  that  in  view 
of  all  this  there  was  no  necessity  for  this 
outcry,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  political 
outcry  than  one  based  on  a  fair  consi- 
deration of  the  facts  of  the  case.  You 
made  it  a  weapon  of  warfare  against  us, 
and  now  you  put  your  Leaders  and  your 
own  Government  in  such  a  position  that 
they  can  scarcely  deal  with  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  that  is  before  us  on 
account  of  the  ignorant  outcry  which 
you  have  raised  in  your  own  counties. 
["  Oh,  oh ! "]  It  is  a  fair  question  for 
discussion  whether  tiie  education  we 
g^ve,  be  worth  the  price  the  country  has 
to  pay  for  it.  With  regard  to  the  school 
boards,  let  me  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  whe- 
ther it  is  not  something  in  favour  of 
their  being  made  universal  that  the  Act 
I  of  1870  was  passed,  and  that  the  Parlia- 
I  ment  of  1870  established  a  school  board 
I  system  as  the  machinery  by  which  the 
\  Education  Act  was  to  be  worked  ?  That 
I  system  has  been  established  now  in 
I  all  the  boroughs  of  the  country  with 
'  but  few  exceptions,  and  is  it  not  an 
!  additional  argument  in  favour  of  school 
.  boards  that  tlus  system  which  Parlia- 
ment found  so  good  in  1870,  has  been 
found  to  work  admirably  in  all  the 
;  boroughs  of  the  Kingdom?  If  it  had 
failed  in  the  boroughs,  of  course  the 
■  noble  Lord  would  have  been  foolish  to 
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have  suggested,  as  I  should  be  foolish 
here  to  defend,  an  extension  of  the  school 
board  system  to  the  counties.  But  you 
know  perfectly  well  it  has  succeeded 
admirably  in  the  boroughs.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  the  mode  of  election, 
but  of  what  the  school  boards  have  done 
since  they  have  been  established.  And 
I  venture  to  say  there  is  no  Member  of 
this  House  who  has  had  any  practical 
experience  of  the  working  of  school 
boards  who  will  not  be  forced  to  admit 
that,  looking  at  the  question  of  compul- 
sion as  one  of  great  delicacy,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  point  to  any  other  kind  of 
machinery,  or  any  other  power,  that, 
in  an  interference  in  families  between 
parents  and  children,  would  have  been 
able  to  conduct  the  whole  transaction 
connected  with  the  compulsory  sending 
of  children  to  school  better,  or  so  well, 
as  it  has  been  done  by  the  school  boards. 
And  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  must  be 
so.  Whom  do  we  trust  most?  Why, 
somebody  we  have  elected  to  do  our 
work,  of  course.  The  ratepayers  elect 
to  the  school  board,  and  the  school  board 
is  the  representative  of  the  ratepayers. 
It  consists  of  gentlemen  who  have  the 
confidence  of  the  ratepayers,  or  else  they 
would  not  be  elected.  Those  whom  they 
have  elected,  forming  the  Board,  can  all 
feel  the  pulse  of  their  constituents ;  they 
know  exactly  the  state  of  opinion  in  the 
district  with  which  they  are  connected, 
and  they  can  carry  out  their  operations 
with  regard  to  the  forcmg  of  children  to 
go  to  school  with  the  amount  of  pressure, 
or  the  amount  of  delicacy,  which  exactly 
meets  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  in  a 
manner,  I  undertake  to  say,  which  it 
would  be  impossible  todo  under  any  other 
kind  of  machinery  which  might  be  estab- 
lished. Do  not  suppose  my  hon.  Friend 
and  Colleague  woiUd  regret  much  to  see 
some  good  system  of  compulsion  estab- 
lished, if  it  were  possible,  on  some  other 
basis,  and  by  some  other  machinery. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Bury 
St.  Edmund's  (Lord  Francis  Hervey)  htis 
said  a  good  deal  against  compulsion, 
and  as  much  against  this  Bill.  If  he 
will  bring  forward  any  plan,  or  if  the 
noble  Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  will  bring  forward  any  plan,  I 
think  I  can  promise  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House  will  give  per- 
fectly fair  and  impartial  consideration  to 
that  plan.  School  boards  may  not  be 
the  best  plan ;  but  we  are  not  wedded  to 
school  boards.    If  you  can  produce  one 


better,  or  as  good,  I,  for  one,  for  the 
sake  of  unanimity  and  the  general  con- 
currence of  the  House,  will  be  ready  to 
accept  it.  But  I  believe  that  as  Parlia- 
ment adopted  the  school  board  plan  in 
1870,  as  it  has  been  tried  in  almost  all 
the  boroughs  in  England,  and  is  being 
tried  universally  in  Scotland,  and  as 
there  is  no  complaint  from  either  Eng- 
land, Wales,  or  Scotland,  of  the  failure, 
misconduct,  or  want  of  success  of  a  school 
board,  then, .  I  say,  these  things  are 
strong  arguments  why  we  should  ask 
Parliament  to  extend  the  system  of 
school  boards ;  and  I  say  my  hon.  Friend 
would  have  been  much  to  blame  if  he 
had  introduced  a  Bill  without  asking 
the  House  to  confirm  that  which  a  pre- 
vious Parliament  and  which  experience 
has  proved  to  be  a  wise  method  of  pro- 
cedure. Some  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
seem  to  have  a  lingering  dislike  to  what 
was  done  in  1870.  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  &om  an  hon.  Member  an  attack, 
which  I  think  he  would  not  have  made 
if  he  had  understood  the  question,  on 
the  London  School  Board.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bristol  (Mr. 
Morley),  in  a  short  and  admirable  speech, 
communicated  facts  to  the  House  which 
were  an  answer  to  that  attack.  I  am 
one  of  those  who,  looking  back  to  the 
Act  of  1870,  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now, 
that  it  was  a  great  measure  with  some 
great  deficiencies.  Perhaps  those  defi- 
ciencies were  inevitable  from  the  state 
of  opinion  in  the  country  and  in  the 
House ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  effect  of 
the  Act  as  regards  London  abne — if  it 
had  applied  only  to  this  the  chief  city  of 
the  United  Kingdom — I  say  its  results 
are  such  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster),  who  was  mainly  en- 
trusted with  the  carrying  of  the  Bill 
through  Parliament,  ought  to  be  emi- 
nently satisfied  with  the  work  which  he 
did  during  that  Session.  I  went  last 
year  with  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
School  Board,  Sir  Charles  Beed,  and 
with  Lord  Lawrence,  who  preceded  him 
in  the  office  of  Chairman,  to  Bethnal 
Green,  in  the  East  End  of  London,  and 
we  spent  a  morning  in  looking  through 
two  of  those  magnificent  schools  which 
have  been  erected  in  that  district.  We 
went  through  aU  the  rooms ;  we  saw  the 
principals  and  the  subordinate  teachers, 
and  we  saw  all  the  scholars,  to  the  very 
smallest,  and  I  think  we  saw  some  of 
those  poor  little  blind  children  to  whom 
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somethingwas  being  attempted  to  be 
taught.  vTq  saw  some  of  the  children 
exercising  in  the  yard  as  we  came  out, 
and  I  confess  I  did  not  know  whether 
most  to  rejoice  or  whether  to  weep.  I 
could  rejoice  to  see  what  I  had  seen,  and 
what  is  now  being  done.  I  could  have 
wept  at  the  thought  that  for  so  many 
generations  children  of  this  class  in  this 
country  and  in  this  City  have  been  almost 
absolutely  and  totally  neglected.  It  is 
a  common  thing  to  talk  in  a  slighting 
way  about  Nonconformists.  I  think,  if 
I  heard  aright,  I  heard  the  noble  Lord 
who  has  spoken  in  this  debate  (Lord 
Francis  Hervey)  say  they  were  "  un- 
clubable"  people.  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  that  means ;  but  I  know  what 
has  been  done,  and  what  is  now  being 
done.  When  I  think  of  what  has  not 
been  done  in  the  past,  my  mind  for  a 
moment  wanders  across  the  ocean  to  that 
part  of  the  American  Continent  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  New  England,  and 
especially  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
The  men  who  went  over  there  were  Non- 
conformists, and  250  years  ago  they 
established  a  system  of  education  as 
perfect  and  complete  for  their  time  as 
those  great  schools  are  perfect  and  com- 
plete now  in  London.  There  have  passed 
through  those  schools  in  250  years  no 
less  than  eight  generations  of  children, 
who  have  had  the  advantages  of  an 
education  as  good,  for  the  most  part,  as 
that  you  now  pretend  to  give,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  as  they  needed.  In  the 
same  period  during  which  those  eight 
generations  of  children  have  been  taught, 
the  humblest  and  poorest  people  of 
this  city  have  been  almost  entirely  un- 
educated, and  as  I  remembered  that  I 
hardly  know  whether  it  is  a  time  to  re- 
joice or  a  time  to  weep.  I  have  never 
looked  back  upon  my  visit  to  those 
schools  without  thankfulness  that  the 
Parliament  of  England  has  at  last 
done  something  in  so  great  a  mat- 
ter—  something  that  our  forefathers 
ought  to  have  done  before  us — some- 
thing that  our  children  and  posterity 
after  us  will  be  proud  that  we  have  no 
longer  neglected,  and  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  it  in  our  day.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council 
will  shortly  address  some  observations 
to  the  House.  He  cannot  have  listened 
to  this  debate  without  feeling  that  there 
is  a  general  concurrence  in  the  House  in 
favour  of  getting,  if  possible,  all  these 
children   to    school.     He    knows    very 

Mr.  John  Bright 


well  what  has  been  done  in  towns,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  much 
easier  to  get  compulsion  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts than  it  is  in  towns.  In  towns 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
children  who  have  never  been  sub- 
jected to  any  kind  of  discipline,  or  who 
have  enjoyed  any  kind  of  decent  home 
life.  But  in  your  agricultural  districts 
that  is  not  so.  Families  are  not  so 
crowded  together;  children  are  not  so 
outcast  and  neglected  ;  and  I  should 
think  it  will  be  far  more  possible,  and 
far  more  easy  to  establish  and  work  a 
system  of  compulsory  education  in  agri- 
cultural districts  than  it  is  in  the  great 
towns.  It  may  be  that  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers fancy  —  I  believe  that  there  are 
some  farmers  who  do  think — that  if 
their  labourers  are  taught,  they  will  be 
worse  labourers.  I  wiU  not  stop  now  to 
argue  that  question.  The  country  has 
decided  that  education  shall  be  made 
a  great  public  matter.  Parliament  has 
passed  a  great  measure  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  it,  and  it  is  at  work  almost 
universally  through  all  the  g^eat  centres 
of  the  population,  and  throughout  all 
the  towns  of  the  country.  I  mink  it  is 
obvious  that  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
a  dead  letter  in  the  agricultural  districts 
— in  the  counties  which  so  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  represent.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  is  about  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  on  this  subject — perhaps  he 
will  not  explain  its  provisions  now, 
though  he  may  tell  us  something  if  he 
likes ;  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
good  thing  if  it  could  have  been  intro- 
duced before  Easter,  so  that  the  country 
might  have  had  a  little  time  longer  to 
consider  it.  I  ask  him,  I  entreat  him, 
when  he  determines  what  shall  be  the 
nature  of  that  Bill,  to  bear  in  mind  the 
tendency  of  this  discussion — that  as  far 
as  compulsion  is  required*  the  House  is 
willing  to  adopt  it — that  compulsion  can 
only  be  carried  out  in  some  distinct  and 
definite  mode — that  you  have  a  mode 
distinct  and  definite  in  the  boroughs, 
which  Parliament  established  some 
years  ago— and  that  if  Parliament  were 
now  to  deal  with  it  again,  with  the  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  five  or  six  years' 
experience,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would 
go  back  from  that  system.  We,  in  the 
boroughs,  knowing  what  that  system  is, 
are  honestly  willing  to  help  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  carry  out  in  their 
counties  what  we  have  got  in  our  bo- 
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roughs.  If  they  cannot  produce  a  plan 
better,  or  any  plan  80  good,  I  hope  that 
they  will  have  the  courage  to  say  that 
the  system  which  has  been  so  successful 
with  us  may  be  successful  with  them,  i 
and  that  the  noble  Lord  may,  without 
fear  of  opposition,  ask  this  House  and , 
Parliament  to  accept  a  Bill  which,  in , 

grinciple,  is  the  same  as  that  which  my  ; 
on.  Friend  has  offered  to  the  House.      \ 

Viscount  SANDON  said,  he  had  i 
heard  with  regret  that  part  of  the  right , 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  in  which  he , 
referred  with  severity  to  what  he  had  I 
called  the  ignorance  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  were  opposed  to  his  views  on  this  I 
question.  ' 

Mb.  bright,  in  explanation,  said,  | 
he  had  not  referred  to  the  ignorance  of  \ 
hon.  Members  of  that  House,  but  to  the  | 
ignorance  which  existed  in  some  of  the  | 
constituencies.  •  j 

ViscoxTNT  SANDON  said,  he  was  glad  j 
to  have  drawn  the  explanation  from  the  | 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  because,  as  he  : 
apprehended  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  i 
Gentleman,  they  formed  the  only  dis-  ' 
cordant  note  in  the  discussion,  as  he  | 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
have  spoken  of  the  ignorance  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposed  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  local  taxation.     He  congratulated 
the  House  upon  the  calm,  moderate,  and  i 
friendly  tone  which  had  pervaded  the  1 
debate — a  debate  which  he  should  not ' 
continue  at  any  length,  because  it  would 
be  contrary  to  rule  to  enter  lengthily 
into  a  discussion  of  the  education  ques- 
tion in  all  its  breadth  and  fulness  before 
the  Government  measure  was  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had,   as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  his  closing  sentences,  "  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag"  when  he  asked  him 
(Viscount  Sandon)  to  give  a  hint  as  to 
what  the  Government  measure  would 
be.    He  had  been  subjected,  during  the 
last  two  months,  to  a  great  amount  of 
that  kind  of  inquiry.    Hon.  Members  in 
society  and   in  the  Lobbies  frequently 
opened  a  conversation  with  him  with 
reference    to    the    weather,    and    then 
artfully   endeavoured  to   ascertain   his 
opinion  by  saying  abruptly — "I   sup- 
pose such  and  such  a  proposition  wul 
be  contained  in  the  Government  Bill  on 
education."    He  had  of  course  to  steel 
himself  against  these  allurements,  and  I 
he  could  not  therefore  on  the  present  i 
occasion  succumb  to  the  attack  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,    With  regard  to  j 


the  question  generally,  he  did  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  before  the  House  was  to  lead  to  the 
imiversal  and  compulsory  establishment 
of  school  boards.  Now,  with  respect  to 
that  subject,  it  had  frequently  been  dis- 
cussed before,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  feeling  of  Parliament  had 
altered  in  the  least  since  the  former 
decision  had  been  come  to  on  the  matter. 
He  could  not  see  any  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  school  boards,  and  in  his  office 
he  was  frequently  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  squabbles  going  on  to  avoid 
what  were  considered  very  serious  bur- 
dens. He  was  pleased  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon) 
state  that  the  agrictutural  labourers  as 
a  class  desired  education  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  because  he  earnestly  desired  that 
every  child  of  the  labouring  and  artizan 
class,  both  in  town  and  country,  should 
receive  the  education  which  had  been 

grovided  for  children  by  law.  The  hon. 
[ember  for  Birmingham  had  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  question  of  cost  was 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  establishment 
of  school  boards  everywhere ;  but  there 
were  other  difficulties,  and  one  of  the 
most  formidable  amonz  them  was,  that 
in  many  cases  the  establishment  of  such 
bodies  would  lead  to  the  severance  of 
all  those  old  friendly  ties  which  had 
subsisted  among  gen^emen  of  different 
religious  opinions,  and  whose  existence 
had  tended  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  lived.  He  also 
feared  that  if  the  proposal  was  adopted, 
it  would  before  long  lead  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  religious  teaching  altogether 
irom  the  instruction  given  in  board 
schools — a  result  which  had  already  oc- 
curred in  some  places.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  in 
favour  of  secular,  as  distinguished  from 
religious  education;  and  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  scan  very  carefully  any 
proposals  on  the  subject  which  emanated 
from  him.  He  could  not  but  notice  in 
the  course  of  the  hon.  Member's  speech 
that  he  did  not  speak  with  the  same 
heartiness  on  the  imperative  necessity  of 
school  boards  which  had  distinguished 
some  of  his  former  utterances  on  the 
same  subject ;  and  he  could  not  refrain 
from  thinking  that  in  the  country  gene- 
rally there  was  not  so  strong  a  feeling 
as  at  one  time  existed  in  favour  of  school 
boards  as  the  best,  if  not  the  only, 
machinery  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
educating  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
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hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  had  also  ex- 
pressed doubts  on  this  poiat 

Mh.  MUNDELLA  :  I  only  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  education  was 
the  best.  I  never  expressed  any  doubt 
as  to  the  school  boards. 

ViscoDNT  SANDON  thought  at  any 
rate  the  hon.  G-entleman  had  not  spoken 
so  highly  of  them  as  he  did  two  years 
ago.  As  far  as  his  (Viscount  Sandon's) 
own  view  on  the  subject  went,  he  thought 
the  real  fact  was — and  they  could  not 
conceal  it — that  to  leave  the  education  of 
the  country  solely  dependent' upon  the 
compulsory  election  of  school  boards 
everywhere  would  be  to  risk  a  wreck 
of  the  whole  concern.  Even  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bristol  (Mr.  Morley)  thought 
the  BiU  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham would  require  great  alteration 
before  it  could  be  properly  worked ;  but 
he  (Viscount  Sandon)  failed  to  see  how 
"  g^eat  alterations  "  could  be  made  in  a 
BUI  which  contained  only  two  principles 
— namely,  universal  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  school  and  universal  compulsory 
school  boards.  No  one  could  feel  more 
strongly  than  the  Members  of  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet  the  importance  of  securing 
to  the  people  of  this  country  a  sound, 
sensible,  and  general  education ;  and  he 
had  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  in  charge  of 
the  Bill  that  soundness  should  charac- 
terize the  education  which  was  to  be 
afforded  to  those  who  came  under  the 
operation  of  the  existing  or  any  future 
Education  Act.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  considered  the  question  from 
aU  points  of  view,  and  had  certainly  lost 
no  opportunity  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
with  reference  to  it.  He  must  deoline 
to  go  further  into  the  various  proposals 
which  had  been  made  that  day ;  his 
mind  was  so  full  of  education  from  the 
attention  he  had  paid  to  it  during  the 
Itecess  that  he  might  be  easily  drawn 
into  a  discussion  on  the  subject.  He 
accepted  with  great  satisfaction  the  very 
sensible  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Birmingham  ; 
and  he  hoped  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment measure  on  this  subject  was  brought 
forward,  it  would  be  approached  in  the 
same  spirit  of  kindly  consideration  and 
of  general  forbearance  which  had  cha- 
racterized the  discussion  of  this  after- 
noon. This  was  a  subject  that  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  Party  one,  and  in 
Vitcount  Sandon 


the  interests  of  sound  education  he 
must  protest  strongly  against  the  con- 
junction of  the  great  and  noble  cause 
of  popular  education  with  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  fatal  principle  of  uni* 
versal  school  boards.  He  therefore 
asked  the  House  to  say,  in  no  hesitating 
or  doubtful  tone,  that  the  questions  of 
popular  education  and  of  universal  school 
boards  would  be  approached  separately 
and  distinctly ;  because,  unless  they  did 
so,  he  was  a&aid  that  there  would  be 
such  a  reaction  on  this  question  among 
the  labouring  population  and  among 
other  classes  in  this  country  as  would 
throw  back  the  cause  of  education  for, 
probably,  a  generation. 

Mk.  DIXON,  in  reply,  said,  that  the 
modifications  he  proposed  to  meet  the 
views  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
not  been  received  with  that  spirit  of 
mutual  concession  without  which  no 
measure  could  or  ought  to  be  carried 
through  Parliament.  The  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  not  the  machinery  of  com- 
pulsion, but  compulsion  itself.  In  that 
view,  he  denied  that  he  had  changed 
his  opinion  on  the  subject  in  any  way, 
he  being  now,  as  he  had  been  itova. 
the  commencement,  in  favour  of  school 
boards,  they  appearing  to  him  to  be  the 
best  educational  machinery  that  could 
be  obtained. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now  ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  160 ;  Noes 
281 :  Majority  121. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Beading  put  offiot  six  months. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Thurtday,  6<A  April,  1876. 

MINUTES.]— PcBLic  ^VLJji—Fint  Seaiitt 
Partition    Act    (1868)    Amendment*    (52); 
Drugging  of  Animals  •  (83). 

Second  /ieorfiny— Supreme  Court  of  Judicatoiv 
(Ireland)  (31). 

Committee — University  of  Oxford  (45-ol). 
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CHAIBMAir    OF    COMMITTEES. 

Moved  that  the  Lord  Winmarleigh  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  the  Chair  in  the  Committees  of 
the  Whole  House  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord 
Bedeadale :  Agreed  to. 

PRIVATE    BILLS. 

Ordered,  That  Standing  Orders  Nos.  91.  and 
92.  be  suspended ;  and  that  the  time  for  deposit- 
ing petitions  praj-ing  to  be  heard  against  Private 
Bills,  which  would  otherwise  expire  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  at  Easter,  be  ex- 
tended to  the  first  day  on  which  the  House  shall 
sit  after  the  Recess. 

THE  EOYAL  TITLES  BILL. 
dUESTION. 

Eael  GEANVILLE  asked  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack, 
Whether  it  was  his  intention  to  propose 
any  alteration  in  the  Bojal  Titles  Bill 
with  the  view  of  meeting  the  points 
suggested  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Selbome)  on  Monday 
night? 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  :  In 
consequence  of  the  suggestion  which 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  was  good 
enough  to  make  the  other  night,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  given  the 
most  careful  consideration  to  the  point. 
We  have  considered  whether  any  Amend- 
ment is,  according  to  our  judgment,  ne- 
cessary in  the  Royal  Titles  Bill ;  and, 
after  considering  that  question  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  Government  are  quite 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
■whatever  in  giving  effect  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  except  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  all  commis- 
sions, writs,  and  similar  documents 
operating  in  this  country.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  our  intention  to  propose  any 
Amendment. 

8UPKEME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE 

(IRELAND)  BILL— (No.  31.) 

{The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

SECOND  BEASHrO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Heading,  read. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
— {The  Lord  Chancellor.) 

Lord  O'HAGAN  said,  that  since  the 
first  reading  the  Bill  had  been  carefully 
considered  by  those  who  were  most  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  on  it,  and 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  objection  to  its  principle, 
and  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 


read  a  second  time.    It  proceeded  on 
the  lines  of  the  English  Judicature  Act, 
which  he  was  happy  to  hear  had  been 
a  great  success.    The  objections  made 
by  the  profession  to  the  Irish  BiU  of  1 874 
'  seemed  to  have  met  with  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack,  and  had  been  largely 
obviated  in   this  measure.     He  hoped 
that  as  a  whole  the  Bill  would  receive 
the  sanction  of  their  Lordships  and  would 
prove  beneficial  to  Ireland.  At  the  same 
,  time,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  in  respect 
^  of  the  number  of  the  Judges  a  wiser 
'  view  had  been  taken  by  the  Commission 
I  of  1863,  of  which  his  noble  and  learned 
I  Friend  was  a  Member.     That  Commis- 
'  sion  had  reported  unanimously  that  there 
I  was  no  reason  for  a  reduction  of  the 
number ;  but  in  the  Bill  before  their 
Lordships  provision  was  made  for  such 
a  reduction.    This  was  a  point  on  which 
anything  he  might  say  was  not  likely 
to  lead  to   a  reversal  of  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  Qt)vemment ;  but  he 
thought  that  nothing  had  occurred  since 
1 863  which  made  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners upon  it  less  applicable  now 
than  when  it  was  made.    The  fiscal  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  to  some  of  which  ex- 
ception should  be  taken,  were  for  the 
House  of  Commons.    The  other  Amend- 
ments which  the    Bill   required  were 
matter  for  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  BELMORE  also  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  principle  of 
the  BiU,  though  he  thought  that  the 
measure  might  be  improved  in  Com- 
mittee. 

The   lord    CHANCELLOR   said, 

he  had  heard  with  great  pleasure  the 

remarks  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 

and  of  his  noble  Friend.     Their  sug- 

i  gestions  in  Committee  would  receive  his 

I  careful  attention. 

I  Motion  agreed  to ;  BUI  read  2*  ac- 
i  cordingly,  and  committed  to  a  Committee 
j  of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  let 
I  of  May  next. 

I         UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  BILL. 

(Nos.  16-45). 
i  (The  MargtKii  of  SaiUhury.) 

1  COUUITTEE  ON  BE-COMMITMENT. 

!  House  again  in  Committee  (on  Re- 
j  Commitment)  (according  to  Order). 

Statutes  for  University  and  Colleges. 

Clause  16  (Objects  of  statutes  for  Col- 
'.  leges  in  themselves).    Sub-section  (1.) 
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"  For  altering  the  conditions  of  eligibility  to 
any  emolument  or  office,  other  than  the  head- 
ship, held  in  the  College,  and  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion thereto,  the  length  and  conditions  of  tenure 
thereof,  and  the  powers  appertaining  thereto, 
and  for  providing  a  pension  for  a  holder  thereof, 
or  any  of  those  matters." 

The  Eael  of  CAMPEEDOWN  moved 
to  omit  the  words  "  and  the  powers  ap- 
pertaining thereto."  He  did  not  see 
why  the  Commissioners  should  have 
authority  to  deprive  non-resident  Fellows 
of  the  power  of  taking  a  part  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  College. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY  said, 
that  on  the  other  side  they  had  had  con- 
stant denunciation  against  Convocation 
as  the  Governing  Body  of  the  University, 
on  account  of  the  number  of  non-resi- 
dent Fellows  it  comprised.  It  was 
rather  inconsistent  of  uiose  who  joined 
in  those  denunciations  to  wish  to  hand 
over  the  government  of  the  Colleges  to 
non-resident  Fellows.  The  non-resident 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  as  compared  with 
the  resident  Fellows,  bore  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  did  the  non-resident  to  the 
resident  Members  of  Convocation.  One 
part  of  the  scheme  to  which  this  Bill 
was  to  give  effect  consisted  of  a  provi- 
sion that  non-resident  Fellows  should 
hold  office  for  a  shorter  duration  and 
with  smaller  amounts.  The  consequence 
would  be  an  increased  number  of  Fel- 
lowships. If  Fellowships  were  to  be 
held  for  only  three  or  five  years  the  re- 
sult would  be  that  a  large  number  of 
the  Fellowships  would  be  held  by  very 
young  men.  If  they  were  to  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  governing  the  Colleges, 
the  government  of  the  Colleges  would 
be  handed  over  not  only  to  younger 
men,  but  to  a  body  which  would  change 
more  frequently.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  Commis- 
sion authority  to  alter  those  powers. 

LoED  CAELINGFOED  thought  that 
the  proposition  contained  in  the  sub- 
section, the  effect  of  which  was  to  ex- 
clude Fellows  from  the  government  of 
their  Colleges,  was  a  serious  and  novel 
one,  and  required  more  argument  than 
that  which  had  been  adduced  in  its  fa- 
vour bv  the  noble  Marquess.  

The' Archbishop  of  CANTEEBUEY 
thought  that  all  the  Fellows  should  have  a 
share  in  the  government  of  their  Colleges. 
It  was  feared  that  the  young  Fellows 
would  have  too  great  a  share  in  the  go- 
vernment ;  but  young  FeUows  in  course 
of  time  hccanro  old  Fellows.     With  a 


view  to  prevent  government  by  a  dique 
it  would  1)0  wise  to  preserve  to  the  non- 
resident Fellows  the  right  of  taking  a 
share  in  the  government  of  the  Colleges. 

The  Eabl  of  MOELEY  and  Lokd 
COLCHESTEE  were  understood  to  sup- 
port the  Amendment. 

The  Marqttess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
that  as  there  were  batteries  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left  and  in  £ront  of  him,  there 
was  nothing  for  him  but  a  retreat,  and. 
he  would  therefore  assent  to  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  words  struck 
out  accordingly. 

The  Eael  of  AIELIE  proposed  in 
page  6,  line  14,  after  ("them "J  to 
insert — 

"  Provided  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
Commissioners  to  annex  to  the  headship  of  a 
College  or  to  a  Fellowship  or  other  emolument, 
the  holder  of  which  is  not  now  required  to  sub- 
scribe any  religious  test,  any  office  which  is  re- 
stricted to  persons  in  Holy  Orders,  or  the  holder 
of  which  is  required  to  subscribe  any  article  or 
formulary  of  faith,  or  to  make  any  declaration 
or  take  any  oath  respecting  his  religious  be- 
lief or  profession,  or  to  conform  to  any  religiona 
observance,  or  to  attend  or  abstain  from  attend- 
ing any  form  of  public  worship,  or  to  belong  to 
any  specified  Church,  sect,  or  denomination." 

The  Mabquess  of  SALISBUEY  said. 
there  was  no  objection  to  the  Proviso. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  added 
accordingly. 

The  Aechbishop  of  CANTEEBUEY 
proposed  an  Amendment  to  give  the 
Commissioners  power  to  make  provision 
for  diminishing  the  expense  of  education 
in  the  College  by  assigning  salaries  to 
College  tutors,  lecturers,  or  otherwise. 
Some  of  the  Colleges  which  possessed 
the  largest  revenues  did  not  educate  any 
large  number  of  students ;  and  he 
thought  that  a  College  which  had  an  in- 
come of  £20,000  or  £30,000  a-year  was 
not  fulfilling  the  intentions  of  the 
Founders  when  they  made  education  an 
expensive  luxury.  The  object  of  his 
Proviso  was  to  enable  the  Commissioners 
to  make  provision  out  of  the  estates  of 
the  Colleges  for  certain  expenses,  and  so 
to  enable  the  Colleges  to  reduce  the 
payments  required  from  students.  If 
this  were  done,  it  would  enable  many 
persons  of  moderate  means  who  were 
now  shut  out  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  a  University  education, 
not  only  as  unattached  students,  but 
also  as  members  of  Colleges.  It  seemed 
reasonable  that  the  general  expenses  of 
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the  Colleges,  including  all  payments  for 
the  benefit  of  Fellows,  resident  and  non- 
resident, should  be  borne  by  the  estates 
of  the  Colleges  rather  than  from  the  fees 
of  students. 

Amendment  moved,  after  sub-section 
(6)  to  insert  the  following  sub-section: — 

"For  Himiniahing  the  expense  of  education 
in  the  College  by  aaaigning  salaries  to  College 
tutors  and  lecturers,  or  otherwise." — (jTA*  Lord 
Arehbithop  of  Canterbury.) 

LoBD  BLACHFOED  said,  he  was 
quite  in  favour  of  putting  academic 
training  and  University  education  more 
within  the  reach  of  persons  of  moderate 
means  than  they  now  were.  He  thought 
an  important  step  in  this  direction  would 
have  been  taken  if  the  time  of  academic 
instruction  falling  within  the  year  were 
extended  and  the  vacations  diminished. 

LoED  CARLINGFOED,  with  great  re- 
spect for  the  most  rev.  Prelate,  doubted 
whether  his  Proviso  would  be  »  wise 
one.  There  were  at  present  exhibitions 
and  scholarships  for  students  not  at- 
tached to  any  class,  so  that  persons  of 
moderate  means  already  had  facilities 
for  obtaining  a  University  education  at 
Oxford.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
go  further,  and  diminish  the  revenues  of 
the  Colleges  by  paying  the  teachers  out 
of  the  estates,  was  open  to  very  grave 
question.  He  thought  it  was  diverting 
money  that  could  be  more  beneficially 
applied  to  other  purposes.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  support  the  Proviso. 

ViscoTOT  CAJBDWELL  thought  that 
if  the  Amendment  were  agreed  to, 
there  ought  to  be  some  provision  for 
making  we  remuneration  of  the  teacher 
in  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  fees, 
or  else  his  efficiency  would  become  a 
secondary  consideration,  and  there  would 
be  a  danger  of  the  teaching  power  being 
deteriorated. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  he 
did  not  share  in  that  apprehension. 

The  Makqttess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
the  object  of  the  Amendment  was  to 
enable  those  who  were  at  present  de- 
terred from  entering  the  Colleges  by 
reason  of  the  expense  to  do  so. 

The  Makquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
asked  if  there  was  any  evidence  tending 
to  show  that  the  charges  at  present 
made  by  the  Colleges  were  so  high  that 
the  majority  of  students  were  unable  to 
meet  them  ? 

The  Dtoe  of  SOMEESET  said,  the 
operation  of  the  Amendment  would  be 


to  enable  the  poor  to  have  the  advantage 
of  a  University  education  on  account  of 
their  poverty,  and  not  by  reason  of  their 
merit.  Poor  students  might  very  natu- 
rally desire  University  education,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  provide  it 
for  promising  young  men  of  that  class 
by  foundations  than  to  put  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  whole  class  by  paying  the 
teaching  expenses  of  the  Colleges  out  of 
funds  which,  under  the  Bill,  would  be 
required  for  objects  of  learning  and  re- 
search. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  con- 
curred with  those  noble  Lords  who 
thought  that  they  ought  to  hesitate 
before  sanctioning  a  proposal  to  give  up 
revenue. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  caUed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word  giving 
power  to  the  Commissioners  to  do  the 
things  set  out  in  Clause  16  was  "  may," 
and  not  "  shall." 

The  Bishop  of  OXFOED  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  noble  Duke  opposite 
rather  impute  blame  to  poor  people  be- 
cause they  desired  a  University  educa- 
tion. The  existing  Scholarships  were 
not  attainable  by  very  poor  men,  who 
could  not  afi'ord  the  expense  of  such  a 
previous  education  as  would  ensure 
success  in  the  competition  for  them. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  said,  no  one  ob- 
jected to  give  to  the  poor  the  advan- 
tages of  education,  but  he  thought  the 
present  proposal  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  rich  rather  than  the  poor;  it 
would,  moreover,  take  from  the  tutors 
the  best  stimulus  to  do  their  best. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  added 
accordingly. 

The  Eabl  of  MOELEY  moved  an 
Amendment — 

In  page  4,  line  2d,  at  end  of  clause,  add  as  a 
freshparagraph — 

"  The  Commissioners  may  also  on  the  applica- 
tion of  any  two  or  more  Colleges  make  provi- 
sion for  their  complete  or  partial  union ;  such 
application  shall  he  made  hy  at  least  two  thirds 
of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  said  Colleges ; 
they  may  also  in  the  case  of  any  headship  to 
which  any  ecclesiastical  duties,  office,  or  emolu- 
ments are  annexed  bv  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
otherwise,  make  provision  for  separating  such 
duties,  office,  or  emoluments  from  the  headships, 
and  for  substituting  other  emoluments." 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said, 
that  his  impression  was  that  the  Amend- 
ment would  enable  the  Commissioners 
to  repeal  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  was 
scarcely  within  the  purpose  of  the  Bill. 
Besides,  the  Heads   of  Colleges  were 
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never  away  more  than  three  months  in 
the  year. 

The  Makqttess  of  SALISBUEY  said, 
he  must  oppose  the  second  part  of  the 
Amendment — all  after  the  word  "  col- 


The  Eael  of  AIELIE  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  14th  claase  of  the  Bill 
enabled  the  Commissioners  to  interfere 
with  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  Bishop  or  OXFOED  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a  feeling  at  Oxford  that 
the  Heads  of  Colleges  should 'be  relieved 
of  those  duties  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, conflicted  with  those  duties  which 
were  attached  to  the  headships.  Many 
would  be  extremely  glad  if  the  dual 
position  were  got  rid  of. 

The  Lord  CHANCELLOE  contended 
that  there  was  no  power  in  the  Bill  to 
enable  the  Commissioners  to  repeal  any 
Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  MOELET  said,  he 
would  not  press  the  second  part  of  this 
Amendment  at  present,  hut  would  re- 
consider the  course  which  he  would 
pursue. 

Amendment  am«n(l»<f;  -viOTdia  Hrvek  out 
accordingly. 

Amendment  further  amended,  by 
adding  after  the  word  ("  Colleges,")  the 
words  ("  with  the  consent  of  the  visitors 
thereof.") 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  17  (Objects  of  statutes  for  Col- 
leges in  relation  to  University). 

LoED  COLCHESTEE  proposed  to  in- 
sert words  limiting  the  portion  of  the 
revenues  of  the  College  devoted  to  in- 
struction in  Art  or  Science  to  one-fourth 
of  such  revenues.  He  thought  this 
would  be  a  wholesome  restraint  on  the 
Commissioners.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
missioners would  be  very  careM  in 
attempting  to  make  any  redistribution  of 
property. 

,  Amendment  moved,  line  34,  after 
("  portion  ")  insert  ("not  exceeding  one- 
fourth").— (2%»  Lord  Colchester.) 

The  MxEatTESs  of  SALISBTJET  de- 
clined to  accept  the  Amendment.  He 
would  refer  his  noble  Friend  to  the  13th 
clause,  from  which  he  would  see  that 
the  Commissioners  in  making  statutes 
were  to  have  regard  to  the  designs  of 
the  Founders,  except  where  the  same 
had  ceased  to  be  observed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  It  was,  in  fact,  pro- 
Th»  Lord  Chancellor 


posed  to  deal  only  with  property  which 
had  already  been  dealt  with  by  Parb'a- 
ment.  As  regarded  the  Amendment, 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  noble 
Lord  was  not  one  to  which  he  could 
demur;  he  should  be  very  much  sur- 
prised indeed  if  the  Commissioners  went 
beyond  the  limit  proposed.  But  the  lay- 
ing down  of  any  hard-and-fast  line 
might  have  the  contrary  effect  to  that  at 
which  the  noble  Lord  was  aiming.  Sup- 
posing the  property  to  be  dealt  with, 
amounted  to  ■  £500,000 ;  if  it  were  pro- 
vided that  no  more  than  one-fourth  of 
that  sum  should  be  applied  to  instruction 
in  Arts  and  Sciences,  &c.,  the  whole 
fourth— that  was  to  say,  £125,000 — 
might  he  devoted  to  Professorships.  In 
other  words,  the  maximum  fixed  by  the 
noble  Lord  might  practically  become  the 
minimum.  In  this  matter,  it  seemed  to 
him  the  better  course  would  be  to  trust 
to  the  good  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  18  (Increase. of  or  additional 
income  to  be  regarded),  agreed  to. 

Clause  19  (Power  to  allow  continuance 
of  voluntary' payments). 

The  Earl  of  KIMBEELET  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  the  clause,  especially 
of  the  words,  "  voluntary  payments." 

The  Makquess  of  SALISBUEY  said, 
it  was  well  known  to  their  Lordships 
that  the  owners  of  landed  estates  had  to 
meet  many  claims  which  were  morally 
but  not  legally  binding  on  them,  such  as 
those  for  subscriptions  to  schools,  to  poor 
livings,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  The 
Colleges  were  in  a  somewhat  analogous 
position,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  there  should  be  in  the  Bill  a  provi- 
sion of  that  kind,  otherwise  the  Com- 
missioners might  feel  themselves  bound 
to  disallow  voluntary  payments  which 
the  Colleges  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making,  whether  to  augpnent  the  incomes 
of  the  poorer  livings  or  for  other  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  College 
property.  He  thought  it  would  be  un- 
fortunate if  the  Commissioners  should 
be  compelled  to  disallow  such  payments. 

The  Eael  of  CAMPEEDOWN 
pointed  out  that  under  that  clause,  urn- 
less  great  care  was  taken,  voluntary 
payments  out  of  College  revenues  to  in- 
crease livings  or  for  other  purposes  in 
connection  with  College  property  might 
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amount  to  a  very  serioTis  abuse;  and 
he  instanced  a  case  in  which  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  income  of  a  College  had 
been  thus  applied.        

Thb  LOED  chancellor  thought 
that  there  were  voluntary  payments 
which  were  proper  and  others  which 
might  be  improper ;  but  their  Lordships 
should  not  reject  the  clause  altogether 
because  of  the  bad.  It  would  be  better 
to  let  the  Commissioners  decide  between 
those  two  classes  of  payments,  instead  of 
tying  their  hands.  The  clause  did  not 
bind  the  Commissioners  to  do  anything, 
but  only  authorized  them.  

Thb  Eakl  opKIMBEELEY  admitted 
that  there  were  voluntary  payments 
arising  out  of  the  connection  of  the  Col- 
leges with  landed  estates  of  which  no 
one  would  disapprove ;  but  the  Colleges 
^ere  strictly  for  educational  purposes; 
and  he  thought  that  in  some  way  or 
other  the  CoUeges  should  be  distinctly 
prevented  from  hereafter  alienating  any 
of  the  funds  given  to  them,  whether  as 
tithes  or  in  other  forms,  from  those  pur- 
poses— except,  perhaps,  for  the  aug- 
mentation, within  certain  limits,  of  small 
livings.  He  therefore  reserved  to  him- 
self tiie  right  of  moving  some  Amend- 
ment on  the  Beport  with  a  view  to  guard 
against  abuse. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  observed 
that  there  were  livings  which  did  serve 
an  educational  purpose  by  providing  for 
the  retirement  of  College  tutors  after  a 
sufficient  length  of  service.  There  were 
some  poor  livings  which  now  received 
payments,  or  endowments,  of  no  large 
amount ;  but  made  in  perfect  good  faith 
without  any  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the  Fellows ;  and  it  was  feared  that  this 
Bill  would  deprive  the  parishes  of  those 
benefits. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  20  (Communication  of  proposed 
statutes  for  University,  &c.,  to  Heb- 
domadal Council). 

Thb  Akchbishop  op  CANTERBURY 
moved*  to  insert  "  or  the  visitor  "  after 
Hebdomadal  Council." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  21  (Publication  of  proposed 
etetntes  for  Colleges) ; 

Clause  22  (Suspension  of  Elections) ; 

Clause  23  (Saving  for  existing  in- 
terest), severaUy  agreed  to. 


Clause  24  (Production  of  documents, 
&c.). . 

The  Duke  of  SOMERSET  moved 
an  Amendment  in  page  6,  line  39,  after 
("  Commissioners  ")  to  insert — 

("may  take  evidence  upon  matters  relating 
to  the  constitution  of  the  University  and  Col- 
leges, and  the  proper  mode  of  applying  the 
revenaes  in  dealing  with  the  emoluments 
thereof,  and  shall  publish  the  same  from  time  to 
time,  and") 

The  Marqttess  of  SALISBURY  said, 
that  the  clause  as  it  stood  gave  the  Com- 
missioners power  to  take  evidence ;  but 
he  could  not  agree  to  an  Amendment 
requiring  them  to  publish  the  same.  If 
they  were  to  make  a  general  prelimi- 
nary inquiry,  such  as  this  Amendment 
implied,  it  would  impose  such  duties 
upon  the  Conunissioners  as  would  vastly 
extend  and  delay  their  operations. 

ViscoimT  CARD  WELL  supported  the 
Amendment,  on  the  g^und  that  it  would 
insure  publicity  being  given  to  the  acts 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  so  give  a 
farther  security  to  the  Colleges. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
question  raised  by  the  Amendment  of 
tiie  noble  Duke  was  one  which,  if  raised 
at  all,  should  have  been  brought  forward 
on  the  second  reading,  and  not  at  the 
Committee  stage  of  the  BOl.  He  cer- 
tainly objected  to  giving  the  Commis- 
sioners power  to  commence  a  roving 
inquiry.  The  clause  as  it  stood  gave 
them  authority  to  take  evidence. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  thought  that,  as 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Commis-. 
sioners  to  take  evidence  before  preparing 
their  schemes,  there  should  bo  no  objec- 
tion to  such  evidence  being  received 
publicly  and  afterwards  made  known  to 
the  world.  It  would  be  unfortunate  for 
any  suspicion  of  secrecy  to  attach  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commission. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said, 
there  was  no  objection  to  power  being 
given  to  the  Commissioners  to  take  evi- 
dence, but  it  was  not  thought  desirable 
that  the  evidence  should  be  published. 
He  would  assent  to  the  insertion  of 
words  that  would  confer  upon  the 
Commissioners  power  simply  to  receive 
evidence. 

After  some  further  discussion, 

On  Question?  The  Committee  rf«W(ferf: 
— Contents  24;  Not-Contents  39:  Ma- 
jority 15, 
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Somerset,  D.    [Teller. '\ 

lianBdovne,  M. 

Airlie,  E. 
Cainperdown,  E. 
Gtranville,  E. 
Bchester,  E. 
Kimberley,  E. 
Minto,  E. 
Morley,  E. 

Cardwell,  V. 

Belper,  L. 
Blachford,  L. 


Boyle,  L.  {E.  Cork  and 
Orrery.)     {Telhr.'\ 

Carlingf ord,  L. 

Elgin,  L.  (£  Elgin  and 
Kincardine.) 

Ettrick,lL.  (i.jy<^i«-.) 

Foley,  L. 

Hammond,  L. 

Monson,  L. 

Ponsonby,  L.  (E.  Beet- 
borough.) 

Strafford,  L.  {V.  Ri- 

Waveney,  L. 
Wentworth,  L. 
Wolverton,  L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 

Cairns,  L.   (Z.   Chan-    London,  Bp. 
cellar.)  Bagot,  L. 

Clanbrassill,    L.      (E. 
Bichmond,  D.  Soden.) 

Denman,  L. 
Bath,  M.  de  Bos,  L. 

Exeter,  M.  Dunmore,  L.  (E.  Dun- 

Hertford,  M.  more.) 

Salisbury,  M.  Dunsany,  L. 

Elphinstone,  L. 
Beauchamp,  E.  Forbes,  L. 

Cadogan,  E.  Foxford,  L.  (E.  Lime- 

Doncaster,  E.  (D.  Buc-        rick.) 
cleueh    and    Quecm-    Hampton,  L. 
berry.)  Harlech,  L. 

Hardwicke,  E.  Headley,  L. 

Jersey,  E.  Howard  de  "Walden,  L. 

Malmesbury,  E.  Ker,  L.  {M.  Lothian.) 

Shrewsbury,  E.  Kamsay,    L.    (£.  Lal- 

Stanhope,  E.  houtie.) 

Eayleigh,  L. 
Gordon,  V.  (^E.  Aber-    Saltoun,  L. 

deen.)  Skelmersdale,  L. 

Hawarden,  V.  [Teller.'\        [Teller.'] 

Stewart  of  Garlies,  L. 
Chester,  Bp.  {E.  OalhicayA 

Ely,  Bp.  Wmmarleigh,  L. 

Resolved  in  the  Negative. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Bepretentation  of  Colleges. 
Clause  25  (Election  of  Commissioners 
by  Colleges). 

Amendment  made,  in  page  7,  line  9, 
by  inserting  ("  andto  visitor  thereof"). 

The  Earl  of  MOELEY  objected  to 
this  and  the  two  following  clauses,  ob- 
serving that  it  was  desirable  ttiat  uni- 
formity in  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  Bill 
in  making  statutes  for  the  several  Col- 
leges, should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
secured,  and  that  that  could  not  be 
eflfected  if  each  College  was  empowered 
to  elect  three  Commissioners  of  its  own, 


who  would  have  the  same  powers  ae  the 
Commissioners  themselves,  so  far  as  the 
framing  of  statutes  was  concerned.  It 
wa.s  desirable  that  there  should  be  some 
power  gfiven  to  the  Colleges  to  consider 
and  object  to  the  statutes  framed  by  the 
Commissioners  before  they  were  passed  ; 
but  to  give  to  the  representative  Com- 
missioners co-ordinate  powers  with  th.e 
official  Commissioners  would  not  tend  to 
general  uniformity,  nor  to  promote  th.e 
general  purpose  of  the  Bill.  The  only 
result  could  be  that  either  the  represen- 
tative Commissioners  would  embarrass 
or  override  the  other  Commissioners  in 
the  interests  of  the  College,  or  the  latter 
would  overrule  the  former  in  disregard 
of  those  interests. 

Moved,  To  disagree  to  the  said  Clause. 
—{The  Earl  of  Morley.) 

The  Maeqtjbss  of  SALISBUEY  said, 
that  only  four  Colleges  objected  to  th.e 
proposal^-certainly  not  a  majority  of  the 
Colleges.  He  saw  no  other  way  of  ar- 
resting the  despotism  which  might  be 
exercised  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  Bill,  than  by  the 
adoption  of  some  such  proposal  as  that 
contained  in  the  clauses  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  objected.  The  three  Com- 
missioners to  be  elected  by  the  Colleges 
would  be  elected  on  the  cumulative  sys- 
tem, and  to  imagine  that  they  would  be 
overruled,  or  that  they  would  overrule  in 
all  oases  the  Commissioners  was  chi- 
merical. 

The  Mahqtjess  of  LANSDOWNE 
said,  he  shared  the  dislike  entertained 
by  his  noble  Friend  to  those  clauses. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  usual  and  convenient 
that  when  Parliament  was  agreed  with 
regard  to  the  general  principles  upon 
which  legislation  was  to  be  based,  but 
where  the  details  were  too  intricate  or  too 
numerous  for  advantageous  settlement 
by  their  Lordships  or  by  the  other  House, 
to  delegate  to  Commissioners  duties 
which  properly  belonged  to  Parliament 
itself.  In  such  cases  the  utmost  re- 
sponsibility attached  to  those  by  whom 
the  Commissioners  were  selected.  Those 
Commissioners  were  selected  for  the 
exercise  of  high  judicial  and  executive 
functions ;  and  upon  the  ground  that  they 
were  exceptioncdly  fitted  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  functions,  their  names 
were  submitted  to  the  House,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  g^ard  against 
the  appointment  of  persons  not  specially 
ciualified  for  the  work.     In  this  case 
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▼hat  were  their  Lordships  invited  to  do  ? 
To  consent  to  the  association  with  these 
Cbntlemen  whom  they  did  know,  who 
were  named  in  the  Bill,  whose  tenure  of 
office  was  to  be  continuous,  and  who 
were  selected  upon  the 'grounds  which  he 
had  suggested,  other  gentlemen  whom 
they  did  not  know,   whose    tenure  of 
office  was  to  be  intermittent  and  occa- 
sional,  who  were  to  be  selected,  not  be- 
cause they  had  any  special  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  Umrersity  or  of  the 
place  occupied  by  the  different  Colleges 
m  the  UniTersity  system,  but  because 
they  were  the  ablest  advocates  whom  the 
Colleges    could    discover ;    and   whose 
selection  was  to  rest,  not  with  the  Crown, 
not  with  Parliament,  not  with  the  Govern- 
ment, but  with  those  very  Colleges  with 
whose  finances  they  were  to  deal.    It 
was  very  much  as  if  a  Judge  was  to  say 
to  the  prisoner — "  Prisoner  at  the  bar, 
we  desire  to  give  you  every  opportunity 
of  securing  an  impartial  consideration  of 
your  case,  and  with  this  view  we  have 
determined  not  to  oblige  you  to  rely 
merely  upon  the  assist^oe  of  counsel, 
but  we  shall  allow  you  to  name  two  or 
three  personal  friends  of  your  own  to 
serve  upon  the  jury,  so  that  you  will  be 
sure  to  get  fair  play."    He  viewed  this 
part  of  the  Bill  with  considerable  mis- 
trust, and  he  was  aware  that  several  of 
the  Colleges,  in  the  memorials  which  they 
had  presented,  had  expressed  an  opinion 
of  the  same  kind.     They  felt,  and  very 
properly,  that  where  their  own  financial 
interests  were  concerned,  they  were  not 
the  best  judges  between  themselves  and 
the  University ;  and  they  would  be  per- 
fectly content  if  facilities  were  afforded 
them  for  making  themselves  heard  by 
assessors  or  otherwise  before  the  Com- 
missioners named  in  the  Bill. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
Oxford  University  would  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  compliment  paid  it  by  titte  noble 
Marquess  when  he  compared  the  Uni- 
versity to  a  prisoner  on  his  trial.   There 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  weight  in 
the  objection  that  Parliament  was  dele- 
gating Its  duties  to  other  persons,  and 
he  could  conceive  nothing  more  likely  to  ! 
make  a  body  of  this  kind  work  ineffi-  j 
ciently  and  jealously  than  tq  provide; 
that  one  section  of  it  should  have  voting  I 
power  and  that  the  other  should  not —  i 
that  a  portion  should,  in  fact,   sit  as 
assessors.     He  thought  they  had  in  the  ] 
Commission  two  elements  which  it  was 
desirable  to  combine— one  which  would 


look  to  the  permanent  wants  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  not  confine  itself  to  one 
College  alone,  and  the  other  element 
which  would  with  special  knowledge  and 
information  represent  each  College.  He 
thought  they  could  very  well  trust  the 
Colleges  to  name  two  or  three  of  their 
own  members  to  represent  their  in- 
terests ;  and  unless  their  Lordships  were 
disposed  to  give  the  Commissioners  de- 
spotic powers  the  plan  proposed  was  the 
best  sdieme  that  could  be  devised  for 
securing  the  object  in  view. 

Earl  GEAimLLE  said,  he  did  not 
understand  his  noble  Eriend  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne)  to  speak  of  a  crimi- 
nal, but  of  a  civil  case  in  illustration  of 
his  argument.  

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  pointed 
out  to  the  noble  Earl  the  noble  Mar- 
quess distinctly  said  "the  prisoner  at  the 
bar." 

Eael  GRANVILLE  contended  that 
the  homogeneity  of  the  Bill  was  affected 
by  the  clauses. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  fhere 
were  some  Colleges  which  might  not 
wish  to  send  three  of  their  members  to 
join  in  deciding  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

Thb  MABQxmss  OF  SALISBURY  said, 
it  was  not  necessary  that  the  three  Com- 
missioners should  belong  to  any  College. 

On  Question  ?  RetoUtd  in  the  Ntgative. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  26  (Notice  to  College  of  meet- 
ing); 

Clause  27  (Validity  of  acts  as  regards 
Colleges)  severally  agreed  to. 

Schoolt. 

Clause  28  (Notice  to  Governing  Body 
of  school,  &c.) ; 

Clause  29  (Provision  for  case  of  con- 
tingent right) ; 

Clause  30  (Governing  Body  or  cor- 
poration) ; 

Clause  31  (Statutes  for  schools  dis- 
sented from) ; 

Clause  32  (Provision  respecting  right 
of  preference  when  retained  by  school), 
severally  agreed  to. 

Vnivertitiei  Committee  of  Privy  Couneil, 
Clause  33  (Constitution  of  Universities' 
Committee  of  Privy  Council). 

The  Eael  of  KIMBERLET  said, 
that  as  questions  of  law  might  frequently 
come  before  the  Committee,  it  was  desir- 
able to  provide  that,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Lord   Chancellor,  that  one  of  its 
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Members  Bhonld  be  a  Member  of  the 
Judicial  Oommittee  of  the  Priyy  Cotmoil. 
The  MABftTiEss  of  8ALI8BUET  said, 
he  saw  no  objeotion  to  inserting  at  the 
end  of  the  clause  the  words,  "one  of 
-whom  shall  either  be  Itie  Lord  Chan- 
cellor or  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council." 

Clause,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Confirmation  or  Buallowanee  of  Statutes. 

Clause  34  (Submission  of  Statutes  to 
Queen  in  Council)  agrud  to. 

Clause  35  (Petition  against  statute). 

The  Eakl  oe  KIMBEELEY  sug- 
gested that  the  power  should  be  made 
to  extend  to  petitioning  not  only  against 
the  whole  of  a  statute,  but  also  against 
any  part  of  a  statute — a  rule  which  now 
applied  to  the  analogous  case  of  schemes 
framed  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners. 

The  DtTKE  of  IHCHMOND  ahd 
GORDON  concurred  in  this  suggestion, 
and  thought  it  would  be  well  that  effect 
should  be  given  to  it  by  an  addition  to 
the  clause  on  the  Heport. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  36  to  39,  indusiTe,  agreed  to. 
Effect  of  Statute*. 

Clause  40  (Statutes  to  be  binding  and 
effectual)  agrat^T^. 

Alteratm^  of  Statutes. 

Clause  41  (Power  for  University  to 
alter  Statutes,  &c.) ; 

Clause  42  (Power  for  Colleges  to  alter 
Statutes,  &c.); 

Clause  43  (Confirmation  or  disallow^ 
anoe  of  altering  Statutes)  severally 
agreed  to,  with  an  Amendment. 

LoKD  CABLINGFOED  moved  to  in- 
sert, after  Clause  43,  a  new  clause  deal- 
ing with  the  constitution  and  composition 
of  Congregation.  His  proposal  was,  he 
said,  not  a  sweeping  or  disturbing  one, 
tmd  he  thought  it  ought  not  to  give  rise 
to  much  opposition  either  at  Oxford  or 
from  their  Lordships.  His  object  was 
simj^y  to  make  Congregation  a  really 
Academic  body,  and  merely  to  exclude 
from  it  those  members  whose  only  quali- 
fication was  residonce  at  or  near  Oxford. 
It  might  be  said  that  those  non-academic 
members  who  were  mere  inhabitants  of 
Oxford  seldom  attended  or  took  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  Congregation;  but 
that  fact  told  more  for  his  argument 
than  against  it.  Moreover,  those  mem- 
bers could  always  be  brought  in  for  some 

Tit  JSari  of  Simberhy 


special  purpose,  whatorer  it  mi^it  be. 
l%e  noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  the 
insertion  of  <h«  following  clauBe : — 

"  On  and  alber  the  IBib.  day  of  MiftTmalmnj 
term,  1876,  tiifl  Ckmgregaticm  ot  the  TTniTenity 
of  Orford  shall  be  composed  of  the  following 
peisons  only,  the  said  persons  being  members  of 
Convication : — The  ChAncellor,  the  Hig^  Steiw- 
ard,  the  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Halls,  tiie  Proo- 
toTB,  the  members  of  the  Hebdomadal  Cknmcil, 
the  officers  named  in  the  schednle  to  this  Act 
annexed,  the  Professors,  Lecturers,  Euid  Headers 
of  the  TTniTenity,  the  Public  Ezajniners,  Resi- 
dent Fellows  of  Colleges,  all  persons  who  shall 
be  certified  by  the  head  of  any  College  or  Hall 
to  be  engaged  in  the  tuition,  disciplme,  or  ad- 
ministration of  such  College  or  Hall." 

The  Bishop  op  OXFOED  said,  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  by  his  Amendment 
to  disfranchise  several  persons  who  were 
well  qualified  to  g^ve  an  ojunion  on 
questions  brought  before  Oong^gation, 
and  gave  no  security  tiiat  ike  pwsons 
included  in  Ihe  Amendment  were  parti- 
cularly qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on 
educational  matters.  He  deprecated 
changes  which  would  narrow  the  acade- 
mical legislation,  and  diminish  the  in- 
terest taken  by  the  great  body  of  gradu- 
ates in  University  affairs. 

The  Mabquebs  of  SALISBUBY  de- 
clined to  accept  the  dause. 

On  Question?  Resolved  in  the  Negative. 

LoED  COLCHESTER  moved  a  new 
dause  to  follow  Clause  43 — ("Convoca- 
tion of  the  University"). 

The  MABftTiEss  or  SALISBURY  said, 
the  clause  did  not  come  within  the  pur- 
pose of  the  present  Bill,  and  raised  a 
question  which  was  too  wide  to  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  present  occasion. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  Committee) 
withdraum. 

Tests. 

Clause  44  (Saving  for  Tests  Act) 
agreed  to. 

Clause  45  (Operation  of  Tests  Act  as 
regards  to  Theological  officers). 

Amendment  moved,  in  page  11,  line 
6,  after  ("  1871 ")  to  insert— 

("  But  the  Commissioners  shall  not  use  for  tha 
purpose  of  endowing  such  offices  and  fimds  other 
than  those  the  holders  of  which  are  now  re- 
quired  to  subscribe  a  theological  test "). 

On  Question?  Sesokedia^elfegatiM. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

The  Beport  of  the  Amendments  to  be 
received  on  Tuesday  the  indoi  Man  iJ^Qxt ; 
and  Bill  to  be  printed,  as  amended. 
(No.  26). 

House  adjourned  at  half-past 

Nine  o'dodc  till  To-morrow, 

half -past  Tea  o'clo^ 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Thur»day,  Qth  April,  1876. 

Mm  UTJ5S.]  —  Sbmct  CoiaDiTBB  —  Local 
CkTermnent  and  Taxation  of  Towns  (Ire- 
land), Mr.  J.  P.  Cony  and  Mr.  Mmphy 
added;  Oyster  Fisheries,  Sir  Bobert  Bturton 
added. 

Wats  and  Means — eomidered  in  Committee — 

PcBUC  Bills — Ordered — Local  GoTemment 
Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)  *. 

Ordered — Firtt  Stading — Admiralty  Jurisdiction 
(Ireland)  •  [1211. 

Second  Reading — Crossed  Cheques*  [112]. 

Committee  —  Merchant  Shipping  [49]  —  H.P. ; 
Offences  against  the  Person  ♦  [1] — e.p. 

mrd  Reading — Local  GrOTemment  Provisional 
Orders*  [102],  vndipaeied. 

PAELIAMBNT  —  PRIVILEGE  —  PUBLIC 
PETITIONS  —  MONASTIC  AND  CON. 
VENTDAL  INSTITUTIONS  BILL. 

OBSBBVATIOKS. 

Notice  taken,  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
Newdegate,  Member  for  North  War- 
■wickshire,  had  been  afi^ed  without  his 
authority  to  a  Petition  from  Chatham, 
in  favour  of  the  Monastic  and  Conven- 
tual Institutions  Bill,  presented  upon 
the  30th  day  of  March  last. 

Mb.  newdegate,  referring  to  a 
Petition  from  certain  members  of  the 
Protestant  dissenting  places  of  worship 
at  Chatham,  on  the  subject  of  Monastic 
and  Conventual  Institutions,  which  had 
been  reported  upon  by  the  Committee 
on  Petitions,  said,  he  had  been  much 
surprised  at  hearing  his  name  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Petition.  He  had 
been  to  the  Committee  Office  and  had 
seen  the  original  Petition,  and  the  name 
upon  it  purported  to  be  his  signature. 
His  belief  was  that  he  never  saw  the 
Petition  before,  and  was  quite  certain 
that  no  person  could  have  written  his 
name,  or  what  purported  to  be  his  name, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  written 
with  his  authorization.  He  intended  to 
move  that  the  Order  for  the  reception  of 
the  Petition  be  discharged,  because  he 
beUeved  he  had  never  presented  it.  This 
was  not  the  first  time  on  which  he  had 
i«ason  to  believe  that  his  name  had  been 
written  on  Petitions  without  his  consent; 
and  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
bear  with  him  for  a  moment  in  the  re- 
marks which  he  desired  to  make  upon  the 
lax  practice  which  prevailed  with  regard 
to  the  practice  of  pres^ating  Petitions. 


On  IViday  a  gentleman  came  down  to 
the  House  and  said  to  him — "Mr. New- 
degate, I  have  a  great  many  Petitions 
for  yon."  HerepSed — "  It  is  too  late." 
"Oh  no,"  said  the  gentleman,  "it  is 
not,  for  you  can  put  them  into  the  bag." 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  declined  to  be  a 
party  to  any  such  transaction.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  circumstance  had  oo- 
ciurred  to  him  before,  and  he  must  ex- 
press his  surprise  at  the  action  of  the 
petitioners.  He  believed  that  if  the 
Committee  on  Petitions  had  noticed  the 
manner  in  which  his  signature  was  at- 
tached the  Petition  would  not  have  been 
printed.  He  was  quite  sure  that  if  the 
attention  of  the  Chairman  (Sir  Charles 
Porster)  had  been  called  to  the  Petition 
it  would  not  have  been  printed. 

Sib  CHAELES  FOESTEE,  as  Chair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Petitions,  said, 
that  if  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  Petition  in  question  it  would  never 
have  been  printed.  He  desired  to  take 
advantage  of  that  opportunity  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  g^eat  in- 
convenience which  arose  in  consequence 
of  the  \bx.  system  with  regard  to  present-  - 
ing  Petitions.  If  cases  of  that  kind  were 
of  frequent  occurrence  it  would  be  for 
the  House  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  convenient  to  revert  to  the  old 
practice  in  the  House^^Rembers  sign- 
ing the  Petitions  th^relves,  and  pre- 
senting them  £rom-^h«r  places;  or,  if 
they  were  signed  by  anybody  else,  it 
being  done  with  the  Member's  express 
authorization.  

Mb.  OWEN  LEWIS  observed,  that 
as  he  was  the  Member  through  whose 
instrumentality  the  matter  had  been 
brought  to  light  the  House  would  per- 
haps allow  him  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject.  While  unreservedly  ac- 
cepting the  statement  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  New- 
degate) that  he  had  neither  signed  the 
Petition  nor  was  cognisant  of  its  con- 
tents, he  could  not  help  observing  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  on  many  occasions 
in  that  House  made  insinuations  almost 
as  bad  against  the  English  and  Irish 
Catholic  ladies  who  chose  to  reside  in 
conventual  estabUshments.  The  affair, 
he  confessed,  was  a  mysterious  one,  and 
afforded  some  Ught  as  to  the  proceedings 
of  those  persons  by  whom  the  agitation 
against  these  ladies  was  set  on  foot  and 
as  to  their  good  faith  and  honourable 
feelings.    He  had  no  doubt  that  when 
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next  fhe  hon.  Member  was  enlarging 
upon  the  immoral  and  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  convents  he  would,  as  usual, 
point  to  the  number  of  Petitions  on  the 
subject  as  showing  that  the  feeling  of 
the  public  was  with  him,  but  after  the 
exposure  of  that  day  people  would  know 
what  value  to  set  upon  such.  An  agita- 
tion which  could  not  be  conducted  with- 
out &aud  and  foi^e^  and  making 
charges  equally  devoid  of  truth  and 
decency  would  never  injure  those  good 
and  useful  women,  while  it  would  leave 
an  indelible  stain  upon  the  reputation 
of  all  connected  with  it. 

Mb.  OALLAN  said,  the  language  of 
the  Petition  was  more  fitted  for  Holy- 
well Street  than  for  that  House.  He 
regretted  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Petitions  had  not  offered  some 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  had  been  presented.  He  had 
failed  to  catch  &om  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire,  or  from  the 
hon.  Baronet,  any  reprobation  of  the 
terms  of  the  Petition.  He  thought  it 
was  only  fair  to  the  Catholic  Members 
that  a  strict  inquiry  should  take  place 
into  the  circumstances,  and  he  should 
to-morrow  move  for  such  an  inquiry. 

SiE  CHARLES  FOESTEE  repeated 
that  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  state- 
ments contained  in  the  Petition  he 
should  not  have  sanctioned  its  being 
printed. 

Me.  D.  ONSLOW  thought  that  the 
way  in  which  Petitions  were  presented 
was  at  the  present  time  very  lax  indeed. 
It  was  the  duty  of  every  Member  to 
examine  Petitions  before  presenting 
them  and  putting  their  names  to  them. 
He  asked  the  Speaker  to  inform  the 
House  whether  Members  were  bound  to 
sign  Petitions  themselves  or  could  depute 
another  person  to  sign  for  them  ? 

Mr.  H.  HEEBEET  said,  he  thought 
it  was  outrageous  that  statements  of  the 
kind  contained  in  the  Petition  should  be 
presented  to  the  House,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  fullest  inquiries  should 
be  instituted  into  the  matter. 

Mb.  butt  considered  there  was  a 
much  more  serious  question  than  the 
character  of  the  Petition.  It  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  there  had  been  a 
forgery  of  the  hon.  Member's  name 
committed,  as  well  as  one  of  the  g^ssest 
contempts  of  the  House;  and  it  was  a 
question  whether  the  House  could  pass 
over  it. 

Mr.  Ou)«n  Lewi* 


Mb.  O'SKAITGHNESST  said,  that 
after  looking  at  the  signature  of  the 
Petition,  he  foimd  it  was  written  in  sudh. 
a  manner  that  it  must  have  been  the 
work  of  an  illiterate  hand,  and  could 
not  have  been  done  by  any  Member  of 
the  House.  It  was  perfectly  plain  that 
this  was  -part  of  a  regular  system,  and 
the  sooner  it  was  put  an  end  to  the 
better.        

Mr.  NEWDEQATE  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  hon.  Members  had  no 
right  to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Petition.  It  happened 
that  he  had  always  strongly  objected  to 
any  such  language  as  was  then  used, 
and  had  always  suggested  forms  of 
speech  which  would  avoid  allegations  of 
this  kind,  that,  though  based  only  on. 
suspicion,  were  made  to  appear  as  though, 
based  upon  fact.  He  formally  moved 
the  discharge  of  the  Order  for  laying 
the  Petition  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  :  Before  the  Question 
is  put  to  the  House,  I  think  it  right  to 
state  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  hon. 
Member  presenting  a  Petition  to  the 
House  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  terms  of  the  Petition,  and  to  see  that 
it  is,  in  its  language  and  expressions, 
consistent  with  the  Eules  of  the  House. 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  the  Petition 
is  consistent  with  the  Eules  of  the  House, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Member  presenting 
the  Petition  to  a&x  his  name  to  the 
Petition ;  and  it  is  irregular  to  authorize 
any  other  person  to  affix  the  name. 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  that  the  said 
Petition  do  lie  upon  the  Table  be  read, 
and  discharged. 

Petition  withdrawn. 

Mb.  CALLAN  :  As  a  matter  of  Privi- 
lege, the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire having  stated  in  his  place  that 
his  signature  on  the  Petition  presented 
to  the  House  from  Chatham  in  favour  of 
the  Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions 
Bill,  on  the  28th  of  March,  was  not 
placed  there  by  himself,  or  by  anyone 
with  his  authority,  I  give  Notice  that 
to-morrow,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
House,  I  will  move  that  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  signature  of  the  hon.  Member 
was  affixed  to  the  Petition  from  Chatham 
presented  to  this  House. 
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PABIilAMENT— PUBLIC    PETITION 
FROM  A  FOREIGN  TOWN. 

Sm  EAEDLET  WILMOT  presented 
a  Petition  from  Inhabitants  of  Bonlogne- 
sur-Mer,  praying  that  this  country  may 
continue  to  be  represented  there  by  a. 
Consul  and  not  a  yiee  Consul,  and 
moved  that  it  be  read  by  the  Clerk  at 
the  Table. 

Me.  SPEAKEE:  Is  the  Petition 
signed  by  British  subjects  ? 

SiE  EAEDLEY  WILMOT  said,  it 
■waB  signed  both  by  British  subjects 
residing  at  Boulogne  and  by  Frenchmen 
-who  concurred  in  the  prayer  of  the 
Petition.        

Me.  SPEAKEE:  Will  the hon.  Mem- 
ber be  so  good  as  to  read  the  heading  of 
the  Petition  ? 

SiE  EAEDLEY  WILMOT :  It  is  a 
Petition  from  Inhabitants  of  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. 

Ms.  SPEAKER :  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  instance  in  which  a  Petition  from 
Inhabitants  of  a  foreign  town  has  been 
presented  or  received  by  this  House ;  and 
before  such  a  step  is  taken  I  hope  the 
House  wiU  allow  me  to  consider  what 
course  should  be  followed  with  respect  to 
such  a  Petition. 

PARLIAMENTARY  FRANCHISE— 
lilVERYMEN  OF  LONDON.— QUESTION. 

Me.  JAMES  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  If  he 
has  any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table 
a  Eetum  of  the  number  of  Liverymen 
entitled  to  vote  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  City  of  London,  specifying 
the  Companies  to  which  they  belong  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  in  reply, 
said,  he  believed  that  a  book  containing 
all  the  information  the  hon.  Member 
wanted  might  be  had  for  d«.  A  copy  of 
this  book  might  easily  be  placed  in  the 
library ;  but,  unless  there  was  some 
special  reason  for  printing  it  at  the 
public  expense,  he  must  hesitate  to  do  so. 

SPAIN— WAR  TAXES  ON  BRITISH 
SUBJECTS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  GOLDSMID  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  following  statement,  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  papers  of  Saturday 
last,  is  correct — 

"  Cadiz.— Maroli  30.— The  Government  de- 
mands the  payment  of  the  war  tax  and  arrears. 


as  well  as  a  quota  of  the  forced  loan,  by  British 
sabjeots.    French  and  Germans  are  exempt;" 

and,  if  it  is  correct,  to  ask  what  action  the 
British  Oovemment  proposes  to  take  in 
the  matter  ? 

Mb.  BOUBKE  :  It  is  true  that  the 
payment  of  these  taxes  has  been  de- 
manded &om  British  subjects.  They 
have  also  been  demanded  from  the 
citizens  of  the  -ITnited  States  and  of 
some  other  countries.  The  French  and 
Germans,  and  Belgians,  and  some  others 
have  been  exempt  under  Treaties  with 
those  countries,  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment are  in  correspondence  with  the 
Spanish  Government  as  to  the  right  of 
British  subjects  to  be  similarly  exempted 
under  the  G&eaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain.  According  to  the  last  ac- 
counts the  Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  undertaken  to  give  the  ques- 
tion his  particular  attention,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  Her  Majesty's  Minister  had 
advised  British  subjects  to  pay  under 
protest. 

ARMY— THE  ROYAL  ARTILLERY 

(INDIA).— QUESTION. 

Colonel  JEEVIS  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  the  Memorials 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  W.  Stubbs,  E.A., 
Major  Stevenson,  R.A.,  and  E.  Sadleir, 
E.A.,  forwarded  to  the  Adjutant  General, 
Horse  Guards,  War  Office,  February 
18th  1875,  by  order  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  India,  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  together  with  his 
Letter,  No.  771  |  Camp,  dated  Ist 
February  1875,  reached  the  War  Office; 
if  so,  if  he  will  explain  War  Office  Re- 
turn, 25th  June  1875 — 

"  That  no  Memorials  nor  Letters  addressed  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  in  India  by  the  Officers 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  complaining  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  Warrant  of  the  6th  day  of  July 
1872  has  been  carried  out  by  the  Government  of 
India,  have  been  forwarded  to  Oie  War  Office ; " 

whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
a  Letter  of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala, 
dated  Simla,  9th  August  1875,  likewise 
addressed  to  the  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Forces,  Horse  Guards,  London,  in- 
forming H.R.H.  Field  Marshal  Com- 
manding in  Chief  that  he  had  received 
many  other  Memorials,  but  had  not  for- 
warded them,  because  he  was  awaiting 
a  reply  to  his  Letter  of  the  Ist  February 
1875,  but  had  informed  the  Memorialists 
"  that  the  question  had  been  submitted 
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to  His  Bojal  Highnees's  oonsideration ; " 
and,  whether  any  reply  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  either  of  the  said  Letters  or 
any  one  of  the  Officers  concerned  ? 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  re- 
ply, said,  he  had  made  inquiries,  and 
he  found  that  there  was  no  trace  in  the 
"War  Office  of  any  such  letter  of  Lord 
Napier  or  of  the  memorials  said  to  have 
been  enclosed.  In  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  the  Question,  there  had  been  a 
difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
and  no  reply  had  yet  been  made  to 
either  of  the  letters. 


FLOGGING  IN  BAEBAD0E8. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Stat»  for  the  Colonies, 
Whether  he  has  any  objection  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a  Despatch 
&om  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  on  the 
subject  of  flo^ng  in  that  Colony  ? 

Me.  J.  LOWTHEE :  The  despatch  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  refers  will  be 
included  among  other  Papers  relating  to 
the  same  subject,  whic^  are  now  in 
course  of  preparation  for  presentation  to 
Parliament.  Meanwhile,  it  wiU  not  be 
convenient  that  any  portion  of  the  Cor- 
respondence should  be  separately  laid 
upon  the  Table. 

POST  OFFICE— THE  CHANNEL 
ISLANDS— ALDEENEY.— QUESTION. 

Me.  Aldbeman  M'AETHUE  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  Whether  he  has 
made  or  is  making  arrangements  to  ex- 
tend to  the  inhabitants  of  Aldemey  the 
same  advantages  in  relation  to  postal 
communication  as  are  now  enjoyed  by 
the  other  Channel  Islands  ? 

LoED  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  not  intended  to  extend 
to  Aldemey  precisely  the  same  ar- 
rangements for  postal  communication 
as  were  now  enjoyed  by  Jersey  and 
Guernsey.  The  reason  was  that  Alder- 
ney  had  a  very  small  correspondence  and 
a  very  dangerous  coast.  Owing  to  this 
danger,  the  steamboat  companies  ob- 
jected to  allow  their  steamers  to  call  at 
Aldemey  on  their  way  from  Weymouth 
and  Southampton ;  nor,  indeed,  would 
it  be  right  to  delay  the  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  mails  by  any  clause  of  this 
kind.  Stops,  however,  were  being  taken 
to  improve  the  Aldemey  postal  com. 

Colonel  JervU 


munication  by  means  of  a  small  steamer 
to  be  worked  between  Aldemey  and 
Ghiemsey. 

POST  OFFICE— POSTAGE  OF  BLUE 
BOOKS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  M'LAREN  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  he  could  arrange  to 
allow  every  Member  of  Parliament  to 
post  his  own  copy  of  Blue  Books  and' 
other  Parliamentary  Papers,  if  he  desired 
to  do  80,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
be  transmitted  free  of  expMise,  within  a 
few  days,  at  such  times  as  might  be 
found  most  convenient  for  the  arramre- 
ments  of  the  Post  Office  Department  r 

Loed  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  no  power  to  make  any  ar- 
rangement of  the  nature  asked  for.  Such. 
papers  were  liable  to  pay  postage  at  tlie 
rate  of  halfpenny  for  2  ounces  in  weight, 
and  he  had  no  power  to  remove  that 
legal  liabilil^. 

Me.  M'LABEN  said,  his  sole  object 
was  to  prevent  valuable  Blue  Books  from 
being  sent  to  the  cheesemongers  at  the 
end  of  the  Session.  Perhaps  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  could  issue  an  order 
to  tiie  effect  required. 

Me.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  would  give  Notice  of  a 
Question  he  would  undertake  to  answer 
it. 


WATS  AND  MEANS— THE   PINANCIAX 

STATEMENT— ABATEMENTS  FSOM 

INCOME  TAX.-QUE8TI0N. 

Me.  WHITWELL  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  What  sum  may 
be  estimated  as  the  abatement  £rom  the 
gross  income  of  each  penny  of  the  Income 
Tax  during  the  past  year  arising  from 
the  rebate  of  eighly  poimds  on  Income 
Taxes  below  three  hundred  pounds  per 
annum ;  and,  what  is  estimated  to  be  the 
additional  abatement  from  the  gpross  re- 
ceipts of  each  penny  of  a  three  penny 
Income  Tax,  during  the  current  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  additional  rebate  pro- 
posed to  be  allowed  by  the  Budget  of 
this  year?  

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  abatement  from  the  groas 
amount  charged  for  each  penny  of  the 
Income  Tax  on  the  assessment  for  1875-6 
in  respect  of  the  allowance  of  £80  on  in- 
comes below  £300  per  annum  may  be 
estimated  at  £156,250.    The  additional 
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abatement  from  the  gross  amount  to  be 
charged  for  each  penny  of  the  Income 
Tax  on  the  assessment  for  1876-7  in  re- 
spect of  proposed  allo^rance  c^  £120  on 
incomes  below  £400  per  annum  may  be 
estimated  at  £76,000.  The  additional 
relief  from  Income  Tax  by  proposed  ex- 
tension of  exemption  to  incomes  not  ex- 
ceeding £150  per  annum  may  be  esti- 
mated at  £54,000  for  each  penny  of  tax. 
The  additional  abatement  whidi  is  now 
proposed  may  therefore  be  taken  at 
£130,000  for  each  penny  of  tax. 

EGYPT  — EGYPTIAN    FINANCE— MR. 
mVEES  WILSON.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  GOTJELET  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  What  measures  he  in- 
tends to  adopt  to  enable  the  Khedive  of 
£gypt  to  carry  out  the  financial  policy 
and  suggestions  indicated  and  contained 
in  Mr.  Cave's  Report ;  and,  whether  Mr. 
SiTers  Wilson  is  to  furnish  the  Govern- 
ment, whilst  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive, 
with  any  information,  and  what,  relative 
to  the  progress  of  his  investigation  ? 

Thb  GHANCEI  JiOB  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  It  does  not  lie  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  initiate  any  finan- 
cial policy  for  Egypt ;  and  we  have  not 
before  us  any  proposal  for  measures  to 
assist  the  Khedive  in  carrying  out  the 
saggestions  contained  in  Mr.  Cave's 
Report.  With  respect  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  Question,  it  woidd  be  no  part  of 
Mr.  Bivers  Wilson's  duty  while  in  the 
service  of  the  Khedive  to  furnish  infor- 
mation to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

REGISTRATION  OF  BIRTHS  AND 
DEATHS— CERTIFICATES  OF  DEATHS. 

Me.  W.  HOLMS  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  is  aware 
that,  while  by  Clause  15,  sub-section  9, 
of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1875  a 
certificate  of  death  shall  be  given  by  the 
Begistrar  of  Deaths  for  a  siun  not  ex- 
ceeding one  shilling,  "in  place  of  all 
fees  or  payments  in  respect  of  the  same," 
in  many  places  throughout  England,  and 
especially  in  large  towns,  Begistrars  of 
Deaths  systematically  evade  tiie  law  by 
charging  one  shilling,  and  sometimes 
one  shiUing  and  threepence  extra  for 
such  certificate,  in  which  they  fill  up  all 
or  part  of  the  information  required  in 
Bas&  certificate ;  and,  if  he  has  any  ob- 


jecticm  to  instruct  the  Eegistrar  General 
to  issue  a  circular  to  District  Begistrars 
intimating  that  their  charge  for  a  cer- 
tificate of  death  shall  not  under  any 
circumstances  exceed  the  statutory  sum 
of  one  shilling  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE,  in  reply,  said,  he  had  no  authority 
to  issue  instructions  to  the  Eegistrar 
General.  He  had  stated  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  answer  to  a  similar  Ques- 
tion, that  the  regular  charge  which 
Begistrars  could  make  under  these  cir- 
cumstances was  1*.  for  certificates  of  death, 
but  that  there  were  certain  forms  which 
they  were  not  bound  to  fill  up,  which 
were  required  to  be  filled  up  before  cir- 
tificates  were  given,  and  for  filling  up 
which  they  made  an  extra  charge.  He 
had  authority  from  the  Eegistrar  Gene- 
ral to  state  that  during  the  three  months 
the  Act  had  been  in  operation  no  in- 
formation had  reached  him  that  more 
than  6d.  had  been  charged  for  filling  up 
the  forms.  Some  Begistrars  charged  3d. 
and  some  nothing. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL  ADMINISTRATION— 
THE  SURTAX.— QUESTION. 

The  Makquess  of  HAETINGTON 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  the  arrangements  for  the  in- 
troduction of  three-  representatives  of 
England  into  the  administration  of  the 
Suez  Canal  are  yet  completed ;  and 
when  the  Government  will  be  able  to 
stete  to  the  House  the  nature  of  the 
arrangement,  and  when  he  will  be  able 
to  give  the  House  any  information 
with  respect  to  the  negotiations  between 
Colonel  Stokes  and  M.  Lesseps  on  the 
subject  of  the  surtax  on  vessels  passing 
through  the  Canal  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  No,  Sir ;  the  arrangements  for 
the  introduction  of  representatives  of 
England  into  the  administration  of  the 
Suez  Canal  cannot  be  completed  until 
the  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  the  Canal  shall  have  been  held,  which 
will  not  be  until  some  time  in  the  month 
of  May.  Of  course,  the  Government 
cannot  state  the  nature  of  the  arrange- 
mento  until  that  meeting  has  been  held, 
and  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  have 
the  subject  discussed  beforehand.  With 
regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion, I  do  not  know  that  the  noble  Lord 
has  rightiy   described  the   matter  a& 
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negotiations  between  Colonel  Stokes  and 
M.  Lesseps  on  the  sortar.  The  surtax  is 
a  matter  to  be  arranged  between  Her 
Majesty's  GoTemment  and  other  Go- 
vernments interested  and  the  Ehedive  of 
Egypt  and  the  Porte.  Communications 
are  now  going  on  upon  the  subject. 

NAVY— NAVAL  INTERPRETEBS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  HANBUET  TRACY  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  it 
is  true,  as  appears  by  the  Navy  last  just 
issued,  that  thirteen  officers  have  quali- 
fied as  Interpreters  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages ;  whether  it  is  the  case  tiiat  none 
of  the  Officers  so  qualified  are  now  em- 
ployed as  Interpreters,  or  are  in  receipt 
of  the  extra  aUowanoe  held  out  as  an 
inducement  to  Officers  to  qualify  as  such 
under  Admiralty  Circular  of  July  1874 ; 
and,  if  he  will  state  what  portion,  if  any, 
of  the  amount  of  £600  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment as  the  extra  remuneration  to  be 
paid  to  Officers  serving  as  Interpreters, 
for  the  year  ending  the  31st  March  1876, 
has  been  so  paid  f 

Me.  hunt  :  Fourteen  officers  have 
qualified  as  interpreters  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, six  of  them  under  the  Order  in 
Council  of  1874;  one  officer  is  in  the 
receipt  of  the  extra  allowance.  The 
accounts  for  1875-6  have  not  yet  been 
completed ;  but,  judging  from  the 
amount  paid  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  something  under  £100  Moll  have 
been  paid.  By  the  Circular  of  July, 
1874,  officers  are  only  allowed  to  receive 
the  allowance  when  borne  in  a  flagship 
or  senior  officer's  ship  on  a  foreign  sta- 
tion, when  they  have  qualified  in  the 
lan^ages  commonly  spoken  within  the 
limits  of  the  command. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS— FBEEDOM  OF 
DISCUSSION.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  WHALLET  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  with 
reference  to  Convents  and  other  Insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  Church  of 
Borne  in  this  country,  Whether  he  is 
prepared  to  exercise  the  powers  or  the 
influence  of  his  Department  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  who  may  desire  to  discuss 
such  subjects  in  public  meeting  against 
organized  interruption  and  outrage  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  The  hon. 
Member  must  be  aware  that  I  have  no 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


direct  control  over  either  the  county  or 
borough  police,  and  I  presume  that  the 
local  authorities  in  each  case  will  exer- 
cise such  discretion  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  order  as  they  may  think  right.  They 
will  judge  of  the  merits  of  each  case  as 
it  may  arise.  I  hope  no  breach  of  the 
peace  will  take  place  anywhere,  and  cer- 
tainly that  no  Member  of  this  House 
will  encourage  the  holding  of  any  meet- 
ing which  wUl  directly  tend  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Me.  WHALLEY:  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  I  will  move  for  a  Return  of 
Correspondence  with  the  Home  Office 
with  respect  to  the  public  meetings  held 
at  Ipswich,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  Col- 
cheter during  the  Recess. 

PARLIAMENT— ARRANGEMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS.— CIPESTION. 

Me.  BECKETT-DENISON  :  I  wish 
to  put  a  Question  as  to  the  course  of 
Business  on  Monday.  In  the  ordinary 
course  I  should  have  put  it  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  an  arrangement  was 
come  to  on  Tuesday,  at  the  instance  of 
the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington),  by  which  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates were  to  be  taken  on  Friday,  and 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  on  Monday  next,  I  now  ask 
the  noble  Marquess  whether  he  is  under 
the  belief  that  that  arrangement  is  to 
be  persisted  in  ? 

The  Maeqtiess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
My  hon.  Friend  has  not  given  me  any 
Notice  of  the  Question;  but,  at  all 
events,  I  will,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  I  have  not  succeeded  in 
inducing  my  hon.  Friends  to  agree  to 
the  arrangement  suggested  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  on  TuMoiay 
last.  I  did,  as  I  undertook  to  do,  com- 
municate with  my  hon.  Friends  the 
Members  for  Sandwich  (Mr.  Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen)  and  Durham  (Major 
Beaumont)  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Motions  which  stand  in  their  name  for 
Friday  next.  Both  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men, as  was  not  unnatural,  were  ex- 
tremely unwilling  to  abandon  the  posi- 
tions which  they  had  obtained  after  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  delay.  The 
case  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Durham  was  a  particularly  hard  one. 
He  'had  already  postponed  his  Motion 
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for  the  convenience  of  the  House,  in 
order  to  enable  the  debate  on  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Circular  to  be  concluded.  I 
do  not,  however,  want  for  a  moment  to 
place  upon  those  hon.  Gentlemen  any 
responsibility  more  than  they  ought  to 
bear.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  if  I 
had  felt  myself  in  a  position  to  make  to 
them  a  strong  personal  appeal,  either 
on  the  g^und  of  convenience  to  the 
House  or  the  urgency  of  Public  Busi- 
ness, they  would  have  been  disposed,  at 
whatever  sacrifice,  to  consider  that  ap- 
peal. On  consideration,  however,  I 
found  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  make 
sacb  an  appeal.  In  the  first  place,  the 
proposed  arrangement  did  not,  on  re- 
consideration, appear  to  be  so  eminently 
fair  as  when  it  was  at  first  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  opposite.  It 
is  quite  true  that  eight  Motions  stood 
on  the  Paper  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply,  and  that  they  were  equally 
divided  between  hon.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  omitted  to  mention  that  the 
first  two  places — I  am  not  sure  that  it 
was  not  so  with  the  first  three — were 
occupied  by  hon.  Members  who  sit  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  stood  in  a  much  better  position 
than  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  the  next  place,  I  found  upon 
inquiry  that,  so  far  as  the  arrangement 
•was  one  for  the  convenience  of  the  House, 
it  was  of  an  exactly  opposite  character ; 
for  Monday  night  would  to  many  hon. 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House,  and 
probably  on  the  other  side,  be  extremely 
inconvenient  for  taking  the  debate  on 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney. I  believe  it  is  altogether  without 
precedent  that  a  Motion  such  as  this, 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  appears 
to  be  disposed  to  treat  as  one  involving 
want  of  confidence  in  the  Government, 
should  be  discussed  in  the  week  of  the 
'Easter  Becess.  Then,  Sir,  as  to  the  plea 
of  the  urgency  of  Public  Business,  it  did 
not  appear,  upon  further  consideration, 
that  there  was  any  remarkable  urgency 
in  that  respect.  The  Boyal  Titles  Bill 
cannot  be  read  a  third  time  in  "  another 
place  "  until  to-morrow  night.  Indeed 
it  is  possible,  &om  what  we  are  in- 
formed took  place  on  Monday  night — at 
all  events,  it  seems  somewhat  probable 
— that  the  Bill  may  be  returned  to  us  to 
be  amended,  and  then  it  could  not  be 
considered  before  Monday  next,  and  in 
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any  case  it  cannot  possibly  receive  the 
Boyal  Assent  imtil  the  assembling  of  the 
other  House  after  the  Easter  Becess, 
which  is  fixed  for  the  27th  April.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  unnecessary 
that  the  debate  should  come  on  so  soon, 
unless  the  Government  chooses  to  take 
the  course  of  advising  that  the  Procla- 
mation should  be  issued  immediately 
after  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  But  in 
any  case  it  is  possible  that  an  opportu- 
nity may  be  ofiered  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  to  proceed  with  his  Motion 
before  the  issue  of  the  Proclamation.  It 
does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  there  is 
any  great  urgency  in  the  matter.  If 
there  is  any  urgency  it  is  an  urgency 
created  solely  by  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  Government.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  occurred  to  me  I  was  not  able 
to  make  that  strong  appeal  to  my  hon. 
Friends  which  would  induce  them  to 
postpone  their  Motions ;  and  I  have  to 
inform  the  House  that  they  have  not 
felt  disposed  to  withdraw  their  Motions 
in  the  way  suggested,  and  the  arrange- 
ment cannot  therefore  be  carried  out. 

Loan  ESLINGTON :  May  I  be  per- 
mitted  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  what 
is  precisely  the  position  in  which  Public 
Business  now  stands  ? 

Mb.  DISBAELI:  The  position  in 
which  Business  stands  is  this.  To-night 
we  trust  that  the  Budget  Besolutions 
wiU  be  passed ;  to-morrow  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dur- 
ham (Major  Beaumont)  and  other  hon. 
Members  will  bring  forward  the  Motions 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  has  adverted, 
but  not  very  accurately,  as  I  believe  the 
second  Motion  is  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  theCity  of  London(Mr.  Hubbard), 
who  sits  on  this  side  of  the  House ;  and 
on  Monday  we  shall  proceed  with  the 
Navy  Estimates,  as  originally  arranged. 

Me.  FAWCETT  said,  he  should  be 
sorry  to  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that, 
because  it  was  postponed,  ne  was  un- 
willing to  have  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice  discussed.  He  was 
particularly  anxious  that  it  should  be 
debated  in  that  House ;  but  he  should, 
of  course,  endeavour  to  bring  it  forward 
at  that  time  which  would  be  most  con- 
venient to  hon.  Members,  and  when  it 
could  receive  such  a  discussion  as  he 
thought  it  deserved  after  the  statement 
made  in  reference  to  it  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  After  consulting  with  hon. 
Members  he  found  that  the  first  day  on 
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■which  the  Motion  oould  be  conveniently 
discussed  would  be  the  Thursday  after 
the  Easter  Becess ;  and  he  begged,  there- 
fore, to  give  Notice  that  he  should  post- 
pone the  Motion  standing  in  his  name 
for  an  Address  to  the  Orown  in  reference 
to  the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill  to  that  day  three 
weeks.  If  he  should  not  then  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  discussion  of  it,  he  oould 
assure  hon.  Members  that,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  would  do  his  best  to 
find  another  opportunity  to  have  the 
question  properiy  debated. 

Mr.  DISBAELT  :  I  desire  that  there 
should  not  be  any  misunderstanding  on 
this  question.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  offer  a  day  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  discussion  of  his  Motion  before 
Easter;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
House  will  be  able  to  take  up  the  matter 
on  the  Thursday  after  Easter,  and  there- 
fore the  hon.  Member  must  not  at  all 
depend  upon  me  for  that  day. 

M».  FAWOETT  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  state  that  when  a 
Motion  distinctly  challenged  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  with  reference  to  any 
important  matter  it  was  their  duty  to 
find  an  early  day  for  its  discussion.  He 
begged,  however,  to  give  Notice  that  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  afford 
him  an  opportunity  on  the  day  men- 
tioned he  should  not  shrink  from  his 
duty ;  and  if  he  oould  not  bring  it  for- 
ward on  the  Thursday  after  Easter  he 
would  do  so  on  the  first  night  that  was 
open  to  private  Members. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

LOCAL   AND    IMPERIAL   TAXATION  — 

THE  INCOME  TAX.— RESOLUTION. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (Jfr.  .Chanetilor  of  the  Exohe- 
qwr.) 

Me.  HUBBABD,  in  rising  to  move — 

"That  Local  and  Imperial  Taxation,  when 
they  have  a  conunon  incidence,  should  have  a 
common  haais  of  'valuation,  and  should  alike  he 
assessed  upon  the  net  rental  or  value  of  Real 
Property;  and  that  Imperial  Taxation,  when 
levied  upon  industrial  earnings,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  such  an  abatement  as  may  equitably 
adjust  the  burthens  thrown  upon  intdligence 
and  skill  as  compared  with  property," 

said,  he  considered  this  one  of  the  most 
important  points  of  our  fiscal  policy. 
While  the  expenditure  of  the  country 

Mr.  Fatceeil 


was  subject  to  constant  and  searching 
scrutiny,  the  mode  of  raising  revenue 
was  ahnost  wholly  n^lected ;  yet  it 
was  a  question  which,  as  affecting  the 
morality  of  the  people,  was  not  only 
equal,  but  superior,  in  importance.  The 
Revenue  of  the  country  rested  on  no  dis- 
tinct principle  whatever.  Our  Bevenue, 
in  fact,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
residue  of  different  taxes  imposed  at 
differont  times  for  different  purposes, 
and  for  different  periods  of  continuance. 
The  Income  Tax  never  would  have  been 
what  it  was  but  for  this  reason.  It  was 
originally  imposed  for  a  period  of  three 
years  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  great 
fiscal  improvement.  It  was  taken  out  of 
the  old  treasury  of  war  taxation,  and, 
without  any  improvement,  was  imposed 
in  1842.  Although  then  regarded  as  a 
mere  temporary  imposition,  it  had  come 
down  to  the  present  time  full  of  inequali- 
ties, imperfections,  and  injustice.  The 
notion  that  the  Income  Tax  had  nearly 
expired  was  quite  exploded.  An  expiring 
tax  was  not  subject  to  fresh  alterations. 
It  was  now  about  to  be  subjected  to  an- 
other change  in  its  incidence  and  amount. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake.  The 
amount  of  taxation  -for  Imperial  pur- 
poses was  over  £70,000,000,  and  for 
local  purposes  over  £20,000,000.  The 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  had  a  Bill  before  the  House  deal- 
ing with  local  taxation^  and  through 
that  measure  one  object  he  had  had 
in  view  for  years  would,  he  hoped,  be 
happily  fulfilled.  That  prospect  relieved 
him  of  much  of  the  labour  he  might 
have  had  in  showing  the  present  dis- 
creditable position  of  local  taxation  in 
the  country.  With  rospect  to  Imperial 
Taxation,  thero  was  something  he  de- 
sired to  say  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
Income  Tax  and  the  House  Tax.  The 
anomalies  of  the  Income  Tax  were 
patent  to  every  one,  but  they  were  more 
distinctiy  seen  when  Imperial  taxation 
was  contrasted  with  local  taxation.  Local 
taxation,  he  trusted,  was  fairly  rooted  in 
the  legislative  policy  of  the  country  upon 
this  principle,  tiiat  in  levying  rates  you 
should  charge  not  on  the  gross  rental  or 
gross  value  of  property,  but  on  that 
which  remained  after  deducting  the  ex- 
penditure which  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  properiy  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
duce that  rent.  In  that  way  you  taxed 
a  constant  figure  and  not  a  variable  sum. 
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Coamare  that  principle  with  the  case  of 
the  Income  Tax  on  the  gross  rental  or 
gross  value  of  the  property.  It  was 
difficult  to  sea  how  such  an  anomaly 
should  be  allowed  to  exist  as  that  of 
having  these  two  modes  of  taxation 
going  on  side  by  side.  The  assessment 
of  the  metropolis  had  been  driven  up 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  assessment  com- 
mittees and  Government  officials  until  it 
had  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
£28,000,000  gross  rental.  Five  millions, 
however,  were  expended  annually  in 
payment  for  repairs,  &c.,  yet  the  Im- 
perial taxation  was  levied  on  the  gross 
amount  of  £28,000,000.  He  would  not 
call  this  confiscation,  because  confiscation 
implied  misconduct  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  property  was  confiscated.  In  this 
case  there  was  no  offence  at  all ;  his  con- 
stituents had  done  nothing  to  bring  on 
themselves  such  a  fiscal  exaction;  but 
though  it  was  not  confiscation,  he  would 
say  it  was  extortion.  Although  it  might 
not  be  always  apposite  to  adduce  the 
experience  of  foreign  countries  on  such  a 
subject,  he  could  not  help  referring  to  a 
passage  in  Mr.  GaUenga's  interesting 
book  on  the  condition  of  Italy,  wherein 
it  was  stated  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  that  country  was  seldom, 
if  ever,  doubled  with  communications 
endosing  conscience  money,  because 

"the  Italian  taxpayer  looked  upon  the  Qo- 
vemment  as  his  enemy  and  taxation  as  public 
robbery,  and  regarded  it  as  heroism  to  evade 
the  obligation  of  payment." 

He  did  not  pretend  there  was  any 
similarity  between  the  systems  of  the 
two  countries  with  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings they  engendered;  but,  still,  the 
quotation  was  d  propos  so  far  as  taxa- 
tion was  unjust.  In  its  legitimate  aspect 
taxation  was  a  device  of  civilization  for 
securing  protection  and  comfort  to  all 
the  members  of  society.  It  was  not  only 
the  industrial,  professional,  and  mercan- 
tile classes  that  suffered  from  the  Income 
Tax- —  the  wrongs  done  to  the  land 
and  house  interests  were  exceedingly 
severe.  The  taxation  of  rent-al  in  the 
gross  was  obviously  xmjust.  A  quarter 
of  the  gross  renttd  of  the  lands  and 
houses  of  the  country  belonged,  not  to 
the  nominal  owner,  but  to  the  mort- 
gagee and  the  encumbrancer;  and  by 
this  fact  a  new  and  important  question 
was  raised  for  consideration.  Assuming 
a  landed  property  of  £2,000  gross  and 


£1,800  net  rental  to  be  burthened  to  the 
extent  of  £1,600  a-year,  the  owner  who 
was  rated  to  the  Income  Taxon£2,000re- 
couped  himself  on  £1,600  only ;  so  that, 
receiving  £200  as  his  residue,  he  was 
charged  with  the  Tax  on  £400.  Upon 
his  share  of  the  net  rental  the  owner 
paid  a  tax  twice  as  heavy  as  that  levied 
upon  the  capitalist  mortgagee.  This 
would  surely  be  a  great  flaw  in  any 
system;  and  although  hon.  Members 
might  not  have  their  property  encum- 
bered, a  feeling  of  justice  would  make 
them  anxious  to  afford  some  remedy  to 
those  whose  estates  were  encumbered. 
In  seeking  to  redress  the  inequedities  of 
this  tax,  he  appealed  to  those  who  held 
it  to  be  unjust  that  our  local  rates  were 
levied  solely  on  real  property.  It  was 
quite  time  that  this  question  should  be 
re-oonsidered.  If  a  remedy  was  to  be 
found  in  contributions  from  Imperial  to 
local  rates  in  aid  of  Imperial  objects 
it  was  evident  it  could  be  done  only 
through  the  instrumentality,  and  there- 
fore through  the  adjustment  of  the 
Income  Tax.  An  Income  Tax  should 
not  fall  upon  the  eorpu*  of  property,  and 
so  be  at  once  a  Property  and  an  Income 
Tax.  He  by  no  means  condemned  a 
Property  Tax  operating  within  its  own 
area  and  incidence,  as  through  the 
Legacy  and  Succession  Duties.  The 
greatest  blot  on  the  Income  Tax  was 
titiat  it  was  levied  upon  the  salary  of  the 
professional  man  and  industrial  earnings 
just  as  much  as  upon  assured  income 
from  land  or  the  ^mds ;  and  to  correct 
that  defect  the  second  poitiou  of  his 
Motion  was  directed.  From  the  de- 
fects of  the  Income  Tax  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  question  whether  it  could 
be  spared  or  not.  There  were  in  the 
House  several  resolute  advocates  for 
its  abolition;  and  if  we  could  pay  off 
£4,000,000  of  Debt  yearly,  it  was 
plain  that  instead  of  doing  that  wo 
might,  if  we  chose,  dispense  with  the 
Income  Tax ;  but  he  did  not  recommend 
that  course.  He  admitted  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  endeavour  to  reduce  our  Debt ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  reduction  ought 
to  be  attained  by  the  continuance  of 
Imperial  taxes,  the  levying  of  which 
demoralized  the  people  by  encouraging 
them  to  resort  to  practices  which  dis- 
graced us  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  civilized  world.  The  impolicy 
of  entirely  abolishing  the  Income  Tax 
would  be  seen  when  it  was  remembered 
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that  it  was  the  only  tax  that  at  all 
reached  absentees.  They  were  to  be 
found  all  over  the  world,  and  many  of 
them  preferred  to  live  in  a  more  genial 
climate,  where  they  would  receive  their 
irents  and  dividends  without  in  any  wise 
contributing  to  the  expenses  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  home.  Since  the  Income 
Tax  had  been  established  there  had  been 
signal  examples  of  the  utility  of  the  tax 
in  reaching  absentees.  There  was  one 
illustration  which  had  occurred  during 
the  present  generation.  A  nobleman  of 
high  rank  and  enormous  property,  who 
had  lived  a  self-indulgent  career  in  Paris, 
had  literally  spent  millions  there  which, 
but  for  the  Income  Tax,  would  never  have 
contributed  one  farthing  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  government  of  this  country. 
The  class  of  traders  and  merchants,  but 
for  the  Income  Tax,  would  also  almost 
escape  taxation.  A  merchant's  capital 
was  always  in  a  state  of  activity  and  his 
investments  were  constantly  changed. 
His  profits  accumulated,  and  might  be 
enormous,  and  but  for  the  Income  Tax 
he  would  never  pay  an  adequate  con- 
tribution towards  the  expenditure  of  the 
Govenmient.  It  might  be  argued  that 
if  he  amassed  a  large  fortune  he  must  be 
caught  at  some  time,  because  he  must 
die,  and  then  he  would  have  to  pay  pro- 
bate and  succession  duty.  But  he  might 
escape  even  then,  for  he  had  heard  of 
an  exceedingly  opulent  man  who,  when 
he  was  near  his  end,  called  his  children 
'  together  and  divided  his  nullions  among 
them.  The  IncomeTax,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  retained,  because  such  persons  could 
be  compelled  by  no  other  means  whatever 
to  contribute  their  fair  share  towards  the 
expenses  of  government.  The  increase 
in  commercisd  wealth  had  been  enor- 
mous. Between  1858  and  1872,  a  pe- 
riod of  14  years,  land  had  increased  in 
value  from  £68,000,000  to  £65,000,000, 
or  an  increase  of  12  per  cent.  House 
property  during  the  same  period  had  in- 
creased from£65,000,000  to  £88, 000, 000, 
an  increase  of  60  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  assessments  under  Schedule  D 
had  increased  from  £91,000,000  to 
£168,000,000,  an  increase  of  no  less  than 
85  per  cent.  In  the  face  of  those  figures 
he  had  not  the  conscience  to  ask  on  be- 
half of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged 
exemption  from  the  Income  Tax.  All 
that  he  would  ask  was,  that  it  should  be 
equitably  adjusted.  Having  mentioned 
the  advantages  of  the  system,  he  would 
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consider  the  defects  imputed  to  it. 
It  was  inquisitorial,  and  it  encouraged 
fraud.  The  amotint  assessed  under 
Schedule  D  was  stated  in  the  sixth 
Eeport  of  the  Inland  Eevenue  Commis- 
sioners  to  be  £203,000,000  as  against 
£248,000,000  in  the  other  Schedules.  It 
was  under  Schedule  D  that  persons  were 
invited  to  make  their  own  assessments, 
and  it  was  this  process  of  self-assessment 
which  was  called  inquisitorial.  He  held, 
however,  that  there  was  nothing  offen- 
sive in  it  supposing  the  system  to  be 
equitable,  except  in  certain  accessories. 
The  reason  why  the  small  traders  were 
especially  averse  to  the  Income  Tax  was 
because  their  returns  might  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  neighbours  and  rivals 
in  trade.  That,  however,  was  an  incon- 
venience which  might  be  easily  disposed 
of.  There  were  facilities  in  the  Inland 
BevenueDepartment  in  London  by  which 
every  person  assessed  under  Schedule  D 
could  make  his  return  to  sworn  agents 
of  the  Qovemment,  who  were  bound  to 
respect  the  secrecy  of  his  return.  There 
was  no  reason  why  persons  in  the  country 
should  not  claim  the  same  facilities,  and 
in  that  way  the  whole  difficulty  might  be 
overcome,  and  no  person  who  wished  to 
be  honest  had  any  right  to  object  to  the 
inquisitorial  character  of  the  Income 
Tax.  The  abuse  arose  in  the  fraudulent 
returns  which  were  made  to  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department.  In  their  fourth 
Beport  the  Commissioners  stated  that 
not  only  small  traders,  but  very  impor- 
tant institutions  made  fraudulent  re- 
turns; and  they  mentioned  a  flagrant 
case,  in  which  certain  partners  returned 
£6,500  a-year  as  their  earnings,  and 
being  surcharged  at  £32,000,  paid  upon 
that  amount  without  appeal.  The  sixth 
Beport  contained  these  amongst  other 
instances — A  returned  £170  a-year,  but" 
was  assessed  and  paid  upon  £350 ;  B  re- 
turned £400,  and  paid  upon  £1,500; 
C  returned £2,000,  and  paid  upon£3,000 ; 
D  returned  £2,200,  and  paid  upon 
£5,000 ;  and  E,  who  returned  £6,000, 
paid  upon  £10,000.  As  a  rule,  people 
who  intended  to  defraud  the  Bevenue 
did  not  make  any  return  at  all,  but 
waited  to  see  what  assessment  the  sur- 
veyor made,  and  if  it  happened  to  be  a 
low  one  they  paid  it  and  said  nothing ; 
but  if  it  was  heavy  they  appealed.  It 
appeared  that  of  490,000  persons  charged 
under  Schedule  D  only  128,000,  or  one- 
fourth,  made  returns.  One  person  whose 
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oase  was  given  in  another  Beport  of  the 
CommiBsionen  returned  £15,000  as  his 
assessable  income ;  but  the  amount  was 
raised  by  the  QommissioneTS  to  £20,000, 
on  which  he  paid.  The  following  year 
he  made  no  return,  and  being  assessed 
upon  £45,000,  paid  duty  on  that  amount, 
and  in  the  next  year  the  amount  was 
raised  to  £60,000,  with  the  same  result. 
It  was  with  no  pleasure  that  he  made 
these  statements;  but  he  wished  the 
House  to  know  the  extent  and  depth  of 
this  evil.  Intheir  Special  Eeport  of  1870 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue  as- 
sumed that  £44,000,000  was  the  amount 
of  income  returned  on  assessment, 
£101,000,000  that  which  should  be  re- 
turned; thedifference£57,000,000,  being 
the  sum  on  which  duty  was  evaded.  The 
Income  Tax  Acts  empowered  the  Inland 
Hevenue  Commissioners  to  impose  treble 
duty  upon  those  whom  they  had  reason  to 
believe  under-estimated  their  income; 
but,  to  use  their  own  words,  they  had  an 
"  invincible  repugnance  "  to  exercise  the 
power  thus  placed  in  their  hands.  But 
why  was  it  that  they  thus  shrank  £rom 
the  performance  of  their  duty  ?  It  was 
simply  because  they  dared  not  put  the 
Act  in  force,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that 
the  system  they  administered  was  rotten 
and  full  of  scandalous  injustice.  The 
very  form  of  their  address  to  taxpayers 
to  make  returns  showed  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  inequitable  nature  of  the 
system.  The  only  way  to  remedy  the 
existing  state  of  things  was  to  cast  off 
the  trammels  of  bad  legislation  in  the 
past,  and  to  estabUsh  a  system  which 
would  appeal  directly  to  the  g^ood  feel- 
ing of  the  taxpayer,  which  would  make 
allowance  for  the  different  manner  in 
which  income  was  derived,  whether  from 
property  which  yielded  a  certain  pro- 
duct, or  from  personal  exertion  and 
abUity,  depending  upon  health  and  other 
varying  circumstances.  If  such  a  system 
were  adopted,  they  might  rely  upon 
equitable,  if  not  whuUy  accurate  returns, 
and  it  would  be  for  Parliament  to  make 
a  suitable  abatement  in  the  case  of  pre- 
carious incomes.  This,  at  least,  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  dishonest 
and  oppressive  law  made  a  dishonest 
people.  If  the  Cbvemment  of  the 
country  acted  in  a  spirit  of  justice  in 
this  matter  of  taxation,  they  would  find 
that  the  response  of  the  country  would 
be  very  different  from  what  it  was  at 
present.     They  might  not  be  able  to 


put  an  end  altogether  to  fSrand  and  un- 
truthfulness, but  they  would  undoubtedly 
conciliate  the  sympathy  and  receive  the 
support  of  all  good  citizens.  Public 
opinion  would  be  against  the  taxpayer 
who  sought  to  defraud  the  Government, 
and  with  the  Government  which  sou^t 
to  enforce  only  its  just  rights.  He 
should  not  be  doing  justice  to  mequestion 
under  consideration  if  he  did  not  refer 
to  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  1861, 
To  that  Committee  he  presented  at  the 
close  of  the  Session  a  Eeport  which  they 
declined  to  entertain,  and  they  adopted 
a  Beport  unfavourable  to  the  scheme  he 
had  proposed.  That  Beport  he  was  ready 
to  defend  in  its  essential  features  against 
all  comers,  but  that  Beport  was  not  in 
question  now.  The  Besolution  before  the 
House  involved  no  details,  and  afiSrmed 
only  the  expediency  of  carrying  out  a 
principle  admissible  even  by  those  who 
withheld  their  acquiescence  from  the 
scheme  proposed  in  1861.  Within  these 
14  years  circumstances  had  greatly 
changed  as  affecting  the  consideration 
of  the  Income  Tax.  In  1861,  the  objec- 
tions to  a  re-adjustment  were  two-fold : 
the  first  was  that  the  tax  was  a  tem- 
porary tax :  it  was  soon  to  expire,  and 
it  was  undesirable  to  disturb  its  basis  for 
the  brief  period  it  had  yet  to  live .  But  since 
1851,  there  had  been  important  remis- 
sions of  indirect  taxation,  and  the  House 
might  thinkwith  himthat  the  Income  Tax 
could  not  now  be  spared,  and  as  it  could 
not  be  discontinued,  must  be  amended. 
The  other  main  objection  to  the  proposed 
adjustment  was,  that  professing  to  do 
justice  generally,  it  gave  too  much  to 
one  and  too  littie  to  another,  and  did 
justice  to  none.  This  objection,  which 
impugned  the  action  of  relief  by  averages, 
had  however  been  conclusively  over- 
borne by  the  legislation  of  the  last  few 
years.  The  Schedules  of  abatement  for 
maintenance  (proposed  in  Valuation 
BiUs  for  the  whole  country)  and  adopted 
in  the  "  Valuation  of  Property  (Metro- 
polis) Act,"  had  decisively  settied  the 
controversy  upon  that  head.  Abatement 
by  averages  was  the  law  as  regarded  in- 
comes derived  from  real  property,  and 
it  constituted  an  irresistible  precedent  for 
a  similar  treatment  of  incomes  derived 
from  trades  and  professions.  The  wide 
range  of  character  within  the  limits 
of  industrial  incomes  was  undeniable. 
Traders  and  manufacturers  had  an  ap- 
preciable value  in  their  floating  capital, 
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their  factories  and  their  maohinery,  apart 
from  their  industry  and  skilled  labour ; 
while  professional  men  had  no  other 
capital  than  the  knowledge  stored  in 
their  own  brain  by  education  and  study. 
Prom  the  physician,  with  intellect  as  his 
sole  capital,  to  the  drug  dealer  whose 
stock  could  be  valued  to  a  shilling,  there 
was  a  wide  difference ;  but  between  the 
two  stood  the  general  practitioner,  who 
was  at  once  physician  and  druggist,  and 
whose  earnings  combined  fees  for  skilled 
advice  and  profits  on  the  sale  of  drugs. 
On  all  sides  were  discovered  gradations, 
but  so  insensible  that  they  could  stop  at 
none ;  and  the  necessity  arose  for  deal- 
ing with  trades  and  professions  upon 
the  same  scale  of  abatement.  Again,  as 
to  the  fixedness  of  the  profits  on  trade :  it 
would  be  found  that  sleeping  partners  in 
old  and  wealthy  firms  might  be  the  in- 
heritors of  a  lucrative  position,  almost 
the  equivalent  of  a  landed  estate.  But 
these  rare  and  extreme  cases  were  un- 
known to  the  administration  of  a  law 
which  must  deal  with  classes  of  income, 
and  he  repelled  by  anticipation  adverse 
criticism,  founded  upon  the  dose  ap- 
proximation of  individual  border  cases 
of  different  classes.  Trading  companies 
and  trading  partnerships  in  the  same 
line  of  business,  at  first  sight,  might  ap- 
pear scarcely  distinguishable  from  each 
other,  but  there  were  essential  differences 
in  their  action  and  in  their  liability  to 
taxation.  In  a  trading  company  the 
labour  of  the  directors,  mant^ers,  and 
clerks  was  all  paid  by  salaries,  and  those 
salaries,  the  remuneration  of  skill  and 
industry,  were  entitled  to  an  abatement 
before  they  were  taxed  ;  the  remaining 
profits — after  allowance  made  for  the 
reserve,  which  might  equalize  their  dis- 
tribution— were,  as  interest  of  capital, 
and  in  the  character  of  dividends  equit- 
ably liable  to  taxation.  The  discrimina- 
tion between  the  earnings  of  industry 
and  the  usufruct  of  capital,  which  was 
practicable  in  the  case  of  a  public  com- 
pany, was  not  practicable  in  the  case  of 
traders  ortradingfirmspossessing  capital. 
From  some  few  the  needful  information 
might  be  obtained,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  shopkeepers  and  traders  would  be 
unable,  and  certainly  unwilling,  to  make 
a  separate  statement  of  their  capital  in 
trade.  In  a  private  trade  or  partner- 
ship, the  management  was  carried  on  by 
the  trader  or  partner,  and  the  profits 
returned  to  the  Inland  Bevenue  Office 
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were  a  combination  of  the  earnings  of  in- 
dustry and  of  the  usufract  of  capital,  so 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  dividends  of  companies,  which, 
80  far  as  the  shareholder  was  concerned, 
were  purely  the  usufiruct  of  capital.  It 
had  been  argued  that  the  injustice  and 
inequalities  of  the  Income  Tax  were  lees 
serious  and  less  felt  when  the  rate  was 
low,  and  that  the  best  answer  to  ob- 
jectors was  to  be  found  in  maintaining  it 
unchanged  at  its  present  ratio  of  2d.  in 
the  pound.  He  could  not  think  that 
suggestion  satisfactory  or  statesmanlike. 
It  was  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  that 
an  Income  Tax  was  a  "War  tax,  and  must 
be  available  in  the  event  of  such  a 
lamentable  contingency.  For  at  what 
rate  would  the  Income  Tax  as  a  War 
tax  be  levied  ?  not  necessarily  at  2d.  in 
the  pound.  In  the  great  war  at  the 
commencement  of  this  centuiy  the  In- 
come Tax  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  1 0  per 
cent  during  the  years  1806  to  1815.  Ajid 
who  would  venture  to  foretell  the  limits 
within  which  the  Income  Tax  might  here- 
after operate?  The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  suitability  of  the  Income 
Tax  as  a  War  tax  was  this — ^that  the 
favourable  moment  for  ite  adjustment 
should  be  eagerly  seized,  and  that  the 
pressure  of  war  expenditure  should  not  be 
agg^vated  by  the  defective  action  of  the 
tax  through  which  it  was  supplied.  But 
there  remained  in  full  force  the  objec- 
tion to  the  present  law  that  it  was  unjust, 
and  that  its  injustice  generated  fraud. 
Whether  the  tax  was  2d.,  as  now,  or  2*.  in 
the  pound,  as  in  1806-1815,  no  Christian 
statesman  could  look  with  complacency 
upon  a  law  which  had  such  a  character 
and  entailed  such  consequences.  And  in 
the  eye  of  him  who  was  a  Gtod  of  Truth, 
and  to  whom  afalsebalancewas  an  abomi- 
nation, it  would  be  no-  excuse  that  the. 
State  profited  comparatively  little  by  its 
deliberate  oppression  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  people  saved  but  little  when  they 
escaped  that  oppression  by  a  lie.  That  the 
rate  was  only  2d.  in  the  pound  was  most 
opportune  in  this — that  me  tax  falling  so 
gently  upon  all  could  be  recast  free  from 
the  prejudice  raised  by  the  argument 
that  the  adjustment  which  relieved  the 
heavy  burthens  of  the  one  oppressively 
aggravated  the  burthen  of  the  other.  So 
far  as  it  was  felt,  the  deprecated  result 
was  the  inevitable  and  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  the  correction  of  inequalities. 
Assume  that  A,  E,  I,  0,  and  U  were 
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charged  to  oonrey  £0  stone  to  a  given 
destmation,  and  that,  their  course  half 
done,  they  found  that  they  have  been 
carrying— A,  12;  E,  11;  I,  10;  0,  «; 
and  IT,  8  stone.  The  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  burden  would  relieve  A  and  £, 
and  throw  a  heavier  burden  upon  0  and 
U ;  but  assuredly  these  two  would  have  no 
cause  for  oomplaint,  because  at  last  they 
were  made  equitably  to  bear  tilie  weight 
firom  which  uiey  had  too  long  escaped. 
The  receipts  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  De- 
partment from  voluntary  payments  of 
Income  Tax  were  a  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  history  of  this  impost. 
!nie  recurrence  of  these  remittances  of 
Conscience-money  has  been  commented 
upon  as  another  evidence  of  national 
immorality.  It  should  be  looked  upon 
in  a  very  dilEerent  light — as  ihe  bright 
gleam  in  a  very  dark  and  revolting 
picture — ^for  Conscience-money  was  not 
the  inadequate  reparation  for  previous 
fraud,  but  the  exhibition  of  that  scrupu- 
lous and  honourableinstinct  which  would, 
in  the  same  degree,  be  found  in  no  other 
country  under  Heaven,  and  which  in  this 
country  was  found  among  men  of  every 
rank.  It  was  a  touching  incident  in  the 
list  of  contributors  of  Oonscienoe-money 
— "A  Curate  £1."  Who  can  measure 
the  importance  to  that  curate  of  that 
£1,  spontaneously  rendered  to  the  State 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
Bci^ice  ?  In  England  only  could  an  In- 
come Tax  be  successfully  worked,  for  in 
iEngland  only  they  found  the  indispens- 
able conditions  of  an  advanced  civilization 
and  a  high  standard  of  morality.  Al- 
though not  to  be  named  in  the  same 
bream  with  the  removal  of  serious  evils, 
an  important  advantage  attending  the 
consolidation  of  local  and  Imperial  taxa- 
tion in  the  same  rate  book,  and  on  the 
,Bame  valuation,  would  be  found  in  the 
economy  of  cost  in  their  collection.  A 
fdngle  diarge-note  might  do  the  work  of 
many,  and  might  for  mstanoe  collect  at 
once  the  poor  rate,  county  rate,  local 
board  rate,  highway  rate,  house  duty, 
and  Income  Tax,  at  periods  alike  con- 
venient to  the  State  and  the  taxpayer. 
The  system  of  consolidated  charge-notes 
had  already  been  partially  adopted,  and 
might  be  made  both  more  general  and 
more  comprehensive.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  he  would  make  an  appeal  to  that 
House,  and  first  to  the  distinguished 
man  who  occupied  the  eminent  position 
of  First  Minuter  of  the   Crown.     In 


common  with  other  Statesmen  the  Prime 
Minister  had  denounced  the  inequalities 
of  the  Income  Tax;  in  common  with 
other  statesmen  he  had  deprecated  their 
continuance;  but  alone  amongst  Finance 
Ministers  he  stood  conspicuous  for 
having  endeavoured  to  remove  them. 
He  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  lend  his  powerful  aid  to  the 
Besolntion  he  proposed,  and  by  its  suc- 
cess insure  the  triumph  of  the  just  and 
generotiB  principle  which  he  had  the 
sagacity  and  courage  to  enunciate  22 
years  since.  And,  then,  might  he  say 
to.  the  Members  of  that  House,  he  had 
dealt  with  this  great  question  with  entire 
impartiality,  but  he  must  confess  he  had 
the  deepest  sense  of  personal  interest  in 
the  success  of  his  endeavours.  During 
an  unbroken  period  of  half-a-century  he 
had  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
commerce  of  the  City  of  London,  and  he 
was  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  pro- 
fession— a  profession  which,  in  the  case 
of  his  family,  was  one  of  inheritance — a 
profession  which  had  been  the  founda- 
tion of  England's  greatness — and  which 
— as  it  was  one  of  the  most  independent 
and  most  beneficent,  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  most  honotirable.  Did  it  command 
the  honour  which  should  be  its  due? 
In  the  course  of  50  years  he  had  seen 
the  marvellous  extension  of  our  com- 
merce, thewidedevelopment  of  our  manu- 
factures, the  multiplication  of  our  ship- 
ping, the  acquisition  of  new  colonies,  the 
foundation  of  flourishing  institutions, 
and  the  accumulation  of  princely  for- 
tunes. Would  that  he  could  say  that 
the  reputation  of  his  country  for  honour- 
able and  fair  dealing  had  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  of  its  material  progress  and 
prosperity.  Could  he  say  so  when  the 
records  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  exhibited 
so  frightful  a  picture  of  habitual  untruth- 
fulness and  fraud?  Buthelaidtherespon- 
sibihty  of  these  sins  at  the  door  of  that 
House.  The  people  were  what  their  rulers 
made  them,  and  the  untruthfulness  and 
fraud  which  they  now  lamented,  was  the 
fruitof  unjust  legislation ;  it  was  therefore 
that  he  beseeched  the  Members  of  that 
House  to  separate  themselves  from  all 
complicity  with  the  prolonged  misrule 
which,  foi'  a  whole  generation,  had  been 
gnawing  at  the  heart  of  English  honesty. 
He  beseeched  them  to  purge  their  Statute 
Book  from  that  shameful  stain.  He  be- 
seeched them  to  provide  for  Englishmen 
some  alternative  between  a  degrading 
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submission  to  fiscal  injustioe,  or  an  im- 
mnniiy  pnrcliased  at  the  price  of  their 
own  integpri^.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  conclnded  by  moving  his  Besolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD,  in  second- 
ing the  Motion,  said,  it  was  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  justice  and  true  policy 
that  the  principles  on  which  local  and 
Imperial  taxes  were  assessed  should  be 
just  and  fair.  At  present  the  valuations 
were  made  by  dififerent  bodies  on  totally 
different  principles.  Li  reference  to  the 
poor  rate,  for  example,  the  valuation 
was  settled  by  the  assessment  committee 
of  the  justices.  The  House  Tax  and  the 
Income  Tax  sometimes,  but  by  no  means 
always,  followed  the  poor  rate.  It  was 
stated  that  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
the>e  were  no  fewer  than  12  scales  of 
different  values  by  which  taxation  was 
levied.  In  his  opinion,  the  estimates  of 
value  on  which  this  large  revenue  was 
raised  ought  to  be  one  and  the  same. 
Not  only  did  the  basis  of  the  estimate 
of  value  differ  in  this  arbitrary  manner, 
but  the  ratio  of  assessment  also  differed. 
It  was  desirable,  however,  that  this 
taxation  should  aU  be  levied  on  one  and 
the  same  basis.  Supposing  nothing  else 
were  done,  it  would  be  a  great  relief  if 
the  basis  of  valuation  for  the  House 
Duty  and  the  Income  Tax  were  assimi- 
lated in  all  places  to  the  poor  rate.  He 
did  not  say  this  would  do  full  justice, 
but  it  woidd  remedy  the  existing  evil 
to  a  great  extent.  If  the  House  as- 
sented to  the  first  part  of  the  Hesolution, 
it  would  be  sanctioning,  not  a  new 
principle,  but  one  which  was  well  known 
to  our  legislation  as  far  back  as  the 
Flantagenets.  He  had  presented  Peti- 
tions from  the  Association  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  also  from  his  constituents — the  one 
for  a  modification  and  the  other  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax.  He 
(Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd)  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  uie  abolition  of  direct  taxation 
altogether,  because  it  was  evident  that  the 
poor  paid  in  what  they  drank  and  smoked 
more  than  their  fair  proportion  of  taxes 
as  compared  with  the  rich.  Besides,  the 
continuance  of  some  system  of  direct 
taxation  afforded  a  simple  and  an  easy 
means  of  raising  a  large  revenue  in  a 
time  of  great  emergency.  It  was  just 
because  he  felt  so  strongly  the  necessity 
of  continuing  direct  taxation  as  a  portion 
of  our  Revenue  that  he  respectfiilly  asked 
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the  House  to  sanction  the  first  part  of 
the  Besolution  so  as  to  pave  ika  way  to- 
wards remedying  the  injustice  wMcIi 
excited  so  strong  an  agitation  against 
the  Income  Tax.  On  the  news  reaching 
his  constituents  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposed  another  Id.  of 
the  Income  Tax,  notwithstanding  the 
large  exemptions  coupled  with  the  pro- 
posal, a  large  meeting  was  called  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  was  coxa- 
posed  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
merchants,  shipowners,  and  traders,  and 
they  unanimously  demanded  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  Income  Tax.  Two  or 
three  of  the  causes  of  the  agitation  in 
the  country  were  not  touched  by  the 
present  Beisolution.  One  of  these  waa 
the  system  under  which  the  Income  Tax 
was  coUected  by  a  man's  own  neighbours 
and  rivals  in  trade.  He  saw  no  reason, 
except  that  of  economy,  why  a  maji 
should  collect  the  Income  Tax  for  his 
own  parish,  and  have  the  opportunity  of 
prying  into  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours. 
Another  was  the  indiscretion  of  many 
local  authorities  in  making  vexatious 
surcharges.  But  the  main  point  in  which 
this  tax  was  unjust  was  its  incidence. 
If  a  man  had  £1,000  a-year  &om  small 
houses,  but  had  to  pay  40  or  50  per  cent 
out  of  that  for  repairs,  surely  it  was  very- 
unjust  that  he  should  be  taxed  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  he  had  £1,000  a-year 
coining  in  from  the  Funds.  A  man  who 
had  property  which  brought  him  in  an 
income  could  leave  that  property  to  his 
children,  whilst  a  professional  or  trading 
income  died  with  the  person  who  had 
earned  it.  It  was  said  that  £1,000 
a-year  was  the  same  whether  it  arose 
from  a  profession  or  from  Consols ;  but 
the  test  of  value  was  that  put  upon  it  in 
the  market,  where  a  professional  income 
would  sell  for,  perhaps,  2^  or  3^  years* 
purchase,  while  an  annuity  from  Consols 
would  fetch  20  or  30  years'  purchase. 
The  two  incomes,  therefore,  oeing  of 
very  unequal  value,  it  was  unjust  to  tax 
them  alike;  and  this  unequed  taxation 
only  tended  to  multiply  dishonest  re- 
turns. They  had  been  told  that  any 
change  in  the  mode  of  assessing  the 
Income  Tax  would  lead  to  more  ano- 
malies than  existed  under  the  present 
system ;  but  they  had  not  heard  that 
there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  makings 
an  assessment  upon  the  net  instead  of 
upon  the  gross  amount  of  income.  The 
Government  acknowledged  the  principle 
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tor  which  he  contended  when  ihej  ex- 
empted from  tax  the  premiums  paid 
upon  an  insurance  on  life.  If  one  man 
spent  £200  a-year  in  educating  his 
children  and  another  £200  upon  a  life 
insurance,  that  he  might  leave  the 
money  to  his  children,  in  one  case  the 
£200  would  be  exempt  from  Income  Tax 
and  the  other  not.  Then  it  was  said — 
"  If  you  reduce  the  tax  on  precarious 
incomes,  why  not  reduce  it  in  tiie  case  of 
life  tenants,  life  interests,  and  pensions  ? ' ' 
The  answer  was  that  these  incomes, 
though  not  perpetual,  were  certain, 
while  the  former  class  was  neither  per* 
petual  nor  certain.  It  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  precise  justice  could  be 
done  in  every  case  ;  but  justice  would 
be  done  as  between  great  classes,  in- 
stead of,  as  now,  palpable  injustice. 
There  was  greater  agreement  as  to  the 
injustice  of  the  Income  Tax  than  ex- 
isted, perhaps,  on  any  other  social 
question,  and  he  hoped  the  Government 
■would,  at  least,  try  to  remedy  a  griev- 
ance so  widely  felt  and,  in  his  opmion, 
so  well  founded. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  Local  and  Imperial  Taxation,  when  they  have 
a  common  incidence,  should  have  a  common 
1>asis  of  valuation,  and  should  alike  be  assessed 
upon  the  net  rental  or  value  of  Beal  Pro- 
perty ;  and  that  Imperial  Taxation,  when  levied 
upon  industrial  earnings,  should  he  subject  to 
such  an  abatement  as  may  equitably  adjust  the 
burthens  thrown  upon  intelligence  and  skill  as 
compared  with  property," — {Mr.  Hubbard,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Mb.  JACOB  BRIGHT  said,  so  far  as 
he  tmderstood  the  Motion  before  the 
House,  it  appeared  to  arise  from  a 
desire  to  see  the  Income  Tax  made 
equitable.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  moved  it  so  far.  He 
had  observed  that  the  question  had 
been  very  often  discussed  in  that  House, 
and  that  it  was  widely  popular  through- 
out the  country.  He  had  noticed  ^ho 
that  it  never  made  any  progress  in  that 
House.  His  object  in  rising  at  the  pre- 
sent time  was  to  discuss  very  briefly  the 
cause  of  the  present  increase  of  the  In- 
come Tax.  They  had,  as  he  understood 
it,  an  estimated  income  of  £77,270,000, 
and  the  Gt)vemment  came  down  to  the 
House  and  told  them  that  it  was  unable 
to  conduct  the  business  of  the  country 
upon  that  sum.     He  hoped  that  the 
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country  would  note  that  condition  of  af- 
fairs, and  he  should  be  much  surprised 
if  it  did  not  note  it  and  remember  it  for 
some  time  to  come.  At  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  when  they  had  complete  in- 
ternal tranquillity — when  the  path  of 
any  Gt}vernment  was  more  smooth  than 
probably  within  living  memory — at  such 
a  time  they  were  told  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  conduct  the  business  of 
the  country  on  a  sum  exceeding 
£77,250,000,  and  they  proposed  to  put 
an  additional  tax  upon  the  incomes  of 
the  country,  when  to  the  knowledge  of 
most  Members  of  the  House,  business 
incomes  had  of  late  been  reduced  and 
might  have  to  be  much  further  reduced. 
The  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  the  other  night  was  an  in- 
structive one.  7hey  learnt  from  it  that 
the  deficit  of  the  Government  did  not 
arise  from  Votes  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion nor  from  the  doubtful  policy  of  voting 
money  in  that  House  for  the  relief  of 
local  taxation,  nor  did  it  arise  from  any 
expenditure  fbr  the  benefit  of  any  single 
individual ;  but  it  arose  from  the  never- 
ceasing  demands  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
There  was  one  passage  in  the  speech  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which 
struck  him  very  forcibly.  It  was  that 
where  he  gave  them  a  moral  lecture  upon 
the  indebtedness  of  the  coimtry.  If  that 
had  been  spoken  by  the  Prime  Minister 
instead  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer he  should  have  suspected  that  it 
was  a  piece  of  studied  sarcasm.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  they  should  have  a  sermon 
upon  the  Public  Debt  of  the  country  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
sanctioning  an  expenditure  so  enormous 
that  if  it  was  allowed  to  continue  it  would 
be  impossible  to  go  on  reducing  the  Debt. 
He  was  as  willing  as  any  Member  of  the 
House  to  give  a  generous  support  to  the 
military  and  naval  defence  of  the  Empire ; 
but  he  maintained  that  they  had  already 
done  more  than  was  requisite;  and  u 
the  House  were  to  determine  that  the 
amount  expended  two  years  ago  should 
be  the  maximum  amountin  time  of  peace, 
not  a  single  Member  of  the  House  would 
have  any  anxiety  on  the  subject,  and 
everything  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  defence  that  anyone  could  desire. 
There  appeared  to  him  to  be  an  irra- 
tional desire  on  the  part  of  many  per- 
sons to  imitate  the  military  States  of  the 
Continent,  forgetting  that  our  circum* 
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stanoes  were  totally  different,  for  they 
had  no  conquered  territories  to  defend  or 
lost  territories  to  recoyer.  They  were 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  they  pur- 
sned  so  pacific  a  policy  that  they  had  to 
fear  neither  the  hostility,  nor  the  sospi- 
oions  of  any  civilized  country.  But  they 
were  fast  becoming  a  great  military 
Power.  They  were  told  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Session  that  they  had  more 
than  500,000  armed  men ;  and  although 
it  might  be  said  they  were  not  the  Ke- 
gular  Army,  yet  he  remembered  that 
ue  Secretary  of  State  for  War  main- 
tained that  every  branch  of  that  force 
was  in  fighting  condition.  Not  only  had 
they  an  Army  of  500,000  men,  but  thw 
had,  or  should  have  a  mighty  Navy.  If 
they  had  not,  what  had  become  of  the 
£200,000,000  of  money  voted  during  the 
last  18  years?  He  doubted  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  combined  maritime 
Powers  of  Europe  spent  so  much  over 
their  Navies  during  the  last  18  years. 
France,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Germany 
combined  were  now  spending  only  a  sum 
of  £12,000,000  a-year,  and  we  were 
asked  to  spend  between  £1 1,000,000  and 
£12,000,000;  and  he  presumed  that  in 
a  short  time  it  would  get  to  a  still  larger 
amount.  He  had  asked  himself  the 
question  how  it  was  that  they  had  this 
growing  expenditure.  Nobody  in  the 
country  asked  for  it.  K  a  candidate 
went  to  a  constituency  he  would  be  more 
readily  selected  if  he  was  in  favour  of 
economy  than  if  he  was  in  favour  of  in- 
creased expenditure.  Among  the  causes 
for  this  growing  expenditure  were  two, 
one  of  which  was  that  they  had  a  feeble 
Gk)vernment,  and  the  other  was  the  pe- 
culiar constitution  of  that  House.  They 
were  told  by  those  who  had  investigated 
the  matter  that  more  than  one  third  of 
its  Members  belonged  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  fighting  interests  of  the 
country.  They  were  a  great  trade  union, 
and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  supporting 
every  proposition  for  fresh  expenditure. 
He  objected  to  this  growing  expenditure 
on  various  gpraunds.  He  objected  to  it 
in  the  interest  of  the  Services  th^nselves. 
He  believed  that  countries  less  wealthy 
than  we  were  managed  those  matters 
better  than  we  did,  because  they  were 
less  wealthy.  If  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
had  unlimited  means  at  their  command 
it  tended  to  demoralize  them.  He  cer- 
tainly thought  that  both  the  Army  and , 
the  Navy  might  be  better  managed,  and 
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he  did  not  believe  that  the  country  had 
confidence  as  to  the  good  management 
of  either.  It  was  not  money  that  the 
Navy  wanted,  but  discipline,  ^owledge, 
and  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  those  high  in  command.  He 
objected  to  the  expenditure  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  If 
they  had  not  had  a  large  surplus  for 
some  years  instead  of  a  deficit  they 
would  not  have  had  the  fetters  of  trade 
struck  off,  and  a  number  of  duties  re- 
moved which  had  enabled  a  g^reat  num- 
ber of  people  to  live  who  otherwise  could 
not  have  lived  here.  As  representing  a 
g^eat  commercial  constituency,  he  was 
tiiere  to  declare  that  they  had  yet  duties 
to  remove  in  order  to  make  trade  more 
firee,  and  that  the  commercial  condition 
of  the  country  was  not  so  good  that  they 
could  afford  to  neglect  them.  They  got 
£4,000,000  from  articles  of  innocent 
consumption,  and  if  the  duties  yield- 
ing this  sum  were  removed  the  trade 
of  the  country  would  grow.  He  ob- 
jected to  this  expenditure  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayer  himself.  He 
had  been  often  told  that  this  was  a 
wealthy  country.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
a  very  wealthy  class  in  this  country  to 
whom  the  addition  of  a  few  millions  of 
taxation  was  of  comparatively  small  con- 
sequence; but  there  was  also  a  very 
poor  class  which  &om  infancy  to  old  age 
had  a  precarious  existence.  He  womd 
refer  to  a  fact  which  came  under  his  ob- 
servation a  few  weeks  ago.  It  was  stated 
that  there  was  a  proposition  to  build 
1,000  houses  in  London  of  one  room  each 
for  a  number  of  poor  families.  Why, 
£1,000,000  extra  money  spent  this  year 
on  the  Army  and  the  Navy  would  build 
10,000  houses  of  a  better  class  than  many 
of  their  poor  inhabited,  and  in  10  years 
it  would  build  ten  times  10,000.  He 
would  say  to  the  Party  opposite,  that 
although  it  was  always  ready  to  vote 
money  to  an  extravagant  degree,  it  was 
never  found  when  Motions  for  economy 
were  made  walking  into  the  Lobby  with 
those  who  made  them.  The  taUes  of 
figures  published  by  that  House  formed 
in  themselves  a  history  of  sucoesaive 
administrations.  If  they  came  to  a 
time  when  the  expenditure  was  in- 
creasing, and  when  duties  ceased  to 
be  diminished  or  removed,  they  might 
be  sure  that  the  Tory  Government  was 
in  power.  And  if  they  came  to  a 
time  when  the  expenditure   was   lees 
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and  duties  were  'being  done  awaj  with, 
they  might  be  abnost  sure  that  a 
Liberal  Goremment  had  then  the  Seals 
of  office.  When  the  present  Govern- 
ment came  into  power  tney  began  to  in- 
crease the  expenditure  cautiously;  but 
they  were  now  g^ing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  was  just  the  same  when  they 
were  in  power  in  1867.  They  put  a  stop 
to  the  removal  of  taxes  and  duties ;  and 
when  they  were  in  power  in  1859  the 
same  thing  occurred.  On  the  old  plea  of 
the  re-construction  of  the  Navy  they 
Toted  £1,000,000  of  the  people's  money 
away.  ia.  1852  it  did  not  take  place  be- 
cause iJiey  were  soon  dispossessed  of  office. 
In  conclusion,  he  affirmed  that  the  Go- 
Temment  was  pursuing  a  course  of  pro- 
fligate expenditure.  They  might  do  it 
for  a  short  time  with  impunity,  but  the 
day  of  retribution  would  come.  In  the 
Election  of  1868  one  of  the  strongest 
'weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal 
Party  which  they  used  against  their  op- 
ponents was  the  g^ss  extravagance  of 
1867  and  1868,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it 
lost  hon.  Members  opposite  many  seats. 
They  would  have  the  same  thing  at 
another  Election,  and  the  same  result 
would  follow.  Gentlemen  on  the  oppo- 
sition Bench  appeared  to  be  very  com- 
fortable under  thisincreased  expenditure. 
He  might  say  that  they  scarcely  led  the 
Opposition  on  this  question;  but  he  ven- 
tured to  prophesy  that  when  the  next 
flection  came,  however  silent  they  might 
be  now,  they  would  use  this  as  a  great 
■weapon,  and  would  use  it  with  effect. 

Mr.  8CLATER- booth  said,  he 
•would  not  follow  the  hon.  Member  in 
the  remarks  which  he  had  just  made; 
because,  in  making  them,  he  seemed  to 
have  anticipated  a  discussion  which  was 
to  come  on  at  a  later  period  of  the 
evening.  He  would,  however,  say  for 
himself,  and  he  thought  he  might  say 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  the  subject  of  the  increasing 
expenditure  of  the  country  was  one 
that  caused  the  Government  great 
anxiety,  and  that  there  was  every 
desire  to  deal  with  it.  He  admitted 
that  there  were  anomalies  connected 
with  the  tax  to  which  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Ci^  of 
London  (Mr.  Hubbard)  had  called  at- 
tention, but  successive  statesmen  had 
found  them  insuperable .  On  tw  o  former 
occasions  this  Session  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  brought  under  the  notice  of 
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the  House  that  portion  of  his  Motion 
which  applied  to  what  he  considered  the 
injustice  of  the  tax  under  Schedule  A., 
and  on  the  present  occasion  he  had  ex- 
tended his  remarks  to  Schedule  D.  as 
well.     The  amount  of  the  tax  levied 
under  A,  B,  and  D,  formed  the  great 
bulk  of  the  whole.    It  was  shown  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  many  years  ago,  in  a  cele- 
brated speech,  that  the  payers  of  Property 
and  Income  Tax  under  A,  B,  and  D  paid 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  tax  levied, 
and  the  same  might  be  said  now.    The 
whole  tax  levied  in  the  year   ending 
April,  1874,   amounted  to  £8,668,000, 
and  the  three  Schedules  A,  B,  and  D  paid 
out  of  that  sum  within  a  fraction  of 
£5,000,000.    The  Motion  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  contained  two  main  charges 
against  the  Income  Tax — one  was  the 
injustice  of  levying  the  tax  on  the  gross 
rental  with  respect  to  land  and  houses, 
and,  secondly,  that  of  charging  preca- 
rious and  temporary  incomes  at  the  same 
rate  as  if  they  were  permanent.     On 
these  two  points  he  could  bring  forward 
no  better  or  more  convincing  arguments 
than  were  adduced  by  one  of  our  ablest 
financiers  in  1853.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.   Gladstone)  exhausted  the  whole 
subject  with  reference  to  these  Schedules. 
He  showed  conclusively  that,  whatever 
might  be  said  as  to  the  injustice  done  to 
the  payers  of  the    tax    in    those  two 
Schedules — on  totally  different  grounds 
— the  one  had  the  effect  very  much  of 
cancelling  the   other.    His  right  hon. 
Friend  could  hardly  expect — perhaps  he 
hardly  desired  that  the  House  should 
accept  this  Beaolution.    He  had  brought 
forward  a    similar  Motion  every  year 
since  he  had  had  a  seat  in  the  House, 
and  made  statements  and   used  argu- 
ments identically  the  same;  but  in  1861, 
when  the  House  granted  him  a  Select 
Committee,  which  sat  for  a  lengthened 
period,  it  arrived  at  conclusions  which 
were  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  who  was  the  Chair- 
man of  that  Committee.     His  right  hon. 
Friend  seemed  to  think  that  the  House 
woidd  be  more  inclined  now  than  be- 
fore to  adopt  his  views;    but  he  was 
rather  inclined   to   think   the   reverse. 
The  tax  was  no  longer  levied  for  a  series 
of  years ;  it  was  levied  only  from  year 
to  year.     The  question,   Iherefore,    of 
precarious  incomes  did  not  arise.    The 
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object  was  to  tax  the  available  income 
of  the  year,  and  no  inquiry  was  necessary 
as  to  the  origin  or  permanence  of  the 
income.  The  House,  moreover,  for  the 
same  reason,  had  full  command  over 
it.  He  admitted  that  that  was  no 
argument  against  the  re-construction 
of  the  tax,  if  the  House  would  un- 
dertake such  a  task ;  but  it  had  never 
shown  any  real  desire  to  face  this 
difficult  problem ;  the  greatest  finan- 
ciers of  modem  times  had  shrunk  from 
such  a  work;  and  he  should  be  very 
sorry  for  the  House  to  adopt  the  Reso- 
lution, as  it  would  bind  them  to  a  task 
which  might  prove  to  be  impossible. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
"  local  and  Imperial  taxation,  when  they 
have  a  common  incidence,  should  have  a 
common  basis  of  valuation,"  and  that 
was  the  foundation  of  the  Valuation 
Bill  now  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
But  when  his  right  hon.  Friend  went  on 
to  say  that  the  tax  should  be  assessed  on 
the  net,  instead  of  on  the  gross  rental  of 
real  property,  although  entirely  agreeing 
with  him  as  a  matter  of  argument  and 
justice,  he  was  obliged  to  differ  from 
him  on  the  ground  of  expediency ;  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  that  the  amount 
by  which  houses  and  land  were  mulcted, 
so  to  speak,  under  the  arrangement  to 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  objected, 
was  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount 
which  the  Income  Tax  payers  under 
Schedule  D  would  desire  to  be  relieved 
from  if  the  deviation  which  it  was  sought 
to  make  in  their  favour  was  carried  into 
effect.  He  did  not  think  this  was  an 
opportune  time  for  the  question  to  be 
raised.  The  tax  being  now  levied  only 
from  year  to  year,  Farhamentaiy  control 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  the 
most  effectual  manner.  It  was  always 
in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  bring  the 
question  forward  and  press  it  on  the  at- 
tention of  Government.  He  was  willing 
to  make  the  admission  from  his  Depart- 
mental point  of  view  that  the  trans- 
ference of  the  incidence  of  the  tax  under 
Schedule  A  from  gross  rental  to  rateable 
value  would  be  a  logical  and  reasonable 
concession,  that  it  would  give  greater 
facilities  in  the  collection  of  the  tax,  and 
that  it  would  cause  it  to  be  paid  with  less 
reluctance ;  but  he  believed  that  the 
questions  that  would  arise  in  dealing 
with  Schedule  D  were  much  more  dif- 
ficult, and  he  was  willing  to  allow  the 
anomalies  under  Schedule  A  to  remain, 

Mr.  Sciater-Booth 


so  that  they  might  cancel  those  under 
Schedule  D.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill 
he  had  introduced  would  promote  the 
future  working  out  of  the  question 
without  any  alteration  in  the  law  of  the 
Income  Tax  itself.  In  conclusion,  he 
could  only  add,  that  although  there  was 
much  of  good  theory  and  sound  logic  in 
the  proposal,  there  were  practical  con- 
siderations which  caused  him  to  ask  the 
House  not  to  adopt  it. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  supported  the  Eesolu- 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  London,  so  far  as  it  aimed  at  a 
common  basis  of  value,  for  he  could 
never  understand  why  the  Income  Tax 
should  be  levied  upon  an  imaginary 
value.  It  was  contrary  to  the  prindplee 
of  law  as  well  as  of  justice,  for  Dord 
Mansfield  had  laid  it  down  as  folly  un- 
derstood, that  all  taxes  were  to  be  levied 
on  profit  only,  and  that  where  there  was 
no  profit  there  ought  to  be  no  tax.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  that  the  tax  was 
popular  because  little  was  heard  about 
it,  for  he  often  received  remonstrances 
about  it  from  his  own  constituents.  The 
machinery  of  the  tax  was  so  valuable 
that  he  would  retain  it,  though  he  would 
reduce  the  tax  as  low  as  possible.  The 
adoption  of  a  common  basis  would  save 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  it  would  not 
involve  a  serious  loss  to  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  CHADWICK  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  know  much  of  the 
recent  discussions  on  this  subject,  or  he 
would  not  have  referred  to  the  speech 
of  1853,  delivered  by  "  that  great  States- 
man the  present  Member  for  Green- 
wich," which,  in  regard  to  Schedule  D, 
was  full  of  fallacies.  He  desired  to 
suggest  that  a  Committee  or  Conunis- 
sion  would  have  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing valuable  information  and  opinions 
from  most  experienced  accountants  and 
commercial  men,  which  would  immensely 
facilitate  the  adjustment  of  the  tax  in  the 
direction  suggested  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  London.  At 
present  it  was  well  biiown  that  the  most 
barefaced  frauds  were  perpetrated. 
There  were  even  men  who  made  a  profit 
out  of  the  Income  Tax,  for  they  returned 
much  less  than  they  received,  or  de- 
ducted on  the  payments  they  made,  so 
that  they  really  committed  a  double 
fraud.  Less  than  1,000  persons  returned 
their  incomes  under  Schedule  D  as  mor« 
than  £10,000 ;  whereas  the  Government 
must  know  that  there  were  many  lar^ 
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towns  in  the  Kin^om  where  there 
were  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles 
nearly  that  number  of  persons  whose  in- 
comes were  in  excess  of  £10,000.  The 
frauds  were  therefore  palpable,  and  the 
Government  were  to  blame  for  not  taking 
steps  to  remedy  such  a  state  of  things. 
He  had  hoped  the  Government  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
redressing  a  great  wrong.  Inquiry 
would  soon  disclose  the  insufficiency  of 
the  returns  on  which  the  tax  was  at  pre- 
sent paid,  and  the  means  of  equitably 
adjusting  the  same. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  166 ;  Noes 
84 :  Majority  72. 

Mb.  EYLANDS  said,  that  as  he  was 
precluded  by  the  Forms  of  the  House 
from  taking  a  division  upon  the  Motion 
of  which  he  had  given  Notice,  expressive 
of  the  regret  of  the  House  that  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  expenditure  recom- 
mended by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  have  made  it  necessary  for  them 
to  propose  increased  burdens  on  the 
people,  it  was  his  intention  to  move  it  as 
an  Amendment  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill. 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  liie  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 


Ways  and  Means — considered  in  Com- 
mittee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That,  towards  raising  tho  Supply  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  there  ahall  he  charged,  col- 
lected, and  paid  for  one  year,  commencing  on 
the  sixth  day  of  April,  one  thoxisand  eight  han- 
dled and  seventy-six,  in  respect  of  all  Proi>erty, 
Profits,  and  Gains  mentioned  or  described  as 
chargeable  in  the  Act  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign, 
chapter  thirty-four,  the  following  Duties  of 
Income  Tax   (that  is  to  say) : 

For  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the  annual 
value  or  amount  of  all  such  Property, 
Profits,  and  Gains  chargeable  under  Sche- 
dnles  (A)  (C)  (D)  or  (£)  of  the  said  Act, 
the  Duty  of  Three  Pence ; 
And  For  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  occupation  of  Lands, 
Tenements,  Hereditaments,    and   Heri- 


tages chargeable  under  Schedule  (B)  of 
the  said  Act : — 
In  England,  the  Duty  of  One  Penny 

Halfpenny ;  and 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively, 
the  Duty  of  One  Penny  Farthing." 
— (Ur.  Ckaueellor  of  th*  I'xcktquer.) 

Mb.  CHAELES  LEWIS  moved  to 
leave  out  the  words  "Three  pence,"  and 
insert  "Two  pence."  He  protested 
against  the  poUcy  of  the  Conservative 
Party  in  respect  to  this  tax.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  the  House  consented  to 
continue  it  at  2d.,  instead  of  Zd.,  other 
means  would  readily  be  discovered  of  pro- 
viding for  the  service  of  the  year.  The 
tax  in  itself  was  inequitable  and  unjust, 
and  ought  to  be  resisted  as  strongly  as 
possible.  As  to  exemptions,  there  was 
no  principle  in  them  whatever,  and  there 
was  no  reason  why  a  man  with  £400  a- 
year  should  be  allowed  an  abatement 
any  more  than  one  with  £500  or  £600 
a-year.  He  regarded  the  proposal  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  an 
endeavour  to  make  things  pleasant,  and 
by  some  rule  of  thumb  to  g^d  the  pill 
which  was  to  be  forced  down  the  throats 
of  the  people  in  order  to  induce  them  to 
increase  the  Income  Tax.  The  time  had 
now  come  when  it  was  necessary  that 
the  public  should  be  treated  with  can- 
dour by  the  Government.  He  wished 
to  know  if  the  tax  was  to  be  retained 
as  a  part  of  the  permanent  Bevenue 
of  the  country;  and  he  was  afraid 
that  the  Conservative  party  and  a  Con- 
servative Government  had  done  all  in 
their  power  to  make  it  permanent.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  in  reference  to 
the  tax  was  opposed  to  the  pledges  which 
had  been  given  to  the  country  at  the  last 
General  Election.  ["No,  no!"]  He 
contended  that  it  was,  for  the  great 
question  raised  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  was  whether  the  Income  Tax 
should  or  should  not  be  continued.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  stated  that  the  abolition  of 
the  Income  Tax  had  always  formed  part 
of  the  Conservative  policy  of  the  country. 
Almost  all  the  Conservative  candidates 
supported  that  cry ;  but  instead  of  doing 
what  was  promised,  they  had  done  all 
they  could  to  perpetuate  the  tax.  If  he 
went  alone  into  the  Lobby,  he  should 
oppose  the  proposition  to  increase  a  tax 
which  sapped  the  foundations  of  public 
and  private  morality,  and  which  had. 
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been  condemned  as  dishonest  and  unjust 
by  every  succeeding  Ohanoellor  of  the 
Ibcchequer. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That,  towards  raiging  the  Supply  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  there  shall  be  charged,  col- 
lected, and  paid  for  one  year,  commencing  on 
the  sixth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
.  hundred  and  seventy-six,  in  respect  of  all  fto- 
perty.  Profits,  and  Gains  mentioned  or  described 
as  chargeable  in  the  Act  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign, 
chapter  thirW-fonr,  the  following  Duties  of 
Income  Tax  (that  is  to  say] : 

For  eveiy  Twenty  Shillings  of  the  annual 
value  or  amount  of  all  such  Property, 
Profits,  and  Gains  chargeable  under 
Schedules  (A)  (C)  (D)  or  (E)  of  the  said 
Act,  the  Duty  of  Two  Pence ; 
And  for  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the 
annual  value  of  the  occupation  of  Lands, 
Tenements,  Hereditaments,  and  Heri- 
tages chargeable  under  Schedule  (B)  of 
the  said  Act : — 
In  England,  the  Duty  of  One  Penny ; 

and 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively, 
the    Duty  of   One   Penny."— (ifr. 
Charlet  Zewit.) 

Mb.  ETLANDS  said,  that  he  desired 
in  support  of  the  Amendment  to  recall 
attention  to  the  address  issued  to  his 
constituents  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire 
during  the  last  Election.  The  right  hon. 
Qentleman  then  stated  as  a  positive  fact 
that  the  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax 
was  one  of  those  measures  which  the 
Conservative  Party  had  at  all  times 
favoured.  He  (Mr.  Eylands)  well  re- 
collected the  use  which  was  made  of  that 
declaration  during  the  contest.  He  was 
then  standing  for  a  constituency,  and 
when  his  friends  put  out  a  red  placard 
inviting  and  calling  upon  the  electors  to 
vote  for  him  and  the  repeal  of  the  In- 
come Tax  there  immediately  afterwards 
appeared  on  the  other  side  a  blue  placard 
inviting  the  electors  to  vote  for  his  op- 
ponent and  the  repeal  of  the  Income 
Tax.  Well,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  this  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  its  effect  on  the  public, 
but  the  public  were  deceived.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  speaking 
a  short  time  since  at  Manchester  with 
his  usual  ability  and  with  his  usual 
clearness  of  insight,  said  that  in  1874 
the  people  had  an  idea  that  the  advent 
to  power  of  a  Conservative  Government 
was  to  be  attended  by  all  sorts  of  bless- 
ings, that  the  quart  pot  would  in  future 

2fr.  Charlet  Lewit 


hold  three  pints,  and  the  sovereign  pass 
for  25«.  and  other  things  of  the  same  Und. 
There  was  no  doubt  a  general  feeling 
amongst  all  classes  that  if  the  Tories  came 
into  power  it  would  have  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  upon,  and  would  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  community.  The 
Tones  were  to  remove  many  causes  of 
popular  complaint,  and  amongst  other 
things  they  were,  it  was  believed,  ready 
to  go  as  far  as  the  Liberals  in  repealing^ 
the  Income  Tax.  The  real  truth  waa 
that  the  people  of  this  country  were 
thoroughly  gulled  by  the  statements 
contained  in  the  address  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire,  al- 
though one  would  have  supposed  that 
any  enlightened  constituent  would  have 
looked  back  to  the  political  history  of 
the  oountiy,  and  he  would  then  have 
found  that  when  the  right  hon.  (Jentle- 
man  came  into  office  in  1867  the  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  add  \d.io  the  In- 
come Tax.  He  added  that  \d.  just  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  just  added  \d.  to 
the  Income  Tax,  because  a  Conservative 
Government  began  making  things  plea- 
sant all  round  by  spending  money,  and 
if  they  spent  money  they  must  have 
more  taxes.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man next  year  put  on  2d.  more  on  the 
Income  Tax,  so  that  in  a  short  period, 
from  1867  to  1868,  the  Conservative  Go- 
vernment added  ta  the  expenses  of  the 
country  to  a  large  amount,  and  added 
also  Zd.  to  the  Income  Tax.  It  would 
have  been  just  as  true  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  have  said  ttiat  the  Conser- 
vative Party  was  in  favour  of  economy 
in  the  public  expenditure  as  that  the 
abolition  of  the  Income  Tax  was  one  of 
the  measures  which  the  Conservative 
Party  had  at  aU  times  favoured.  The 
fact  was  that  the  constituents  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Charles 
Lewis)  had  been  gulled  like  his  on-n, 
and  the  only  difference  was  that  while 
the  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  got 
in,  he  was  rejected.  However,  at  the 
next  Election  he  did  not  think  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire  would  select  the  repeal 
of  the  Income  Tax  as  one  of  the  great 
questionsof  theConservativeParty.  They 
would  not  hear  anything  of  the  kind  fixtni 
him,  nor  did  anyone  know  whatwe  should 
hear  from  that  quarter ;  but  Conserva- 
tives would  certainly  hear  from  their 
constituents  complaints  of  the  great  in- 
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crease  in  ezpenditare,  and  they  would 
be  called  to  account  for  having  supported 
the  continuance  of  the  Income  Tax. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXOHB- 
QUEE  :  Sir,  I  think  we  have  heard 
quite  enough  of  these  extraordinary 
charges  of  breaches  of  faith  and  quota- 
tions or  misquotations  &om  election  ad- 
dresses. Upon  a  proper  occasion — and 
on  the  present  occasion  if  the  Committee 
should  think  it  a  proper  one — I  shall 
be  perfectly  ready  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  pohcy  of  the  pre- 
sent Budg^,  and  to  discuss  the  principle 
upon  which  the  Government  have  pro- 
ceeded in  the  proposals  they  have  made. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  Committee  that  I  should  enter 
into  that  subject  now.  ["No,  no!"] 
But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
what  is  said  to  be  a  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  Members  of  the  Government. 
What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  from  time  to 
time  we  have  in  Parliament  and  out  of 
Parliament  expressed  our  sense  of  the 
difficulties  that  have  been  observed  in 
the  Income  Tax,  and  the  objections  we 
felt  to  the  structure  of  the  tax;  and 
when  challenged  we  have  put  forward 
our  views  very  freely  on  the  subject.  I 
cannot  tax  myself  with  any  inconsistency 
whatever  in  the  language  I  have  used 
at  different  times  upon  this  subject.  I 
have  never  denied  that  there  is  force  in 
the  allegations  made  with  regard  to  in- 
equalities of  the  Income  Tax ;  but  I 
have  said  those  inequalities  were  of  the 
essence  of  the  tax,  and  that  it  must  always 
be  subject  to  them  so  long  as  it,  is  re- 
tained. I  have  given  that  as  one  reason 
why  we  should  not  have  recourse  too 
freely  and  unnecessarily  to  the  tax. 
But  what  took  place  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  last  Parliament  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  addressed  to  his  con- 
stituents, and  through  them  to  the  whole 
country,  >  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
electioneering  manifestoes  that  it  was 
ever  the  lot  of  any  one  to  read.  In  it 
he  undertook  to  make  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  sketch  Budget;  and  after 
stating  what  were  his  views  as  to  the 
prospects  of  the  Eevenue  and  of  a  very 
mrge  surplus,  he  indicated  the  mode  in 
which  he  would  apply  that  surplus.  And 
what  were  the  modes  in  whidi  he  pro- 
posed to  apply  it  ?    I  forget  the  precise 


words,  but  they  were  to  this  efiFect : 
that  he  proposed,  not  only  to  abolish 
the  Income  Tax,  but  also  to  make  great 
remissions  in  local  taxation,  and  to  ac- 
company those  measures  with  other  re- 
missions which  would  be  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  consumiag  classes  of  this 
country.  And  then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman went  on  to  say  that,  although  he 
had  undtfubtedly  the  prospect  of  a  very 
large  surplus,  it  would  not  be  so  large 
as  to  enable  him  to  do  all  these  things 
out  of  the  sum  at  his  disposal,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  necessary  that  there 
shoxild  be  certain  re-adjustments  of 
taxation.  What  was  the  answer  which, 
upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  now  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment gave  ?  He  remarked,  in  the 
address  to  his  constituents,  a  copy  of 
which  is  before  me,  that — 

"  The  Prime  Minister  hag  addressed  to  his 
coitstitaentg  a  prolix  narrative  " — and  so  forth — 
"in  which  I  find  nothing  definite  as  to  the 
policy  vhich  he  wonld  pursue  except  this — that, 
haying  a  prospect  of  a  large  surplus,  he  will, 
if  retmned  in  power,  devote  that  surplus  to  the 
remission  of  taxation  which  would  oe  for  the 
henefit  of  the  consuming  classes.  But  what  is 
remarkable  in  his  proposals  is  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  they  are  accompanied  b^  the  disquieting 
information  that  the  surplus,  in  order  to  make 
it  adequate,  will  be  enlarged  by  a  re-adjustment, 
which  must  mean  an  increase,  of  our  existing 
taxes ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  principal 
measures  of  relief  will  be  a  diminution  of  local 
taxation  and  the  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax, 
measures  which  the  Conservative  Party  have 
always  favoured,  and  which  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  friends  have  always  opposed." 

There  is  no  question  that  we  have 
favoured  remission  of  taxation,  and 
especially  that  we  have  been  desirous  to 
reduce  local  taxation  and  the  Income  Tax. 
But  we  were  told  that  there  must  be  re- 
adjustments, and  if  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  have  so  painfully  studied  the 
address  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  had 
been  equally  attentive  in  studying  the 
speeches  he  made  they  would  have  found 
that  he  pointed  out  that  abolition  of  In- 
come Tax  and  adjustment  of  local  taxa- 
tion were  objects  to  be  pursued,  not  at 
the  expense  of  new  taxation,  but  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  the  proper  application  of  such  sur- 
pluses as  might  arise.  As  I  am  chal- 
lenged myself  upon  the  matter,  I  may 
state  that  when  I  addressed  my  consti- 
tuents I  said — "Do  not  be  deluded  by 
the  prospect  of  an  abolition  of  the  In> 
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come  Tax,  because  it  is  not  to  be  an 
abolition  gratis,  bnt  accompanied  by  re- 
adjustments; beware  iintil  we  see  what 
it  is  going  to  be."  But  what  was  the 
case  as  we  put  it  to  the  House  when  we 
came  into  power  ?  I  would  venture  to 
refer  to  my  own  speech  when  I  brought 
forward  the  Budget  in  1874.  I  pointed 
out  that  our  large  surplus,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  warned  u^,  was  not 
enough  to  accomplish  all  be  had  pro- 
posed without  a  re-adjustment,  and  the 
decision  we  had  arrived  at  was  that  we 
would  not  undertake  any  of  those  re- 
adjustments, but  that  we  would  endea- 
vour as  well  as  we  could  to  deal  with 
those  subjects  presented  to  our  notice 
on  which  we  felt  strongly  so  far  as  the 
surplus  would  enable  us  to  go.  Was 
there  any  pledge  we  had  ever  given  with 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  Income 
Tax  that  would  compare  with  pledges  we 
had  given  to  deal,  if  possible,  with  local 
taxation  ?  Would  it  have  been  possible 
for  us,  without  a  real  and  gross  breach 
of  faith,  to  have  made  our  proposals, 
setting  aside  the  question  of  local  tax- 
ation, in  order  that  we  might  go  on  with 
the  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax  ?  We 
knew  that  it  was  impossible.  After 
having  put  local  taxation  first  in  my 
Budget  speech  as  being  the  point  to 
which  we  must  direct  attention,  I  said 
the  complaints  as  to  inequaUties  of  local 
taxation  were  justly  made;  and  then  I 
went  on  to  discuss  how  far  the  Income 
Tax  question  was  connected  with  the 
other  question.    I  said — 

"  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  you  do 
away  with  the  Income  Tax  some  meana  must  he 
found  of  making  the  owner  of  personal  property 
contribute  towards  the  burdens  of  the  countir. 
Possibly,  if  you  retain  the  Income  Tax,  it  will 
be  found  that  his  contributions  to  that  tax  sup- 
ply the  deficiency ;  but  that  is  a  point  which 
requires  careful  consideration,  and  the  whole 
'  position  of  the  Income  Tax  is  one  of  such  great 
magnitude  not  only  financially,  but  as  I  may 
even  say,  politically,  that  it  would  be  wrong  and 
culpable  in  us  if  on  so  short  a  notice  we  were  to 
come  forward  with  a  definite  or  decided  proposal 
with  respect  either  to  the  absolute  remission  or 
the  absolute  perpetuation  of  that  tax." — [3  Kan- 
$ard,  ccxviii.  661.] 

That  was  the  position  which  we  took  up 
in  1874,  as  I  think  justly  and  in  entire 
consistency  both  with  the  pledges  we 
had  given,  directly  and  indirectly,  with 
regard  to  the  Income  Tax,  and  the 
language  we  had  used  during  the  elec- 
tion which  immediately  preceded  our 
assumption  of  office.    If  those  were  not 

Hu  Chancellor  of  the  Exehequer 


proper  views  then  was  the  time  to  have 
challenged  them.  The  attention  of  Par- 
liament ought  to  have  been  called  to  the 
point,  and  we  ought  to  have  been  told 
that  we  must  lay  aside  everything  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  Income 
Tax.  What  has  taken  place  since? 
Have  we  had  any  opportunity  of  remit- 
ting taxation  at  all  ?  No ;  imless  we 
had  been  prepared  to  do  that  which  we 
said  we  were  not  prepared  to  do,  and  go 
into  those  great  questions  of  re-adjust- 
ment of  taxation,  it  has  not  been  in  our 
power.  We  had  no  surplus  to  deal  with 
last  year.  This  year  we  have  a  deficit. 
Is  it  possible  for  us,  without  doing  that 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  distinctly 
repudiated — namely,  attempting  a  re- 
adjustment of  taxation,  to  act  upon 
any  such  policy  as  the  abolition  of 
the  Income  Tax?  Is  there  any  other 
tax  to  which  we  can  have  recourse  at 
this  moment  in  order  to  meet  the  deficit 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  ?  Is  there 
anything  in  what  we  are  now  doing  that 
at  all  fetters  or  ties  our  hands  with  re- 
gard to  any  policy  that  maybe  hereafter 
possible  for  us  to  attempt  with  regard  to 
the  Income  Tax?  We  are  dealing  as 
weU  as  we  can  with  this  difficult  ques- 
tion of  local  taxation;  but  we  are  unable 
to  go  fast.  You  tell  us  we  do  not  go 
fast  enough,  and  we  ag^ee  ;  but  we  plead 
inability  and  the  poverty  of  the  land. 
["Oh,  oh!"]  By  that  I  mean  poverty  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  matter  of  revenues 
which  we  can  apply  to  it.  We  are  en- 
deavouring, as  well  as  we  can,  to  proceed 
with  measures  which  may  enable  us  to 
redeem  those  pledges,  and  we  utterly  re- 
pudiate the  idea  that  we  have  in  any 
way  thrown  over  or  fallen  away  from 
pledges  that  we  have  either  directly  or 
mdirectly  given.  As  I  said  before,  I  do 
not  imagine  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Committee  desire  me  to  go  into  explana- 
tions in  justification  of  our  financial 
policy ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  chal- 
lenged, I  shall  be  ready  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLAEE  EEAD  said,  he  did  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Lon- 
donderry (Mr.  Charles  Lewis)  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  made 
a  mistake  in  adding  \d.to  the  Income 
Tax ;  the  real  mistake  was  made  two 
years  ago  when  \d.  was  taken  off.  He 
was  astonished  to  hear  it  alleged  that 
Conservative  candidates  in  England  went 
down  to  their  constituents  and  advocated 
the  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax.     He  did 
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not  believe  that  a  single  Conservative 
candidate  for  a  county  mentioned  the  tax 
with  a  view  to  abolition.  For  his  own 
part,  he  distinctly  repudiated  it,  believ- 
ing it  was  the  only  way  to  tax  the  rich 
man's  money  bags,  and  the  only  chance 
of  making  personal  property  contribute 
to  local  taxation,  or  in  any  way  relieve 
local  burdens. 

Mb.  WHALLET  congratulated  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  the  name  of  the  work- 
ing men  with  small  and  hard-earned  in- 
comes, on  having  exempted  them  from 
further  payment  of  the  Income  Tax.  He, 
however,  wished  to  point  out  that  the 
Income  Tax  was  demoralizing  to  the 
country.  He  maintained  that  the  trades- 
men did  not  care  whether  the  Income 
Tax  was  3d.,  4rf.,  or  6d.  in  the  pound. 
He  did  not  pay  it ;  he  put  it  on  his  cus- 
tomers. He  (Mr.  Whtuley)  maintained 
that  the  Income  Tax  was  the  most  im- 
provident and  the  most  foolish  tax  that 
could  be  imposed ;  and  he  had  presented 
petitions  signed  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  against  it. 

Me.  WHITWELL  said,  the  feeling 
on  this  question  of  the  Income  Tax  had 
been  shown  by  the  rejoicings  with  which 
reductions  ha4  been  received  in  the 
country.  He  regretted  that  increased 
expenditure  should  have  made  it  neces- 
sary to  impose  an  additional  Id.  to  supply 
the  deficiency  and  relieve  local  tax- 
ation. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  52; 
Noes  113 :  Majority  61. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(2.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro' 
posed, 

"  That  the  exemption  granted  by  the  Act  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  Her  Majesty's  reign, 
chapter  thirty-five,  to  persons  whose  incomes 
are  respectiTely  less  than  One  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Pounds  a-year,  shall  be  restored,  and,  in 
lieu  of  the  relief  granted  by  Section  Twelve  of 
'The  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenne  Act,  1872,' 
to  a  person  whose  income,  although  amounting 
to  One  Hundred  Pounds  or  upwards,  is  less  than 
Three  Hundred  Pounds,  a  relief  or  abatement 
to  the  extent  of  Duty  upon  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty  Pounds  shall  be  given  or  made  to  a 
person  whose  income,  although  amounting  to 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  or  upwards,  is 
less  th&n  Four  Hundred  Pounds." 

Ms.  HAYTEB  said,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
-was  introducing  a  dangerous  principle 


in  making  these  exemptions  and  abate- 
ments. The  two  classes  who  would  be 
mainly  affected  were  the  artizans,  such 
persons  as  had  made  themselves  conspi- 
cuous by  strikes,  and  the  small  traders 
in  the  small  country  towns.  In  the 
larger  country  towns  the  traders  were 
more  interested  in  the  reduction  of  the 
Income  Tax  than  in  the  proposed  exemp- 
tions. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  been  obliged  to  increase  the  Income 
Tax  on  account  of  the  enormous  expen- 
diture on  the  Army  and  Navy ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  thought  they  were 
doing  a  dangerous  thing  in  saying  that 
those  men  who  now  exercised  so  large  an 
influence  in  the  return  of  Members  to 
that  House  should  be  exempted  from 
what  was  generally  regarded  as  a  very 
obnoxious  and  inquisitorial  tax. 

Mb.  monk  said,  he  did  not  know  on 
what  principle  these  exemptions  were  to 
be  extended.  They  all  knew  that  before 
the  Session  dosed  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates would  be  presented  to  the  House  ; 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  far  better 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  keep  a  good  balance  in  hand 
rather  than  extend  these  exemptions, 
which  no  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  justify. 

The  oh  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHB- 
QITEB  said,  the  popular  notion  that  the 
exemptions  woi^ld  affect  chiefly  the  class 
recently  enfranchised,  and  who  exercised 
a  large  amoimt  of  influence  in  the  election 
of  Members  of  that  House,  was  not  well 
founded.  The  working  classes,  those 
working  for  weekly  wages,  did  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  pay  Income  Tax,  even 
though  their  incomes  might  amount  to 
more  than  £100  a-year.  It  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  collect  the  tax  from 
that  class.  A  few  of  them  might  be 
brought  withm  the  range  of  the  fiicome 
Tax  collector,  but  workmen  were  so  con- 
tinually going  about  from  place  to  place 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  collect  from 
them ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
informed  by  the  Inland  Revenue  autho- 
rities there  was  no  class  which  avoided 
payment  of  Income  Tax  so  much  as  the 
men  who  were  working  for  wages.  Many 
of  these  working  men  frequently  made 
£2  or  £3  a-week,  and  it  would  be  very 
hard  that  while  such  men  were  exempted 
from  payment  the  smaller  tradesmen 
who  were  by  their  side,  and  who  were 
very  much  under  the  public  eye,  should 
be  saddled  with  the  tax.    The  principle 
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laid  down  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  exempt  working  men  who 
worked  for  wages.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Hayter)  referred  to  the  hardships 
endured  by  one  portion  of  the  trading 
classes ;  but  it  was  the  struggling  pro- 
fessional man  and  the  struggling  trades- 
man on  whom  the  Income  Tax  pressed 
most  severely.  In  reply  to  official  in- 
quiries which  he  had  made  the  other 
day,  he  was  informed  that  fihose  who 
would  profit  most  by  the  remission  were 
a  very  lai^e  number  of  clergy  and  minis- 
ters of  aU  religious  denominations,  a 
large  number  of  officers  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  a  large  portion  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, struggling  men  in  all  professions, 
some  of  whom  were  just  getting  their 
heads  above  water,  many  tradesmen,  and 
the  widows  and  single  daughters  of  all 
these  classes.  These  were  the  dasses 
which  it  had  been  sought  to  relieve,  for 
the  proposal  to  diminish  the  heavy 
charges  on  small  incomes  was  at  the 
basis  of  the  whole.  He  lihought  the 
changes  proposed  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
satismctory  and  moderate  way  of  carry- 
ing out  the  views  expressed  by  a  large 
number  of  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  nouse.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  accept  the  proposal,  not  as  de- 
signed to  "  gild  the  pill "  of  the  Income 
Tax,  but  to  grant  relief  where  taxation 
bore  most  heavily. 

Me.  DODSON  said,  he  thought  the 
question  of  exemptions,  when  there  was 
a  necessity  for  increasing  the  Income 
Tax,  was  a  very  important  one.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  reduction  in  the  Beve- 
nue  otherwise  derivable  from  the  addi- 
tional Id.  would  amount  to  £400,000. 
Suppose  the  exigencies  of  the  country 
should  in  some  future  year  require  the 
tax  to  be  raised  to  6d.  or  1«.  in  the  pound, 
it  would  become  a  very  serious  question 
for  them  to  make  a  proportionate  sacri- 
fice on  incomes  below  £400  a-year. 
More  than  that,  if  they  made  this  prece- 
dent when  the  tax  was  at  a  low  figure, 
they  would  be  expected  to  multiply 
exemptions  whenever  they  raised  the 
tax  to  a  higher  amount.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  burden  would  become 
one  imposed  by  the  many  upon  the  few. 
The  only  safe  way,  he  thought,  in  which 
the  tax  could  be  levied  was  to  adhere  to 
some  broad  basis,  and  to  make  its 
incidence  generally  felt.  The  mode 
adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


quer  seemed  to  Mm  to  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  public  evil.  He  should  like  to 
know  wny  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  only 
calculated  upon  the  sum  he  had  stated 
to  be  collected  within  the  present  year, 
when  the  estimate  of  the  return  from  the 
additional  \d.  was  so  much  larger  ? 

CAPTADr  NOLAN  said,  he  supported 
the  scheme  on  account  of  the  exemp- 
tions, which,  he  thought,  did  not  go  far 
enough,  believing  that  the  amount  ne- 
cessary to  purchase  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life  ought  to  be  exempted 
altogether.  If  i^e  principle  of  the  pro- 
position was  agreed  to,  all  incomes  ought, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Income  Tax,  to  be 
subject  to  some  exemption. 

Mb.  LOWTHIAN  BELL  said,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  any  attempt  to  levy  an 
Income  Tax  upon  working  men  would 
result  in  failure  ;  but  it  would  be  impor- 
tant to  ascertain  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  proportion  they  contributed  their 
share  towards  the  expenditure  of  iiie 
coimtry  by  indirect  taxation. 

Mk.  COLLINS  feared  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  over-esti- 
mated the  Ttevenue,  because  the  great 
industries  of  the  country  were  in  a  very 
bad  condition.  He  regretted  the  large- 
ness of  the  expenditure ;  but  he  did  not 
see  how  the  Chancellor  o(  the  Exchequer 
could  have  dealt  with  it  in  a  more  prac- 
tical way.  He  dissented  altogether  &om 
what  had  been  said  about  purchasing  an 
additional  taxation  with  an  extravagant 
amount  of  exceptions. 

Me.  HENLEY  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  extension  of  exemptions  was  a 
very  convenient  course  for  the  Ghjvem- 
ment  to  take,  because  it  made  their  mea- 
sure a  more  popular  one ;  but  when  they 
departed  from  the  principle  which  had 
been  understood  for  some  time,  that 
wages  should  be  the  limit  of  exemption, 
it  was  not  very  easy  to  say  where  they 
could  stop.  When  once  they  began  to 
make  arbitrary  exemptions,  and  to  Bay 
that  incomes  of  £400  should  be  exempt, 
while  those  of  £500  should  not,  they 
were  laying,  without,  perhaps,  intending 
it,  the  sure  foundation  of  a  graduated 
Income  Tax. 

Me.  E.  J.  BEED  said,  he  thought  that 
if  the  Income  Tax  were  to  be  oontinaed 
it  would  be  equitable  to  strike  ofif  a  small 
fixed  sum  from  every  income. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  said,  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  omission  from  all  incomes 
of  £250  or  £300  a-year. 
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The  OHANCELLOE  of  thb  EXOHE- 
QUEE  said,  lie  had  discussed  this  prin- 
ciple of  exemption  at  great  length  with 
his  advisers,  and  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  on  the  whole,  the  principle 
adopted  was  the  best.  With  regard  to 
the  produce  of  the  tax  within  the  year, 
there  would  be  a  collection  of  four-fifths 
of  the  tax  within  the  year,  and  that 
would  leave  one-fifth  for  the  year  fol- 
lowing. It  would,  therefore,  result  that 
a  tax  of  Zd.  in  the  pound  with  no  other 
exemptions  than  those  now  existing 
■would  yield  for  each  Id.  £1,966,000; 
and  the  tax  with  the  new  exemptions 
would  yield  £1,836,000. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  remarked  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  that 
he  had  discussed  at  great  length  with 
his  official  advisers  the  principles  which 
had  guided  him  in  these  exemptions, 
but  he  had  not  stated  those  principles  to 
the  House.  Probably  he  would  give 
these  more  elaborate  reasons  on  another 
occasion.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
they  were  to  look  for  some  further  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  the  relief  of 
local  taxation  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stated  that  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  carry  out  the  pledge  given 
in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  that  some 
relief  would  be  given  by  means  of  the 
Prisons  BUI.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther, if  that  relief  were  to  be  given  in 
the  present  year,  it  would  be  compatible 
■with  the  present  Budget ;  was  there  any 
probability  of  Supplementary  Estimates 
being  proposed,  or  would  the  relief  from 
local  tiixation  be  deferred  to  a  future 
year?  The  question  was  one  of  very 
great  importance. 

The  CHANCELLOEof  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  there  was  no  doubt  of  the 
importance  of  the  principle  of  exemp- 
tions, and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Goschen)  had  not  just  entered  the 
House,  he  would  have  known  that  six 
or  eight  hon.  Members  had  spoken,  and 
that  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) had  g^ven  his  reasons.  The  diffi- 
culty was,  when  any  fresb  Member  came 
into  the  House  that  he  should  be  ex- 
pected to  repeat  them. 

Mk.  GOSCHEN  said,  he  had  referred 
to  the  reasons  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  mentioned  in  discussing 
the  matter  with  his  advisers. 

The  CHAJSrCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  had  already  stated  the 
reason  why  he  proposed  to  extend  the 


limit  of  exemption  to  £150,  and  that 
basis  had  been  accepted  by  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  at  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Galway  (Captain  Nolan)  had  sug- 
gested that  all  incomes  ought  to  be 
subject  to  some  exemption ;  but-  he 
thought  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
and  those  hon.  Members  who  had  ex- 
pressed a  similar  view,  would  see  that 
above  a  certain  level — and  that  not  a 
very  high  level — ^it  would  reaUy  not  be 
worth  while  to  make  a  deduction  of  £200 
or  £300.  With  respect  to  local  taxation, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  would' 
shortly  after  Easter  introduce  his  Prisons 
BiU;  but  he  might  say  that  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Bill  woxild  not  tend  to 
disturb  any  of  the  proposals  he  had 
submitted  to  the  Committee. 

Mk.  goschen  said,  he  thought  the 
House  was  entitled  to  know  whether, 
notwithstanding  the  statement  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  that  a  Bill  would  be 
introduced  giving  certain  relief  to  local 
taxation,  no  relief  would  be  given.  [The 
Chaitcellob  of  the  Exoheques  :  The 
Speech  did  not  say  in  the  year.]  He 
(Mr.  Goschen)  admitted  that  was  so; 
but  it  was  expected  when  a  measure 
was  promised  in  that  way  that  it  would 
be  introduced  in  the  year. 

Mh.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  restrain  his  highly  laudable  curi- 
osity for  a  short  time,  as  immediately 
after  Easter  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment ■with  respect  to  local  taxation  would 
be  introduced.  They  would  be  found  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  the  Eoyal  Speech 
relative  to  local  burdens,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  be  of  great  value  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  economy  of  expenditure 
with  regard  to  prisons. 

Me.  CHILDEES  pointed  out  that  by 
the  proposed  exemptions  a  large  number 
of  persons  would  actually  pay  less  In- 
come Tax  this  year  than  they  did  under 
the  Id.  tax.  All  persons  with  incomes 
under  £200  received  not  merely  a  rela- 
tive but  a  positive  benefit,  for  they  would 
pay  less  for  the  tax  at  M.  now  than  they 
did  formerly  at  2d.,  and  the  same  was 
the  case  with  persons  whose  incomes 
ranged  between  £300  and  £350,  while 
those  whose  incomes  were  between  £200 
and  £300  would  pay  more.  In  1873  it 
appeared  that  585,000  persons  paid  the 
tax   under   Schedules   V  and  £.     Of 
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these,  397,000  paid  irnder  £200;  79,000 
between  £200  and  £300;  about  16,000 
between  £300  and  £350;  and  93,000 
above  £350.  The  result  was  that  413,000 
persons  would  pay  less  now  under  a  3i. 
tax  than  under  a  former  2d.  one,  and 
172,000  would  pay  more.  In  fact,  a 
g^eat  majority  of  taxpayers  tinder  D 
and  E  would  benefit  by  the  change. 
Such  figures  as  these  ought  not  to  be 
hurriedly  passed  over,  and  he  hoped  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  wotud  give 
his  attention  to  them. 

Eesolution  agreed  to. 

(3.)  Sesolved,  That,  towards  raising  the  Sup- 
ply granted  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Duties  of 
Customs  now  charged  on  Tea  shall  continue  to 
be  levied  and  charged  on  and  after  the  first  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-siz,  until  the  first  day  of  August,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  on 
importation  into  Great  Britain  or  Ii^sland  (that 
is  to  say) :  on 

t.    d. 
Tea  .  .  .       the  lb.    0    6 

(4.)  Retoh-ed,  That  it  is  expedient  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  the  Inland  Revenue  and 
the  Customs. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrov;  ; 
Committee  to  sit  again  To-morroto. 

MEBCHANT  SHTPPING  BILL.— [Bnj,  49.] 

{Sir  CharUt  Adderley,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope^ 

COMMITTEE.    \_ProgreB»  Zrd  April.'] 

Clause  6  (Constitution  of  court  of 
survey  for  appeals.) 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line 
13,  to  leave  out  itom  the  word  "expe- 
rience" to  the  word  "judge,"  in  line  20, 
in  order  to  insert  the  words — 

"  And  shall  be  appointed,  one  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  either  generally  or  in  each  case,  out  of  a 
list  of  persons  periodically  nominated  for  the 
purpose  by  the  local  marine  board  of  the  port, 
or,  if  there  is  no  such  board,  by  a  body  of  local 
shipowners  or  merchants  approved  for  the  pur- 
pose by  a  Secretary  of  State,  or,  if  there  is  no 
such  body,  by  the  judge,  and  the  other  oat  of 
such  list  by  the  parties  nominating  same." — 
{Mr.  Etutate  Smith.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
'  one  of  them  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade'  standpart  of  theClause." 

SiB  OHAItLES  ADDEELEY  said, 
the  clause  constituted  a  Court  of  Appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Surveyor.  The  Court,  as  proposed  by 
the  clause,  would  consist  of  a  Judge  and 
two  assessors,  one  to  be  appointed  by 

Mr.  Childert 


the  Board  of  Trade  and  one  by  the  Local 
Marine  Board,  which  represented  the 
shipowners.  The  Amendment  proposed 
that  practically  both  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Local  Marine  Board  or  its 
equivalent,  which  he  did  not  consider 
fair.  In  a  matter  of  arbitration  both 
arbitrators  should  be  chosen  by  one  side. 

Mb.  D.  JENKINS  thought  it  not 
necessary  to  appoint  a  Judge  and  two 
assessors  to  decide  the  seaworthiness  of 
a  ship.  These  Courts  of  Survey  were  un- 
necessary, and  would  be  a  burden  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

Mb.  KATHBONE  pointed  out  that 
no  one  was  compelled  to  reeort  to  a 
Court  of  Appeal  in  these  cases.  If  a 
shipowner  was  in  the  wrong — and  no 
one  was  Ukely  to  be  a  better  judge  in 
the  matter — -he  would  submit  to  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Trade  without 
farther  trouble.  He  deprecated  the  re- 
vival of  a  question  which  had  already 
been  settled  by  the  Committee  by  a 
large  majority.  These  Courts  were  de- 
manded by  every  shipowning  port  in 
the  Kingdom. 

Mb.  GOEST  thought  a  tribunal  con- 
stituted as  proposed  would  be  excellent, 
and  that  it  would  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  7  (Power  and  procedure  of 
court  of  survey)  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (Eules  for  procedure  of  ooort 
of  survey,  &c.)  agreed  to. 

Clause  9  (Liability  of  Board  of  Trade 
and  shipowner  for  costs  and  damages.) 

Me.  EATHBONE  (for  Mr.  Heeschbij.) 
moved,  in  page  5,  line  17,  to  leave  out 
from  "there,"  to  "under,"  in  line  18, 
both  inclusive,  and  insert — 

"A  ship  provisionally  detained  was  not,  at 
the  time  of  such  detention,  unsafe  within  the 
meaning  of." 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  opposed  the 
Amendment,  om  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  a  hardship  on  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  would  deter  them  from  action  to 
have  to  pay  the  costs  in  all  cases  where, 
however  real  the  grounds  of  suspicion, 
the  vessel  was  after  survey  not  found  to 
be  in  a  condition  so  bad  as  to  warrant 
detention. 

Sm  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  ^uito 
agreed  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  oa 
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the  Board  of  Trade ;  at  the  same  time 
he  thought  it  only  richt  that,  as  in  other 
cases,  the  defeated  ^ould  pay  the  costs, 
and  therefore  he  was  prepared  to  accept 
the  Amendment.  In  many  cases  the 
Board  of  Trade  might  act  upon  specious, 
but  what  turned  out  to  be  unreasonable 
complaint,  and  yet  it  might  be  reason- 
able and  even  imperative  upon  them 
that  they  should  act  upon  it.  It  would 
be  hard  that  the  taxpayers  should  have 
to  pay  the  cost,  but  it  would  be  much 
harder  for  the  shipowner  who  proved  to 
be  innocent  to  do  it. 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  pointed  out 
that  in  the  ordinary  Courts  of  Law  the 
Judg^  had  discretion  as  to  costs,  and 
the  parties  had  ample  time  to  ascertain 
their  position  before  the  cause  came  on 
for  hearing,  whereas  the  Board  of  Trade 
must  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Mb.  WATZm  WILLIAMS  regretted 
that  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  had  so 
restdUy  assented  to  the  Amendment, 
which  he  thought  was  altogether  wrong 
in  principle.  ' '  Beasonable  and  probable 
cause  "  in  law  meant  good  and  substan- 
tial ground  for  detaining  a  ship. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  said, 
there  had  been  no  hasty  assent  to  the 
Amendment,  for  it  had  been  careftdly 
and  deliberately  considered.  They  had 
to  regard  what  was  fair  to  the  ship- 
owner, who  had,  for  no  just  and  suffi- 
cient reason,  been  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty. If  a  ship  was  in  such  an  un- 
seaworthy  condition  that  she  could  not 
proceed  to  sea  without  endangering 
human  life,  the  strong  powers  given  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  by  this  Bill  might 
be  enforced  to  the  detriment  of  the  ship- 
owner, and  he  could  not  complain ;  but 
if  upon  full  inquiry  it  turned  out  that 
the  supposition  of  the  unseaworthiness 
of  the  snip  was  unfounded,  it  would  be 
most-  unjust  and  oppressive  to  throw 
upon  the  shipowner  the  expense  of  the 
detention  of  nis  vessel  and  the  loss  he 
had  sustained  in  consequence  of  that 
detention. 

Mb.  NOEWOOD  approved  of  the 
Amendment.  It  was  only  fair  that  if 
injustice  was  inflicted  on  a  shipowner 
he  should  be  recompensed,  if  pecuniary 
compensation  could  recompense  him,  for 
the  wrong  that  would  be  inflicted  upon 
him  from  the  detention  of  his  vessel. 
He  did  not  ]ike  the  Bill ;  but  he  must 
say  that  there  was  a  disposition  on  the 
put  of  the  Government  to  meet  the  re- 


presentations which  were  made  to  them 
with  the  greatest  fairness. 

Mb.  E.  J.  SEED  supported  the 
Amendment  on  the  ground  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  might  have  been 
wrongly  called  upon  to  stop  the  ship, 
in  which  case  the  shipowner  ought  to 
be  compensated.     

Mb.  WATKEN  WILLIAMS  wished 
to  be  permitted  to  press  his  objection 
farther.  He  should  like  to  know  what 
answer  the  Government  would  give  if 
hereafter  when  a  person  was  arrested 
for  crime,  and  after  several  remands  was 
proved  innocent,  they  were  asked  to 
make  compensation  to  such  person, 
whose  arrest,  though  erroneous,  was 
perhaps  justifiable  ? 

Mb.  SAMUDA  said,  the  Government 
had  properly  accepted  the  Amendment, 
and  ne  hoped  it  would  be  acceded  to 
by  the  Committee. 

Mb.  GOEST  said,  that  if  there  was 
no  justification  for  the  detention  of  a 
ship  it  was  but  fair  and  just  that  the 
owner  should  be  compensated. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  that  as 
it  was  for  the  Board  of  Trade  to  decide 
if  there  was  reasonable  and  probable 
cause  for  the  detention  of  the  ship  almost 
in  every  case  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
hold  there  was,  and  the  shipowner  would 
get  no  compensation. 

Mb.  COLLINS  said,  that  under  this 
Amendment  the  shipowner  would  only 
get  the  exact  costs  he  had  sustained. 

Mb.  Serjeant  SIMON  said,  that  the 
question  of  reasonable  and  probable 
cause  would  have  to  be  raised  before  a 
jury,  and  not  before  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  should  support  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  10  (Power  to  require  fix)m 
Complainant  security  for  costs.) 

Mb.  GEIEVE  said,  a  fourth  of  a  crew 
was  too  small  a  part  to  be  empowered  to 
make  a  complaint  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
as  to  the  condition  of  a  ship,  and  he 
moved,  in  page  6,  line  6,  to  leave  out 
"one-fourth,"  and  insert  "  one-half." 

Sm  CHAELE8  ADDEELEY  said, 
one-half  would  be  too  large  a  proportion 
of  the  crew.  He  would  consent  to  the  ad- 
dition of  the  words  "  being  not  less  than 
three"  after  the  words  "one-fourth." 

Mb.  GEIEVE  said,  he  was  willing  to 
accept  the  addition  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 
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Sm  CHABLES  ADDEBL!BT  then 
moved  the  addition. 

Ms.  T.  E.  SMITH  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  unjust  to  detain  the  ship  on 
the  complaint  of  so  small  a  proportion 
of  the  crew ;  he  held  that  the  proportion 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  one-half. 

Me.  SULLIVAN  said,  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  make  no  difference  in  the 
case  of  large  ships ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
crew  of  eight,  under  the  present  law, 
one-fourth — that  was  to  saj,  two  seamen 
—could  make  a  complaint  to  the  Board 
of  Trade ;  whereas  if  the  Amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  adopted 
not  less  than  three  seamen  could  make  a 
complaint. 

LoED^ESLINGTON  said,  he  thought 
it  was  gross  injustice  to  allow  two  seamen 
to  stop  a  ship.  He  was  in  favour  of  en- 
larging the  number  required  to  make  a 
complaint,  because  in  the  event  of  the 
complaint  beiag  groundless  there  would 
be  a  largfer  number  of  seamen  to  pay 
damages. 

Amendment  {Sir  diarle*  Adderley) 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PLIM80LL  moved,  in  page  6, 
line  7,  to  leave  out  from  "and,"  to 
"  and,"  in  line  9,  both  inclusive. 

Sib  OHAELES  ADDEELEY  op- 
posed the  Amendment.  The  discretion 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  not  be  abused. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraum. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  11  (Supplemental  provisions 
as  to  detention  of  ship.) 

Mb.  GOEST  moved  the  omission  of  a 
sub-section,  which  he  was  apprehensive 
might  tend  to  operate  to  favour  ihi 
escape  of  unseaworthy  ships.  For  in- 
stance, a  ship  might  change  her  flag 
and  set  up  a  Spanish  flag,  and  so  con- 
trive to  evade  the  Act. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  said, 
care  would  be  taken  not  to  allow  un- 
seaworthy ships  to  escape. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Appeal  on  Survey  of  Paseengar  Bttamtr 
and  Emigrant  Ship. 
Clause  12  (Appeal  to  court  of  survey 
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on  survey  of  passenger  steamer  or  emi- 
grant ship.) 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  moved, 
in  page  7,  after  line  23,  to  insert — 

"And  wherou  by  section  tliirly  of  'The 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  Amendment  Act,  1862,' 
provision  is  made  for  preventing  a  ship  from 
proceeding  to  sea  in  certain  cases  without  a 
certificate  from  a  surreyor  or  person  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  eSect  that  uie  ship 
is  properly  provided  -wiih  lights,  and  with  the 
means  of  TnnViTig  fog  signals." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  in 
all  cases,  and  not  only  in  the  cases  speci- 
fied in  the  Act  of  1855,  where  the  sur- 
veyor revised  his  certificate,  the  ship- 
owner, if  he  felt  himself  injured,  should 
have  a  right  of  appeal. 

Mb.  EATHBONE  moved  to  add  as 
a  &esh  parag^ph  at  the  end  of  the 
clause — 

"  For  the  pnrpose  of  avoiding  delay  in  cases 
of  urgencjr  the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship,  in  anj 
case  in  which  he  might  nnder  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  appeal  to  a  court  of  survey, 
may,  instead  of  so  appealing,  refer  the  matter 
to  any  two  or  more  referees,  being  assessors  or 
sdentific  referees,  included  in  any  list  in  force 
under  this  Act.  One  of  the  assessors  or  referees 
may  be  named  by  the  person  requiring  the  re- 
ference, and  the  other  or  others  shall,  at  the 
request  of  such  person,  be  selected  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner  from  the  lists  in  force  as  afore- 
said by  the  registrar  of  the  court  of  survey. 
Notice  of  such  reference,  and  of  the  names  at 
the  proposed  referees,  shall  be  given  to  the  pre- 
scribed person.  The  referees  may  forthwith 
proceed  to  determine  the  matter  of  the  reference, 
and  may  make  any  order  which  could  be  made 
by  a  court  of  survey  under  this  Act,  or  may,  if 
they  think  fit,  and  shall,  if  so  required  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  any  particular  case  remit  the 
matter  to  the  court  of  survey :  Provided,  That 
no  order  of  the  referees  (except  an  order  for 
remitting  the  matter  to  the  court  of  survey) 
shaU  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  twoity- 
four  hours  from  the  giving  of  notice  as  afore- 
said, unless  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  of  a  detaining  officer.  The  expenses 
of  any  such  reference  Aall  bo  ascertained,  paid, 
and  borne  as  if  they  were  costs  of  a  proceeding 
before  a  court  of  survey." 

By  this  course  he  contended  that  the 
risk  of  unnecessary  detention  would  be 
avoided,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
object  in  view  would  be  attained  at  less 
expense. 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said, 
the  next  clause  dealt  with  the  question, 
and  the  only  difference  between  himself 
and  the  hon.  Member  was  as  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  the  referees. 
He  was  disposed  to  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member,  and  if  he  would  withdraw  the 
Amemdment  he  should  be  prepared  to 
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^^e  to  the  inaertion  of  words  u 
Clanse  IS  whioli  would  efiFeot  the  object 
the  hon.  Member  had  in  view. 

Mb.  BATHBONE  said,  upon  that 
understanding  he  would  withdraw  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Amendment  {Sir  CharUt  AddtrUy) 
agr«*d  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  IS  (Beferenoe  in  difi&cult  cases 
to  scientifio  persons.) 

LoED  ESLmGTON  took  exception 
to  the  one-sided  spirit  in  which  the 
clause  was  drawn,  contending  that  the 
shipowner  should  have  the  choice  of  his 
own  arbitrator.  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
constitute  itself  the  sole  arbitrator. 

Sm  CHAELES  ADDEELET  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  noble  Lord 
entirely  misunderstood  the  scope  of  the 
clause.  As  the  clause  was  drawn  either 
the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  shipowner 
could  call  for  a  referee  in  questione  of 
scientific  difficulty. 

LoBD  E8LINGT0N  took  a  different 
view,  and  moved,  in  page  8,  line  8, 
after  "  Board  of  Trade,"  to  leave  out 
"  are  of  opinion,"  and  insert  "  and  the 
shipowner  agree  or  in  case  they  disagpi^e 
and  the  court  of  survey  shall  be  of  opi- 
nion." 

Amendment  negatived. 

LoED  E8LINGT0N  then  moved,  in 
page  8,  line  9,  to  leave  out  from  "  diffi- 
culty," to  "aforesaid,"  in  line  19,  and 
insert — 

"  Hie  matter  shall  l>e  referred  to  a  acientific 
referee  or  referees  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  appellant,  and  selected 
frum  a  list  to  be  nominated  and  approved  as 
hereinafter  provided,  or,  in  case  they  cannot 
agree,  to  be  nominated  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  and  thereupon  the  appeal 
shall  be  determined  by  the  referee  or  referees 
so  agreed  upon  or  nominated  instead  of  by  the 
court  of  survey ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  shipowner  may,  if  they  think  fit,  refer  any 
question  to  such  referee  or  r^ereee  although 
such  question  does  not  arise  oat  of  cases  enume- 
rated in  the  last  Clause. 

"  The  list  of  scientific  referees  shall  consist  of 
tvranty-f  our  names,  six  of  which  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  incident  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Imrtitate  of  Civil  Engineers,  six  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  president  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Instituaon  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in 
Scotland,  six  shall  be  nominated  by  tiie  chair- 
man for  the  time  being  of  Lloydr  R^fiater  of 


Britiih  and  Foreign  Shipping,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  shall  be  nominated  by  the  chairman  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Liveipool  Registry  of  Iron 
Yeesels;  but  such  list  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  a  Secretary  of  State." 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  op- 
posed the  clause,  because  it  would  really 
establish  a  restriction  as  to  the  choice 
of  Eeferees,  which  would  work  inju- 
riously. And,  after  all,  resort  must  be 
had  to  a  Secretary  of  State ;  and  if  he 
had  to  approve  why  should  he  be  re- 
stricted by  this  nomination  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders, 
or  the  Chairmrtn  of  Lloyd's,  or  Liver- 
pool Eegistry  ? 

Amendment  negatived. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Grain  Cargoei. 

Clause  14  (Stowage  of  cargo  of  grain, 
&c.) 

Mb.  FLIMSOLL  moved,  in  page  8, 
line  25,  after  "  ship,"  to  insert  "  or 
into  or  out  of  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  board  any  ship." 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  op- 
posed the  Amendment.  It  re-opened 
a  question  which  he  thought  had  been 
settled  the  other  evening. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  thought  the 
question  had  not  been  settled  but  post- 
poned. He  suggested  the  insertion  of 
the  words,  "or  on  board  any  foreign 
ship  laden  in  any  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom." 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  in  the  discussion 
which  arose  on  Clause  5,  it  was  moved 
or  suggested  that  a  foreign  ship  intend- 
ing to  proceed  from  a  British  port,  and 
which  was  improperly  laden,  might  be 
detained.  That  raised  a  question  of  In- 
ternational Law.  The  Government  pro- 
mised to  ,deal  with  that  question  on  the 
Eeport ;  but  he  could  not  say  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  do  so  or  not.  As- 
suming that  they  were  able  to  do  so 
the  Amendment  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  superfluous. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  thought  that 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr. 
Fhmsoll)  would  consent  to  the  subject 
of  the  Amendment  being  dealt  with  on 
the  Eeport,  the  Committee  would  make 
more  process. 

Mb.  CHILDEES  said,  it  was  not 
fair  that  in  the  carriage  of  grain,  for 
instanoe,  the  British  sh^wner  should 
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be  subject  to  restrictions  from  whiob 
the  Foreign  shipowner  was  free.  The 
Canadian  LegiBlature  had  already  passed 
an  Act  imposing  restrictions  on  foreign 
ships.  He  regarded  the  Amendment  as 
a  very  important  one ;  and  he  hoped 
that  it  woidd  be  dealt  with  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELET  said, 
that  if  they  adopted  restrictions  with 
respect  to  foreign  ships,  they  must  ex- 
pect that  other  nations  might  impose 
more  severe  restrictions  on  our  much 
more  numerous  ships  in  the  way  of  re- 
taliation. This  was  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties the  House  had  to  deal  with  the 
other  night,  but  not  with  respect  to 
grain  cargo,  but  to  general  detention 
lot  overloading.  It  was  said  tiiat  the 
Canadian  Government  had  laid  restric- 
tions on  foreign  ships.  This  might  be 
possible  for  Canada.  If  we  did  so,  it 
would  excite  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
foreign  Powers. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  said,  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Canada  were  more 
stringent  than  those  proposed  by  our 
Government  or  by  his  Amendment,  yet 
Canada  had  set  a  noble  example,  which 
he  would  like  to  see  followed,  but  he 
did  not  ask  for  so  much.  He  thought 
it  would  be  desirable  if,  after  deciding 
on  the  Amendment,  they  should  report 
Progress.       ^^ 

Ms..  BITCHIE  characterized  the  re- 
marks of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  hesitating  compared  with  those 
made  the  other  night  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  (Mr.  Bitohie) 
thought  the  bugbear  of  a  retaliation  by 
foreign  nations  ought  not  to  prevent  the 
Committee  from  doing  what  was  right ; 
and  the  hands  of  the  Government  would 
be  strengthened  if  the  Amendment  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  if  the 
authorities  in  this  country  subjected 
foreigfn  ships  to  the  same  restrictions 
that  it  was  proposed  to  impose  upon 
British  ships,  lie  was  apprehensive  the 
foreign  Powers  might  impose  similar 
restrictions  upon  British  ships  in  their 
ports,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
British  shipowners.  With  respect  to 
Canada,  he  thought  they  might  impose 
such  restrictions  as  those  proposed ;  but 
he  thought  it  undesirable  to  enforce 
them  on  the  ships  of  other  nations. 

LoED  E8LINGT0N  said,  he  endorsed 
every  word  that  had  just  been  expressed 

Mr.  Childers 


by  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plim- 
Boll).  On  this  occasion  they  should  hold 
Her  Majesty's  Government  responsible, 
and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  in  their  hands. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  speech  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Beading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre). 
Why,  this  was  a  matter  relating  to  the 
saving  of  human  life,  and  with  rrapect 
to  Canada  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  she  was  alongside  one  of  the  sharpest 
nations  in  the  world  —  a  nation  that 
thought  to  dismay  her  from  imposing 
restrictions  upon  its  shipping ;  but 
Canada  persisted  in  her  course,  and  this 
House  need  not  be  a&aid  to  follow  the 
exEimple  of  the  Canadian  Legislature. 

Me.  mac  IVEE  said,  he  had  heard 
with  regret  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Heading  (Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre).  He  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  thought 
that  the  evils  which  seemed  to  affict 
the  mind  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  merely  imaginary.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  accept  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  T.  E.  SMITH  must  also  say  that 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Eeading  surprised  him.  As  he  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member  he  assented  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  shipping 
by  Canada ;  but  he  would  not  have  them 
imposed  on  foreign  shipping,  and  all  he 
(Mr.  Smith)  desired  was,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  say  that  he  would 
bring  in  a  clause  to  impose  similar  re- 
strictions in  the  loading,  &c.,  of  vessels 
as  those  imposed  on  them  by  the  Cana- 
dian Legislature. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  moved  that 
the  Chairman  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again. 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  hoped  the  Committee 
would  agree  to  dispose  of  this  clause. 
He  appeared  to  have  been  misunderstood 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets. He  did  not  undertake  that  the 
question  of  the  loading  of  foreign  ships 
in  our  own  ports  should  have  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government,  with  a 
view  to  placing  them  upon  the  same 
footing  as  English  ships.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  so  had,  however,  prevented  any 
conclusion  being  come  to  at  present.  He 
still,  however,  hoped  that  they  might 
see  their  way  to  meet  the  object  in  view, 
and  he  trusted  that  at  present  the  hon. 
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and  learned  Memt>er  for  Tatinton  wonld 
not  press  his  Amendment. 

Ma.  K  J.  BEED  hoped  that  unless 
they  had  a  distinot  assurance  &om  the 
Gbremment  that  theytroold  introduce 
into  the  Bill  a  provision  that  would  pre- 
vent the  gproBB  absurdity  of  foreign  ships 
lying  in  the  same  docks  with  British 
ships  being  loaded  in  such  a  way  as  to 
endanger  life  and  property,  wlule  our 
vessels  were  under  stringent  restric- 
tions, the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
would  take  a  division  upon  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  PUMSOLL  said,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment  in  favour  of 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Membw 
for  Taunton,  as  it  seemed  better  adapted 
for  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'EJ3NNA  understood 
that  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  be  pressed  to 
a  division,  and  he  would  therefore  with- 
draw his  Motion  to  report  Progress. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Sib  HENET  JAMES  said,  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  assurance  from  the 
Government  that  they  would  place 
foreign  vessels  in  the  same  position 
with  respect  to  loading  as  British  vessels, 
he  must  take  a  division. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QTTEB  said,  he  did  not  dispute  the  fact 
that  some  arrangement  such  as  was  sug- 

fested  should  be  come  to ;  but  this  clause 
id  not  seem  to  be  the  proper  place,  and 
he  hoped  no  decision  would  be  taken 
until  the  question  had  been  farther  con- 
sidered. 

Amendment  {^Sir  Henry  Jamn),  by 
leave,  withdrawn. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

ABMTBAT.TY  JirBISDIOTION  (iBEIAIO))  9USL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Solicitob  General  for 
Ibeland,  Bill  to  amend  "  The  Oouit  of  Admi- 
itHty  (Ireland)  Act,  1867,"  and  confer  a  more 
extended  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  on  the  Re- 
corders of  Cork  and  Belfast,  ord*r$d  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Solicitoh  Qenebal  for  Ibe- 
LAND  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach. 

Bill  j>reMntof,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  121 .] 

TjOOAh  QGVJSBSniXSr    FBOVISIONAI.  OBDEBS 
(so.   2)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Salt,  Bill  to  confirm  cer- 
tain Provisional   Orders  made  by  the   Local 

VOL.  CCXXViU.     [thikd  sbries.] 


Ooremment  Board  under  "The  Poor   Law 

Amendment  Act,  1867,"  with  reference  to  the 
townships  of  Oumberworth  and  Cumberworth 
Half,  in  the  west  riding  of  the  connty  of  York, 
and  the  borough  of  King's  Lynn,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Salt  and  Mr.  Sclateb-Booth. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clook. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  7th  April,  1876. 

MnniTES.]— PuBiio  Bru»—Tirit  Stadinf— 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  •  (64) ; 
Gas  and  Water  Orders  Confirmation*  (66). 

Second  Seadina — Agricultural  Holdings  (Scot- 
land) (44). 

Third  Seadinff—HoyaX  Titles  f41) ;  Drainage 
and  Improvement  of  Lands  (Ireland)  Provi- 
sional Orders  (No.  2)  •  (39),  and  pcuud. 

Royal  Auent — Council  of  India  (Professional 
Appointments)  [39  FiW.  c.  7];  Sea  Insurances 
(Stamping  of  Policies)  [39  Viet.  c.  8]  ;  Mu. 
tiny  [39  Viet.  c.  6]  ;  Marine  Mutiny  [39  Viet. 
c.  91 ;  Ooont^  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk 
of  the  Peace)  [39  Viet.  c.  iii.] ;  Mandiester 
Post  Office  [39  Viet.  c.  iv.]. 


PBIVATE    BILLS. 

Ordered,  That  no  Private  Bill  brought  from 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  be  read  a  second 
time  after  Monday  the  \9th  day  of  June  next : 

That  no  Bill  authorising  any  inclosure  of 
lands  under  special  report  of  the  Indosnre 
Commissioners  for  England  and  Wales,  or  con- 
firming any  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners for  England  and  Wales,  shall  be  read  a 
second  time  after  Monday  the  26<A  day  of  June 
next. 

That  no  Bill  confirming  any  provisional  order 
or  provisional  certificate  shall  be  read  a  second 
time  after  Monday  the  26M  day  of  June  next. 

That  when  a  Bill  shall  have  passed  this  House 
with  amendments  these  orders  shall  not  apply 
to  any  new  Bill  sent  up  from  the  House  of 
Commons  which  the  ChaiiTnan  of  Committees 
shall  report  to  the  House  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Bill  so  amended. 


THE  INDIAN  TARIFF— THE  OOIJNCIL 
OF  INDIA.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Thb  Maeqdbss  of  SALISBURY 
said,  that,  seeing  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  in  his  place,  he  wished 
to  refer  to  a  matter  respecting  the  pro> 
duction  of  a  telegram  of  the  30th  of 
September  last,  to  which  Sir  &8kine 
Perry  and  Sir  Henry  Montgomery  had 
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dissented.  On  a  former  occasion  the 
noble  Duke  had  asked  that  the  telegram 
should  be  laid  on  their  Lordships'  Table. 
His  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbuixs)  reply 
was  that  he  could  not  consent  to  its  pro- 
duction, because  it  was  a  document  of  a 
confidential  nature.  The  noble  Duke 
thereupon  suggested  that  its  substance 
should  be  given,  and  pressed  for  its  pro- 
duction. He  could  not  on  the  moment 
reply  to  that  suggestion,  but  having 
looked  into  the  matter,  he  thought  he 
might  produce  the  substance  of  the 
telegram.  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
express  his  regret  that  persons  of  such 
influence  as  the  ex-Secretaries  of  State 
for  India  (Viscount  Halifax  and  the 
Dukeof  Ar^ll)  had  taken  a  course  which 
left  him  no  alternative  but  to  produce 
the  substance  of  a  confidential  telegram. 
If  he  refused  to  produce  it  after  the 
discussion  of  the  other  night  it  would 
be  said  that  there  was  something  which 
he  wished  to  keep  back.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  producing  it  he  was  reluctantly 
establishing  a  precedent  in  favour  of 
the  production  of  confidential  docu- 
ments. 

The  Ddke  op  AEGTLL  said,  he 
could  assure  the  noble  Marquess  that 
neither  he  himself  nor  his  noble  Friend 
(Viscount  Halifax)  had  any  wish  to  em- 
barrass him.  They  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  despatch  in  question 
was  only  directed  against  the  policy  of 
Lord  Northbrook.  From  what  he  had 
heard  since,  he  believed  that  in  the 
Papers  produced  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
Parliament  had  the  substance  of  the 
despatch.  However,  if  his  noble  Friend 
thought  well  to  produce  more  of  it  in  a 
fresh  Paper,  of  course  he  had  nothing 
to  say  against  his  doing  so. 


AGEXCTTLTTJEAL  HOLDINGS  (800T- 
LAKD)  BILL— (No.  44.) 

{The  Lord  Preiident.) 
SECOND     SEADINO. 

Order  of  the    Day  for   the   Second 
Beading,  read. 


'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2'.' ' 
—{I%«  Lord  Prmdent.) 

The  Dttee  of  AEGYLL  said,  that 
before  the  Bill  was  read  the  second  time 
he  wished  to  make  a  few  observations. 
When  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the 
Duke  of  Bichmond)  introduced  the  Agri- 

n»  MarqutM  of  SaKtlmry 


(BeoitmuF)  BtO.  1S80 

cultural  Holdings  Bill  for  England  last 
Session,  and  stated  that  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  for  Scotland,  he  (the  Duke 
of  A^yll)  expressed  his  opinion  that 
owing  to  the  almoflt  universal  preva- 
lence of  leases  in  Scotland  such  a 
measure  would  have  veiy  little  effect 
in  that  country;  and  when  the  pre- 
sent Bill  was  introduced  he  repeated 
his  opinion  that  it  would  have  no  effect 
whatever,  one  way  or  another.  He  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  had  since  examined  the 
measure  and  thought  very  carefully  over 
the  matter,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  belief  that  this 
Bill  would  have  no  effect  whatever  on 
Scotland,  either  for  good  or  bad.  In 
addressing  their  Lordships  last  year  he 
pointed  out  that  although  the  Bill  might 
do  some  good  in  regard  to  those  holdings 
which  were  not  held  on  a  lease,  it  was 
not  applicable  to  any  case  in  which 
leases  were  granted.  From  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  agriculture  in  Scotland  the 
ownersof  land  would  object  tocome  under 
the  Bill,  not  because  they  were  averse  to 
its  principles,  but  because  they  asserted 
— and  asserted  truly — that  me  object 
of  the  measure  was  already  accomplished 
by  the  system  of  leases.  In  Scotland  the 
system  was  to  let  land  for  leases  of  19 
years,  and  therefore  he  could  not  under- 
stand how  an  Act  of  this  kind  could 
possibly  apply  there.  The  object  of  the 
BUI  was  to  secure  to  the  tenant  a  return 
of  the  capital  which  he  might  have  qtent 
in  improvements  which  wereunexhausted 
at  the  end  of  the  tenancy.  Now,  there 
were  three  ways  in  which  capital  in- 
vested in  farming  could  be  lost.  In  the 
first  place,  it  could  be  lost  by  bad  farm- 
ing; and  he  supposed  that  the  most  strenu- 
ous supporter  of  this  Bill  would  not  ad- 
vance the  doctrine  that  they  could  by 
any  Act  of  Parliament  prevent  a  man 
from  losing  his  money  by  bad  farming. 
The  next  way  in  which  a  tenant  was 
liable  to  lose  his  money  was  by  hia  rent 
beiifg  raised  at  uncertain  times.  This  a 
lease  effectually  prevented.  A  third  way 
in  which  a  tenant  might  lose  his  capital 
was  by  his  tenancy  being  detemuned 
altogettier  by  eviction.  Now,  what  he 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  desired  to  point  out 
was  this— that  a  lease  was  the  great 
security  to  the  tenant  against  both  these 
latter  causes  of  loss,  because  ev«ry 
holder  was  secured  against  being  evicted 
or  suddenly  having  his  rent  increased. 
Therefore  the  operattoa  of  the  loaae  mt 
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infinitely  better  than  the  operation  of 
thiB  BilL  But  whUe,  in  his  opinion,  in 
ordinary  oases  in  Sooldand  the  BUI  would 
have  no  effect  whatever,  it  did  not  at  all 
follow  that  it  would  not  have  a  good 
effect  in  England,  where  there  were  a 
great  number  of  farmers  holding  land 
without  leases.  In  general  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  did  not  apply,  because  the 
landlords  would  not  allow  it  to  be  brought 
into  operation.  He  was  informed  that 
on  a  great  many  estates  in  England  there 
was  no  written  agreement ;  and  he  had 
been  told  in  that  House,  by  the  owner 
of  an  estate  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
agriculture  in  England,  that  as  far  as  he 
knew,  he  had  not  a  single  scrap  of  agree- 
ment with  his  tenants,  but  that  all  his 
land  had  been  held  time  out  of  mind 
under  ancient  customs.  There  was  ano- 
ther point  on  which  he  regarded  leases 
as  being  very  important — namely,  in 
regard  to  the  operation  of  the  principles 
involved  in  the  17th  clause  of  the  fiOl. 
It  was  one  of  the  principles  of  the  Bill 
that  the  improvements  effected  by  a 
tenant  should  not  be  compensated  for  if 
the  landlord  had  given  to  the  tenant 
value  in  consideration  of  improvements 
effected  by  him.  Their  Lorddiips  would 
recollect  iJiat  when  the  Bill  of  last  year 
was  before  the  House,  he  moved  an 
Amendment  which  woiild  have  had  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  from  the  Bill  all 
those  cases  in  which  valuable  considera- 
tionhad  been  given  for  the  improvements 
by  the  landlord;  and  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  with  his 
Tumal  acnteness,  had  pointed  out  that  in 
every  case  of  lease  there  was  a  valuable 
consideration.  On  every  g^und,  there- 
fore,  the  Act  would  not  be  operative  in 
ScofJand.  He  ought,  however,  to  limit 
himself  a  little  in  making  that  observa- 
tion, because  there  were  a  certain  num- 
ber of  small  tenants  in  the  Western 
Highlands  called  "crofters,"  who  did 
not  hold  under  any  lease ;  but  that  class 
of  tenants  were  so  poor  that  they 
would  never  make  any  agricultural  im- 
provements, and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  that  they  could  be  got  to  pay 
even  the  most  moderate  interest  for  im- 
provements effected  by  the  landlord. 
There  was  one  provision  in  the  Bill 
which  he  hoped  the  noble  Duke  would 
consent  to  alter,  because  it  effected  a 
change  in  the  law  of  Scotland  which  no 
tenant  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  asked 
for — oamaly,  that  dause  which  proposed 


the  substitution  of  one  year's  notice  of 
the  termination  of  the  tenancy,  instead 
of  40  days.  There  might  be  very  much 
to  be  said  for  it  in  regard  to  England, 
where  tenancies  at  will  so  extensively 
prevailed,  but  in  regard  to  Scotland, 
under  the  system  of  leases  it  would  be 
injurious,  because  it  would  practically 
give  18  months  to  the  tenant  before  he 
could  be  called  upon  to  leave  the  farm. 
There  was  indeed  one  provision  of  the 
Bill  of  which  he  cordially  approved,  and 
that  was  the  power  given  to  the  limited 
owner  to  charge  on  the  inheritance 
improvements  made  by  him  —  if  the 
Bill  had  any  extensive  effect  in  that 
direction,  it  would  be  very  valuable  in- 
deed: but  the  power,  in  fact,  went 
very  little  further  than  was  given  by 
the  Entails  Bill  of  last  year.  It  was, 
however,  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
No  doubt  the  measure  would  extend 
the  list  of  improvements ;  but  certainly 
the  more  important  effect  of  the  BiU 
would  be  the  powers  which  it  gave  to  en- 
tailed owners  to  borrow  money,  and 
charge  the  land  for  the  puiposes  of  im- 
provements made  by  themselves.  So  far 
as  it  went  the  measure  would  be  bene- 
ficial in  this  direction.  He  believed 
the  English  BiLL  had  indirectly  brought 
about  agreements  between  the  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  in  this  respect  had 
done  good,  but  as  far  as  concerned 
any  general  operation  it  would  have  on 
Scotland,  his  own  opinion  was  that 
practically  the  Bill  would  be  a  dead 
letter.  

Eabl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  when 
his  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of  Atct'II) 
said  that  the  BiU  woiUd  do  less  good  in 
Scotland  than  in  England,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  that  coiUd  pos- 
sibly be.  He  was  one  of  the  smallest 
landowners  in  their  Lordships'  House, 
though  he  had  land  in  four  cotmties ;  but 
his  experience  was  that  everybody  had 
been  contracting  himself  out  of  the  Eng- 
lish Act.  Many  public  bodies  had  done 
so,  and  even  the  CnanceUor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  in  his  official  capacity,  had 
adopted  that  course.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  had  been  brought  into  opera- 
tion on  the  estates  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Lord  President. 

The  Eabl  op  MALMESBURT  said, 
that  although  there  might  be  cases  where 
the  parties  had  contracted  themselves 
oat  of  the  Act,  they  did  not  always  con- 
tract themselves  out  of  the  whole  Act : 
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and  even  in  cases  where  tbe  parties  liad 
formally  contracted  themselves  out  of 
the  Act  it  had  had  a  very  beneficial 
effect  in  bringing  about  agreements  in 
conformity  wim  some  of  its  best  clauses ; 
and  it  would  at  any  rate  do  good  by 
giving  the  tenants  the  sense  of  security 
that  was  afforded  by  the  compensation 
clauses. 

Lord  ORANMOEE  and  BEOWNE 
said,  that  the  Bill  was  less  important 
in  Scotland  than  England  because 
the  larger  part  of  the  land  in  Scot- 
land was  leased,  and  this  Bill  did  not 
affect  leases;  but  in  Scotland  espe- 
cially he  deemed  all  legislation  with 
regard  to  land  unnecessary,  and,  there- 
fore, injurious,  for  during  the  last  50 
years  the  value  of  land  in  Scotland  had 
trebled,  the  produce  was  much  larger, 
the  rents  were  much  higher,  and  the 
tenants  were  more  intelligent  and  more 
prosperous,  so  every  one  interested  in 
land  benefited.  This  Bill  was  permis- 
sive ;  but  by  it  the  Legislature  declared 
that  a  certain  system  of  dealing  in  land 
was  that  which  was  just  and  fair,  and  he 
could  not  see,  should  the  system  so  laid 
down  not  be  carried  out,  how  Parlia- 
ment could  consistently  refuse  to  make 
it  compulsory,  and  that,  as  tending  to 
interfere  with  freedom  of  contract  in 
land,  he  thought  the  Bill  most  objec- 
tionable and  contrary  to  the  best  Con- 
servative principles. 

The  Mabqtoss  of  SALISBURY  re- 
marked that  probably  where  there  were 
good  existing  agreements,  the  tenants 
would  not  make  such  a  demand.  He 
was  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  wishing 
to  bring  his  property  within  the  English 
Act,  but  his  tenants  refused.  He  ought, 
perhaps,  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  com- 
pel his  tenants  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Act. 

The  Dttke  of  EICHMOND  akd 
GOEDON  said,  that  he  had  never  pre- 
tended that  the  Bill  would  have  as  great 
an  effect  in  Scotland  as  the  English  Act  in 
England.  He  quite  approved  of  the 
principle  of  letting  upon  lease.  In  reply 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Chranville)  he  was  himself  strongly  in 
favour  of  leases,  and  all  his  Sussex 
tenants  had  leases.  He  had  given  his 
tenants  an  offer  to  cancel  their  leases  in 
order  that  they  might  bring  themselves 
under  the  Act — but  they  had  declined  the 
offer.  In  cases  where  there  were  no 
leases,  no  notices  had  been  g^ven  on 

2%«  Earl  ofMahmbury 


ei&er  side — so  that  as  to  these  holdings 
the  Act  applied.  He  quite  admitted  that 
in  Scotland  the  system  of  a  1 9  years'  lease 
subsisted,  but  the  Bill  certainly  contained 
a  novelty  with  respect  to  Scotland,  and 
that  was  the  introduction  for  the  first 
time  into  that  country  of  the  powers 
conferred  on  England  under  the  14th 
and  15th  of  Yictoria,  authorising  the 
erection  of  cottages  to  be  charged  for  bb 
improvements.  With  respect  to  the 
limited  owner,  it  gave  him  a  power  to 
borrow  money  to  be  invested  in  perma- 
nent improvements,  and  it  also  gave  to 
the  tenants  a  simpler  and  more  efiBcadons 
machinery  for  determining  any  disputes 
by  empowering  them  to  resort  to  the 
SherifT  Depute  rather  than  the  Court 
of  Session.  He  thought  that  provision 
would  be  of  great  utility  both  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant.  Of  course  he  did 
not  expect  that  the  Bill  would  satisfy 
everybody,  because  there  were  some 
persons  whom  nothing  would  satisfy: 
but. this  Bill  did  introduce  a  great  change 
and  a  g^eat  benefitinto  Scotland,  becaoBe 
it  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  in  favour  of  the  tenant. 
The  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll)  had  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
altering  the  law  of  hypothec.  That 
law  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  smaller 
tenants,  wlulst  those  occupying  larg« 
farms  would  be  glad  to  see  it  abolished  ; 
but  that  was  not  a  proper  time  for  dis- 
cussing a  change  in  that  law.  There  was 
only  one  point  more,  and  that  was  with 
reference  to  the  40  days'  notice.  No  doubt 
there  were  some  objections  to  be  raised 
to  that,  but  it  was  thought  on  the  whole 
to  be  a  good  plan  to  substitute  12 
months  for  40  days;  but  if  there  were 
any  serious  objections  to  it,  it  might  be 
discussed  in  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  %th 
May  next. 

CHTJKCH  OP  SCOTLAND  (ELECTIOII 

OF  MINISTEE8.) 

HOnON  FOE  EETTJKNS. 

The  Eael  .  of  MINTO  moved  that 
there  be  laid  before  the  House  Copy  of — ■ 

"  Begal&tionB,  framed  and  enacted  by  th« 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
to  be  observed  in  the  election  and  appointment 
of  Ministers  "  under  the  powen  conferred  upoo 
them  by  the  Patronage  Abolition  Act ;  alto  for 
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returns  for  each  parish  in  Scotland,  in  which  a 
-vacancy  has  heen  filled  up  or  is  in  the  coarse  of 
hein^  filled  np,  under  ataj  such  regulations  or 
interim  regulations  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
stating  c^tain  particulars  [according  to  a 
tabular  form  set  forth  in  the  Motion.] 

The  noble  Earl  said,  that  he  was  induced 
to  more  for  these  Hetums  because,  as  he 
understood,  a  great  abuse  had  arisen 
under  the  Patronage  Abolition  Act,  by 
reason  that  a  large  number  of  mere  boys 
and  girls,  from  the  fact  of  their  being 
communicants,  had  obtained  votes  in  the 
election  of  ministers.  He  thought  that 
such  a  system  was  very  apt  to  create  a 
scandal  in  the  Church,  and  that  the 
power  had,  in  fact,  been  exercised  in  a 
very  unprecedented  and  extraordinary 
manner.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
effect  of  the  abolition  of  Church  patron- 
age in  Scotland  had  reduced  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  the  condition  of  a  Dissent- 
ing body. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  aot 
GOEDON  explained  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  the  Betutns  in  the 
exact  form  in  which  they  were  moved, 
because,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  any 
Hetum  given  this  year  would  be  per- 
fectly fallaicious  two  or  three  years 
hence.  Of  course  it  would  be  quite 
practicable  to  give  the  Begulations  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  election 
and  appointment  of  Ministers,  and  some 
of  the  other  information  required,  which 
lie  had  no  objection  to  produce. 

The  Dcke  or  AEGYLL  said,  that  he 
entbely  disagreed  with  his  noble  Friend 
behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Minto)  that  the 
power  which  had  been  given  by  Parlia- 
ment to  the  General  Assembly  to  create 
new  constituencies  had  been  exercised 
in  an  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
manner.  It  was  by  his  Amendment  in 
the  Patronage  Abolition  Act  that  an 
alteration  was  made  in  the  clause  re- 
lating to  the  constituency.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  defined  the  constituency. 
The  Bill,  as  originally  drawn,  gave  the 
election  of  the  minister  to  the  communi- 
cants. In  the  Amendment  he  had  moved, 
the  words ' '  communicants  and  adherents' ' 
were  inserted  in  the  clause.  Therefore 
Parliament  having  supplemented  the 
communicants  by  the  addition  of  those 

Eersons  who  were  to  be  constituted  ad- 
erents,  it  would  have  been  illegal  for 
the  General  Assembly  to  have  left  out  that 
addition.  He  believed  that  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  regulations  they  had 


issued  had  acted  strictly  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Act.  The  noble  Earl  complained 
of  scandals.  He  did  not  consider  that 
the  scandal  was  so  bad  as  it  was  under 
the  former  system,  when  a  patron  could 
appoint  any  minister  by  his  own  vote, 
and  he  was  glad  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  he  had  had  some 
opportunity  of  personally  ascertaining 
the  effect  of  the  alteration  in  the  mode 
of  election  to  one  of  the  livings  of  which 
he  was  formerly  the  sole  patron.  Nothing 
could  be  more  orderly  and  calmer  than 
the  election  which  had  been  conducted 
by  the  congregation;  and  though  he 
could  not  deny  that  congregational  elec- 
tion might  give  rise  to  some  difficulties, 
there  would  be  fewer  scandals  than 
under  the  former  system.  He  contended 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  now 
far  more  national  than  she  was,  and  that 
the  General  Assembly  was  now  more 
national  than  any  other  ecclesiastical 
assembly. 

Motion  amended  and  offrted  to. 

BOTAL  TITLES  BILL— (No.  41.) 

(Tht  lord  Fraidmt.) 

THIBT)  BEASINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third 
Eeading,  read. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
3,\"~{The  Lord  Pretident.) 

Earl  GEANVILLE  hoped  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
would  state  the  reasons  which  had  led 
him  to  answer  on  Thursday  evening 
that,  in  his  opinion,  no  amendment  was 
necessary  in  this  Bill  to  exclude  from  its 
operation  commissions,  writs,  and  similar 
documents,  operating  in  this  country 
only.  Their  Lordships  would  remember 
that  after  he  himself  had  raised  a  ques- 
tion on  this  point,  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lorn  Selbome)  expressed  an 
opinion  that  without  an  alteration  in  the 
Bill  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to 
effect  by  Proclamation  such  a  limitation 
in  the  use  of  the  new  title  as  the  Go- 
vernment intended.  The  opinion  so 
given  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
was  shared  in  by  other  noble  Lords. 
As,  then,  sufficient  doubt  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  great  legal  authorities  as 
to  what  was  the  true  construction  of  the 
Bill  and  the  introduction  of  a  few  simple 
words  would  remove   it,  perhaps  the 
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noble  and  learned  Lord  would  state  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  think  that 
such  alteration  was  unnecessary.  With- 
out some  such  statement  he  thought 
their  Lordships  ought  not  to  consent  to 
the  third  reading. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said, 
that  if  any  argument  to  show  that  there 
was  doubt  could  be  put  forward  by  the 
noble  Earl  or  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  he  would  be  happy  to  give  it  his 
best  attention  and  make  such  answer  to  it 
as  he  might  think  it  ought  to  receive ;  but 
he  thought  he  ought  to  know  what  he  was 
called  upon  to  answer  before  he  attempted 
to  reply.  

Earl  GEANVILLE  observed  that 
surely  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  must 
have  regarded  the  point  raised  as  an 
important  one,  as  he  had  taken  time  to 
consider  it. 

LoKD  SELBOENE  said,  he  was  most 
reluctant  to  question  any  legal  opinion 
g^ven  by  his  noble  and  learned  Eriend 
on  the  Woolsack;  he  must,  however, 
remind  their  Lordships  that  in  the  opinion 
he  himself  ventured  to  express  on  a 
former  evening,  on  the  point  he  was  now 
about  to  bring  under  their  notice,  he  did 
not  stand  alone.  Moreover,  one  would 
have  felt  more  confidence  in  the  opinion 
given  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  Thursday  evening  if  it  had  appeared 
that  it  had  always  been  held  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend.  Their  Lordships 
were  aware  that  when  the  BUI  was  in 
"  another  place,"  it  was  stated  that  there 
were  occasions  on  which  the  new  title 
would  require  to  be  used  in  this  country, 
however  desirable  it  might  be  to  mini- 
mize its  use  here.  That  announcement 
was  made  a  considerable  time  before  the 
Bill  reached  their  Lordships'  House. 
Accordingly  when  the  Bill  came  to  be 
debated  in  their  Lordships'  House, 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack  was  asked  whether  it  would 
not  be  necessary  that  the  altered  style 
should  be  used  in  certain  legal  docu- 
ments in  this  country ;  and  on  that  occa- 
sion—  and  the  question  could  scarcely 
have  come  upon  him  by  surprise — he 
answered  in  me  very  words  wnich  had 
been  used  in  "  another  place." 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE :  No. 

Lord  SELBOENE :  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  might  not  have  read 
those  words,  but  he  certainly  referred 
to  the  statement,  and  said  that  in 
those  classes  of  documents  the  altered 
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style  must  be  used.  He  hoped  that  in 
this  case  second  thoughts  might  be  best; 
but  as  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  just  said  that  before  he  expressed 
his  reasons  he  should  be  happy  to  pay 
attention  to  anything  that  could  be  said 
in  explanation  of  the  point  raised  on 
a  former  occasion,  he  would  put  the  case 
as  it  presented  itself  to  his  own  mind, 
and  as  it  had  presented  itself  to  the  minds 
of  others.  He  believed  that  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Union  with  Scotland  Parliament 
had  not  laid  down  any  law  as  to  the 
style  of  the  Crown— it  was  in  the  power 
of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  to  alter  that 
style;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  in  many 
successive  reigns  &om  the  Conquest  to 
the  Union  with  Scotland  that  style  was 
altered  by  different  Sovereigns.  The 
Union  with  Scotland  made  no  differ- 
ence in  that  respect,  because  there  was 
not  in  that  Act  any  express  legislation 
with  regard  to  the  Eoyu  style  and  title. 
But  even  in  that  state  of  things  it  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  that  in  legal 
documents,  such  as  writs — and  what  was 
applicable  to  them  was  applicable  to 
other  documents  emanating  from  the 
Crown  Office — the  full  style  and  title 
of  the  King  for  tJie  time  being  should 
be  used:  and  in  1676  a  writ  was  held 
to  be  bad  because  the  words  "King 
of  Scotland,"  which  was  then  a  part 
of  the  style  of  Charles  11.,  were  not 
in  the  writ.  He  did  not  say  that  if  that 
question  came  before  the  Courts  of  Law 
mere  might  not  be  room  for  canvassing 
it  and  challenging  the  doctrine  thus  laid 
down ;  but  it  was  recognized,  and  cited 
as  law,  in  a  book  of  no  inconsiderable 
authority — The  Digest  of  Chief  Baron 
Comvn.  That  was  the  law  as  laid  down 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  £1. ;  and  it 
would,  he  thought,  be  very  imprudent, 
even  if  the  point  were  regarded  as 
doubtftil,  to  act  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  was  not  the  law.  With  regard 
to  the  Eoyal  style  and  title  thus  laid 
down  as  necessary  to  be  inserted  in 
certain  legal  instruments,  legislation 
took  place  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
with  Ireland :  and  since  that  time  the 
style  of  the  Crown  had  been  fixed  by 
Act  of  ParUament.  It  was  provided  that^ 
after  the  Union,  the  Eoyal  style  and 
title  "  appertaining  to  the  bnperisl 
Crown  of  the  United  Snsdom  and  its  I>e> 
pendencies,"  to  that  one  imperialCiowD, 
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vhich  was  regarded  by  the  statute  as 
the  Grown  of  &e  United  Kingdom  and 
all  its  Dependencies — should  be  settled 
by  a  Proclamation  under  the  Ghreat  Seal ; 
and  King  George  HI.,  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1801,  issued  a  Proclamation  by 
which  he  declared,  in  execution  of  that 
power,  that  the  Boyal  style  and  title  of 
the  Imperial  Kingdom  and  its  Depen- 
dencies should  run  thus — substituting 
the  name  of  her  present  Majesty — 
"  Victoria  by  the  grace  of  God  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
That  was  the  Eoyal  style  and  title  by  Act 
of  Parliament  at  the  present  moment — 
the  Eoyal  style  of  the  Imperial  drown 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  De- 
pendencies, India  included.  The  BiU 
before  the  House,  reciting  that  state  of 
the  law,  proposed  to  give  power  to  Her 
Majesty  by  her  Boysl  Prodamatiou  to 
malce  "  such  addition  to  the  slyle  and 
title  at  present  appertaining  to  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Dependencies,  as  to  Her  Majesty 
may  seem  meet."  Now  the  question  he 
desired  to  put  was,  would  that  power  be 
duly  and  properly  executed  by  making 
an  addition  which  would  be  limited  by 
Proclamation,  so  that  it  would  be  used, 
not  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Dependencies,  but  in  one  par- 
ticular Dependency  of  the  United  King- 
dom ?  He  did  not  think  that  any  such 
thing  could  be  held  to  be  contemplated 
by  the  words  he  had  mentioned.  The 
addition  was  one  which  when  once  made 
would  be,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
inseparably  part  and  parcel  of  the  style 
and  title  appertaining  to  the  Impenal 
Grown  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of 
all  its  Dependencies,  as  much  in  the 
United  Kmgdom  itself,  and  in  every 
one  of  the  Dependencies  of  the  Grown, 
as  in  India.  Now,  if  Her  Majesty 
should  be  advised  to  issue  a  Pro- 
clamation in  which  it  should  be  set 
forth  that  this  style  was  not  to  be 
used  on  particular  occasions,  he  appre- 
hended that  that  might  hold  perfectly 
good  as  to  all  matters  in  which  it  was 
not  necessary  to  use  the  full  legal  siyle 
and  title  of  the  Imperial  Grown;  out 
that  it  would  be  bad  as  to  any  matter  con- 
cerning which  it  was  necessary  by  law 
that  the  fuU  style  and  title  of  the  Imperial 
Grown  should  be  used.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  for  example,  on  a  former 
occasion  had  referred  to  the  fact  that  in 


the  Proclamation  of  George  m.  there 
were  some  clauses  as  to  the  coinage  of 
the  Realm  and  stamps,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that,  until  further  directions  should 
be  given,  the  then  existing  coin  should 
continue  current  under  the  old  style 
of  the  Kingpdom  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  any  further  coin  to  which  the 
same  die  might  be  affixed  should  be 
perfectly  gpood  for  the  purposes  of  the 
circulation  of  the  coinage ;  and  in  like 
manner  as  to  stamps.  Now,  that,  he 
had  no  doubt,  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  Act  of  Union,  and  anything 
of  the  same  nature  would,  of  course, 
be  perfectly  within  Her  Majesty's  power 
now  ;  because  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
principle  of  law  which  required  that  the 
full  style  and  title  of  the  Grown  should 
be  expressed  on  the  coinage  or  on  any 
of  those  stamps.  But,  according  to  the 
authority  which  he  had  cited,  it  was  laid 
down  that  in  writs  it  was  by  law  necessary 
that  the  fuU  legal  style  and  title  of  the 
Imperial  Grown  and  its  Dependencies 
should  be  used;  and  he  apprehended, 
therefore,  that,  so  far  as  instruments  of 
that  kind  were  concerned,  the  use  of  that 
title  would  be  required.  That  was  the 
nature  of  the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in 
connection  with  the  Bill,  and  he  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  excuse  him  if  he 
had  ventured  to  dwell  upon  it  at  such 
length. 

The  LOED  OHANOELLOE  said,  he 
could  assure  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
that  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  him 
for  having  stated  so  distinctly  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  felt ;  and  it  was  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  such  an  explanation 
that  he  had  asked  the  noble  Earl  who 
first  spoke  (Earl  Granville)  what  was 
the  precise  nature  of  the  point  which  he 
wished  to  raise.  The  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  already  been  called  by  the 
noble  Earl  and  others  to  this  fact,  that 
there  were  a  great  many  formal  official 
documents  operating  in  this  country — 
such  as  writs,  commissions  to  magis- 
trates and  officers  in  the  Army,  charters 
and  documents  of  that  kind — in  which 
the  title  of  the  Grown  was  recited ;  and 
the  Government  were  asked  whether  it 
was  their  intention,  after  what  had  been 
stated  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
that  the  style  of  the  Grown  in  those 
documents  should  in  fixture  include  the 
title  to  be  assumed  for  India.  The 
Government  gave  an  undertaking  on 
that  point  to  which  they  were  pledged. 
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and  which  they  were  boand  to  fulfil — 
and  that  was  that  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  Boyal  style  and  title  in 
such  documents  operating  only  in  this 
country.  If  they  should  be  unable  to 
carry  out  that  undertaking,  he  appre- 
hended that  the  first  consequence  which 
would  arise  would  be  injury  to  the 
Gt>Yemment  themselves.  But  what  was 
the  difficulty  which  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  ? 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
adopted  a  hypothesis  for  himself  as  to 
the  form  in  which  the  Proclamation 
under  the  BiU  was  to  be  issued,  and 
upon  that  hjipothesis  he  had  founded 
the  difficulty  which  he  had  just  stated. 
He  supposed  the  Proclamation  would 
begin  by  enlarging  the  Eoyal  style  and 
title  by  the  addition  of  certain  words  and 
by  declaring  that  should  be  to  aU  intents 
and  purposes  the  Boyal  style  and  title 
as  a  whole.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
then  assumed  that  this  having  been  once 
done  by  the  Proclamation,  nothing  fur- 
ther could  be  done  by  the  same  means 
confining  that  peculiar  style  to  par- 
ticular documents  and  occasions.  In 
support  of  that  proposition  he  disinterred 
a  case  of  very  questionable  authority, 
said  to  have  been  decided  200  years  ago 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench — of  which 
he  would  say  nothing  more  than  that  he 
thought  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
would  have  been  the  very  last  person  to 
produce  that  fossil  of  law  and  hold  it  up 
to  admiration  at  the  present  day.  For 
his  own  part,  he  should  be  extremely 
Bony  that  the  Government  should  issue 
a  Proclamation  depending  upon  the 
questions  which  were  said  to  be  raised 
in  that  case  ;  although  he  did  not 
agree  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  that  even  if  the  Proclamation 
were  to  begin  in  the  way  which  he  sup- 
posed, and  were  then  to  define  the  occa- 
sions on  which  the  Eoyal  style  and  title 
were  to  be  used,  the  results  which  he 
apprehended  would  follow.  But  it  was 
quite  possible — and  that  was  sufficient 
for  his  purpose — to  say  that  in  tiie  Pro- 
clamation issued  under  the  present 
Bill  which  authorized  Her  Majesty  to 
make —   . 

"  Such  addition  to  the  sfyle  and  titles  at 
present  appertaining  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  as  to 
Her  Majesty  may  seem  meet," 

such  addition  should  be  confined  to  all 
documents  other  than  those  to  which  he 

T/i«  Zord  Chancellor 


had  referred  as  operating  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  that  were  done,  the  Fkx>- 
damation  could  not  operate  beyond  the 
words  of  it,  and  the  difficulty  suggested 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  would 
not  arise.  

LoED  HATHERLEY  said,  he  be- 
lieved that  their  Lordships  were  all 
desirous  that  this  BiU  should  be  passed 
in  a  form  which  could  not  hereafter  be 
questioned,  and  at  the  present  moment 
tnere  could  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  so  clear 
and  plain  that  no  question  could  arise  in 
the  ftiture.  Now,  after  Listening  to  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend — to  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  deferring — he  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  explanation,  or  that 
the  doubt  that  had  existed  had  been 
cleared  away.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  treated  very  lightly  the  authority 
which  had  been  referred  to,  but  which, 
until  overruled  by  their  Lordships' 
House  was  law,  as  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Comyn  considered  it,  and  which  had 
never  been  doubted  by  stny  subsequent 
authority  or  text  writer. 

THELORDCHANCELLOEexplained 
that  it  was  no  doubt  a  valid  decision, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  controvert  it. 

LoED  HATHERLEY  understood  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  criti- 
cized the  reference  to  "a  case  which 
was  decided  more  than  two  centuries 
ago."  He  (Lord  Hatherley)  had  formed 
an  opinion  that  there  was  sufficient 
doubt  in  the  ctise  to  justify  those  who 
wished  to  see  this  Bill  perfectly  safe 
&om  discussion  hereafter  in  suggesting 
an  Amendment  on  this  occasion.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
said  the  title  would  be  localized  except 
in  those  cases  where  it  was  necessary  the 
full  title  should  be  used.  That  was  not 
very  satisfactory.  He  (Lord  Hatherley) 
submitted  that  the  Proclamation  would 
make  the  addition  part  and  parcel  of 
the  style  and  title  of  the  Crown  of  Gbeat 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  and  that 
the  new  style  and  title  could  not  be 
localized  in  any  way  whatever.  Half- 
a-dozen  words  inserted  in  the  Bill  would 
set  the  doubt  beyond  aU  question. 

Lobs  DENMAN  said,  he  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  not  anticipate  what 
Her  Majesty's  title  in  the  Proclamation 
would  be.  He  felt  that  he  might  use 
an  illustration  from  the  hunting  field, 
for  they  were  all  too  forward.  He  had 
been  reminded  of  a  scene  in  Leiceater- 
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aMre  where  everyone  had  been  hurrying 
on,  alid  Sir  Lawrence  Palk  exclaimed, 
"  Let  the  fox  come !  "  Even  as  early  as 
March,  1800,  the  Irish  Parliament  had 
issued  the  Besolution  as  to  a  Proclama- 
tion respecting  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
the  United  liangdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  had  fixed  the  date  of 
the  following  January  for  the  issuing  of 
the  Proclamation.  He  had  come  up 
from  Scotland  at  some  inconvenience  to 
consider  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  Mo- 
tion, but  found  he  could  not  vote  on 
either  side.  He  earnestly  trusted  that 
Her  Majesty  would  take  into  considera- 
tion what  had  passed  on  this  question  in 
that  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
The  Act  for  transferring  the  dominions 
in  the  East  Indies  from  the  East  India 
Company  in  1856 — merely  contemplated 
a  transfer  to  the  Queen.  And  as  the 
Act  for  the  Union  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  only  passed  in  November,  he 
hoped  that  as  much  delay  as  to  the  Pro- 
clamation, might  take  place,  as  between 
November,  1800  and  January,  1801. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  3*  accord- 
ingly, axid  pasted. 


METROPOLIS— HYDE  PARK— 
THE  SERPENTINE. 

aUESTIOIf. 

The  Maequess  of  LANSDOWNE 
asked  the  Lord  President  a  Question 
with  regard  to  the  Mounds  between 
Kotten  Bow  and  the  Serpentine,  and  in 
doing  so  said  they  were  a  great  dis- 
figurement to  a  very  beautiful  part  of 
iSjde  Park  and  interrupted  one  of  the 
most  charming  views  in  it. 

The  Duke  of  EIOHMOND  and 
GORDON  observed  that  as  the  matter 
was  under  discussion  in ' '  another  place, ' ' 
and  the  debate  there  had  been  adjourned, 
it  would  have  been  better  had  the  noble 
Marquess  avoided  any  reference  to  the 
subject.  In  answer  to  his  Question, 
however,  he  might  inform  him  that  there 
were  eight  mounds  in  the  portion  of  the 
Park  which  he  referred  to,  four  of  which 
were  planted  with  shrubs,  and  four  had 
no  Bhrubs.  The  mounds  on  which  there 
were  no  shrubs  were  in  course  of  being 
demolished,  and  with  regard  to  the 
others,  it  was  being  considered  whether 
they  should  be  removed  or  not.  No 
decision  had  been  arrived  at  at  present. 


METROPOLIS— NORTHUMBERLAND 
AVENTJE.— QUESTION. 

Viscoinrr  TEMPLETOWN  asked  the 
President  of  the  Council,  with  respect  to 
the  Northumberland  Avenue,  Whether, 
in  the  view  of  not  disappointing  the 
public,  the  upper  end  of  that  Avenue 
could  not  be  spread  out  wider  than  is 
now  the  intention  to  make  it,  judging 
from  the  fencing  on  both  sides,  so  as  to 
afford  a  better  view  of  Charing  Cross 
and  the  southern  side  of  Trafalgar 
Square? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON  replied  that  it  was  at  first  in- 
tended that  the  centre  of  the  Avenue 
should  have  been  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  Nelson  Column  ;  but  after  the  in- 
quiry by  the  Select  Committee  of  1873, 
and  in  deference  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Barry  and  the  President  of  the  Society 
of  Architects,  it  was  decided  to  make  it 
in  a  straight  line  from  Cockspur  Street. 
The  land  on  each  side  within  the  fences 
had  been  laid  out  for  building  on,  and 
to  widen  the  upper  end  would  involve  a 
great  sacrifice  to  the  ratepayers,  who 
would,  to  a  certain  extent  oe  benefited 
by  the  erection  of  buildings  on  that 
land,  if  it  were  not  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Houae  adjourned  at  Serea  o'clock,  to 

Tanrsday,  the  27th  uutant,  a 

quarter  before  Four  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
lYiday,  1th  April,  1876. 


MINUTES.]— Nbw  WKrr  Issued— ii'or  Norfolk 
(Northern  Division),  e.  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Walpole,  deceased. 

SvppiY — mtuidered  in  Committm — Cnm,  Ssk- 
vicE  Estimates — Classbs  I.  to  VH. 

Ways  and  Means — considered  in  Committee — 
Seaolutiom  [April  6]  reported. 

Public  'Rn.i.s—Sesolution  [April  6]  reported — 
Ordered — Firet  Reading — Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue*  [124]. 

Ordered — Firet  Beading — Game  Laws  Amend- 
ment f Scotland)  •  [1231  ;  Local  Qovemment 
Provisional  Orders  (No.  3)  •  [125] ;  Juries 
Procedure  (Ireland)  •  [126j ;  Jurors  Qualifi- 
cation (Ireland)  •  [127]. 

First  Reading — LoceQ   Government  Provisional 


Orders  (No.  2)  •[122]. 

■    » — Poolbeg  Lighthouse' 


[106], 


Select  Committee- 
nominated. 

Committee — ^Poor  Law  Amendment  [78] — E.P. ; 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland)  [94]— k.p. 
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PAMJAMENT— PEIVILEGE— PUBUC 

PETITIONS— MONASTIC  AND  CONVEN- 

TUAL  INSTITUTIONS  BILL. 

0BSEBVATI0N8. 

Notice  taken  of  the  language  of  Peti- 
tions in  farour  of  the  Monastic  and  Oon- 
ventual  In  Btitutions  Bill  irom  Kensington 
[presented  28th  March]  ;  from  Broad- 
stairs  [presented  28th  March] ;  and 
from  Avebuiy  [presented  Slst  March]  ; 
and  doubts  having  been  expressed  whe- 
ther the  name  of  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber which  appeared  upon  those  Petitions 
had  been  affixed  by  his  authority : — 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  it  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House  that  about 
the  same  hour  on  the  previous  day  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  moved  that  the  Order 
for  the  reception  of  a  Petition  in  favour 
of  the  Monastic  and  Conventual  Institu- 
tions BilJ,  presented  to  the  House  from 
certain  Protestant  Dissenters  at  Ghat- 
ham  on  the  28th  March,  and  purporting 
to  bear  the  hon.  Member's  signature, 
should  be  discharged,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  not  seen  the  Petition,  that 
the  signature  was  not  placed  there  by 
himself  or  by  anyone  having  his  autho- 
rity, and  that  he  believed  he  had  never 
presented  it.  He  (Mr.  CaUan)  now 
wished  to  move  that  the  Order  lor  the 
reception  of  three  other  Petitions  of  a 
similar  nature,  &om  Kensington,  Broad- 
stairs,  and  Avebury,  in  Wiltshire,  should 
be  discharged.  To  these  Petitions  there 
was  attached  what  purported  to  be  the 
name  of  the  same  hon.  Member,  the 
handwriting  being  found  on  comparison 
to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  signa- 
ture to  other  Petitions  which  had  been 
presented  on  various  subjects  during 
the  present  Session  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire,  who  must  be 
unfortunate,  indeed,  if  his  name  had 
been  forged  to  all  those  Petitions,  pre- 
sented at  various  dates  extending  &om 
the  24th  February  to  the  present  month. 
He  (Mr.  Callan)  was  surprised  to  have 
been  informed  that  day,  that  at  the  very 
time  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Noriii 
Warwickshire  was  moving  in  the  House 
that  the  Order  for  the  reception  of  the 
Petition  &om  Chatham  should  be  dis- 
charged, he  was  aware  that  other  Peti- 
tions to  which  his  name  was  in  a  similar 
manner  affixed,  and  which   contained 


similar  offensive  and  disgraceful  ohai^^, 
were  on  the  records  of  the  House'.  He 
(Mr.  Callan)  did  not  move  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Order  relating  to  these 
Petitions  because  the  hon.  Member's 
name  was  not  attached  to  them  by  him- 
seK,  or  by  his  authorization ;  but  in  the 
cause  of  the  honour  and  prestige  of  the 
House,  which  ought  not  to  be  reg^arded 
as  a  receptacle  for  documents  which  were 
fitter  for  the  atmosphere  of  Holywell 
Street.  In  these  Petitions  chaises 
were  brought  against  the  sisters  and 
daughters  of  Members  of  that  House, 
as  honourable  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire,  the  Petitioners 
praying  that  the  Bill  might  pass  because 
convents  were  used  to  inveigle  and  cor- 
rupt Protestant  pupils  ;  that  many  of 
the  nuns  had  "  a  hell  here  and  a  hell 
hereafter  ;  "  that  monasteries  and  con- 
vents "  combine  in  themselves  the  worst 
evils  of  the  workhouse,  the  asylum,  the 
prison,  and  places  of  bad  repute."  ^ese 
were  some- of  the  allegations  contained 
in  Petitions  bearing  the  name  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire.  Whether  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  repudiate  the  other  Petitions 
as  weU  as  that  to  which  he  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  on  the  pre- 
vious day  it  was  for  him  to  decide.  On 
a  former  occasion  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's statement  was  challenged  by  Sir 
Charles  Clifford,  he  sheltered  himself 
under  the  plea  of  Privilege.  Would  he 
now  shelter  himself  under  a  similar 
plea  ?  The  Petitions  went  on  to  make 
the  most  extravagant  assertions,  saying 
— "  that  nuns  were  treated  most  cruelly, 
and  were  made  the  victims  of  horrors 
which  far  surpassed  anything  that  had 
entered  the  mind  of  the  most  fanatical 
enemy  of  the  convents;"  and  that  the 
inmates  of  the  convents  might  "  be  put 
to  death  or  much  worse.''  He  (Mr. 
Callan),  as  a  Catholic  Member  of  that 
House,  indignantly  repudiated  such 
charges,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  be 
proud,  as  he  was,  to  be  a  Member  of 
that  Hones,  if  he  made  any  such  charge 
affecting  any  lady  belonging  to  any 
other  Member ;  or  if  he  made  such  a 
charge,  he  should  not  shelter  himself 
under  the  plea  of  Privilege,  but  come 
forward  manfully  and  endeavour,  if  he 
could,  to  substfmtiate  such  charge.  He 
could  not  but  stigmatize  these  charges 
as  disgraceful  to  those  who  signed  and 
forged  them ;  for  he  oonld  not  possibly 
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believe  that  the  hoa.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  a£Glxed  his  name  to  them. 
He  begged  to  move  that  the  Orders 
respectiTely  made  for  receiving  these 
Petitions  be  discharged. 

Mb.  HEBBEBT  seconded  the  Motion, 
feeling  as  he  did  that  the  language  of 
the  Petitions  in  question  was  most  un- 
parliamentary and  scandalous,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  most  unkind,  in- 
volving, as  it  did,  such  reflections  on 
the  fiiends  of  Members  of  that  House. 
He  happened  to  represent  a  large  Ca- 
tholic constituency,  in  which  there  were 
several  of  these  convents  and  monas- 
teries, with  most  of  which  he  had  a  per- 
sonal acquaintance ;  and  he  maiatained 
that  these  institutions  had  been  of  the 
utmost  use,  diffusing  as  they  did  amongst 
the  poorer  classes  an  amoimt  of  know- 
ledge that  was  incalculable.  He  was 
acquainted  with  one  in  the  county  of 
Ejldare,  in  which  those  ladies  who  were 
spoken  of  in.  such  horrible  terms  not 
only  imparted  knowledge  to  the  young 
every  day,  but  also  daily  fed  the  children 
when  they  came  to  school.  All  that  had 
been  done  by  volimtary  contribution. 
The  work  had  been  carried  on  by  ladies 
of  the  highest  rank.  One  of  them  was 
a  sister  of  Lord  O'Hagan.  There  were 
also  monasteries  the  heads  of  which  were 
gentlemen  as  much  as  any  Gentleman  of 
tiiat  House,  and  they  adopted  rules  all 
of  which  were  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity. The  work  was  not  done  for 
gain,  nor  for  anything  but  the  good  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  He  was  not  going 
to  say  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to 
go  into  those  places ;  but  he  maintained 
that  it  was  a  scandal  that  those  men — 
those  holy  men — should  be  vilified  in 
the  language  of  the  Petitions  in  ques- 
tion. Those  institutions  ought  not  to 
be  looked  upon  either  with  the  jaundiced 
eye  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire,  nor  with  the  bigoted 
views  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough. He  believed  there  was  not  a 
single  Oathohc  Member  of  that  House 
who  had  not,  either  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, some  relative  or  some  Mend  ia 
those  institutions,  and  it  would  be  wrong 
of  them  not  to  get  up  and  protest  ag^ainst 
Petitions  containing  such  disgracefol 
language  being  placed  on  the  Table  of 
the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  the  Order,  That  the  Petition  from 

Senungton  [presented  28th  March]  do  lie  upon 


the   Table,  be  read,  and   discharged." — {Mr. 
Callan.) 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  should  be 
sorry  that  it  should  be  left  entirely  to 
Catholic  or  Irish  Members  to  speak  in- 
dignantly ag^ainst  the  language  employed 
in  these  Petitions.  For  his  own  part 
he  shared,  in  common  with  all  English 
Members,  he  was  sure,  the  utmost  in- 
dignation that  Petitions  making  charges 
so  gross  against  ladies  who  devoted  their 
lives,  whether  rightly  or  not,  to  the 
objects  of  these  institutions,  should  be 
presented  to  that  House.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  thought  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan)  had  addressed 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire language  which  was  hardly  jus- 
tifiable. The  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk 
must  know,  as  every  hon.  Member  knew, 
that  the  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire was  one  of"  the  most  veracious, 
honourable,  and  straightforward  Mem- 
bers of  that  House.  The  language 
which  had  been  used  towards  the  hon. 
Member  was  almost  menacing.  The 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
had  not  denied  that  the  signature  to  the 
Petitions  was  not  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. [ ' '  No,  no ! "]  If  he  had  done 
so,  he  (Mr.  MundeUa),  for  one,  would 
believe  him.  No  one  would  question 
lie  truthfulness  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire. .  The  hon.  Member  might  have 
presented  the  Petitions,  as  probably  the 
majority  of  hon.  Members  had  presented 
Petitions,  without  mastering  their  con- 
tents. He  (Mr.  MundeUa)  would  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  frequently  done 
so.  The  mastering  of  all  the  Petitions 
that  hon.  Members  were  asked  to  pre- 
sent would  be  a  heavy  burden  for  those 
who  represented  large  constituencies. 
He  himself  sometimes  received  as  many 
as  20  Petitions  to  present  on  the  same 
day,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
for  him  to  read  and  master  all  their  con- 
tents; but  the  present  instance  was  a 
warning  to  be  careful,  and  for  the  future 
he  should  endeavour  to  do  so.  He  sup- 
ported the  Motion  that  the  Order  that 
the  Petitions  lie  on  the  Table  be  dis- 
charged, and  only  regretted  that  any- 
thing should  have  been  said  by  the  hon. 
Mover  against  the  character  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  :  Sir.  I  think  I 
have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  lie  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk 
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(Mr.  Callan),  who,  with  a  Notice  on  the 
Paper  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of 
an  Order  relating  to  a  Petition  from 
Chatham,  which  I  yesterday  felt  it  my 
duty  to  make,  comes  down  and  intro- 
duces another  suhject  altogether  respect- 
ing other  Petitions,  without  giving  any 
public  Notice  or  sending  me,  as  is  usual, 
private  Notice.  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  my  name  was  improperly  attached 
to  the  Petition  for  the  discharge  of  which 
the  Order  was  made  yesterday.  That 
was  unquestionably  a  breach  of  the  Pri- 
vilege of  the  House,  if  the  offence  alleged 
were  committed.  I  instantly  moved  that 
the  Petition  be  discharged,  and  I  imme- 
diately put  myself  in  communication 
with  the  Petitioners  to  know  how  the  Peti- 
tion wEis  prepared,  and  how  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  this  House.  It  is  totally  im- 
possible that  I  could  receive  any  reply 
up  to  this  time  to  my  communication. 
Before  I  could  do  so,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk,  with  a  Notice  on  the  Paper 
to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
Chatham  Petition,  comes  down  to  the 
House  to  raise  a  question  of  Privilege, 
of  which  he  has  given  no  private  Notice, 
upon  other  Petitions  that,  he  alleges, 
were  presented  in  my  name,  and  which, 
80  far  as  any  assistance  the  hon.  Member 
has  given  me,  I  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining.  The  hon.  Member 
is  perfectly  aware  of  what  I  said  yester- 
day— that  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  undue  liberties  had  been  taken  with 
my  name ;  but  before  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  ascertain  whether  that  has  been 
done,  he  comes  down  to  raise  a  question 
as  he  pretends,  of  Privilege,  but  which 
I  utterly  deny  to  be  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege in  any  sense,  and  takes  advantage 
of  the  impossibility  of  my  having  in- 
formed myself  to  bring  this  accusation 
before  the  House.  Now,  subject  to  your 
decision,  Sir,  I  deny  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  made  out  any  ground  of  Privi- 
lege. If  Petitioners  chose  to  state  to 
this  House  that  all  one  side  of  St.  James's 
Street  consisted  of  brothels,  that  is  not 
a  breach  of  Privilege.  The  House  may 
think  fit  to  examine  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegation  made,  and  condemn  the 
assertion ;  but  it  is  no  breach  of  Privi- 
lege. Nothing  is  a  breach  of  Privilege 
except  allegations,  or  some  matter  in  a 
Petition  that  is  troMonable. 

Mb.  callan,  interposing,  said  he 
had  not  moved  on  a  question  of  Privi- 
lege.   What  he  had  moved  was,  that  the 

Mr.  NewdegaU 


Orders  for  receiving  the  Petitions  be  dis- 
charged. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  :  Then  I  simply 
ask  you.  Sir,  whether  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundalk  is  in  Order  in  rising  now 
on  a  question,  which  he  admits  is  not  one 
of  Privilege,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  Petitions  presented  yesterday, 
having  given  no  Notice  of  his  intention 
to  do  80  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  :  The  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  yesterday  moved 
that  an  Order  for  a  Petition,  to  which 
his  name  was '  attached,  lying  on  the 
Table  be  discharged.  That  Motion  was 
made  without  Notice,  and  was  agreed 
to  by  the  House.  I  considered  that  he 
was  justified  in  making  that  Motion 
without  Notice,  because  if  not  a  breach 
of  Privilege,  certainly  a  gross  irregu- 
larity had  been  committed  by  affixing 
the  hon.  Qeutleman's  name  to  a  Petition 
without  his  leave.  Now  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk,  finding  that  other 
Petitions  identical  in  terms  and  lan- 
guage, and  having  the  same  signature 
affixed  to  them,  have  been  presented  to 
this  House  and  received  by  this  House, 
he,  exercising  his  right,  as  I  think,  has 
moved  that  the  Order  that  these  Peti- 
tions lie  upon  the  Table,  be  discharged. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE:  Mr.  SpeSer, 
if  you  rule  that  this  is  a  question  of 
Privilege  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  Ac- 
cording to  inqmries  I  have  made,  the 
affixing  of  a  Member's  name  to  a  docu- 
ment that  he  has  not  authorized  is  a 
breach  of  Privilege.  I  have  not  alleged 
that  my  name  has  been  improperly  at- 
tached to  these  Petitions ;  and  for  this 
reason — simply,  because  I  have  not  had 
time  to  ascertain  how  my  name  has  been 
attached.  In  the  case  of  the  Chatham 
Petition  the  name  was  misspelt,  and  it 
was  not  therefore  my  name  which  was 
attached.  In  the  case  of  other  Petitions, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
my  name  is  rightly  spelt.  I  therefore 
ask  time  to  inquire;  but  I  hope  the 
House  will  be  cautious  in  what  they  are 
about  to  do.  I  do  not  conceive  that  this 
is  a  question  of  Privilege.  I  have  as- 
serted that,  however  gross  may  be  the 
allegations  introduced  into  any  Petitions 

S resented  to  this  House,  and  however 
ttle  the  hon.  Member  who  presents 
them  may  agree  with  them,  unless  there 
is  something  in  them  that  is  treasonable, 
seditious,  or  disrespectful  to  Parliament, 
such  Petitions  are  no  breach  of  Frivi- 
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lege.  I  htimbly  submit  to  the  House 
that  if  they  are  asked  to  deal  with  any 
Petition  on  any  other  ground  than  that 
of  Privilege,  the  ordinary  rule  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  observed,  and  Notice 
ought  to  be  g^ven  of  the  intention  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  those 
matters.  This  is  a  very  grave  question, 
because  it  involves  true  Privilege — the 
proper  order  of  the  Business  of  this 
House,  and  the  possibility  of  Members 
being  prepared  to  deal  with  the  questions 
that  are  committed  to  its  attention.  I 
for  one  am  quite  prepared  to  resist  this 
Motion,  because  I  say  there  has  been  no 
breach  of  Privilege  proved ;  and  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  tiie  House  to  examine 
any  Petition  on  other  gprounds  than  a 
breach  of  Privilege,  Notice  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  Member  who  appears  to 
have  presented  it,  and  to  the  House  of 
the  intention  of  some  other  Member  to 
call  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  Pe- 
tition.   

Me.  WHITBREAD  did  not  see  how 
it  was  possible  to  resist  the  Motion  on 
those  grounds.  He  did  not  understand 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire to  admit  that  it  was  his  signature 
attached  to  the  Petitions. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  excuse  me.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  deny  that  my  signature  was 
attached  to  these  Petitions  by  some  one 
claiming  authority  &om  me.  It  is  im- 
possible, without  Notice,  that  I  should 
be  in  that  position. 

Me.  WHITBEEAD  thought  that 
raised  the  question  whether  they  ought 
not  to  adhere  to  the  rule  that  the  Mem- 
ber's name  must  be  attached  to  the 
Petition  he  presents,  and  that  it  must  be 
signed  by  himself,  and  not  by  any  one 
for  him.  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  ought  either  to  say  that 
he  had  himself  signed  the  Petition;  or ,  if 
ho  would  not,  tibey  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged, because  they  had  not  got  the 
signature  of  the  hon.  Member  who  pre- 
sented them,  as  required  by  the  Sessional 
Order  passed  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Session.  He  suggested  last  year,  when 
a  discussion  took  place  on  Petitions  con- 
taining objectionable  language,  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  prescribe, 
once  for  all,  limits  to  the  language  in 
which  any  Petition  might  be  couched. 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  draw 
a  hard-and-fast  line,  and  to  say  that  a 
Petition  which  might  contain  language 


distasteful  to  some  portion  of  the  House 
should  not  be  received.  But  he  also 
stated  that  it  woidd  be  a  dangerous  and 
bad  thing  to  allow  the  Table  of  the 
House  to  be  made  the  vehicle  of  abusive 
and  scandalous  language  by  irrespon- 
sible parties.  He  suggested  that  if  they 
were  to  be  tolerably  liberal  in  the  receipt 
of  Petitions  there  should  be  an  under- 
standing that  if,  after  a  certain  time,  no 
hon.  Member  was  prepared  to  move  on 
those  Petitions,  an  Order  shoidd  be  made 
bytheHousetodischai^ethem.  The  Peti- 
tion in  question  was  one  which  it  would 
be  very  di£&oult  for  any  hon.  Member  to 
present,  as  it  contained  charges  which 
were  of  adreadful  nature,  and  itought  not 
to  lie  oh  the  Table  for  any  length  of  time, 
unless  some  hon.  Member  was  prepared 
to  make  a  Motion  on  it  or  deal  with  it  in 
some  way.  The  Order  of  the  House  re- 
quired that  the  signature  of  the  hon. 
Member  should  be  affixed  by  himself, 
and  that  not  having  been  done,  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  discharge  the 
Petition  on  that  ground  alone. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  Sir,  the  rule  of  the 
House  is,  that  the  language  of  Petitions 
should  be  respectful,  decorous,  and  tem- 
perate, and,  having  read  the  Petition 
in  question  since  I  have  been  in  the 
House,  it  appears  to  me  neither  respect- 
ful, decorous,  nor  temperate.  I  tiiink 
the  House  ought  to  show  its  disapproba- 
tion of  Petitions  couched  in  such  lan- 
guage as  the  one  before  us.  But  I  do 
not  wish  to  dwell  further  on  that  point, 
because  there  is  a  technical  point  before 
us  which  ought  to  guide  us.  The  rule 
that  every  Petition  should  be  authenti- 
cated by  the  signature  of  the  Member 
who  presents  it  is  one  to  which  we  ought 
to  adhere  even  with  severity.  I  do  not 
see  myself  that  there  is  any  mode  by 
which  we  can  secure  the  presentation  of 
Petitions  expressed  in  language  which  is 
respectful,  decorous,  and  temperate  if 
we  do  not  adhere  to  that  rule.  I  shall 
be  prepared,  therefore,  to  support  the 
Motion  that  the  Order  that  this  Peti- 
tion do  lie  on  the  Table  be  dischai^ed. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  begged  to  with- 
draw his  opposition  to  the  Motion  for  this 
reason — that  it  was  no  longer  pretended 
that  it  was  a  question  of  Privilege.  If 
the  House  thought  fit  to  deal  with  Peti- 
tions without  lu)tioe,  he  bowed  to  that 
decision. 

Sm  WILLIAM  ERASER  thought 
some  opportunity  should  be  afforded  the 
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hon.  Member  for  North  WarwiokBhireto 
clear  this  matter  up,  by  Bhowing  dis- 
tinctly that  he  did  not  attach  his  signature 
to  the  Petitions,  or  authorize  it  to  oe  done 
by  any  other  person.  He  would  therefore 
more  the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Sir  William  Fr<uer.) 

Ms.  GATHOBNE  HAEDY  said,  he 
understood  that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  sig^  the  Petitions 
himself,  and  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  he  gave  his  authority  for 
such  signature  or  not.  The  fact  that 
they  were  not  signed  by  himself  was 
sufficient,  and  it  was  on  that  ground 
alone  the  Govemment  supported  the 
Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Orig^al  Question  put,  and  agrttd  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  be  leitk- 
drawn. 

Ordered,  That  the  Order,  That  the  Petition 
from  Broadstaira  [presented  28th  March]  do  lie 
upon  the  Table,  be  read,  and  discharged. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  be  with- 
drawn. 

Ordered,  That  the  Order,  That  the  Petition 
from  Aveburv  Tpresented  31st  Harch]  do  lie 
upon  the  Table,  oe  read,  and  discharged. 

Ordered,  That  the  Petition  be  with- 
drawn. 


CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES  COMMIS- 
SIONERS (IRELAND).— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  If  he  would  state  to 
the  House  how  much  cash,  if  any,  have 
the  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners 
(Ireland)  now  in  hand ;  are  there  any, 
and  what  kind,  of  outistanding  claims 
against  the  fiind  yet  unsettled ;  what  is 
the  description  and  value  of  the  pro- 
perty which  the  Commissioners  have  yet 
undisposed  of;  how  many  days  in  each 
month  for  the  past  twelve  months  did  the 
Commissioners  meet ;  and  what  are  the 
current  expenses  of  the  trust  ? 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH : 
Sir,  the  Church  Temporalities  Com- 
missioners (Ireland)  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  Irish  Government,  and 
Sir  William  Frater 


therefore  my  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
ceedings is  only  derived  from  their  Ee- 
port  for  1875,  lately  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  hon.  Member  will 
find  all  the  information  which  he  desires. 
I  should  therefore  be  sorry  to  deprive 
him  of  the  profit  and  pleaisure  of  reading 
that  Beport  by  making  any  extracts 
from  it  in  order  to  reply  to  his  Question. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  not  alluded 
to  in  tibiat  Beport,  the  number  of  days 
on  which  the  Commissioners  have  met  in 
each  month  for  the  past  12  months.  They 
are  not  bound  by  law,  nor  by  the  re- 
quirements of  their  work,  to  hold  such 
periodical  meetings.  I  believe  they  meet 
as  often  as  is  necessary  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)— KILMAC- 
TH0MA8  W0RKH0U8R— QUESTION. 


Mr.  ABTHXTE  MOOEE  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  he  would 
state  to  the  House  what  is  the  average 
number  of  paupers  in  Eilmacthomas 
"Workhouse;  and,  whether  he  has  con- 
sidered the  advisability  of  amalgamating 
this  union  either  with  one  or  more  of 
the  unions  adjacent? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH : 
Sir,  the  average  daily  number  of  paupers 
in  the  workhouse  alluded  to  during  the 
year  for  which  the  Eetums  are  given  in 
the  last  Annual  Beport  of  the  Local  Qo- 
vemment  Board  was  143.  No  proposal 
has  at  any  time  been  made  to  the  late 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  or  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  amalgamate  this 
Union  with  any  other,  and  therefore  the 
matter  has  not  been  specially  considered. 
But  the  general  question  of  amalgama- 
tion was  thoroughly  considered  in  1857. 

INDIA— THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  FOBSTTH  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  How  aoon 
after  the  Easter  recess  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  make  his  financial  statement  with 
reference  to  the  revenues  of  India  7 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON,  in  re- 
ply, said,  that  so  long  as  the  Indian 
financial  year  ended  on  the  31st  of 
March,  as  the  whole  details  of  the 
accounts  had  to  be  considered  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  it  would 
not  be  possible  under  the  present  syston 
to  introduce  the  Indian  Budget  before 
the  first  week  in  June. 
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out  no  hope  whatever  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
ilemsn  that  we  can  modify  the  regula- 
tion to  which  he  has  called  attention. 


BLEMENTART  EDUCATION  ACT,  1870— 

SCIENCE  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLa 

QUBSTION. 

Sm  EDWARD  WATEIN  asked  the 
Yice  President  Ot  the  Oouncil,  If  the 
Ctevemment  intend  to  modify  the  recent 
Tegulation  by  which  the  children  in  ele- 
mentary schools  are  virtually  deprived 
of  instruction  in  scientifio  subjects,  be- 
cause no  child  (according  to  the  Minute) 
in  an  elementary  school  shall  be  pre- 
sented for  ezaminatioa  in  any  scien- 
tific subject  until  he  (or  she)  has 
passed  the  sixth  standard — a  sttoidard 
which  comparatively  few  children  pass, 
£)rwantof  the  ability  to  remain  long 
enough  at  school ;  and,  whether,  if  a 
child,  not  having  passed  the  standard, 
should  actually  leave  school,  it  might  be 
allowed,  under  the  Minute,  to  join 
science  classes  and  be  presented  for 
examination  ? 

VisooTJifT  SANDON:  Sir,  the  regula- 
tion by  which  children  in  public  element- 
ary schools  who  have  not  passed  the  Sixth 
Standard  cannot  be  presented  for  exami- 
nation in  the  Science  Classes  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  was  introduced  into 
the  Code  of  last  year,  and  has  therefore 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
There  is  no  change  this  year.  As  to 
children  who  have  not  entered  public 
elementary  schools,  or  who  have  left 
them,  the  Code  in  no  way  affects  their 
position,  and,  if  they  think  fit,  they  may 
present  themselves  for  examination  in 
Science  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
As  to  children  in  public  elementary 
schools,  I  would  call  the  hon.  Member's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
presented  in  Standards  IV.  V.  and  IV., 
can  also  take  up  in  those  schools  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  think  I  may  properly  call 
Science  subjects — Mathematics,  Mecha- 
nics, Animal  Physiology,  Physical  Gteo- 
graphy,  and  Botany,  for  which  payments 
are  made  under  the  Code.  I  consider  it 
most  undesirable  that  children  of  the 
early  age  of  those  who  attend  our  public 
elementary  schools,  few  of  whom  are 
more  than  12  or  13  years  of  age,  should 
attempt  to  pick  up  a  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  scientific  subjects  of  a  more 
advanced  kiad  than  those  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  Code,  until  they  have 
received  a  solid  foundation  of  ordinary 
education  such  as  is  provided  by  the 
Sixth  Standard.    I,  therefore,  can  h(dd 


PERr— CREW  OF  THE  "  TALISMAN." 
QUESTION. 

Db.  CAMERON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  any  fkirther  news  has  been 
received  at  the  Foreign  Office  concerning 
the  murder  of  the  first  mate  of  the 
"  Talisman  "  in  prison  at  Callao ;  and, 
whether  any  information  has  been  re- 
ceived concemine  an  assault  with  a  knife 
described  in  a  letter  ftova.  the  second 
mate  of  the  "Talisman,"  as  having  been 
made  upon  three  prisoners  (a  native  and 
two  British  subjects)  confined  in  the 
same  cell  with  him,  by  a  drunken  prison 
corporal  on  Simday  the  20th  of  last 
February  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  no  communica- 
tion of  any  importance  has  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Foreign  Office  with  regard 
to  the  murder  of  the  first  mate  of  the 
Talisman.  The  only  communication 
which  has  been  received  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  hon.  Member  and  the 
friends  of  the  mate.  With  regard  to 
the  second  part  of  the  Question  no  in- 
formation has  been  received  of  the  nature 
alleged. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION    (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT— THE  SCOTCH  EDUCATION 
CODE,   1876.— QUESTION. 

Me.  MACKINTOSH  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the '  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Education,  Whether  the 
Scottish  Education  Code,  ordered  by 
Law  to  lie  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
during  one  month  to  afford  opportunity 
for  amendment  and  discussion,  was  not 
this  year  presented  "in  dummy,"  and 
allowed  to  remain  inaccessible  to  Mem- 
bers for  24  days  after  its  nominal 
presentation ;  and,  whether  he  will  un- 
dertake that  it  shall  in  future  be  laid 
u]^on  the  Table  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form 
within  the  time  specified  by  Law. 

ViscoTJirr  SANDON :  Sir,  the  Scotch 
Education  Code  was  presented  this  year 
according  to  usage  in  dummy;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  owing  to  accidental 
circumstances,  a  longer  time  than  ordi- 
nary elapsed,  to  my  regret,  before  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members.  I 
quite  agree  that  it  is  essential  that  hon. 
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Members  shonld  have  the  full  month  at 
their  disposal  within  which  to  raise  ob- 
jections to  the  Code,  and  I  should  think 
it  very  wrong  that  delays  in  printing  the 
document  should  in  any  way  curtail  the 
rights  of  the  House.  We  have  the 
power  of  altering  the  Code  by  Minute 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and,  if  any  hon. 
Member  wishes  to  raise  objections  to  it 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  within  a  rea- 
sonable period,  I  should  not  think  of 
opposing  the  discussion  in  this  instance, 
on  the  ground  that  the  strict  limit  of 
time  had  elapsed.  By  saying  that,  how- 
ever, I  must  beg  to  be  (Hstinctly  under- 
stood as  erpressing  no  opinion  whatever 
as  to  the  hon.  Member's  proposal  to 
make  a  Gk)vemment  grant  for  teaching 
Gaelic  in  certain  Scotdi  schools. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA— THE  TREATY 
OP  "WASHINGTON.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  he  has  seen  the  telegram  &om 
Canada  to  the  effect  that  in  a  debate  in 
the  Dominion  Parliament  on  the  Wash- 
ington Treaty — 

"  Hr.  Mackenzie,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the 
coarse  of  hia  speech  on  the  auhject,  said  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  an  enlightened 
execution  of  the  Treaty  from  the  United  States, 
since  they  refused  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  num- 
ber of  articles  the  free  entry  of  -which  had  been 
stipulated  by  the  Treaty.  The  United  States 
also  failed  to  enforce  free  navigation  of  the 
canals.  He  therefore  advised  the  Canadian  mer- 
chants to  pay  the  duties  demanded  on  the  articles 
in  question  under  protest,  and  to  appeal  to  their 
Government  for  protection  of  their  rights  and 
interests.  Sir  John  Macdonald  concurred  with 
the  Premier  that  the  construction  placed  upon 
the  Treaty  by  the  American  Government  was 
most  unsatisfactory.' ' 

whether  this  is  correct ;  whether  it  is 
also  correct  that  the  United  States  Go- 
vernment is  interposing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  meeting  of  the  Fisheries 
Commission ;  and,  what  course  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  taking  to  pro- 
tect Canadian  interests  imder  Treaty 
with  the  United  States  ? 

Me.  BOUUKE  :  Sir,  we  have  no  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  details  of 
the  debate  in  question  other  than  that 
contained  in  The  Taints'  telegram.  There 
have  been  differences  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty 
on  the  points  referred  to,  and  Sir 
Edward  Thornton  has  been  instructed 
to  make  representations  to  the  United 

VUtomtt  Sandon 


States  Government  upon  them,  and  com- 
munications are  stilT  being  exchanged. 
As  to  the  second  part  of  the  Question,  I 
feel  that  this  is  hardly  the  way  in  which 
to  speak  of  the  attitude  of  a  friendly 
Gt)vemment  on  a  pending  question.  De- 
lays have  arisen  from  various  causes  in 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission ;  but 
it  would  be  manifestly  inexpedient  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  explanation  at  the 
present  time.  Her  Majesty's  Cktvem- 
ment  are  not  unmindful  of  the  important 
question  involved,  and  will  not  fail  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  proper  for  the 
protection  of  Canadian  interests. 

Me.  E.  JENKINS  gave  Notice  that  he 
would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  call- 
ing attention  to  the  subject,  and  would 
move — that  the  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  Canada  had  been  dilatoiy  and 
injurious. 

FISHERIES  (IRELAND)— TRAWLING 

VESSELS  IN  GALWAY  BAY. 

dUKSTION. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  To  state  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  held  in  1872  on  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  trawling  vessels 
within  the  Bay  of  Qalway ;  and,  whe- 
ther any  steps  have  been  taken  since  its 
conclusion,  by  the  authorities  in  Ireland, 
with  reference  to  the  question  then  in 
dispute? 

SiE  MICHAEL  mCKS -BEACH: 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  held  in  1 872 
was  that  the  Inspectors  of  Fisheries  de- 
cided to  institute  a  series  of  experiments 
in  Galway  Bay,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
precise  effects  of  the  use  of  trawling  ves- 
sels upon  the  fisheries  there.  These  ^- 
periments  were  carried  out  by  the  In- 
spectors with  the  aid  of  the  Coastguard. 
They  necessarily  took  some  time,  and 
were  further  delayed  by  a  Coastguard 
officer  who  had  been  particularly  active 
on  the  subject  having  been  transferred 
to  another  station.  The  Inspectors  have 
not  yet,  I  believe,  taken  any  final  steps 
on  the  question,  but  I  am  now  in  oom- 
munioation  with  them  upon  it. 

POST  OFFICE— PARLIAMENTARY  ■ 
PAPERS  AND  BLUE  BOOKS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  M'LAEEN  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  Whether  it  oould  be 
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arranged  to  issue  a  Treasury  Order, 
authorising  the  Postmaster  Qeneral  to 
conTey,  free  of  postage,  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  his  own  copy  of  the 
Blue  Books  and  other  Parliamentary 
Papers  to  such  persons  and  places  as  he 
might  address  them  to,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  Post  Office  authorities 
should  not  be  bound  to  forward  them 
except  at  such  times  as  might  be  found 
most  convenient  for  the  departmental 
arrangements  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said,  he 
must  remind  the  hon.  Member  and  the 
House  that  some  years  ago  the  privilege 
of  &anking  letters  was  withdrawn  from 
Members,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
the  postage  of  letters  to  their  constituents. 
The  duty  of  conveying  letters  was  pri- 
xaarily  the  first  duty  of  the  Post  Office, 
and  the  presence  of  bulky  matters,  such 
as  Parliamentary  Papers  and  Blue  Books, 
•was  exceedingly  inconvenient,and  tended 
to  delay  the  transmission  of  mails.  He 
should  also  say  that  any  new  duty  im- 
posed upon  a  public  Department,  such 
as  the  conveyance  of  such  bulky  matters, 
tended  to  increase  the  chaises  of  the 
Department.  Accordingly,  aner  a  due 
consideration  of  the  case,  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  recommend 
that  such  books  and  papers  should  be 
conveyed  free  of  charge  by  the  Post 
Office. 


THE    "MISTLETOE"    COLLISION— RE- 
POET  OF  COUET  OF  INQUIRT. 

QITSSTIONS. 

Me.  GOSCHEN  wished  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  a  Question 
in  reference  to  the  Papers  produced  on 
the  subject  of  the  loss  of  the  MiHlttoe. 
In  explanation  of  the  Question,  he  begged 
leave  to  state  that  the  Papers  produced 
idid  not  contain  the  report  or  proceedings 
of  the  Court  of  Inquiry.  They  contained 
only  the  letters  of  the  officers  giving  ex- 
planations and  the  decision  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. He  should  like  to  ask  Whether, 
looking  to  the  impossibility  of  adequately 
discussing  the  M!otion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow,  without  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  facts  being  before  the  House, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would 
undertake  that  the  Beport  of  the  pro- 
ceedings should  be  produced  and  deli- 
vered to  Members  before  the  Motion  was 
brought  forward  ? 

YOL.  COXXVin.    [thtop  series.] 


Mb.  HUNT:  I  beg  to  say  that  the 
Beport  was  designedly  omitted  from  the 
Papers  laid  before  tbe  House,  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  always  been  consi- 
dered undesirable,  on  grounds  of  public 
policy,  to  produce  the  Beports  of  Courts 
of  Inquiry,  either  military  or  naval.  I 
have  ascertained  that  there  is  no  prece- 
dent for  producing  such  Beports,  and 
it  is  on  &at  ground,  and  not  because 
there  is  any  wish  to  keep  back  any- 
thing in  the  present  Beport,  that  the 
Paper  was  not  included  in  those  already 
presented  to  Parliament. 

Mb.  ANDEBSON  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  loss  of  the  Mittletoe  was  not  among 
the  Papers  asked  for  and  promised  by 
him? 

Me.  HUNT :  No,  Sir. 


INLAND   EEVENIJE— PUBLIC   HEALTH 
ACT,  1876— THE  PROXY  STAMP. 

Me.  COOPE  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Whether 
in  the  election  for  members  of  Local 
Boards  owners  of  property  residing  out 
of  the  district,  who  ate  entitled  to  vote 
by  proxy  under  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1875,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
10«.  stamp  to  be  affixed  to  tiieir  proxy 
papers ;  and,  whether,  if  so,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  any  steps  to  remove  this 
burden  ? 

Me.  SCLATEB-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Inland 
Bevenue  Commissioners,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  proxy  to  vote  for  an  owner  in 
the  election  of  a  Local  Board  required  a 
10<.  stamp,  and  that  applied  equally  to 
owners  resident  and  non-resident  in  a 
district ;  but  an  appointment  once  made 
did  not  require  to  be  renewed  so  long 
as  the  name  of  the  proxy  remained  on 
the  register.  Whether  the  impost  could 
be  removed  was  a  question  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 


PEIMART  EDUCATION— LEGISLATION 
QUESTION. 

LoBD  FBANCIS  HEBYEY  asked 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Whe- 
ther he  can  now  state  how  soon  after 
the  Easter  Becess  he  will  be  able  to 
introduce  the  Government  measure  deal- 
ing with  Primary  Education  ? 
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VisooTjNT  SANDON:  I  have  every 
hope,  Sir,  unless  unforeseen  circum- 
stances should  occur,  of  being  able  to 
introduce  the  Government  Bill  with  re- 
spect to  Primary  Education  in  the  first 
or  second  week  of  May.  I  may  mention, 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  Gk)vemment 
measure  was  ready  for  introduction  to 
the  House  at  the  beg^ning  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  that  we  have  only  re&ained 
from  bringing  it  forward  because  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  Public  Business  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  crowding  the  Paper 
with  Government  Business. 


PAKLIAMENT— PUBLIC  PETITIONS 

FEOM  A  FOREIGN  TOWN— BOULOGNE 

SUE  MER  (BRITISH  CONSULATE). 

BESOLUTION. 

A  Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Boulogne 
BUT  Mer  relative  to  the  British  Consu- 
late in  that  Town  having  been  oSerod 
to  be  presented, — 

Mr.  speaker  said :  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House  that  yesterday 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  South 
Warwickshire  (Sir  Eardley  WDmot) 
offered  a  Petition  to  this  House  irom 
Inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boulogne 
sur  Mer,  in  France,  and  upon  the  hon. 
Baronet  presenting  the  Petition  I  de- 
murred to  the  acceptance  of  it  because 
I  doubted  whether  there  was  any  pre- 
cedent for  the  reception  of  a  Petition 
from  any  foreign  town  ;  and  I  asked  for 
time  to  consider  that  question.  I  have 
now  to  state  to  the  House  that  I  have 
searched  for  precedents  in  this  matter, 
and  I  have  found  one,  and  one  only, 
which  I  will  now  proceed  to  read  ,to  the 
House.    It  is  as  follows : — 

"  17th  February,  1831.— Lord  John  Russell 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  inhahitants  of 
Crete,  complainiiig  of  their  suffering  under  the 
Turkish  Goyemment  in  that  island. 

"Mr.  Speaker  said  that  a  very  important 
qnestion  was  suggested  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
—namely,  -whether  petitions  from  persons  who 
owed  neither  allegiance  to,  nor  could  claim  the 
protection  of,  this  country  could  be  receiyed. 
The  object  of  the  petitioners  was,  to  obtain  the 
interference  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  to 
protect  them  from  the  miseries  under  which 
they  were  at  the  present  moment  labouring. 
Was  this  a  petition  at  all  ?  and,  if  so,  was  it  not 
a  petition  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  solely  P 
The  Petition  did  not  appear  to  contain  any  mat- 
ter which  brought  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  commenced '  Honour- 


able Sin,'  and  stated,  that  '  On  the  renowned 

English  people,  the  lovers  of  liberty,  the  patitms 
and  protectors  of  the  injured,  the  Cretans  placed 
their  last  hope  of  salyation,  looking  up  to  tkea, 
for  the  adyocaoy  of  the  cause  of  Crete.'  It  was 
clear  that  the  Petition  could  not  be  received  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  an  address  to 
the  English  nation.  PetitioD.  withdrawn.  (De- 
cision of  Mr.  Speaker  Manners  Sutton.)" — 
13  Sttiuard,u.  664.6.] 

I  think  it  right  to  observe  to  the  House 
that  it  appears  that  this  Petition  was 
not  received,  mainly  upon  the  ground 
that  the  Petition  related  to  a  matter  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  have  further  to  observe 
that  the  Petition  from  Boulogne  offered 
to  the  House  yesterday  by  the  hon. 
B'aronet  refers  to  a  matter  quite  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  House.  The 
Petitioners  pray  that  the  Consulate  in 
that  town  shoiud  remain  a  Consulate, 
and  should  not  become,  as  proposed,  a 
vice  Consulate.  I  submit  to  the  House 
that,  if  the  House  thinks  fit  to  receive, 
as  an  act  of  grace,  a  Petition  from  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Boulogne — 
many  of  whom  appear  to  be  British  sub- 
jects— upon  such  a  matter,  it  may  be 
received  upon  the  ground  that  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  Petition  refers  to  a 
question  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
House.  I  may  observe  that,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  House  receives  Petitions 
from  all  British  subjects  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  it  receives  also  Petitions 
from  foreigners  resident  within  the  do- 
minions of  the  Queen ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  Petition  being  received 
from  the  inhabitants  of  a  foreign  town, 
such  as  the  Petition  offered  to  this  House 
yesterday.  It  relates,  as  I  have  already 
said,  to  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  House;  but,  in  the  absence  of 
any  precedent,  it  will  be  for  the  House 
to  determine  whether  it  may  fitly  be 
received. 

Mb.  DISBAELI  :  Sir,  the  House  is 
always  jealous  of  restrictions  on  the 
right  of  petitioning,  and  I  trust  that 
that  is  a  feeling  and  a  principle  which 
wiU  always  guide  the  House.  You,  Sir, 
have  reminded  us  accurately  that  all 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  foreign  coun- 
tries have  the  right  to  petition,  and  all 
foreigners  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
have  also  such  a  right.  The  precedent 
which  you  have  quoted  is  one  which 
has  no  affinity  to  me  Petition  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Boulogne.  We  should  re- 
collect that  at  this  time,  when  the  rela- 
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tioQS  betwBffii  the  people  of  this  coantrj 
and  foieign  ooontries  are  so  intimate,  the 
reftiBal  of  this  act  of  grace  to  foreigners, 
when  tiie  matter  is  within  the  jiirisdio- 
tion  of  the  House,  might  be  disadran- 
tageons  to  the  public  interests.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  course  we  ought  to 
take  is  to  receive  this  Petition.  I  be- 
lieve that,  certainly,  as  an  act  of  courtesy 
and  grace,  and  also  as  a  precedent,  it  will 
be  advantageous.  I  therefore  move  that 
the  Petition  be  received. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  Petition  of  '  Inhabitant*  of  Bou- 
logne suT  Mer  lelative  to  the  British  Consulate 
in  that  Town'  do  lie  upon  the  Table." — (ifr. 
Ditrotli.) 

Ma.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  a  question  on  which,  at 
any  rate,  it  seems  desirable  that  we 
should  not  proceed  with  haste.  I  do  not 
know.  Sir,  whether  I  have  collected  with 
perfect  accuracy  the  effect  of  what  has 
fallen  from  you ;  but  I  understand  the 
case  to  be  this — that  on  the  surface  of 
the  matter  there  appears  to  be  a  prece- 
dent against  the  reception  of  a  Petition 
from  foreigners  resident  in  foreign 
countries ;  but  that,  upon  the  examina- 
tion which  you  have  been  g^d  enough 
to  make,  it  seems  there  are  circumstances 
of  difference  in  the  case,  which  you  have 
made  known  to  us,  sufficient  to  show 
that  we  are  not  bound  by  that  precedent. 
I  imagine  the  effect  of  that  to  be — giving 
full  force  to  the  judgment  you  have  pro- 
nounced— ^that  while  there  is  no  prece- 
dent to  require  us  to  decline  to  receive 
the  Petition,  tiiere  is  certainly  no  prece- 
dent which  would  bind  us  to  receive  it ; 
that  the  question  is  one  entirely  new, 
and  really  amounts  to  this — whether  we 
shall  now  make  a  precedent  in  favour  of 
receiving  Petitions  from  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  Power  not  resident  within  the 
British  dominions.  There  seems  to  be 
three  classes  of  persons  ftom  whom  we 
receive  Petitions.  In  the  first  place,  all 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  residing  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  Empire,  which  is 
the  simplest  of  aU  the  three  cases.  Of 
their  right  to  petition  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  second  is  the  case  of 
British  subjects  reBidinp;  beyond  tiie 
limits  of  the  British  Empire.  That  also 
appears  to  follow  naturally  out  of  their 
relations  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
because  these  persons,  though  tempo- 
rarily non-resident,  or  even  if  perma- 


nently non-resident,  are  in  no  respect 
dismissed  from  tiieir  allegiance.  All  our 
rights  over  them  exist  and  remain  intact ; 
and,  oonsequentiy,  all  their  rights  in 
relation  to  us,  as  they  are  doing  nothing 
illegitimate  to  us,  would  be  held  to  remain 
intact  also.  Then,  thirdly,  there  is  the 
case  mentioned  by  the  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man  opposite,  of  foreigners  resident 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire. 
I  understand  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  Petitions  from  such  foreigners. 
That  likewise  appears  to  me  to  be  a  per- 
fectiy  clear  case  m  point  of  principle ;  for 
such  foreigners,  living  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  laws,  apart  altogether  from 
what  they  may  continue  to  owe  to  their 
own  country,  owe  for  the  time  temporary 
allegiance  to  this  country.  I  agree  that 
there  is  force,  as  an  appeal  to  feeling  in 
the  consideration  mentioned  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman,  that  it  is  desirable  to 
perform  any  act  of  grace  or  courtesy 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  foreign 
countries,  provided  we  can  perform  it 
without  apprehension  of  probable  future 
difficulties  in  consequence  of  our  act.  I 
recollect,  in  one  instance  during  my 
official  experience,  having  received  a 
memorial  from  a  large  number  of  wine 
growers  in  France.  I  did  not  feel  any 
difficulty  whatever  as  a  Member  of  the 
Executive  Government  in  answering  that 
memorial ;  but'  that  is  a  very  different 
question  from  that  now  before  us.  Tou 
have  stated,  Sir,  that  this  is  a  matter 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  I  perfecUy  understand 
the  sense  of  those  words  is,  that  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  this  House  is  perfectly 
free  to  act  if  it  thinks  fit.  Whether  there 
should  be  a  Consulate  or  a  vice-Consulate 
is  a  matter  on  which  the  House,  if  it 
thinks  fit,  may  claim  to  g^ve  an  opinion, 
by  address  or  otherwise.  At  the  same 
time,  I  would  observe,  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  a  Petition  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
received  we  have  not,  in  the  first  place, 
those  means  of  examining  or  inquiring 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Petition  was  prepared,  or  of  dealing 
with  it  upon  its  merits,  which  we  would 
have  in  respect  to  all  Petitions  proceeding 
from  our  own  fellow-subjects,  because 
we  have  no  rights  over  the  parties  who 
present  them.  In  the  next  place,  I  am 
rather  struck  bythe  nature  of  the  Petition. 
This  is  a  Petition  to  the  effect  that  some 
measure  which  I  presume  has  been  con- 
templated by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
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for  the  reduction  of  a  Consulate  to  a 
•vice-Consulate — very  properly  suggested 
by  the  vigilant  zeal  of  Uie  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  whom  I  see  in  his  place — 
may  not  be  carried  into  effect.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  there  is  some  danger  in  giving 
encouragement  to  Petitions  of  this  par- 
ticular description ;  because  I  can 
imagine  it  to  be  possible — although,  of 
course,  I  have  no  Knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  present  case — that  some  one 
whom  Her  Majesty's  Government  in- 
tended to  make  a  vice-Consul  might  be 
possessed — and,  perhaps,  very  properly 
— of  BO  high  a  sense  of  his  own  merits 
as  to  think  it  would  be  much  better  that 
he  should  be  made  a  Consul,  and  there- 
fore would  make  use  of  his  influence  in 
a  foreign  town  to  get  signatures  to  a 
Petition  to  be  presented  to  this  House 
praying  that  it  might  be  a  Consulate 
instead  of  a  vice-Consulate — or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  might  be  a  Consul  instead 
of  a  vice-Consul.  There  may  be  some 
danger,  I  think,  of  Petitions  of  this  kind 
being  got  up;  but,  independently  of 
that,  I  am  very  reluctant  to  come  with 
haste  to  any  affirmative  decision  on  this 
matter.  I  cannot  escape  from  the  idea 
that  there  are  possibilities  of  serious 
inconveniences  involved  in  the  reception 
of  Petitions  from  the  subjects  of  a  foreign 
Power.  We  have  no  rights  over  them ; 
they  have  no  relations  to  us.  Courtesy 
and  grace  are  excellent  things ;  but  the 
right  of  petitioning  has  nothing  to  do 
with  courtesy  or  grace.  It  is  a  security 
for  the  discharge  of  mutual  rights 
and  mutual  obligations.  I  think  that 
if  we  heard  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Dover  were  petitioning  the  French 
Legislative  Chambers,  as  Englishmen 
we  should  not  much  approve  of  it,  and 
should  not  like  to  see  the  example 
followed.  I  do  not  now  wish  to  give  a 
final  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  if  we 
were  called  upon  to  give  a  final  opinion 
now,  I  should  give  it  reluctantly.  We 
should  keep  on  safe  ground.  I  do  not 
see  any  principle  leading  us  to  pronounce 
an  affirmative  decision  on  the  matter; 
and  if  the  question  were  to  be  decided 
now,  my  disposition  would  be  to  decline 
to  receive  the  Petition. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNEES :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  classed  among  the 
Petitions  that  ought  properly  to  be  re- 
ceived by  this  House  Petitions  sent  by 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  temporarily  re- 
siding abroad ;  and  that  is  precisely  the 

Mr.  Gladitone 


case  in  regard  to  this  Petition.  There 
are  numerous  signatures  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  residing  in  Boulogne 
attached  to  the  Petition,  and  therefore, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  it  ought  to  be  received. 
There  are  also  signatures  of  certain 
French  subjects,  and  to  those  the  objec- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
be  rather  appUed ;  but  it  would  be  an 
act  of  discourtesy  to  strike  out  a  number 
of  signatures  from  a  Petition  sent  by 
those  who  are  imquestionably  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty,  petitioning  this  House 
on  matters  most  germane  to  their  inte- 
rests and  feelings.  Therefore,  I  should 
say,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  better 
to  accept  the  Petition  as  it  stands. 

SiE  EAEDLEY  WTLMOT,  having 
presented  the  Petition,  wished  to  explain 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  were  these — 
For  a  long  time  there  had  been  a  British 
Consulate,  but  it  was  reduced  to  a  vice- 
Consulate,  and  the  object  of  the  Peti- 
tioners was  to  restore  the  office  to  its 
former  rank.  A  great  many  English 
people  resided  in  Boulogne,  which  was 
a  town  increasing  rapidly  in  impor- 
tance. One-half  of  the  imports,  amount- 
ing altogether  to  £35,000,000  sterling, 
from  France  to  this  country,  and  one- 
third  of  the  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  France,  passed  through 
Boulogne,  and  a  new  quay — the  Quai 
Napoleon — had  been  opened,  affording 
very  superior  accommodation  to  every 
class  of  ships ;  and  the  Petitioners  felt 
that  the  dignity  of  this  country  was  not 
adequately  represented  by  a  vice-Con- 
sulate in  such  an  important  town. 

Mk.  GLADSTONE  :  I  addressed  the 
House  under  an  entirely  fcJee  appre- 
hension that  this  was  a  Petition  &om 
foreigners.  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to 
treat  it  as  being  vitiated  by  the  presence 
of  a  certain  number  of  foreign  signa- 
tures. Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  state  to  the  House  the  nature 
of  the  Petition. 

Me.  SPEAKER:  When  the  hon. 
Baronet  presented  this  Petition  yester- 
day, I  particularly  asked  him  whether  it 
was  from  British  residents  in  Boulc^e. 
Had  he  answered  in  the  affirmative,  I 
should  have  made  no  objection  to  the 
reception  of  the  Petition  ;  but  the  hon. 
Baronet  read  the  heading — "  The  bumble 
Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Boulogne-sur- 
Mer,  in  France ;"  and  upon  that,  I  de- 
murred to  its  being  received,  upon  the 
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ground  that  it  was  from  the  inhabitants 
of  a  foreign  town.  The  hon.  Baronet 
stated  that  it  was  signed  largely — and 
on  the  face  of  the  Petition  it  appeared 
to  he  so — by  British  residents;  hut  I 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  regard  a 
Petition  with  that  formal  heading,  as  a 
Petition  from  inhabitants  of  Boulogne- 
8ur-Mer. 

Mb.  DODSON  said,  they  were  placed 
in  s  position  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
carenil  howtheyacted.  ThePetition  came 
from  the  inhabitants  of  a  French  town, 
and  was  largely  signed  by  French  names. 
The  first  name  subscribed  to  it  was  that 
of  a  Frenchman,  who  described  himself 
as  Mayor  of  Boulogne.  No  doubt,  there 
•were  English  names  to  the  Petition,  but 
they  had  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
English  Petitioners  were  not  naturalized 
French  subjects.  At  all  events,  the  Pe- 
tition emanated  from  a  foreign  town, 
and  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  re- 
ception of  such  a  Petition,  although 
there  was  no  precedent  the  other  way. 
Under  the  circumstances,  he  could  not 
but  think  that  the  best  course  to  pursue 
would  be  to  send  the  Petition  to  a  Com- 
mittee, who  would  search  for  precedents 
and  report  to  the  House  on  the  subject. 

Sm  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF 
thought  it  woxild  be  a  most  dangerous 
precedent  to  allow  the  Petition  to  be  re- 
ceived without  further  inquiry.  He  could 
conceive  nothing  more  compromising  to 
our  relations  with  foreign  countries 
than  to  allow  inhabitants  of  them  to 
appeal  to  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons. Circumstances  were  possible  under 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a  foreign  town 
might  appeal  to  that  House  against  an 
eu^  of  legislation  which  was  desired  by 
their  own  Government.  For  instance,  a 
treaty  of  extradition  might  have  been 
signed,  requiring  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  be  passed  in  consequence,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  some  town  in  France  or 
Germany,  or  anywhere  else,  might  object 
to  such  a  law  being  made,  and  appeal 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  there- 
fore agreed  in  the  view  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Chester,  that 
an  opportunity  for  deliberation  should 
be  given  before  the  Petition  was  re- 
ceived.       

Me.  LOWE  :  Wo  seem  to  be  a  little 
at  issue  as  to  whether  this  is  really  and 
substantially  a  French,  or  an  English 
Petition.  I  would  venture  to  submit 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  refer  the 


Petition  to  the  Committee  on  Petitions, 
to  report  to  us  as  to  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  Petition.  We  have  not  the  facts 
before  us  which  it  is  necessary  we  should 
have  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  We  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  is  a  French  or  an  English  Peti- 
tion. The  initiatory  names  appear  to 
be  French,  and  other  names  appear  to  be 
English.  Before  we  came  to  a  decision, 
we  ought  to  have  before  us  the  report 
of  our  own  Committee  on  the  subject. 

Lord  EGBERT  MONTAGU  asked, 
whether  a  Petition  would  not  have  to  be 
received  and  lie  upon  the  Table,  before 
it  could  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Petitions  ? 

Me.  8PEAKEE :  Any  Petition  to  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Petitions, 
or  any  other  Committee  of  the  House, 
must  first  be  received  by  this  House. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  that  the  pre- 
cedent they  were  about  to  set  would  have 
an  interesting,  if  not  an  important,  aspect 
in  reference  to  a  large  number  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  He  had  seen  it 
stated  in  the  public  prints  that  a  Pe- 
tition to  that  House,  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment, was  being  very  largely  signed — 
indeed,  it  was  said  that  it  would  bear 
the  signatures  of  3,000,000  of  Irishmen, 
now  citizens  of  the  United  States — pray- 
ing for  the  release  of  the  political  pri- 
soners. He  mentioned  the  fact  in  order 
that  the  House  might  see  what  was 
before  them  if  they  made  a  precedent 
by  receiving  the  Petition  under  con- 
sideration. 

SiE  WILLIAM  FEASEE  said,  that 
it  was  not  easy  for  hon.  Members  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  House  to  catch  every 
word  that  was  uttered  at  the  upper  end, 
but  he  agreed  with  those  hon.  Members 
who  held  that  they  were  in  danger  of 
establishing  a  precedent  which  would 
lead  to  complications  practically  un- 
limited. Eeligious  Petitions  in  large 
numbers  would  flow  in  from  Continental 
States,  and  other  evils  would  arise.  Ho 
therefore  hoped  the  Petition  would  not 
be  accepted  without  consideration,  and 
at  all  events,  without  consulting  the 
tribunal  which  generally  inquired  into 
these  subjects. 

Me.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  said,  the 
Petition  now  in  course  of  signature  in 
the  United  States  was  to  be  presented 
not  to  Parliament,  but  to  Congress,  on 
behalf  of  an  imprisoned  American  citi- 
zen.    It  was  necessary  to  correct  the 
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statement  of  tbe  hon.  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  Sullivan)  in  that  respect,  lest  what 
he  had  said  should  deter  the  House  ftam 
acting  on  the  su^^gestion  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  Speaker  had  made  an 
observation  which  afforded  a  sufficient 
protection  against  any  possible  danger 
in  future,  for  he  had  pointed  out  that 
the  Petition  referred  to  a  subject  over 
which  the  House  had  special  jurisdic- 
tion. The  cases  in  which  thej  were 
likely  to  be  appealed  to  by  foreign 
citizens  on  matters  over  which  tiie  House 
had  jurisdiction  must  be  very  few  indeed. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  delaying  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  in  assenting  on 
Sounds  of  courtesy  and  grace  to  the 
otion  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mb.  CAETWEIGHT  said,  that  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  who  has 
just  spoken  supplied  further  reasons  for 
doubting  the  expediency  of  receiving 
the  Petition.  Aldiough  the  Petition  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  Sullivan)  might  not  be  intended  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  no 
reason,  if  this,  as  he  thought,  dangerous 
precedent  were  to  be  established,  why 
another  Petition  should  not  be  got  up  in 
America  and  addressed  to  the  House. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nor Power)  had  said  nothing  in  proof  of 
his  allegation  that  there  were  few  ques- 
tions beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  on  which  foreigners  were  likely 
to  address  it.  He  beheved  there  were 
many  such  questions  which  might  crop 
up  any  day.  He  would  refer  to  only  one. 
They  had  heard  of  a  proposal  to  appoint 
an  English  Commissioner  with  reference 
to  the  finances  of  Egypt.  Was  it  im- 
possible that  the  merchants  of  Alex- 
andria should  get  up  a  Petition  to  the 
House  on  that  subject ;  and  if  this  Pe- 
tition were  received  how  could  they 
refuse  to  entertain  a  Petition  of  the  kind 
which  he  suggested  ?  In  such  a  case, 
there  was  no  knowing  what  dangers  it 
might  lead  to.  The  precedent  would,  in 
his  mind,  be  a  very  doubtful  one,  and 
ought  not  to  be  set  without  due  delibe- 
ration. 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY:  The 
discussion  which  has  taken  place  upon 
the  subject  shows  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  hon. 
Members  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued  upon  this  occasion,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  right  hon.  Priend  will  agree 
with  those  who  have   spoken,    at  all 

Mr.  O*  Connor  Power 


events,  in  thinking  that  in  regard  to  an 
act  of  grace  to  a  foreign  town  the  House 
should  be  imanimous,  and  that  we  should 
have  no  division.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  very  grave  question  may  arise  as  to 
whether  it  is  right,  in  consideration  of 
our  diplomatic  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries, that  we  should  receive  a  Petition 
from  a  foreign  town  or  country  without 
knowing  whether  their  Ambassador  in 
this  country  is  acquainted  with  what 
they  have  done,  or  has  sanctioned  it. 
As  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who 
have  been  in  office  will  remember,  in  deal- 
ing with  a  foreign  subject  we  always 
take  care  that  he  approaches  us  through 
his  Ambassador,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
subject  well  worthy  of  consideration.  I 
would  therefore  suggest  that  my  right 
hon.  Priend  should  withdraw  the  Motion 
he  has  made,  so  that  we  may  move  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  iSaa  question, 
and  report  upon  it. 

Mb.  DISSAELI  :  As  there  seems  to 
exist  in  the  House  some  doubt  and  great 
anxiety  not  to  have  any  division  of 
opinion,  I  will  withdraw  the  Motion  I 
have  made,  and  avail  myself  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  right  hon.  Priend. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY :  I  think 
the  best  way  wUl  be  to  give  Notice  that 
on  Monday  a  Motion  wiu  be  made  for  a 
Committee  to  which  this  Petition  can  be 
referred. 

SUPPLY.    COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

PTTBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT,  1868. 
RESOLUTION. 

Me.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGES8EN 
in  rising  to  call  attention  to  certain  de- 
fects in  the  "  Public  Schools  Act,  1868," 
and  the  position  of  assistant  masters 
under  that  Act ;  and  to  move — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  he  appointed  to  con- 
sider whether  any  alteration  is  desiTHble  in  tlie 
existing  relations  between  the  GoTeming  Bodies, 
Head  Masters,  and  Assistant  Masters  of  the 
seven  schools  under  the  operation  of  that  Act," 

said,  he  hoped  be  should  be  acquitted 
by  the  House  and  the  Gkivemmeut  of 
any  disrespect  or  want  of  courtesy  for 
not  having  postponed  his  Motion.    He 
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should  have  done  that  readily,  if  there 
had  been  any  general  expression  of  a 
desire  fhat  he  should  do  so.  So  far, 
howeT&r,  from  that  being  the  case,  he 
had  only,  on  the  preceding  day,  received 
many  representations,  all  of  which  were 
to  the  contrary  effect.  He  knew  that  in 
bringing  the  question  forward  he  in- 
curred some  responsibility.  There  were 
many  who  would  meet  him  with  the  re- 
mark— "Pray  let  our  Public  Schools 
alone.  The  less  they  are  interfered  with 
from  outside,  the  better  for  them." 
There  was  so  much  truth  in  that  remark, 
if  it  was  applied  to  a  constant  and  un- 
necessary interference,  that  he  could  well 
understand  the  feeling  with  which  it  was 
made,  and  the  disHke  which  was  enter- 
tained to  a  Public  School  discussion  in 
that  House.  But  there  were  exceptional 
cases,  in  which  su(fh  a  discussion  was 
not  only  desirable,  but  imperatively 
necessary,  and  the  present  was,  in  his 
opinion,  one  of  them.  An  evil  had  arisen 
directly  out  of  the  legislation  of  recent 
years,  and  to  that  evil  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House.  When  Par- 
liament, selecting  seven  of  the  principal 
Schools  in  the  country,  determined  to 
make  them  the  subjects  of  special  legis- 
lation, several  consequences  immediately 
of  necessity  ensued.  In  the  first  place, 
anything  that  was  private  in  the  cha- 
racter and  constitution  of  those  schools 
was  so  far  swept  away,  that  they  became 
emphatically  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
country,  in  vdiich  the  public  had  a 
right  to  take  an  interest,  and  which 
were  brought  more  directly  within  the 
control  of  public  opinion  and  under 
the  eye  of  public  criticism.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  being  governed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which, 
as  a  first  attempt  at  legislation  upon  the 
subject,  coxild  hardly  be  expected  to  be 
perfect  in  all  its  details,  these  seven 
schools  became  at  once  a  fair  and  naturid 
object  for  Parliamentary  inquiry  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
seen  whether  the  working  of  that  Act 
had  answered  the  anticipations  of  its 
promoters.  And,  thirdly,  having  been 
ranked  and  recog^nized  among  the  ac- 
knowledged institutions  of  the  country, 
the  public  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
same  constitutional  principles  which  per- 
meated our  whole  Government  would  be 
found  henceforth  existing  and  flourish- 
ing in  these  Public  Schools.  If  then 
ilie  subject  was  one  fairly  open  to  public 


criticism  and  Parliamentary  inquiry,  he 
should  have  owed  no  apology  to  the 
House  if  he  had  merely  come  there  to 
show  sonle  defect  in  the  machinery  es- 
tablished by  the  legislation  of  1868. 
But  the  matter  was  of  wider  and  graver 
import :  he  should  show  that  a  body  of 
men,  most  hard  working,  meritorious, 
and  valuable  to  the  education  of  the 
country,  had,  by  recent  legislation,  been 
placed  in  a  position  wherein  they  were 
compelled  to  give  their  services  under 
conditions  more  stringent,  galling,  and 
onerous  than  was  the  case  with  any  other 
body  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  or 
with  any  similar  body  of  men  in  other 
countries.  He  should  show  that  in  this 
country,  which  prided  herself  upon  the 
possession  of  equal  laws  for  all  her  sub- 
jects, and  of  constitutional  liberty  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  other  countries, 
there  existed  in  one  class  of  her  pubhe 
institutions — and  in  one  alone — a  despo- 
tism unknown  in  the  similar  institutions 
of  other  countries,  and  an  absolute 
power  as  injurious  to  him  who  wielded 
it  as  to  those  who  had  to  submit  to  its  ex- 
ercise. He  should  point  out,  moreover, 
this  strange  anomaly,  that  they  who 
doubtless  wished  their  sons  to  inherit 
that  independence  of  thought,  that  free- 
dom of  speech,  those  general  principles 
of  liberty  which  stamp  the  English 
character,  had  been  content  that  the  men 
to  whom  they  entrusted  the  education  of 
those  sons  should  be  obliged  to  submit 
to  a  system  under  which  their  tongues 
were  tied,  their  very  thoughts  sup- 
pressed, and  their  independence  crushed 
out  beneath  the  pressure  of  a  degrading 
thraldom.  And  when  he  should  have 
shown  that  this  was  no  whim,  no  fancy, 
no  crotchet  of  his  own,  but  a  real  evil — 
living,  present  and  active  in  our  Public' 
Schools — threatening  their  future  wel- 
fare ;  grievously  felt  by  those  who  were 
doing  the  educational  work  within  them, 
and  acknowledged  even  by  those  in 
whose  hands  this  absolute  power  was 
placed,  he  should  not  only  stand  in  need 
of  no  apology  but  should  have  earned 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  cared  for  the 
educational  efllciency  of  our  Pubho 
Schools,  in  affording  to  Parliament  an 
opportunity  of  removing  a  grievance 
which  its  own  legislation  had  created. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  inform  the  House 
that  the  class  of  men  to  whom  he  had 
alluded  w^re  the  assistant  masters  of 
our  Public  Schools,  in  the  name  and  by 
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the  authority  of  a  great  majority  of 
whom  he  introduced  this  subject.  They 
were  the  men  upon  whose  shoulders 
really  rested  the  fabric  of  our  Public 
Schools ;  they  bore  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day;  they  had  adopted  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  as  a  profession,  and  their 
heart  was  in  the  work.  Upon  the  result 
of  those  men's  work  depended  the  future 
career  of  very  many  of  those  who  would 
hereafter  possess  in  this  country  all  that 
social  power  and  influence  which  fol- 
lowed the  possession  of  monied  and  ter- 
ritorial wealth.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  such  men  should  feel  something  of 
the  responsibility  of  their  position,  and 
should  desire  that  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duties  they  should  be  as  much  re- 
cognized and  protected  by  fair  and  equal 
laws  as  the  members  of  any  other  profes- 
sion. Beforerefusingthis,  Parliament  was 
bound  to  show  something  so  exceptional 
in  their  position  as  to  justify  a  refusal 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  maintained. 
There  was  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
speak  of  the  assistant  masters  of  Public 
Schools  as  if  they  were  mere  teachers  in 
private  establishments.  After  they  had 
acquired  houses,  they  much  more  nearly 
resembled  the  heads  of  Colleges,  affili- 
ated to  a  University,  or  the  masters  of  a 
number  of  small  schools  incorporated 
together.  They  were  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Public  School  system,  and  alter  they 
had  become  established  at  their  several 
schools  each  of  them  occupied  a  position 
&om  which  his  sudden  removal  could 
not  but  operate  injuriously  to  the 
school.  Their  complaint  was  that  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Schools 
Act  they  were  not  only  subject  to  such 
removal,  but  might  be  turned  adrift 
without  knowing  the  reason  why, 
without  the  statement  of  any  definite 
charge  against  them,  and  without  any 
opportunity  of  justifying  themselves  and 
vindicating  their  character.  The  effect 
of  this  state  of  things  could  not  be  better 
described  than  in  the  words  of  the  Peti- 
tion which  he  had  presented — 

"  That  a  sense  of  insecurity  haa  arisen,  and 
has  been  gradually  increasing  among  your 
Petitioners  since  the  enactment  of  the  aforesaid 
dause  ;  and  that  this  feeling  is  likely  to  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Public  Schools  by  dis- 
turbing the  cordial  relations  which  have  gene- 
rally existed  between  Head  Masters  and  their 
assistants,  and  by  discouraging  men  of  high 
attainments  and  independent  character  from 
accepting  or  permanently  retaining  appoint- 
ments from  which  they  may  at  any  moment  be 

Mr.  Enatchbull-Hugesfm 


removed  by  the  simple  flat  of  their  immediate 
superior." 

The  Petitioners  went  on  tosaythatthey — 

"Entirely  disclaim  any  desire  to  interfere 
with  that  authority  of  Head  Masters  which  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  in 
their  several  schools,  but  they  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  this  will  in  no  way  be  impaired  by  the 
concession  to  ^our  Petitioners  of  such  secnrity 
in  their  profession  as  a  body  of  educated  gentle- 
men may  not  unreasonably  claim." 

Considering  the  character  and  position 
of  the  men  who  filled  the  post  of  assis- 
tant masters  in  the  Public  Schools,  he 
thought  the  House  would  be  disposed  to 
allow  that  they  would  not  present  them- 
selves to  Parliament  as  Petitioners  un- 
less they  felt  warmly  upon  the  subject. 
Their  feeling  was  not  only  warm,  but 
it  was  very  widely  spread.  Two  schools 
alone  out  of  the  seven  had  at  all  shown 
reticence  in  the  matter.  The  younger 
masters  at  Charterhouse  had  abstained 
from  signing,  though  he  had  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  their  feeling  was 
hostile  t»  the  Petition.  The  other  ex- 
ception was  Eton.  The  House  would 
easily  understand  the  reason  of  this. 
There  had  been  a  feeling  among  Eton 
men  that  this  Motion  might  be  converted 
into  an  attack  upon  their  Head  Master 
on  account  of  recent  occurrences,  and 
although  such  was  by  no  means  his  in- 
tention, the  feeling  had  doubtless  opera- 
ted to  deter  many  masters  from  affixing 
their  names  to  a  Petition  which  might  be 
made  the  foundation  of  such  an  attack. 
As  it  was,  16  good  men  and  true  from 
Eton  had  signed  the  Petition,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  best  and  most 
rising  masters  of  the  School.  In  the 
other  five  Schools  the  feeling  had  been 
almost  unanimous.  At  Harrow,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Westminster  every  assistant 
master  had  signed  it.  At  Winchester  it 
had  been  signed  by  every  assistant 
master  but  one ;  and  at  Bugby  by  17 
out  of  20,  so  that  the  complaint  came 
before  them  endorsed  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  body  of  assistant 
masters,  and  had  every  claim  upon  their 
attention.  '  He  owned  that  he  was  con- 
fronted by  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  1864,  who  thought  Head 
Masters  ought  to  have  uncontrolled 
power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  their 
assistant  masters.  Doubtless,  the  Com- 
missioners expressed  that  opinion,  but  it 
was  founded  on  no  evidence  whatever, 
and,  indeed,  they  took  no  eTidence  on 
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fhe  point.  Besides,  it  was  very  natural 
for  me  Commissioners  to  entertain  that 
opinion,  for,  as  they  themselves  re- 
marked, up  to  that  time  no  assistant 
master  had  ever  been  dismissed  from 
anj  of  those  Schools,  because  under  the 
old  statutes  there  were  checks  in  every 
instance,  except,  he  believed,  at  West- 
minster. Part  of  his  argument  was, 
that  since  those  checks  were  removed  by 
the  legislation  of  1 868  cases  of  dismissal 
had  occurred.  Whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners  in  1864 
we  now  had  experience  which  they  did 
not  possess,  though  he  need  not  use  that 
argument,  inasmuch  as  many  parts  of 
their  Report  were  not  compatible  with 
the  recommendation  which  he  had  just 
quoted  to  the  House.  He  found  several 
passages  in  which  they  leaned  against  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  Head  Masters  and 
spoke  of  assistant  masters  not  as  the 
servants  of  Head  Masters,  as  they 
seemed  often  now  to  be  considered,  but 
as  their  counsellors  and  advisers.  Take, 
for  instance,  their  Beport  about  Eton. 
There,  under  the  old  system,  the  control 
of  the  Provost  over  the  Head  Master  had 
been  as  they  said,  "active,  extensive 
and  minute."  The  Fellows  of  Eton  had 
given  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  this  control.  A  general 
wish  had  been  expressed — 

m 

"  That  the  Head  Master  should  have  full  scope 
in  questions  of  detail,  and  in  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  the  school,  but  not  that  he 
should  be  absolutely  uncontrolled.  There  is 
also  a  pretty  general  wish  that  some  voice  or 
influence  should  be  definitely  assigned  to  the 
body  of  assistants  or  some  of  its  chief  members." 

The  Commissioners  also  said  that — 

"  The  want  of  regular  meetings  for  consulta- 
tion and  of  recognized  opportunities  for  making 
suggestions  and  freely  discussing  them  has 
worked  prejudicially  m  the  relations  of  the 
assistants  towards  their  heads,  and  towards 
each  other,  whilst  it  has  probably  retarded 
very  much  progress  of  improvement  in  the 
SchooL" 

Therefore,  the  Commissioners  strongly 
recommended  that  there  should  be  a 
School  Council  composed  of  the  assistant 
master?,  and  that  the  duty  of  that  body 
should  be  to  give  advice  and  offer  sugges- 
tions to  the  Head  Master.  Another  re- 
commendation of  the  Commissioners  was 
that  this  Council  should  have  the  power 
to  address  the  Governing  Body  apart 
from  the  Head  Master,  and  this  surely 
was  not  compatible  with  the  fact  of  the 


Council  being  composed  solely  of  nomi- 
nees, subject  to  dismissal  at  the  caprice 
of  the  Head  Master  without  any  appeal. 
A  Council  of  this  kind  would  be  value- 
less unless  it  contained  some  element  of 
independence,  and,  therefore,  when  the 
School  Commissioners  recommended  in 
one  paragraph  the  appointment  of  such 
a  Council,  and  in  another  paragraph 
that  the  Head  Master  should  have  the 
sole  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
the  assistant  masters,  he  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  among  the  numer- 
ous details  which  they  had  to  discuss, 
they  did  not  g^ve  full  consideration  to 
the  question  as  to  what  the  status  of 
the  assistant  masters  ought  to  be.  It 
was  a  point  which  had  required  to  be 
tested  by  experience,  and  that  ex- 
perience they  had  now  acquired.  And 
now  he  came  to  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  part  of  the  case.  If  no  in- 
stance of  hardship  could  be  adduced,  it 
might  be  said  fairly  enough  that  the 
complaints  of  which  he  was  the  mouth- 
piece were  ill-founded  and  that  the  fears 
which  he  expressed  for  the  future  were 
idle  and  visionary.  Consequently,  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  allude  to  facta 
which  had  actutdly  occurred  and  to 
individuals  who  had  suffered  from  the 
legislation  of  1868.  Two  Public  Schools 
had  afforded  striking  examples  of  the 
evils  of  which  he  complained.  In  De- 
cember, 1870,  the  then  Head  Master  of 
Bugby  dismissed  two  assistant  masters. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Public 
Schools  Act  had  been  passed,  but  a 
new  Governing  Body  had  not  yet 
been  appointed.  The  matter,  there- 
fore, came  before  the  old  Trustees, 
who  had  themselves  recently  appointed 
the  Head  Master,  and  who  could 
not  be  suspected  of  any  bias  against 
him.  Of  the  two  assistant  masters  who 
were  dismissed,  one  was  afoundation  mas- 
ter, and  had  an  appeal  under  the  old 
statutes.  He  did  appeal,  and  the  Trus- 
tees, after  fully  hearing  the  case,  refused 
to  sanction  the  dismissal.  But  his  col- 
league, whose  case  was  precisely  similar, 
not  being  a  foundation  master,  had  no 
appeal,  and  consequently  he  had  to  go. 
Here  was  an  unfairness  and  an  inequa- 
lity, but  the  Public  Schools  Act  removed 
this  inequality  by  increasing  the  unfair- 
ness. It  took  away  the  right  of  appeal 
from  the  foundation  masters,  so  that  now 
every  assistant  master  at  Eugby  was 
equally  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
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Head  Master,  \rho  was  only  bound  to 
notify  the  fact  and  the  grounds  of  a  dis- 
missal to  the  Governing  Body  who  could 
not  interfere.  Let  them  mark  how  this 
complicated  the  relations  between  Head 
Masters  and  Governing  Bodies.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1873,  the  same  Head  Master 
dismissed  another  assistant  master.  The 
Governing  Body  was  appealed  to,  but  it 
had  now  no  power  to  intervene  and  the 
assistant  master  had  to  go.  But  what 
followed  ?  The  body  of  assistant  masters 
loudly  complained  and  subsequently  he 
was  informed  that,  without  hearing  the 
case,  the  Governing  Body  dismissed  the 
Head  Master,  whose  successor  reinstated 
the  dismissed  assistant.  He  was  not  there 
that  night  to  enter  into  the  grievance  of 
the  Head  Masters,  though  he  was  willing 
also  to  give  them  an  appeal;  but  he 
contended  that  the  Hugby  cases  he  had 
quoted  showed  clearly  that  the  relations 
existing  between  the  Head  Master,  l^e 
Governing  Body,  and  the  assistant  mas- 
ters were  of  so  unsatisfactory  a  character 
that'an  inquiry  with  aview  to  amend  them 
was  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 
He  now  came  to  the  case  of  Eton.  Well, 
he  had  been  told  by  those  kind  friends 
who  always  told  one  such  things,  that 
he  must  take  care  what  he  said  about 
Eton,  because  there  was  a  prejudice 
against  him  for  having  interfered  in 
Eton  matters.  He  was  too  old  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
guilty  of  the  bad  taste  of  talking  about 
himself;  but  as  he  had  been  subjected 
to  much  abuse  on  this  subject  he  might, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  make  two  re- 
marks. Upon  the  two  occasions  on 
which  he  had  interfered  with  Eton 
matters  he  had  done  so  not  by  his  own 
wish,  or  to  serve  any  possible  personal 
object;  but  at  the  earnest  request  of 
others  who  could  not  well  speak  for 
themselves.  He  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  notice  of  dismissal  served  upon 
Mr.  Browning  immediately  after  it  had 
been  g^ven,  and  he  immediately  depreca- 
ted publicityin  the  interests  of  theSohool, 
and  strongly  urged  private  mediation  in 
every  form.  His  advice  was  followed  for 
nearly  two  months,  but  the  Head  Mas- 
ter remained  inflexible,  and  when  pub- 
licity became  unavoidable  he  thought  he 
should  be  showing  a  cowardice,  which  he 
hoped  was  foreign  to  his  nature,  if  he 
had  refused,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Mr.  Browning  and  his  friends,  to  be  the 
medium  through  which  publicity  should 

Mr.  KnatcKMl-Hugettm 


be  given  to  the  case.  And  as  he  had  been 
accused  of  being  a  prejudiced  partizan 
in  this  case,  he  might  say  that  two  or 
three  years  ago  his  prejudices  were  so 
warmly  in  favour  of  the  Head  Master 
that  nothing  but  the  inexorable  loeic  of 
facts  and  events  could  have  induced  him 
to  change  his  opinion.  Having  made 
these  remarks,  he  would  put  everything 
personal  aside.  He  would  altogether 
put  aside  the  merits  of  the  case  between. 
Dt.  Hornby  and  Mr.  Browning.  What 
he  was  concerned  with  was  the  manner  of 
the  dismissal.  He  would  even  suppose, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  were 
good  and  valid  reasons  for  Dr.  Hornby's 
giving  notice  of  dismissal  on  the  15th  of 
September  to  a  master  with  whom  he 
had  been  on  perfectly  good  terms  two 
days  before.  But  let  the  House  mark 
the  sequel  and  they  would  no  longer 
wonder  at  the  apprehensions  entertained 
by  the  body  of  men  whom  he  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Browning  appealed  to  the 
Ctoveming  Body.  Dr.  Hornby  denied 
that  he  had  any  appeal.  To  the  same 
Body  went  at  tiie  same  time  a'  remon- 
strance team  35  parents  whose  sons 
either  were  at  Mr.  Browning's  house,  or 
were  about  to  go  there,  and  who  would 
be  put  to  great  inconvenience  by  his  dis- 
missal, asking  the  Governing  Body  to 
investigate  the  cause  of  that  dismissal. 
Now  what  was  the  position  of  the  Go- 
verning Body  ?  Half  the  world  believed 
even  now  that  they  fairly  heard  both 
sides  and  endorsed  the  Head  Master's 
decision.  It  was  no  such  thing.  That 
was  part  of  the  hardship  of  these  cases. 
A  trial  was  supposed  to  have  been  held 
which  never  was  held  at  aU-  The  Go- 
veming  Body  came  to  a  resolution,  that 
it  was — 

"  Not  competent  to  them^  to  enter  upon  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  Dr.  Hornby's  conduct 
in  giving  notice  of  dismiasal  to  Mr.  Browning," 
but  they  "requested  Dr.  Hornby  to  furnish 
them  with  a  statement  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  resolved  on  taking'that  step," 
and  subsequently  they  came  to  the  conclusiou 
"  that  no  case  existed  for  action  on  their  part" 

Now,  he  confessed  that  the  action  of  the 
Governing  Body  had  always  appeared 
to  him  somewhat  extraordinary.  The 
Head  Master  held  his  office  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  Governing  Body.  This  ap- 
peared to  imply,  not  only  that  the  Qo- 
veming  Body  had  the  power  to  dismiss 
the  Head  Master,  but  that  they  had  the 
power  of  investigating  any  charge  made 
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ag^ftinst  him,  which,  if  proren,  might 
lead  to  his  dismissal.  Well,  here  was  a 
charge  made  of  an  unjust  dismissal  of 
an  assistant  master.  The  Governing 
Body  might  have  been  right  if  they  had 
refused  to  admit  the  locu$  standi  of  those 
who  complained  ;  but  he  could  not  see 
how  they  could  have  been  right  in  prac- 
tically admitting  that  locus  standi  by 
calling  upon  the  Head  Master  for  his 
reasons,  and  afterwards  declining  to  in- 
vestigate the  case.  Tet  that  was  what 
they  did.  He  saw  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Spencer  Walpole)  in  his 
place.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Oo- 
veming  Body  of  Eton.  Would  he  per- 
form a  simple  act  of  justice  to-night  by 
stating  what  the  Governing  Body  held  to 
be  the  law  on  the  subject,  and  whether 
it  was  not  a  fact  that  the  Governing  Body 
simply  intended  by  their  resolutions  to  de- 
clare that  they  had  no  power  to  sit  as  a 
Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  a  dismis- 
sal of  a  master,  and  that  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  dismiss  the  Head 
Master  they  had  no  right  to  interfere. 
He  wished  his  right  hon.  Friend  would 
tell  the  House  something  more.  When 
it  became  known  that  the  Head  Master 
had  furnished  his  reasons  for  the  dis- 
missal, the  dismissed  assistant  and  his 
friends  earnestly  demanded  that  those 
reasons,  constituting  the  charges  against 
him,  should  be  furnished  to  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  sent  to  the  Head  Master 
a  copy  of  every  document  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  Governing  Body.  The 
request  was  not  an  extravagant  one,  but 
it  was  refused.  But  it  was  currently  re- 
ported, and  was  believed  to  be  true,  that 
there  were  some  members  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body  who  had  sufficient  love  of  good 
old  English  fair  play  to  hate  the  Star 
Chamber  secrecy  in  which  their  proceed- 
ings were  shrouded,  and  to  hate  still 
more  the  idea  of  allowing  a  man  to  be 
condemned  and  punished  without  being 
even  permitted  to  see  a  copy  of  the  in- 
dictment against  him.  It  was  said  that 
these  men  were  bold  enough  to  propose 
that  the  charges  furnished  by  the  Head 
Master  should  be  made  known  to  the 
accused,  and  that  their  proposal  was 
only  defeated  by  a  majority  of  1 .  He 
should  like  an  account  of  this  matter 
from  his  right  hon.  Friend.  But,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  action  of  the 
Ooveming  Body  of  Eton  in  this  case, 
this  much  was  certain,  they  did  not — 


perhaps  they  coidd  not — prevent  the  dis- 
missal of  Mr.  Browning,  but  within  a 
few  weeks  of  that  dismissal  six  of  them — 
being  a  dear  majority — gave  that  gen- 
tleman strong  testimoniaTs  in  support  of 
his  candidature  for  another  office,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent — namely,  the 
Master  of  Trinity— declared  that  with 
regard  to  the  late  "  painful  misunder- 
standing "  at  Eton,  nothing  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  to  shake  his  belief  that, 
as  Head  of  another  school,  Mr.  Brown- 
ing would  in  aU  probability  be  eminently 
successful.  Now,  Mr.  Browning's  case 
to-day  might  be  the  case  of  any  other 
assistant  master  to-morrow.  To  this 
hour  neither  he  nor  his  friends  were 
aware  of  the  real  reasons  of  his  dis- 
missal. He  (Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen) 
had  his  own  theory,  and  other  people 
might  have  their  theories.  The  one  cer- 
tain fact  remained  that  an  assistant 
master  of  many  years'  standing  and  of 
high  reputation,  and  one  who  had  since 
received  high  testimonials  from  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Governing  Body  of  Eton, 
had  been  dismissed  at  three  months' 
notice,  and  that  no  opportunity  had  been 
given  him  of  knowing  and  meeting  the 
charges  against  him  so  as  to  vindicate 
his  character  before  the  public.  He  re- 
spectfully put  it  to  those  who  were  fond 
of  advising  us  to  "  wash  our  dirty  linen 
at  home,"  and  who  professed  to  detest 
Public  School  scandals,  that  the  surest 
way  to  perpetuate  these  scandals  was  to 
mamtain  a  system  by  which  a  man  had 
only  the  alternative  of  an  appeal  to  the 
public  Press  or  to  a  Court  of  Law  in 
order  to  free  himself  from  mysterious 
charges  made  by  those  who  were  reluc- 
tant to  submit  them  to  the  open  light  of 
day.  And  now,  if  the  grievance  which 
was  felt  by  those  for  whom  he  now 
pleaded  was  a  real  and  tangible  griev- 
ance, was  there  any  valid  reason  why 
Parliament  should  not  grant  a  remedy  ? 
One  difficulty  stood  in  the  way.  There 
was  a  general  and  strong  feeling  among 
Public  School  men  and  among  others  in 
favour  of  maintaining  the  authority  of 
Head  Masters,  and  there  was  a  fear  that 
this  authority  might  be  weakened  or  im- 
paired by  an  improvement  of  the  status 
of  assistant  masters.  This  feeling  in 
favour  of  authority  was  a  natural  feel- 
ing ;  it  was  one  which  he  shared,  and  if 
he  thought  that  legitimate  authority 
would  be  diminished  or  jeopardized  by 
conceding  that  which  he  asked,  he  should 
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hesitate  long  before  he  cotmselled  the 
concession.  But  authority  unrestrained 
was  not  always  either  the  best  kind  of 
authority  or  that  which  was  most  likely 
to  be  permanent.  Authority  exercised 
arbitrarily  and  harshly  had  a  tendency 
to  weaken  itself,  and  if  by  the  imposition 
of  a  wise  and  moderate  check  we  could 
prevent  such  harsh  and  arbitrary  exer- 
cise, we  should  not  weaken,  but  should, 
on  the  contrary,  render  more  robust  and 
permanent  that  legitimate  authority 
which  we  all  wished  to  support.  There 
was  no  man  more  decidedly  anxious  than 
he  was  that  the  Head  Master's  authority 
should  be  absolute  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  discipline  and  internal 
reg^ulation  of  the  School.  He  would  con- 
tinue to  him  the  power  to  appoint  the 
assistant  masters,  and  even  give  him  the 
power  of  dismissal  at  three  months'  no- 
tice until  an  assistant  should  have  served 
a  probationary  period  of,  say,  two  years ; 
but  there  should  be  a  period  at  which 
the  assistant  should  be  held  to  have  be- 
come one  of  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
School — a  recog^nized  member  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  then,  inasmuch  as  the  School 
was  a  Public  School  and  not  the  private 
establishment  of  any  Head  Master,  the 
removal  of  one  of  the  staff  ought  not  to 
be  effected  without  some  more  constitu- 
tional process  than  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of 
the  Head  Master,  without  reason  given 
and  without  appeal  permitted.  He 
should  have  a  strong  case  if  he  relied 
only  upon  the  arguments  of  the  Petition 
which  he  had  read  to  the  House.  But 
he  had  still  stronger  claims  upon  their 
consideration.  He  was  about  to  quote  the 
opinions  of  the  Head  Masters  themselves, 
and  their  opinions  ought  to  be  known  in 
a  matter  in  which  their  authority  was 
involved.  And  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
from  a  Head  Master's  point  of  view 
some  concession  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  remove  an  undue 
amount  of  responsibility  &om  the 
shoulders  of  Head  Masters,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  put  an  end  to  the  feeling 
of  insecurity  and  uneasiness  which  cer- 
tainly existed  to  a  very  large  extent 
among  their  assistants.  Dr.  Hornby's 
opinion  upon  this  point  was  stated  in 
one  of  his  published  letters  upon  the 
18th  of  October  last  year.    He  said — 

"  As  to  tho  appeal  to  the  Goveming  Body,  I 
ynaix  you  all  success.  I  should  be  only  too  glad 
if  there  were  an  appeal,  and  if  you  can  get  one 
thus,  or  through  the  action  of  Parliament,  I 

Mr.  KnatchbuH-BMgesten 


shall  rejoice.  I  have  often  said  this  of  late 
years,  feeling  how  valuable  it  would  be  to  a 
Head  Master.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  necessary  in 
such  serious  cases  as  this  that  he  should  have 
some  superior  to  whom  he  can  justify  his  course." 

The  assistant  masters  of  the  seven 
Schools  held  a  conference  upon  this 
subject  early  in  the  present  year,  and 
obtained  the  opinions  of  the  other  six 
Head  Masters.  They  were  disappointed 
in  only  one  instance.  Dr.  Haig-Brown, 
of  Charterhouse,  wrote  in  December — 

"  I  have  always  thought  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  right  of  appeal  against  the  Hiimiiiiiial  of  an 
assistant  master,  and  have  frequently  expressed 
an  opinion  tu  that  effect,  quite  independently  of 
recent  occiirrences  at  Eton." 

But  by  January  28th  some  strange  and 
occult  influences  had  brought  Dr.  Haig- 
Brown  to  believe  that  the  opinion  he 
had  "  always  thought "  and  "  frequently 
expressed"  had  been  wrong,  and  he 
curtly  wrote — "  Some  recent  occurrences 
have  led  me  to  alter  this  opinion ;"  and 
in  answer  to  a  last  appeal,  he  plainly 
said  that  he  thought — 

"  the  clauses  in  the  Public  Schools  Act  which 
regulate  the  appointment  and  tenure  of  Head 
and  assistant  masters  contain  wise  and  salutary 
pirovisions,"  and  he  believed  that  "  any  altera- 
tion of  either  of  these  clauses  in  the  sense  of 
^our  Petition  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Schools." 

Now,  without  any  wish  to  undervalue 
Dr.  Haig-Brown,  the  views  of  a  gentle- 
man who  stated  one  thing  in  December 
as  his  deliberately-matured  opinion  and 
then  put  forward  an  opinion  diametri- 
cally opposite  in  January  would  pro- 
bably have  less  weight  with  the  House 
than  if  they  had  been  advocated  con- 
sistently from  the  first.  Dr.  Scott,  of 
Westminster,  thought  the  power  of  dis- 
missal which  the  Head  Mtister  of  West- 
minster had  always  possessed,  ought  not 
to  be  taken  away,  but  added — 

"At  the  same  time  I  fed  strongly  that  no 
master  of  standing  and  proved  efficiency  ought 
to  be  dismissed  without  due  notice  given,  and 
definite  reasons"  to  be  "communicated  to  the 
master  whose  interests  were  affected,  so  as  to 
afford  him  the  opportunity  of  reply  and  defence, 
but  not  of  reversing  the  Head  Master's  decision." 

Dr.  Bidding,  of  Winchester,  wrote — 

"  I  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  obtain  the 
relief  you  desire.  I  quite  think  there  is  reason 
in  your  dissatisfaction.  I  think  that  masters 
who  are  established  at  a  school  have  a  claim  to 
some  substantial  tenure  and  a  satisfactory 
ttatut." 

The  Head  Masters  of  the  other  three 
Schools — Harrow,  Bugby,  and  Shrows- 
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bury — wrote  still  more  strongly.  Mr. 
Moss  wrote  from  Shrewsbury — 

"  I  cordially  concur  in  your  Petition  to  the 
Hottaes  of  Parliament  that  some  change  may 
be  made  in  the  13th  clause  of  the  Public  Schools 
Act." 

Dr.  Jex  Blake,  of  Eugby,  said — 

"My  wish  for  my  own  colleagues  is  that 
they  would  have  an  appeal  in  case  of  dismissal, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  of  our  OoTeming  Body 
I  shall  ask  them  to  secure  this  in  the  case  of 
Eugby." 

The  last  letter  with  which  he  would 
trouble  the  House  was  from  the  Head 
Master  of  Harrow,  Dr.  Butler,  written 
in  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  a  man  worthy 
to  preside  over  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  English  Schools.    He  said — 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  I  concur  in  the  spirit  of  its  argu- 
ments and  of  the  Petition  which  accompanies  it. 
I  am  clear  that  at  the  great  Public  Schools  it 
is  desirable  that  the  assistant  masters  should 
have  some  greater  security  in  the  tenure  of 
their  offices  than  they  at  present  possess.  In 
what  precise  form  that  security  may  best  be 
given  I  need  not  now  attempt  to  define;  bat 
unless  some  reasonable  modification  of  the  law 
as  it  now  stands  can  be  devised,  I  apprehend 
real  practical  dangers  to  the  best  intOTests  of 
education.  I  think  the  position  of  assistant 
master  wiU  get  a  bad  name  at  the  University, 
and  that  first-rate  men  will  more  and  more 
fight  shy  of  it.  A  great  School  officered  by  a 
second-rate  staff  would  soon  cease  to  be  great. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  your  Petition  will  have  a 
Idndly  reception  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

Here,  then,  was  a  clear  majority  of  the 
Head  Masters  themselves  in  favour  of 
some  check  upon  this  power  of  dismissal, 
and  a  still  larger  majority,  in  fact,  al- 
most unanimity,  in  favour  of  giving  an 
opportunity  of  defence  and  vindication 
of  character  to  any  accused  assistant 
master.  But  he  might  be  asked,  what 
check  did  he  desire  or  what  check  could 
he  devise  which  would  not  unduly  inter- 
fere with  the  authority  of  the  Head  Mas- 
ter? Hedid  not  think  Uie  question  difficult 
of  solution.  When  an  assistant  had  been 
two  years  in  the  school,  he  would  have 
him  only  removable  by  the  Governing 
Body  upon  the  complaint  of  the  Head 
Master.  The  Governing  Body  should 
havenopowerof  interference  between  the 
Head  Master  and  the  assistant  masters, 
but  their  power  should  be  called  in  by  the 
Head  Master,  if  he  found  himself  un- 
able to  control  an  assistant.  It  should 
be  provided  that  the  charges  should 
be  made  known  to  the  accused,  that  both 
sides  should  be  fairly  heard,  and  it 
should  be  expressly  enacted  that  the  de- 


cision of  the  Governing  Body  should  be 
final.  He  woiild  rather  himself  have  the 
appeal  to  an  Education  Minister,  but 
this  would,  at  lea^t,  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  When  they  had  done 
this,  they  would  not  have  done  as  much 
as  was  done  in  France  and  in  Germany, 
for  the  protection  of  those  engaged  in 
educational  work,  but  they  would  have 
effected  an  immense  improvement  and 
put  an  end  to  a  great  injustice.  A 
common  answer  to  any  such  proposal  as 
this  was  to  abuse  Governing  Bodies  in 
what  he  must  call  a  foolish  and  un- 
reasoning manner.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Parliament  had  given  these 
Governing  Bodies  several  curious  duties 
to  perform,  and  some  of  them  they 
might  not  have  done  very  well.  Doubt- 
less, they  were  not  perfect,  but  this  was 
just  one  of  those  functions  Which  they 
would  be  likely  to  discharge  satisfac- 
torily. These  cases  had  occurred  only 
since  the  old  checks  had  been  removed. 
If  these  were  re-imposed,  they  would, 
probably,  cease  to  occur.  In  that  case 
the  Governing  Bodies  would  not  often 
be  called  upon  to  act.  Assistant  masters 
with  the  terror  of  a  Governing  Body 
before  them  would  be  very  unlikely  to 
run  co.unter  to  the  Head  Master ;  and 
he,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  had  the 
power  of  the  Governing  Body  behind 
him,  but  that  that  power  would  be  ex- 
ercised fairly  and  impartially,  would  not 
invoke  it  lightly  or  without  good  and 
substantial  grounds.  And  now  he  had 
almost  completed  his  task.  Imperfectly, 
no  doubt,  but  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
he  had  brought  forward  the  case  of  a 
comparatively  smaU,  but  a  valuable  class 
of  men,  who,  labouring  under  a  griev- 
ance imposed  upon  them  by  our  legisla- 
tion, came  to  ask  for  a  remedy.  No 
doubt  it  might  be  inquired  why,  having 
not  only  stated  the  grievance,  but  sug- 
gested the  remedy,  he  did  not  embody 
that  remedy  in  a  Bill  and  submit  it  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  answer 
should  be  clear  and  explicit.  He  had 
two  reasons  for  abstaining  from  the  in- 
troduction of  a  Bill.  He  felt,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  prominent  part 
which  he  had  played  in  the  recent  trans- 
action at  Eton  would  unfairly  prejudice 
any  measure  upon  the  subject  which 
might  be  introduced  by  him.  He  would 
not  have  the  House  suppose  that  he  [re- 
gretted having  taken  that  part.  On  the 
contrary,  he  regretted  nothing  save  his 
inabilily  to  prevent,  either  by  private 
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intereession  first  or  public  proteat  after- 
wards, an  act  of  nieToug  injuBtice  un- 
precedented in  tne  annals  of  Public 
School  life.  And  he  had  another  reason. 
The  Public  Schools  Act  of  1868  was 
brought  in  and  passed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day.  If  defects  in  its  work- 
ing had  been  pointed  out,  if  improve- 
ments had  been  fairly  suggested,  it  was 
better  that  the  removal  of  those  defects 
and  the  adoption  of  those  improvements 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  Govern- 
ment rather  than  that  the  task  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  private  Mem- 
ber. Her  Majesty's  Government  could 
be  exposed  to  no  suspicion  of  being  ac- 
tuated by  private  or  personal  motives. 
He  earnestly  asked  the  Government  to 
give  a  favourable  consideration  to  his 
proposal.  True  it  was  that,  if  they  re- 
fused they  would  have  nothing  to  dread 
from  the  Petitioners.  They  would  not 
load  the  Table  of  the  House  with  con- 
stant Petitions.  They  would  not  seek 
to  obtain  by  agitation  that  redress  which 
they  now  respectfully,  but  -earnestly, 
asked  at  the  hands  of  this  House.  But 
they  would  go  back  to  their  work — all- 
important  as  that  work  was — dispirited, 
sick  at  heart,  and  grieving,  because  the 
House  would  have  decided  that  they 
alone,  of  aU  Englishmen,  should  remain 
the  slaves  of  irresponsible  authority. 
They  would  grieve  for  their  own  con- 
dition, because  that  would  be  hard 
enough,  but  they  would  grieve  still 
more  for  the  effect  which  that  decision 
would  have  upon  the  Schools  in  which 
they  took  so  deep  an  interest.  They 
knew  that  discipline  must  be  maintained, 
but  they  knew  equally  well  that  irre- 
sponsible authority  was  not  necessary 
for  the  promotion  of  discipline.  Head 
Masters  were  not  all  first-rate  men,  and 
the  existence  of  independence  of  thought 
and  of  intellectual  vigour  ainong  the 
general  body  of  masters  was  invaluable, 
and  often  made  a  School  flourish  in  spite 
of  a  second-rate  Head  Master.  But  such 
an  Head  Master  wcm  only  too  apt  to 
view  with  alarm  and  suspicion  the  ex- 
istence of  talent  which  he  had  not  the 
capacity  to  understand  and  utilize,  and 
this  system  directly  tempted  him  to  rule 
down  everything  to  the  duU,  dead-level 
of  his  own  mediocrity.  By  this  means 
he  might,  indeed,  preserve  discipline ; 
but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  almost 
everything  that  was  good  and  valuable 
to  the  life  and  progress  of  the  School. 

Mr.  Knatchhull-Httgettm 


He  made  his  appeal  to  the  Gtovemment. 
He  pressed  them  for  no  early  decision — 
he  asked  for  no  hurried  legislation.  He 
merely  laid  before  them  the  Petition  of 
the  great  majority  of  assistant  masters 
at  our  PubUc  Schools,  endorsed  as  it 
was  by  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
the  Head  Masters  of  the  same  Schools, 
and  fortified  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
Endowed  Soho(ds  Commissioners  in  the 
case  of  the  Masters  of  Endowed  Schools. 
He  asked  that  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Petition  might  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  in  the  sincere  belief  that  the 
outcome  of  such  a  Committee  would  be 
a  recommendation  which,  while  it  settled 
once  for  all  a  question  which  ought  not 
to  be  left  unsettled,  would  tend  in  no 
small  degree  to  promote  the  welfare, 
the  g^od  government,  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  Public  Schools.  He  begjpd  to 
move  the  Besolution  on  the  8iu>ject  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  Os 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  wordB 
"  a  Select  Committee  he  appointed  to  consider 
whether  any  alteration  is  desirable  in  the  exist- 
ing relations  between  the  Governing  Bodies, 
Head  Masters,  and  Assistant  Masters  of  the 
seven  schools  under  the  operation  of  '  The  Pub- 
lic Schools  Act,  1868,"  — (Jfr.  KnaUUmll- 
Sugeaen,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Me.  SPENCER  WALPOLE  said,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Knatch- 
buli-Hugessen)  had  addressed  the  House 
at  considerable  length,  and  in  doing  so 
had  dealt  out  very  severe  animadversions 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Governing 
Body  of  Eton — calling  them,  among 
other  things,  a  Star  Chamber — on  the 
question  under  dispute.  He  deeply  re- 
gretted that  his  right  hon.  Eriend  should 
have  had  recourse  to  such  language  as 
that,  particularly  in  a  case  which  involved 
questions  partly  of  private  and  per- 
sonal interest,  and  partly  of  public  con- 
cern. Now,  in  dealing  with  questions 
of'  this  kind,  private  and  personal  in- 
terests were  not  well  introduced  to  the 
consideration  of  that  House,  except  so 
far  as  they  might  tend  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  public  matter  which  was 
brought  under  its  notice,  and  he,  for 
one,  would  forbear  from  entering  into 
them.  His  right  hon.  Friend  would  have 
done  well  to  have  recollected  that  there 
was  danger,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
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any  one  who  in  dealing  with  a  public 
matter  imported  into  the  diacosaion  pri- 
vate feeling  and  personal  predUections 
vould  not  be  likely  to  bring  to  the  oon- 
aideration  of  the  question  that  calm 
judgment  which  it  demanded.  His  right 
hon.  Friend,  in  opening  the  case,  seemed 
to  think  that  the  Fublio  Schools  Act  of 
1868  had  for  the  first  time  introduced 
into  this  coxmtry.  an  absolute  power  and 
authority  totally  unknown  to  us  at  any 
period  of  the  history  of  this  country; 
out  did  his  right  hon.  Friend  mean  to 
say  that  he  had  so  partially  and  imper- 
fectly read  the  Seport  of  the  Commis- 
sion which  broaght  imder  the  notice  of 
Parliament  all  matters  concerning  these 
Schools,  as  not  to  observe  there  was  no 
point  so  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  evi- 
dence and  the  Commissioners  as  that, 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Head 
Masters  in  Public  Schools,  these  should 
always  be  given — and  that  Parliament 
should  be  required  to  give  to  them 
— absolute  power  in  every  matter  con- 
nected with  the  discipline  and  man- 
agement of  those  Schools  ?  If  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  refer  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners  with 
regard  to  Eton,  Eugby,  and  St.  Paul's, 
he  would  find  that  in  all  those  cases  the 
Commissioners  stated  their  unanimous 
conviction  that  the  Head  Master  ought 
to  have  the  supreme  authority  ;  that  in 
exercising  it  he  ought  to  have  complete 
power  in  the  selection  of  the  assistant 
masters,  and  that  these  powers  should 
rest  exclusively  with  him.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  did  not  really  do  justice  to  the 
case  he  had  in  view,  when  he  thought 
he  was  advocating  the  reasonable  feel- 
ings entertained  by  the  assistant  masters, 
and  far  different  was  the  opinion  of  those 
gentlemen  themselves.  But  it  was  not 
only  in  the  Commissionera'  Beport  that 
that  absolute  authority  of  the  Head 
Master  was  recommended  strongly  as 
the  chief  means  by  which  the  teaching 
and  discipline  of  the  School  should  be 
maintained.  The  Bill,  when  discussed 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  was 
brought  here  again  on  the  Beport.  He 
had  charge  of  the  Bill,  He  recommended 
that  it  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  on  that  Committee  there  were  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  took  great  interest 
in  this  matter ;  but  in  all  the  Amend- 
ments they  made  they  strongly  insisted 
that  this  absolute  power  of  the  Head 


Master  should  not  be  interfered  with. 
In  one  of  the  discussions  which  occurred 
on  going  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1868,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  London  (Mr.  Lowe),  one  of  the  most 
competent  men  in  that  House  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  question,  confirmed 
in  the  amplest  manner  the  opinion 
BO  given  by  the  Commissioners.  He 
said — 

"  What,  then,  was  their  duty  in  this  matter  ? 
It  was  to  leave  the  greatest  possible  scope  to 
those  who  managed  the  school — to  the  Head 
Master,  in  fact,  to  manage  it  as  he  pleased ;  and 
all  they  could  do  was  to  give  parents  the  best 
means  of  knowing  the  manner  in  which  their 
children  were  educated,  leaving  them  to  find 
out  whether  it  was  satisfactory  or  not.  He 
should  say  form  a  Governing  Body  if  they 
pleased — ^tiiat  was,  a  body  to  appoint  a  Master 
and  remove  him  in  case  of  misconduct  or  for 
the  interest  of  the  school ;  but  when  they  had 
appointed  him  give  him  full  power  and  control 
over  it." — [3  Sam»rd,  cxciL  1643.] 

These  observations  clearly  showed  thdt 
on  the  general  point  the  Master  of  the 
School  should  have  absolute  power,  and 
that  this  was  recognized  and  sanctioned 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Nobody 
could  dispute  <hat  was  the  view  of  Par- 
liament at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed. 
What  had  happened  since  to  induce  any 
change  of  opinion?  His  right  hon. 
Friend  said  two  cases  had  occurred — 
that  of  Eugby  and  that  of  Eton.  He 
(Mr.  Walpole)  ventured  to  say  these 
two  cases,  looking  to  the  points  on  which 
they  turned,  were  strong  illustrations  of 
the  necessity  of  g^iving  this  power  to  the 
Head  Master.  The  Eugby  case,  so  far 
as  he  could  gather  it  irom  the  statement 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  of  this 
kind — there  had  been  a  gjeat  difference, 
not  to  say  conflict,  between  the  Head 
Master  and  some  of  the  assistant  masters ; 
it  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  and 
the  Head  Master  felt  he  could  not  con- 
duct the  School  as  he  thought  it  should 
be  conducted  so  long  as  that  conflict  of 
opinion  between  some  of  his  assistant 
masters  and  himself  continued.  That 
was  the  ground  on  which  he  dismissed 
an  assistant  master;  and  if  there  had 
been  an  appeal  to  the  Governing  Body 
on  such  a  point  as  that,  they  could  not 
have  decided  it,  because  the  Head  Master 
told  them  he  had  lost  all  confidence  in 
the  assistant  master,  and  therefore  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  toge- 
ther.   In  the  case  of  Eton,  his  right  hon. 
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Friend  eaid  Mr.  Browning  was  dismissed, 
and  he  never  knew  on  what  charge.  He 
was  entirely  mistaken.  That  charge  did 
notrest  ononesingle  act  which  mighthave 
been  the  subject  of  appeal,  but  a  course 
of  action  between  the  Head  Master  and 
the  assistant  master,  by  which  the  School 
suffered.  The  charge  was  stated  in  the 
letter  of  dismissal  from  the  Head  Master 
as  follows : — 

"  I  must  remind  you  that  in  your  case  parti- 
cular attention  had  been  called  to  your  violation 
of  the  nUes  last  winter ;  that  you  had  in  conse- 
quence received  a  reprimand,  and  very  definite 
instructions  in  writing  as  to  your  future  course. 
I  believe  that  your  colleagues  will  be  found  to 
have  kept  witiun  the  regulations ;  but  if  there 
has  been  any  violation  of  them  (and  I  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  investigate  this],  it  cannot  in 
any  way  justify  what  you  have  done.  For  two 
or  three  years  hardly  a  school  term  has  passed 
in  which  I  have  not  been  compelled  to  under- 
take the  very  painful  task  of  calling  you  to 
account  for  neglect  of  work  or  violation  of  rules. 
I  feel  that  I  nave  carried  forbearance  in  your 
case  beyond  the  limit  which  I  ought  to  have 
observed  in  strict  duty  to  the  school.  I  have 
done  so  because  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  dis- 
missing a  master  from  Eton,  especially  one  of 
your  age  and  standing,  and  because  I  tried  to 
indulge  the  hope  that  your  conduct  might  yet 
be  such  as  to  make  this  extreme  measure  un- 
necessary. I  feel,  however,  that  after  recent 
events,  and  after  our  conversation  of  yesterday, 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  feel  that  confidence 
in  you  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
working  together,  and  to  my  entrusting  you 
with  the  important  duties  which  belong  to  an 
Eton  master." 

He  thought  that  after  that  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  Mr.  Browning  was 
not  aware  of  the  charge  that  was  brought 
against  him.  It  was  a  charge  which 
plainly  could  not  be  determined  by  any 
Court  of  Appeal,  because  it  turned  on 
the  question  which  such  a  Court  could 
not  decide  —  whether  a  Head  Master 
could  go  on  conducting  his  School  when 
he  had  lost  confidence  in  his  assistants. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  said  the  Govern- 
ing Body  sat,  in  a  secret  chamber ;  that 
they  never  listened  to  the  representa- 
tions made  to  them ;  and  that  Mr.  Brown- 
ing had  been  wrongfully  dismissed  by 
the  Head  Master.  But  when  they  came 
to  the  question — Gould  the  Governing 
Body  interfere  in  such  a  case  ?  he  said 
they  had  no  such  power.  Further,  tiie 
Governing  Body  themselves  decided  that 
no  appeal  could  be  brought  before  them. 
So  the  cases  of  Bugby  and  Eton  stood. 
But  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  dealt  with 
private  matters  which  he  (Mr.  Walpole) 
thought  ought  not  to  have  been  so  pro- 

Mr.  Spencer  Walpoh 


minently  brought  before  the  House,  aa 
they  had  really  no  proper  means  of 
judging  of  them.  One  point,  however, 
he  thought  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  that  was  the  way  in  which  the  as- 
sistant masters  represented  their  case. 
It  was  said  that  since  the  Act  had  passed, 
and  since  the  two  cases  referred  to  had 
occurred,  they  felt  themselves  to  be  in  a 
position  different  from  that  in  which  they 
formerly  stood ;  that  they  had  a  sense  of 
insecurity  and  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  in 
their  present  position.  But  although, 
the  assistant  masters  did  very  temper- 
ately and  properly  address  their  Petition 
to  the  House,  did  they  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  power  of  the  Head 
Master  was  an  absolute  power  which. 
ought  to  be  taken  away  ?  Far  from  it. 
They  said  in  their  Petition  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Head  Master  was  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
in  the  several  Schools,  although  thej- 
thought  that  that  authority  would  be  in 
no  way  impaired  by  the  concession  to 
them  of  such  security  as  a  body  of  edu- 
cated gentlemen  might  reasonably  claim. 
He  would  ask  what  was  that  security  to 
be?  On  that  the  House  was  left  en- 
tirely in  the  dark.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
said  there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal ; 
but  no  appeal  could  lie  from  an  assistant 
master  who  had  been  acting  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  feelings  of  the  Head 
Master  in  regard  to  what  he  was  directed 
to  do — no  appeal  to  any  Governing  Body- 
could  decide  whether  the  Head  Master 
in  such  a  case  was  right  or  not  in  getting 
rid  of  the  assistant  master.  Then  his 
right  hon.  Friend  said  —  "Eefer  this 
matter  to  a  Select  Committee."  For 
what  purpose  were  they  to  refer  it  to  a 
Committee?  Were  the  Committee  to 
rake  up  and  go  into  all  those  charges 
and  counter-charges  as  ,his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  done  ?  He  hoped  the 
House  would  not  consent  to  that.  If  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  any  plan  in  his 
own  mind,  he  should  put  it  into  the  shape 
of  a  Bill,  and  let  it  be  discussed ;  but  he 
warmly  objected  to  a  Select  Committee. 
Were  the  Committee  to  try,  as  his  right 
hon.  Friend  seemed  to  intimate,  to  find 
from  one  source  or  another  how  some 
kind  of  security,  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  explained,  was  to  be  given  to 
the  assistant  masters  ?  If  that  was  his 
right  hon.  Friend's  object,  he  (Mr. 
Walpole)  said  that  the  House  never  did 
grant  a  Select  Committee  for  such  a 
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purpose.  It  required,  in  the  first  place, 
that  grounds  should  be  shown  for 
appointing  such  a  Committee;  and, 
secondly,  that  their  was  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  a  practical  result  being  at- 
tained. Neither  of  these  things  had 
been  made  out.  The  strong  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners  were 
in  favour  of  the  absolute  authority  given 
to  the  Head  Master  remaining  in  his 
hands  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
School ;  and  to  raise  a  sort  of  mutiny  on 
the  part  of  the  assistant  masters,  en- 
couraging bickerings  and  strife  between 
them  and  the  Head  Master,  was  the 
very  worst  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
the  permanent  welfare  of  those  institu- 
tions. He  therefore  hoped  that  the 
House  would  negative  the  Motion  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  and  leave  that  matter 
where  it  was,  on  the  lines  upon  which, 
for  good  reasons,  Parliament  nad  settled 
it,  giving  the  Head  Master  the  power  of 
selecting  and  dismissing  the  assistant 
masters,  and  not  allowing  the  Governing 
■Body  any  power  of  interfering  in  the 
management,  discipline,  and  teaching  of 
the  School  which  onght  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  Head  Master  and  to  him  alone. 

Sib  EGBERT  ANSTROTHER  said, 
lie  entirely  agreed  in  the  introductory 
remsurk  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  who 
brought  forward  that  question — namely, 
that  he  incurred  a  grave  responsibility 
in  re-opening  the  question  of  our  Public 
Schools  after  Parliament  had  so  recently 
legislated  upon  it ;  but  he  regretted 
that  that  sense  of  responsibility  seemed 
to  have  vanished  from  his  right  hon. 
Friend's  mind  the  moment  after  he  had 
expressed  it.  He  would  appeEil  to  those 
hon.  Members  of  the  House  who  had 
been  educated  at  Public  Schools  whe- 
ther, when  they  were  at  school,  they 
looked  upon  the  assistant  masters  as 
"  miserable  slaves,"  as  gentlemen  living 
in  the  "degraded  thraldom"  that  was 

eiinted  out  by  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
e  recollected  many  of  his  present 
friends  who  were  assistant  masters  at 
Harrow,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
his  right  hoB.  Friend  had  painted  them 
to  the  House  in  a  light  in  which  they 
had  never  presented  themselves  to  him 
at  the  time  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
instructed  by  them.  He  admitted  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  a  very  fair 
case ;  but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  what 
chance  he  had  of  securing  this  Select 
Committee  from  the  Home  Secretary  had 

yOL.  CCXXVin.    [thirp  sehies.] 


been  entirely  dissipated  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  handled  the  case.    He 
protested  against  his  right  hon.  Friend 
getting  up  in  that  House,  and  talking 
of  the  vindictiveness  of  Head  Masters, 
and  his  description  of  the  position  of  the 
assistant  masters  of  Public  Schools  as 
one  of  degrading  thraldom  and  of  sla- 
very under  an  irresponsible  authority. 
As  he  had  said,  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
starting  at  the  outset  with  a  good  case, 
had  so  entirely  overdone  it,  that  if  the 
Home  Secretary  did  not  refuse  to  grant 
a  Select  Committee  it  would  not  be  his 
fault,    lie  first  point  to  which  the  pro- 
posed Select  Committee  was  to  address 
itself  was   the  relations  between  the 
Governing  Body  and  the  Head  Master. 
He  could  not  conceive  a  more  mischievous 
proceeding  than  that  they  should  now 
have  a  Select  Committee  to  re-open  the 
question  of  the  relations  between  the 
Governing  Bodies  of  those  schools  and 
the  Head  Masters.    He  believed  that 
the  best  relations  that  could  subsist  be- 
tween a  Governing  Body  and  a  Head 
Master  was,  that  they  should  select  the 
best  man  they  could  get  to  put  at  the 
head  of  the  School,  and  then  leave  him 
alone,  and  not  perplex  and  harass  him 
with  interference  in  affairs  which  he  was 
far  more  able  to  conduct  than  they  were. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  next  dealt  with 
the  relations  between  the  Head  Master 
and  the  assistant  masters,  and  he  cer- 
tainly made  out  some  sort  of  an  argu- 
ment for  a  change  in  those  relations; 
yet  he  admitted  that  under  the  present 
system  they  obtained  for  the  position  of 
assistant  masters  men  of  the  very  highest 
standing,  and  who  were  deserving  of  the 
greatest    confidence.    But    upon    what 
facts  did  he  base  that  great  and  amazing 
change  which  he  desired  to  see  ?    He 
referred  to  the  case  of  Eton,  in  which 
he  had  taken  a  very  prominent  part ; 
and  considering  the  part  he  had  taken 
with  regard  to  those  unfortunate  pro- 
ceedings, it  would  have  been  a  great 
deal   better  if  this  Motion   had  been 
placed  in  other  hands.     He  (Sir  Robert 
Anstruther)  deeply  regretted  the  part 
which  his  right  hon.  Friend  took  in 
that  matter;  it  was  not  for  the  well- 
being  of  Eton,  and  it  would  have  been 
far  better  if  he  had  maintained  the  opi- 
nion which  he  said  he  had  at  first  held, 
and  had  left  the  Head  Master  of  Eton 
to  arrange    affairs  with    the  assistant 
masters  without  his  intervention.    The 
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assistant  masters  of  Harro'w  had,  he 
said,  signed  this  Petition.  The  were  in 
a  more  favourable  position  than  the 
assistant  masters  and  others  of  these 
g^eat  Public  Schools.  They,  of  course, 
held  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Head 
Master,  but  the  Governing  Body  had 
passed  this  statute — 

"  That  an  the  ajssistant  masters  shall  he  ap- 
pointed and  hold  their  office  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Head  Master,  hut  in  case  the  Head  Master 
shall  dismiss  an  assistant  master  he  shall  forth- 
with notify  in  -writing  the  fact  and  .the  reason 
of  it  to  the  Governing  Body,  and  it  shall  he  the 
duty  of  the  Governing  Body  to  consider,  though 
not  in  the  -way  of  appeal,  any  statement 
■which  shall  have  heen  presented  to  them  by 
an  assistant  master  who  shall  have  heen  dis- 
missed." 

That  placed  a  very  remarkable  and,  in 
his  opinion,  a  perfectly  sufficient,  check 
on  the  Head  Master,  supposing  him  to 
be  such  a  Head  Master  as  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  described — that  was  to  say, 
one  full  of  vindictiveness,  an  irrespon- 
sible tyrant,  &o.  [Mr.  KNATCHBtrax- 
Ht7GE88En:  I  never  used  the  word 
tyrant.]  The  whole  tenour  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  observations  went  to  show 
that  the  Head  Masters  of  the  seven 
great  Schools  of  England  were  tyrants 
to  their  assistant  masters.  He  (Sir 
Bobert  Anstruther)  had  received  a  letter 
from  the  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  who 
was  favourable  to  such  an  appeal  as  his 
right  hon.  Friend  advocated,,  but  Dr. 
Butler  was  able  to  say  this — 

"I  am  happy  to  say  wo  have  never  had  a 
case  here  oi  the  dismissal  of  any  master,  or 
the  contemplated  dismissal.  Bnt  I  see  plainly 
enough  that  the  old  state  of  the  law  cannot  poe- 
sihly  stand." 

He  submitted  that  although  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
case  when  he  commenced  his'  speech, 
that  case  was  practically  destroyed  before 
he  sat  down ;  and  considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  involved,  and  how 
very  undesirable  it  was  that  the  House 
should  constantly  be  tinkering  at  these 
great  Public  Schools,  he  trusted  the 
Motion  for  a  Committee  would  be  nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
deeply  regretted  not  only  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  several  Schools  that  had  been 
named,  but  also  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  with  regard  to 
Eton  and  Eugby.  The  course  which 
was  taken,  the  examples  that  were  set, 

Sir  Robert  Aiutruther 


the  discussicms  that  ensned,  and  the  w^ 
in  which  everything  was  made  public, 
did  not  tend  to  do  g^od  to  the  schools, 
improve  the  discipline  of  the  boys,  or  to 
encourage  the  persons  who  sent  their 
children  to  those  Schools.  He  was  in 
hopes  that  aU  those  matters  might  have 
been  considered  olosed.  He  was  in  hopes, 
to  quote  the  words  of  an  able  writer  on 
the  subject — 

"  That,  for  the  future,  nothing  would  he  heard 
in  pnhlic  of  the  Public  Schools,  hut  that  they 
would  set  diligently  to  work  to  teach  the  "boyn, 
not  only  by  the  simple  process  of  teaching,  hut 
by  setting  an  example  of  that  discipline  which 
is  so  necessary." 

He,  therefore,  regretted  very  much  that 
the  subject  had  been  re-opened  that 
night  in  the  way  in  which  it  had  been, 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  remarks 
made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  behind 
him  (Mr.  Spencer  Walpole)  showed  in 
his  (Mr.  Cross's)  opinion,  quite  clearly 
that  the  mind  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite  had  been  warped  in  this  matter 
by  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  one  of 
the  recent  cases  whichhad,  imfortunately, 
happened.  Whatever  his  right  hon. 
Fnend  opposite  might  say  to  the  con- 
trary, he  (Mr.  Gross)  thought  that  one 
of  the  most  important  matters  in  relation 
to  Public  Schools  was  that  discipline 
should  be  kept  up,  and  that  end  oould 
not  be  obtained  in  a  Public  School,  as 
they  desired,  except  in  one  way.  The  best 
man  that  could  be  found  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed  Head  Master  of  a  public  school, 
and  when  he  was  appointed  we  ought  to 
leave  him  alone  and  not  meddle  with 
him.  If  we  found  we  were  mistaken  in 
the  man,  if  he  did  that  which  he  ought 
not  to  do,  that  would  render  him  a  fit 
person  to  be  dismissed  from  his  ofiBce, 
and  we  ought  to  dismiss  him  and  appoint 
the  best  man  we  could  find  in  his  place. 
But  whilst  he  was  there,  they  ought  not 
to  interfere  with  him.  He  believed 
firmly  that  the  only  way  of  carrying  on 
great  Public  Schools  was  to  give  to  the 
Head  Masters  imcontrolled  power  in 
carrying  them  on.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite  had  drawn  a  very  strong  picture 
of  the  Head  Master.  He  had  described 
him,  if  not  as  a  tyrant,  at  all  events  as 
an  irresponsible  despot.  He  was  not 
irresponsible ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he 
was  responsible  to  the  parents  whose 
children  were  in  the  school.  -  Next  hs 
was  responsible  to  the  voice  of  public 
opinion,  and  beyond  that  he  was  reqKHt- 
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sible  to  the  QoTeming  Body,  beoanse  by 
the  very  same  section  by  whieh  he  had 
the  power  to  dismiss  under  masters, 
the  Governing  Body  had  an  absolute 
power  to  dismiss  him,  if  he  acted  with- 
out discretion  in  carrying  out  the  powers 
which  were  entrusted  to  him.  "N^ether 
in  relation  to  the  boys  or  the  under 
masters,  the  Governing  Body  might  step 
in  and  say  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  be 
Head  Master.  The  right  non.  Gentle- 
man had  said  that  in  the  case  of  Endowed 
Schools  relief  had  been  granted  to  the 
assistant  masters,  but  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  followed 
that  case  to  a  consistent  conclusion. 
This  was  the  history  of  the  transaction. 
The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
first  began  their  work  by  directing  that 
the  Head  Master  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Governing  Body  without  appeal, 
and  then  that  the  assistant  masters 
should  be  appointed  by  the  Head  Masters 
and  dismissed  by  him  without  appeal, 
but  as  time  went  on,  and  exception  was 
made  by  the  Commissioners  early  in 
their  proceedings  with  reference  to  assis- 
tant masters  who  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Governing  Body  and  the  Head 
Master  had  laid  out  large  sums  of  money 
in  boarding-houses  or  other  matters. 
That  was  the  arrangement  till  1873. 
What  happened  to  the  Endowed  Schools 
then  was  exactly  what  happened  in  the 
case  of  Public  Schools  at  the  present 
moment.  In  1873  the  Commissioners 
•were  memorialized  by  a  very  large 
number  of  assistant  masters  of  the  chief 
Schools  of  the  country,  who  urged  on 
them  the  propriety  of  giving  to  all  assis- 
tant masters  the  power  of  appealing  to 
tbe  Governing  Body  in  case  of  dismissal. 
That  matter  was  carefully  considered  by 
the  Commissioners,  who  saw  that  the  feel- 
ing was  very  strong  among  the  assistant 
masters,  wlule  among  the  Head  Masters 
there  was  a  difference  about  the  expe- 
diency of  making  the  concession  asked 
by  the  assistant  masters,  and  ultimately 
the  Commissioners  in  the  scheme  which 
they  then  made  provided  an  absolute 
appeal  to  the  Governing  Body  in  all 
cases.  But  when  the  control  of  the  En- 
dowed Schools  was  transferred  in  1875 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners  it  was 
found  that  this  did  not  answer,  and  the 
Charity  Commissioners  took  the  appeal 
away,  and  reverted  to  the  old  practice, 
including  the  exception  he  had  referred 
to.     Having  said  that,  he  would  now 


say  a  word  as  to  the  assistant  masters. 
He  did  not  believe  there  was  a  set  of 
men  in  England  who  performed  more 
arduous  duties,  or  performed  them  better 
than  they  did.  But  he  did  not  think 
they  would  ag^ee  that  their  real  case  had 
been  put  before  them  to-night  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  A  proof  of  that 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  very  best 
men  of  the  country  to  act  as  assistant 
masters.  He  thought  that  part  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend's  case  had  broken 
down.  He  believed  that  what  was 
necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of  Public 
Schools  was  that  there  should  be  a 
thorough  understanding  and  confidence 
between  the  Head  Master  and  the  assis- 
tant masters.  He  believed  that  did 
exist  in  most  of  the  schools  in  England, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  they  had 
so  flourished.  His  right  hon.  Eriend 
asked  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  matter.  This  was  not  a  question  for 
a  Committee.  The  simple  result  of  a 
Committee  would  be  that  they  would 
have  all  the  details  of  those  two  cases 
which  had  unfortunately  happened  filling 
the  pages  of  Blue  Books  scattered  aU 
over  the  country.  He  believed  that  that 
would  have  a  most  mischievous  e£fect, 
and  he,  for  one,  would  not  take  any  step 
which  would  produce  that  result.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  House  would  refuse 
to  grant  a  Select  Committee.  He  hoped 
the  assistant  masters  would  not  think 
that  by  not  doing  so  the  House  had  no 
feeling  for  them.  He  thought  that  in 
working  honestly  with  the  Head  Masters 
they  need  have  no  fear  of  any  injustice, 
because  they  had  two  safeguards  against 
it — namely,  the  effect  of  public  opinion 
and  the  absolute  control  of  the  Governing 
Body. 

Colonel  NOETH  said,  the  conduct  of 
the  assistant  masters  of  Eugby  School 
had  been  such  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Head  Masters  to  get  on  with  them. 
He  considered  if  the  Besolution  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Sandwich  was  carried,  it  would  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  discipline  in  all  our 
Public  Schools. 

Mk.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  if  a 
right  of  appeal  were  to  be  given  to  every 
under  master,  the  Governing  Body  would 
probably  be  compelled  to  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  the  school  in  a 
manner  highly  detrimental  to  its  effi- 
ciency.   Practically,  there  was  always 
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an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  th^  Head 
Masters  dismissiD^i^  under  masters,  to 
to  the  Gtoveming  Bodies  of  our  Public 
Schools,  inasmuch  as  the  dismissal  of  an 
under  master  was  an  item  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Head  Master  which  the  Governing 
Body  could  not  fail  to  make  the  most 
searching  inquiry  into. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  the  idea 
of  a  Public  School  which  prevailed  on 
that  side  of  the  House  seemed  to  be  that 
it  was  an  institution  in  which  perfect 
discipline  existed  throughout,  and  they 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  to  that  end  the 
whole  individuality  of  the  assistant  mas- 
ters. He  supported  the  Motion,  because 
he  thought  that  the  House  should  re- 
spect the  rights  of  men  who  had  spent 
30  years  of  their  life  as  under  masters, 
and  prevent  them,  after  so  long  a  period 
of  service,  being  sent  out  into  the  world 
with  their  characters  impaired,  and  with- 
out means,  at  the  mere  caprice  of  an 
individual. 

Mr.  DALEYMPLE  opposed  the  Ee- 
solution.  He  said  that  the  question 
before  the  House  interested  Public 
School  men,  and  that  that  must  be  his 
excuse,  if  excuse  were  needed,  for 
taking  any  part  in  the  debate.  The 
position  in  which  Head  Masters  and 
Assistant  Masters  stood  to  one  another 
required  the  utmost  mutual  confidence 
and  forbearance,  so  that  the  discipline 
of  a  School  might  be  maintained.  He  did 
not  think  a  case  had  been  made  out  for 
a  Committee ;  but  the  discussion  would 
be  productive  of  good,  for  it  was  not  de- 
sirable that  the  management  of  Public 
Schools  should  be  matter  of  newspaper 
correspondence,  and  it  was  better  that 
an  appeal  should  be  made  to  that  House 
in  a  matter  which  arose  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  (Mr.  Dalrymple)  was  one  of  those 
who  saw  no  reason  for  the  change  sug- 
gested by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Sandwich.  The  power  of 
dismissal  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Head  Masters  before  the  Act  of  1868 
was  passed,  and  the  system  had  worked 
well,  and  ifor  the  benefit  of  the  great 
Public  Schools.  It  had  been  asserted 
that  Assistant  Masters  through  fear  of 
dismissal  would  conceal  their  feelings, 
and  that  their  spirit  of  independence 
would  thus  be  injured.  Practical  men 
of  the  world  would  not  be  induced  to 
believe  that  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished men  —  and  Assistant  Masters 

Mr.  N«u)degate 


were  among  the  most  distinguished  men 
drawn  from  our  Universities  —  neces- 
sarily of  very  diflferent  characters  and 
temperaments  would  under  any  system 
smother  and  bury  their  opinions  for 
fear  of  any  consequences.  It  was  con- 
trary to  all  experience  of  the  past  to 
maintain  that  such  could  be  the  case. 
The  best  thing  that  the  Trustees  of  our 
great  schools  could  do  was  to  appoint 
the  very  best  men  as  Head  Masters. 
When  a  Governing  Body  had  selected 
the  best  men  they  could  find — a  man 
remarkable  for  graceful  scholarship,  for 
knowledge  of  men,  for  administrative 
power,  for  blameless  life,  and  placed 
him  over  a  great  Public  School,  they 
ought  to  lay  upon  him  the  chief  and 
undivided  responsibility,  giving  to  him 
the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing 
his  Assistant  Masters,  with  only  snch. 
security  for  their  ofiBces  as  mutuail  for- 
bearance and  consideration  might  be 
expected,  and  had  often  been  found,  to 
supply.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  As- 
sistant Masters  themselves,  and  for  the 
interest  of  the  management  and  disci- 
pline of  a  school,  that  the  responsibilitj 
should  rest  with  the  Head  Master.  The 
clause  relating  to  Assistant  Masters  in 
the  Act  of  1868  had  received  the  careful 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  he  (Mr. 
Dalrymple)  could  not  admit  that  a  case 
had  been  made  out  for  its  alteration. 
The  next  clause  to  it  related  to  Head 
Masters,  and  if  a  change  were  made  in 
the  position  of  AssistantMaster,  the  case 
of  Head  Masters  might  claim  attention 
also,  since  they  held  their  ofiSce  at  the 
discretion  of  Governing  Bodies,  and  a 

Elea  of  insecurity  of  tenure  might  readUj 
e  established  on  their  behalf  also. 
Mr.  EODWELL  said,  he  was  disap- 
pointed at  the  turn  of  the  discussion. 
The  Eesolution  was  temperate,  and  so 
was  the  Petition  of  the  Assistant  Mas- 
ters ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that 
that  which  should  have  been  discussed 
as  a  question  of  principle  of  great  im- 
portance to  assistant  masters  and  the 
country  at  large  should  have  drifted  into 
a  question  of  personal  grievances  con- 
nected with  Eton,  and  shoxild  have  be«i 
met  in  the  spirit  it  had  been  by  some 
hon.  Members.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, who  found  fault  with  the  tone  in 
which  the  question  had  been  introduced, 
seemed  to  fall  into  the  very  error  he  had 
deprecated.    No  answer  had  been  given 
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to  the  case  made  out  bj  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sandwich, 
and  the  assistant  masters  would  have 
reason  to  complain  that  their  complaints 
and  representations  had  been  ignored. 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
expressed  his  willingness  to  withdraw 
his  Motion.     ["  No,  no  !  "] 

Sib  EAEDLEY  WILMOT  apologized 
at  that  late  hour  for  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  division,  at  which  there  appeared 
a  great  anxiety  to  arrive;  but  still  he 
Iioped  the  House  would  bear  with  him, 
wlule  he  made  a  few  remarks,  relative 
to  the  transactions  at  Bugby  School, 
which  had  been  commented  upon  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Sandwich  and  by 
other  speakers  who  followed  him,  and 
he  (Sir  Eardley  Wilmot)  asked  for  the 
indulgence  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
himself  been  partly  educated  at  Eugby, 
and,  as  a  Warwickshire  man,  not  only 
took  deep  interest  in  the  School,  but  had 
many  friends  who  had  at  various  times 
taken  part  in  its  administration.  He  had 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  able 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Sandwich,  in  the  hope  of  finding  argu- 
ments in  it,  upon  which  might  be  based 
an  alteration  of  the  present  statute, 
-which  gave  the  Head  Master  absolute 
power  and  control  over  the  assistant 
masters ;  but  the  opinion  he  himself  had 
always  entertained  of  the  sound  policy 
of  the  Act  in  this  particular,  was  even 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
and  by  his  narrative  of  the  late  proceed- 
ings at  Eton.  As  the  right  hon.  Member 
had  cited  the  case  of  two  assistant  masters 
at  Bugby,  although  his  version  of  that 
transaction  had  been  corrected  already 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  (Colonel  North),  yet,  per- 
haps, he  might  be  excused  if  he  referred 
more  fully  to  the  facts  which  led  to  that 
dismissal,  as  showing  how  important  it 
was  that  the  Head  Master  should  be 
supported  by  the  Governing  Body  in 
any  attempt  which  he  made  in  putting  in 
force  his  power  underthe  Actover  his  sub- 
ordinates. As  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  had  already  stated, 
20  out  of  21  assistant  masters  had  openly 
rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the 
Head  Master,  and  being  supported  in 
their  insubordination  by  the  Governing 
Body,  they  ultimately  prevailed.  The 
facts  were  these — In  1869  Dr.  Temple, 
the  Head  Master  of  Bugby  School,  re- 


signed his  office  on  becoming  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  the  Trustees,  who  were  at 
that  time  almost  all  Warwickshire  men, 
after  much  and  careful  deliberation  and 
examination  of  the  testimonials  pre- 
sented to  them,  selected  Dr.  Hayman, 
at  that  time  Head  Master  of  Bradfield 
School,  as  his  successor.  He  (Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot)  knew  from  the  beat  authority 
that  the  Trustees  considered  the  testimo- 
nials on  two  successive  days,  and  that 
the  conclusion  they  came  to  was  unani- 
mous. But  no  sooner  had  Dr.  Hayman 
been  selected  as  Dr.  Temple's  successor, 
than  a  marked  and  undisguised  hostility 
appeared  against  him  in  more  quarters 
than  one.  Twenty  out  of  the  21  as- 
sistant masters  memorialized  the  Trus- 
tees against  the  appointment  they  had 
made,  and  among  other  complaints  was 
one,  that  the  new  Head  Master  had 
made  an  improper  use  of  old  testimonials. 
The  Trustees  met  to  consider  this  memo- 
rial, and  came  to  the  conclusion  unani- 
mously, that  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  previous  testimonials,  was 
in  no  way  censurable.  The  relations 
between  the  Head  Master  and  his  as- 
sistants gradually  improved  during  the 
period  the  old  Trustees  continued  to  hold 
office,  and  between  December  1869  and 
December  1871,  when  the  new  Govern- 
ing Body  assumed  the  reins  of  power, 
the  Head  Master  received  the  uniform 
support  of  the  old  Trustees,  who  used  all 
their  influence  in  endeavouring  to  recon- 
cile the  assistant  masters  to  the  autho- 
rity of  their  chief.  Unfortunately,  some 
restless  spirits  would  not  be  quiet,  and 
it  must  be  regretted  that  when  the  Head 
Master  found  this  to  be  the  case,  he 
did  not  enforce,  at  all  events  against 
those  who  continued  in  a  state  of  half- 
concealed  insubordination  and  cabal,  the 
power  of  dismissal  which  the  Act  of  1868 
conferred  upon  him.  When  the  new 
Governing  Body  took  the  management 
of  the  school  in  December,  1871,  matters 
grew  rapidly  from  bad  to  worse.  No- 
thing could  be  more  improper  than  that 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Dr.  Bradley, 
both  of  whom  had  taken  an  active  part 
already  against  the  Head  Master,  should 
allow  themselves  to  be  nominated  as 
members  of  the  new  Governing  Body — 
but  so  it  was — one  was  elected  by  the 
University  of  London  and  the  other  by 
the  University  of  Oxford.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  taken  their  seats  at  the  Board, 
than  more  than  one  of  the  assistant 
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masters  Trho  had  met  with  scant  en- 
couragement from  the  old  Trustees,  began 
their  attacks  again  against  the  Head 
Master.  Bepeated  inquiries  took  place 
as  to  the  grounds  of  complaint  alleged, 
and  in  October,  1873,  the  Gt)veming 
Body  called  on  the  Head  Master  to  re- 
tract certain  charges  which  he  had 
made  against  an  assistant  master,  and 
to  tender  an  apology  to  him.  He  (Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot)  would  not  stop  to 
examine  whether  this  was  rightly  done 
or  not,  he  only  mentioned  the  fact,  in 
order  to  say  that  the  Head  Master,  on 
two  several  occasions  afterwards,  in  con- 
formity with  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ing Body,  expressed  his  regret  to  his 
assistant  master  in  the  most  unqualified 
manner,  and,  having  done  mis,  he 
trusted  that  the  School  would  now  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  peace  and  quiet,  as 
these  late  unhappy  misunderstandings 
had  greatly  interfered  with  its  pros- 
perity and  success.  Notwithstanding 
that  all  matters  in  difference  seemed  now 
at  an  end,  yet  in  February,  1873,  the 
Governing  Body  re-opened  the  old 
grounds  of  complaint,  notwithstanding 
a  strong  remonstrance  from  the  Eail  of 
Warwick,  one  of  the  Governing  Body, 
who  greatly  disapproved  the  course  of 
irritation  the  Governing  Body  were  pur- 
suing. Unfortunately,  Lord  Warwick 
left  England  about  this  time  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and  the  Head  Master  lost 
the  support  of  that  highly  esteemed 
Nobleman  on  the  Governing  Body.  Later 
in  the  year  Dr.  Hayman  found  it 
necessary  to  give  notice  of  dismissal  to 
two  other  assistant  masters  for  some 
reasons  connected  with  the  working  of 
the  School,  and  this  act  led  to  a  wider 
breach  than  ever  between  himself  and 
the  Governing  Body.  More  inquiries 
took  place,  and  ultimately  the  Head 
Master  was  dismissed  by  the  Governing 
Body  in  December,  1873.  He  (Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot)  had  purposely  omitted 
many  circumstances  which  would  tend 
to  show  that  the  Head  Master  had  not 
had  justice  done  to  him;  but  as  the 
House  was  anxious  to  close  the  debate, 
he  had  been  desirous  of  making  his 
narrative  as  brief  and  compressed  as  pos- 
sible. His  object  in  making  these 
remarks  was  to  show  that  if  a  Head 
Master  and  his  assistants  were  interfered 
with,  as  was  the  case  at  Bugby,  no  Head 
Master  could  ever  hold  his  g^und.  If 
despotism  was  everoommendableordesir- 

Sir  JSardhy  Wilmoi 


able,  it  was  surely  and  absolutely  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Head  Master  of  a  PabUo 
School.  Once  let  a  Governing  Body 
be  the  receptacle  of  the  jealousies  which 
must  frequently  exist  between  individuals 
under  authority  and  those  set  over  them, 
and  the  whole  discipline  and  regulctr 
action  and  harmony  of  a  Public  School 
would  and  must  receive  a  fatal  shock. 
In  the  Bugby  case  a  single  man 
had  to  contend  with  a  numerous  and 
powerful  body  of  inferiors,  banded 
together  for  his  degradation  and  dis- 
grace, and  when  to  this  powerful  com- 
bination was  added  the  no  less  powerful 
influence  of  those  on  the  (Governing 
Body,  who  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
their  dislike  of  him,  there  was  no 
wonder  that  he  was  worsted  in  a  conflict 
so  unequal  and  so  hopeless  as  regarded 
an  appeal  in  the  case  of  the  Sead 
Master's  dismissal.  He  was  glad  to 
hear  so  high  minded  a  man  as  ms  hon. 
and  gallafit  Friend  the  Member  for  Ox- 
ford rise,  who  had  beenhimseKa  Ru^by 
Trustee,  and  who  had  had  practical 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  system, 
express  himself  favourably  to  such  an 
appeal.  But  that  was  not  the  matter 
now  before  them.  He  (Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot)  could  give  no  support  to  the 
Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Sandwich,  as  all  the  facts  adduced 
that  evening  incontestibly  proved  to  him 
that  the  Head  Master's  power  over  his 
assistants  should  not  be  in  any  way  con- 
trolled or  interfered  with,  and  that  the 
power  given  by  the  Public  Schools  Act  of 
1868  was  salutary  and  sound  in  principle. 
He  apologized  for  the  lengtii  of  his 
remarks,  but  felt  constrained  to  make 
them,  as  he  had  always  been  strongly 
convinced,  and  he  should  never  shrink 
from  expressing  that  conviction  and  that 
opinion,  that  the  late  Head  Master  of 
Bugby  had  had  great  injustice  done  to 
him. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  remain  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion," put,  and  agreed  to. 

WOOLWICH  ABSENAU 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Majob  BEAUMONT  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  adyan- 
tages  that  would  arise  from  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Central  Arsenal.  In  doing  so, 
he  hoped  the  gentlemen  upstairs  would 
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convey  hie  remarks  to  the  public,  who, 
he  doubted  not,  took  more  interest  in  it 
than  the  House  appeared  to  feel.  What- 
ever might  be  the  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  question  of  the  offensive  forces 
of  this  country,  there  could  be  none  so 
far  as  the  defence  was  concerned.  Had 
the  Forms  of  the  House  allowed  him  to 
do  so,  he  would  have  moved  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  the  cost  of 
the  removal  of  the  Arsenal  from  Wool- 
wich to  a  central  position  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  diminished  cost  of  the 
raw  material  and  its  manufacture.  He 
thought  he  could  show  that  the  change 
he  advocated  would  not  only  involve  no 
cost  to  the  country,  but  would  be  a 
positive  gain.  The  present  was  an  un- 
fortified Arsenal  in  connection  with  an 
unfortified  capital.  It  was,  besides, 
situated  upon  a  river,  which,  on  strate- 
gical groimds,  was  not  a  proper  posi- 
tion for  an  Arsenal.  The  objection  to 
Woolwich  was,  however,  mitigated  by 
the  fact  that  the  fortifications  were  more 
or  less  completed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  by  the  great  increased 
power  of  defence  afforded  by  the  use  of 
torpedoes.  At  the  same  time  that  was 
not  an  answer  to  the  objection,  and  he 
doubted  whether  such  conditions  as  ob- 
tained with  regard  to  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  Woolwich  and  London  were  to 
be  found  abroad.  If  an  enemy  attacked 
the  country,  his  endeavour  would  be  to 
inarch  upon  the  capital  and  to  destroy 
the  Arsenal,  and  in  this  case,  as  he  had 
stated,  the  capital  and  the  Areenal  were 
alike  unfortified.  He  did  not  rest  the 
suggestion  he  made  on  his  own  opinion 
merely;  it  was  justified  by  the  practice 
of  foreign  nations  and  by  the  views  of 
the  Boyal  Commission  appointed  in 
1859  to  consider  the  subject. 

Notice  taken  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Major  BEAUMONT  resumed— The 
Heport  of  the  Commissioners  stated  that 
the  Arsenal  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
secure  locality,  and  further  mentioned 
that  a  complete  system  of  fortifications 
might  be  constructed  around  Woolwich 
at  a  cost  of  from  £3,000,000  to 
£4,000,000.  Such  a  system  would, 
however,  be  in  connection  with  the  for- 
tification of  London,  and  he  could  not 
xeoommend  the  fortification  of.  the  me- 


tropolis, as  the  extent  of  the  works 
would  be  so  great  and  the  cost  so  enor- 
mous. Therefore,  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  foi-tify  the  Arsenal  of  Wool- 
wich. Besides  it  was  unnecessary,  for 
there  were  many  other  sites  that  could 
be  readily  made  available  for  the  pur- 
pose.- For  instance,  he  had  heard  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  the 
purchase  of  1,500  acres  at  Strensall 
Common,  near  York.  He  might  also 
refer  to  the  circumstances  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  sent  down  qualified  per- 
sons to  Cannock  Chase  and  to  a  place 
near  Leeds  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
how  far  either  place  might  be  suited  for 
the  formation  of  a  central  Arsenal.  The 
arguments  against  removal  were — £rst, 
that  the  Arsenal  was  there ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty and  expense  in  removal;  but  he 
believed  that  he  could  show  there  would 
be  no  extra  expense  incurred  by  the 
proposal  as  he  had  before  observed, 
neither  would  it  be  of  such  an  amount 
as  to  prevent  them  having  an  Arsenal 
in  a  locality  that  would  make  it  less 
liable  to  a  successful  attack  from  an 
enemy  than  Woolwich.  He  proposed 
to  leave  the  store  and  gun  departmenta 
there,  and  to  shift  the  carriage  depart- 
ment and  the  laboratory. 

Notice  taken  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Major  BEAUMONT  resumed— The 
reason  why  the  laboratory  departments 
should  be  removed  and  placed  together 
was  the  necessity  for  supplying  ammuni- 
tion rapidly  to  an  Army  in  the  field.  It 
would  be  little  less  than  a  national  dis- 
grace and  breakdown  if  there  was  a 
failure  of  supply  in  such  a  case.  As  to 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr.  Boord)  last  year,  who 
proposed  to  put  the  work  into  the  bands 
of  private  manufacturers,  instead  of  doing 
it  in  the  national  establishments,  the 
answer  was  that,  under  present  circum- 
stances, there  was  practically  no  other 
demand  for  these  stores  in  the  open 
market,  except  that  from  the  national 
establishments;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
war,  very  little  assistance  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  private  contractors,  and 
it  would  be  difiScult  to  transfer  any  por- 
tion of  the  Staff  from  Woolwich  to  Devon- 
port  or  elsewhere  in  time  to  have  any 
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effect  upon  a  campaign ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  irorkshops  in  these  places 
were  too  small  to  bear  a  sudden  strain 
upon  their  resources.  He  came  now  to 
the  most  important  part  of  his  case — 
the  cost  of  removal  as  compared  with 
the  economy  of  removal.  There  were  in 
the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich  some  40,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  building,  the  proportion  of 
iron  to  brick  being  as  11^  to  29^.  To 
shift  half  of  the  departments  as  he  pro- 
posed would  be,  therefore,  to  shift 
20,000,000  cubic  feet  of  building.  The 
averagpe  cost  of  this  building  would  be 
6d.  per  cubic  foot,  a  sum  which  would 
well  cover  all  charges,  .including  the 
foundations.  Thus,  the  cost  of  removal 
would  be  £500,000,  as  far  as  the  build- 
ings were  concerned,  while  he  estimated 
that  £300,000  would  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  £200,000  for  the 
cost  of  shifting  machineiy.  The  total 
charade  would  be  £1,000,000,  for  which 
sum  he  was  certain  that  the  carriage  and 
laboratory  departments  could  be  removed 
from  Woolwich.  Our  fortifications  were 
paid  for  by  Terminable  Annuities  spread 
over  30  years,  and,  at  the  same  i:ate, 
£56,000  a-year  would  be  the  charge  re- 
quired. If,  therefore,  he  could  show  that 
the  change  would  result  in  saving  more 
than  £5  6, 000  a-year,  his  case  was  proved,: 
First,  there  was  the  value  of  the  land 
vacated  at  Woolwich,  which  would  be 
considerable.  He,  however,  thought  it 
would  be  wise  to  shift  to  this  vacant 
ground  the  clothing  department  at  Pim- 
uco  and  the  Indian  Store  Inspection 
department,  which  had  ground  at  Lam- 
beth. If  diat  were  done  the  value  of 
the  two  sites  thus  relinquished  would  be 
very  large  indeed.  When  he  proposed 
that  last  year,  he  was  told  that  it  was 
important  these  establishments  should 
be  under  the  eye  of  the  Government. 
But  they  all  knew  that  they  were  con- 
ducted mainly  by  letter,  and  there  would 
be  no  more  difficulty  in  transacting  the 
business  by  letters  which  had  to  be  sent 
six  miles  than  two.  It  was  unwise  for 
the  Government  to  have  establishments 
like  those  on  such  expensive  sites,  and, 
for  all  practical  purposes  of  communica- 
tion with  the  War  Office,  they  might  as 
well  be  at  Woolwich.  He  estimated  that 
by  the  change  they  would  save  £15,000 
a-year  in  coal,  £20,000  in  iron,  £10,000 
in  labour,  and  £15,000  in  the  maniifac- 
turing  of  stores.  This  made  a  total  of 
£60,000;  but  he  believed  the   actual 
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saving  would  be  far  larger.  If  the  pro- 
posal he  suggested  should  be  carried  out, 
great  economy  might  be  effected.  At 
the  same  time  he  did  not  rest  this  pro- 
posal merely  on  the  ground  of  economy. 
What  was  of  vast  importance  was,  that 
if  our  first  line  of  defence  was  forced,  we 
should  have  a  sufficient  reserve  else- 
where. The  hon.  Member  for  Green- 
wich, in  addressing  his  constituents  last 
year,  in  opposition  to  the  erection  of  a 
new  central  Arsenal,  said  the  Boyal 
Commission  who  had  recommended  it 
were  men  who  were  afflicted  with  "  Ghd- 
lophobia."  That  was  a  view  of  the  case 
which  could  not  be  justified  when  they 
looked  at  who  were  the  eminent  and 
experienced  men  who  composed  that 
Commission,  and  who  were  the  least 
likely  to  be  actuated  by  any  fears  from. 
that  quarter.  He  had  shown,  he  thought, 
good  reasons  why,  for  important  strate- 
gical reasons,  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  the  central  Arsenal  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  also  that,  with  greater  effi- 
ciency in  every  department,  we  should 
have  greater  economy.  He  hoped  to  hear 
&om  the  Treasury  Bench  some  answers 
to  both  of  these  reasons.  In  conclusion, 
he  thought  he  was  entitled  to  ask  what 
reasonable  fault  could  be  found  with  the 
estimates  he  had  put  forward  ?  If,  as 
he  contended,  there  was  none,  as  the 
strategical  advantages  would  be  in  them- 
selves very  great,  the  House  would  act 
wisely  in  acceding  to  his  Motion. 

Mb.  booed  said,  he  could  hardly 
help  feeling  that  the  discussion  invited 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
South  Durham  involved  a  waste  of  the 
time  of  the  House — ^especially  when  he 
remembered  the  small  encouragement 
a  similar  Motion  had  met  with  last  year. 
On  that  occasion  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  was  told,  in  very  unmis- 
takeable  terms,  that  his  own  Party 
would  not  have  been  prepared  even  to 
grant  him  a  Committee,  much  less  to 
take  his  proposal  into  serious  considera- 
tion, if  they  had  been  in  office  ;  and  he 
was  £ilso  informed,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  £oyal  Commission 
of  1860,  that  if  that  Commission  could 
be  re-appointed,  it  would  now  report 
differently;  besides  he  had  fEuled  to 
show  that  the  Committee  he  desired 
would  be  able  to  collect  any  information 
beyond  what  was  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Government.  If  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  suoceeded 
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in  proving  anything,  it  was  that  his 
own  calculations  were  utterly  unreliable, 
for  whilst  last  year  his  estimate  of  the 
saving  to  be  effected  by  the  change  he 
advocated  amounted  to  £90,000  per 
annum,  he  now  made  it  £60,000  ;  then 
he  required  7,000  acres  of  land  for  his 
purpose — now  he  was  content  with 
1,600 — a  difference  which,  no  doubt  in 
the  exercise  of  a  wise  discretion,  he  had 
omitted  to  explain.  However,  he  (Mr. 
Boord)  was  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
that ;  for,  if  his  requirements  continued 
to  decrease  at  the  same  rate,  there  was 
8ome  hope  that  he  would  not  find  it 
necessary  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  House  next  Session  with  the  same 
proposition.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  had  stated  the  consumption 
of  coal  in  the  arsenal  to  be  equivalent  to 
£30,000  annually,  and  that  he  could 
save  £15,000  of  that  outlay;  but  al- 
though he  professed  to  estimate  the 
saving,  he  did  not  appear  able  to  give 
the  number  of  tons  consumed,  which 
was  a  necessary  element  in  the  calcu- 
lation. 

Majob  BEAUMONT  said,  he  had 
obtained  the  amount  of  £30,000  from 
the  Estimates  of  the  year,  and  that  the 
number  of  tons  was  nut  given. 

Mb.  BOOBD  said,  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  the 
quotation  from  the  Estimates ;  but  that 
did  not  alter  his  opinion  that  £15,000 
was  a  very  large  amount  to  save  out  of 
£30,000,  and  he  doubted  if  it  could  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  The  Royal 
Commission  of  1860  had  three  schemes 
before  them  for  the  protection  of 
Woolwich  by  land  ;  and  the  wide 
difference  between  them,  both  as  to 
cost  and  character,  sufficiently  proved 
the  divergence  of  opinion  that  prevailed 
amongst  the  Members,  and  tended  to 
show  that  its  appointment  might  be 
traced  to  the  invasion  panic  then  pre- 
vailing. But  the  most  conclusive  proof 
that  nothing  further  was  required  in 
the  direction  of  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mission was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
absolutely  nothing  had  been  done  since 
towards  carrying  its  recommendations, 
with  regard  to  a  central  arsenal,  into 
effect;  and  even  within  six  months  of 
its  issue  General  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  had 
been  counted  out  whilst  calling  attention 
to  the  subject — a  misfortune  that  had 
twice  very  nearly  befallen  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  that  evening.    Even 


if  it  were  otherwise,  the  Report  on  which 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  relied 
did  not  appear  to  be  so  favourable  to 
his  views  as  he  would  have  the  House 
believe.  It  said  that  the  arsenal  must 
be  near  the  sea,  so  as  to  be  convenient 
for  the  shipment  of  stores  and  for  other 
reasons — how  did  he  propose  to  adapt 
his  site  in  Yorkshire  to  these  conditions? 
But  the  whole  of  his  argument  was 
based  on  an  assumption  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Boord)  objected  entirely — that  our 
first  line  of  defence  would  be  forced. 
The  country  was  called  upon  annually 
to  provide  enormous  sums  of  money  for 
the  Naval  and  Military  Services,  and 
no  effort  was  spared  to  maintain  those 
Services  in  an  effective  condition,  yet  we 
were  to  be  called  upon  to  increase  our  out- 
lay almost  indefinitely  on  the  mere  sup- 
position that  those  Services  would  prove 
useless  in  an  emergency.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  such  an  argument  should  be 
seriously  brought  forward  in  that  House 
by  an  officer  of  the  Army.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  had  made  another 
statement  that  filled  him  with  astonish- 
ment ;  he  had  said  that  private  manu- 
facturers were  unable  to  supply  arms  of 
precision  such  as  were  required  for  the 
service  of  the  Army.  That  was  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  heard  it  alleged  that 
there  was  anything  which  private  in- 
dustry in  this  country  could  not  accom- 
plish, and  he  felt  sure  that  if  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  took  the  trouble 
to  inform  himself  he  would  arrive  at  a 
different  conclusion.  In  case  of  neces- 
sity private  firms  would  be  found  ready 
to  place  their  services  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government,  a  fact  which  alone  ren- 
dered the  construction  of  subsidiary 
depots  and  arsenals,  to  the  extent  con- 
templated by  the  Royal  Commission,  un- 
necessary. But  what  was  needed  in  that 
direction  was  already  in  progress,  for 
he  believed  the  Government  were  putting 
the  gunwharves  at  Plymouth  and  other 
places  in  such  condition  as  to  render 
their  development  a  matter  easy  of 
accomplishment ;  therefore  we  were  by 
no  means  in  so  desperate  a  condition  as 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  would  seem  to  indicate.  The 
objections  to  his  scheme  were  suffi- 
ciently weighty  and  numerous  to  counter- 
act any  theoretical  advantage,  which  at 
first  sight  it  might  appear  to  offer.  It 
would  be  found  very  inconvenient  to 
separate  the  Carriage  department,  as 
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proposed,  from  the  Qwa.  factory;  the 
first  cost  would  greatly  exceed  the  esti- 
mate, already  extravagant,  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  sub- 
mitted ;  he  had  taken  no  account  of  the 
increased  annual  cost  for  maintenance, 
nor  of  the  extra  accumulation  of  stores, 
which  must  necessarily  follow  the  multi- 
plication of  such  establishments ;  and, 
lastly,  he  had  entirely  ignored  the  dis- 
advantages attendant  on  the  publication 
of  the  evidence,  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
nations,  of  a  Committee  whose  chief  ob- 
ject would  be  to  discover  the  weak  points 
in  our  system  of  national  defence.  For 
these  reasons,  he  sincerely  trusted  that 
his  noble  Friend  below  him  would  ad- 
here to  the  determination  he  had  ex- 
pressed last  year  in  reference  to  this 
proposal. 

LoBD  EIJSTAOE  CECIL  said,  that 
this  was  not  a  new  question.  It  was 
brought  forward  in  1860,  when  a  Soyal 
Commission  was  appointed,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  then  very  fuUy  discussed.  He 
said  last  year  that  if  the  Commission 
assembled  together  again,  it  wotdd  not, 
in  aU  probability,  take  the  same  view  as 
at  that  period. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

LoED  EUSTACE  CECIL  proceeded 
to  say,  that  he  made  that  observation, 
as  he  stated  last  year,  on  the  authority 
of  the  distinguished  o£B.cer,  Sir  William 
Jervois,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mission, so  that  it  was  not  a  haphazard 
view  which  he  expressed.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  divided  his  argu- 
ments into  two  heads — strategical  and 
financial.  It  was  on  strategical  grounds 
that  the  arsenal  was  kept  m  its  present 
position.  There  was  no  doubt  that  if 
our  first  line  of  defence  was  forced ;  if 
an  invading  army  did  by  any  chance 
land  in  this  country,  and  if  our  Army 
was  unfortunately  beaten  in  the  field, 
the  consequences  would  be  very  dis- 
astrous; but  he  did  not  believe  they 
would  be  BO  disastrous  to  Woolwich  as 
to  London.  His  impression,  and  that 
of  military  authorities,  was  that  the  in- 
vading force  would  advance  on  the 
Metropolis,  and  having  captured  it,  the 
capture  of  Woolwich  would  be  a  small 
matter.  As  to  attacking  Woolwich 
by  water  the  defence  of  the  Thames 
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was,  he  might  say,  complete.  ^Hiere 
were  now  eight  iron-dad  forts  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Thames;  and  if 
anything  more  in  the  way  of  de- 
fence was  necessary,  it  could  be  sap- 
plied  by  the  admirable  system  of  tor- 
pedoes which  they  had  now,  he  hoped, 
brought  almost  to  perfection.  As  far  as 
approach  by  water  was  concerned,  Wool- 
wich was,  in  the  minds  of  military  au- 
thorities, impregnable.  It  was  of  far 
greater  importance  that  the  arsenal 
should  be  within  easy  access  of  the 
officials  than  that  it  should  be  central- 
ized in  a  g^ven  situation,  Again, 
Woolwich  was  admirably  situated  as  an 
arsenal  if  it  were  a  question  of  embarking 
troops  in  the  case  of  an  invasion  of  any 
country  abroad.  Turning  to  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  matter,  he  might  state  that 
the  figures  upon  which  we  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  based  his  argu- 
ments were  fallacious,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  iron.  Then,  in  r^ard 
to  coal,  the  average  price  of  coal  at 
Newcastle  in  1874-5  was  17«.  per  ton, 
while  the  price  for  which  it  was  de- 
livered at  Woolwich  Arsenal  was  from 
22«.  to  22«.  ad.,  showing  a  difference  of 
5(.  or  5t.  M.  per  ton,  instead  of  lOi.,  as 
stated  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 
In  1875-6the  average  price  at  Newcastle 
was  14«.,  while  coal  was  delivered  at 
Woolwich  for  20«.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Oentlemannexttold  them  £20,000  would 
be  saved  in  metal ;  but  he  (Lord  Eustace 
Cecil)  was  informed  that  metal  was  quite 
as  cheap  at  Woolwich  as  it  would  be  in 
the  centre  or  even  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. Then,  with  respect  to  labour,  die 
ordinary  rates  of  skilled  labour  were 
slightly  higher — perhaps  6  per  cent 
hi^er — at  Woolwich  than  in  the  North ; 
but  unskilled  labour  was  fully  10  per 
cent  lower  at  Woolwich.  Keoework 
was  a  time  and-a-half  ,  and  double  time ; 
whereas,  at  the  arsenal,  it  was  a  time 
and  a-quarter  as  a  rule,  and  a  time  and 
a-half  was  the  exception.  Therefore, 
the  great  economies  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  expected  from  the  adop- 
tion of  his  recommendations  would  pro- 
bably fall  to  the  ground.  Moreover, 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  either 
proved  too  much  or  too  little  in  regard 
to  the  removal  of  those  departments. 
If  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the  Gun 
factory  where  it  was,  the  same  argument 
would  apply,  more  or  less,  to  the  labo- 
ratory and  the  carriage  factory.    As  to 
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the  concentration  of  stores  at  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  no  doubt  it  would  be  unwise  to 
place  all  our  eggs,  so  to  speak,  in  one 
basket ;  but  we  had  at  least  30  different 
stations  spread  over  the  United  Kingdom 
where  we  had  stores  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other.   We  had  two  small  manufactories 
at  Plymouth  and  Devonport  which  could 
be  made  use  of  at  any  moment,  and  which 
would  no  doubt  in  time  be  very  service- 
able.    Besides  that,  we  had  under  the 
loc<^    organization    some    66    brig^es 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  where  it 
Were  proposed,  more  or  less,  to  have 
stores  of  some  kind.    When,  therefore, 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  sup- 
posed we  had  such  a  great  concentration 
of  stores  at  Woolwich  that  if  Woolwich 
was  taken  we  should  have  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon,  he  was  under  a  misappre- 
hension.   Moreover,  we  should  also  hare 
the  private  manufacturers  to  fall  back 
upon.    The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
had  spoken  slightingly  of  the  private 
manufactures ;   but    at   Birmingham  it 
was  perfectly  possible  to  have  rifles  and 
ammunition  made.    The  Messrs.  Arm- 
strong also  could  manufacture  very  good 
guns  and  various  laboratory  stores,  while 
the  great  ingenuity  of  Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth  in  those  matters  was  equally  well 
known.     There  was  not  the  least  doubt 
thatif  anything  like  a  stimulus  were  given 
to  the  private  manufacture  of  g^ns  and 
warlike  stores,  we  could  have  them  in 
any  quantity.     It  certainly  would  not 
be  in  our  present  state  a  matter  of  wise 
economy  to  do  away  with  an  old-esta- 
blished manufactory  and  arsenal  like 
Woolwich.     It  turned  out  good  work, 
and  it  did  so  economically.    Before  we 
abolished  it  we  must  be  quite  sure  of  a 
better  place  for  placing  an  arsenal  in. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
spoken  of  Cannock  Chase  and  other  sites 
for  an  arsenal,  but  they  were  all  con- 
sidered in  1860,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions then  made  were  not  carried  out  for 
a  good  economical  reason.      The  Go- 
vernment, however,  had  given  this  sub- 
ject their  best  consideration.     At  this 
moment  they  had  bought  1,500  acres 
near  York,  and  they  were  proceeding  to 
erect  an  arsenal  there,  not  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  but  for  a  collection  of 
all  warlike  stores  in  case  of  necessity. 
He  thought  a  central  depot  of  that  kind 
in  the  North  of  England  would  give  us 
all  the  extra  warlike  stores  we  were 
likely  to  require  in  case  of  an  emergency 


or  an  invasion.  And  he  thought  it  was 
not  necessary — and  in  that  he  was  backed 
up  by  aU  the  military  authorities  who 
had  considered  the  matter — to  have  a 
manufactory  in  addition  to  that  which 
we  had  at  Woolwich.  If  &  Committee 
were  granted,  it  could  not  furnish  any 
more  information  than  we  had  already 
on  this  subject.  A  Committee  would 
probably  put  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
an  extra  Blue  Book,  which  he  supposed 
would  not  serve  any  other  purpose  than 
that  of  giving  us  a  mass  of  printed 
matter  which  might  be  extremely  ser- 
viceable to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman when  he  next  brought  forward  a 
Motion. 

Captaik  NOLAN  said,  he  thought  the 
project  of  separating  the  different  de- 
partments of  Woolwich  Arsenal  and 
transferring  two  of  them  northwards  was 
particularly  unfortunate.  It  would  be' 
dangerous  to  remove  the  laboratory  and 
carriage  departments  &om  the  vicinity 
of  the  Metropolis,  where  the  services  of 
the  best  workmen  could-always  be  readily 
procured.  He  did  not  think,  however, 
that  the  House  ought  altogether  to  dis- 
regard the  remarks  of  l^e  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  who  brought  forward 
this  subject,  for  if  Woolwich  Arsenal 
should  by  any  chance  be  destroyed,  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  emergency. 
We  had  the  Elswiok  factory,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  and 
other  arsenals  in  the  North  of  England ; 
but  these  were  deficient  in  some  depart- 
ments, and,  in  his  opinion,  what  we  ought 
to  do  was  in  some  way  to  inspect  these 
arsenals  and  to  supply  what  was  wanting 
in  them.  With  regard  to  his  main  princi- 
ple of  transferring  Woolwich  Arsenal  to 
the  North  of  England,  he  thought  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  was  totally 
wrong. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— THE  METROPOLITAN 

POLICE— CASE  OF  MR.  PALMER. 

QUESTION.      OBSESVATIONS. 

SiE  WILLIAM  FRASER,  in  rising 
to  move  an  Address  for  Copy  of  the 
Depositions  taken  in  the  case  of  a  violent 
assault  on  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Palmer,  and  to  ask  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther, in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  he  will,  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  the  police, 
by  the  offer  of  a  reward  or  by  other 
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means,  endeavour  to  bring  the  real 
criminal  to  justice  ?  said,  that  Mr. 
Palmer,  who,  he  believed,  was  a  clerk 
in  a  mercantile  establishment,  received  a 
violent  blow  in  the  face  from  the  trun- 
cheon of  a  policeman  while  he  was  at- 
tempting to  pass  through  a  crowded 
street  to  his  place  of  business  on  the  day 
on  which  Her  Majesty  went  to  open  a 
new  wing  at  the  London  Hospital.  Mr. 
Palmer  was  puzzled  when  he  attended 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  police* 
man  who  struck  him,  because  the  coats 
of  the  policemen  had  been  changed. 
At  length,  however,  he  pointed  out  the 
policeman  who  he  said  had  struck  him, 
but  Sir  WiUiamEose,  who  heard  the  case, 
thought  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient 
to  justify  a  committal.  Now  that  the 
police  wore  beards,  a  constable  by  a 
slight  turn  of  his  head  could  easily  con- 
ceal some  portion  of  his  number  from 
being  seen.  This  case  was  one  of  general 
importance;  and  it  was  most  desirable 
that  it  should  be  known  whether  any 
further  steps  would  be  taken  to  bring  the 
party  to  justice,  and  it  was  also  most  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  known  by  whose 
orders  the  police  had  changed  coats  when 
they  were  paraded  for  identification.  An 
investigation  of  all  the  circumstances 
ought  to  take  place ;  and  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  thought  there  was  a  primd 
facie  case  against  any  of  the  policemen 
they  ought  to  institute  a  prosecution. 
It  was  only  fair  to  all  parties  that  he 
should  read  to  the  House  certain  letters 
on  this  subject  which  had  reached  him 
that  morning.  The  first  was  from  the 
solicitors  who  had  represented  Mr. 
Palmer  at  the  hearing  of  the  case  at 
the  Guildhall,  when  the  charge  against 
the  constable  was  dismissed,  and  it  en- 
closed a  copy  of  a  letter  which  they  had 
written  to  Colonel  Henderson  and  his 
reply.  In  that  letter  the  solicitors  stated 
that  since  the  case  was  disposed  of  by 
the  magistrates,  they  had  learnt  from 
Colonel  Henderson  'that  a  number  of 
constables  had  witnessed  the  assault, 
and  had  furnished  reports  concerning  it 
to  their  officers,  which  fact  had  not  been 
communicated  to  the  solicitors  at  the  time 
the  case  was  before  the  magistrate.  The 
solicitors  further  complained  that  no 
constables  had  been  called  on  the  part  of 
the  police  at  the  hearing  to  speak  to  the 
identity  of  the  defendant  as  the  person 
who  struck  the  blow,  and  that  their 
client,  who  had  no  personal  feeling  in 
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the  matter,  and  who  had  brought  forward 
the  case  at  great  personal  inconvenience 
and  expense,  had  been  grossly  insulted 
by  the  magistrate,  and,  instead  of  having 
been  protected  in  every  way ,  w  as  bullied  as 
though  he  was  a  witness  giving  false  evi- 
dence ;  and  they  concluded  by  stating  that 
they  had  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  advise 
their  client  to  prefer  an  indictment  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  against  the  de- 
fendant. In  their  letter  to  Colonel 
Henderson  the  solicitors  stated  that,  in 
view  of  their  client  preferring  an  in- 
dictment (gainst  Police  Constable  450  £, 
they  would  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of 
statements  whim  had  been  made  to  their 
superior  officers  in  relation  to  this  case  by 
the  constables  on  duty  near  the  plane 
where  the  alleged  assault  occurred ;  and 
asked,  whether  it  was  true  that  the 
constable  against  whom  the  charge  was 
made  was  formerly  in  the  City  police, 
and  was  sentenced  to  a  month's    im- 

Srisonment  for  a  similar  assault,  and  was 
ischarged  or  retired  from  the  City  police 
and  afterwards  entered  the  Metropolitan 
police ;  and  whether  it  was  true  that, 
notwithstanding  his  conviction,  he  was 
allowed  his  full  pay  during  the  time  he 
was  so  suffering  imprisonment ;  also, 
whether  it  was  true,  that  constables  who 
could  give  information  on  the  subject 
had  been  told  by  their  superior  ofiQ.cers 
to  hold  their  tongues.  Colonel  Hender- 
son, in  his  reply,  said  that  as  to  the 
evidence  which  had  been  taken,  he 
thought  that  the  most  satisfactory  course 
would  be  for  one  of  their  firm  to  make 
an  appointment  to  call  at  Scotland  Yard 
and  see  copies  of  the  statements  made  by 
all  the  officers  on  duty  at  the  time  when 
the  assault  was  committed,  and  take 
copies  of  any  that  were  thought  desir- 
able ;  because  there  were  upwards  of  30 
of  them,  and  he  could  not  say  which 
might  be  considered  important ;  that  no 
orders  had  been  issued  from  head- 
quarters to  the  constables  to  hold  their 
tongues  about  the  matter ;  that  he  was 
aware  that  4S0  E  had  been  formerly  in 
the  City  police,  and  that  since  the  hear- 
ing before  the  magistrate  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  he  had  been  imprisoned 
for  an  assault,  as  stated  in  the  solidtors' 
letter,  but  that  he  had  not  been  dis- 
charged from  the  City  police,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  voluntarily  retired, 
and  that  he^had  since  served  in  ^e  Dorset 
Constabulary  for  a  year  and  a-half  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  authorities.     He 
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was  not  aware  whether  his  pay  was 
continued  during  his  imprisonment. 
Having  stated  these  facts  as  briefly  and 
as  fairly  as  he  could,  he  would  say  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  move  on  some 
future  occasion  for  the  report  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  been  sent  in  by 
the  constable  to  his  superior  ofiBcer. 
He  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to 
his  inquiries. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  OEOSS  said,  he  had 
no  cause  to  complain  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  bringing  this  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  House.  No 
doubt  the  police  rendered  great  service 
to  the  public,  and  on  the  whole  per- 
formed their  duties,  which  were  arduous, 
difficult,  and  occasionally  dangerous, 
most  satisfactorily ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  police  them- 
selves, as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  gallant 
gentleman  who  had  command  of  the 
force,  that  every  cause  of  complaint 
against  them  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, and  the  offenders,  if  such 
they  were,  punished.  When  a  case  of 
misconduct  was  made  out  against  any 
single  policeman  it  was  quite  right  that 
he  should  be  punished,  as  an  example  to 
others.  He  was.  sure  that  no  one  felt 
more  than  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
did  that  on  certain  occasions  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  find  out  the  exact 
truth;  and  it  was  very  difficult  indeed 
for  police  constables,  in  the  hurry  and 
rush  of  a  g^eat  crowd  such  as  assembled 
at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  visit  to  the 
East  End  of  London,  to  be  precisely  on 
their  guard.  All  he  could  say  was  that 
in  this  instance  the  police-constable  had 
been  placed  upon  his  trial  and  had  been 
discharged  by  the  sitting  magistrate  at 
the  Guildhall  after  all  the  evidence  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  prosecutor  to 
adduce  had  been  laid  before  the  Court. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  asked  for 
copies  of  the  depositions  which  were 
taken  in  the  case  of  this  alleged  assault. 
All  he  could  say  was  that  they  were  en- 
tirely at  his  service,  if  he  chose  to  move 
for  them.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
asked  further  for  a  copy  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  policeman  implicated  to  his 
superior  officers ;  but  as  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  stated  that  it  was  pos- 
sible that  further  proceedings  might  be 
taken  against  the  constable,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  him  that  a  confidential  state- 
ment made  by  him  to  his  superior  officers 


should  be  laid  before  the  jury  who  were 
to  try  him  on  such  a  charge  as  this. 
Colonel    Henderson    had  with    perfect 
truth  said  that  there  was  only  one  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  police  authorities  in 
the  matter,  and  that  was,  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  all  parties.     He  did 
not  think  that  a  fairer  offer  could  be 
made  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
than  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  see  the 
reports  made  by  all  the  police  constables 
on  duty  at  the  particular  place  at  the 
time  of  the  alleged  assault ;  but  those 
reports  could  not  be  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House  without  striking  a  great  blow 
at  the  efficiency  of  the  pdlice  force,  by 
preventing  such  confidential  reports  from 
being  made  in  future.     He  had  made 
such  inquiries  into  the  matter  as  he  could, 
and  he  felt  bound  to  express  his  regret 
that  the  case  had  not  been  fully  heard 
out  by  the  magistrate,  so  that  all  parties 
might  have  had  a  full  opportunity  of 
making  their  statements  to  the  Court. 
He  believed  it  was  a  fact  that  before  any 
evidence  was  tendered  on  the  part  of  the 
policemen  the  magistrates  dismissed  the 
case.    He  regretted  that  very  much,  as 
there  would  have  been  an  opportunity  for 
any  one  of  the  constables  to  have  been 
summoned,  and  the  whole  of  the  facts 
would  have  been  investigated  before  the 
magistrates.    Their  opinion  was  that  no 
case  had  been  made  out.  In  his  opinion, 
the  circumstances  of  the  alleged  assault 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated;  but,  how- 
ever that  might  be,  if  any  further  investi- 
gation was  to  take  place,  the  hon.  and 
gallantBaronet  might  feel  assured  thathe 
would  afford  him  every  assistance  in  his 
power  to  enable  him  to  elucidate  the 
whole  circumstances  attending  this  case, 
while  he  might  be  satisfied  that  the  police 
authorities  had  no  desire  to  conceal  any 
fact  connected  with  it. 

Main  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

8UPPLT— CIVIL  SEEVICE  ESTIMATES. 
Supply — eomidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Class  V. — Colonial,  Consttlae,  and 

OTHER  FOBEION    SekVIOES. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £218,663,  be 

granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
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whicb  will  come  in  oonne  of  payment  dming 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1877, 
for  the  Expenses  of  Her  Majesty's  Embaasiee 
and  Missions  Abroad." 


Me.  monk  inquired  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  take  something  on  ac- 
count, in  order  that  another  opportunity 
mi^ht  be  afforded  of  discussing  the  Vote 
in  detail  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  there  had 
been  an  understanding  that  the  Navy 
Estimates  were  to  be  proceeded  with  that 
evening,  but  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  go  on  with  the  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates. He  did  not,  however,  wish  the 
Committee  to  take  any  Votes  that  they 
might  not  be  prepared  to  take. 

Mr.  BYLANDS  asked  the  Govem- 
ment  not  to  press  the  Vote  until  further 
accounts  of  the  details  in  a  tabular  form 
were  furnished  as  formerly. 

Me.  BOURKE  replied  that  no  such 
details  had  been  furnished — certainly,  in 
the  last  three  years. 

Me.  EYLANDS  said,  he  would  not 
object  to  a  Vote  on  Account,  but  must 
oppose  the  Vote  in  bulk. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  for  some 
explanation  of  the  heavy  charge  for 
boundary  surveys,  as  America  and  other 
countries  did  not  expend  half  that  sum 
for  such  purposes. 

Mb.  M'LAEEN  supported  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oloucester 
(Mr.  Monk),  that  a  Vote  should  be  taken 
on  account  only,  leaving  the  discussion 
on  these  items  till  another  day. 

In  reply  to  Lord  Frederick  Cavek- 

BISH, 

Mr.  BOUBKE  said,  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  change  the  Mission  at  Some 
into  an  Embassy,  in  which  case  an  in- 
creased salary  Would,  no  doubt,  be  neces- 
sary for  the  holder  of  that  office.  Other 
changes  would  produce  a  like  result.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  whole  of  this  kind  of 
work  would  be  accomplished  satisfac- 
torily, and  without  unnecessary  expense. 
He  would  also  inform  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stafford  (Mr.  Macdonald)  that  the 
Votes  with  reference  to  boundary  sur- 
veys had  resulted  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Boundary  Commission,  and 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  that  would 
be  the  last  demand  on  the  public  purse 
for  that  purpose. 

Sib  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  moved 
to  reduce  the  Vote  by  the  sum  of  f  1 1 ,  400 


for  Second  Secretaries  and  £3,100  for 
Third  Secretaries,  making  in  all  £  14,500. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £204,163,  he 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  doling 
the  year  ending  on  the  3Ist  day  of  March  1877, 
for  the  Expenses  of  Her  Majesty's  Embassies 
and  Missions  Abroad." — {Sir  Senry  Drummmd 
Wolff.) 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  drew  atten- 
tion to  a  sum  of  £950  for  the  Charge 
d' Affaires  at  the  small  German  town  of 
Coburg. 

Mr.  DODDS  said,  he  was  dissatisfied 
that  more  satisfactory  details  were  not 
given  of  the  way  in  which  the  money 
comprised  in  the  Vote  was  spent. 

Mr.  "W.  H.  smith  promised  to  give 
AiU  information  with  regard  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  Vote  as  soon  as  possible. 

Me.  MONK  said,  he  was  not  satisfied. 
The  House  of  Commons  should  be  ftir- 
nished  with  accurate  information,  and  he 
submitted  that  the  Vote  should  be  with- 
drawn until  satisfactory  information  was 
given. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  agreed  in 
that  opinion. 

Me.  WHITWELL  said,  he  would  move 
to  report  Progfress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  ag^in." — 
{Mr.  Whitmll.) 

Mr.  BOUEKE  explained  that  the 
Estimate  was  as  full  as  the  information 
.at  his  command  enabled  him  to  make  it, 
and  that  it  was  perfectly  true ;  but  if  it 
was  required  he  would  in  future  go  as 
far  as  possible  into  details. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  said,  that  the  Esti- 
mates for  1869  were  in  his  hands,  and 
he  found  all  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  Vote  fully  set  forth. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  many 
of  these  items  could  only  be  estimated 
on  the  expenditure  of  the  previous  year. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  hoped, 
as  the  Government  had  brought  forweud 
the  Estimates  so  early,  that  they  would 
be  able  to  allow  the  Committee  a  further 
opportunity  of  considering  them. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  again  proposed, 
"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £204,163,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Cbaig* 
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which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  3 1st  wiy  of  March 
1877,  for  the  Expenses  of  Her  KiyeatT's  £m- 
hassies  and  Mismona  Ahmad." 

TheCHANCELLOB  op  jhi  EXOHE- 
QUEB  said,  thedetails  asked  for  by  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  had  been  promised  as 
Betams  which  wonid  be  presented  to  the 
House.  It  would  be  a  pity,  after  going 
on  so  long  with  the  disoossion,  not  to  come 
to  a  decision  that  night.  If  it  was  under- 
stood, as  he  was  now  informed  it  was, 
that  no  opposed  business  Votes  would  be 
taken,  the  Vote  would  not  be  pressed. 
They  would  require,  however,  to  take 
Totes  on  Account. 

Jfotion,  by  leave,  withirmon. 

Original  Motion,  by  leave,  wUMrmpn. 

£1,254,650,  on  aooonnt,  for  Oivil  Ser- 
vices 1876-77. 

[Then  the  Services  are  severally  set 
forth.] 

House  returned. 

Besolution  to  be  reported  upon  -  Ifon- 
day  next ; 

Committee  to  mt  again  upon  Monday 
next. 


POOE  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
(Xr.  SelaUr.Sooth,  Mr.  Salt.) 

[bUX  78.]     COMMITTEX. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (Jfr.  Selater-Booth.) 

Me.  M'CAETHY  DOWNING  said, 
he  wished  to  refer  to  a  promise 
made  on  a  former  occasion  Dv  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  remedy  the 
hardships  to  which  Irish  paupers  were 
subjected  in  their  removal  from  Scot- 
land into  Ireland,  and  to  complain  that 
that  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled. 
In  consequence,  the  Bill  would  not  ope- 
rate beneficially  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
and  it  was  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  his 
constituents  in  Cork  County.  He  com- 
plained of  the  action  of  the  Scotch  autho- 
rities with  regard  to  Irish  paupers,  as 
(X>mpared  with  the  treatment  of  Scotch 
paupers  in  Ireland. 

Mi.  SOLATER-BOOTH  said,  he 
thought,  notwithstanding  what  the  hon. 


Member  had  said,  that  the  Bill  would 
work  beneficially  for  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  hoped  they  woul«l  go 
into  Committee  and  pass  the  first  10 
or  1 2  clauses,  and  discuss  the  remainder 
at  their  leisure.  Although  his  Bill  had 
reaUy  nothing  to  do  with  the  Law  of 
Settlement,  he  had  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  insert  clauses  which,  as  it  was,  he 
should  have  the  greatest  difiSculty  in 
canying. 

Me.  M'LAEEN  complained  of  the  re- 
flection made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  County  as  to  the  burden  imposed 
upon  Ireland  by  Scotch  paupers.  Why, 
according  to  a  recent  Parliamentary  £e- 
tum — No.  390  of  last  Session — there 
were  487  lunatics  bom  in  Ireland  an- 
nually maintained  in  Scotland,  while 
there  were  only  14  Scotch  lunatics  sup- 
ported in  Ireland.  The  paupers  bom  in 
Ireland  and  maintained  in  Scotland  in 
1874  were  in  the  poor-house  1,839,  and 
those  receiving  out-door  relief  6,836. 
Independently  of  these,  there  were  other 
5,835  dependents  of  such  paupers  re- 
ceiving out-door  relief.  So  that,  while 
there  were  only  1 00  Scotch-bom  paupers 
maintained  in  Ireland  and  14  lunatics, 
there  were  11,671  Irish-born  paupers, 
and  487  lunatics,  maintained  in  Scot- 
land. He  complained  that  the  Irish 
landlords,  instead  of  maintaining  their 
own  paupers  in  their  workhouses,  and  by 
out-door  relief,  threw  the  burden  on  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  to  a  large  extent. 

Me.  MACDONALD  tmsted  the  House 
would  allow  the  Bill  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Mb.  BBTJEN  denied  the  justice  of  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  M'Laren).  He  forgot  that 
the  unfortunate  persons  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred had  laboured  in  Scotland  for  20 
or  30  years  before  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  visitation  of  Providence.  Could 
it  be  said  that  there  was  any  hardship 
in  Scotland  being  bound  to  maintain 
those  persons  after  having  profited  by 
their  labour?  What  the  Irish  Members 
complained  of  was,  that  poor  persons 
bom  in  Ireland,  after  having  spent 
nearly  all  their  lives  in  Scotland  and 
England,  when  overtaken  by  poverty 
were  sent  back  to  be  maintained  by  the 
rates  of  a  country  to  which  they  had  vir- 
tually ceased  to  belong. 

Me.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  also  ques- 
tioned the  accuracy  of  the  statements  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  in  al- 
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legine  that  the  Irish  send  tiieir  poor 
over  from  Ireland,  and  said  that  those 
Irisb  labourers  who  went  to  Scotland 
worked  hard  for  their  living  there. 

Mb.  STACPOOLE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Edinburgh  made  the  bit- 
terest and  most  unfounded  speech  he 
had  ever  heard  against  his  (Mr.  Stac- 
poole's)  countrymen,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  resent  it  in  Edinburgh. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  eotuidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Clauses  1  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
House  returned. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  '  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

CATTLE  DISEASES  (lEELAND)  BILL. 

(Sir  Miehatl  Bickt-Seaeh,  Mr.  Solicitor  Omtral 

for  Ireland.) 

[bUX  95.]      OOMHITTEE. 

\_Progrest  Mst  Mareh."] 

Bill  contidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  2  (Interpretation.)    ' 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1, 
line  15,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  Act 
(Ireland),  1866,"  in  order  to  insert  the 
words  "(Ireland)  Acts,  1866-1874."— 
{Sir  Michael  Sieltt- Beach.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
'  Act  (Ireland),  1866 '  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Mb.  MELDON  said,  he  should  move 
that  the  Chairman  report  Progress.  The 
Bill  was  an  important  one,  and  ought 
not  to  be  proceeded  with  at  that  hour  of 
the  night. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
Meldon.) 

After  short  discussion, 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  reiumtd. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

Mr.  O"  Shaughnetty 


{Ireland)  Bill. 
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WATS  ASD  HZANB. 

Besolntiona  [Apnl  6]  reported,  and  ajreed 
to  : — Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Baikzs,  Mr.  CHAMCELLoa  of  tibie  EzcHEacsB, 
and  Mr.  William  Henbt  Smth. 

BiU;>r<Mn<mf,and  read  the  fiist  time.  [BiD  124.] 

QAME  LAWS  AMEIfDMEIfT  (SCOTLASD) 

bill. 
On  Motion  of  Lord  Elcho,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  Gkune  in  Scotland,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Lord  Elcho  and  Sir  Gkakax 

MONTOOXEBT. 

BUlpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  12S.] 

LOCAL    aOVBBNHEirr  PBOTISIONAL  OBDEBS 
(no.     3)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Salt,  Bill  to  conflnn  cer- 
tain Provisional  Orders  of  the  Local  Goyem- 
ment  Board  relating  to  the  Borough  of  Black- 
bum,  and  to  the  districts  of  Downham  Market, 
Melksham,  Milnrow,  and  Saint  Hellens,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Hr.  Salt  and  Mr.  Sclatxb- 

BOOTH. 

BillprM«n<«(J,and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  I2i.] 

JTBIES  PEOCEDURE  (iEELAND)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Michael  Uicks-Beach, 
Bill  to  amend  the  procedure  connected  with 
Trial  by  Jiary  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beacu  and  Mr.  Sou- 
ciTOB  General  for  Ireland. 

BUlpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  127.] 

JUB0R8     atTALIFICATION     (iEELASD)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beace, 
Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Qualifi- 
cation of  Jurora  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  b« 
brought  in  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beacb  and 
Mr.  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland. 

yailpreunted,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  127.] 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock 
till  Monday  next 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  lOth  April,  1876. 

MUnrrES.]— New  Writ  Issued— J'er  East 
Cumberland,  v.  William  Nicholas  Hodgson, 
esquire,  deceased. 

Select  Comkittbb  —  Toll  Bridges  (Kwr 
Thames),  nominated. 

ScpPLT — contidered  in  Committee — Natt  Esti- 
mates— CiTiL  Service  Estimates — Classes  I. 
to  VII. — Seeolutiont  [April  7]  reported. 

PuBUC  Bills  —  Ordered  —  lirtt  Seadii^— 
Treasury  SoUcitor*  [128];  Highways  [129]; 
Poor  Law  (Scotland)  [130]. 

Second  Reading — Local  Government  Provisional 
Orders  (No.  2)*  [122];  Local  Qovramnent 
Provisional  Orders  (No.  3)»  [126]. 
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JAPAN— NEWSPAPEB  EEQULATIONS. 
QDZsnoif. 

SiE  0HAELE8  W.  DILKE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  GoTemment  have 
now  considered  the  recent  notification  of 
Sir  Harry  Parkes,  making  the  publica- 
tion of  newspapers  in  Japanese  by  Eng- 
lishmen an  offence  punishable  by  three 
months  hard  labour ;  whether,  under  the 
Order  in  Council  of  1865,  British  Minis- 
ters in  China  and  Japan  are  not  in  fact 
prohibited  from  creating  offences  in 
China  and  Japan,  which  are  not  offences 
in  England,  or  violations  of  British 
Treaties  with  those  Countries ;  and, 
•whether  the  Government  approve  Sir 
Harry  Parkes'  notification  as  necessary  ? 

Mk.  BOUEKB:  Sir,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  now  received  the  des- 
patches containing  the  full  information 
with  regard  to  the  regulations  referred 
to,  and  have  submitted  the  Papers  to 
the  Law  Officers.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment will  come  to  no  decision  untU 
furnished  with  their  Heport ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  it  would  not  be  right  for  me 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Order  in  Council. 

<30TJNTY  COURT  HOLIDAYS. 
QUEsnoir. 

Mr.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  asked  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  Whether,  considering 
that  by  the  County  Coui;t  Orders,  1876, 
eight  days  are  named  on  which  the 
County  Court  ofBce  is  directed  to  be 
closed,  the  Government  approve  of  the 
course  taken  by  a  County  Court  Judge 
in  fixing  his  courts  to  be  holden  on  those 
days,  and  so  depriving  the  County  Court 
clerks  of  their  holidays  ? 

Thb  attorney  GENERA.L,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  question  with  re- 
ference to  a  County  Court  Judge  holding 
his  sittings  at  the  time  when  the  County 
Court  office  was  directed  to  be  closed 
■would  have  been  more  fitly  put  to  the 
Liord  Chancellor,  as  the  County  Court 
Judge  was  a  judicial  officer,  and  was  in 
no  sense  under  the  control  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Speaking,  however,  as  an 
individual,  he  might  say  that  the  prac- 
tice of  holding  Courts  on  days  appointed 
for  holidays  for  the  clerks  was  one  very 
much  to  be  deprecated.  He  did  not 
think  a  County  Court  Judge  should  do 
so  without  good  and  special  reasons. 

VOL.  CCXXVm.     [third  series.] 


PUBLIC  HEALTH— TYPHOID  FEVER 
AT  EAGLEY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  K.  CROSS  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
If  it  is  true,  as  reported  in  the  "  Bolton 
Journal "  of  the  11th  of  March,  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  decided 
not  to  make  any  inquiry  into  the  out- 
break of  typhoid  fever  at  Eagley,  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  consumption  of  im- 
pure milk ;  and,  whether,  considering 
that  in  the  small  district  of  Eagley, 
which  is  reported  to  be  in  a  good  sanitary 
state,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty* 
cases  of  typhoid  have  occurred,  of  which 
twelve  have  proved  fatal,  and  consi- 
dering the  difference  of  opinion  existing 
between  medical  men  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  outbreak,  and  the  alarm  prevailing 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bolton,  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  make  an 
exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this 
outbreak  of  fever  ? 

Mr.  SCLATER  -  BOOTH :  Sir,  it  is 
not  true  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  decided  not  to  make  any 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  la- 
mentable outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  at 
Eagley.  On  the  contrary,  I  informed 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton,  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  ago,  that  I  was  ready 
and  willing  to  give  directions  for  such 
an  inquiry.  The  only  cause  of  delay 
has  been  that  the  sanitary  authorities 
seemed  to  be  discharging  their  duty  re- 
markably well,  and  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  inquiries  of  their 
own^through  the  agency  of  their  medical 
officer  and  other  skUled  persons.  I 
have,  however,  quite  recently  received  a 
communication  from  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity expressing  their  wish  that  a  Local 
Government  Inspector  should  conduct 
an  exhaustive  inquiry,  and  that  will  be 
done  immediately  after  Easter. 

SWEDEN— THE    BRITISH   CHURCH  AT 
STOCKHOLM.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  proceedings  in  regard  to  the 
British  Church  at  Stockholm,  and  in 
particular  to  its  forcible  entry  by  the 
Swedish  authorities;  and,  whether  he 
can  state  the  steps  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  take  in  the 
affair? 
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Ms.  B0T7EEE,  in  reply,  said,  fhe 
attention  of  the  €K>yeminent  had  been 
called  to  the  matter.  It  appeared  that 
some  disputes  had  arisen  among  the 
congregation  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  church,  and  that  the  Swedish 
authorities  had  interfered.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  no  wish  to  mix 
themselves  up  with  the  disputes,  but 
had  referred  the  whole  subject  to  the 
Law  OflB.cers  of  the  Crown.  As  they  had 
not  yet  received  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Officers,  it  was  undesirable  that  at  pre- 
sent he  should  say  anything  further  on 
the  subject. 

Me.  BERE8F0RD  HOPE  intimated 
that  he  would  repeat  the  Question  after 
the  Easter  Becess. 

RATING   ACT,    1874— ST.    THOMAS'S 
HOSPITAL.— QUESTION. 

Sib  JOHN  SCOUEFIELD  asked  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  If  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  recent  case  of  the  rating  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  based  on  the  amount 
altogether  expended  thereon ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  will  introduce  a  Clause  in  the 
new  Valuation  Bill  to  provide  against 
the  arbitrary  assumption  of  such  a  prin- 
ciple of  valuation  by  any  Assessment 
Committee  ?  The  hon.  Baronet,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  Question,  said,  it  ap- 
peared that  at  the  general  assessment 
sessions  evidence  was  offered  on  one  side 
as  to  what  was  believed  would  be  the 
annual  rent  which  a  tenant  might  be 
expected  to  pay.  On  the  other  side  the 
only  evidence  offered  was  as  to  the  cost 
of  land  and  expense  of  foundation  and 
structure,  amounting  to  £432,000.  A 
percentage  of  Z^  per  cent  was  made  on 
this,  certain  deductions  were  made,  and 
the  rateable  value  of  the  Hospital  fixed 
accordingly. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  :  Sir,  my  at- 
tention has  not  been  called  in  any  formal 
or  ofQoial  manner  to  the  case  in  ques- 
tion, but  I  am  generally  cognizant  of  the 
circumstances.  I  need  hardly  inform 
my  hon.  Friend  that  the  cost  of  a  build- 
ing is  not  a  proper  basis  or  criterion  of 
value  for  rating  purposes,  however  in- 
teresting it  may  be  for  a  valuer  to  be 
possessed  of  such  knowledge.  The 
Valuation  Bill  contains  the  existing  law, 
and  it  fixes  the  rating  upon  the  gross 
rental  or  annual  value,  and  not  on  the 
capital  expended  in   construction.      I 


cannot  undertake  to  insert  dausea  in  the 
new  Valuation  Bill  to  prevent  things 
being  done  which  are  at  variance  with 
the  statutory  principles  of  assessment. 

THE  BEITISH  MUSEUM— THE  READING 
ROOMS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN -asked  the  Secretaty 
to  the  Treasury,  If,  notwithstanding  as- 
surances given  last  year  that  more  suc- 
cessful means  would  be  taken  to  enable 
readers  in  the  British  Museum  to  obtain 
books  in  a  reasonable  time  after  appli- 
cation, it  is  the  fact  that  the  average 
delay  at  mid-day  is  still  an  hour ;  and, 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  reader  on 
the  5th  instant,  having  been  kept  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  waiting  for  a 
book,  had  to  leave  without  obtaining  it? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply,  said,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  had  been 
considerable  delay  in  supplying  readers 
with  the  books  requested.  He  had  been 
in  communication  with  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  on  the  subject ;  they 
were  doing  their  best  to  remedy  the  in- 
convenience, and  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  attendants  had  been 
sanctioned.  But  there  was  some  diffi- 
culty in  organizing  the  service,  and  the 
Trustees  had  recently  appointed  a  sub- 
committee of  their  own  body  with  in- 
structions to  go  fully  into  the  subject. 

NAVY— THE  "MISTLETOE"  COLLISION. 
^TTESnOKS. 

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  propose 
to  pay  by  way  of  compensation  or  other- 
wise any  and  what  sums  of  money  to  any 
and  what  persons  in  relation  to  the  run- 
ning down  of  the  yacht  "  Mistletoe  "  by 
Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Alberta,"  and  the 
various  proceedings  consequent  thereon; 
and,  whether  such  sums  are  included  in 
the  Navy  Estimates  already  laid  upon 
the  Table,  and  under  what  heads  and 
sub-heads? 

Mb,  hunt  :  The  whole  of  the  infor- 
mation asked  for  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman is  contained  in  the  Papers  already 
laid  before  Parliament.  The  total  sum 
payable  in  relation  to  the  accident  to  the 
Mistletoe  was  nearly  £4,000.  That  has 
already  been  paid.  No  fotore  payment 
will  be  made  but  the  annuity  to  the 
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steward  of  the  Mi*tl*tot,  whose  arm  was 
broken,  which  is  contingent  on  his  arm 
not  being  sufBcientlj  recovered  to  enable 
him  to  earn  his  pension  in  the  Naval 
Reserve.  The  payments  have  been  made 
out  of  the  surplus  of  last  year ;  the  Votes 
will,  therefore,  not  appear  in  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  current  year.  The  pay- 
ments fall  under  Vote  14,  which  is  a 
sum  taken  for  payments  on  account  of 
damage  done  by  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

Mb.  "WATKIN  WILLIAMS  gave 
Notice  that  he  would  on  an  early  day 
after  Easter  call  attention  to  the  practice 
of  making  such  payments  out  of  the  sur- 
plus of  last  year. 

Sib  EOBEET  PEEL :  I  wish  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  without 
Notice,  a  Question  with  reference  to  a 
subject  which  is  to  be  discussed  to-night, 
on  which  I  am  desirous,  on  personal 
grounds,  to  have  some  explanation,  in- 
asmuch as  one  of  the  victims  of  the  col- 
lision between  the  Alberta  and  the 
Miitletoe  was  a  relative  of  mine,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  my  late  lamented  Col- 
league. In  the  Papers  laid  upon  the 
Table  it  appears  that  the  Admiralty 
have  reprimanded  one  of  the  officers  who 
"contributed  to  this  stupid  blunder," 
and  I  wish  to  know.  Whether  it  is  cor- 
rect, as  has  been  asserted  in  the  news- 
papers of  yesterday  and  to-day,  that 
Captain  Welch,  one  of  the  two  officers 
in  command  at  the  time  of  the  colli- 
sion, has  declined  to  accept  the  repri- 
mand of  the  Admiralty,  and  if  that  is  so, 
whether  really  law  and  justice  should 
not  be  done  in  this  case,  and  whether 
the  two  officers  should  not  be  tried  by 
Court  martial  ? 

Me.  HUNT:  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  given  me  no  Notice  of  the 
Question.  I  have  seen  in  a  $'«<Mt-comic 
paper  that  statement. 

Sib  EOBEET  PEEL:  In  The  Timet 
newspaper  ? 

Mb.  hunt  :  There  is  a  statement  of 
the  character  which  he  has  described  in 
the  paper  I  have  alluded  to,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  copied  into  others.  I  have 
seen  it  in  no  other  periodical.  But  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  for  an  officer  to  de- 
cline to  receive  a  reprimand.  It  would 
be  an  act  of  insubordination.  He  may 
ask  for  a  Court  martial,  if  he  is  so  dis- 
posed, and  in  that  way,  but  in  no  other 
way,  can  he  repudiate  a  reprimand. 

Sib  EOBEET  PEEL:  Then  he  has 
not  asked  for  a  Court  martial  ?    May  I 


ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  Captain 
Welch  has  requested  to  be  tried  by  court 
martial? 
Mb.  hunt  :  No. 


MERCHANT  SHIPPING— STOWAGE. 

QTTESTIOH'. 

Mb.  GOEST  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  he  wiU, 
after  Easter,  lay  upon  the  Table  a  Ee- 
tum  of  thoseToreign  Countries  in  which 
British  ships  at  present  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  exemption  from  any  mumcipal 
law  relating  to  stowage,  giving  the  par- 
ticulars of  such  exemptions  ? 

SiB  CHAELES  ADDEELET:  Sir, 
as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  municipal  laws 
of  foreign  countries  relating  to  stowage 
to  which  British  ships  are  subject,  I  am 
unable  to  lay  on  the  Table  any  Eetum 
of  foreign  countries  in  which  British 
ships  at  present  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
exemption  from  such  laws.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Chatham  has 
any  such  information  as  his  Question 
implies,  I  wish  he  would  name  any  one 
of  such  foreign  countries,  or  lay  his  in- 
formation before  the  House,  when  it  will 
receive  due  consideration. 


CUSTOMS— OUTDOOR  OFFICERS  AT 
OUTPORTS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNBSSY  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  If  the  case  of 
the  Outdoor  Officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Customs  stationed  at  the  oul^rts  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Treasury; 
if  any  decision  has  been  come  to  on  it ; 
and,  what  course,  if  any,  the  Govern-. 
ment  propose  to  tsike  with  regard  to  their 
claims  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  :  Sir,  the  case  of 
the  outdoor  officers  in  the  Customs  at 
the  outports  is  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Treasury.  No  decision  has 
as  yet  been  arrived  at. 


HOLLAND— SUGAR  DUTIES. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  EITCHIE  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether,  if  Holland  were  to  offer  abo- 
lition of  the  Sugar  Duty  in  lieu  of  her 
engagement  under  the  Sugar  Conven- 
tion entered  into  at  Brussels  last  Au- 
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gust,  Her  Majesty's  QoTemment  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  the  Treaty  on 
such  terms ;  and,  -whether  the  adoption 
of  this  course  by  Holland  would  lead 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  advise  the 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  hear  with 
much  satisfaction  that  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernment had  determined  to  abolish  the 
sugar  duties.  The  abolition  of  the  duty 
would  evidently  be  the  inost  effectual 
mode  of  abolishing  bounties  in  that 
country.  If,  therefore,  Holland  were  to 
make  such  a  proposal,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  acceptable  as  a  fulfilment 
of  her  part  in  the  arrangement  come  to 
at  Brussels  last  year. 


NAVY— ANCHORS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  BENTINCK  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Admiralty  to  give 
speedy  effect  to  the  submission  of  the 
executive  and  professional  officers  of 
Her  Majesty's  Dockyard,  Portsmouth 
(dated  7th  March  1874,  see  Eeturn,  No. 
846,  Session  1875) — namely, — 

"  In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the 
merita  of  the  anchor  made  by  Mr.  Martin  and 
those  on  the  Admiralty  plan,  that  equivalent 
anchors  on  both  patterns  ^ould  be  tried  on  the 
same  ship  and  exactly  under  the  same  circum- 
stances," 

80  as  to  determine  by  test  their  relative 
biting-properties  and  holding-powers, 
at  long  and  short  scope  of  cable ;  and, 
whether  the  Govemment  will  accept 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Trotman  and  sub- 
ject the  best  of  the  before-named  an- 
chors to  exactly  the  same  competitive 
ordeal  with  alight  "  Trotman  Anchor  ? " 
Mr.  HUNT :  Sir,  it  is  not  intended 
at  present  to  have  any  such  trial  as  that 
referred  to  by  my  hon.  Friend.  The 
Devastation  being  supplied  with  Martin's 
anchors,  the  Admiralty  are  trusting  to 
the  experience  to  be  derived  by  their 
use  in  that  ship  to  form  a  judgment  on 
their  merits.  If  any  trial  of  anchors 
should  take  place,  Trotman's  will  be 
included. 


CHINA— THE  TDNNAN  MISSION. 
QTTESTION. 

Sir  TEEVOE  LAWEENCE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

Mr.  Ritchie 


Affairs,  Whether  any  information  has 
been  received  of  the  progress  of  the 
mission  to  Momein  under  the  charge  of 
the  Honourable  T.  G.  Groevenor  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE :  Sir,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Her  Majesty's 
Consul  at  Shanghai,  stating  that  Mr. 
Grosvenor's  Mission  had  arrived  safely 
at  Yunnan  Fa  on  the  6th  of  March. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  of  British  Bur- 
mah  also  telegraphs  under  date  of  the 
4th  of  this  month,  that  he  had  received 
intelligence  from  the  Eesident  at  Man- 
dalay  announcing  that  a  letter  had 
reached  him,  vtA  Bhamo,  from  Mr. 
Ch'osvenor,  dated  Yunnan  Fu,  the  1 0th. 
Mr.  Grosvenor  had  everywhere  been 
received  with  civility  by  the  Chinese 
officials  since  leaving  Hankow.  Mr. 
Grosvenor  proposes  to  go  on  to  Burmah 
after  the  inquiry  is  over,  and  expects 
to  be  at  Bhamo  by  the  end  of  May. 

PABLIAMENT  — EXCLUSION  OF 
STRANGEES.— QUESTION. 

Ms.  DODSON  asked  the  First  liord 
of  the  Treasury,  If  he  will  state  when 
he  proposes,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tention expressed  by  him  on  the  6th  of 
March  last,  to  consult  the  House  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Eesolution  of  May 
31st  1875,  relating  to  the  Exclusion  of 
Strangers  ? 

Mr.  DISEAELI  :  I  shall  move  a 
Eesolution  after  the  holidays — not  the 
first  day,  that  would  not  be  convenient 
to  both  sides,  but  very  early  after 
Easter. 

PARLIAMENTABY  ELECTIONS  ACT, 
1868.— BOSTON  ELECTION. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  STACPOOLE  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Whether  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  Eeport  of  the 
Boston  Election  Commission  ;  and  whe- 
ther, having  regard  to  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  persons  scheduled  to 
that  Eeport  as  guilty  of  bribery  com- 
mitted the  offences  alleged  against 
them,  he  is  of  opinion  that  those  per- 
sons are  liable  to  be  prosecuted  under 
any  or  either  of  the  statutes  for  the 
prevention  of  Corrupt  Practices  at 
Elections  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL:  Sir, 
I  will  reply  to  the  second  part  of  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  first    I 
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am  aware  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
statute  referred  to  to  the  effect  that  pro- 
ceedings cannot  be  taken  for  certain 
offences  mentioned  after  the  lapse  of  12 
months  from  their  commission  ;  but  if  a 
man  were  indicted  for  a  common  misde- 
meanour it  would,  at  all  events,  be  very 
doubtful  whether  the  provision  in  ques- 
tion would  be  any  bar  to  the  proceed- 
ings. With  regard  to  the  earUer  part 
of  the  Question,  I  would  say  that,  having 
had  a  further  opportunity  of  considering 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  and  the 
evidence  on  which  it  is  founded,  I  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  institute  any 
prosecution  in  this  case. 


OKDNANCE    SURVEY  —  SUPERANNUA- 
TIOIJS.— QUESTION. 

SiE  FEEDEEICK  PEEKINS  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether 
any  decision  has  been  come  to  respecting 
granting  superannuation  allowances  to 
persons  employed  in  the  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey ;  and,  if  so,  when  it  is  likely  to  be 
carried  into  effect  ? 

Mk.  W.  H.  smith  :  Sir,  the  cases 
of  69  persons  were  recently  submitted  to 
the  Treasury  for  pensions  in  consequence 
of  reductions  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
department.  Of  these,  66  have  been 
awarded  pensions,  and  three  cases  are 
still  under  consideration. 


UNITED      STATES— THE    "ALABAMA" 
CLAIMS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ELLIOTT  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If 
the  report  in  the  "  Times  "  of  April  4th 
is  correct,  that  there  remains  9,000,000 
dollars  of  unexpended  balance  ^om  the 
Geneva  Award ;  and,  if  Her  Majesty's 
Gtovemment  have  had  any  communica- 
tion with  the  American  Government  on 
the  subject,  and  what  action  they  intend 
to  take  in  the  matter  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE:  Sir,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  possess  no  information  on 
the  matter  beyond  that  contained  in  the 
published  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
Congress.  A  Commission  was  appointed 
some  time  ag^  at  Washington  to  investi- 
gate the  claims.  The  sittings  of  that 
Commission  have  been  extended  by  Con- 
gress until  the  22nd  of  July  next,  and 
consequently  it  cannot  be  said  for  certain 
what  will  be  the  amount,  if  any,  of  the 


surplus  of  the  award.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  iiot  had  any^communi- 
cation  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject,  and  have  no  inten- 
tion of  taking  any  action  in  regard  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  award  among 
the  American  claimants. 


METROPOLIS  —  STREET    ACCIDENTS 
FROM  VANS,  &c.— QUESTION. 

Sib  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  "the  careful  observation 
and  investigation  "  of  the  subject  of  the 
employment  of  covered  vans,  the  con- 
struction of  which  does  not  admit  of  the 
driver  seeing  on  either  side  of  him,  pro- 
mised by  the  Right  honourable  Gentle- 
man in  March  1 875  has  as  yet  been  made ; 
and,  whether  he  will  direct  the  Metro- 
politan and  City  Police  authorities, 
during  the  Recess,  to  report  to  him 
their  opinion  as  to  the  most  effective 
course  to  be  taken  to  avoid  the  numerous 
accidents  daily  occurring  in  London  from 
heavy  waggons , proceeding  at  a  too 
rapid  pace,  and  from  the  disregard  by 
drivers  of  the  right  of  foot  passengers  to 
make  use  of  crossings  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  he  gave  instructions  to  the 
police  authorities  to  make  full  investiga- 
tion into  the  relation  existing  between 
the  employment  of  covered  vans  and 
street  accidents.  As  the  Returns  for 
1875  had  not  been  finally  made  up,  he 
could  give  no  information  respecting 
that  particular  year ;  but  the  Returns  for 
1874  showed  that  out  of  124  persons  who 
were  killed  in  the  streets,  28  were  killed 
by  vans,  24  by  light  carts,  18  by  wag- 
gons and  drays,  15  by  omnibuses,  14 
by  cabs  and  heavy  carts,  and  none  by 
covered  vans.  Again,  out  of  2,568  per- 
sons maimed,  1,716  were  maimed  by 
light  carts,  624  by  cabs,  375  by  vans, 
320  by  broughams  and  carriages,  100  by 
waggons,  and  only  22  by  covered  vans. 
He  had  given  instructions  to  the  police 
to  issue  placards  warning  the  drivers  of 
light  carts  especially — for  the  risk  came 
in  an  especial  degree  from  them — to  be 
more  cautious  in  the  way  they  drove 
about  the  streets.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  a  great  amount  of 
carelessness  existed,  not  simply  amongst 
the  drivers,  but  amongst  the  foot 
passengers  crossing  the  streets. 
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1875,  -whicli  was  published  in  the  Cor- 
respondence on  the  Indian  Tariff  Act 
lately  laid  before  Parliament  ? 

LoED  GEOEGE  HAMILTON:  Sir, 
we  have  not  yet  received  the  whole  of 
the  replies  of  the  Indian  Gfovemment  to 
the  despatoh  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  of  November  11th,  1875. 
When  the  Correspondence  is  complete 
I  will  lay  it  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House. 


INTERNATIONAL- CONGRESS  OF 

HYGIENIE,  BRUSSELS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  E.  TOEKE  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  having 
regard  to  the  great  advantages  likely  to 
result  to  the  public  from  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  and  Congress  of  Hygie- 
nie,  and  other  means  and  appliances  for 
the  protection  and  saving  of  life,  to  be 
held  at  Brussels  during  the  current  year 
under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians,  Her  Majesty's  Government  is 
prepared  to  adopt  a  course  similar  to 
that  taken  by  the  Governments  of  Ger- 
many, Eussia,  and  other  states,  in  re- 
commending to  Parliament  to  vote  a 
sum  of  money  to  enable  the  various 
departments  to  be  properly  represented 
at  the  Brussels  Exhibition  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE :  Sir,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  not  at  all  insensible  to  the  advantages 
of  such  exhibitions  ;  but  having  regard 
to  circumstances,  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
in  a  condition  to  propose  any  Vote  on 
the  subject. 

POOR  LAW  (SCOTLAND)— MEDICAL 
RELIEF.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  M'LAEEN  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he  is  pre- 
pared during  the  present  Session  to  place 
the  Medical  Eelief  Grants  for  Poor  Law 
purposes  in  Scotland  on  the  same  footing 
as  in  England  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
UIJEE,  in  reply,  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  treat  the  question  of  the  medical  relief 
grants  for  Poor  Law  purposes  in  Scot- 
land by  itself.  It  must  be  treated  in 
connection  with  other  questions  ;  and  it 
would  be  dealt  with  under  a  Bill,  of  the 
introduction  of  which  Notice  had  been 
given  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland. 

INDLA.-THE  INDIAN  TARIFF  ACT. 
QtTESTION. 

Me.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
he  will  have  any  objection  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  the  Eeplies  of  Lord  North- 
brook  to  the  Despatch  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  dated  November  11  th, 


THAMES  VALLEY  DRAINAGE— REPORT 
OF  COLONEL  COX.— QUESTION. 

Captain  PIM  (for  Mr.  Grantham) 
asked  the  President  of  the  Local  GbTem- 
ment  Board,  If  Colonel  Ponsonby  Cox, 
who  was  last  autumn  appointed  to  hold 
an  inquiry  on  the  drainage  of  towns  and 
vUlages  in  the  Thames  Yalley,  has  made 
his  Seport ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  has 
any  objection  to  lay  a  Copy  upoa  the 
Table  of  the  House  ? 

Me.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  :  Sir,  the 
Eeport  of  Colonel  Cox  is  upon  a  subject 
of  unusual  importance,  and  will  be  of 

general  interest.  I  shall  therefore  be 
appyto  lay  it  on  the  Table,  though, 
as  a  general  rule,  I  do  not  think  it  de- 
sirable to  publish  the  Eeports  of  Local 
Government  Inspectors  in  that  way. 


ARMY— THE  LONDONDERRY  MILTHA. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  CHARLES  LEWIS  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  he 
will  state  t«  the  House  the  reason  for 
the  arrangement  that,  contrary  to  the 
universal  practice  hitherto,  the  annual 
training  of  the  Londonderry  Eegiment 
of  Light  Infantry  Militia  is  not  to  be 
held  this  year  at  or  near  the  city  of 
Derry,  but  at  Moneymore,  a  small  town 
of  about  300  inhabitants,  at  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  county  ? 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  the  annual  training  of  the  London- 
deny  Eegiment  of  Light  Infantry  Militia 
was  to  be  held  that  year  at  Moneymore, 
because  Londonderry  had  been  reported 
against  on  the  score  of  insufficient  ac- 
commodation, and  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  district  had  advocated  a  camp  at 
Moneymore,  and  his  su^estion  had 
been  approved  by  the  Lnsh  Govern- 
ment. 
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PARLIAMENT— PETITIOK  FEOM  A 
FOREIGN  TOWN— BOULOGNE  SURMER. 

QTTESTIOIf. 

LoED  EGBERT  MONTAGU  said, 
he  desired  to  raise  a  question  of  Order 
•with  reference  to  the  second  Notice  of 
Motion  on  the  Paper,  which  was  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  consider 
and  advise  the  House  whethei:  a  parti- 
cular Petition  from  foreign  subjects 
nhould  be  received  by  the  House.  The 
Petition  was  one  which  the  House  had 
already  declined  to  receive.  The  Ques- 
tion he  desired  to  ask  was,  Whether 
there  was  any  precedent,  first,  for  ap- 
pointing a  Oommittee  to  consider  the 
case  of  a  particular  Petition ;  and, 
second,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Oom- 
mittee to  consider  whether  the  House 
should  receive  a  Petition  which  it 
had  already  declined  to  receive. 
He  wished  to  guard  himself  against 
misunderstanding ;  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  the  power  of  the  House 
to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
abstract  question  whether  a  Petition 
from  foreign  subjects  should  be  re- 
ceived ;  the  question  applied  only  to  the 
Motion  before  the  House ;  and  therefore 
it  was,  whether  the  Motion  was  in  Order 
with  regard  to  this  Petition  which  the 
House  had  declined  to  receive. 

Mr.  speaker  :  In  answer  to  the 
noble  Lord,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether .  there  is  any  precedent  or  not 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Commit- 
tee to  consider  a  Petition  of  this  kind ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  House 
thinks  fit  to  appoint  a  Select  Oommittee 
to  assist  the  House  to  determine  whether 
a  Petition  of  this  character  should  or 
should  not  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  such  a  proceeding  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  usages  of  the  House, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  Order,  would  be  quite 

l^BD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  gave 
Notice  that  when  the  Motion  came  before 
the  House,  he  should  oppose  it  by  moving 
that  the  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  consider  whether,  and  in  what  cases, 
a  Petition  from  foreign  subjects  should 
be  received  by  the  House. 

SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Ohair." 


NAVY- THE  COLLISION  OF  THE 

"ALBERTA"  AND  THE  "MISTLETOE. 

BESOLUTION. 

Ma.  ANDERSON,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  yacht  "  Mistletoe  "  was  run 
down,  and  to  the  subsequent  proceedings ; 
and  to  move — 

"  That  as  the  Officers  appointed  by  the  Admi- 
ralty to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending 
the  collision  hetween  the  'Alberta'  and  the 
'Mistletoe'  appear  to  have  reported,  and  the 
Board  of  Adnuralty  by  compensationB  have  prac- 
tically acknowledged,  that  those  in  charge  of 
the  'Alberta'  were  in  the  wrong,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ought,  when  life  had  been  lost 
through  that  wrong,  to  have  taken  f  UTt)ier  steps 
to  vindicate  public  justice," 

said,  before  he  entered  into  the  main 
question  he  had  rather  a  grave  charge 
to  make  against  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in 
respect  of  an  incident  which  transpired 
on  Friday.  It  would  be  recollected  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Gosohen) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
why  the  Report  of  the  Inquiry  had  not 
been  laid  on  the  Table  along  with  the 
other  Papers,  and  that  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  replied  that  it  had  been 
designedly  left  out.  He  (Mr.  Anderson) 
then  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  the  Report  of  the  Inquiry  had 
not  been  one  of  the  Papers  which  had 
been  asked  for  by  himself  and  promised 
by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  curtly  replied, 
"  No.  What  had  previously  occurred 
was  this : — The  hon.  Member  for  Tyne- 
mouth  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith)  put  the  follow- 
ing Question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man:— Whether  he  had  instituted  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
collision  between  the  Alberta  and  the 
Mistletoe,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  would 
state  the  result  of  such  inquiry  to  the 
House  ?  This  Question  was  followed  on 
the  Notice  Paper  by  his  (Mr.  Anderson's) 
own  Notice  of  a  Question  to  oak,  whe- 
ther any  inquiry  had  been  instituted  by 
the  Admiralty  into  the  circumstances ; 
and,  whether  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty would  lay  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  any  Report  or  Correspondence  on 
the  subject,  and  whether  any  payments 
had  been  made,  &c.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  asked  leave  to  reply  to  both 
these  Questions  at  once,  and  said  he  in- 
tended to  lay  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
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Papers  which  would  give  both  hon. 
Members  the  information  they  asked  for. 
The  information  which  he  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) asked  for  was  the  Eeport  of  that 
inquiry;  therefore,  that  was  part  of  the 
information  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
promised.  He  now  said  it  was  designedly 
kept  back.  Did  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man design  to  keep  it  back  when  he 
gave  the  answer  to  the  two  Questions  ? 
If  so,  his  reply  was  decidedly  disin- 
genuous, for  it  left  the  impression  on 
his  mind  that  it  was  to  be  furnished. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  then 
mean  to  keep  it  back,  but  afterwards 
changed  his  mind,  thinking  it  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  service  to 
keep  it  back,  he  ought  to  have  informed 
him  (Mr.  Anderson)  of  his  intention,  for 
they  had  been  in  communication,  both 
verbally  and  by  letter,  and '  never  until 
the  last  moment  did  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman give  him  the  slightest  idea  that 
this  important  Report  was  not  to  be  laid 
upon  the  Table.  It  was  only  when  the 
Papers  were  actually  produced,  and  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  he  (Mr.  Anderson) 
found  out  what  had  actually  been  done. 
This  was  an  instance  of  a  mode  of 
answering  Questions  by  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  against 
which  he  felt  bound  to  protest.  There 
had  been  another  instance  of  it  that 
night.  Some  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
appeared  to  think  that  flippancy  was 
wit,  and  tried  to  evade  every  question 
that  was  put  to  them;  but,  however 
much  the  House  liked  a  smeirt  answer, 
at  the  same  time  it  liked  truthfulness 
and  honesty  a  great  deal  better.  He 
felt  bound  to  say  that  in  this  matter 
the  Prime  Minister  frequently  set  a 
very  bad  example;  and  it  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  House 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Leader  of  the  House  should  put  him- 
self in  such  a  position  that  a  respect- 
able newspaper — not  a  Party  paper 
— should  be  able  to  say  of  him  that 
in  answering  a  Question  "he  fenced 
and  dodged."  He  would  not  himself 
use  such  words  of  any  hon.  Member; 
but  he  hoped  for  the  future  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  take  a  more  digniEed 
tone  in  replying  to  Questions.  The 
question  had  been  asked — why  was  the 
whole  matter  brought  up  now  ?  News- 
paper articles  had  been  written,  asking 
— "Why  rake  it  up  now,  seeing  that 
the  whole  thing  is  settled  and  every- 
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body  satisfied?"  It  had  been  said 
that  the  Notice  of  Motion  had  been  put 
down  in  consequence  of  the  Papers 
having  been  produced;  but  it  was  all 
the  other  way.  The  Notice  of  Mo- 
tion had  not  been  put  down  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Papers  having  been  pro- 
duced, but  the  Papers  had  been  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  Motion 
having  been  set  down.  No  doubt  the 
question  had  been  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Admiralty,  which  had 
adopted  its  own  course,  settled  every- 
thing its  own  way,  and  used  the  nation's 
money  to  buy  off  everybody  who  could 
possibly  raise  obstacles,  by  instituting  a 
prosecution,  making  things  pleasant  in 
that  way  to  a  certain  extent.  Something 
more  than  that,  however,  was  wanted  by 
the  public.  They  were  not  altogether 
content  to  see  public  justice  perverted, 
and  the  nation  s  money  used  as  hush 
money,  merely  to  screen  persons  in  high 
places.  When  the  nation  learned  what 
had  been  done,  he  thought  it  would 
approve  of  the  course  he  had  taken  in 
exposing  it.  He  did  not  believe  it  was 
too  late  for  redress  even  now ;  but,  even 
if  it  should  be  so  in  this  case,  calling  at- 
tention to  the  matter  might  prevent 
similar  ocourrences  in  future.  The  House 
was  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  On  the  19th  of  August  last, 
on  a  fine  day,  in  a  clear  roadway, 
and  in  broad  daylight,  Her  Majesty's 
yacht  the  Alberta,  g^ing  at  15  knots  an 
hour,  ran  into  the  MittUtoe,  which  was 
almost  stationary,  going  at  the  rate  of 
only  two  or  three  knots  an  hour,  and 
steering  her  course  to  Ityde.  The  occur- 
rence could  not  be  better  described  than 
in  the  first  telegram  to  the  Admiralty, 
which  said — 

"  The '  Alberta,'  in  crossing  over  last  evening 
with  the  Queen  on  board,  came  into  oolliaion 
with  and  sank  the  yacht  *  Mistletoe '  of  130 
tons,  belonging  to  Mr.  Heywood.  One  lady 
and  the  mate  went  down  wiUi  the  vessel.  The 
master  picked  up  in  a  drowned  state,  died  on 
board  the  '  Alberta.'  One  man  with  arm  broken 
was  sent  to  Haslar.  'bii.  Heywood  is  at  Admi- 
ralty House,  under  the  caie  of  Dr.  McEwen, 
where  he  was  joined  by  Mrs.  Heywood  last 
evening.  The  crew  on  board  Flag  Ship. 
The  Queen,  after  seeing  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  the  care  of  the  survivors,  left 
for  Balmoral.  Divers  are  endeavouring  to  re- 
cover the  bodies  of  Miss  Peek  and  the  mate,  and 
vessels  are  going  out  to  raise  the  vessel.  Th« 
'  Alberta's '  cutwater  is  all  knocked  away." 

Now,  this  accident  occurred  in  Stokes 
Bay,  where  the  Eoyal  yacht  had  abau- 
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dant  room  to  go  wherever  she  pleased ; 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  doubt  as  to  what  ought  to  have  been 
done.  The  Bule  of  the  Boad  at  Sea  was 
perfectly  clear.  Article  15  said  that  if 
two  ships — one  a  sailing  ship  and  the 
other  a  steamer — were  proceeding  in 
such  directions  as  to  involve  the  risk  of 
collision  the  steam-ship  should  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  the  sailing  ship.  Article 
16  said  that  every  steam-ship  when  ap- 
proaching another  ship  so  as  to  involve 
risk  of  collision  should  slacken  speed,  or, 
if  necessary,  stop  and  reverse.  By  Arti- 
cle 17  it  was  laid  down  that  every  vessel 
overtaking  any  other  vessel  shoidd  keep 
out  of  her  way;  whilst  Article  18  set 
forth  that  where,  by  the  above  rules, 
one  of  two  ships  was  keeping  out  of  the 
way  of  another,  that  other  should  keep 
her  course,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
contained  in  the  article  following — Ar- 
ticle 19 — which  said  that  in  obeying  and 
considering  these  rules  due  regard  must 
be  had  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  naviga- 
tion, and  to  any  special  circumstances 
which  might  exist  in  any  particular  case 
to  render  a  departure  from  the  above 
rules  necessary  in  order  to  avert  imme- 
diate danger.  Article  20  said  that 
nothing  in  these  rules  should  exonerate 
any  ship,  or  the  owner,  master,  or  crew, 
firom  the  consequences  of  any  neglect  to 
keep  a  proper  look-out,  of  the  neglect  of 
any  precautions  which  might  be  required 
by  the  ordinary  practice  of  seamen  or 
special  circumstances  of  the  case.  Now, 
he  thought  that  those  rules  made  the 
case  so  clear  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
over  it  at  all.  Captain  Welch  undoubt- 
edly said  that  the  Mittletoe  changed 
her  course,  and  ran  in  a  course  some- 
what parallel  to  that  of  the  Alberta. 
If  so,  one  of  these  rules  would  apply, 
because  the  Alberta  would  have  oeen 
in  the  position,  mentioned  in  Article 
17,  of  overtaking  another  ship,  and 
was  bound,  therefore,  to  have  kept 
out  of  the  way  of  that  vessel.  Thus, 
even  if  it  was  true  that  the  Mistletoe 
changed  her  course  and  ran  in  a  parallel 
course,  the  Alberta  was  in  every  case 
bound  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
other  vessel.  In  his  statement  as  to  the 
course  of  the  other  vessel,  however,  Cap- 
tain Welch  was  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
uncorroborated.  The  only  independent 
witness  was  Captain  Parker,  of  the 
Moonbeam,  who  said  there  was  no  change 
on  the  part  of  the  Mittletoe  from  taking 


the  starboard  tack  until  the  moment  of 
collision,  and  that  under  no  circumstances 
ought  the  Royal  yttcht  to  have  got  near. 
Then  the  question  naturally  arose.  What 
were  the  probable  causes  that  led  to  the 
disaster  ?  He  found  that  on  the  bridge 
of  the  Alberta  there  were  six  persons — ■ 
Prince  Leiningen,  Captain  Welch,  Ge- 
neral Ponsonby,  Captain  Fullerton,  and 
two  quartermasters.  There  were  no  sails 
or  anything  to  disturb  their  view  forward 
excepting  the  funnel,  which  could  not 
possibly  obstruct  the  view  of  all  these 
men.  It  was  impossible,  if  they  were 
looking  forward,  that  they  could  not 
have  seen  the  Mittletoe.  Prince  Lein- 
ingen said  he  was  watching  the  Victoria 
and  Albert,  which  was  coming  up  in  the 
rear,  and  there  was  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  others  were  engaged  in 
doing  the  same  thing,  until,  suddenly, 
one  of  the  quartermasters  touched  Cap- 
tain Welch  on  the  shoulder  and  called 
his  attention  to  the  Mittletoe ;  but  it  was 
too  late,  for  a  collision  was  then  un- 
avoidable. Then  there  was  the  usual 
bustle,  and  Prince  Leiningen  and  Cap- 
tain Welch  did  all  that  was  possible — 
which  was  nothing — ^to  prevent  the  colli- 
sion. The  order  was  first  given  to  stop, 
and  then  to  reverse  the  engines,  and  the 
boats  were  lowered.  It  was,  however, 
impossible,  as  already  said,  to  avoid  a 
collision,  and  the  only  question  was 
whether  the  Alberta  should  run  into  the 
Mistletoe'i  broadside,  or  strike  her  in  a 
slanting  direction.  Captain  Welch  said 
he  had  noticed  ihe  Mittletoe  a  mile  away, 
and  if  he  had  continued  to  watch  her 
afterwards  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  out  of  the  way.  But  a 
remark  made  by  Captain  Welch  to  one 
of  the  persons  beside  him  on  the  bridge 
(Captain  Fullerton)  would  show  pretty 
much  what  led  to  this  disaster.  "  What 
bad  manners,"  he  said,  "these  people 
have,  driving  across  the  bow  of  the 
yacht  with  Her  Majesty  on  board."  And 
that  was  said  of  a  vessel  a  mile  off,  and 
which  could  have  not  got  out  of  the  way 
had  she  attempted  to  do  so.  Prince 
Leiningen,  from  his  evidence,  was  evi- 
dently ignorant  of  the  Eules  of  the 
Boad  at  Sea,  or  thought  they  did  not 
apply  to  Her  Majesty's  yachts  or  the 
Boyal  Navy,  for  he  said  that  the  duty 
of  the  Alberta  was  to  "  gfive  way  "  to  a 
sailing  vessel,  and  that  if  a  sail- 
ing vessel  ran  into  her  on  the  starboard 
tack — on  which  tack  the   Mistletoe  was 
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— rthe  sailing  vessel  would  have  to 
bear  tlie  blame.  Now,  there  were  two 
fallacies  in  that  statement.  The  first 
was  the  assertion  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
give  way  to  a  sailing  vessel.  To  give 
way  merely  meant  to  pass  by  the  stem, 
and  might  be  done  with  very  close 
shaving.  That  was  not  his  duty  at 
all,  the  rule  stating  that  his  duty  was 
to  keep  out  of  the  way,  which  was  a 
totally  different  thing,  and  not  saying 
a  single  word  about  sailing  ships  on 
the  starboard  tack  giving  way.  That 
was  a  new  invention  of  Prince  Lein- 
ingen  himself,  so  that  he  really  did 
not  know  what  was  his  duty  on  that  oc- 
casion. Commander  Sullivan  said — "  It 
was  difficult,  from  the  uncertain  move- 
ments of  yachts,  to  navigate  the  Solent 
at  the  speed  at  which  the  Boyal  yacht 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  proceed ; "  but 
when  asked  what  was  the  necessity  for 
such  a  speed,  he  gave  no  satisfactory 
reply.  Li  fact,  it  was  only  too  evident 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  idea  among 
all  naval  men  that  all  mere  yachts  and 
vessels  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  should 
get  out  of  the  way,  whether  they  were 
able  to  do  so  or  not.  Well,  two  of  the 
bodies — those  of  Miss  Peel  and  Captain 
Stokes — were  found,  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  have  an  inquest.  Upon  that, 
he  (Mr.  Anderson)  should  have  some 
very  strong  observations  to  make.  He 
meant  to  say  that  there  was  a  deliberate 
plan  for  the  frustration  of  public  justice 
m  that  inquest,  and  that  that  deliberate 
plan  rested  partly  on  officials  of  the 
Admiralty.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  opposite  (the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  knew  any- 
thing about  it  even  now ;  and  still  less 
that  he  had  known  anytlung  about  it  at 
the  time;  but  he  believed  that  the 
officials  of  the  Admiralty  did,  and  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  know 
it  now  because  he  had  better  means  of 
finding  it  out  than  he  (Mr.  Anderson) 
had.  Besides,  it  was  the  First  Lord's 
business  to  find  out  all  the  circum- 
stances before  he  took  the  exceptional 
course  which  he  did.  Now,  he  should 
like  to  explain  that  the  Eoyal  Yacht 
consisted  really  of  three  vessels.  There 
was  the  Victor ia  and  Albert,  of  which 
Prince  Leiningen  was  the  commander ; 
there  was  the  Alberta,  which  was  a 
tender  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert,  and 
was  commanded  by  Captain  Welch ;  and 
there  was  the  M/in,  which  again  was  a 
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tender  to  the  Alberta,  and  was  under 
the  command  of  Captain  BalUston.  It 
was  quite  evident,  therefore,  that,  one 
ship  being  a  tender  to  the  other,  the 
captain  of  the  main  ship  became  captain 
of  a  tender  the  moment  he  went  on  board 
that  tender.  So  that  Prince  Leiningen 
became  commander  of  the  Alberta  over 
Captain  Welch  the  moment  he  went  on 
board  that  vessel.  That  was  a  most  im- 
portant point,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  lost  sightof  by  the  Admiralty.  There 
were  several  irregular  matters  which 
required  to  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  inquest.  First,  the  coroner 
was  a  solicitor  to  the  Admiralty.  In 
other  words,  it  was  a  man  in  the  Admi- 
ralty's pay  who  acted  as  coroner.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  that  irregularity, 
as  there  were  two  men,  one  the  deputy 
coroner  at  Gosport  and  the  other  the 
coroner  at  Southsea,  not  in  the  pay  of  the 
Admiralty,  either  of  whom  could  have 
acted  as  coroner ;  and  it  would  have  been 
far  more  decent  if  the  coroner,  who  was 
a  paid  servant  of  the  Admiralty,  had  de- 
clined to  serve  in  a  case  in  which  the 
Admiralty  and  Naval  officers  were  con- 
cerned. That  was  the  first  step  of  whidi 
he  had  to  complain  in  connection  "with 
the  inquest.  The  next  was  in  getting 
the  jury  summoned,  and  respecting  that, 
he  could  prove  a  fact  which  the  House 
would  hardly  credit  —  that  Captain 
Balliston,  of  the  Mfin,  the  Albert^* 
tender,  and  thus  one  of  the  captains  of 
the  Boyal  Yacht,  and  who  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Captain  Welch's,  actually 
went  to  the  summoning  officer  to  suggest 
that  certain  pames  should  be  put  on  the 
jury.  He  (Mr.  Anderson)  had  a  letter 
from  the  summoning  officer  acknow- 
ledging that  Captain  Balliston  came  to 
him  and  suggested  one  name.  He  (Mr. 
Anderson)  had  been  told  by  several  of 
the  jury,  for  he  had  been  down  to  Gosport 
himself  and  had  seen  nine  of  the  jury- 
men. ['•Oh,  oh,"  and  laughter.']  Well, 
this  was  a  very  important  case  and  as 
he  was  about  to  make  strong  statements 
he  had  thought  it  desirable  to  make 
sure  of  the  facts.  He  had  seen  nine  of 
the  jurymen,  highly  respectable  men, 
and  they  were  very  indignant  at  tiie 
way  in  which  they  had  been  treated, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  were  made 
the  instruments  of  a  perversion  of  jus- 
tice by  placing  two  men  on  the  jujy 
who  OTignt  not  to  have  been  there.  He 
did  not  blame  the  summoning 
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for  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Oaptain 
Balliston,  because  he  had  not  enter- 
tained  any  suspicion  about  the  matter. 
Mr.  Saxy,  one  of  the  two  jurymen  in 
question,  and  the  person  Captain  Bal- 
liston suggested  to  the  summoning 
officer,  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Captain  Welch,  was  actually  visiting  at 
his  house  between  the  times  the  coroner's 
jury  was  sitting — visiting  one  of  the 
men  who  were  implicated,  and  whom 
the  jury  were  about  to  exonerate  or  con- 
demn. Another  man  who  ought  not  to 
have  been  on  the  jury  was  a  Mr.  Mumby, 
who  described  himself  in  his  trade  cir- 
culars as  soda-water  manufacturer  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  claimed 
public  patronage  on  the  ground  that  he 
supplied  Ker  Majesty  at  Osborne,  Her 
Majesty's  yacht,  the  Alberta  itself,  and 
50  or  60  Queen's  ships,  of  which  he 
gave  a  list  in  his  circular.  He  was,  in 
fact,  a  mere  creature  of  the  Admiralty, 
claiming  the  patronage  of  the  public  as 
he  did  as  purveyor  to  the  Admiralty. 
Could  these  two  men  be  supposed,  in 
such  an  inquiry  as  this,  to  have  been 
independent  men  ?  But  that  was  not  all, 
for  Mr.  Mumby  had  previously  claimed 
exemption  from  serving  on  juries,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  chemist  and 
a  stamp  distributor.  Only  last  year 
he  was  put  on  a  jury  and  fined  £10 
for  not  attending,  and  he  claimed  a  re- 
mission  of  the  fine  for  the  reason  re- 
ferred to,  and  got  it.  What,  then,  induced 
him  to  change  his  mind  and  serve  on 
this  jury?  Could  anybody  doubt  that 
some  private  influence  had  been  used  to 
induce  him  to  serve  on  this  particular 
jury — the  very  last  in  the  world  on 
which  he  ought  to  have  served?  So 
much  for  the  composition  of  the  jury. 
Well,  the  jury  having  been  summoned, 
the  coroner  took  the  wholly  irregular 
course  of  appointing  the  foreman,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  his  fellow- jurors 
to  elect  him,  or  as  was  sometimes  done 
suggesting  the  first  name  on  the  list ; 
and  the  person  appointed  was  Mr. 
Mumby,  whose  name  did  not  stand  first 
on  the  list,  and,  indeed,  for  some  time 
had  not  been  on^the  list  at  all.  He 
was  informed,  too,  that  during  the  in- 
quest the  coroner  acted  with  the  most 
tinmistakeable  bias,  and  was  constantly 
speaking  in  private  to  the  foreman 
of  the  jury.  When  the  jury  wanted 
to  put  a  question  it  had  to  be  put 
through  him,  and  he  twisted  every  ques- 


tion, until  at  last  they  were  obliged  to 
put  them  themselves.  More  than  that, 
the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Fleet 
attended  the  inquiry  regularly,  and  sent 
up  written  questions  to  be  put  to  the 
men  of  the  Mistletoe.  The  men  of  the 
Alberta  were  obliged  to  give  evidence  in 
the  presence  of  their  officers,  and  Cap- 
tain Balliston  sat  immediately  beside 
the  witness  as  he  was  giving  evidence, 
and  actually  whispered  to  him.  That 
occurred  during  the  first  two  days,  until 
the  jury  were  obliged  to  complain  and 
insist  on  his  being  removed.  The  result 
was,  that  the  Alberta  men  were  afraid 
to  give  honest  evidence — they  always 
looked  to  their  officers  to  try  whether 
they  could  not  get  a  cue  what  to  say. 
There  was  one  other  matter  he  had  to 
refer  to,  which  was  perhaps  even  worse 
than  the  gross  irregularities  of  which  he 
had  spoken.  It  was  this,  that  Prince 
Leiningen  took  upon  himself — he  hoped 
without  authority — to  read  to  the  jury, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
them,  this  letter  from  the  Queen — 

"  I  wish  to  say  how  admirably  I  think  every 
one  behaved,  and  with  what  rapidity  the  boats 
were  lowered,  and  ofBoers  and  men  jumped  over- 
board to  save  lives,  and  I  believe  no  one  would 
have  been  saved  otherwise.  It  was  most  sad 
that,  notwithstanding  the  noble  efforts  of  Cap- 
tain FuUerton  and  others,  one  lady  lost  her  life'; 
that  the  poor  old  man  should  have  died  on  board, 
and  that  another  man  was  lost." 

Now  he  (Mr.  Anderson)  had  no  objec- 
tion to  that  letter  in  itself;  it  was  a  most 
feeling  and  considerate  letter,  but  not  a 
letter  which  ought  to  have  been  read  to 
the  jury  to  influence  them,  and  which 
could  not  but  have  had  an  unfavourable 
and  improper  effect.  When  the  jury 
came  to  consider  their  verdict,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  they  agreed  upon  a 
verdict  that  the  collision  was  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  officers  in  charge 
of  the  Alberta  ;  but,  just  before  that  ver- 
dict was  given  in  to  the  coroner,  the  two 
jurymen  who  had  been  named  desired 
to  know  what  the  result  of  giving  such 
a  verdict  would  be ;  and  when  they  were 
informed  that  the  result  would  be  to  put 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  Alberta  on 
their  trial,  they  immediately  withdrew 
from  the  verdict  and  stood  out  against 
it.  The  consequence  was  that  the  jury 
were  unable  to  agree — 1 1  being  for  and 
2  against  the  verdict.  The  matter  was 
accordingly  remitted  to  Winchester  As- 
sizes for  further  consideration,  where  a 
Charge  was  made  by  Baron  BramwelL 
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But  long  before  this  matter  came  up  at 
Winchester,  a  very  remarkable  letter 
was  published,  which  he  regretted  to  be 
obliged  to  allude  to  at  all,  but  he  found 
it  necessary  to  do  so,  as  it  had  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  subject.  It  was  a 
letter  written  by  General  Ponsonby  at 
the  request  of  the  Queen,  to  the  Mar- 
quess of  Exeter,  and  was  as  follows : — 

"  It  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
inquiry  at  Oosport  that  it  is  a  common  practice 
of  private  yachts  to  approach  the  Royal  yacht 
when  Her  Majesty  is  on  board,  from  motives  of 
loyalty  or  curiosity.  It  is  evident  that  such  a 
proceeding  must  at  all  times  be  attended  with 
considerable  risk,  and  in  simimer,  when  the 
Solent  is  crowded  with  vessels,  such  manoeuvres 
are  exceedingly  dangerous.  The  Queen  has 
therefore  commanded  me  to  request  that  you 
will  kindly  assist  Her  Majesty  in  making  known 
to  all  owners  of  yachts  that  she  earnestly  hopes 
this  practice,  which  may  lead  to  lamentable 
results,  should  be  discontinued." 

He  had  spoken  favourably  of  the  former 
letter,  but  he  must  condemn  that  letter 
entirely.  He  did  not  believe  it  came 
from  the  Queen,  for  there  was  nothing 
of  the  Queen's  spirit  in  it.  He  did  not 
believe  the  Queen  would  send  out  such 
a  letter  without  the  consent  of  her  re- 
sponsible Advisers,  or  some  of  them, 
and  he  should  like  to  know  which  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  was  respon- 
sible for  the  production  which  he  had 
just  read.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
not  true  that  the  "common  practice" 
existed  of  private  yachts  approaching 
near  the  Boyal  yacht.  No  doubt  an  in- 
sinuation had  been  thrown  out  by  the 
officers  of  the  Alberta  at  the  inquest  that 
Mr.  Heywood  was  endeavouring  to  get 
near  the  Queen's  yacht  in  order  to  see 
Her  Majesty ;  but  that  insinuation  com- 
pletely broke  down.  There  was  no  such 
attempt,  and  it  was  very  well  known  in 
the  Solent  that  sailing  yachts  were 
too  much  afraid  of  Captain  Welch  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  Queen's  yachts 
were  sailed  ever  to  attempt  to  go  near 
his  vessel.  This  letter  was  not  only  very 
unfortunate  in  its  language,  but  it  came 
out  at  en  unfortunate  time — namely,  be- 
tween the  time  the  first  jury  were  un- 
able to  come  to  a  decision  and  the  time 
they  were  taken  in  hand  by  Baron  Bram- 
weU  at  Winchester  Assizes.  In  the 
meantime  a  second  jury  was  sitting,  and 
it  appeared  necessary  that  an  explana- 
tion of  that  letter  should  appear.  That 
explanation  was  as  follows : — 

"  As  some  misconception  has  arisen  in  respect 
to  the  letter  addressed  by  Colonel  Ponsonby  to 

Mr.  Anderton 
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Lord  Exeter,  we  have  been  requested  to  st»te 
that  it  was  written  three  weeks  ago,  before  there 
was  any  reason  to  expect  a  second  inquest,  and 
was  intended  solely  to  convey  the  simple  request 
contained  therein ;  that  any  expression  of  opi- 
nion on  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  studioasly 
avoided,  and  no  blame  whatever  was  imputed  to 
the  men  of  the  MittUtot  or  any  other  party." 

Even  if  written  before  there  was  any 
idea  of  a  second  inquest,  it  was  quite 
well  known  that  the  first  jury  had  not 
given  their  decision  and  had  been  re- 
mitted to  Winchester  to  give  it,  and  that 
its  purport  could  not  faU  to  influence 
any  decision  at  which  that  jury  might 
arrive.   He  said  that  letter  did  insinuate 
that  the  accident  was  caused  through 
the  common  practice  of  private  yachts 
approaching  Her  Majesty  s  yacht.    The 
explanation  said,  it  contained  nothing 
but  a  simple  request  therein.    That  was 
just  what  he  complained  it  did  not  do. 
It  was  not  like  any  letter  which  the 
Queen  had  ever  written  before.    Her 
Majesty  had    always  shown  that    she 
deeply  sympathized  with  her  subjects  in 
their  sufferings  and  their  griefs.    Three 
was  not  a  word  of  sympathy,  however, 
in  the  letter  of  which  he  spoke,  not  a 
word  even  of  caution  to  her  own  officers, 
nothing  but  an  insinuation  that  it  was 
the  common  practice  of  private  yachts 
to  approach  too  near  the  Boyal  yacht, 
and  a  request  that  they  should  not  do 
so  in  future,  which  was  tantamount  to 
saying  to  all  the  yachtsmen  of  England 
that  in  future  they  had  better  keep  out 
of  the  way,   or  they  might  expect  to 
be  run. down.    He  repeated  he  should 
like  to  know  which  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  was  responsible  for  that  letter? 
He  had  grave  doubts  whether  it  would 
ever  have  been  issued  without  their  ad- 
Vice.     He  expected  an  answer  to  his 
question,  and  hoped  to  be  told  not  only 
whether  it  was  done  with  the  advice  of 
the  whole  of  the  Ministers,  but  whether 
any  one  of  them  knew  anything  about  it. 
Whoever  did  it,  whether  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  or  not,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  he  should  be  severely 
reprimanded  for  it,  for  in  aU  his  expe- 
rience during  the  whole  of  Her  Majes^s 
reig^  he  knew  npthing  that  had  so  jarred 
on  the  feelings  of  her  people  as  that 
letter.    The  next  matter  he  had  to  refer 
to  was  the  jury  being  put  under  Baron 
Bramwell   at  Winchester.    There   had 
been  considerable  discussion  about  what 
the  learned  Baron  had  said  to  the  jury 
in  his  Charge,  and  it  would  be  remem- 
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lered  he  had  written  a  letter  saying  that 
what  was  imputed  to  him  was  not  cor- 
rect. That  explanation,  however,  did 
not  remove  the  doubt  which  existed,  and 
it  was  not,  to  his  mind,  satisfactory,  be- 
cause it  contained  a  statement  of  what  he 
intended  to  say,  rather  than  a  point- 
blank  denial  of  what  he  was  reported  to 
have  said.  It  seemed  clear  that  the 
learned  Baron  had  spoken  in  an  un- 
guarded manner,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  what  Barou  Bram- 
well  intended  to  say,  but  what  he  did 
actually  say,  that  had  had  its  effect  in 
influencing  the  jury ;  and  a  letter  signed 
by  11  of  the  jury  had  been  sent  to  him 
(Mr.  Anderson)  at  the  time,  expressing 
distinctly  the  impressions  conveyed  to 
them  by  what  Baron  Bramwell  &i.  say. 
However,  he  should  not  dwell  further  on 
that  point.  Then  came  the  second  in- 
quest. The  body  of  the  mate  of  the 
MiitUtoe  was  found,  and  at  the  inquest 
consequently  held,  a  jury  was  taken  from 
Portsea,  he  believed  it  was  taken  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  dockyard, 
and  was  largely  composed  of  men  con- 
nected with  the  supply  of  the  Navy. 
He  did  not,  however,  complain  of  the 
constitution  of  that  jury,  bat  he  should 
have  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  their 
verdict,  which  was  founded  mainly  upon 
certain  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Patteson, 
which  were  quoted  to  them  by  the  coro- 
ner. The  learned  Judge  laid  it  down 
that— 

"  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  no  man  could  be 
indicted  for  manslaughter  for  an  accident  if  he 
acted  to  the  hest  of  his  judgment  and  ability. 
He  was  not  criminally  responsible  for  a  mistake 
at  an  error  of  judgment ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
a  person  placed  in  a  situation  of  great  responsi- 
bility and  trust  conducted  himself  with  gross 
negligence  and  inattention,  then  in  case  of  death 
he  was  unquestionably  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
manslanghter." 

That  appeared  to  be  principally  what 
the  Portsea  jury  founded  their  verdict 
upon,  but  Judge  Patteson  went  on  to 
Bay— 

"If  the  man  did  not  display  due  care  and 
caution,  he  was  liable  to  the  charge  of  man- 
slaughter." 

The  jury  found  that  the  deceased  had 
met  his  death  by  drowning,  and  that  it 
was  brought  about  by  the  accidental  col- 
lision of  the  Alberta  with  the  MUtUtoe, 
but  they  added  a  rider  to  their  verdict 
which  entirely  contradicted  it,  and  alto- 
gether contravened  the  last  part  of  the 


ruling  of  Mr.  Justice  Patteson.     It  was 
as  follows : — 

"The  Jury  wish  to  express  their  opinion  that 
there  was  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  navigating  ofScer  of  the  '  Alberta,'  and  that 
they  think  that  a  slower  rate  of  speed,  during 
the  summer  ntonths  especially,  would  be  more 
conducive  to  public  safety,  and  that  also  there 
should  be  a  more  efScient  look-oat." 

He  contended  that  this  rider  was  a  de- 
claration that  there  was  too  great  speed 
and  too  little  outlook,  and  that  these 
amounted  to  a  want  of  "  due  care  and 
caution  "  on  the  part  of  those  responsible 
for  the  management  of  the  Alberta,  and 
yet,  instead  of  finding  a  verdict  to  that 
effect,  which  by  Judge  Patteson's  ruling 
involved  a  charge  of  manslaughter, 
the  jury  returned  one  which  had  the 
effect  of  an  acquittal.  Thus  they  had 
one  jury  twice  dismissed  unable  to  ag^ee, 
and  the  Admiralty  officials  at  Ports- 
month  knew  perfectly  well  why  they  did 
not  ag^ee,  and  how  that  disagreement 
had  been  brought  about.  Then  they  had 
a  second  jury  giving  a  verdict  with  a  rider 
attached  to  it,  which  verdict  was  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  charge  of  Judge  Patteson, 
which  was  quoted  for  their  guidance.  The 
Admiralty  under  these  circumstances 
were  bound  by  every  consideration  to 
make  further  inquiry.  They  were  bound  to 
have  a  court  martial,  or,  if  they  objected 
to  that,  they  were  bound  to  have  had  a 
public  trial  which  would  have  satisfied 
the  public.  They  might  have  had  a 
trial  commenced  on  a  magistrate's  war- 
rant, but,  failing  that,  they  might  have 
had  a  court  martial.  He  understood  it 
was  the  rule  of  the  Service  whenever 
there  was  an  accident  to  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships  that  there  should  be  a 
court  martial.  The  Alberta  lost  her 
cutwater,  sustained  other  damage,  and 
had  to  go  into  dock  to  be  repaired.  Was 
jiot  that  an  accident  that  demanded  a 
court  martial?  But  instead  of  taking 
that  course,  what  did  the  Admiralty  do  ? 
They  held  a  secret  inquiry.  He  thought 
a  secret  inquiry  was  a  thing  utterly  un- 
worthy of,  and,  indeed,  a  disgrace  to  this 
free  coimtry.  It  was  expressly  got  up, 
one  would  say,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
defeating  justice,  and  he  for  one  should 
like  to  see  that  atrocious  system  altoge- 
ther abandoned.  The  inquiry  was  con- 
ducted by  three  officers,  the  public  being 
left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  result,  for  their 
Report  was  oarefuUy  suppressed,  and 
the  only  way  one  could  judge  at  the 
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oondnsion  arrired  at  was  that  a  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  to  Admiral  Elliot,  in  com- 
mand at  Portsmouth,  in  which  he  was 
asked  to  iaform  Captain  his  Highness 
Prince  Leiningen  and  Staff  Captain 
Welch  that— 

"  Having  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
Report  of  the  officers  who  formed  the  Court,  and 
concnrring  generally  in  the  finding  at  which 
they  arrived,  my  Lords  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  as  the  attention  of  Prince  Leiningen 
is  frequently  and  unavoidably  taken  up  by  at- 
tendance on  the  Queen  during  the  time  Her 
Majesty  is  on  board  the  '  Alberta '  in  crowing 
the  Solent,  the  conduct  of  the  navigation  is 
properly  left  to  the  Staff  Captain,  and  that 
the  latter  officer  must  be  held  responsible 
for  it." 

He  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Court 
of  Inquiry  came  to  that  finding,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  only  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  their  Eeport  by  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty ?  In  either  case  he  condemned  it 
as  being  an  untrue  finding,  and  an  un- 
worthy attempt  to  make  a  scapegoat  of 
Captain  Welch  for  the  purpose  of  screen- 
ing Prince  Leiningen.  He  had  already 
shown  that  Prince  Leiningen,  being  com- 
mander of  the  ship  of  which  the  Alberta 
was  the  tender,  became  the  commander  of 
the  latter  the  moment  he  went  on  board. 
It  was  not  his  business  to  attend  on  Her 
Majesty ;  that  was  the  business  of  her 
suite.  If  he  were  not  to  attend  to  his 
ship,  why  was  he  made  captain  ?  Prince 
Leiningen  himself  made  no  such  claim 
of  exemption  from  responsibility.  To 
his  credit  he  had  in  a  manly  and  straight- 
forward manner  come  forward  and 
claimed  the  responsibility,  and  after  that 
he  was  surprised  that  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  should  hare  assented 
to  such  a  finding.  It  was  untrue  also 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  Prince  Leiningen 
at  the  time  was  not  attending  on  the 
Queen.  He  was  standing  on  the  bridge 
with  Captain  Welch,  and  gave  all  the 
orders  for  stopping  the  engines  and 
lowering  the  boats,  as  he  himself  stated 
at  the  inquest,  showing  that  he  was  act- 
ing as  captain  at  the  time,  and  was  in 
every  way  responsible  for  what  had  oc- 
curred. He  wished  to  know,  if  Prince 
Leiningen  had  been  on  board  his  own 
ship,  the  Victoria  and  Albtrt,  where 
there  was  no  Captain  Welch  upon  whom 
to  cast  the  blame,  where  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  an  accident  would  have 
fallen  ?  The  letter  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  went  on  to  say — 

Mr.  Anderson 


"My  Lords  further  oonsder,  in  accordance 
with  the  finding  of  the  Court,  that  the  coone 
steered  by  the  '  Alberta '  should  have  been  such 
that  she  could  not  have  been  brought  into  colli- 
sion with  the  '  Mistletoe '  through  any  alteration 
of  course  made  by  that  vesseL" 

That  view  was  a  correct  one,  according 
to  the  Bules  of  the  Boad  at  Sea,  which 
he  had  already  laid  before  the  House. 
The  Alberta  had  no  right  whatever  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mistletoe, 
because,  going  at  a  speed  of  15  knots 
an  hour,  the  slightest  touch  of  her  helm 
wotild  have  taken  her  far  away  from  the 
latter ;  whereas  the  poor  Mistletoe,  going 
at  two  or  three  knots  an  hour,  could  not 
possibly  have  got  out  of  the  way.  Then 
the  letter  proceeded — 

"My  Lords  cannot  therefore  acquit  Staff 
Captain  Welch  from  blame  in  not  having  ex- 
hibited sufficient  care  and  attention  so  aa  to 
have  avoided  all  risk  of  accident,  and  he  is  to  be 
reprimanded  accordingly." 

The  only  objection  he  had  to  that  passage 
was  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  reprimand 
should  have  been  given  elsewhere.  The 
letter  then  went  on  to  say  that — 

"  My  Lords  are  satisfied  that  aft«r  the  colli- 
sion every  effort  was  made  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  for  the  preservation  of  life ;" 

but  then  it  proceeded — 

"I  am  to  add  that  in  dealingwith  tbismatter 
my  Lords  have  taken  into  consideration  that 
Staff  Captain  Welch  has  now  for  a  great  many 
years  been  in  charge  of  the  '  Alberta '  on  the 
occasion  of  Her  Majesty  crossing  the  Solent, 
and  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  oe- 
curirence  above  referred  to,  no  accident  of  any 
kind  has  taken  place,  and  that  his  proceedings 
have  given  entire  satisfaction." 

Any  one  reading  that  last  paragraph 
would  suppose  that  the  Lords  of  die 
Admiralty  intended  that  it  should  be 
inferred  that  Captain  Welch  had  not 
previously  been  concerned  in  a  collision, 
and  that  they  wished  to  give  him  what 
the  Americans  termed  "  a  clean  record." 
It  appeared,  however,  that  previously 
to  his  obtaining  the  command  of  the 
Alberta,  Captain  Welch  was  for  many 
years  in  command  of  the  Fairy,  and  he 
(Mr.  Anderson)  understood  that  acci- 
dents were  not  unfrequent  in  the  case  of 
the  Fairy.  He  was  informed  that  on 
one  occasion  the  Fairy  ran  into  a  yacht 
called  the  Zotutve,  and  had  to  be  beached 
in  consequence.  On  another  occasion 
she  went  into  a  pauiket-boat  called  the 
Solent,  and  on  frequent  occasions  there 
were  damages  done  by  the  Fairy  by  the 
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Bystem  of  close-Bhaviiig.  The  rest  of 
the  Papers  laid  before  the  House  in 
connection  with  the  subject  consisted  of 
the  Ckirrespondenoe  that  occurred  during 
the  process  of  buying  ofif  the  surviving 
sufferers  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  public  trial,  because  a  public  trial 
-would  no  doubt  have  brought  forward 
awkward  facts,  and  the  Admiralty  de- 
sired to  suppress  these  facts.  No  doubt 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  make  a 
point  out  of  these  offers  having  been  made 
as  displajdng  a  gracious  consideration 
for  the  poor  sufferers.  He  thought, 
however,  that  he  should  be  able  to  show 
that  these  offers  were  intended  to  become 
the  basis  of  a  mere  business  transaction, 
and  that  what  was  meant  was  simply  to 
buy  off  the  sufferers  and  to  prevent  them 
from  prosecuting  their  claims  publidy, 
because  the  letters  contained  a  clause 
■which  entirely  took  all  grace  out  of  the 
transaction.  The  clause  to  which  he 
referred  was  this — 

"  Of  course,  in  accepting  this  sum  you  will 
undertake  not  to  bring  forward  hereuter  any 
claim  iipon  Her  MaJMty's  Govemment  on  be- 
half of  yourself  or  your  sou  in  respect  of  your 
loss." 

In  his  view  that  clause  took  away  all 
grace  from  the  offer.  He  did  not  wonder 
at  the  poor  widows  accepting  those 
terms,  or  at  the  steward  of  tiie  Mittietoe 
making  a  good  bargain  for  himself,  but 
he  confessed  he  was  surprised  at  a 
gentleman  of  Mr.  Heywood's  wealth 
and  position  accepting  the  sum  of  £3,000 
not  to  proceed  further  in  a  case  where 
life  had  been  lost.  Had  only  his  vessel 
been  destroyed,  he  could  have  under- 
stood Mr.  Heywood's  accepting  pecu- 
niary compensation  for  the  damage  he 
had  sustained ;  but  where  life  had  been 
lost,  he  was  surprised  that  he  had  not 
insisted  upon  a  public  trial  being  had, 
which  would  have  brought  the  whole  of 
the  facts  clearly  before  the  public,  and 
have  enabled  them  to  judge  where  the 
blame  really  lay.  The  public  would  not 
be  satisfied  until  some  further  inquiry 
had  been  held,  and  under  the  circum- 
etonoes  he  was  compelled  to  condemn 
Mr.  Heywood  severely  for  his  part  in 
the  transaction.  He  was  anxious  to 
press  upon  Her  Majesty's  Govemment 
that  even  now  it  was  not  too  late  to  in- 
gtituto  a  court  martial  to  inquire  into 
this  matter.  He  had  heard  to-night 
from  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
that  Captain  Welch  had  never   asked 


for  a  conrt  martial;  but  he  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from 
Captain  "Welch  himself  in  which  he  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  he  had  asked  for  a 
court  martial.  The  letter  was  a  long 
one,  therefore  he  would  only  read  the 
one  sentence  in  it  which  was  in  point, 
and  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Had  my  request  made  at  the  time  for  a 
court  martul  been  complied  with,  the  public 
would  at  once  have  known  the  truth." 

The  letter  was  dated  "Ischia,  March  17," 
and  was  signed  by  Captain  Welch.  It 
therefore  rested  with  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  to  show  that  the  state- 
ment in  the  letter  was  untrue.  They 
were  told  that  Captain  Welch  had  re- 
fused to  receive  the  reprimand  of  the 
Admiralty.  If  so,  then  let  him  have  a 
court  martial,  but  let  Prince  Leiningen 
be  included  in  it  also.  The  First  Lord 
in  this  matter  had  acted  exactly  as  he 
had  done  in  the  case  of  the  Vanguard. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  when  he  was 
satisfied,  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
said.  He  said  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent to  the  Vanguard,  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  the  colli- 
sion, and  that  nothing  more  was  needed. 
He  now  virtually  said  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  had  now  made  up  their 
minds  on  this  matter  of  the  Mittietoe, 
and  that  the  public  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  pay  the  compensation  and  hold 
their  tongues — the  public  had  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  perversion  of  justice, 
but  had  only  to  pay  the  bill.  One  would 
imagine  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  already  that  he  was  living  under 
an  Empress.  ["  Oh,  oh !  "]  No  doubt 
if  they  came  to  a  division  the  subservient 
majority  which  backed  up  the  Govem- 
ment would  back  them  up  agidn,  and  he 
had  no  hope  in  a  division  to  carry  the 
court  martial  he  asked  for.  But  he  would 
warn  the  Government  that  the  course 
they  were  following,  however  much  it 
might  bring  success  to  them  now,  would 
redound  to  their  discredit  and  bring 
ultimate  disaster.  He  would  be  told 
he  was  doing  wrong  in  bringing  up 
the  question  at  all,  and  that  in  doing  so 
he  could  not  help  bringing  discredit  on 
Her  Majesty.  He  entirely  disclaimed 
bringing  any  discredit  on  Her  Majesty. 
He  did  not  suppose  any  discredit  could 
come  to  Her  Majesty  through  that  in- 
quiry, but  discredit  would  come  to  the 
Govemment,  and  that  was  their  due. 
But  if  discredit  did  come  to  Her  Ma- 
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jesty,  it  was  not  throngh  him  it  came, 
but  throngh  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  who  had  been  doing 
their  best  ^r  some  time  past  to  set  Her 
Majesty  in  antagonism  to  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  her  people.  ["Oh,  oh!" 
"Divide!"  and  "Question!"]  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  did  not  like  to  hear 
that.  Why,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  been 
a  Eed  Eepublican,  he  could  not  have 
done  more  in  that  direction  than  he  had 
done.  He  knew  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  considered 
him  (Mr.  Anderson)  a  Eadical  of  very 
extreme  views ;  but  he  was  not  anything 
of  the  kind.  He  disclaimed  extreme 
views.  He  had  received  many  letters 
from  persons  who  were  far  more  extreme 
than  himself,  and  they  had  written  con- 
demning the  course  he  had  lately  been 
taking.  They  wrote  to  him — "Why 
are  you  always  attacking  the  €k>vem- 
ment  ?  —  the  Government  are  doing 
splendidly.  Let  them  alone;  they  are 
bringing  discredit  on  the  Monarchy ; 
and  if  they  continue  to  do  that  you  will 
have  the  Monarchy  swept  away . "  [  "  Oh, 
oh ! "]  Those  were  not  his  views.  He 
desired  to  preserve  the  Monarchy,  and 
in  order  to  do  that  he  opposed  the  policy 
of  the  Government.  He  opposed  their 
tarnishing  the  lustre  of  the  Crown  by 
the  gewgaw  and  new-fangled  title  of 
Empress.  He  did  not  wish  to  tarnish 
the  lustre  of  the  Crown,  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  that  he  had  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  sending  Her 
Majesty  out  of  the  country  in  an  uncon- 
stitutional and  altogether  unprecedented 
manner,  simply  in  order  that  she  might 
not  learn  what  the  real  feeling  of  the 
people  was.  For  the  same  reason  he 
Drought  forward  this  case,  in  which 
there  had  been  a  deliberate  attempt  made 
to  pervert  pubho  justice,  and  it  had  been 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear as  if  it  was  done  in  order  to  screen 
a  relative  of  Her  Majesty.  He  believed 
that  those  persons  who  took  that  course 
in  the  servile  idea  of  pleasing  Her  Ma- 
jesty were  altogether  wrong,  for  it  was 
bis  opinion  that  they  had  put  a  mean 
interpretation  on  Her  Majesty's  feelings 
and  principles,  and  that  Her  Majesty 
would  scorn  to  interfere  with  the  course 
of  public  justice  in  order  to  screen  either 
herself  or  any  of  her  relatives.  He 
begged,  in  conclusion,  to  move  the  Be- 
Bolution  which  stood  in  his  name. 

Mr.  Anderson 


Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  QneBtion,  in  order  to  add  the  word* 
"  as  the  Officers  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  to 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  the 
collision  between  the  '  Alberta '  and  the 
'Uistletoe'  appear  to  have  reported,  and  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  by  compensations  have 
practically  acknowledged  that  those  in  charge 
of  the  '  Alberta '  were  in  the  wrong.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Oovemment  ought,  when  life  had  been 
lost  through  that  wrong,  to  have  taken  farther 
steps  to  vindicate  public  justice," — {Mr.  Andtr' 
ton,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Mb.  HUNT:  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  brought  forward  this  Amend- 
ment (Mr.  Anderson)  commenced  his 
speech  by  saying  that  he  had  a  serious 
charge  to  make  against  me,  and  I  quite 
admit  that  if  the  facts  of  the  case  were 
as  he  has  stated  them,  a  very  serious 
charge  was  made  against  me.  But  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  no  foundation  whatever  for  making 
that  charge.  The  other  day,  without 
any  Notice  to  me,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
put  a  Question,  as  to  whether  I  had  not 
promised  to  produce  a  Paper  which  I 
was  then  refusing  to  lay  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House.  I  think  I  might  fairly 
have  complained  of  such  a  charge  being 
brought  against  me  at  the  time.  It  was 
imputed  to  me  that  I  had  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  faith  in  answering,  as  I  had 
done,  a  Question  put  to  me  by  another 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House ;  and  if  I  did  give  the  hon. 
Gentleman  a  curt  answer,  I  must  say  I 
felt  somewhat  indignant  at  the  form  in 
which  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Glasgow  was  put.  I  was  asked, 
without  Notice,  whether  I  was  not  re- 
fusing to  give  a  Paper  which  I  had 
promised  to  give.  Well,  I  thought  I 
could  trust  to  my  memory  as  to  what  I 
had  promised,  and  on  referring  to  the 
Questions  put  on  the  Notice  Paper,  I  am 
entirely  confirmed  as  to  my  recollection. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth  (Mr. 
T.  E.  Smith)  asked  me  whether  there 
had  been  any  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  collision  between  the  Al- 
berta and  the  Mistletoe ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther I  would  state  the  result  of  such 
inquiry ;  and  the  hon.  Member  who  has 
brought  forward  this  Amendment  asked 
me  whether  any  inquiry  had  been  made 
by  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  yacht  Mietietoe  was  ran 
down  in  August  last,   and  whether  I 
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would  lay  upon  the  Table  any  Eeport  or 
Correspondence  on  the  subject.  My 
answer,  I  think,  was  this — ^I  am  speak- 
ing from  memory — ^I  said  I  would  lay 
on  the  Table  Papers  which  would  g^ve 
both  the  hon.  Gentlemen  the  informa- 
tion they  asked  for.  The  Papers  which 
I  laid  upon  the  Table  answered  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tyne- 
mouth,  for  they  showed  that  there  w&s 
an  inquiry,  and  also  the  result  of  the 
inquiry — namely,  a  reprimand  of  Cap- 
tain Welch  by  the  Admiralty.  With 
regard  to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, whether  I  would  lay  on  the 
Table  any  Eeport  or  Correspondence  on 
the  subject,  I  have  to  say  I  laid  the 
Correspondence  on  the  Table.  I  never 
intended  at  that  time,  nor  have  I  ever 
intended  since,  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  the  Eeport  of  the  Court  of 
Inquiry,  and  for  this  reason — Courts  of 
Inquiry,  both  Naval  and  Military,  are 
assembled  very  often  to  inquire  into 
Tery  delicate  matters,  and  into  personal 
relations  between  officers ;  matters  which 
it  is  not  desirable  to  bring  before  the 
public.  They  are  held  in  order  to  ad- 
vise the  authorities,  naval  or  military, 
on  the  matters  which  are  referred  to 
them,  and  it  has  always  been  considered 
inadvisable  that  the  officers  who  com- 
pose these  Courts  should  be  fettered  as 
to  the  advice  they  might  give  by  the 
knowledge  that  their  Eeports  and  pro- 
ceedings might  be  made  public.  There- 
fore, as  a  matter  of  general  public  policy, 
it  has  always  been  held  that  these  Ee- 
ports ought  not  to  be  produced.  I 
should,  however,  have  been  extremely 
glad  in  this  particular  case  to  have  laid 
the  Eeport  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
Indeed,  I  believe  that,  if  I  had  produced 
the  Eeport  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Court  of  Inquiry,  even  the  hon. 
Member  himself  would  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  course  I  adopted ;  but,  on 
general  grounds,  I  thought  the  produc- 
tion of  the  document  would  be  mis- 
chievous as  a  precedent  for  the  future, 
and  accordingly  I  did  not  lay  it  upon  the 
Table.  The  same  course  was  adopted 
only  the  other  day  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
He  was  asked  to  produce  the  Eeport  of 
an  inquiry  into  a  military  scandal,  and 
he  said  that  there  was  no  objection  to  its 
production,  except  that,  on  general 
pounds,  it  was  not  desirable  to  produce 
Eeports  of  that  nature.    The  hon.  Mem- 

yOL.  CCXXVm.    [thibb  sbbies.] 


ber  says  that  we  have  held  a  secret 
Court  of  Inquiry,  and  that  he  has  shown 
that  some  of  the  results  of  that  inquiry 
were  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  but  if  he  had  gone  further,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  Admirally  in- 
structions as  to  these  inquiries  are  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  should  be  held 
with  dosed  doors,  unless  there  were  in- 
structions to  the  contrary,  and,  there- 
fore, that  we  only,  in  this  particular 
case,  followed  what  was  the  rule  of  the 
Service.  If  I  had  issued  instructions, 
and  the  inquiry  had,  in  consequence, 
been  made  public,  I  will  answer  for  it 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  would 
have  been  the  first  to  say  that  I  had  en- 
deavoured to  influence  the  coroner's 
jury  by  showing  what  was  the  profes- 
sional opinion  upon  the  subject.  That 
is  the  reason  why  instructions  were  speci- 
ally sent  down  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  should  not  be  made  public.  It 
was  to  prevent  any  interference  with  or 
influence  on  the  coroner's  jury.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  gone  into  the  question 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  coroner's 
jury  that  was  empanelled.  He  said  that 
no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  what  he  would 
say  to  me  would  be  new  to  me ;  and  I 
confess  that  it  was.  I  have  not  been 
down  to  Portsmouth  to  see  any  of  the 
jurors  who  were  summoned  upon  this 
inquest,  or  to  make  any  other  inquiries ; 
but  I  would  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  coroner  of  Hampshire,  who  sat 
on  the  first  case,  is  not  a  Crown  officer, 
but  is  elected  by  the  freeholders  of 
Hampshire,  and  is  the  proper  person 
to  hold  inquiries  upon  bodies  that 
come  within  his  jurisdiction.  I  pre- 
sume, though  I  know  nothing  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  men  were 
summoned,  that  the  usual  course  was 
followed,  but,  if  not,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  me  or  with  any  other  Member  of 
the  Government.  As  I  have  said,  the 
coroner  is  an  independent  officer,  elected 
by  the  freeholders  of  the  county,  and 
has  duties  to  discharge  towards  those 
who  elected  him.  Then  what  was  my 
duty  as  head  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
matter?  A  coroner's  jury  not  having 
been  able  to  agree  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
quest upon  the  first  two  bodies  rescued 
from  the  water,  I  ordered  a  Court  of 
Inquiry,  and  in  doing  that  I  did  the 
usual  thing,  and  the  Court  was  held  in 
the  usual  manner.  Nothing  was  done 
on  the  Eeport  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
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for  many  months,  for  this  reason — that 
the  jury  not  having  been  able  to  agree, 
the  coroner  adjourned  the  inquest  until 
the  next  Winchester  Assizes,  so  that  it 
appeared  to  me  to  be  right  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Admiralty  should  not 
be  Known  until  the  jury  had  been  dis- 
charged at  the  Assises.     It  so  happened, 
however,  that  a  third  body  was  brought 
on  shore  and — I  cannot  but  express  my 
deep    regret  that  such  a  loss  of   life 
should  have  taken  place  upon  an  occa- 
sionlike this — it  was  taken  into  a  differ- 
ent jurisdiction,  that  of  the  borough  of 
Portsmouth,  and  a  different  coroner,  and 
of  course  a  different  jury  were  assembled 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  person  whose   body  was    brought 
there.     I  do  not  think  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  laid   any  blame    upon  the 
Portsmouth  coroner ;  but,  like  the  other 
one,  he  was  not  a  Gtovemment  officer  or 
a  Crown  official,  but  was  elected  by  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  choose  him.     This 
tribunal  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
death  was  accidental,  though  no  doubt 
they  appended  a  rider,  in  which  they 
made  suggestions  as  to  the  speed  being 
too  fast,  and  said  that  in  navigating  the 
vessel  Captain  Welch  had  exhibited  an 
error  in  judgment,  but  they  did  not  fix 
any  criminal  responsibility  upon  him. 
Then  came  the  adjourned  inquest  held  at 
the  Winchester  Assizes,  and  there  the 
first  coroner's  jury  had  the  advantage  of 
the    summing-up  of   a  learned  Judge 
(Baron  Bramwell)  upon  the  depositions ; 
but  after  hearing  his  Charge  they  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  a  verdict — that  is, 
they  failed  to  fix  any  criminal  responsi- 
bility upon  any  one  concerned.     Thus 
two  juries  had  been  discharged,  one  with 
a  verdict  of  Accidental  Death,  and  the 
other  with  no  vprdict :  and  then  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  Admiralty  to  con- 
sider what  course  they   should  take  in 
reference  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Court  of 
Inquiry.     They  founded  their  judgment 
upon  the  Eeport  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry, 
and  they  found  in  accordance  with  what 
has    been  read    by    the    hon.    Gentle- 
man opposite,  that  Prince  Leiningen's 
time  being  considerably  taken  up  with 
personal  attendance  upon  the  Queen,  the 
conduct  of  the  navigation  was  properly 
left  to  the  charge  of  Captain  Welch. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  said  that  the 
Admiralty  has  endeavoured    to   screen 
Prince  Leiningen ;  but  that  I  indignantly 
deny.     The  hon.  Gentleman  has  told  us 

Mr.  Hunt 


quite  truly  tiiat  Prince  Leiningen  is  the 
captain,  not  of  the  Alhmta,  but  of  the 
Viotoria  and  Albert.    The  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  also  perfectly  correct  in  saying 
that  when  a  captain  of  a  principal  ship 
goes  on  board  a  vessel  which  is  a  tender 
to  that  principal  ship,  his  authority  ex- 
tends to  that  tender.    It  is  true  that  he 
can  take  the  command  of  the  tender  if 
he  chooses.     But  it  is  not  the  practice 
under  these  circumstances  for  the  captain 
of  the  principal  ship  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  tender.    The1>raotice  is, 
that  the  navigation  shall  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  captain  of  the  tender,  and  that 
practice  has  prevailed  with  respect  to 
the  Alberta  whenever  Her  Majesty  is  on 
board;  and  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  wiU  look 
at  The  Navy  Litt  he  will  find  that  Captain 
Welch  is  ijiere  put  down  as  the  captain 
of  the  Alberta.    The  case,  however,  does 
not  rest  simply  on  the  practice  of  the 
Service.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  Prince 
Leiningen,  when  in  attendance  on  Her 
Majesty  in  crossing  the  Solent,  is  con- 
stantly in  personal  communication  with 
Her  Majesty,  and  cannot  attend  to  the 
navigation  of  the  ship.    But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  Prince  Leiningen 
does  not  repudiate  his  own  responsibility.  • 
Well,  it  is  true  he  does  not,  any  more 
than  my  right  hon.  Priend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  repudiated  his  responsi- 
bility' with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the 
Slave  Circular  which  he  had  never  seen ; 
and,  no  doubt.  Prince  Leiningen  did  the 
same  thing  in  the  same  chivalrous  spirit 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  orders 
with  regwd  to  steering  were  given  by 
Captain  Welch,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
collision   was    impending    that    Prince 
Leiningen  rushed  forward  to  give  orders. 
Now  it  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  Prince 
Leiningen  is  screened  because  hehappens 
to  be  in  a  high  position.     If  it  were  so, 
the  hon.    Gentleman's  censure  on  the 
Admirtilty,   and    especially  on    myself, 
would  be  well  deserved.     It  is  not,  how- 
ever, according  to  my  notions  of  justice, 
that  a  man  should  be  blamed  who  ought 
not  to  be  blamed,   simply  because  he 
holds  a  high  position ;   and  I  maintain 
that  if,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  censure  of  the  Admiralty  had 
fallen  on  Prince  Leiningen,  it  would  have 
fallen  on  a  man  who  was  entirely  innocent 
in  the  matter.     But  I  will  refer  to  the 
Charge  of  Baron  Bramwell,  and  ask  the 
House  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  it 
was  he  told  the  jury  at  the  Assizes,    He 
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told  them  that  if  they  found  a  verdict 
against  anybody  it  could  only  be  against 
Captain  Welch,  and  thatthey  must  exone- 
rate Prince  Leiningen.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman says,  however,  that  Captain 
Welch  demanded  a  court  martial.  All 
I  can  say  in  reply  is,  that  such  a  de- 
mand never  reached  the  Admiralty.  I 
heard  nothing  from  Captain  Welch  to 
that  effect,  and  if  he  had  demanded  a 
court  martial  I  would  certainly  have 
granted  him  one.  I  am  perfectly  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  learn  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  has  a  note  in  his 
possession,  in  Captain  Welch's  hand- 
writing, in  which  he  says  that  he  de- 
manded a  court  martial,  for  no  such 
demand  has  reached  the  Admiralty. 
The  hon;  Gentleman  went  on  to  contend 
that  the  Admiralty  ought  to  have  or- 
dered a  court  martial ;  and  I  do  not 
undertake  to  say  that  there  are  not  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  adoption  of 
that  course ;  but  the  position  of  things 
is  very  peculiar  in  the  case  in  which  an 
inquiry  has  been  held  by  a  civil  tribu- 
nal. This  was  not  the  ordinary  case  of 
a  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  then  the  ques- 
tion .whether  a  court  martial  should  be 
ordered  on  that  inquiry.  But  we  had  be- 
fore us  the  fact  that  two  coroner'sinquests 
had  been  held  in  this  matter  under  two 
different  coroners,  with  an  interval  be- 
tween them  of  a  great  many  months, 
and  that  the  juries  failed  to  find  any 
criminal  responsibility  against  any  offi- 
cer of  the  yacht.  One  of  these  juries 
had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  Charge 
of  the  learned  Judge,  and  the  other  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deaths 
were  accidental,  and  it  became  a  ques- 
tion under  the  circumstances — those  two 
inquests  having  failed  to  fix  criminal 
responsibility  on  any  of  the  officers — 
whether  any  further  inquiry  should  be 
ordered  by  the  Admiralty.  We  could 
not  resist  the  conclusion,  not  wishing  to 
shrink  from  our  duty,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  blame  attached  to  Captain 
Welch.  We  considered,  in  accordance 
with  what  appears  in  the  Papers,  that 
the  course  steered  by  the  Alberta  should 
have  been  such  that  she  should  not 
have  been  brought  into  collision  by  the 
alteration  of  course  on  the  part  of  the 
MittUtoe.  But  while  we  were  of  opi- 
nion that  Captain  Welch  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  to  be  blamed,  we  gave 
weight  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
engaged  during  a  period  of  27  years  in 


the  most  arduous  and  responsible  task 
of  practically  conducting  the  navigation 
of  a  ship  with  Her  Majesty  on  board — 
a  responsibility  which  was  enough  to  try 
the  nerves  of  almost  any  man  in  waters 
where  the  navigation  is  somewhat  intri- 
cate and  difficult,  owing  to  the  natural 
and  loyal  wish  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects to  see  Her  Majesty,  and  to  the 
number  of  yadits  collected  there  for 
purposes  of  amusement.  We  were  aware 
of  all  this,  and  while  we  felt  that  the 
discharge  of  Captain  Welch's  duties  re- 
quired the  greatest  nerve  and  coolness, 
we  also  knew  that  he  had  never  yet 
given  cause  for  blame  on  the  part  of  the 
Admiralty.  Undefr  these  circumstances 
we  thought  that  justice  would  be  done  if 
a  reprimand  was  administered  to  Captain 
Welch,  who  was  the  only  person  in  fault. 
That  was  the  course  we  adopted,  and  it 
is  a  course  which  I  hope  the  House  will 
approve. 

Mb.  QOSCHEN  said,  he  was  sure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however  much  he 
might  regret  that  the  subject  had  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
must  feel  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
that  being  done,  seeing  that  the  case  was 
one  which  had  excited  so  much  public 
interest.  But  now  that  it  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  placed  with  regard  to  it  in  a 
very  difficult  position ;  for  they  had  no 
facts  in  connection  with  it  officially  before 
them,  the  Eeport  or  the  finding  of  the 
Courts  of  Inquiry  not  having  been  pro- 
duced. He  knew  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  stated,  and  with  truth,  that  it 
was  unusual — [Mr.  Httot:  Unprece- 
dented]— well,  he  would  say  unprece- 
dented, to  produce  the  proceedings  of  a 
Court  of  Inquiry ;  but  he  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  was 
not  also  without  precedent  that  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  should  have  run 
down  another  vessel,  however  unfortu- 
nately, and  that  no  inquiry  should  have 
been  instituted  into  that  calamity  by  the 
Admiralty,  but  a  secret  Inquiry,  the 
result  of  which  could  not  be  known  ?  He 
did  not  charge  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
with  not  producing  the  proceedings  or 
the  finding  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry ;  but 
it  was,  he  contended,  most  unfortunate 
that  the  House  was  in  the  position  that 
no  single  Member  of  it  had  any  authentic 
access  to  the  depositions  in  the  case  or 
to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  except 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  and 
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that  they  were  obliged  to  depend  for 
their  information  on  which  to  arrive  at  a 
just  conclusion  on  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers.  Now,  he  wished,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  confine  himself  to 
the  administrative  part  of  the  question 
alone.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
towards  the  end  of  his  remarks,  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  House  that 
which  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Goschen)  to 
be  the  main  point  at  issue — why  he 
rested  content  with  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
without  proceeding  to  deal  with  the 
matter  by  court  martial?  The  House 
would  observe  that  if  the  custom  of 
dealing  with  questions  of  the  kind  by 
Courts  of  Inquiry  was  to  be  sanctioned 
and  adopted,  nearly  every  calamity  might 
be  withdrawn  from  the  cognizance  of 
Parliament  and  of  public  opinion.  Let 
him  suppose  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Vanguard  the  Court  of  Inquiry  had  not 
been  followed  by  a  court  martial,  the 
House  would  have  been  utterly  unable 
to  have  dealt  with  the  subject.  It  was  a 
remarkable  fact  that  there  had  been  two 
or  three  other  instances  during  the  last 
six  months  which  had  also  been  dealt 
with  by  Courts  of  Inquiry,  and  that  not 
only  was  the  House  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  Courts,  but  even  of  the 
finding  of  the  Admiralty  itself.  An 
accident  had  happened  to  the  Iron  Duke, 
there  was  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  but  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was 
not  known.  It  might  have  been  a  small 
and  unimportant  thing ;  but  the  House 
was  unable  to  judge  of  its  importance, 
because  they  were  unacquainted  with  the 
proceedings.  In  the  same  way,  there 
was  the  case  of  the  Monarch,  in  which 
there  was  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  with,  as 
far  as  the  House  was  aware,  no  further 
result.  It  was  not  only  the  practice  to 
keep  secret  the  proceedings  of  Courts  of 
Inquiry,  but  he  believed  it  was  unusual 
for  the  Admiralty  to  state  its  finding  on  a 
Court  of  Inquiry ;  nor  had  their  opinion 
in  the  cases  he  had  -mentioned  been 
communicated  to  the  country  at  large. 
In  fact,  they  had  not  done  so  in  the  pre- 
sent case  until  the  Papers  were  moved 
for.  Now,  he  wished  to  point  out  why 
those  precedents  against  the  publication 
of  the  proceedings  had  grown  up.  They 
were  generally  considered  in  the  light  of 
preliminary  inquiries  only,  which  after- 
wards might  lead  to  subsequent  action, 
and  which  decided  the  Admiralty  as  to 
whether  they  should  take  any  further 
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proceedings  or  not.  If  they  wore  to 
assume  that  Courts  of  Inquiry  were  in- 
tended to  supersede  or  take  the  place  of 
courts  martial,  they  would  make  a  g^eat 
error  indeed.  "  The  object  of  Courts  of 
Inquiry,"  it  was  laid  down,  "  was  to  in- 
vestigate in  the  first  instance  charges 
affecting  officers."  They  were  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  judicial  tribunal ;  they 
were  simply  so  many  officers  gathered 
together  to  form  a  preliminary  investig^ 
tion  to  guide  the  Admiralty.  Those  hon. 
Members  who  had  read  the  Papers 
would  have  observed  that  the  officers 
holding  the  Court  were  informed  that 
the  proceedings  would  notbe  made  public, 
but  that  that  was  not  intended  to  prevent 
Prince  Leiningen  or  Captain  Welch  from 
being  present  at  the  Inquiry.  These 
were  the  instructions  given  by  the  Ad- 
miralty. These  were  two  of  the  incrimi- 
nated officers,  and  it  might  have  been 
according  to  precedent  that  they  were 
allowed  to  be  present;  but  when  Mr. 
Hey  wood  applied  that  he  also  might  be 
present  at  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  he  was 
informed  that  he  could  not  be  permitted 
to  attend — that  it  would  be  against  the 
custom  of  these  Courts  of  Inquiiy. 
These  circumstances  existing,  it  stood  to 
reason  that  the  finding  of  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  was  an  ex  parte  stetoment.  In 
what  position  did  the  House  of  Commons 
find  itself?  They  had  before  them  the 
explanation  given  by  Prince  Leiningen 
and  Captain  Welch ;  they  had  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Admiralty  upon  the  finding 
of  the  Court  of  Inquiry,  while  they  were 
unaware  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
was  founded.  The  Board  of  Admiralty 
said  they  concurred  generally  in  the 
finding  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry;  but 
whether  their  finding  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
there  were  no  means  of  knowing,  and 
the  House  never  would  know.  Conse- 
quently, they  must  treat  the  matter  as  if 
no  Court  of  Inquiry  whatever  had  sat, 
and  they  had  to  deal  simply  with  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  censured,  or 
if  he  had  acquitted  the  officers,  he  had 
censured  and  acquitted  them  on  his  own 
responsibility,  under  the  sanction  of  his 
Naval  advisers;  the  House  must  hold 
him  alone  responsible.  This  was  not  a 
case  like  that  of  the  Vanguard,  where  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  concurred  in,  or 
dissented  &om,  or  had  over-ridden,  the 
decision  of  a  court  martial ;  and  in  the 
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position  of  aflfairs  in  wMch  the  House 
was  placed,  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr. 
Goschen)  that  the  House  could  not  come 
to  a  conclusion  one  way  or  another  as  to 
-whether  the  decision  of  the  Admiralty 
was  right  or  wrong,  because  they  had 
no  evidence  before  them,  except  the 
reports  in  the  newspapers.  He  almost  re- 
gretted that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  imparted  into  the  discussions  the 
Charge  of  Baron  Bramwell  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  verdict  which  he  and  his 
Kaved  advisers  had  arrived  at.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  then  went  on  to  give  a 
reason  why  he  did  not  try  the  matter  by 
court  martial,  which  was  very  unsatis- 
factory— namely,  that  as  two  juries  had 
been  unable  to  agree  to  a  verdict  that 
Captain  Welch  or  Prince  Leiningen  were 
criminally  liable,  he  did  not  like  to  try 
them  by  court  martial.  The  difiference, 
however,  was  this.  Captain  Welch  and 
Prince  Leiningen  might  be  profession- 
ally liable,  ^though  not  criminsdly 
liable.  In  that  he  meant  that  they  were 
responsible  for  their  conduct  in  quite  a 
different  manner  from  the  points  of 
responsibility  which  would  be  raised 
against  them  in  a  charge  of  manslaugh- 
ter, or  even  in  a  civil  action.  The  great 
poibt  was  that  justice  should  be  done ; 
but  whether  justice  had  been  done,  he 
professed  himself,  from  want  of  means 
of  information  utterly  unable  to  decide. 
If  the  Court  of  Inquiry  had  decided 
there  was  no  case,  then  it  would  have 
been  wise  to  drop  the  matter ;  but  that 
Court  decided  there  was  a  case.  He 
thought  the  Admiralty  might  have  pro- 
ceeded to  a  court  martial,  and,  indeed, 
for  all  they  knew,  the  Court  of  In- 
qtiiry  might  have  recommended  a  court 
martial.  If  there  had  been  a  court 
martial,  many  misunderstandings,  he 
thought,  might  have  been  avoided. 
The  ordering  of  a  court  martial,  how- 
ever, was  a  matter  which  so  distinctly 
rested  with  the  Executive  Government, 
that  he  for  one  could  not  vote  for  a 
Motion  which  would  direct  the  Govern- 
ment to  hold  a  court  martial.  It  was 
simply  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  watch  the  action  of  the  Executive 
Government  in  the  matter,  and  not  to 
interfere  or  direct  what  should  be 
done.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man thought,  and  he  hoped  the  Naval 
Service  thought,  that  the  action  which  the 
Admiralty  had  taken  was  sufficient ;  but 
he  ventured  to  say,  with  regard  to  the 
last  letter  which  had  been  included  in  i 


the  Papers — namely,  the  letter  from  the 
Marquess  of  Exeter  to  the  Admiralty, 
in  which  he  informed  them  that  Mr. 
Heywood  had  requested  that  he  should 
express  his  hope  that  feelings  which 
might  anywhere  have  arisen  in  conse- 
quence of  the  lamentable  accident  might 
rest  now  and  for  ever — that  letter  was 
not  entirely  conclusive  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  public  might  view  this  sad 
affair.  He  almost  regretted  that  the 
Marquess  of  Exeter  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  send  this  letter  officially 
to  the  Admiralty,  or  that  it  should  be 
considered  as  an  official  document  to  be 
included  in  the  Papers  to  be  submitted 
to  the  House.  Nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  their  feeUngs  than  to  think 
that  Mr.  Heywood  was  satisfied  with  the 
expressions  of  sympathy  tendered  to  him 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  the 
pecuniary  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  yacht  that  he  received  from  the  Ad- 
miralty ;  but  he  should  be  sorry  if  the 
satisfaction  given  by  the  Government  to 
Mr.  Hey  wood  were  marred  by  any  general 
feeling  that  the  act  was  done  with  the 
view  of  having  the  matter  hushed  up. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow  in  calling  the  money 
which  had  been  [paid  to  Mr.  Heywood 
hush  money,  and  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  vote  the  money — if  not  cheerfully, 
at  any  rate  willingly — knowing  that  Mr. 
Heywood  had  lost  his  yacht,  and  that  the 
money  offered  was  simply  a  pecuniary 
equivalent.  He  also  thought  they  would 
be  glad,  as  no  civil  proceedings  had 
been  taken,  and  as  Captain  Welch  had 
been  censured  by  the  Admiralty,  that 
such  civil  proceedings  had  been  avoided 
by  voluntarily  tendering  the  value  of 
the  yacht  to  Mr.  Heywood ;  but  no  one 
in  that  House  would  think  that  it  was 
purely  a  question  affecting  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  the  officers  of  the  Alberta, 
and  Mr.  Heywood.  It  was  a  question 
in  which  the  officers  of  the  Naval  Ser- 
vice generally  were  deeply  interested. 
They  wished  to  feel — and  he  trusted  that 
after  the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman they  would  be  able  to  feel — that 
justice  had  been  done,  and  that)  the 
officers  of  the  Eoyal  yacht  had  been 
dealt  with  precisely  as  a  lieutenant  or 
captain  in  any  other  ship  would  have 
been.  The  officers  of  the  Royal  yacht 
had  special  privileges  in  some  respects ; 
but  he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  would  concur  with  him  in 
thinking  that  it  was  most  important  in 
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th,e  interests  of  the  Service,  and  in  the 
interests  of  the  Queen's  ships,  that  in 
all  cases  of  mishap  equal  severity  should 
be  shown,  and  that  the  navigating  officer 
of  the  Queen's  yacht  should  not  be 
treated  with  greater  leniency  than  would 
be  extended,  for  instance,  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Iron  Duke.  He  thought 
the  House  would  do  well  to  support  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  any  expressions 
he  might  use  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  all  branches  of  the  Service  might 
expect  impartial  treatment.  Holding  the 
views  he  did,  he  could  not  vote  for  the 
Amendment,  which  appeared  to  prescribe 
further  inquiry  by  a  court  martial.  If 
the  House  saw  that  sufficient  justice  had 
not  been  done  they  had,  in  his  opinion, 
the  necessary  information  before  them 
for  forming  a  judgment.  The  main 
point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  was  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued,  they  were  unfortunately  with- 
out any  authentic  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  had  been  taken  in  this 
unfortunate  case. 

Mb.  SEELY  said,  that  believing  that 
impartial  justice  had  not  been  done  in 
the  case,  he  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  voting  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow.  Considering  the  high  position 
of  the  parties,  there  ought  not  to  have 
been  the  slightest  delay  in  investigating 
the  case — not  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  justice  had  not  been  done.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  had 
said  that  but  for  two  inquests  having 
been  held  a  court  martial  would  have 
sat  in  the  case;  but,  from  the  manner 
in  which  those  inquests  were  conducted, 
it  was  evident  that  everything  had  not 
been  elicited  which  it  was  desirable  to 
know,  and  there  had  been  nothing  on 
the  part  of  the  Admiralty  excepting  a 
Secret  Inquiry.  As  regarded  the  first  in- 
quest, there  had  been  no  solicitor,  no 
legal  advice  whatever,  and  he  appre- 
hended no  cross-examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  first  three  days — not  even 
a  nautical  assessor  until  the  last  day  of 
the  inquest.  Was  it  likely,  then,  that 
the  facts  of  the  case  could  have  been 
thoroughly  elicited  ?  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  jury  at  the  second  in- 
quest seemed  to  him  ridiculous,  and  one 
which  would  not  commend  itself  to  the 
country.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  se- 
cret Court  of  Inquiry,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  whole  of  the  witnesses 
they  examined  were  officers  and  men  of 
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the  Alberta,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Heywood,  not  a  single  seaman  of  the 
Mistletoe  being  called.  He  did  not  think, 
therefore,  any  great  reliance  could  be 

f  laced  on  anything  which  that  Court  of 
nquiry  had  done.  If  the  Alberta  had 
been  a  merchant  steamer.  Captain  Welch 
would  unquestionably  have  been  put  on 
his  trial  for  manslaughter ;  and,  if  she 
had  been  an  ordinary  vessd.  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, could  it  be  doubted  that  a  court 
martial  would  have  been  held  ?  It  was 
admitted  by  the  Admiralty  that  Captain 
Welch  ought  to  have  kept  out  of  the 
way,  and  yet  he  received  a  mere  repri- 
mand, the  slightest  punishment  which 
the  Admiralty  could  inflict.  Such  a 
punishment,  in  his  opinion,  was  totally 
inadequate  to  the  offence,  and  contrasted 
very  unfavourably  with  what  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Vanguard.  He 
thought  he  would  be  justified  under  all  the 
circumstances  in  saying  that  an  impres- 
sion existed  that  impartial  justice  had 
not  been  done  in  this  case ;  and  that,  if 
decisions  of  this  sort  were  to  be  given  by 
the  Admiralty,  a  belief  would  in  all  pro- 
bability arise  in  the  naval  service  and 
in  the  public  mind  generally  that  favour- 
itism had  something  to  do  with  advance- 
ment and  with  getting  men  out  of  diffi- 
culties, and  that  interest  in  high  quarters 
was  more  powerful  than  knowledge  of  a 
man's  profession  and  the  earuMt  dis- 
charge of  his  duty. 

Admiral  EGEETON  said,  he  really 
could  not  sit  stUl  and  allow  the  extraor- 
dinary theory  as  regarded  responsibility 
which  had  been  placed  on  record  in  the 
Papers  presented  to  the  House,  and 
enunciated  in  the  speech  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  taken  the  respon- 
sibility off  the  captain's  shoulders  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  for  he  al- 
lowed him  to  be  <Uvested  of  the  respon- 
sibility after  the  collision  had  taken  place; 
and  if  this  theory  was  to  hold  gooa,  they 
ought  to  have  an  entire  change  in  the  in- 
structions to  naval  officers.  As  far  as 
his  (Admiral  Egerton's)  acquaintance 
with  the  Service  was  concerned,  he  con- 
sidered the  theory  that  the  captain  of 
a  ship  on  stepping  on  board  a  tender  was 
not  responsible  for  her  was  utterly  im- 
warrantable.  He  might,  indeed  he  very 
often  did,  delegate  the  navigation  to  the 
master,  or  the  officer  of  the  watch,  as  he 
did  on  board  his  ship,  but  he  did  not 
thereby  divest  himseu  of  the  reqponai- 
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bilify  for  the  safe  conduct  of  his  vessel. 
It  was  plain,  moreover,  that  Prince  Le- 
iningen  considered  himself  to  be  re- 
sponsible, because  in  one  part  of  his 
evidence  he  stated  that  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  safety  of  Her  Majesty  while 
she  was  on  board,  and  how  could  he  be 
responsible  for  Her  Majesty's  safety  un- 
less he  was  responsible  for  the  vessel 
itself  ?  As  regarded  the  Court  of  Inquiry, 
the  Admiralty  were  perfectly  justified  in 
holding  an  inquiry  before  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  coroner's  inquest  were  com- 
pleted, and  in  keeping  the  result  of  that 
inquiry  secret,  because  any  finding  on 
the  part  of  a  body  of  naval  officers  would 
have  had  a  very  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
position  of  one  party  or  the  other  if 
published  before  the  legal  proceedings 
•were  instituted ;  but  after  the  coroner's 
inquest  had  been  concluded,  it  would 
have  been  much  better,  and  certainly 
more  satisfactory  to  Prince  Leiningen 
and  Captain  Welch,  if  a  court  martial 
had  been  held.  According  to  what  they 
had  heard  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow,  Captain  Welch  appeared  to  be 
of  that  opinion  himself,  though  he  could 
not  tell  whether  Captain  Welch  enter- 
tained that  opinion  before  as  well  as 
after  he  knew  that  he  was  to  be  repri- 
manded and  Prince  Leiningen  was  not. 
But  Captain  Welch  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
was  an  aggrieved  party.  For  himself,  he 
did  not  believe  that  in  this  instance  the 
prejudice  had  been  in  favour  of  the  cap- 
tain and  against  what  used  to  be  called 
the  unfortunate  master.  There  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  before  the  House  by 
which  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon 
whom  the  fault  lay ;  but  he  thought  it 
had  been  clearly  shown  that  the  fault  of 
the  collision  belonged  to  the  Alberta. 
Whether  it  was  to  be  attributed  to 
Prince  Leiningen  or  Captain  Welch  was 
one  of  those  points  which  he  thought 
ought  to  be  cleared  up.    He  did  not 

S^ee  with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
ember  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr. 
Goschen)  as  to  the  Motion  before  the 
House.  If  he  thought  that  it  was  in 
any  way  a  direction  to  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty to  hold  a  court  martial  he  should 
vote  against  it,  because  it  was  not  the 
business  of  that  House  to  direct  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government  in  ,the  course  it 
ought  to  pursue.  But  he  looked  on  the 
Motion  rather  as  an  expression  of  regret 
that  some  further  steps  had  not  been 
taken  to  vindicate  public  justice  in  that 


case.  From  that  point  of  view  he  did 
not  think  that  they  need  be  precluded 
&om  voting  for  the  Motion ;  but  after 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place,  be 
trusted  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
would  not  think  it  necessary  to  proceed 
to  a  division. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 

S>sed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
uestion." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  157  ;  Noes 
65 :  Majority  92. 

NAVY— THE  EOYAL  MARINES. 
0BSKEVATI0N8. 

Mb.  SAMPSON  LLOYD,  in  rising 
to  call  attention  to  the  position  of  the 
Boyal  Marine  Corps,  especially  as  re- 
garded the  stagnation  of  Promotion  and 
die  comparative  inadequacy  of  the  Pay 
of  the  Officers,  in  respect  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice  of  a  Motion  for  inquiry 
by  Eoyal  Commission  or  otherwise,  but 
which  by  the  Bules  of  the  House  he 
was  precluded  from  moving,  said,  he 
need  not  remind  the  House  that  the 
Boyal  Marines,  though  in  point  of  or- 
ganization they  were  a  military  body, 
were  an  essential  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Naval  Force,  constituting  from  one- 
third  to  one-fourth  of  its  natural  strength. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  corps  to 
occupy  a  peculiar  position  between  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  They  had  the 
arduous  duties  of  both,  but  the  collateral 
advantages  of  neither.  They  had  never 
got  the  Governorship  of  a  fortress  or  a 
province ;  they  had  never  had  any  Staff 
appointment  in  India,  and  never  an  Ad- 
jutancy of  Militia.  Having  no  employ- 
ment out  of  the  pale  of  their  own  corps, 
the  block  of  promotion  was  so  great  as 
to  become  almost  hopeless.  There  were 
in  the  Boyal  Marines  seven  senior  lieu- 
tenant^colonels  of  35  years',  and  the 
youngest  lieutenant-colonel  had  30 
years  service ;  the  senior  captains  had 
30  and  the  junior  captains  17  years' 
service ;  and  the  first  61  subalterns  had 
an  average  of  15  years'  meritorious  ser- 
vice, yetthey  werereceivingonly£  1  a-day. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  there 
was  something  very  exceptional  in  the 
arrangements  as  to  promotion  in  this 
corps,  and  that  those  arrangements  ope- 
rated very  unjustly  on  those  gallant 
officers.  One  cause  of  the  block  was,  as 
he  had  said,  that  there  were  no  outlets 
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cause  there  was  no  representative  of  the 
Marines  upon  the  Boval  CJommission, 
and  no  question  was  allowed  to  be  asked 
respecting  them  there.  Moreover,  the 
position  of  the  Marines  difiPered  so  en- 
tirely from  that  of  the  Army,  that  to 
deal  with  the  Marines  upon  the  rules 
applicable  to  the  Army  would  be  unjust. 
His  suggestion  was  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  stagnation  of  promotion  existing  in 
the  corps,  and  the  inadequate  pay  of 
the  officers.  Such  an,  inquiry  would  not 
take  long,  and  would  not  cost  much,  for 
the  witnesses  were  aU  on  the  spot. 
Further  delay  was  cruel,  and  one  or 
two  things  might  be  done  which  would 
g^ve  sensible  and  immediate  relief — for 
example,  he  would  suggest  that  the  Qo- 
vemment  might  extend  to  the  Marines 
the  temporary  scheme  of  August,  1873, 
and  give  to  about  20  captains  £75  per 
annum  over  what  they  were  entitled  to, 
as  an  inducement  to  them  to  retire.  That 
would  partly  remove  the  block  of  promo- 
tion, and  be  received  by  the  junior  offi- 
cers with  great  satisfaction.  If  tiiey 
gave  6«.  per  day  to  the  four  colonels 
second  commandants  it  would  only  cost 
£1  4».  per  day,  or  about  £460  a-year, 
which  could  be  easily  given  by  a  Trea- 
sury that  could  find  £500  extra  for  a 
Commissioner's  salary  without  inquiry. 
If  the  Admiralty  were  in  earnest  on  this 
question,  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
Treasury  would  refuse  to  do  justice  to 
brave  and  meritorious  men  who  had 
done  nothing  to  deserve  injustice. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  that  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  could  not,  un- 
fortunately, be  put  to  a  vote  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  division,  and  there- 
fore the  House  could  only  discuss  and 
consider  it.  Having  had  something  to 
do  not  only  with  the  official  arrange- 
ments, but  with  the  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, he  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
make  a  few  observations.  In  1867  the 
subject  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. At  that  time  the  Artillery  and 
Engineers  were  the  only  non-Purchase 
corps,  and  the  general  opinion  at  that 
time  was  that  the  Marines  should  be 
dealt  with,  not  perhaps  exactiy  on  the 
same  lines,  but  as  a  non-Purchase  corps; 
but  since  that  time  the  whole  of  the 
Army  had  become  non-Purchase.  In 
considering  the  claims  of  the  Marines  it 
was  necessary  to  teke  into  account  the 
system  of  promotion  and  retirement 
both  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy.     He 


for  promotion  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in 
the  Qovemorships  and  other  appoint- 
ments which  officers  of  the  sister  Service 
got.  Another  cause  was  that  the^  gene- 
rals did  not  retire  until  they  were  70 
years  of  age,  while  officers  of  corres- 
ponding rank  in  the  Navy  were  retired 
at  65,  and  rear-admirals — corresponding 
in  rank  to  major-generals — at  60.  By 
the  adoption  oi  the  same  limits  of  age 
for  retirement  as  in  the  Navy  one  cause 
of  the  block  in  promotion  would  be  re- 
moved. An  exceptional  injustice  was 
done  to  the  colonels  second  commandants. 
They  were  full  colonels  on  the  Staff  of  the 
Army,  yet  their  pay  was  only  £1  a-day, 
which  was  less  by  a  third  than  their  pay 
was  in  1812,  although  their  work  now 
was  greater,  and  the  cost  of  living  was 
infinitely  greater.  There  were  several 
captains  who  had  been  29  or  30  years 
in  the  Service,  and  in  addition  to  there 
being  no  rank  of  major  to  which  they 
could  be  promoted,  there  was  the  fur- 
ther hardship  that  46  Marine  captains 
had,  by  the  abolition  of  the  Woolwich 
division  and  other  changes,  been  placed 
on  the  Beserve  list  to  stop  in  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  over  the  heads  of  offi- 
cers who  had  earned  promotion  by  long 
service.  By  that  means  the  promotion 
of  lieutenants  was  retarded  by  five 
years.  There  were  16  senior  lieutenants, 
averaging  17  years  service.  Their 
maximum  pay  was  only  £136  17«.  M. 
per  annum,  only  equal  to  the  pay  of  a 
clerk  in  a  first-rate  shop  or  bank, 
and  they  could  not  expect  any  pro- 
motion for  three  years  longer  service. 
He  was  informed  on  the  l>est  autho- 
rity that  so  great  was  the  discon- 
tent among  the  officers  in  the  Boyal 
Marines,  induced  by  these  disabilities 
and  disadvantages  and  long  neglect  of 
their  claims  by  successive  Govemmente, 
that  the  prospect  of  supplying  vacancies 
in  that  corps  had  become  very  serious 
indeed.  As  regarded  physique,  disci- 
pline, and  tout  en»emhU,  the  Marines 
were  second  to  no  other  corps  in  the 
Service ;  and  it  was  highly  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  Service  that  the  existing 
feeling  of  discontent  and  hopeless  dis- 
gust should  be  allowed  to  continue 
among  them.  It  was  stated  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  he  was  wtiiting  for  the  Beport 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Army  Pro- 
motion and  Retirement.  But  tlus  was 
not  a  satisfeictory  reason  for  delay,  be- 
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had  entirely  concurred,  therefore,  with 
the  rig^ht  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord 
when,  some  time  ago,  he  said  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  see  what  arrangements  were 
made  upon  the  Report  of  the  Eoyal 
Commission  upon  Pay,  Promotion,  and 
Retirement  in  the  Army  before  dealing 
finally    with    the    Marines.      He    was 
bound,  however,  to  say  that  he  had  no 
idea,  when  expressing  this  opinion,  that 
there  would  be  so  enormous  a  delay  in 
preparing  the  Report  of  this  Commis- 
sion. Some  Members  of  the  Commission 
were,   no  doubt,   fully    employed,   but 
their  inquiries    had    already  occupied 
more  than  two  years,  and  when  he  sup- 
ported the  Government  in  the  view  they 
then  expressed,  he  had  no  idea  that  that 
meant  a  postponement  for  two  years  of 
the  claims  of  the  Marines.  These  claims 
were  carefully  considered  in  1867  by  a 
Committee  of  which  he  was  Chairman, 
and  again  in  1 870,  when  the  scheme  of 
naval  retirements  was  settled;  but,  in 
his  judgment,    some  modification  was 
now  required  in  the  arrangements  then 
made.  He  did  not  speak  as  to  particular 
details.    These  would  be  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Gttvemment,  after  official  [ 
inquiry.     But  he  thought  there  were 
changes  whiph  it  would  be  most  unjust 
not  to  make  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he 
deeply  regretted  the  great  delay  which 
had  been  caused  through  waiting  for  the 
Report  of  the  Commission.      Perhaps 
one  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
to  make  some  small  changes  at  once  in 
the  position  of  the  officers  in  the  Marines, 
leaving  the  general  question  over  until 
after  the  Report  of  the  Commission  was 
forthcoming. 

Mb.  GORST  said,  that  it  was  quite 
clear  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  fully 
alive  to  the  present  state  of  aflFairs,  be- 
cause more  than  once  during  the  last 
Session  he  alluded  to  the  extreme  ur- 
gency of  the  case,  and  pledged  himself, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do, 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  remove 
the  grievance  which  existed.  He  re- 
gpretted  the  absence  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, because  the  expression  of  opinion 
of  the  House  might  have  produced  some 
moral  effect  upon  him,  and  have  induced 
him  to  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  any  pro- 
position which  the  Admiralty  might  sug- 
eest,  and  he  hoped  the  Secretaiy  to  the 
Treasury  would  report  to  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  the  unanimous  feeling  that 
existed  that  some  steps  should  at  once  be 
taken  with  respect  to  the  Royal  Marines. 
It  was  not  desirable  to  wait  for  the  long- 
delayed  Report  of  the  Army  Purchase 
Commission ;  but  that  steps  should  be 
immediately  taken  to  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  things  which  was  not  only  unfair 
and  unjust  to  the  Royal  Marines,  but 
disadvantageous  to  the  country.  It  was 
a  g^evance  to  the  whole  Army  that  a 
system  should  be  carried  on  which  had 
been  stated  by  the  Pirst  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  to  be  indefensible — waiting 
for  the  Report  of  a  Commission  which 
was  delayed  from  Session  to  Session,  and 
which  the  House  had  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  for  be- 
lieving would  not  be  presented  in  suffi- 
cient time  for  any  steps  to  be  taken 
during  the  present  Session.  The  final 
settlement  of  the  case  of  the  Royal  Ma- 
rines must,  no  doubt,  wait  until  the 
settlement  of  the  whole  case  of  the  officers 
of  the  Army.  But  there  were  grievances 
peculiar  to  the  Marines.  They  asked  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  their 
brethren,  either  in  the  Army  or  the 
Navy.  They  complained  that,  at  the 
present  time,  they  were  in  a  position  in- 
ferior to  both  these  Services,  and  said 
that  whilst  waiting  for  more  comprehen- 
sive measures  they  ought  to  receive  more 
pay,  and  that  greater  facilities  should  be 
given  for  promotion,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  kept  in  their  disadvantageous 
position. 

Generai-  Sib  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
cordially  joined  in  the  recommendation 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Childers)  that  the  Government  should 
no  longer  delay  in  removing  that  stag- 
nation of  promotion  from  wmch  the  Ma- 
rines so  severely  suffered.  On  mere 
grounds  of  economy,  this  relief  should 
be  at  once  given,  for  if  the  Admiralty 
waited  for  the  Report  of  the  Army  Com- 
mission, it  would  be  a  Parliamentary 
proof  of  the  intentions  of  the  authorities 
to  apply  the  Army  system  to  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  not  only  likely  to  lead  the 
country  into  enormous  expense,  but 
certain  to  do  so,  for  past  experience 
showed  that  all  these  inquiries  on  a 
large  scale  invariably  led  to  such  re- 
sults. It  should  be  clearly  understood 
that  a  proper  system  of  promotion  could 
not  be  established  in  the  Marine  Corps 
until  the  grades  and  numbers  in  the 
several  ranks  of  the  Marine  Corps  were 
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asBimilated  to  those  of  the  Army,  and 
until  all  the  other  Army  advantages 
were  given  to  the  Marines  in  due  pro- 
portion. These  changes  could  not  be 
made  without  adding  largely  to  the 
numbers  of  officers  in  the  senior  ranks 
of  the  Marines,  and  unavoidably  thereby 
increasing  the  cost  of  this  Corps.  That 
evil  shoiud  be  avoided,  and  other  mea- 
sures taken  to  attain  the  object  of  re- 
lieving the  Corps  from  stagnation  in 
rise,  without  departing  from  the  present 
exceedingly  good  organization  in  the 
Marine  Corps.  The  Government  should 
not,  therefore,  put  off  the  application  of 
remedies  which  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  existing  defects,  and  make  the  mis- 
take of  waiting  for  plans  likely  to  en- 
danger its  efficiency.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  only  to  supply  the 
Admiralty  with  a  few  thousands  of 
pounds  to  allow  of  special  retirements 
being  made  amongst  the  seniors  of  the 
Corps.  A  small  outlay  now  would  pre- 
vent a  much  greater  one  in  the  future, 
and  with  the  certainty  of  such  conse- 
quences he  was  sanguine  that  the  Trea- 
sury would  endeavour  to  remedy  the 
defect  which  at  present  existed  in  the 
promotion  of  the  Marine  officers.  Of 
this  he  was  assured,  that  if  the  Qovem- 
ment  had  the  least  desire  to  remove  this 
grievance  they  could  very  easily  do  so. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  supported  the  claims 
of  the  Marines,  who,  he  said,  had  been 
too  long  neglected.  As  a  Member  of  the 
Committee  which  sat  in  1867,  he  would 
remind  the  House  that  its  inquiries  re- 
lated chiefly  to  promotion  and  retirement 
in  the  non-seniority  corps — the  Boyal 
Artillery,  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  the 
Eoyal  Marines.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended a  variety  of  changes ;  and  in  the 
two  former,  the  rank  of  major  had  been 
restored,  but  nothing  whatever  had  been 
done  for  the  Boyal  Marines.  If  that 
rank  of  which  they  were  deprived  many 
years  ago  were  restored,  it  would  greatly 
aid  the  flow  of  promotion,  and  go  far  to 
remedy  an  injustice  which  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  Eoyal  Marines.  He  thought 
it  was  injurious  to  the  public  service  to 
continue  to  treat  this  meritorious  body 
of  officers  with  neglect. 

AcMmAL  EGEBTON  said,  the  Marines 
had  been  too  much  neglected  by  the  Go- 
vernments of  both  sides  of  the  House. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  matter  in  order  to  relieve 
the  coi^s  from  the  lamentable  condition 
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into  which  it  had  fallen.  He  contended 
that  the  advantages  that  had  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Artillery  might,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  be 
granted  to  the  Marines. 

Captain  PRICE  said,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers) 
had  spoken  in  favour  of  doing  something 
for  the  Royal  Marines,  but  not  a  word 
to  explain  why,  when  in  office,  his  Party 
had  done  nothing.  There  were  at  the 
present  moment  a  large  number  of  Ma- 
rine officers  who  might  retire  on  certain 
fixed  allowances.  Thus  there  were  two 
colonels-commandant  who  were  eligible 
to  retire  on  £600  a-year,  eight  lieute- 
nant-colonels on  £450,  and  21  captains 
on  £300.  For  reasons  of  their  own 
they  did  not  choose  to  retire,  and  the 
money  for  those  pensions  must  at  the 
present  moment  be  provided  for  and  in 
the  Treasury.  He  begged  to  sug^gest 
that,  as  they  did  not  choose  to  retire,  the 
privilege  should  be  extended  to  officers 
junior  to  them.  A  temporary  relief  eveiy 
year  would  thus  be  provided  for  some 
anomalies;  and  the  privilege  ought  to 
be  extended  to  quartermasters,  which 
would  affect  the  ranks  of  the  non-oom- 
missioned  officers.  There  had  been  no 
vacancy  at  all  in  the  quartermasters  for 
the  last  seven  years,  and  the  promotion 
of  non-commissioned  officers  was  thereby 
stopped.  He  suggested,  too,  that  by 
garrison  duty  increased  employment 
might  be  found  for  the  Marines.  For 
instance,  Gibraltar  was  won  by  the 
swords  of  the  Marines,  and  now  that  the 
Suez  Canal  diminished  the  importance  of 
the  fortress  as  a  depot  for  troops  on  the 
highway  to  India,  it  would  be  a  great 
act  of  grace  to  allow  them  to  garrison  it. 

Mb.  BATES  concurred  in  the  views 
generally  taken  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  on  the  subject, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  Government  would 
relieve  the  Royal  Marines  from  the  g^ev- 
ance  of  which  they  so  justly  complained. 
Great  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among 
the  corps,  and  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when  something  ought  to  be  done  with- 
out further  delay,  and  without  waiting 
for  the  Report  of  the  Commission. 

OoLONEi.  NORTH  said,  the  Marines 
were  suffering  under  great  disadvan- 
tages, and  he  hoped  tiae  Government 
would  give  the  case  immediate  atten- 
tion.   

Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT  said,  that 
he  should  not  like  the  debate  to  dose 
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without  being  allowed  to  Bay  a  few 
words  in  support  of  the  Motion,  as  he 
had  held  a  brief  during  the  two  previous 
Sessions  on  behalf  of  the  gallant  corps 
now  under  discussion,  and  he  had  in  his 
hands  at  the  present  time  numerous 
letters  from  distinguished  members  of 
the  corps,  who  justly  complained  of  the 
grievances  under  which  they  continued 
to  suffer.  He  urged  that  the  time  was 
come  when  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  address  themselves  in  right 
earnest  to  the  removal  of  those  griev- 
ances which  had  been  so  fully  detailed 
in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Plymouth  (Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd).  It 
should  be  recollected  that  the  sea  service 
of  the  officers  of  Marines  ceased  when 
they  had  passed  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
the  majors,  colonels,  and  generals  were 
oblig^  to  remain  and  languish  at  home, 
without  any  hope  or  prospect  of  promo- 
tion, at  an  age  when  active  service  was 
most  desired  by  them  in  order  to  obtain 
professional  distinction.  In  the  mean- 
time, all  the  higher  honours  and  coveted 
appointments  of  the  Army  were  alto- 
gether withheld  from  them.  This  was 
manifestly  unjust,  and  requiredaremedy. 
They  had  been  advised  to  wait  for  the 
Report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on 
Army  Eetirement ;  but  the  fact  was  they 
had  no  representative  of  their  corps  on 
the  Commission,  no  evidence  had  been 
or  would  be  adduced  on  their  behalf, 
and  the  Eeport  would  have  no  reference 
to  the  Marines  whatever.  They  appeared 
to  be  nobody's  child.  There  it  lay  be- 
tween two  stools,  on  one  of  which  sat 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  "War,  while  on  the  other  sat 
his  right  hon.  Friend  now  before  him, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Neither 
of  them  would  stretch  out  a  hand  to  pick 
the  child  up.  The  stool  on  which  the 
First  Lord  sat  was  quite  strong  enough 
to  support  him,  and  he  (Sir  Eardley 
WUmot)  hoped  that  he  would  no  longer 
hesitate  to  take  the  child  up  and  place 
it  in  his  ample  bosom,  where  he  had  no 
doubt  it  would  be  well  fostered  and 
cherished.  To  speak  seriously,  full 
justice  had  already  been  done  by  many 
who  had  spoken  to  the  noble  and  dis- 
tinguished services  of  the  Eoyal  Marines, 
and  not  least  by  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Colonel  North).  There  was  no  quarter 
of  lie  globe  which  did  not  bear  record 
to  the  ^ats  and  exploits  of  this  gallant 


corps,  and  especially  because,  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  their  services  on  board 
our  ships,  they  were  frequently  called 
upon  to  act  at  times  and  in  places  where 
the  Eegular  Army  had  not  the  same  op- 

Eortunities  of  action.  He  was  glad  to 
ear  that  his  right  hon.  Belative  the 
Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers), 
though  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
be  in  the  House  when  he  spoke,  strongly 
deprecated  further  delay  in  remedying 
the  grievances  complained  of  by  the 
Marines,  and  the  testimony  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  the  more  important 
because  he  had  previously  advocated 
delay.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Pon- 
tefract could  not  but  feel  sympathy  with 
the  Eoyal  Marines,  as  he  quitted  office 
in  1871,  having  proposed  a  scheme  for 
the  Navy,  but  having  left  the  Marines 
out ;  and,  in  consequence,  that  force  had 
been  left  out  In  the  cold  ever  since.  At 
the  same  time,  he  (Sir  Eardley  Wilmot) 
felt  convinced  that  no  one  had  the  in- 
terests of  that  corps  more  at  heart  than 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  real  difficulty  in  the  way  of  redress 
appeared  to  be  the  question  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  Surely,  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  a  noble  corps,  which  had 
deserved  so  well  of  their  country,  a 
wealthy  nation  like  England  would  not 
g^dge  the  expenditure  and  outlay  of 
a  few  thousand  pounds  in  order  to  stop 
the  complaints — the  just  complaints — of 
a  distinguished  arm  of  the  Service,  and 
to  set  forward  the  flow  of  promotion,  now 
completely  dammed  up  and  stagnant. 
He  had  very  great  pleasure  in  giving 
his  cordial  support  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Pl3rm«5uth. 

Me.  a.  EGEETON  said,  that  the 
officers  of  the  Eoyal  Marines  and  their 
claims  to  promotion  had  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  Admiralty,  and  they  had 
every  possible  desire  to  remedy  the 
grievances  complained  of.  Shortly  after 
his  right  hon.  Friend  became  First  Lord 
he. examined  the  subject,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  able  to  redress  their 
grievances,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
stagnation  of  promotion.  It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  wait  for  the  Eeport  of 
the  Commission  on  Army  Promotion  and 
Eetirement.  It  was  thought  by  the 
Treasury — and  he  quite  agreed  with 
them — that  it  would  be  desirable  to  pro- 
ceed pari  pauu  with  the  Army  and  the 
Marines ;  but  no  long  time  would  elapse 
after  the  Eeport  of  the  Commission  was 
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Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  coiJd 
possibly  have  on  the  case  of  the  Marines. 
The  view  taken  by  the  Treasury  was 
that,  the  Army  being  now  on  the  non- 
Purchase  system,  it  was  in  all  respects 
the  same  as  the  Marines,  and  no  scheme 
for  placing  the  Marines  in  a  proper  po- 
sition as  to  promotion  conld  oe  carried 
into  effect  without  making  arrangements 
for  the  retirement  of  officers  of  the  Army 
at  a  certain  age.  The  Admiralty  must 
know  at  what  age  officers  of  the  Army 
were  going  to  retire  before  they  could 
deal  satisfactorily  with  the  case  of  the 
Marines.  It  was  true  that  the  question 
as  to  the  Marines  was  not  referred  to  the 
Commission ;  but,  still,  the  general  con- 
siderations which  referred  to  the  whole 
Army  would  apply  also  to  the  Marines. 
When  the  Royal  Commission  was  formed 
with  reference  to  the  Army,  he  con- 
sidered whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  refer  to  the  same  Commission  the 
question  of  the  stagnation  of  promotion 
in  the  Marines,  but  the  Commission  had 
abeady  been  constituted,  and  he  saw 
that  the  Marines  were  not  likely  to  have 
regarded  it  with  confidence,  nnless  they 
had  their  representatives  upon  it.  It 
would  not  be  difficult,  however,  to  lay 
down  a  scheme  for  the  Marines  on  the 
lino  of  the  scheme  for  the  Army,  and  he 
hoped  before  long  to  be  able  to  put  for- 
ward a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  very 
great  grievances  under  which  the  Ma- 
rines at  present  laboured. 

Main  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  xadiagreed 
to. 

SUPPLY— NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

Supply — eontidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  £2,634,904,  Wages,  &c.  to  Sea- 
men and  Marines. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE,  on  rising 
to  call  attention  to  the  increasing  number 
of  desertions  of  seamen  of  the  Fleet, 
said,  the  House  would  recollect  that  the 
first  night  of  the  Navy  Estimates  was 
wholly  occupied  by  discussions  on  the 
matiriel  of  the  Fleet  and  the  policy  of 
shipbuilding.  He  should  venture  to  ask 
its  attention  for  a  short  time  to  a  matter 
of  at  least  equal,  if  not  greater,  impor- 
tance— namely,  the  perionnel  of  the 
Navy,  and  he  trusted  the  House  would 
not  grant  the  Vote  without  due  conside- 


published  before  a  well-considered 
scheme  for  redressing  the  grievances  of 
the  officers  of  the  Marines  would  be  laid 
before  the  House.  The  Admiralty  had 
been  urged  to  take  provisional  measures ; 
but  even  if  they  were  desirable  there 
might  be  found  a  lion  in  the  path  in  the 
shape  of  the  Treasury.  He,  for  one, 
was  opposed  to  provisional  measures, 
because  they  were  apt  to  prevent  greater 
improvements.  He  trusted  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  accept  his  assurance  of  the 
desire  of  the  First  Lord  to  redress  the 
proved  grievances  of  which  the  Marines 
complained. 

Sir  henry  HAVELOCK  said,  it 
was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Army  Promotion  and  Retire- 
ment to  inquire  into  the  case  of  the 
Royal  Marines,  and  he  did  not  believe 
that  their  Report  would  have  any  bear- 
ing on  the  subject.  He  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  really  do  something 
for  them,  and  would  take  means  to  satisfy 
the  legitimate  demands  of  this  gallant 
body  of  men.  The  expenditure  of  a  few 
thousands  would  meet  all  that  the 
officers  of  this  much-neglected  corps  re- 
quired. 

Me.  GOSCHEN  deprecated  the  course 
taken  by  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  in  saying  that  there  was  a 
lion  in  their  path  in  the  shape  of  the 
Treasury.  They  must  deal  with  these 
matters  as  a  Government  as  a  whole,  and 
they  could  not  separate  the  responsibility 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Admiralty. 
There  might  have  been  difficulties  raised 
by  the  Treasury  to  a  proposed  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty ; 
hut  he  never  pleaded  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  a  certain  course,  and  that  he 
had  been  prevented  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  from  carrying  it  into 
effect.  If  the  matter  on  hand  were 
reasonable,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
find  that  the  Treasury  would  lose  its 
leonine  character  and  become  a  lamb. 

Me.  a.  EGERTON  said,  he  had  stated 
that  if  the  Admiralty  were  to  propose  a 

Erovisional  measure,  they  might  find  a 
on  in  their  path  in  the  Treasury ;  but 
he  had  expressly  guarded  himself 
against  being  supposed  to  be  in  favour 
of  provisional  measures. 

Me.  hunt  said,  he  would  not 
have  risen  had  it  not  been  for  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock),   who    asked    what   bearing  the 

Mr.  A.  Egnion 
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ration.    No  human  being  ,could  foretell 
with  certainty  what  would  be  the  expe- 
rience of  a  future  Naval  war  as  regarded 
the  value  of  iron-clads  or  other  ships  of 
war ;  but  of  this  they  might  be  certain — 
that  without  an  adequate  body  of  well- 
disciplined  and  intelligent  and  contented 
seamen  no  ships  would   be    of  much 
value,  and  that  with  such  a  body  they 
might  be  confident  that  they  would  fight 
to  the  best  advantage  on  whatever  plat- 
form the  science  of  the  day  provided.   It 
was  now  generally  admitted  that  a  stand- 
ing force  of  between  18,000  and  19,000 
pure  blue  jackets  was  sufficient  for  our 
Navy  in  time  of  peace,  to  be  supple- 
mented in  time  of  war  by  our  Beserves. 
The  numbers  voted  had  stood  at  this 
rate  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  he  saw 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  present 
Oovemment  or  either  side  of  the  House 
to    increase  the  number.     Indeed,  no 
part  of  the  serious  increase  in  the  Naval 
Vote  was  due  to  the  personnel.     Of  the 
18,000  men,  not  more  than  12,000  were 
employed  in  sea-going  war  vessels  in 
commission.     The  others  were  engaged 
either  in  non-fighting  vessels,  or  were 
lying  in  our  Beserve    ships   or  depot 
ships;  and  should  they  be  called  upon  sud- 
denly they  had  more  men  in  our  ports 
than  were  sufficient  to  man  all  the  cosist- 
g^ard  reserve  ships,  all  the  coast-defence 
vessels,  all  the  ships  in  reserve,  and,  in 
fact,  every  vessel  that  we  could  send  out 
to  sea  in  a  reasonable  time.     Beyond 
that  they  had  4,000  Coastguard  men  in 
reserve,  and  the  Naval  Pensioners,  of 
whom  3,000  to  4,000  were  still  of  an  age 
to  be  of  real  use,  and  18,000  Naval  Ee- 
eerve  men.     The  fact  was  that  in  pro- 
portion to  non-combatants,  the  number 
of  pure  blue  jackets  in  our  vessels  was 
much  less  than  it  used  to  be.    Twelve 
years  ago  the  flag-ship  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  the    Victoria,   with  a  crew  of 
1,100,  required  600  blue  jackets.     The 
Sultan  of  the  present  day,  however,  re- 
quired only  230  out  of  a  crew  of  600, 
and  the  Devattation  only  1 00  blue  jackets. 
The  six  iron-clads  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
only  required  2,000  blue  jackets,  and 
the    Mediterranean  Fleet    only    1,700. 
But  with  this  greatly  reduced  require- 
ment, and  looking  also  to  the  compli- 
cations of  modem  ships,  and  the  great 
size  of  the  guns  they  would  have  to 
work,  it  was  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  our  seamen  should  be  of  the  highest 
average  physique,  and  should  be  well- 


trained  and  highly-educated.  Two  very 
serious  symptoms  had  recently  appeared, 
which  would  have  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  authorities— one  was 
that  the  number  of  desertions  from  this 
comparatively  small  Force  had  in  the  last 
four  or  five  years  greatly  increased ;  and 
the  other  was  that  the  entrance  of  boys 
into  the  training  ships  had  fallen  off  so 
much  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  lower  the 
standard  of  physique  and  of  education,  a 
step  which  he  believed  to  be  one  in  the 
wrong  direction,  for  nothing  could  be 
more  unwise  than  to  reduce  the  standard. 
With  respect  to  the  increase  of  deser- 
tions, it  appeared  from  a  Betum  he 
(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had  obtained  at  the 
end  of  last  Session,  that  the  number  had 
almost  doubled  in  the  last  five  years. 
Out  of  a  force  of  about  18,000  pure  blue 
jackets  they  were  in  1870-1,  493;  in 
1871-2,  516;  in  1872-3,810;  in  1873-4, 
829  ;  and  in  1874-5,  895.  About  200  of 
those  who  deserted  last  year  were  re- 
covered; but,  after  making  allowances 
for  that,  he  found  that  the  desertions  of 
pure  seamen  were  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  desertions  from  the  Army,  being, 
in  fact,  at  3  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1  per  cent  in  the  Army.  It  appeared 
that  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the 
boys  who  entered  the  Service  deserted 
at  some  time  or  other  during  their  career 
as  seamen.  He  would  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  their  seamen  were  now  re- 
cruited entirely  by  means  of  boys,  trained 
at  a  very  great  expense,  and  in  most 
respects  with  a  very  satisfactory  result, 
for  as  regarded  physique,  education,  and 
general  intelligence,  the  seamen  were 
unquestionably  superior  to  what  they 
had  been  in  previous  times;  but  even 
apart  from  desertions,  the  waste  was 
very  great,  and  to  supply  so  small  a 
body  as  18,000  men  an  entry  of  nearly 
3,000  boys  was  required,  or  one  to  six  of 
the  men.  The  other  serious  feature  he 
had  alluded  to  was  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  recruiting,  notwithstanding  that 
an  increase  of  pay  was  given  to  the  boys 
two  years  ago  by  conceding  to  them  a 
free  kit,  for  which  they  were  previously 
charged  £5,  making  their  pay  £9  a-year. 
The  number  of  recruits  had  fallen  off, 
and  he  believed  they  were  recently  700 
boys  short  of  the  required  number.  The 
Betum  which  he  had  alluded  to  also 
showed  that  the  number  of  re-entries 
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after  10  years'  service  was  also  falling 
off,  for  the  number  of  men  in  their  1  Itn 
year  of  service  was  665,  in  their  12th 
year  699,  and  in  their  13th  year  831. 
All  these  facts  pointed  to  this — that  the 
Service  was  not  so  attractive  as  it  used 
to  be,  and  that  they  should  re-consider 
the  position  of  our  seamen.  He  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  show  that  much 
might  be  done  to  improve  the  posi- 
tion of  the  men  and  to  make  the 
Service  more  attractive  without  in- 
creasing the  burden  of  the  Esti- 
mates, which  were  already  very  high, 
and  without  following  the  plan  which 
had  been  adopted  in  the  Army  of  in- 
creasing the  pay  but  throwing  the  whole 
burden  upon  the  future.  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  vacancies  were 
recruited  from  the  very  lowest  class  of 
society.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  boys 
taken  as  recruits  had  been  of  a  very 
high  standard.  They  were  invariably 
the  sons  of  respectable  parents,  often  in 
positions  much  higher  than  would  be 
supposed.  They  were  entered  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  16,  and  they  were 
bound  to  service  for  about  13  years. 
They  were  kept  one  year  on  board  the 
training  ships ;  they  then  passed  into  the 
rating  of  first-class  boys  for  sea  service, 
and  were  rated  as  ordinary  seamen  at 
the  age  of  about  18.  The  expense  of 
training  the  boys  was  very  considerable. 
A  recent  Return  showed  that,  by  the  time 
the  boys  were  rated  as  seamen,  every 
man  so  rated  at  the  age  of  18  had  cost 
the  country  from  £150  to  £200.  The 
wages  of  the  men  when  rated  as  ordinary 
seamen  were  about  £22  16«.,  and  as  able 
seamen  £28  18«.  per  annum.  There 
were  extras  for  good  conduct,  and  the 
almost  certain  prospect  of  being  rated  as 
leading  seamen  and  petty  officers,  with 
increased  pay;  but  the  pay  alone  was 
unquestionably  lower  than  that  of  sea- 
men in  the  Merchant  Service.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  service  in  the  Navy  was 
continuous,  while  that  in  the  Merchant 
Service  was  broken;  the  food  in  the 
Navy  was  much  better  than  that  of  the 
Merchant  Service ;  and,  above  all,  there 
was  a  certainty  in  the  Navy  of  higher 
pensions  than  could  be  obtained  at  so 
young  an  age  in  any  Service  in  the 
world.  His  impression  was,  that  in  any 
re-oonsideration  of  the  pay  of  the  Ser- 
vice it  would  be  well,  while  respecting 
any  existing  interests,  to  put  some  limit 
in  the  future  on  the  amount  of  pension. 
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He  was  convinced  that  immediate  pay 
was  far  more  effective  in  retaining  men 
in  the  Service  in  the  earlier  years  than 
the  prospect  of  high  pensions.  Another 
point  to  which  he  must  allude  was  one 
which  had  been  brought  out  in  a  pam- 
phlet very  strongly  and  forcibly  by  a  most 
competent  authority — namely,  by  Cap- 
tain Wilson,  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  our  officers,  who  was  recently  in  charge 
of  all  the  training  ships.  He  showed 
that  we  were  already  training  by  the 
artificial  process  in  our  training  ships 
more  boys  than  could  be  drafted  con- 
veniently into  sea-g^ing  ships.  All 
the  ships  in  commission  only  provided 
room  for  three-fifths  of  the  boys  annually 
turned  out  of  the  training  ships,  and 
1,200  boys  were  always  waiting  in  depot 
ships  doing  nothing  but  evil.  This  evil 
did  not  only  rest  with  the  boys,  but  was 
equally  conspicuous  in  the  seamen.  Of 
the  18,000  seamen,  two-thirds  only  were 
employed  on  sea-going  ships  in  commis- 
sion, the  remaining  third  being  in  depot 
ships,  harbour  ships,  and  other  non-sea- 
going vessels.  Captain  Wilson's  words 
were — 

"  All  OUT  ships  together  do  not  take  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  boys  who  leave  the  traimng 
ships ;  the  remainder  are  cooped  up  in  harboirr 
ships,  learning  little  but  orU.  It  is  thus  dear 
that  we  have  not  nearly  the  requisite  tonnage 
at  sea  to  salt  our  youths  properly — a  state  of 
things  most  detrimental  to  them  and  to  the  Ser- 
vice at  large.  In  short,  we  have  to  keep  more 
men  than  uie  ships  of  the  Kavy  can  possibly 
make  into  sailors,  and  the  sooner  the  fact  is 
boldly  faced  the  better,  for  no  half-measoree 
will  remedy  this  most  serious  evil.  Some  1,600 
boys  per  annum  can  he  conveniently  and  advan- 
tageously disposed  of  in  the  ships  usually  kept 
at  sea,  but  any  excess  of  that  number  only  in- 
jures the  sea  training  of  them  all." 

The  remedy  which  Captain  Wilson  sug- 
gested was  not  the  costly  one  of  com- 
missioning more  ships,  but  of  more 
systematically  training  boys  in  naval 
barracks  on  shore,  and  of  endeavouring 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  enter- 
ing and  training  so  many  boys  by  enter- 
ing a  certain  number  of  men  at  an  older 
age,  direct  from  the  Merchant  Service, 
and  passing  them,  after  a  short  service, 
into  a  Reserve — in  other  words,  that  the 
system  of  short  service  in  a  modified 
form  should  be  adopted  for  the  Navy. 
He  did  not  understand  Captain  Wilson 
to  desire  that  the  traimng  ships  should 
be  given  up  as  the  main  and  principal 
source  of  supplying  the  Navy  with  its 
recruits,  but  that  they  should  limit  some- 
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what  the  niunber  of  boys  to  be  entered 
and  trained  in  this  way,  and  that  they 
should  enter  a  certain  number  direct 
from  the  Merchant  Service,  and  pass 
them,  after  a  short  service  of  four  years, 
into  a  Beserve.  He  need  hardly  point 
out  that  for  some  years  past  there  had 
been  an  almost  entire  disconnection  be- 
tween the  Merchant  Service  and  the 
Navy.  In  former  times  there  was  always 
a  large  body  of  seamen  who  fluctuated 
between  the  two  Services,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  Merchant  Service  gained  from 
having  always  a  certain  number  of  men 
in  it  who  had  been  trained  and  dis- 
ciplined in  the  Navy.  Since  the  con- 
tinuous-service system  and  the  training 
system,  however,  had  been  in  force,  the 
number  of  men  entered  direct  bad  been 
gradually  decreasing,  and  for  some  few 
years  past  had  entirely  ceased.  He  was 
not  surprised  that  this  should  be  so,  for 
men  could  only  be  entered  for  the  non- 
continuous  service,  the  pay  for  which  was 
about  £5  a-year  below  the  pay  of  oon- 
tinuous^service  men,  and  was,  therefore, 
▼ery  far  below  the  pay  of  the  Merchant 
Service.  To  some  extent,  also,  the  induce- 
ments of  the  Naval  Beserve  acted  as  a 
counter  attraction  in  the  Navy,  and 
prevented  men  entering  the  Navy.  By 
entering  the  Naval  Beserve  a  man  could 
obtain  £12  per  annum  for  a  month's 
work,  and  this,  in  addition  to  his  pay 
in  the  Merchant  Service  for  the  other  1 1 
months,  was  a  far  better  thing  than  any- 
thing which  either  the  Navy  or  the  Mer- 
chant Service  offered  alone.  Numerous 
suggestions  had  been  made  from  time  to 
time  on  this  point  with  a  view  to  making 
the  Naval  Beserve  a  force  of  men  who 
should  have  passed  through  the  Service. 
Some  had  suggested  that  -we  should 
train  double  the  number  of  boys  and 
pass  them  into  the  Beserve  after  a  short 
service.  It  would  be  easy  to  show, 
however,  that  that  scheme  was  impos- 
sible. If  we  found  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  our  boys  in  sea-g^ing  ships  already, 
the  difficulty  woidd  be  vastly  increased 
by  adding  to  the  number  of  boys.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  could  enter  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men — say  600  to  700  at 
the-  age  of  20,  and  pass  them  into  the 
Beserve  after  four  years'  service,  we 
should  not  only  increase  the  number 
and  quality  of  our  Beserves,  but  should 
also  reduce  the  difficulty  of  training 
boys  and  reduce  the  cost  of  such 
training.    Looking,  then,  to  the  diffi- 
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cidties  pointed  out  by  Captain  Wilson  of 
training  our  boys  on  sea-going  ships, 
looking  also  to  tibe  difficulty  of  obtaining 
entries  of  boys  and  to  the  ineipedienoy 
of  reducing  ike  standard,  he  would  sug- 
gest that  we  should  aim  at  reducing  the 
number  of  boys  required  for  training  by 
about  1,000 ;  and  he  would  do  so  in  two 
ways,  first  by  endeavouring  to  reduce 
desertion  by  400  to  600 — secondly  by 
endeavouring  to  enter  a  certain  number 
of  men,  say  600  to  600  every  year,  direct 
from  the  Merchant  Service.  If  we  could 
thus  reduce  the  number  of  boys  to  be 
trained,  we  should  save  £200,000  per 
annum,  which  would  enable  the  Admi- 
ralty to  meet  any  requirements  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  general  pay 
and  condition  of  the  seamen  of  the  Fleet. 
He  had  no  wish  to  embarrass  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  point,  and  he  had  no 
desire  to  raise  prematurely,  still  less  in 
any  Party  spirit,  a  question  of  so  much 
delicacy.  But  he  felt  persuaded  that, 
having  regard  to  what  had  been  done  in 
the  Army,  it  would  be  wise  to  reconsider 
the  pay  of  the  seamen  of  the  Meet  in  a 
liberal  sense.  The  whole  question  should 
be  considered.  If  the  pay  w^re  increased, 
it  might  also  be  well  to  limit  somewhat 
the  promotions  to  petty  officers,  which 
were  already  over  numerous,  and  were 
really  made  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
low  pay.  It  might  also  be  a  question 
whether  some  limit  should  not  be  put  on 
the  amount  of  pensions,  which  were  at 
the  present  excessive.  The  pension  list 
was  increasing  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and 
threatened  to  become  a  great  burden  to 
the  Estimates.  It  now  amounted  to 
£400,000,  and  he  calculated  that  it 
would  rise  by  slow  or  fast  degrees  to  the 
the  maximum  between  £800,000,  and 
£1,000,000.  The  great  pressure  of  this 
item  arose  from  the  fact  that  pensions 
were  granted  at  the  early  age  of  from 
38  to  42.  Another  matter,  second  only 
in  importance  to  that  of  pay,  was  the 
treatment  of  the  men.  He  believed  this 
to  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  question  was  a  delicate 
one,  and  he  should  be  sorry  to  say  any- 
thing which  would  hurt  the  feelings  of 
the  profession ;  but  he  knew  that  there 
were  many  officers  who  thought  that  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  seamen  had  in 
some  quarters  not  advanced  in  the  pro- 
portion to  the  better  education  and  better 
training  of  the  men  themselves,  and  that 
the  old-fashioned  rough  and  hectoring 
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style  of  addressing  the  men  and  com- 
manding them  was  not  suflSciently  dis- 
couraged.   By  giving  attention  to  these 
two  points — namely,  the  question  of  pay 
and  of  treatment — he  believed  the  deser- 
tions might  be  greatly  reduced.     The 
next  point  was  the  entry  of  men  direct 
from  the  Merchant  Service.  He  believed 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Merchant  Service  to  revive 
to  some  extent  the  connection  between 
them,   and    many  persons    thought    it 
would  be  well  to  make  it  a  condition  of 
incorporation  with  the  Naval  Reserve 
that  a  roan  should  have  served  three  or 
four  years  in  the  Navy.     He  would  sug- 
gest that  that  should  be  done  by  entering 
a  certain  number  of  men  direct  from  the 
Merchant  Service  every  year,  say  600 
to  700.    These  men  should  be  enlisted 
for  four  years  at  the  age  of  20,  trained 
on  shore  to  guns  for  one  year  in  naval 
barracks,  and  then  sent  on  board  sea- 
going vessels  in  commission,  after  which 
mey  might  be  passed  into  the  Beserve 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  Army  Reserve 
men.     It  would  be  quite  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  these  men  to  raise  their 
wages  to  an  equality  with  those  of  the 
continuous-service  men.  His  suggestions, 
therefore,  were  these — 1,  To  reconsider 
the  whole  question  of  pay  and  treatment 
of  seamen,  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the 
desertions  of  the  men  by  about  500 ;  2, 
to    enter   direct    from    the    Merchant 
Service  from  600  to  700  men  annually, 
to  train  them  for  four  years,  and  then 
pass  them  into  the  Reserve ;  8,  by  the 
these  means  to    reduce  the  entries  of 
boys  into  training  ships  by  about  1,200 ; 
4,  the  effect  of  this  would  be  not  only  to 
save  the  cost  of  training  boys  to  that 
number  till  they  were  rated  as  seamen, 
but  also  to  relieve  them  of  the  difficulty 
of  training  the  first-class  boys ;  and,  5, 
to  restore  the  standard  of  physique  and 
education  on  the  entry  of  boys  to  the 
training  ships.    It  was  his  strong  belief 
that  by  adopting    these  measures   we 
might  be  able  to  make  a  very  liberal 
increase  of  pay  to  the  seamen  without 
entailing  any  increased  burden  upon  the 
Estimates,   without  imposing,  a    g^eat 
burden  upon  the  future,  as  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Army,  and  that 
we  might  also  increase  the  Reserve  of 
seamen,  while  we  were  also  benefiting 
the  Merchant  Service  by  returning  to  it 
every  year  600  or  700  well- disciplined 
men.    He   had    only   to   conclude  by 
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thanking  the  House  for  their  attention, 
and  by  assuring  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  he  had  had  but  one  object  in 
bringing  forward  this  subject — namely, 
that  of  promoting  the  interest'  of  the 
Service  which  he  believed  he  had  at 
heart,  and  suggesting  the  means  by 
which  he  might  g^ve  contentment  to  the 
Service,  and  add  to  its  efficiency  without 
entailing  any  greatly  increased  burden 
upon  the  tax-payers. 

Mr.  HANBURY -TRACY  said,  that 
the  Committee  were  much  indebted  to 
the    hon.  Member    for  Reading    (Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre)  for  having  brought  for- 
ward the  present  position  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Navy.    The  question  of  how  best 
to  check  the  large  number  of  desertions 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  last 
year,  opened  up  the  whole  subject  of  pay 
and  the  condition  of  our  seamen  toge- 
ther with  the  much-vexed  point  of  how 
far  a  closer  alliance  could  be  created 
with  the  Merchant  Navy,  so  as  to  faci- 
litate a  constant  interchange  of  men  be- 
tween the  two  Services.    It  was  very 
satisfactory  to  find  from  the  statement 
just  made  that  it  was  quite  possible  by 
judicious  changes  considerably  to    in- 
crease the  pay  of  the  seamen,  if  found 
advisable,  without  in  any  way  augment- 
ing the  annual  charge.  Taking  first,  the 
question  of  obtaining  a  certain  number 
of  Merchant  seamen  annually,  he  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  as  the  rates 
of  wages  were  now  fixed,  it  wsis  an  ab- 
solute bar  against  them.    He  found  that 
whereas  a  Merchant  able   seaman  re- 
ceived on  an  average  from  2».  to  2«.  \i. 
per  day,  he  could  not  as  a  non-continu- 
ous service  man  in  the  Royal  Navy  re- 
ceive more  than  1«.  4rf.  per  day.    The 
first  thing  would  necessarily  be  to  equal- 
ize the  continuous  and  non-continuous 
pay,  which  would  bring  the  pay  up  to 
1».  hi.  per  day.    If,  when  this  had  been 
effected,  the  pay  was  also  raised  2tf.  or 
3<f.,  the  disproportion  between  the  Mer- 
chant and  Naval  Services  would  not  be 
so  great.    It  must  be  remembered  tJiat, 
in  comparing  the  two  rates  of  pay  toge- 
ther, the  man-of-wars  man  received  com- 
forts and  rewards  which  were  unknown 
in  the  other  Service,  and  which,  together 
with  the  certainty  of  a  good  pension, 
made  the  pay  of  an  A.  B.  in  the  Navy 
a  very  fair  figure.    He,  at  the  same 
time,  agreed  in  thinking  that,  so  £ar  as 
pay  was  concerned,  "  Present  pay"  was 
the  point  generally  considered,  and  not 
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the  attendant  indnoements.  He  found 
that  in  the  year  1815  the  paj  was 
1«.  2d.  per  day,  and  considering  the 
common  rise  in  wages  since  that  date  he 
did  not  think  it  surprising  that  so  long 
as  we  held  out  only  1«.  4d.  as  the  pay 
for  a  man  entering  from  the  Merchant 
Service,  none  could  be  obtained.  Whilst 
he  thought  that  that  restriction  should 
be  removed ,  he  felt  at  the  same  time 
bound  to  say  that  he  had  grave  doubts 
if  there  were  any  Merchant  seamen 
available.  The  real  fact  was  that, 
until  we  adopted  the  plan  suggested  by 
the  Manning  Commission,  and  started 
large  training  ships  in  our  principal 
seaports  to  rear  up  boys  for  the  Mer- 
chant Navy,  the  GK>vemmenl  supporting 
one-half  on  certain  conditions,  of  one 
year's  service  in  the  Navy  with  further 
claims  in  the  Beserve,  he  feared  the 
pure  Merchant  A.  B.  wUUng  to  join  the 
Navy  could  not  be  found.  However 
much  it  might  be  advisable,  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  to  facilitate  a 
flow  of  seamen  from  the  Merchant  Navy, 
he  deprecated  most  strongly  anything 
which  would  tend  in  the  slightest  degree 
to  upset  the  present  system  of  rearing 
up  our  seamen  from  boys.  Under  the 
existing  plan  they  obtained  the  most 
magnificent  set  of  seamen  it  was  possible 
to  get  hold  of,  and  he  believed  that  they 
possessed  a  far  better-trained  and  well- 
conducted  body  of  men  than  could  be 
reared  under  any  other  scheme.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  it  was  not  an  expand- 
ing systism,  and  this  was  the  reason  why 
it  was  necessary  to  look  to  the  Merchant 
Navy  for  our  Eeserves.  The  problem 
how  to  check  desertion  was  no  doubt  a 
difficult  one,  but  he  doubted  whether  it 
-was  a  mere  matter  of  pay  alone.  In- 
crease of  pay  would,  of  course,  diminish 
it,  but  he  believed  desertion  arose  from 
two  other  causes  besides.  First,  love  of 
•vtuiety;  second,  discontent.  A  life  of 
variety  and  excitement  was  inherent  in 
eveiy  sailor,  and  his  training  made  him 
look  forward  continuously  to  an  active 
and  enterprizing  Ufe.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, surprising  that  in  the  Colonies  and 
on  the  Pacific  Station  their  men  were 
constantly  tempted  to  desert.  He  was 
much  inclined  to  think  that,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  arrangements  might 
be  made  for  a  proportion  of  men  to 
leave  the  Service  for  a  time  when  they 
specially  desired.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter,   but  he  thought  a  Committee 
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of  some  experienced  captains  and  ad- 
mirals would  soon  find  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  it.  He  remembered  Admiral 
Erskine,  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  stating  that  he  had 
tried  the  experiment  on  the  Australian 
Station  with  considerable  success,  and 
that  he  had  not  lost  any  of  the  men. 
He  had  been  much  struck  by  a  similar 
opinion  expressed  by  Captain  Wilson  in 
his  able  lecture  at  the  United  Service 
Institute  early  this  year.    He  said — 

"I  would  introduce  a  more  elastic  system, 
combined  with  time  pay,  by  which  a  man  might 
with  reasonable  facility  obtain  his  discharge 
from  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and,  under  dr- 
cumstances,  from  his  captain.  At  first  a  con- 
siderable number  would  apply  for  their  dis- 
charges, but,  after  a  time,  many  would  return 
and  settle  down  to  their  work.  If  a  man  really 
wishes  to  go,  he  can  always  manage  to  do  so, 
the  punishment  of  deserting  prevents  his  *  re- 
turning,' not '  leaving.' " 

The  second  cause  he  put  down  to  dis- 
content. He  did  not  in  any  way  mean 
to  imply  that  the  Service  was  unpopular ; 
but  he  thought  that  in  all  gte&t  Services 
special  cause  for  discontent  occasionally 
arose  which  ought  at  once  to  be  checked. 
He  believed  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  discontent  arose  from  the  great  length 
of  time  the  men  were  now  m  harbour. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Reading  had  shown 
that  whilst  10,000  seamen  were  afloat, 
we  generally  had  about  8,000  in  harbour 
and  in  harbour  ships.  Of  that  number 
about  1,200  were  young  ordinary  sea- 
men, and  it  was  to  them  he  desired 
specially  to  direct  attention.  The  great 
fault  of  our  system  was  the  lack  of  train- 
ing which  our  young  seamen  received. 
If  a  young  man  commenced  his  life 
when  he  was  rated  an  ordinary  seaman 
by  spending  a  considerable  time  in  har- 
bour, he  frequently  got  into  mischief. 
One  thing  led  to  another.  He  went 
from  bad  to  worse,  and  at  last  got  into 
serious  trouble.  So  that  when  he  was 
drafted  into  a  sea-going  ship  he  was  dis- 
contented, he  had  lost  his  passport  for 
advancing  rapidly,  and  he  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  running  away.  He  at- 
tributed a  great  amoimt  of  the  desertions 
to  this  cause,  and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
most  serious  evil.  It  was  impossible  to 
pass  by  this  subject  without  deferring  to 
the  subject  of  naval  barracks.  They  had 
now  no  place  where  they  could  give  the 
men  systematic  training  and  instruction, 
and  the  result  was,  that  harbour  time 
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■was  employed  "  playing  horses  "  in  the 
dockyards,  dragging  carts  and  spars 
about  the  yard,  and  time  was  'wasted 
in  going  too  and  fro  from  the  hulks. 
The  establishment  of  naval  barracks  at 
each  port  with  training  ships  attached 
would  be  the  greatest  incentive  to  dis- 
'  cipliue  that  could  be  created,  and  it 
would  be  at  the  same  time  a  great 
economy.  There  was  nothing  so  ex- 
pensive as  a  floating  house.  Barracks 
once  built  they  would  have  little  or  no 
expense  with  them.  They  would  then 
be  able  to  drill  the  men  in  sails,  spars, 
and  boats,  and  send  them  into  sea-going 
ships,  well-traiued,  and  in  a  thorough 
state  of  discipline.  Sooner  or  later  they 
must  adopt  barracks.  The  old  ships 
were  gradually  getting  scarce,  and  he 
believed  that  a  very  few  years  would  see 
them  forced  to  face  the  necessity.  The 
cost  could  not  exceed  £300,000  at  Ports- 
mouth or  Plymouth,  and  that  spread  over 
10  years  ought  not  to  be  sufficient  to 
frighten  them.  An  accurate  account 
taken  of  the  expense  of  hulks  would 
show  a  considerable  savingon  the  annual 
charge.  There  was  also  an  opinion  which 
he  knew  existed  amongst  a  g^eat  many 
officers,  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
that  splendid  body  of  men,  the  Royal 
Marine  Artillery  might  be  amalgamated 
with  the  Royal  Marines.  Nothing  could 
exceed  their  high  state  of  discipline  and 
efficiency ;  but  he  knew  it  was  very  much 
doubted  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  this  special  class  of  artillerists, 
now  that  they  had  so  many  seamen 
passing  through  the  gunnery  ships,  and 
a  large  number  of  first-rate  captains  of 
guns.  If  this  ever  was  carried  out,  their 
capital  barracks  would  at  once  be  avail- 
able for  the  Navy.  In  suggesting  an 
increase  of  pay  the  hon.  Member  for 
Reading  had  spoken  of  the  possibility 
of  diminishing  the  number  of  petty 
officers'  ratings.  Hethought  this  should 
not  be  attempted  without  great  considera- 
tion, as  there  was  no  greater  incentive  for 
work  and  for  good  conduct  as  the  pros- 
pect held  out  of  these  ratings.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  inclined  to  think  that 
if  the  A  B's  pay  was  raised,  the  rating 
of  leading  seamen  might  be  abolished. 
It  was  a  rating  established  when  there 
existed  a  large  number  of  old  men  who 
could  not  well  be  sorted  as  petty  officers, 
but  the  necessity  for  it  had  long  censed 
to  exist.  The  enormous  amount  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Reading  said  the 
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pension  fund  would  rise  to — ^namely, 
£1,000,000,  induced  him  to  think  that 
the  question  of  pay  and  pension  ought  • 
to  be  considered  together.  He  'was 
much  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a 
larger  pension  at  a  later  date  would 
prove  more  efficacious  and  less  expensive ; 
especially,  if  combined  'with  an  in- 
creasing rate  of  pay  according  to 
number  of  years  served.  He  conld 
not  sit  down  without  alluding  to  two 
subjects  which  he  knew  caused  some  dis- 
content. The  first  was  the  question  of 
paying  the  men  in  depreciated  silver. 
Some  few  weeks  before  he  had  ques- 
tioned the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
on  the  subject,  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  admitted — "  Ihat  the  petty 
officers  and  seamen  on  the  India  and 
China  stations  were  paid  a  portion  of 
their  pay  in  Indian  currency,  but  that 
the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  'waa 
under  consideration."  He  (Mr.  Han- 
bury-Tracy)  was  afraid  that  that  was  a 
sample  of  many  other  cases  which  when 
pointed  out  did  not  receive  immediate 
attention,  and  caused  considerable  dis- 
content. The  facts  of  this  case  were  very 
simple.  It  was  well  known  that  silver 
in  India  had  depreciated  about  10  per 
cent,  and  yet  although  the  men  had  a 
right  to  receive  the  full  amount  of  their 
wages,  as  voted  by  Parliament,  they 
were  nevertheless  mulcted  of  the  differ- 
ence in  exchange.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
the  Government  losing  by  the  transac- 
tion, for  they  actually  credited  them- 
selves ■with  10  per  cent.  The  paymaster 
drew  a  bill  and  credited  the  Government 
with  the  balance,  after  paying  the  men 
at  the  rate  of  10  rupees  for  a  sovereign 
when  the  real  value  was  1 1  rupees  to 
the  sovereign.  That  might  seem  to 
them  only  a  small  matter,  but  he  knew 
it  was  considered  a  serious  cause  of  com- 
plaint by  the  men.  To  show  how  strong 
a  grievance  it  was,  he  would  quote  a 
passage  from  The  lime*  of  India — 

"  The  seamen  of  tlie  Flying  Squadron  ai» 
entitled  to -wages  in  English  currency — £  *.  i. — 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  rupees  in  their  oon- 
tracts.  Snch  'being  the  case,  it  is  obvious  tltat 
if  it  suite  the  conrenience  of  Government  to 
pay  the  men,  when  sciring  in  foreign  watan, 
in  other  currency  than  that  of  England,  they 
should  as  a.  matter  of  course  receive  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  steriing  coinage.  But  this 
has  not  been  the  experience  of  the  Flying 
Squadron  in  Indian  waters.  Although  both 
the  Home  and  Indian  Gtovemments  practicaQy 
recognize  the  fact  that  a  rupee  is  worth  10  per 
cent  leas  than  two  shillings,  the  seamen  aiafcld 
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fhrir  EfigSdi  wagM  In  nipees,  at  the  rate  of 
one  mpee  for  eodi  florin  due  to  them.  The 
consequence  ia,  that  on  erery  payment  made  in 
an  Indian  port,  the  ships'  paymasters,  who  ob- 
tain Indian  money  in  Bombay  or  elsewhere  in 
exchange  for  bills  on  London  for  the  full  amount 
of  the  wages  due  to  the  men  in  jB  <■  d.,  hare  to 
'  credit '  GoTamment  with  sums  remaining  on 
hand  '  after  payment  to  the  crews '  at  the  rate 
of  a  rupee  for  every  two  shillings  due,  'the 
direct  profit  accruing  to  Ooremment  by  the 
process  amounting  to  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  wages.'  The  Naval  and  Military  Services 
are  by  no  means  over-paid,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  recruiting  either  in  a 
highly-paid  labour  market.  It  is  short-sighted 
policy  to  add  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Services 
by  literally  filching  from  the  men  what  is  legally 
and  morally  due  to  them.  We  trust  that  pub- 
licity may  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to 
a  scandal  which,  though  directly  beneficial  to 
the  Exchequer,  is  certainly  injurious  to  the  re- 
putation of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Home  Oo- 
Temment." 


It  was  quite  evident  that  the  feeling 
expressed  on  the  lower  deck  wonld  be 
somewhat  stronger  than  this,  and  no 
one  could  wonder  at  there  being  some 
discontent  in  consequence.  A  blue  jacket 
simple  and  obedient  as  he  was,  was 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  his  rights  or  to 
any  attempt  to  a  breach  of  faith.,  and 
these  sort  of  questions  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  exist.  The  question  of 
victualling  was  also  a  matter  in  which 
many  people  considered  injustice  existed, 
but  he  would  only  allude  to  it  for  a 
moment.  It  was  well  known  that  under 
the  existing  system  a  most  beneficial  plan 
was  adopted,  satisfactory  to  the  men, 
and  economical  to  the  State.  The  ar- 
rangement made  was,  that  the  men  re- 
ceived the  value  of  any  provisions  they 
did  not  wish  to  take  up,  and  these  sums 
were  expended  by  the  men  through 
their  chosen  caterers  in  purchasing  and 
laying  in  stock  of  appetizing  food, 
potatoes,  pickles,  &c.  It  formed  the 
domestic  life  of  the  men.  Unfortunately, 
the  rate  at  which  the  provisions  were 
paid  for  was  fixed  a  long  time  ago,  and 
the  prices  did  not  always  correspond  with 
the  cost  price.  The  difference  was  very 
large.  Salt  beef  was  paid  for  3<j.  per  lb. 
less  than  it  cost;  pork  i^d.,  and  biscuit 
2d.  If  the  principle  was  good  to  enable 
the  men  to  vary  their  diet  in  a  manner 
most  to  their  taste,  surely  the  full  price 
of  the  provision  ought  to  be  given.  In- 
stead of  this  £65,000  was  saved  by  the 
teausaotion,  and  thus  takto  from  the 
men.  He  would  not  go  further  into 
that  question  thou;  but  he  thought  it 


was  one  of  several  requiring  very  atten- 
tive consideration.  He  hoped  ib&t  all 
the  facts  brought  out  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Beading  would  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  he  had  no  doubt  the  num- 
ber of  desertions  would  soon  be  consider- 
ably reduced. 

Me.   HUNT   said,  that  he  felt  the 
Committee  was  much  indebted  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Heading  (Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre),  who  had  brought  this  subject 
under  their  consideration  he  was  sure  in 
no  hostile  spirit,  but  with  an  anxious 
desire  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy.    He  need  not  assure  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  subject  was  one  of  con- 
stant and  anxious  attention,  and  that 
any  plan  by  which  desertions  could  be 
lessened  would  have  due  consideration. 
But  he  must  say  that  the  statistics  be- 
fore him  did  not  bear  out  the  fears  Or 
apprehensions  expressed  in  some  quar- 
ters.    While  looking  at  the  number  of 
desertions  we  ought  also  to  look  at  the 
stations  from  which  they  occurred,  and 
the  statistics  showed  that  there  was  no 
increase  of   desertion  upon  the  home 
stations.      In  1872-3  the  desertions  of 
the  home  stations  were  rather  more  than 
3  per  cent ;  in  1873-4  they  amounted  to 
nearly  4  per  cent;  in  1874-5,  they  were 
reduced  to  S^  per  cent.    That  was  not 
an  unreasonably  large  percentage,  espe- 
cially considering  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  our  seamen  were  taken  as  boys,  when 
they  had  hardly  realized  what  the  kind 
of  life  would  be  and  their  views  of  their 
future  career  were  qot  matured.    On  the 
foreign  stations  the  statistics  of  desertion 
varied  from  next  to  nil  up  to  a  high  rate, 
showing  that  it  was  not  so  much  dislike 
of  the  Service  as  the  nature  of  the  in- 
ducements presented  which  led  our  sea- 
men and   Marines   to   desert   abroad. 
Indeed,  the  temptations  put  before  out 
men  at  some  foreign  stations  were  such 
as  to  almost  make  us  wonder  that  more 
did   not   yield    to   these   temptations. 
During  the  last  year  the  desertions  on 
the  Mediterranean  station  were  only  1 
per  cent  of  the  Force.    On  the  North 
American  and  West  Indian  stations  they 
were  2  per  cent ;  on  the  South-east  Coast 
of  America,  8  per  cent ;  in  the  Pacific, 
6  per  cent ;  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  1  per  cent ;  the 
East  India  station,   1  per  cent ;  China, 
1  per  cent;  Australia,  17  per  cent;  in 
the  Channel  Squadron,  7  per  cent ;  and 
the  Detached  Squadron,  2  per  cent.    On 
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the  whole,  the  proportion  of  desertions 
was  not  such  as  to  show  that  the  Service 
was  unpopular.    Captain  Wilson,  in  his 
able  paper,   suggested    that  a  certain 
number  of  men  should  be  allowed  their 
discharge  after  a  few  years'  service,  and 
thought  they  would  come  back.     He 
(Mr.  Hunt)  did  not  quite  see  how  that 
plan  was  to  be  carried  out.     If  dis- 
charges were  allowed  on  foreign  stations, 
they  must  be  allowed  on  home  stations ; 
but  you  would  thus  entirely  break  down 
the  present  system  of  early  training  and 
continuous  service.      This  system  had 
given  us  a  finer  and  a  better  trained 
body  of  men  than  we  had  ever  had  be- 
fore, and  it  would  be  imprudent  to  risk 
the  success  of  this  system  by  such  a 
change  as  was  proposed.    It  was  said 
that  Merchant  seamen  ought  to  be  in- 
duced to  enter  the  Navy,  and  the  C!om- 
mittee  had  been  told  that  wages  in  the 
Merchant  Service  were  so  high  that  the 
seamen  would  not  leave  that  Service  for 
the  Navy.    He  (Mr.  Hunt),  however, 
did  not  think  it  was  a  question  of  pay, 
for  the  Committee  must  remember  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  pensions,  the  value 
of  which  had    been    estimated    at   Ss. 
a-week.     Moreover,    in  the  Merchant 
Service  there  was  no  continuous  pay; 
the  seaman  was  only  paid  for  the  voyage, 
'  at  the  end  of  which  he  had  to  shift  for 
himself.    It  was  not,  therefore,  fair  to 
compare  the  pay  in  the  Navy  all  the 
year  round,  with  pension  in  reserve,  with 
pay  which  might  be  higher  while   it 
lasted,   but  was  only  for  the  voyage. 
But  it  was  not  a  question  of  pay  alone, 
for  unless  you  took  sailors  when  young, 
they  found    the   discipline  irksome  on 
board  a  man-of-war,  and  adults  would 
not,  therefore,  often  join  from  the  Mer- 
chant Service.    If  anything   could  be 
done  to  induce  men  to  come  from  the 
Merchant  Service  into  the  Navy,  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  much  might  be  said 
for  the  idea ;  but,  at  present,  he  could 
not  see  his  way  to  induce  them  to  do  it. 
He  thought  the  present  system  was  going 
on  very  satisfactorily.    They  had  a  large 
body  of  men  who  were  becoming  trained 
in  the  use  of  arms  and  inured  to  disci- 
pline.   On  the  subject  of  pay  the  hon. 
Member  had  admitted  it  was  a  difficult 
one ;  for  him  (Mr.  Hunt)  it  was  a  deli- 
cate one ;  and  he  hoped  he  should  be 
excused  if,  upon  that  occasion,  he  would 
rather  not  enter  upon  it.    It  was  said — 
"  The  better  the  pay  the  less  the  number 
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of  desertions ; "  but  there  might  be  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  better  to 
risk  some  desertions  than  incur  greatly 
increased  expenditure.  With  ren>ect  to 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  Hanbury-Tracy)  as  to  the 
depreciation  of  silver  and  the  effect  upon 
our  seamen  on  East  Indian  stations,  be 
was  scarcely  able  to  give  any  opinion  at 
that  moment,  seeing  that  the  Committee 
had  not  concluded  their  inquiries;  but 
he  hoped  that  ere  long  the  matter  would 
be  settled  in  a  way  which  did  no  injustice 
to  the  sailor.  As  regarded  the  savings 
on  provisions,  that  was  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  a  great  question  whether 
the  men  ought  to  be  tempted  to  save 
more  on  their  provisions  than  they  did. 
They  must  be  careful  not  to  give  the 
men  too  much  inducement  to  refirain 
from  a  diet  which  was  necessary  for 
them.  It  was  a  question  which  required 
consideration ;  but,  anxious  a^  he  was 
to  proceed  with  the  Votes  in  Committee, 
he  hoped  hon.  Members  opposite  would 
excuse  him  if  he  declined  to  discuss  these 
and  other  topics  which  had  been  referred 
to.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to  assiue 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Beading,  who  had  rendered  good  service 
in  bringing  this  matter  forward,  that  he 
should  consider  the  su^estions  he  had 

made.     

Mb.  CHILDEBS  said,  he  thought  the 
criticism,  of  the  right  hon.  G-entleman 
the  First  Lord  of  tihe  Admiralty  singu- 
larly fair;  but  there  were  one  or  two 
points  upon  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  touch.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Beading  suggested  that 
a  fewer  number  of  boys  should  be 
trained,  and  that  a  certain  number  of 
men  should  be  entered  from  the  Mer- 
chant Service,  together  with  an  increase 
in  the  pay,  in  order  to  meet  the  evil  of 
having  too  large  a  number  of  boys  and 
young  sailors  and  too  few  of  greater 
age.  There  was  one  point  on  which 
they  would  all  ag^e  with  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  was  to  do 
nothing  to  weaken  in  any  degree  the 
admirable  continuous  system  which  had 
been  built  up  during  the  last  few  years. 
He  (Mr.  Childers)  was  rather  sceptical 
about  the  introduction  of  any  consider- 
able number  of  men  from  the  Merchant 
Service.  That  Service  was  not  more 
popular  than  the  Navy,  the  phytiqu*  and 
moraU  of  the  men  was  inferior,  and  on 
that  ground  he  should  not  be  disposed 
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to  look  for  very  much  increase  frota.  the 
Merchant  Service.  With  respect  to  in- 
creased pay,  an  addition  of  2d.  per  day 
would  at  one  stroke  add  £250,000  a-year 
to  the  Estimates,  while  probably  10,  15, 
or  20  years  would  elapse  before  vested 
rights  in  the  present  rate  df  pensions 
would  have  been  satisfied  and  any  dimi- 
nution could  be  expected.  He  was  not 
quite  sure  that  the  Returns  to  which  his 
non.  Friend  had  called  so  much  atten- 
tion proved  his  case  with  regard  to  de- 
sertions. He  hesitated  befbre  he  as- 
sumed that  there  was  this  very  great 
increase  of  desertion  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  that  it  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  permanent  causes  which  the 
figures  would  seem  to  indicate  to  the 
House.  He  admitted  that  if  increased 
pay  was  necessary  it  ought  to  be  given 
thoroughly,  and  in  no  niggardly  spirit, 
but  before  adopting  an  alteration  of  that 
kind  there  should  be  a  very  careful  pre- 
liminary inquiry,  and  they  must  do  it 
on  an  intelligible  principle.  He  should 
be  the  last  to  advocate  anything  which 
would  tend  to  impair  efficiency  merely 
in  order  to  effect  a  cutting  down  of  ex- 
penditure. In  some  respects  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  had  made 
very  valuable  suggestions,  and  he  hoped 
that  next  year,  probably  when  the  Esti- 
mates were  produced,  the  House  would 
learn  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty had  given  the  subject  due  con- 
sideration. 

Mk.  BENTINOK  said,  he  quite  agreed 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  the 
Merchant  Service  for  manning  the  Navy. 
Years  ago  there  was  a  great  affinity 
between  the  two  Services;  but  they 
were  now  a  distinct  race  of  men,  especi- 
ally in  their  ideas  of  discipline.  One  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  Merchant  Service  was  attributable 
to  bad  legislation,  in  doing  everything 
that  could  be  done  to  destroy  discipline, 
and  the  Merchant  Service  was  now  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  that  work.  It  would  be 
impossible  now  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences that  existed,  and  bring  the  two 
Services  advantageously  together.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  so-called  "deli- 
cate question  " — namely,  increase  of 
pay,  was  one  which  they  would  soon  be 
forced  to  deal  with,  the  main  cause  of 
desertion,  in  his  opinion,  being  insuf- 
ficiency of  pay.  If  Parliament  wished 
for  a  good  article  in  the  market  it  must 
pay  for  it. 


Me.  RYLANDS  concurred  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  in  thinking 
that  while  the  scheme  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Reading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre) 
would  involve  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  Estimates,  the  saving  to  be  effected 
by  it  was  very  remote.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  not  to  train  so  many 
boys  every  year;  but  only  a  sufficient 
number  to  meet  the  actual  wants  of  the 
Navy.  He  objected  to  the  scheme  of 
naval  barracks  on  account  of  the  expense 
without  the  probability  of  a  correspond- 
ing benefit.  It  would  be  better  to  reduce 
the  number  of  men  and  boys,  and  trust 
to  the  Reserves  in  case  of  an  emergency. 

Me.  GOSCHEN  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  that  to  a  great 
extent  the  absence  of  desertions  on  the 
home  stations  proved  that  it  was  not  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Service,  but  that 
there  were  peculiarities  in  certain  foreign 
stations  which  caused  desertions.  It  was 
recommended  that  they  should  have 
naval  barracks  to  prevent  desertions ;  but 
it  was  remarkable  that  at  Sheerness, 
where  there  were  such  barracks,  there 
were  more  desertions  than  at  Portsmouth 
and  Chatham,  where  they  did  not  exist. 
With  regard  to  the  Marine  Artillery,  he 
thought  that  unless  there  was  a  real  in- 
tention of  dealing  with  it,  the  fewer 
disturbing  suggestions  that  were  thrown 
out  respecting  it  the  better.  That  corps, 
of  which  he  had  a  high  opinion,  seemed 
always  to  be  the  subject  of  schemes  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  never  to  know 
whether  it  was  to  be  permanent  or  not. 
Desertion  on  foreign  stations  was  a  very 
serious  evil,  and  in  order  to  diminish  it, 
he  thought  it  would  be  well  to  diminish 
the  number  of  ships  sent  to  those  sta- 
tions, tinless  they  were  most  urgently 
needed.  He  suggested  that  a  corvette 
might  be  sent  to  the  Pacific  station,  in- 
stead of  the  frigate  Shah.  He  begged 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  not  to 
send  out  more  ships  than  were  abso- 
lutely required  for  the  service  to  the 
South  American  and  the  Australian  sta- 
tions, on  which  there  were  so  many 
desertions.  Again,  it  was  surprising 
that  the  desertions  from  the  Channel 
Squadron  should  be  so  excessive,  while 
the  proportion  at  home  was  only  3  per 
cent,  and  he  thought  the  desertions 
from  the  Channel  Squadron  must  prac- 
tically be  added  to  those  in  this  country, 
because  the  stations  to  which  that  Squad- 
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ron  generally  proceeded  made  it  LigMj 
improbable  that  many  of  the  desertions 
from  it  occurred  abroad.  He  also  hoped 
that  the  admirals  and  captains  would  be 
requested  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  them ; 
and  that  a  remedy  would  be  found  to 
prevent  them  in  future.  While  he  en- 
tirely approved  the  present  system  of 
training  our  sailors  from  boys,  and 
while  he  thought  the  continuous-service 
system  must  be  maintained,  if  possible, 
yet  the  present  system  was  attended 
with  this  drawback,  that  it  had  no  ex- 
pansion whatever  in  it.  If,  therefore, 
they  could  establish  a  relation  between 
the  Mercantile  Marine  and  the  Nayy  in 
the  way  of  enlisting  men  from  the 
former  to  a  limited  extent,  a  g^eat  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  that  there  were 
certain  revolutionary  States  on  the  Pacific 
which  were  continually  in  a  condition  of 
ferment ;  and  not  10  years  ago,  at  Tal- 
paraiso,  a  very  distinguished  officer  in 
command  of  a  wooden  frigate  found  him- 
self in  a  position  in  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  protect  British  interests 
in  that  port,  but  he  was  deprived  of  the 
power  of  doing  so  because  his  ship  was 
incapable  of  meeting  the  iron-clads  of  a 
revolutionary  State.  The  Government 
then  in  power  therefore  thought  it  requi- 
site to  send  an  iron-clad  to  those  waters, 
and  he  (Sir  John  Hay)  thought  one  was 
equally  necessary  now.  [Mr.  Qosohen  : 
The  Shah  is  not  an  iron-clad.]  If  she 
was  not  an  iron-clad,  she  was  a  very 
powerful  vessel.  With  regard  to  the 
Marine  Artillery,  the  reduction  of  that 
Porce  by  the  late  Sir  James  Graham  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  most  unfortunate  pro- 
ceeding; a!nd  he  regarded  as  undesirable 
the  suggestion  of  such  changes  as  had 
been  recommended  that  evening  in  re- 
gard to  that  corps.  When  they  had  got 
men  so  highly  trained  and  valuable  they 
ought  to  keep  them.  With  respect  to 
obtaining  men  from  the  Merchant  Ser- 
vice, it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain 
them,  but  he  did  not  know  how  it  was 
to  be  done;  and,  therefore,  he  hoped 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
would  think  twice  before  he  made  any 
alteration  in  the  number  of  boys  entered 
for  the  Navy,  or  in  the  way  in  which  he 
was  training  them. 

Mb.  E.  J.  EEED  thought  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  (Sir  John  Hay)  failed  to 
see  the  force  of  what  had  been  said  by 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  London  in  respect  to  placing  a  smaller 
class  of  vessels  on  the  Pacific  station. 
He  (Mr.  Beed)  understood  that  the  de- 
sire of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  London  was,  that  the  Go- 
vernment 'were  not  to  weaken  the  naval 
force  on  the  South  American  station,  but 
to  have  a  strong  ship  there  with  a  com- 
paratively  small  number  of  men.  He 
wished  to  point  out  that  the  expendituie 
upon  ships  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
expended  upon  men  was  largely  and 
continually  increasing.  In  that  view  he 
had  this  year  felt  bound  to  suggest  that 
the  number  of  men  should  be  reduced, 
and  the  proper  answer  to  that  would  be 
for  the  Government  to  show  that  the 
number  now  asked  for  was  requisite. 
The  fact,  however,  now  stared  them  in 
the  face  that,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
number  of  men,  they  were  going  to  send 
a  large  proportion  of  those  men  upon  a 
ship,  which  was  far  from  being  efficient 
as  a  flag-ship,  and  which  waa  to  be 
placed  on  a  station  where  desertions 
were  very  numerous.  The  Shah  had  in 
her  armament  miserably  small  guns, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  service  for 
which  she  was  intended. 

Sib  ANDREW  LUSK  said,  he  conld 
not  see  the  wisdom,  as  it  was  common 
to  do,  of  parading  the  number  of  de- 
sertions in  our  Army  and  Navy  before 
the  world.  The  desertions  of  sea- 
men when  they  arrived  at  places  where 
wages  were  high  did  not  ^pear  to  him 
at  all  remarkable.  He  denied  that  mer- 
chant sailors  were  inferior  to  sailors  in 
the  Royal  Navy ;  and  there  never  was  a 
time  when  merchant  ships  were  so  good 
and  efficient  or  made  saoh  rapid  pas- 
sages as  at  the  present  time.  It  was  not 
fair  to  disparage  the  Merchant  Marine. 
The  Royal  Navy  might  be  proud  if  it 
had  made  equal  progress. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  he  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  friendly  tone  in  which  it 
had  been  carried.  He  dissented  &om 
the  opinion  that  there  would  be  no  saving 
until  a  distant  day  from  the  adoption 
of  his  plan.  He  should  like  to  know 
whether  the  Admiralty  had  considered 
the  expediency  of  extending  to  the  Ma- 
rines the  proposal  as  to  deferred  pay, 
and  also  what  was  the  number  of  dis- 
posable seamen  in  our  home  ports  ? 

Mr.  HUNT  said,  that  no  decision  had 
been  come  to  on  the  subject  of  the  pay  of 
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the  Marines.  He  was  unable  to  give 
the  exact  number  of  men  disposable,  but 
he  thought  it  was  about  4,000. 

Vote  agr*ed  to. 

(2.)  £1,153,367,  Victuals  andOlothing. 

Mb.  hunt  explained,  in  reply  to 
Mr.  OosoHSN,  that  an  increase  of 
£10,000  in  the  Vote  was  due  to  the  in- 
creased number  of  men  receiving  the 
allowances ;  but  there  was  a  decrease 
under  provisions  of  £8,000. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(3.)  £189,820,  Admiralty  Office. 

Mb.  T.  BEASS£Y  said,  he  should  like 
to  see  a  larger  number  of  naval  officers, 
such  as  captains  of  the  Navy,  receiving 
remuneration  under  the  Vote,  as  that 
-would  enable  the  Sea  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  devote  greater  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  construction  and  other  matters 
of  importance.  Such  a  change  would, 
he  thought,  be  attended  with  great 
public  advantage.  The  Staff  of  naval 
officers  at  the  Admiralty  was  very  small, 
aa  compared  with  that  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  and  perhaps  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  might  be  able  in  the 
next  Estimates  to  give  some  effect  to  the 
suggestion. 

Mb.  E.  J.  EEED  inquired  whether 
the  Staff  of  the  Director  of  Naval  Ord- 
nance was  completely  represented  in  the 
Estimates,  or  whether  he  had  the  as- 
sistance of  other  officers  who  did  not 
appear  in  the  Estimates ;  and  also,  whe- 
ther the  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance  was 
under  the  Controller  of  the  Navy  in  aU 
respects  ?  He  asked  also  if  the  timber 
Inspectorship,  which  had  a  great  salary 
attached,  was  an  office  intended  to  be 
kept  up  in  these  times  ?  Another  office 
to  which  he  wished  to  direct  attention 
was  that  of  Director  of  Works.  It  was 
a  most  anomalous  post.  It  was  held  by 
a  military  officer,  and  the  duty  of  con- 
structing docks  was  imposed  upon  him, 
although  he  and  his  department  had  no 
relationship  and  no  consultations  what- 
ever with  the  Constructor's  department 
as  to  the  sort  of  ships  likely  to  be  con- 
structed. There  were  estimates  to  be 
taken  for  new  docks  at  Devonport ;  were 
they  to  be  constructed  by  this  officer 
without  the  control  of  the  Naval  depart- 
ment at  all?  Ships  had  been  com- 
menced of  extraordinary  proportions, 
and  he  would  ask  whether  tiie  docks  at 
Devonport  were  to  be  constructed  with 
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any  relationship  to  the  vessels  to  be 
built? 

Genebai,  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
said,  that  the  office  of  Director  of  Naval 
Ordnance  held  by  a  naval  captain  ap- 
pointed by  the  Admiralty  and  sitting  in 
their  own  office  was  a  most  anomalous 
office.  Formerly  the  Director,  though  a 
naval  officer,  sat  in  the  War  Office,  and 
acted  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
in  some  degree  was  able  to  exercise 
some  check  over  the  demands  of  the 
Admiralty  for  guns  for  our  ships  of  war. 
But  on  the  discontinuance  of  this  office 
from  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty  at 
once  created  in  their  own  branch  a  new 
office  of  Director,  but  carefully  ab- 
stained from  relieving  the  Army  Esti- 
mates of  the  expenses  for  the  naval  guns. 
He  had  complained  of  it  for  years,  and 
for  this  reason — that  that  naval  officer  was 
allowed,  almost  without  any  control,  to 
swell  the  Army  Estimates  by  his  demands 
for  stores  for  the  Navy.  In  this  way 
the  military  expenditure  had  been 
swelled  up  by  millions  during  the  last 
17  years  of  perpetual  changes  in  the 
armament  of  the  Navy,  and  which  would 
not  have  taken  place  if  the  Admiralty 
had  borne  these  expenses  on  the  Naval 
Estimates.  The  evil  was  once  about  to 
be  remedied ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen below  him  (the  Liberal  Party) 
came  into  power,  and  then  all  his  hopes 
were  at  an  end.  The  remedy  was  to 
transfer  to  the  Navy  the  charge  and 
custody  of  their  own  guns  and  stores, 
and  to  give  over  to  the  Army  the  charge 
and  management  of  their  own  Trans- 
ports. An  examination  of  these  two 
accounts  would  show  the  wasteful  way 
in  which  the  respective  Departments 
swelled  up  these  several  accounts,  neces- 
sarily left  without  check  or  control. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  the  Director  of 
Naval  Ordnance  was  in  all  respects 
under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty.  As 
to  the  Director  of  Works,  he  could  bear 
testimony  to  the  meritorious  way  in 
which  the  officer  who  now  held  that  ap- 
pointment discharged  his  duty.  Such 
an  officer  ought,  of  course,  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  as  to 
the  construction  of  docks  he,  of  course, 
could  not  say  what  took  place  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Pembroke  (Mr.  Eeed) 
was  in  office;  he  (Mr.  Hunt) should  never 
think  of  sanctioning  any  works  of  that 
sort  without  consulting  the  Constructor's 
department.     The   proposed   docks   at 
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Deronport  would  be  constructed  hj  the 
Director  of  Works,  but  the  plans  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Constructor  and 
Controller  of  the  Navy. 

8iB  ANDREW  LUSK  said,  he  would 
like  to  know  what  was  the  cause  of  this 
increase  of  £6,000  a-year  for  one  office? 

Me.  hunt  said,  that  £4,000  was  for 
the  progressive  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  the  officers,  clerks  and  writers.  Then 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  salary  of 
the  Director  of  Works  ;  £1,200  for  the 
re-organization  of  the  Naval  department, 
a  matter  which  had  been  a  long  time 
under  consideration,  and  there  was  also 
an  increase  for  travelling  expenses, 
which  depended  on  the  shipbuilding 
progpramme,  which  this  year  was  larger 
than  usual. 

Me.  GOSCHEN  said,  he  could  bear 
out  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  saying 
that  there  had  been  various  applications 
for  an  increase  of  pay  and  an  assimila- 
tion of  salaries  to  those  of  the  War  De- 
partment ;  but  those  applications  did  not 
only  come  from  the  Naval  department, 
but  from  other  departments  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. It  was  undesirable  to  deal  piece- 
meal with  this  question,  and  when  he 
was  in  office  he  was  anxious  to  do  away 
with  the  idea  that  there  was  any  special 
preference  given  to  the  Naval  depart- 
ment. He  should  like  to  know  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  re-organization  of 
the  department,  and  what  increase  was 
made  to  the  salaries  ? 

Sib  MASSEY  LOPES  said,  that  in 
the  Naval  Department  of  the  Admiralty 
the  first  class  clerks  were  to  get  an  in- 
crease in  their  salaries  from  £900  to 
£1,000,  and  were  for  the  future  to  be 
styled  principal  clerks,  being,  in  fact, 
the  Heads  of  Departments.  The  se- 
cond class  clerks  were  to  get  an  in- 
crease from  £550  to  £650,  and  were  to 
be  styled  first  class  clerks.  The  third 
class  clerks  were  to  get  an  increase  from 
£350  to  £420,  and  were  to  be  styled 
second  class  clerks.  This  classification 
was  adopted  from  that  of  the  Treasury 
and  other  principal  Government  Offices. 
There  was  a  distinct  promise  made  to 
the  secretariat  of  the  Naval  Department 
when  a  large  reduction  was  made  in 
the  Staff,  that  the  salaries  of  those  who 
remained  should  be  increased,  and  the 
Government  was  now  only  doing  justice 
in  fulfilling  that  promise.  In  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Admiralty  outside  the  Naval 
Departments,  the  difference  existing  be- 
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tween  their  salaries  and  those  of  the  War 
Department  was  reg^arded  as  a  grievance ; 
but  it  was  hoped  that  some  alteration 
would  be  made  which  would  prove 
satisfactory. 

Mb.  E.  J.  EEED  said,  he  did  not 
question  the  ability  of  the  Director  of 
Works,  who  was  a  very  able  man  and  a 
most  zealous  officer,  but  he  objected  to 
the  system  which  enabled  him  to  initiate 
his  scheme  for  docks. 

Mb.  G0£ST  observed  that  the  second- 
class  clerks,  whose  salaries  were  raised 
to  £650  a-year,  would  be  actually  in  a 
better  position  than  the  fiirst-class  clerks, 
in  whose  salaries  no  change  had  been 
made.  That  would  naturally  cause  dis- 
satisfaction, and  it  illustrated  the  incon- 
venience  of  dealing  piecemeal  with  the 
department. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  said,  that  when  he 
was  at  the  Admiralty,  it  had  alwa3rs  been 
the  custom  to  go  through  all  the  Esti- 
mates of  the  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance, 
who  had  no  power  to  expend  a  single 
shilling  until  they  had  been  examined 
and  approved  of.  He  believed  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hunt)  followed  the 
same  rule .  Als  to  the  Director  of  Works, 
he  had  when  in  office  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  proposal  that  he  should 
be  an  officer  in  the  Controller's  depart- 
ment, but  the  difficulty  was  that  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  duty  to  do  which  was  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  Controller's 
department.  It  was  quite  true,  as  had 
been  stated  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Civil 
Lord  of  theAdmiraHy(SirMa8sey  Lopes), 
that  when  a  reduction  was  made  in  the 
staff  of  the  Naval  department  a  promise 
was  given  to  the  clerks  who  remained 
that  their  salaries  should  be  increased.. 

Tote  agreed  to. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £210,230,  Iw 
granted  to  Her  Majeaty,  to  defray  the  Ezpenaas 
of  the  Coast  Guard  SCTvice,  Royal  Naval  Ee- 
serre,  and  Seamen  and  Marine  Fensionen  Se- 
scrve,  and  Boyal  Kaval  Artilleiy  Yolimteen, 
which  will  come  in  coone  of  payment  daring 
the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  Huch 
1877." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Ity lands.) 

Me.  hunt  hoped  the  Motion  would 
not  be  pressed,  as  he  believed  there  was 
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no  Amendment  proposed  to  the  Vote. 
He  wished  to  point  out  that  there  was 
an  important  Vote  before  them  which  it 
was  desirably  to  take  without  delay — 
namely,  Vote  10,  Section  2,  for  "Steam 
Machinery  and  Ships  built  by  Contract." 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  that  the  Ship- 
building Vote  was  the  most  important 
Vote  in  the  Estimates,  in  which  there 
was  an  increase  of  £500,000;  and,  there- 
fore, he  did  not  think  an  appeal  could  be 
made  to  hon.  Members  to  abstain  from 
discussing  it. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  said,  the  second  sec- 
tion. Vote  10,  might  be  taken  on  the 
full  understanding  that  full  opportunity 
should  be  given  for  full  discussion  on  the 
other  Votes. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  was  of  opinion  that 
that  could  not  be  done  without  involving 
assent  to  the  entire  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  E.  J.  EEED  said,  that  a  month 
must  be  lost  if  they  did  not  that  night 
take  Vote  10,  and  it  was  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  House  as  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  advance  the  public  service. 

Mb.  T.  BRASSEY  hoped  the  First 
liord  of  the  Admiralty  would  undertake 
to  bring  on  the  Estimates  at  a  reason- 
ably early  opportunity,  so  that  they  might 
not  have  to  discuss  those  important  ques- 
tions, as  was  sometimes  the  case,  at  the 
end  of  the  Session. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  thought  the  Com- 
mittee had  good  reason  for  protesting 
against  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed  through  the  action  of  the  Oto- 
vemmeut  in  being  called  upon  either  to 
vote,  without  debate,  an  increase  of,  as 
he  had  said,  £500,000  to  the  Estimates 
once  for  all,  or  to  be  exposed  to  the  re- 
proach of  interfering  with  the  public 
service.  They  were  asked  to  vote  the 
money  first  and  afterwards  to  discuss  the 
style  of  ships  to  be  built,  which  were  to 
be  ordered  at  once,  in  order  to  save  a 
month.  Many  hon.  Members  on  his  side 
of  the  House  felt  that  this  money  would 
be  better  spent  upon  ironclads  than  upon 
gunboats  and  corvettes. 

Mb.  HUNT  said,  he  had  understood 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Fontefract  wished  to  say  something 
about  the  Naval  Beserve  department, 
and  perhaps  the  Committee  would  not 
object  to  sit  a  little  longer  as  they  were 
going  to  have  a  holiday.  However,  he 
felt  me  force  of  what  had  been  said  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London,  and  he  should 


agree  not  to  go  on  with  Vote  10  if  the 
Committee  would  not  complain  if  he 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
ordering  six  more  river  gunboats  in  the 
meantime. 

Mb.  CHILDEES  said,  he  must  decline 
to  enter  upon  such  a  discussion  at  that 
hour.  What  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposed  would  not  be  objected  to. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  returned. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow, 
at  One  of  the  clock  ; 

Committee  also  report  Progpress;  to 
sit  again  upon  Monday  24th  April. 

HIGHWAYS  BILL. 
LEAVE.       FIBST  BEASIKO. 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  the  management  of 
Highways,  said,  its  main  object  was  to 
leave  the  management  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  various  local  bodies,  so  that 
they  might  adapt  it*  powers  to  the  wants 
of  the  various  localities,  while  at  the 
same  time  means  would  be  provided  for 
introducing,  as  far  as  possible,  a  uniform 
system  of  supervision  and  accounts. 
Power  was  also  given  in  the  Bill  to 
make  bye-laws  to  provide  for  a  great  deal 
that  was  now  done  imder  the  Turnpike 
Acts. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  inquired  if  the  Bill 
would  apply  to  South  Wales  ? 

Mb.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  said,  some 
of  the  provisions  would  apply  to  South 
Wales.  In  general  there  was  no  wish 
to  break  up  the  South  Wales  system, 
which  had  worked  very  well. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  ma- 
nasement  of  Highways,  ordertd  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Sclateb-Booth  and  Mr.  Sait. 

'Btiii.pretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  129.] 


POOB   LAW  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIRST  BEABINQ. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  fur- 
ther amendment  and  better  administra- 
tion of  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Eelief 
of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  said:  In  the 
year  1871  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
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inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  Scotland,  and  whether  any,  and 
what,    amendments    should    be    made 
therein.     There  were  referred  to  the 
Committee    the    Minutes   of   Evidence 
which  had  been  taken  by  Select  Com- 
mittees on    the    same    subject  in  the 
Sessions  of  1869  and  1870.    The  Com- 
mittee    presented    a     very     full    Re- 
port, containing  a   number   of  recom- 
mendations for  the  amendment  of  the 
Scottish  Poor  Law.    I  have  very  care- 
fully considered  these  recommendations, 
and  the  Bill  which  I  now  ask  leave  to  in- 
troduce gives  effect  to  the  larger  number 
of  them.   The  evidence  which  was  taken 
by  the  Committee  and  its  Report  were 
very^avourable  to  the  administration  of 
the  Board  of  Supei-vision  in  Scotland, 
and  proposed  to  confer  upon  them  more 
extensive  powers  than  they  now  possess, 
particularly  in    the    way   of  initiating 
proceedings  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts. 
The  Bill  accordingly  provides  for  greater 
powers  being  conferred  on  the  Board  of 
Supervision  in  several  particulars.    In 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  parochial 
boards,  after  very  careful  consideration 
I    have  not    seen    my    way  to    make 
quite  such  extensive  changes  as  were 
recommended  by  the  Select  Committee. 
In  regard  to  the  elected  members  of  every 
board,  I  propose  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  office  for  three  years,  one-third 
going  out  of  office  annually  by  rotation. 
That  is  the  only  change  that  I  propose  to 
make  in  regard  to  parochial  boards  in 
burghal   parishes.      In  regard  to  the 
parochial    boards    of    rural    parishes, 
where  the  number  of  owners  is  small, 
I  think  the  present  system  has  worked 
so  well  that  1  do  not  propose  any  fur- 
ther change  except  the  intooduction  into 
them  of  a  certain  number  of  the  larger 
tenants  without  the  necessity  of  election. 
In  rural  parishes,  where  the  number  of 
owners,  entitled,  as  such,  to  be  members 
of  the  board,  exceeds  30,  the  Bill  pro- 
poses considerable    alterations    in    the 
constitution  of  the  board  in  the  way  of 
limiting  the  number  of  members,  very 
much  in  the  way  recommended  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee.  It  is  proposed  that  in  all 
assessed  parishes  there  shall  be  a  com- 
pulsory classification.    In  regard  to  the 
37th  Section  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  the  Committee  recommended 
that  it  should  be  repealed,  and  the  rates 
imposed  upon  the  gross  valuation  as  ap- 
pearing on  the  Valuation  Boll.  I  believe 
that  change  will  be  very  convenient  for 

The  Lord  Advocate 


the  parochial  authorities,  and  the  Bill 
gives  effect  to  it.  The  Board  of  Super- 
vision will  have  the  power  in  sanctioning 
classifications  to  secure  that  the  assess- 
ments are  imposed  equitably  upon  diffe- 
rent classes  of  property.  In  regard  to 
settlement  the  Bill  proposes  two  changes 
— in  the  first  place,  correcting  what  is 
believed  to  have  been  an  unintentional 
enactment  in  the  Act  of  1845,  a  settle- 
ment by  five  years'  residence  will  not 
hereafter  be  lost  except  by  five  years' 
absence.  In  the  second  place,  where 
a  settlement  has  been  acquired  by  10 
years'  residence,  it  will  not  be  lost  except 
by  the  acquisition  of  another  settlement 
by  a  residence  in  another  parish  for  a 
similar  period.  Cases  relating  to  dis- 
puted settlement  will  be  made  com- 
Eetent  only  in  the  Sheriff  Court,  it 
eing  competent  to  state  a  special  case 
on  a  question  of  law  for  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  superannuation  out  of  the 
poor  rates  of  Poor  Law  officers  with  the 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Supervision. 
This  system  has  worked  well  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  tended  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  officers.  Each  parish  must  ap- 
point a  medical  officer,  removable  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Supervision.  The  .Bill  further  provides 
for  an  efficient  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
parochial  boards  by  auditors  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Supervision,  the  salaries 
of  theauditorsbeingpaidby  the  Treasury. 
The  Treasury  will  also  pay  one  haK  of 
the  total  amount  expended  in  salaries  to 
medical  officers,  and  in  providing  medi- 
cines, &o.,  for  the  poor  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  now  done  in  England  and 
Ireland.  These  are  the  leading  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  but  there  are  others 
of  minor  importance  which  I  need  not 
refer  to  at  present,  and  I  will  conelade 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill. 

Hotion  agreed  to. 

Bill  for  the  further  amendment  and  better 
administration  of  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  orderti  to  be 
brought  in  by  The  Lobd  Adtocati  and  Mr. 
Secretary  Ckoss. 

"SXUpretrnted,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  ISO.] 

TSEASTTBT   SOUCITOB  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  William  Henst  Skitb, 
I  Bill  to  incorporate  the  Solicitor  for  the  affain 
'  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  make  foitbpr 
,  provision  respecting  the  giant  of  the  adrnmis- 
i  tcKtion  of  the  ectatw  of  de«eaied  penou  for  tfa* 
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use  of  Her  Majesty,  ordered  to  te  brought  in  by 

Mr.  WiixiAM  Henrt  Smith,  Mr.  Chancelioh 

of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  AttohnbV  Gehbral. 

BiUjTrewnM,  and  read  the  first  time.  [fiilll28.] 

House  adjourned  at 
One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  1 1  th  April,  1876. 


MINTJTES/I— SwppLT — eoiuidered  in  Committee 
— Natt  Estimates  —  Seaolutiona  [April  10] 
reported. 


The  House  met  at  One  of  the  dock. 

PAELIAMENT— PEIVTLEGE— IREEGU- 
LAK  PETITIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  OALLAN,  having  on  the  Paper 
the  following  Notice — "  To  ask  the  hon. 
Memher  for  North  Warwickshire,  Whe- 
ther the  signature  affixed  to  the  Peti- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Monastic  and  Con- 
ventual Institutions  Bill,  from  Newark, 
Leicestershire,  has  been  affixed  by  him, 
or  by  any  person  authorised  on  his  be- 
half to  do  80  ;  and,  whether  the  alleged 
forged  signature  to  the  Petition  from 
Chatham,  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
disowned,  is  not  in  the  same  handwriting 
as  that  appended  to  the  Petition  from 
Newark  and  the  rejected  Petitions  irom 
Broadstairs,  Kensington,  and  Avebury  ? ' ' 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  With  reference  to 
the  Question  on  the  Paper,  of  which 
Notice  has  been  given  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dunddk,  I  have  to  point 
out  to  him  that  that  Question  applies 
specifically  to  a  Motion  of  which  he  has 
given  Notice,  and  which  stands  on  the 
Orders  as  to  the  Monastic  and  Conven- 
tuallnstitutions  Bill  (Chatham  Petition) ; 
and,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
House,  it  wotud  not  be  regular  to  anti- 
cipate by  a  Question  the  discussion  of  the 
Motion  of  which  Notice  has  been  given. 

Me.  CALLAN:  That  being  so,  I  beg 
to  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire the  Question  of  which  I  have 
given  Notice. 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  have  to  point  out 

to  the  hon.  Member  that  the  latter  part 

of  that  Question  is  out  of  Order,  as  it 

'  applies  to  the  Motion  of  which  the  hon. 

Member  has  given  Notice. 


Mb.  CALLAN :  I  will  leave  out  Chat- 
ham altogether. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  first  part  of  the 
Question  the  hon.  Member  is  entitled  to 
put ;  the  latter  part  is  out  of  Order. 

Mb.  CALLAN :  I  beg,  then,  to  put 
the  first  part  of  the  Question  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  :  What  do  you 
ask? 

Mb.  CALLAN :  I  have  to  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  whe- 
ther the  signature  affixed  to  the  Petition 
in  favour  of  the  Monastic  and  Conven- 
tual Institutions  Bill  from  Newark,  Lei- 
cestershire, has  been  affixed  by  him  or 
by  any  person  authorised  on  his  behalf 

to  do  BO  ? 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  :  Inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  explain 
the  circumstances  which  must  form  part 
of  my  answer  within  the  limits  assigned 
to  an  ordinary  Question  put  in  the  House, 
I  must  defer  that  answer  until  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House  has  been  moved. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  I  move  that  the 
House,  at  its  arising,  do  adjourn  until 
Monday,  the  24th  April. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE:  The  course  pur- 
sued by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk 
with  reference  to  the  Notice  he  has  given 
has  been  so  unusual  that  it  is  impossible 
I  could  fairly  answer  his  Question  un- 
less I  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  my 
part  in  the  transaction  to  which  the 
Question  refers.  It  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  that  on  Thursday 
last  you.  Sir,  called  my  attention  to  a 
Petition  from  Chatham  to  which  I  found 
my  signature,  or  what  purported  to  be 
my  name  though  it  was  mis-spelt,  had 
been  attached.  I  had  never  seen  that 
Petition,  but  finding  that  my  name  was 
mis-spelt  I  concluded  that  it  had  been 
improperly  attached  without  my  autho- 
rity, and  I  moved  that  the  Order  for  its 
reception  be  discharged  as  a  Question  of 
Privilege.  On  Friday  I  found  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  had  given 
Notice  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into 
my  conduct  with  respect  to  that  Petition. 
Everything  in  which  I  am  concerned 
with  these  Petitions  is  one  transaction ; 
and  when  the  hon.  Member  came  down 
and  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
three  similar  Petitions  to  which  my 
name  was  attached  as  a  Question  of  Pri- 
vilege, I  was  not  in  a  position  then  to 
say  whether  my  name  had  been  attached 
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to  the  Petitions  from  Broadstairs,  Ken- 
sington, and  Avebury  by  any  person 
having  my  authority. 

Mk.  speaker  :  I  have  •  already 
stated  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk 
that  putting  a  Question  anticipating  the 
discussion  on  a  Motion  fixed  for  con- 
sideration at  a  future  time  is  against  the 
practice  of  the  House.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  is  now  dis- 
cussing a  matter  relating  to  that  Motion, 
and  I  am  bound  to  lay  down  the  same 
rule  with  respect  to  him  as  with  regard 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk — that 
any  discussion  of  the  subject  of  a  Motion 
set  down  for  a  future  time  is  prema- 
ture and  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
House.       

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  :  I  bow,  Sir,  to 
your  decision ;  I  wished  you  to  judge 
whether  my  explanation  could  come 
within  the  Rule  which  you  have  laid 
down;  and  I  defer  my  remarks  until 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundalk  comes  on. 

LAND  TENURE    (IRELAND)    BILL— RE- 
SUMPTION  OF  THE  DEBATE. 

QTTESTION.      OBSEEVATIONS. 

Mb.  BUTT:  I  wish  to  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  of  asking  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head' of  the  Go- 
vernment a  question  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  in  reference  to  the  Land 
Tenure  (Ireland)  Bill.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  on  Wednesday  week  I 
moved  the  second  reading  of  that  Bill. 
The  discussion  went  on  tUl  about  half- 
past  5,  and  then  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Lon- 
donderry (Mr.  Law),  who  was  one  of 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  late  CK>Temment, 
moved  the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate, 
and  he  did  so  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
essential  that  the  Members  of  the  late 
Gt>vemment  should  be  enabled  to  state 
their  views  on  the  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment rose  and  said  it  was  perfectly  fair 
that  Members  of  the  late  Government 
should  have  such  an  opportunity,  and  he 
therefore  consented  to  the  Adjournment. 
I  certainly  understood  at  the  time  that 
his  consent  implied  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  by  a  day  being  afforded 
for  the  adjourned  debate  to  take  place. 
I  have  been  asked  why  I  do  not  fix  a 
day  myself;  but  on  looking  at  the  Order 
Book  I  find  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 

Mr.  Newdtgate 


for  me  to  find  a  day,  at  all  events,  liefore 
the  latter  end  of  July ;  and  I  think  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  am  not  asking 
too  much  when  I  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  give  me  some  assurance 
that  an  opportunity  shall  be  given  for 
the  adjourned  discussion.  I  am  aware 
that  the  state  of  Public  Business  will  not 
allow  of  a  day  being  given  for  some 
time ;  but  I  think  he  might  promise  as 
that  a  reasonably  early  day  should  be 
given.  The  question  is  one  that  is  ex- 
citing great  interest  in  Ireland.  Petitions 
from  corporate  bodies  and  from  Poor 
Law  Guardians  are  every  day  coming  to 
this  House  upon  the  subject,  and  even 
on  that  ground  it  is  desirable  that  the 
matter  should  be  speedily  settled.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Elcho)  has 
declared  the  measure  to  be  a  Bill  of  Con- 
fiscation ;  and  if  so,  the  sooner  the  House 
decides  on  the  question  and  declares  it 
to  be  so  the  better.  I  must,  therefore, 
press  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  give 
me  an  opportunity  for  resuming  the  dis- 
cussion at  a  convenient  period  before  the 
Session  closes. 

Mb.  DISRAELI:  I  think  the  infer- 
ence drawn  from  words  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  is  rather  a  wide  one. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case  are  these 
— When  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land under  the  late  Government  moved 
the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  it  was  16  minutes  to  6, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  virtually  impos- 
sible for  him  to  state  his  views  and  those 
of  his  late  Colleagues  upon  a  subject  the 
importance  of  which  1  never  denied  and 
am  not  now  denying.  But  at  that  time 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  stating  their  views,  and 
the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate  was  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  those  who  re- 
E resented  the  late  Government.  The 
on.  and  learned  Gentleman  must  know 
venr  well  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
Public  Business,  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  tamper  with  the  time  allotted 
to  the  Government  to  carry  those  mea- 
sures which  are  necessary.  Those  who 
represent  the  late  Administration,  how- 
ever, are  deeply  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  diey  who  wished  to  state 
their  views  upon  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman;  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that  Gentleman  on  the  front  bench 
opposite,  who  have  so  large  an  influence 
in  this  House,  and  who  are  supported 
always  by  so  many  Friends,  can  make 
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arrangements  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

Mb.  MEIjDON  :  On  the  Motion  for 
the  Adjournment  of  the  Debate  there 
was  no  opportunity  given  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Limerick  to 
state  his  view  of  the  subject.  The  mo- 
ment the  right  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Londonderry  sat  down  the  Prime 
Minister  got  up,  admitted  the  importance 
of  the  question,  and  consented  forthwith 
to  the  Adjournment.  The  question,  there- 
fore, retuly  stands  in  this  way  —  the 
Motion  for  the  Adjournment  was  made 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
on  this  side  of  the  House  and  consented 
to  by  the  Prime  Minister,  who  said  at 
the  time  that  it  was  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal. The  debate  was  therefore  ad- 
journed through  the  mutual  arrange- 
of  the  two  front  benches,  and  the  im- 
pression left  on  the  minds  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers here  supporting  the  Bill  was,  that 
another  opportunity  would  be  given  for 
renewing  the  discussion.  For  that  reason 
we  abstained  from  taking  the  vote  which 
we  might  then  have  taken.  I  think  the 
Prime  Minister  is  under  a  wrong  im- 
pression when  he  says  it  was  16  minutes 
to  6.  My  impression  is  that  the  Adjourn- 
ment of  the  Debate  was  moved  at  half- 
past  5  o'clock.  ["No,  no."]  At  aU 
events  there  woula  have  been  ample  time 
for  a  division :  but  we  were  thrown  off 
our  g^ard  by  the  two  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  arranged  the  Adjournment  of 
the  Debate. 

Sib  PATEICK  O'BEIEN:  This  ques- 
tion ought,  I  think,  to  be  put  on  a  much 
broader  basis  than  that  of  agreement 
and  disagreement  as  to  a  particular  day. 
Whatever  views  hon.  Members  may 
entertain  on  this  Bill,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  has  created  great  excitement 
among  the  people  of  Ireland.  Many 
hon.  Members  of  this  House  are  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and,  judging  by 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Elcho),  others  have  a  strong  antipathy 
to  it.  Putting  aside  all  question  as  to 
what  agreement  there  may  have  been, 
and  regarding  the  Bill  as  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  possible  interest  in  a  very 
lai^e  proportion  of  Her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, I  put  it  to  the  Government  whe- 
ther such  a  great  Imperial  question 
ottght  not  to  be  decided  by  the  House, 
and  not  left  floating  about  for  12  months 
creating  agitation  in  Ireland.  In  the 
interests  of  peace  in  that  country,  and 


for  the  sake  of  having  the  opinion  of 
this  Hoose  expressed  broadly  on  this 
question,  which  is  one  above  all  others 
demanding  the  attention  of  the  House, 
I  think  the  Government  ought  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  renewal  of  the 
discussion. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

House  at  rising  to  adjourn  till  Monday 
24tk  April. 

SUPPLY— REPORT. 

Besolutions  [April  10]  reported. 

THE  SUEZ  CANAL— MODIFICATION  OP 
THE  CANAL  DUES.- OBSERVATIONS. 

SiB  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  rose 
to  call  attention  to  the  negotiations  on 
this  subject  between  Colonel  Stokes  and 
M.  de  Lesseps.  He  said,  he  was  sorry 
that  by  some  oversight  of  the  printer  his 
Notice  did  not  appear  in  the  Paper  this 
morning.  It  was  desirable  that  some 
reference  should  be  made  to  this  question 
before  the  general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders at  Paris.  He  did  not  see  why  the 
Government  should  show  such  reticence 
on  the  subject.  The  nature  of  the  nego- 
tiations which  they  were  carrying  on  was 
known  in  every  Court  of  Europe,  and 
had  been  much  and  amply  discussed. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  teeret  de  PoUchinelle. 
There  were  times  during  negotiations 
between  the  Government  of  England 
and  a  foreig^n  Government  when  it  was 
advisable  to  maintain  great  reserve  in 
Parliament ;  but  in  this  case  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  negotiating  with  France, 
but  by  an  inferior,  though  able,  official, 
with  the  Chairman  of  a  limited  Company 
in  France,  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  Canal  of  which  we  were  nearly 
haK  owners.  Even  in  negotiations  with 
foreign  Powers  it  was  sometimes  desir- 
able that  the  voice  of  Parliament  should 
be  heard.  Before  the  Crimean  War  ap- 
peals were  constantly  made  to  Members 
not  to  bring  the  question  before  the 
House.  Before  the  Conspiracy  Bill 
Lord  Palmerston  constantly  asked  Mem- 
bers not  to  discuss  the  subject  in  Par- 
liament, and  that  question  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Lord  Palmerston' s  Go- 
vernment, which  he  hoped  would  not 
be  the  residt  in  the  present  instance. 
The  same  course  had  been  pursued 
during  the  negotiations  as  to  the  Alabama 
Claims,  and  the  result  had  been  one 
which  was  not  received  with  enthusiasm 
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ty  the  country.    The  Government  had 
allowed    their    subordinate    official    to 
make  arrangements  with  the  manager 
of  the  Canal  Company  which  would  be 
most  damaging   to  our   interests,   and 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing all  the  enthusiasm  excited  in  the 
country  by  the  purchase  of  the  Canal 
shares,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  right 
that  the  attention  of  the  House  should 
be  called  to  the  matter.    He  was  sure 
that  nothing  wotdd  be  said  in  this  House 
of  Franco  but  words  of  cordial  friend- 
ship and  of  neighbourly  sympathy,  with 
admiration,  and,  he  might  say,  grati- 
tude, to  M.  de  Lesseps  and  the  share- 
holders of  the  Canal  for  their  courage- 
ous   and    enterprising  spirit.      It   ap- 
peared that  those  arrangements  were 
— First,  that  M.  de  Lesseps  accepted 
the  decision  of  the  International  Com- 
mission which  met  at  Constantinople; 
secondly,  that  the  English  Gbvernment 
undertook  to  negotiate  for  the  gpradual 
diminution  of  the  surtax  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  franc  a-year  until  1884.    M.  de 
Lesseps    further    undertook    to    spend 
1,000,000  francs  a-year  for  30  years  on 
works  for  the  improvement  of  the  Canal ; 
and  he  withdrew  his  protest  against  the 
arrangements  of  the  International  Com- 
mission ;  and,  lastly,  we,  the  owners  of 
half  the  shares,  were  to  be  allowed  to 
have  three  directors  out  of  24  on  the 
Board  of  Direction.  Now,  he  would  ask, 
what  benefit  did  we  expect  to  derive 
from  M.  de  Lesseps  accepting  the  deci- 
sion of  the  International  Commission 
and  withdrawing  his  protests  ?     That 
decision  had  been  imposed  upon  M.  de 
Lesseps,  and  he  had  been  obliged  to 
accept  it.    Were  we  to  go  to  foreign 
countries  and  ask  them  to  allow  M.  de 
Lesseps  to  impose  his  terms  upon  them 
instead  of   those  of   the  International 
Commission  ?    M.  de  Lesseps  undertook 
to  spend  1,000,000  francs  on  the  Canal 
for  30  years.    Sir  Henry  Elliot,  how- 
ever,   on    the   high    authority    of    M. 
de    Lesseps   had   written    home    that 
40,000,000    of   francs    were    required 
for  repairs,  of  which  30,000,000  ought 
to  be  spent  immediately,  and  the  remain- 
ing 10,000,000  afterwards.   But  because 
M.  de  Lesseps  withdrew  his  protest  we 
were  to  allow  those  30,000,000  to  be 
spent  not  immediately,  but  in  the  course 
of  30  years,  and  not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  extra  10,000,000  francs  neces- 
sary for    the  completion  of  Port  Said. 

Sir  R.  Drvmmond  Wolff 


He  would  now  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  the  three  directors. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  having  these 
directors  at  all  ?  We  had  bought  shares, 
but  they  were  shares  which  would  bear 
no  dividend  for  the  next  20  years.    All 
that  we  could  receive  up  to  that  period 
for  these  shares  would  come  from  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt.    What,  meanwhile, 
would  we  have  to  do  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Canal  ?    All  that  was  ne- 
cessary was  for  the  Compemy  to  keep  up 
to  its  eahier  det  charges  ;  and  the  Viceroy 
had  engaged  to  see  that  they  did  so,  and 
had  a  comptroller  empowered  to  oony 
out  that  object.   How,  and  in  what  way, 
were  these  directors  to  assist  us  ?    The 
Company  could  do   nothing  in   secret. 
The  French  directors  only  carried  on  the 
Company  for  the  benefit  of  the  French 
shareholders,  and  they  were  not  likely 
to  do  anything  to  damage  the  CanaL 
But  our  three  directors  would  have  no 
influence  at  all  in  the  administration  of 
the  Canal.     He  did  not  know  that  they 
would  be  men  of  much  greater  ability 
than  the  other  directors ;  but  there  would 
be  opposed  to  them  no  fewer  than  21 
French  directors,  and  on  every  question 
in  which  our  views  diverged  from  those 
of  our  fellow-sharoholders  resulting  in 
a  division  we  should  only  have  three 
votes  as  against  these  21.    In  all  these 
cases  the   minority  would   necessarily 
be   bound    by   the    majority.      What 
were  these  three  so-called  directors  to 
represent?     Nothing  whatever  except 
shares  which  brought  no  dividend,  and 
to  see  that  arrangements  were  carried 
out  without  having  any  power  to  dis- 
charge this  duty.     Let  them  recollect 
what  the  real  position  was.    In  the  case 
of  all  limited  companies  all  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Board  were  reviewed 
by  the  general  meeting.     Well,  what 
power  would  we  have  at  a  general  meet- 
mg?    We  had  only  10  votes  out  of  he 
did  not  know  how  many  hupdred  votes 
of  the  Company.    Were  our  three  direc- 
tors to  see  that  the  30,000,000  of  francs 
were  properly  applied  ?  What  were  they 
to  do  that  under  the   circumstances  f 
The  Committee  of  Direction  consisted  of 
five  members.    He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther we  were  to  have  one  representative 
on  that  body.    They  had  powers  of  the 
widest   administration,  and    submitted 
their  plans  to  the  21  directors.    If  wo 
had  one  of  five  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Diieotioa  we  should  stiil  be  in* 
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minority  of  one  to  four  in  this  Com- 
mittee, of  one  to  6«ven  in  the  General 
Board,  and  without  any  force  what- 
ever at  the  general  meeting.  We  could 
not  bring  in  the  power  of  the  law 
without  the  consent  of  the  general 
meeting,  and  an  appeal  would  only 
lie  to  the  French  tribunals.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  letter  of  Sir  Daniel  Lange 
on  the  18th  of  April,  1871,  addressed 
to  Earl  GbanvUle,  in  which  he  stated 
that  M.  de  Lesseps  recoiled  with  aversion 
from  the  proposition  to  admit  British 
influence  into  the  management  of  the 
Oanal,  and  declared  that  he  never  would 
bo  a  party  to  transfer  its  control  from 
French  hands,  though  he  might  allow 
the  appearance  without  the  actual  pos- 
session of  power.  In  1871  the  French 
Company  were  prepared  to  give  us  a 
larger  number  of  directors,  out  now, 
after  purchasing  one-half  of  the  shares 
of  the  Canal,  after  spending  £4,000,000 
and  creating  an  excitement  over  aU 
Europe,  we  were  only  to  have  three  out 
of  24  directors.  Some  time  ag^  he 
gave  Notice  of  a  Motion  for  an  Address, 
with  the  view  of  inducing  some  step  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  for  placing 
the  Canal  under  international  control. 
That  he  felt  to  be  a  very  delicate  ques- 
tion ;  he  would,  therefore,  only  aUude 
to  it'  casually.  It  was  not  a  new  ques- 
tion. In  a  book  recently  published  by 
M.  de  Lesseps,  an  account  was  given  of 
a  conversation  he  held  some  time  ago 
with  Prince  Metternich,  in  which  that 
statesman  said  that  the  Yiceroy  of 
Egypt  would  place  himself  in  an  ex- 
cellent position  towards  Europe  by  pro- 
posing to  the  Allied  Powers  to  send 
Plenipotentiaries  to  Constantinople  to 
regelate  by  Convention  the  perpetual 
neutrality  of  the  Canal.  It  was  clear 
that  this  view  of  the  matter  was  adopted 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  long  be- 
fore they  entered  into  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  shares,  and  was  also 
adopted  by  M.  de  Lesseps  himself.  This 
question  of  the  desirability  of  maldng 
the  Canal  international  had  been  put 
forward  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1871 ; 
it  was  also  favoured  by  the  Italian 
Minister,  Visconti  Venosta,  and  by  Lord 
Derby  in  his  communication  to  M. 
D'Harcourt.  Yet  they  were  now  to  be 
satisfied,  after  the  purchase  of  these 
shares,  with  the  withdrawal  of  M.  de 
Lesseps's  protest  against  the  tariff  fixed 
by&e  International  Commissioners  at 


Constantinople,  and  the  offer  to  give 
three  directors  to  represent  two-fifths  of 
the  Canal  shares.  When  the  GJovem- 
ment  took  the  important  step  of  pur- 
chasing the  shares  in  November  last  the 
whole  country  supported  and  applauded 
them  ;  but  since  then  they  appeared  to 
have  been  intimidated  by  the  comments 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if,  on  a  question  of  foreign 
policy,  the  Conservative  Qt)vemment 
were  conducted  as  the  Conservative 
Party  had  been  when  they  were  in  a 
minority  in  that  House.  Having  taken 
that  great  step,  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  obtain  the  further  support  of  the 
country  and  the  concurrence  and  sym- 
pathy of  other  nations  if  they  would 
buy  out  the  other  shareholders  of  the 
Canal  and  render  it  a  great  international 
highway.  But  if  they  chose  to  listen  to 
the  tremulous  advice  of  weak-kneed 
counsellors  they  would  turn  what  had 
been  a  great  political  success  into  a 
mere  financial  complication. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  always  listen  with  pleasure  to 
any  remarks  that  may  fall  from  my  hon. 
Friend  who  has  just  sat  down.  There  is 
no  man  who  has  given  more  attention  to 
this  question,  and  we  know  that  he  has 
adopted  views  with  regard  to  it  which  he 
expounds  with  very  great  ability,  and  that 
he  enters  upon  all  matters  connected  with 
it  with  a  spirit  of  patriotic  fervour,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  success  of  that  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  modem  times.  There- 
fore, we  listen  with  very  great  interest 
to  anything  that  falls  from  him  on  the 
subject,  and  I  certainly  cannot  at  all 
complain  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  speech  which  my  hon.  Friend  has 
made  to-day.  I  regret  that  it  has  been 
my  duty  more  than  once  to  ask  my  hon. 
Friend  not  to  bring  forward  some  part 
of  this  question  at  present,  and  I  still 
regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power,  con- 
sistently with  what  I  feel  to  be  my  duty, 
to  follow  him  into  the  discussion  to 
which  he  invites  us,  although  I  may 
assure  him  that  what  he  has  said  has 
our  attention,  and  will  certainly  be  care- 
fully considered.  I  think  he  has  a  little 
exaggerated  some  of  the  matters  to 
which  he  has  referred;  but  I  am  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  him  in  principle 
in  other  points  with  regard  to  the  future 
management  of  the  Canal.  The  negotia- 
tions, as  my  hon.  Friond  Mils  them, 
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between    Ciolonel    Stokes    and   M.    de 
Lesaeps  reBpecting  the  representation  of 
Britisli  interests  upon  the  Direction  of 
the  Canal  were  spoken  of  by  my  hon. 
Friend  upon  information  which,  as  he 
truly  said,   was    derived  from  outside 
authorities.  [Sir  H.  Dkxjmmond  Wolff  : 
I  beg  pardon ;    you  yourself  told  us 
of  the  three  directors.]    Yes ;  but  my 
hon.    Friend  has  used  the  expression 
"  teereti  de  PoliehinelU,"  secrets  known 
to  all  the  world.    Yet  my  hon.  Friend 
himself  was  not  and  could  not  be  fully 
informed  upon   this   subject,    because, 
after  all,  this  is  not  a  matter  in  which 
Colonel  Stokes  and  M.  de  Lesseps  can 
settle  anything.     They  may  usefully  dis- 
cuss— as  they  have  discussed — arrange- 
ments which  might  or  might  not   be 
ultimately  adopted;  but  it  does  not  lie 
with  those  two  distinguished  gentlemen 
to  enter  into  arrangements  that  should 
be  in  the  nature  of  even  preliminary 
binding  engagements.    It  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  various  important 
persons  consulted.      For  example,   no 
alteration  can  be  made  in  the  statutes 
of  the  Company  without  the  consent  of 
the  Khedive.     Then  it  is  necessary  also, 
with  regard  to  some  parts  of  this  ar- 
rangement,  that  we  should  have    the 
consent  of  the  Forte ;  and  with  regard 
to    others,  that    we   should    have    the 
consent  of  the  maritime  Powers  inter- 
ested in  the  navigation  of  the  Canal — 
Powers  which  were  all,  I  think,  or  most 
of  them,  represented  at  the  Conference  of 
Constantinople,  and  who,  in  regard  to 
this  question,  are  more  or  less  interested. 
It  is  impossible  for  us,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  enter  into  discussion,  because 
we  have  not  as  yet  carried  the  corre- 
spondence to  its  legitimate  and  natural 
end.    As  to  the  question  of  the  surtax, 
add  the  proposal  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  on 
behalf  of  the  Company,  to  withdraw  his 
opposition  or  protest  against  the  decision 
come  to   at   Constantinople,  we  are  in 
communication    with    foreign    Powers. 
My  hon.   Friend  speaks  as  though    in 
this   matter    the    proposals   to   modify 
the  surtax  and  to  ask  M.  de  Lesseps 
to  withdraw  his  protest  had  their  rise  in 
the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares ;' 
but  that  is  not  the  case,  for  these  matters 
were  going  on  long  before  the  purchase 
of  the  shares  was  thought  of,  and  when 
the  proper  time  comes  the  reasons  for  re- 
opening the  question  whether  the  ar- 
rangements   made    at     Constantinople 

27i»  ChanetUor  of  the  Exchegwr 


should  be  modified  will  be  stated  to  the 
House.   But  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
discuss  these  matters  without  having  the 
Correspondence  and  the  Papers  before 
us ;  and  while  it  is  reasonable,  and  per- 
haps advantageous,  that  my  hon.  Friend 
should  state  his  views,  we  feel  that  it 
would  be  wrong  and  injudicious  that  we 
should  follow  hinv  into  a  discussion  of 
these  points  in  the  present  state  of  the 
information  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.     I   win  only  say,    as  to  there 
being  only  three  directors,  I  think  my 
hon.  Friend   a  little  too  hastily  assumes 
that  there  will  be  21  directors  on  the  one 
side,  and  three  directors — should  that  be 
the  arrangement,  which,  however,  is  not 
settled — on  the    other,    always   voting 
against  the  21.     I  do  not  think  that  is 
by  any  means  to  be  always  anticipated. ; 
and  I  will  remind  my  hon.  Friend  that 
in  the  original  constitution  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company  the  intention  was  that 
the  number  of  directors  should  be  S2, 
the  object  assigned  being    that    there 
should  be  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent nationalities  who  were  interested  in 
the  Canal.    Inasmuch,  however,  as  no 
nationalities  claimed  representation,  the 
number  was  reduced  to  21 ;   and  this 
proposal  is  partially  in  the  direction  of  a 
return  to  the  proposal  for  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Company.     I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the 
subject.     For  my  part,  I  have  always 
said,   and  I  feel  now  as  I  did  at  the 
beginning,  that  it  is  of  comparatively 
little  importance  what  the  particular  re- 
presentation of  England  should  be  upon 
the  Direction  of  the  Canal.    I  believe 
that  the  g^eat  importance  of  the  step 
that  was  taken  when  we  purchased  the 
Suez  Canal  shares  was  wholly  irrespective 
of  any  of  these  minor  arrangements.     I 
believe  that  at  the  moment  when  we 
agreed  to  purchase    these  shares    the 
affairs  of  Fgypt  were  in  such  a  position 
that  the  great  property,  in  the  main- 
tenance   of    which    England    and   the 
civilized  world  had  so  large  an  interest, 
was,  to  &  certain  extent,  in   dang^  of 
being  sacrificed,  or  of  falling  into  hands 
in  which  it  might  have  been  inconvenient 
that  it  should  remain.    I  believe  that  in 
stepping  in  and  purchasing  these  shares 
at  that  time  we  did  what  was  a  very  im- 
portant act  for  the  benefit  of  those  in- 
terests. The  other  arrangements,  though 
they  are  very  important,  are  yet  entirely 
subsidiary;  and  when  the  proper  tim 
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oomes  for  discussion,  we  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  we  have  not  overlooked  making 
these  subsidiary  arrangements  in  such  a 
way  as  shall  be  for  the  advantage  of  this 
country. 

Ms.  GOSOHEN  said,  he  thought  the 
House  would  feel  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  in  a  difficult  position 
when  called  upon  to  discuss  this  subject 
before  the  Correspondence  was  before 
them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  pos- 
sibly might  be  the  only  opportunity 
when  the  House  of  Commons  would  be 
able  to  discuss  the  points  to  which  the 
hen.  Member  for  Christchurch  had  called 
attention  before  the  matter  was  so  far 
advanced  that  discussion  would  be  futile. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  position 
that  the  House  could  not  discuss  what 
was  to  be  the  nature  of  the  arrangements 
entered  into,  and  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment had  once  committed  themselves  to 
these  arrangements  it  would  be  too  late 
for  discussion ;  at  all  events,  the  House 
would  be  unable  to  alter  those  arrange- 
ments. He  hoped  it  would  be  under- 
stood wherever  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Christchurch  was  read  that 
this  important  question  had  unfortu- 
nately been  brought  on  without  Notice, 
owing  to  an  error  of  the  printer,  and 
when  very  few  of  the  Members  who 
took  a  particular  interest  in  it  were  pre- 
sent. The  occasion,  therefore,  could  not 
be  regarded  as  in  any  way  an  adequate 
one  for  discussion.  For  instance,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Shoreham  (Mr.  Stephen  Cave)  was  not 
in  his  place.  Whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  knew  that  this  subject  was 
coming  on  or  not  he  was,  of  course, 
unable  to  say ;  but  the  House  had  not 
got  the  advantage  of  his  presence,  while 
the  Government  possibly  had  got  the 
advantage  of  his  absence  in  this  debate. 
He  made  these  observations  in  order 
that,  if  little  were  said  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House  upon  this  important 
question,  it  might  not  be  supposed  that 
there  was  little  to  be  said,  the  real 
reason  being  that  the  occasion  was  un- 
expected. Had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  probably  have  encouraged 
many  hon.  Members  to  state  their  views. 
Erom  what  had  passed,  he  gathered  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  not 
so  wedded  to  the  arrangement  respecting 
the  three  directors  as  appeared  probable 
upon  a  former  occasion.  The  speech  of  the 
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hon.  Member  for  Christchurch  certainly 
offered  many  strong  arguments  against 
that  arrangement.  He  had  especially 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
words  of  M.  de  Lesseps  on  a  former 
occasion,  to  the  effect  that  M.  de  Lesseps 
hoped  to  have  the  presence  of  English 
directors  on  the  Direction,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  an  appearance  of  repre- 
sentation, while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  powerless  for  any  practical  purpose. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  it 
was  not  always  to  be  expected  that  the 
three  directors  would  be  on  the  one  side 
and  the  21  on  the  other  side.  Nobody 
imagined  that  such  would  always  be  the 
division.  No  doubt  there  might  be  many 
matters  of  routine  and  of  comparatively 
trivial  importance  when  the  CouncU 
might  be  pretty  equaUy  divided.  But  if 
he  understood  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Christchurch  aright,  it  was 
on  the  important  questions,  and  where 
the  interests  of  this  country  were  most 
involved,  that  we  should  find  ourselves 
in  a  minority  of  three,  ag^nst  a  majority 
of  21.  How  different  would  have  been 
the  position  had  the  nationalities  been 
represented  in  a  Direction  of  32  !  There 
would  then  have  been  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  directors  who  were  not 
French,  and  who  upon  certain  occasions 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  nationalities 
might  have  been  found  voting  together. 
He  did  not,  however,  understand  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say  that 
the  scheme  for  the  representation  of  the 
nationalities  was  likely  to  be  carried  out, 
80  that  the  English  directors  must  be 
regarded  as essentiaUyminoritymembers. 
Apparently  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer attributed  little  importance  to  the 
presence  of  these  directors  in  the  Council, 
and  relied  upon  the  general  influence  of 
this  country  arising  out  of  our  interest 
in  the  Can^  rather  than  upon  represen- 
tation. In  fact,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man applied  to  the  English  directors  the 
same  argument  which  he  used  to  defend 
the  absence  of  our  voting  power  as  share- 
holders in  the  Canal.  In  what  way  were 
the  three  directors  to  represent  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  a  French  Com- 
pany, under  French  law,  and  in  a  French 
city?  These  English  directors  would  not 
be  in  the  position  of  ordinary  directors 
acting  upon  their  own  responsibility,  but 
would  be  nominees  of  the  Government, 
having  to  consider  what  the  views  of  the 
Government  would  be.  The  Government 
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might  find  itself  committed  in  a  manner 
which  it  would  regret,  even  by  directors 
in  whom  they  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, and  who  were  able  men.  As  he 
understood  that  it  was  by  no  means  a 
foregone  conclusion,  he  had  thought  it 
right  to  state  what  had  occurred  to  him 
on  the  subject  at  a  moment's  notice.  He 
understood  that  the  negotiations  were 
still  in  progress,  and  that  therefore  any 
objections  that  might  be  taken  to  such 
portions  of  the  scheme  would  still  receive 
the  attentive  consideration  of  the  Go> 
vemment. 

Me.  BAILLIE  COCHEANE,  pointing 
out  the  impossibility  of  discussing  so 
important  a  matter  brought  forward  in 
this  way  without  Notice,  remarked  that 
not  a  word  about  the  matter  appeared  in 
the  Notice  Paper,  and  they  did  not  even 
know  what  the  terms  of  the  Motion 
were.  This  matter  was  connected  with 
the  whole  Egyptian  question,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  shares  was  considered  to 
be  an  outward  sign  of  the  great  interest 
which  we  took  in  Egypt  and  a  determi- 
nation to  maintain  English  influence  in 
Egypt.  He  therefore  very  much  re- 
gretted that  this  subject  was  being 
brought  forward  now.  He  had  no 
papers  with  him,  and  was  not  aware  the 
subject  was  coming  on,  and  therefore  he 
thought  the  less  they  discussed  it  the 
better  at  present.  He  suggested  that 
they  should  wait  until  the  Government 
could  give  the  House  fuller  information, 
and  then  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  country  would  be  called  to  the 
subject. 

Sm  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  House  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  this  question,  because 
they  had  not  sufiicient  information.  But 
what  he  rose  for  principally  was  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  that  this  matter 
was  not  to  be  taken  up  in  connection 
with  Egyptian  finances  in  their  present 
insolvent  state.  He  felt  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  trust  to  the  discretion 
and  patriotic  zeal  of  the  Government  in 
this  matter.  'The  House  and  the  coun- 
try had  been  very  much  startled  by  the 
declaration  made  one  evening  by  the 
Prime  Minister  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  prepared  to  consider  the 
appointment  of  a  Commissioner  to  re- 
ceive the  Egyptian  Eevenaes  and  to  pay 
the  Egyptian  creditors.  But  they  were 
greatly  relieved  by  the  statement  of  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  other 
night  that  there  was  no  such  intention 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Whoever  took  up  Egypt  in  a 
financial  point  of  view  would  eventu- 
ally bum  their  fingers ;  and  the  best  ad- 
vice he  could  give  to  the  Khedive  was, 
without  further  assistance,  to  declare  an 
honest  dividend  among  his  creditors. 

SiK  GEOEGE  ELLIOT  said,  that  he 
had  several  times  inspected  the  Suez 
Canal  since  it  had  been  constructed  and 
opened,  and  he  could  bear  his  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  last  January, 
when  he  went  through  it  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  it  was  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. He  believed  it  would  be  totally 
unnecessary  that  90,000,000  francs 
should  be  expended  on  it,  and  he  also 
believed  that  we  had  got  a  really  g^ood 
substantial  property  in  the  Canal  for  the 
£4,000,000  we  had  paid.  That  was  as- 
sured, because  every  year  the  income  of 
the  Canal  had  been  increasing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  and  he  estimated  that  at  the 
end  of  the  19  years,  when  the  property 
would  come  into  our  hands,  the 
£4,000,000  we  had  pidd  would  be  worth 
£8,000,000  to  the  country.  Indeed,  he 
had  no  doubt  of  it.  With  reference  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Canal,  many 
engineers  with  whom  he  had  spoken 
were  of  opinion  that  the  expenditure 
for  that  purpose  would  be  less  than  had 
been  estimated.  At  the  Port  Sa'id  end 
it  might  be  entered  at  any  tide  and  in 
any  weather ;  but  near  the  Damietta 
mouth  of  the  Nile  it  was  constantly 
silting  up,  and  required  attention,  and 
dredging,  which  was  expensive.  We 
could,  he  believed,  keep  it  in  perfect 
order  for  lees  than  £1,000  a  mile,  or 
£90,000  a-year.  Many  contended  Uiat 
the  Canal  ought  to  be  doubled.  But  he 
was  not  of  that  opinion.  Half  of  it  was 
already  doubled,  where  ships  could  pass 
the  whole  length,  and  there  were  sidings 
in  other  parts,  where  ships  could  paas 
also.  Therefore,  to  go  to  the  enormous 
expense  of  having  the  Canal  doubled 
would  not  be  warranted.  A  very  slight 
expenditure  would  enable  the  Canal  to 
do  double  the  work,  and  the  amount  of 
the  expenditure  last  year  was  nearly 
£1,250,000.  He  thought  it  almost  am 
act  of  grace  to  g^ve  us  three  directors. 
If  we  were  not  satisfied  our  only  remedy 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  joint 
stock  company,  to  g^  into  the  market 
and  buy  up  the  remaiaing  ihares,  and 
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BO  get  control  of  the  oomoern.  He  sboald 
be  glad  if  he  could  impress  on  the  GF07 
vernment  the  im|K>rtanoe  of  the  idea  of 
carrying  out  their  purchases  still  fur- 
ther while  there  were  shares  BtUl  in  the 
market.  He  strongly  recommended  that 
the  15  per  cent  Founders'  shares  should 
be  purchased  from  the  Khedive,  and 
these  would  entitle  them  to  speak  at  the 
Board  much  more  effectually  than  the 
three  directors.  This  was  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  give  it  favourable 
consideration. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
was  one  of  the  few  who,  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  had  from  the  first  cordially 
approved  the  purchase  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  these  Canal  shares.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  stated  that 
it  would  be  necessary  before  the  ar- 
rangement as  to  the  tluree  places  in  the 
Direction  was  finally  concluded  to  con- 
sult the  Khedive  and  the  Porte  and  the 
other  Powers  interested  in  the  Canal. 
He  wished  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  added  that  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  consult  Parliament,  otherwise  they 
would  be  introducing  an  entirely  new 
principle  into  English  politics.  The 
question  of  the  neutralization  of  the 
Canal  had  been  mooted.  He  wished 
most  earnestly  to  protest  —  and  from 
private  conversations  he  knew  that  many 
hon.  Members  agreed  with  him — against 
any  future  neutralization  of  this  Canal, 
because  it  appeared  to  him  that  this 
would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  step 
the  Government  had  taken  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  shares.  He  was  sure  that 
there  would  be  the  warmest  opposition 
in  this  country  to  the  neutralization,  be- 
cause that  would  be  virtually  resigning 
to  the  small  foreign  Powers  a  portion  of 
the  authority  which  we  ought  to  exercise. 

Mb.  BECKETT-DEN180N  said,  he 
had  been  anxious  that  on  that  occasion 
no  indication  of  opinion  should  be  given 
with  reference  to  the  general  finances  of 
Egypt.  It  was  not  for  them  to  express 
any  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  wished 
to  know  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  Parliament  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  again  discussing  the  project  of  ma- 
nagement and  administration  before  the 
general  meeting  of  the  Canal  sharehold- 
ers, which  he  understood  would  be  held 
on  the  10th  of  May  ?  It  wotdd  be  a 
satisfaction  to  know  whether  the  voice 


of  Parliament  oould  be  made  known  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  practical  re- 
sults in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Canal. 

Me.  BOUEKE  said,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  was  precluded  by  the  Sules  of 
the  House  from  answering  the  question ; 
but  if  his  hon.  Friend  would  give  "No- 
tice of  his  Question  after  Easter,  he 
hoped  the  Government  would  be  in  a 
position  to  furnish  him  with  a  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

Houie  adjonmed  at  a  quarter  before 

Three  o'clock  till  Monday 

24th  April. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  24M  April,  1876. 

MINUTES.]  —  PoBHC  Baw  —  Suolution  in 
Oommitttt —  Ordtred  —  First  Reading  —  Pier 
and  Harbour  Orders  Confirmation  (Aid- 
borough,  &c.)  *  [131]. 

Second  Seeding — Treasury  Solicitor  •  [128]; 
House  Occupiers  Disqualification  Bemoval 
[29],  debate  further  adjourned. 

Committee — Merchant  Shipping  [49] — &.T. ;  Of« 
fences  against  the  Person  [ll — b.p. 

Committee  —  Report  —  Local  Government  Pro- 
visional  Orders  (No.  2)*  [122];  Local  Go- 
vernment PrDvimonal  Orders  (No.  3)  •  [12S]. 

THE  EOYAL  TITLES  BILL— THE  PRO- 
CLAMATION .— QTTESTION. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether  he  will  aflFord 
any  facilities  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Motion  of  which  Notice  has  already  been 
given,  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  in 
reference  to  the  Eoyal  Titles  BiU  before 
the  Proclamation  is  issued  which  will 
give  efiPect  to  that  Bill  ? 

Me.  DISEAELI  :  Sir,  there  are  five 
working  Parliamentary  days  in  the  week, 
three  of  which  belong  to  the  House 
generally,  and  two  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  On  these  two  days  we 
have  mainly  to  depend  for  carrying  on 
the  whole  Business  of  the  Session.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  asks  me  to  give  up  one 
of  those  two  days  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  bring  on  a  Motion  with  reference  to  the 
Eoyal  Titles  Bill.  I  must  remind  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  according  to  the 
spirit  of  our  Eules  and  Orders  that  Mo- 
tion could  not  be  broujiht  on,  because  it 
is  really  a  repetition  of  a  question  which 
the  House  has  already  decided.    I  am 
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aware  that  bysome  technical  management 
the  question  might  perhaps  be  again  dis- 
cussed ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  wHl 
remember  that  before  the  second  reading 
of  the  Titles  Bill  vas  moved  I  informed 
the  House  of  the  title  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  intended  to  ad- 
vise Her  Majesty  to  assume ;  and  as  all 
the  discussions  and  divisions  in  this 
House  were  taken  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  these  details,  I  certainly  should  hesi- 
tate a  great  deal,  under  any  circum- 
stances, before  I  should  feel  myself 
bound  or  justified  with  due  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Public  Business  to 
mye  any  day  to  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  may,  perhaps,  jus- 
tify the  course  he  is  taking,  for  the 
moment,  by  referring  to  what  occurred 
before  we  adjourned  for  the  holidays. 
It  is  very  true,  under  the  circumstances 
which  then  existed,  I  had  wished  to  fa- 
cilitate the  discussion  of  his  Motion.  The 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  a 
Motion  of  Censure.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  I  therefore  felt,  whatever 
objections  might  be  urged  against  the 
general  expediency  of  further  discussion, 
it  was  my  duty  to  meet  the  Motion  im- 
mediately; and  I  made  arrangements, 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  do  so.  That  arrangement  was 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Hackney,  for  he 
himself  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction. 
I  remember  he  thanked  me,  and  thanks 
from  that  quarter  are  so  rare  that  I  can- 
not but  remember  how  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber acknowledged  the  promptitude  with 
which  I  had  met  his  wishes.  There 
was  a  day  allotted  for  the  discussion ; 
that  day,  however,  for  causes  I  am  un- 
acquainted with,  was  not  eventually 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. I  must  say,  therefore,  looking  to 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  looking  to 
the  time  which  has  elapsed,  remember- 
ing that  the  question  has  been  already 
decided,  I  should  not  feel  justified  in 
interfering  with  the  progress  of  Public 
Business  in  allotting  another  day  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman. 

Me.  FAWCETT:  In  consequence  of 
the  answer  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Prime  Minister — an  answer  not  say- 
ing anything  as  to  the  time  fixed  for  the 
issuing  of  the  Proclamation — I  beg  to 
say  that,  any  day  at  my  disposal  not 
being  in  time  before  the  Proclamation  is 
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issued,  I  shall  alter  the  terms  of  my 
Motion  so  as  to  make  it  more  distinctly 
a  question  affecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Government.  I  will  move  a  Besolutioii 
to  the  following  effect : — 

"That  this  House  diaapprovea  the  advice 
which,  as  announced  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
will  he  given  to  Her  Majesty  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  assume  the  title  of  Empress  of 
India;" 

and  I  will  ask  the  Prime  Minister  to- 
morrow,  Whether  he  will  give  a  day  for 
the  discussion  of  my  Motion  before  the 
Proclamation  is  issued  which  will  give 
effect  to  the  Bill? 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM— SALARIES. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  W.  M.  TOEEENS  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  What  steps 
Her  Majesty's  Government  proposes  to 
take  with  respect  to  the  observation  in 
the  Second  Iteport  of  the  Civil  Service 
Inquiry  Commission,  that  the  salaries  of 
the  Staff  appointments  in  the  Britiah 
Museum  "  appear  to  be  small  with  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
work  to  be  discharged;"  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  opinion  expressed  by.  the 
Commission  that  the  Institution  "  should 
be  organized  in  such  a  manner  and  with 
such  a  scale  of  remuneration  as  would 
attract  to  it  men  of  high  literary,  artistic, 
and  scientific  culture?" 

Me.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
that  owing  to  the  prolonged  considera- 
tion of  the  First  Eeport  of  the  Civil 
Service  Inquiry  Commission  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Gt)vemment  had  not  yet  been 
given  to  the  Second  Report,  nor  had 
it  yet  been  officially  communicated  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  He 
was  therefore  unable  to  say  at  present 
what  steps  would  be  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  mentioned  in  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  further 
than  that  the  matter  would  be  duly  con- 
sidered. 

CRIMINAL  LAW— QUARTER   SESSIONS 
—JURIES'  SUMMONS.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  NAGHTEN  asked  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  If  he  can  devise  some 
means  whereby,  when  there  are  no  pri- 
soners for  trial  at  Quarter  Sessions,  as 
was  the  case  at  the  City  Sessions  at 
Winchester  this  month,  the  mayor  may 
counter-order  the  summonses  to  jurymen 
to  prevent  their  being  called  away  trtaa 
their  avocations  for  no  purpose? 
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The  attorney  GENEEAL,  in 
reply,  said,  the  occurrence  of  the  circum- 
Btance  mentioned  in  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  was  very  rare, 
and  he  could  not  devise  any  means  of 
accomplishing  the  object,  except  by  re- 
sorting to  legislation;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  was  a  matter  on  which  it  was 
necessary  to  legislate. 

INDIA— MALAY  PENINSULA— THE 
STATE  OF  PEKAK.— QUESTION. 

Me.  ERNEST  NOEL  asked  the 
Tinder  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  Proclamation  issued  by  Sir 
WUliam  Jervois  last  year  ordering  the 
affairs  of  the  Independent  Malay  State 
of  Perak  to  be  administered  by  Commis- 
sioners in  the  Queen's  name,  has  been 
approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
and,  when  the  Papers  on  the  subject  of 
our  dealings  with  the  States  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  in  continuation  of  the 
Correspondence  presented  to  Parliament 
in  July  1874,  will  be  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mb.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
Papers  on  the  subject  would  be  laid  on 
the  Table  in  a  few  days  by  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  aU  the 
information  the  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
for  would  be  found  in  them.  It  would 
be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  an  An- 
swer to  a  Question  to  give  all  the  infor- 
mation he  asked. 


OWNEBS    OF   LAND   (ENGLAND)— THE 
NEW  "  DOOMSDAY  BOOK."— QUESTION. 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, If  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  numerous  errors  and  mistakes  con- 
tained in  the  "Return  of  Owners  of 
Land,  England ; "  and,  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  take 
steps  with  a  view  to  make  the  necessary 
corrections  in  such  Return  ? 

Mb,  SOLATER-BOOTH  (for  Mr. 
AsshztoitCboss),  in  reply,  said,  that  since 
the  Return  in  question  had  been  pre- 
sented, the  attention  of  his  Department 
had  been  called  officially  to  some  inac- 
curacies —  not  a  great  number  —  con- 
tained in  it,  and  they  had  been  carefully 
noted,  in  case  it  should  hereafter  seem 
expedient  to  issue  a  supplementary  Re- 
turn ;  but  at  present  there  was  no  such 
intention.    It  would  be  found,  on  refer- 


ence to  the  introductory  remarks  with 
which  the  Return  was  prefaced,  that 
some  such  inaccuracies  were  anticipated 
as  inevitable,  regard  being  had  to  the 
state  of  the  present  valuation  lists  from 
which  it  was  compiled. 

POLLUTION  OF   RIVEES— THAMES 
WATER.- QUESTION. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether,  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  any  measure  will  be 
introduced  which  will  prevent  towns  from 
pouring  their  sewage  into  the  Thames 
above  the  point  at  which  the  supply  of 
water  to  London  for  drinking  purposes 
is  drawn  ? 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  (for  Mr. 
AssHETON  Cboss),  in  reply,  said,  there 
was  no  intention  of  bringing  in  any  Bill 
having  the  special  object  indicated  in 
the  Question,  but  a  Pollution  of  Rivers 
BiU  was  in  preparation,  as  the  hon.  Baro- 
net and  the  House  were  already  aware. 
The  Thames  Conservancy  Act,  passed 
some  years  ago,  provided  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  that  river,  so  far  as  sewage 
was  concerned,  by  the  agency  of  the 
Conservators,  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended up  to  Cricklade.  They  had  ex- 
ercised their  powers  and  put  pressure 
on  the  authorities  with  useful,  though, 
necessarily,  with  slow,  results,  and  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  sanctioned 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money 
by  the  local  authorities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  works  having  for  their  object  the 
purification  of  the  river.  Out  of  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  towns  between  Cricklade  and 
Hampton,  the  following  of  the  more  im- 
portant cases  might  be  specified  : — At 
Oxford,  upwards  of  £100,000  was  being 
expended;  at  Abingdon,  £20,000;  at 
Reading,  £150,000;  at  Eton,  where  he 
believed  the  works  were  complete  and 
in  operation,  £25,000 ;  at  Windsor, 
£30,000.  Most  of  the  works  in  these 
instances  were  in  a  forward  state — some, 
he  believed,  completed,  or  approaching 
completion. 

CONSOLIDATION   OP  CUSTOMS    ACTS. 

QTTESTION. 

Mb.  monk  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  complaiilts  from  the 
mercantile  oommimity,  as  well  as  from 
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Customs  House  officers,  as  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascertaining  the  existing  state 
of  the  Law  as  contained  in  the  Customs 
Acts  which  had  been  passed  since  the 
Consolidation  Act  of  1853;  and,  if  so, 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
consider  the  expediency  of  introducing  a 
Customs  Acts  Consolidation  Bill  during 
the  present  Session  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  thi  EXCHE- 
QUEB,  in  reply,  said,  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  difficulty  in  question, 
and  he  thought  it  could  not  be  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  much  inconvenience  had 
been  felt,  because,  since  the  passing  of 
the  Consolidation  Act,  there  had  been 
60  Acts  which  directly  or  indirectly 
affected  the  Customs,  some  of  which  had 
since  been  either  wholly  or  partially  re- 
pealed. A  Bill  had  been  prepared  for 
consolidating  the  Customs'  laws,  and  he 
hoped  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
would  be  able  to  introduce  it  in  the 
present  Session.  It  would  be  a  formid- 
able Bill ;  and,  considering  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
he  hoped  the  House  might  be  disposed 
to  pass  it,  as  a  Consoli(ution  Bill,  with 
reasonable  despatch. 

POST  OFFICE— POSTAL  TELEGRAPH 
WIRES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDEBSON  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  If  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  letter  in  "  The  Times  "  lately; 
in  which  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
stated  that  suspended  telegraph  wires 
were  safe  only  for  about  twelve  years ; 
if  he  has  heard  that  several  fatal  acci- 
dents have  occurred  from  fractured  wires 
falling  in  crowded  streets  ;  if  he  has  ob- 
served, on  the  house  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  Parliament  Street,  a  large  num- 
ber of  wires  clustered  on  one  support 
very  much  twisted,  and  evidently  in  an 
unsafe  condition  ;  if  he  has  observed  one 
on  the  west  comer  of  Eichmond  Terrace 
that  looks  insufficient,  as  well  as  others 
in  various  parts  of  the  City ;  and,  if  he 
wiU  arrange  gradually  to  alter  all  wires 
in  cities  and  towns  to  underground  ones, 
or  have  the  suspended  ones  carried, 
where  practicable,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cross  streets  at  right  angles,  or  make  the 
distance  between  the  supports  at  least 
seven  feet  less  than  the  elevation,  or  in 
some  other  way  reduce  the  risk  ? 

LoKD  JOHN  MANNEES,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had   read   the   statement   of 

Mr.  Monk 


Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  first  part  of  the  Question  he 
might  state  that  there  had  been  only 
two  fatal  accidents  during  the  17  years 
that  telegraph  wires  had  been  carried 
overhead,  and  one  of  these  occurred  12 
years  ago.  He  had  not  personally  no- 
ticed the  wires  at  the  south-west  comer 
of  Parliament  Street  and  the  west  comer 
of  Bichmond  Terrace,  but  he  had  been 
assured  by  the  proper  officers  that  both 
clusters  were  now  perfectly  secure.  That 
at  the  comer  of  Bichmond  Terrace  would 
shortly  be  removed,  and  all  those  wires 
and  a  portion  of  those  at  the  comer  of 
Parhament  Street  would  be  placed  un- 
derground. It  was  intended  gradually 
to  substitute  imderground  for  overhead 
wires  in  London,  and  to  carry  those 
which  must  remain  overhead  at  right 
angles  across  the  streets  wherever  it  was 
practicable  to  do  so. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL— [Bn*  40.] 

(5ir  Charln  Addtrby,  Mr.  Edward  SUmiep*.) 

coiociTTEE.     [Proffrett  6th  April.'] 

Bill  eontiiered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  14  (Stowage  of  cargo  of  grain> 
&c.) 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Plocsoix, 
Amendment  made  in  page  8,  line  25, 
by  leaving  out  from  "  grain  "  to  "ker- 
nels," in  line  26,  bom  inclusive,  and 
inserting  "  grain  cargo." 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  8,  line  27,  after 
the  word  "  by,"  to  insert — 

"  Shifting  'boards  not  lew  than  two  and  s  luUf 
inches  in  thickness,  mnimig  from  the  keelson  or 
screw  tunnel,  as  the  case  may  be,  longitudinaUr 
throughout  the  part  of  the  ship  so  loaded,  am 
up  to  the  underside  of  the  planking  of  the  deck 
next  above  the  top  of  such  grain  cargo,  and  also 
by  having'  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  such 
grain  cargo  in  sacks  or  bags  laid  upon  the  sor- 
lace  of  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  such  caigo 
loaded  in  hulk," 

said,  the  Amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
give  legislative  effect  to  the  arrange- 
ments at  present  being  made  at  the  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea.  These  clauses  of  the 
Bill  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  Bill 
of  last  year,  and  they  were  proved  to  be 
defective,  because  there  were  no  defined 
limits  as  to  the  extent  to  which  boards 
should  be  employed  to  prevent  the  shift- 
ing of  grain  cargoes.  He  found  on  visit- 
ing many  of  the  Black  Sea  ports  last 
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winter  that  the  owners  were  going  on 
practically  as  hefore ;  but  a  great  num- 
ber of  captains  adopted  the  recommenda- 
tions which  Le  made,  and  employed 
shifting  boards.  He  believed  it  was 
owing  to  the  adoption  of  these  pre- 
cautious that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
been  enabled  to  state  to  the  House  that 
in  the  four  months  from  November  to 
February  the  loss  of  life  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  in  connection  with  ships  coming 
from  the  Black  Sea  ports  had  been  re- 
duced from  175  to  20  or  30,  and  the  loss 
of  vessels  from  six  to  two.  The  Earl  of 
Derby  had  instructed  our  Consuls  in  the 
Black  Sea  ports  and  the  Mediterranean 
to  see  that  g^ain  cargoes  were  properly 
stowed  and  loaded,  for  which  purpose 
they  were  authorized  to  expend  a  sum 
not  exceeding  £2  for  each  ship.  All  the 
Amendment  sought  to  secure  was,  that 
the  practice  thus  initiated,  which  had 
been  attended  with  such  .  remarkably 
beneficial  results,  should  now  be  made 
permanent  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It 
would  involve  an  infinitesimally  snisU 
cost  to  the  shipowners ;  and,  if  it  were 
adopted,  they  would  hear  no  more  of 
ships  being  lost  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
from  the  shifting  of  g^ain  cargo.  The 
experience  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  during  the  last  two  winters  fully 
justified  that  conclusion,  as  not  a  single 
vessel  sailing  from  a  Canadian  port  with 
a  cargo  of  grain  properly  loaded  with 
shifting  boards  and  bags  had  been  lost. 
The  carrying  out  of  the  Amendment 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
structure  of  any  ship,  and  the  outside. 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  precaution 
was  only  2d.  a-quarter,  for  the  boards 
and  bags  would  have  their  value  at  the 
end  of  a  voyage.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  the  omission  of  the 
words  quoted  with  the  object  of  sub- 
stituting the  Amendment. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  object  the  hon.  Member  had 
in  view,  and  would  admit  that  the  loss 
of  life  and  property  might  be  avoided 
by  a  careful  adoption  of  the  means  indi- 
cated ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Amend- 
ment seemed  to  have  been  drawn  by  some- 
body who  did  not  particularly  understand 
the  circumstances  of  the  trade  with  which 
he  had  to  deal.  He  thought,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  last 
Session  with  respect  to  these  cargoes  had 
worked  most  satisfactorily;  and,  in  the 


next,  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  tie  up 
the  hands  of  shipowners  to  any  particu- 
lar mode  of  stowage  and  loading,  and 
prevent  them  from  making  such  im- 
provements and  modifications  as  might 
from  time  to  time  be  suggested.  He 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  words  "  shift- 
ing boards,"  for  many  vessels  were  about 
to  be  built  with  longitudinal  iron  bulk- 
heads, which  would  carry  out  the  object 
his  hon.  Friend  had  in  view  better  than 
shifting  boards ;  yet  if  the  Amendment 
were  agreed  to,  shifting  boards  must 
still  be  used.  For  these  reasons  he  must 
oppose  the  Amendment,  and  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  would 
not  assent  to  it.  He  thought  it  prefer- 
able to  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  last  year  rather  than  to  intro- 
duce injudicious  and  vexatious  restric- 
tions. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  said, 
he  was  not  surprised  that  no  hon.  Mem- 
ber bad  risen  to  support  the  Amendment, 
and  he  trusted  that  it  would  not  be 
pressed.  The  object  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  was 
the  same  —  namely,  to  secure  grain 
cargoes  better  than  hitherto.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member,  however, 
would  prevent  any  adaptations  of  g^ain 
ships  to  the  various  wants  of  the  trade, 
and  the  use  of  longitudinal  iron  bulk- 
heads would  be  excluded  if  shifting 
boards  were  made  universally  compul- 
sory. Whether  grain  vessels  were  des- 
tined for  long  or  short  voyages  they 
would  all  be  bound  by  the  Procrustean 
rule  of  being  compelled  alike  to  have 
the  cargo  secured  by  2^  inch  shifting 
boards,  and  whatever  changes  might  be 
recommended  by  experience  could  not 
be  adopted  if  the  Amendment  were 
agreed  to.  There  were  many  different 
modes  of  securing  grain  cargoes  from  dif- 
ferent countries.  In  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can ports,  for  example,  it  was  usual  to 
mix  cotton  with  the  grain;  while,  in 
other  ports,  the  cargo  was  prevented 
from  shifting  by  placing  grain  in  sacks 
upon  the  top.  Cunard's  grain  ships 
were  fitted  in  layers,  and  other  lines 
used  bins.  All  these  arrangements,  how- 
ever completely  they  effected  the  pur- 
pose, would  be  prohibited  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  agreed  to.  It  was  true  that 
measures  were  taken  in  Canada  to  guard 
against  the  shifting  of  grain  cargoes, 
but  that  was  done  not  by  rigid  rules,  but 
at  the  discretion  of  the  port  officers.  The 
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precedent  of  Canada  was  that  of  a  grain 
exporting,  and  not  a  grain  importing 
country,  and  from  a  list  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  he  ohserred  that  the  Act 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  quoted  did 
not  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
number  of  grain  ships  which  had  been 
lost  from  Canada ;  and  the  grain  ships 
from  New  York  showed  a  larger  number 
of  casualties  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  The  discretionary  powers 
taken  might  not  have  increased  the 
losses;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  did 
not  seem  to  have  diminished  them.  He 
quite  agreed  that  a  grain  cargo  was 
dangerous,  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  wish  to  see  shipowners  at  liberty 
to  adopt  every  means  of  improving  the 
mode  of  stowing  grain  cargoes  to  secure 
the  cargoes  as  much  as  possible  irova. 
shifting.  The  object,  however,  might  be 
effected  in  many  ways,  and  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  shown  any  argument  or 
reason  for  supposing  that  one  rigid  rule 
ought  to  be  adopted.  The  Bill  took  the 
right  mode  of  dealing  with  grain  cargoes. 
It  re-enacted  the  section  of  the  temporary 
Act  of  last  year,  under  which  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  Her  Majesty's  Con- 
suls and  vice  Consuls  at  foreign  ports 
and  to  the  Custom  House  officers  at  out- 
ports  to  see  whether  the  reg^ation  was 
carried  out,  leaving  on  the  owners  the 
responsibility  of  making  proper  provision 
for  the  purpose ;  and  allowing  them  to 
incur  a  certain  expenditure  for  the  in- 
spection of  British  ships  loading  grain  in 
foreign  ports.  That  provision  was  adopted 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby.  It  had  been  very  useful  and  he 
gave  him  every  credit  for  it.  This  pre- 
caution, coupled  with  the  inspection  on 
their  arrival  in  this  country  of  grain- 
carrying  vessels,  which  showed  any 
signs  of  their  cargo  having  shifted, 
would  effect  the  object  in  view  better 
than  the  rigid  rule  now  proposed,  and 
for  these  reasons  he  trusted  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  withdraw  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  D.  JENKINS  concurred  in  the 
objections  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Amend- 
ment would  not  be  pressed  to  a  division. 
Ships  BaUed  under  so  many  conditions 
and  were  of  such  different  capacities 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  observe  a 
stringent  rule  such  as  the  Amendment 
would  lay  down.  Such  a  rule,  if  adopted, 

Sir  Charltt  Adderhy 


might  produce  greater  evils  than  it  was 
intended  to  prevent. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  disputed  the 
accuracy  of  the  statementof  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  reference  to 
the  loss  of  grain-laden  ships  sailing  from 
Canadian  ports.  It  was  certainly  not  in 
accordance  with  theofficialstatisticswhich 
he  had  seen.  He  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  divide  the  Committee  for  this  reason — 
he  had  visited  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
and  spring  nearly  all  the  grain-loading 
ports,  including  Odessa,  and  his  expe- 
rience proved  to  him  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  grain  imported  was  sent  in  wooden 
bottoms,  and  to  say  that  a  proved  and 
efficacious  mode  of  preventing  cargoes 
from  shifting  was  not  desirable  because 
of  the  possibility  of  improvements  or 
modifications  in  a  few  iron  ships,  was 
the  height  of  absurdity.  The  Canadian 
method  of  stowage  and  loading  was  in 
every  respect  well  adapted  for  its  object. 
Since  its  adoption  there  had  been  few,  if 
any,  losses  of  grain-laden  ships ;  and  he 
had  been  assured  by  many  shipowners 
that  the  carrying  of  the  planks  right 
down  to  the  bottom  was  the  only  way  of 
attaining  security.  The  fact  stated  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  last 
August  to  the  effect  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Canadian  regulations  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  reduction  of  insurance  on 
grain  cai^es  of  &om  five  guineas  to 
45«.  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  commend 
his  Amendment  to  the  Committee. 

Mk.  NORWOOD  pointed  out  that 
an  important  principle  was  involved 
in  the  proposal,  antagonistic  to  the 
principle  of  the  Government  danse 
which  was  ttf  throw  all  responsibility  as 
to  the  loading  of  the  vessel  upon  the 
shipowner.  If,  however,  the  Amend- 
ment were  adopted,  the  owner  by  carry- 
ing out  a  specific  plan  in  a  perfonctoiy 
manner  would  escape  all  responsibi- 
lity. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  said,  if  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
was  not  agreed  to,  the  clause  as  it 
stood  in  the  BiU  would  be  simply  illu- 
sory. The  official  reports  £rom  Canada, 
as  well  as  the  returns  at  Lloyd's,  proved 
that  the  system  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  was  thoroughly  efficient  in  pie- 
venting  the  shifting  of  cargoes  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  vessels. 

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS,  after 
the  reasons  stated  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,   hoped  his  hon 
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Friend  would  not  press  his  Amendment 
to  a  division. 

Ms.  MAC  IVEB  also  expressed  a 
desire  that  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
persist  in  his  Amendment.  Grain  vessels 
often  carried  their  cargoes  under  totally 
different  conditions.  The  Cunard  vessels, 
with  which  he  had  now  nothing  to  do, 
did  not  carry  grain  cargoes  in  the  sense 
meant  by  the  hon.  Member ;  but  had 
they  done  so,  he  should  not  have  ob- 
jected to  regulations  more  stringent  than 
those  now  suggested.  Whilst,  however, 
there  was  a  necessity  for  dealing  with 
grain  cargoes,  there  was  also  great  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  the  question,  and 
upon  the  whole  he  thought  that  the 
propositiob  of  the  Government  was 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  hon. 
Member. 

Mb.  Serjeaitt  SIMON  hoped  that  the 
Amendment  would  not  be  pressed, 
because  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to 
legislate  upon  matters  which  must  in- 
volve so  many  details.  He  preferred  the 
clause  as  it  stood  to  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  had  found 
by  experience  that  it  was  most  beneficial 
that  the  division  of  the  g^ain  cargoes 
into  two  portions  should  be  compulsory ; 
and  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
some  such  provision  was  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  life. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  wished  to  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Derby  a  question.  He  had  just  told  the 
Committee  that  the  Canadian  system  of 
loading  was  the  most  complete,  but  that 
at  the  same  time  it  was  the  most  expen- 
sive, and  he  now  wished  to  know  whether 
its  adoption  might  not  be  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  Amendment.  He  thought 
his  hon.  Friend  ought  to  consider  the 
question  and  bring  it  up  again  on  the 
JSeport. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  said  he  would  act 
on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  sugges- 
tion, and  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraton. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  8, line  28,  before  "master," 
to  insert  "managing  owner  or,"  with 
the  object  of  making  not  only  the  master 
of  a  ship,  as  proposed  by  tiie  clause  as 
it  stood,  but  also  the  managing  owner, 
liable  for  improper  loading. 

SiE  CHAELE8  ADDEELEY  op- 
posed the  Amendment,  on  the  ground 
that  as  the  majority  of  managing  owners 
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would  be  resident  in  the  United  King- 
dom, it  would  not  be  possible  to  fix  them 
with  responsibUity  for  what  was  done 
by  the  masters  of  their  ships  in  foreign 
ports  in  loading  their  vessels. 

Me.  HEESCHELL  suggested  that  as 
the  penalty  was  to  be  inflicted  on  those 
who  "  knowingly  "  committed  the  ofi'ence 
under  the  clause,  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  adopting  the  Amendment.  He  did^ 
not  see  why  the  liability  should  not  be 
cast  upon  the  managing  owner  as  well 
as  upon  the  master. 

m!e.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  thought  that 
the  fact  of  the  managing  owner  being 
resident  in  this  country  ought  not  to 
acquit  him,  if  he  was  aware  that  the 
ship  was  to  be  loaded  at  a  foreign  port 
to  the  danger  of  life. 

Me.  GOEST  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. It  was  not  unknown  that  grain 
ships  should  load  in  this  country. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  consi- 
dered that  it  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
master  liable,  he  being  the  owner's 
agent. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  pointed  out 
that  the  penalty  for  infiinging  the  clause 
as  it  stood  was  a  fine  of  £100  on  sum- 
mary conviction,  or  of  £500  on  convic- 
tion after  indictment.  These  were  penal- 
ties which  very  few  masters  of  ships 
would  be  able  to  pay,  and  the  Bill  pro- 
vided no  alternative  punishment.  He 
would  also  suggest  whether,  by  throwing 
the  liability  on  the  agent,  the  principle 
would  not  be  introduced  of  exempting 
the  owner.  In  many  cases  the  managing 
owner  did  reside  abroad,  and  yet  even 
in  these  cases  as  the  clause  stood  he 
would  be  exempted,  although  he  might 
be  the  most  guUty  person. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  said, 
there  was  a  provision  in  the  Bill  that 
the  managing  owner  should  reside  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  would  be 
the  fault  of  the  agent  that  the  cargo  was 
improperly  shipped.  He  thought  the 
clause  as  it  stood  would  meet  the  case, 
as  the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  punish 
the  man  by  whose  actual  default  me  Act 
was  infringed. 

Sm  WBLLIAM  HAECOUET  sup- 
ported the  Amendment,  remarking  that 
it  would  fix  the  responsibility  of  contra- 
vening the  provisions  of  the  Bill  upon 
the  managing  owners  of  ships  who  gave 
orders  to  their  employit  dated  from  dis- 
tant places,  as  well  as  upon  the  masters 
who  carried  such  orders  into  effect. 
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Sib  CHAELES  ADDERLET  said, 
the  propositioB  of  the  GoTemment  was 
that  the  managing  owner  should  be  re- 
sident in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
that  a  managing  owner  so  resident 
would  write  to  an  agent  and  tell  him 
to  act  in  contravention  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  was  a  ridiculous  supposi- 
tion. Even  supposing  that  occurred, 
would  not  the  master,  being  liable,  re- 
fuse to  violate  the  Act  ?  He  considered 
the  Amendment  quite  unnecessary. 

Me.  T.  E.  smith  considered  that  if 
a  managing  owner  allowed  his  ship  to 
be  loaded  in  a  manner  dangerous  to 
life  he  should  be  made  liable;  and  he 
therefore  thought  it  desirable  that  the 
Amendment  should  be  adopted,  though 
he  considered  the  matter  one  of  but 
little  importance. 

Ms.  MAC  IVEB  said,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  the  subjeot  one  of 
g^eat  importance,  and  that  it  raised  the 
whole  principle  of  the  BilL  He  sup- 
ported the  Amendment,  believing  that 
it  was  most  desirable  that  managing 
owners  should  be  held  responsible  for 
things  that  they  could  fairly  control. 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  thought 
that  there  was  some  ground  for  holding 
a  managing  owner  responsible  for  what 
he  knowingly  did,  but  that  the  Amend- 
ment should  be  in  this  form,  "  managing 
owner,  agent,  or."  If  so  altered,  he 
would  accept  it. 

Amendment  to  said  proposed  Amend- 
ment, agreed  to. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Amendment  {Mr.  PlinuoU),  page  8, 
line  29,  to  leave  out  "knowingly," 
negatived. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Pumsoll, 
Amendments  made  in  lines  29  and  SO, 
by  leaving  out  "  cargo,"  and  inserting 
"  grain  cargo." 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL,  in  moving  as  an 
Amendment  in  page  8,  line  31,  after 
"  section,"  to  insert — 

"  Or  if  the  master  of  any  ship  carries  into  or 
loads  in  any  port  of  the  tJniteil  Kingdom  any 
grain  cargo  contrary  to  the  provitions  of  this 
section," 

said,  that  some  such  provision  was  ne- 
cessary in  the  interest  of  British  owners 
and  seamen. 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  op- 
posed the  Amendment.  It  was  impos- 
sible in  the  present  state  of  our  muni- 


cipal law  to  enforce  the  penalty.  A  ship 
might,  before  commencing  her  voyage 
from  a  foreign  port,  have  been  loaded  in 
such  a  manner  as  ignored  the  provision 
contained  in  the  clause,  but  if  she  arrived 
safely  in  a  British  port  there  was  no 
power  to  punish  her  master,  there  hav- 
ing been  no  offence. 

Mb.  mac  IVEE  supported  the 
Amendment,  remarking  that  in  the  port 
of  Liverpool  the  practice  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  described  as  impos- 
sible was  invariably  followed  in  the  case 
of  vessels  carrying  gunpowder  or  pe- 
troleum. Pen^ties  were  enforced  with- 
out distinction  of  nationality  against  all 
shipmasters  who  brought  such  things 
into  dock  contranr  to  the  regulations. 

Sm  HENRY  JAMES  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  would  withdraw  his 
Amendment.  They  could  have  no  juris- 
diction in  this  country  over  foreign  ships 
coming  for  shelter  or  convenience  into 
British  ports,  especially  when  they  had 
their  cargoes  from  other  quarters.  It 
was,  however,  a  fair  question  for  consi- 
deration how  far  they  could  reg^ulate 
such  vessels.  In  doing  so,  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  part,  and 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 

Thb  CHANCELLOE  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  the  exceeding  difficulty  of 
dealing  with  the  question  of  foreign 
ships  rendered  it  desirable  to  leave  it 
for  consideration  on  the  Eeport  of  ths 
Bill.  They  had  been  considering  the 
question,  and  had  communicated  with 
the  Foreign  Office  upon  it.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  would  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  this  question  in  a 
fragmentary  manner. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  asked  whether  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  over  the  difficulty 
by  imposing  a  small  penalty  such  as  U. 
or  Gd.  a  bushel,  on  foreign  vessels  at- 
tempting to  discharge  in  our  ports  car- 
goes that  had  been  improperly  loaded. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  said  he  would  with- 
draw the  Amendment,  as  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  matter  under  consideration, 
and  renew  it  on  the  Eeport. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraten. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  observed  that 
the  clause  made  the  amount  of  ths 
penally  depend  on  the  tribunal  and  not 
on  the  nature  of  the  offence.  He  wished 
to  ask  the  Attorney  General  whether, 
supposing  an  indictment  were  preferred 
against  a  person  for  this  very  grave 
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offence,  the  penalty  for  the  commission 
of  which  might,  on  conviction,  be  £500, 
the  effect  of  the  indictment  could  not  be 
got  rid  of  through  the  same  person 
having  been  already  ordered  by  a  ma- 
gistrate to  pay  a  fine  of  £100.  He 
moved  the  omission  in  page  8,  line  32, 
of  the  words  "  on  summary  conviction." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  great  force  in  the 
objection  made  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  (Sir  Heniy  James),  but 
the  object  was  to  avoid  as  little  delay  as 
possible  in  cases  of  this  description.  He 
thought  that  as  the  BiU  did  not  propose 
to  punish  the  offender  by  imprisonment, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  have  any  pro- 
ceeding by  indictment  at  all,  and  that 
the  justice  of  the  case  might  be  met  by 
providing  that  the  offender,  on  summary 
conviction,  should  have  inflicted  on  him 
a  penalty  of  £100. 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  thought  £100 
-was  too  small  as  a  maximum  penalty  for 
so  serious  an  offence.  If,  however,  the 
penalty  were  raised  to  £500,  the  case 
ought  to  be  decided  by.  a  jury.  That 
course  would  allow  an  appeal  to  be  made. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  maximum 
penalty  should  be  £500,  and  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  have  power  to 
mitigate  the  penalty  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  objection  that  £100  was  too  large  a 
penalty  to  impose  summarily  was  met 
by  the  Act  of  1 854,  which  provided  that 
in  all  cases  of  summary  conviction  where 
the  sum  adjudged  exceeded  £5,  anyone 
who  thought  himself  aggrieved  might 
appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions.  As  the 
Committee  were  dealing  with  a  maxi- 
mum, he  wished  to  ask  the  Attorney 
General  whether  it  ought  not  to  be 
higher  than  £100? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  could 
not  accept  the  Amendment,  because  he 
thought  that  summary  conviction,  under 
■which  the  accused  would  have  the  power 
of  appealing,  would  be  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding.  He  would,  however,  con- 
sent that  the  maximum  should  be  £300 
instead  of  £100. 

Mb.  NORWOOD  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  clause  was  worth  the  time  the 
Committee  had  expended  upon  it,  as  no 
shipowner  in  his  senses  would  render 
himself  liable  to  it,  because  the  pecuni- 
ary penalty  would  not  be  nearly  so  great 
as    the    civil    responsibility  which   he 


would  incur  at  common  law.  He  would 
suggest  that  no  prosecution  of  the  kind 
should  be  allowed  to  be  commenced 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

SiE  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  pointed 
out  that  the  civil  liability  would  only  be 
incurred  in  the  event  of  the  total  loss  of 
the  ship,  whereas  the  criminal  liability 
would  be  incurred  whether  the  ship  was 
lost  or  not.  He  approved  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite,  and  would  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  no  prosecution  could  be 
instituted  without  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  in  every  case  where 
the  law  was  violated  that  would  be 
granted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  tcithdraten. 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Henbt  Jakes, 
Amendment  made,  by  leaving  out  {rom 
the  word  "if,"  page  8,  line  32,  to 
"pounds,"  inline  33,  both  inclusive,  and 
inserting  "  thrte  hundred  pound*  to  be 
recovered  on  summary  conviction." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Deck  Cargoes. 

Clause  15  (Spase  occupied  by  certain 
deck  cargo  to  be  liable  to  dues.) 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  asked  the  Chairman 
whether  on  a  verbal  Amendment,  of 
which  he  had  g^ven  Notice,  the  question 
of  deck  loading  could  not  be  fairly 
raised  ? 

The  chairman  said,  the  question 
might  be  discussed  on  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  8,  line  36,  to  leave 
out  "If  any  ship,  British  or  foreign" 
and  insert  "  No  British  ship,"  said,  it 
was  pretty  generally  known  that  the 
carrying  of  deck  cargoes  across  the 
Atlantic  in  winter  was  a  fruitful  cause  of 
loss  of  life  at  sea,  besides  inflicting 
dreadful  suffering  on  those  sailors  whose 
lives  were  not  lost.  In  1839  an  inquiry, 
instituted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
elicited  such  a  shocking  state  of  things 
as  the  result  of  deck  loading  that  a  Bill 
was  passed  prohibiting  deck  loading 
for  a  year,  which  was  repeated  twice  by 
liberal,  twice  by  Conservative  Govern- 
ments, until  Lord  Aberdeen's  Govem- 
m«it  made  it  perpetual.  In  1862  this 
Act  was  repealed  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  by  the  insertion  of  certain 
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figures  in  a  Schedule  of  a  Bill  of  repeal. 
The  loss  of  life  subsequently  was  so 
alarming  that,  at  t)ie  request  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Lloyds'  appointed  two  of  their 
members,  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Wake- 
field, to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and, 
after  examining  8,342  voyages  in  the  10 
years  before  and  after  1862,  getting  all 
the  particulars  of  each  voyage  in  every 
case  but  two,  they  reported  that  since 
1862,  the  loss  of  life  from  deck  loading 
was  four  times  as  g^eat  as  in  the  previous 
10  years  when  the  practice  was  prohi- 
bited, notwithstanding  that  three  times 
the  number  of  ships  were  now  taking  the 
route  followed  by  timber  ships  compared 
with  former  times.  These  gentlemen 
also  reported  that  the  practice  of  deck 
loading  was  highly  dangerous  and  ought 
immediately  to  be  prohibited,  and  they 
recommended  that  Parliament  should  re- 
instate in  the  Statute  Book  that  enact- 
ment which  had  reduced  the  loss  of  life 
so  enormously  between  the  years  1839 
and  1862.  It  was  not  necessary  to  make 
a  long  speech  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
reverting  to  their  former  practice,  and 
he  should  therefore  content  himself  with 
moving  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8, 
line  36,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  H  any 
ship,  British  or  foreign,"  in  order  to 
insert  the  words  "  No  British  ship," — 
{Mr.  PlinuoU,) — instead  thereof. 

Colonel  CHAPLIN  opposed  the 
Amendment,  pointing  out  that  if  it  were 
carried  it  would  seriously  cripple,  if  not 
eventually  ruin,  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  ports  in  the  North  and  Bal- 
tic Seas  in  steam  engines  and  threshing 
machines,  which  were  always  carried  on 
deck.  Many  of  the  vessels  were  abso- 
lutely not  large  enough  to  take  them 
below  deck,  and  if  carrying  them  on 
deck  were  prohibited,  manufacturers 
would  be  compelled  to  take  them  to 
pieces  and  have  them  packed,  which 
would  involve  an  additional  outJay  of  5 
per  cent  upon  the  cost — a  serious  addi- 
tion to  contend  against  in  a  trade  already 
exposed  to  keen  competition.  The  traffic 
for  the  most  part  was  carried  on  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  he 
had  received  several  letters  stating  that 
thousands  of  them  had  been  sent  with- 
out any  loss,  and  in  one  instance  one 
firm  had  sent  to  the  Continent  no  fewer 
than  866  engines  and  634  threshing  ma- 
iler. PlimoU 


chines  without  incurring  any  casualty. 
The  Amendment  could  only  be  carried 
by  benefiting  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

Mb.  EATHBONE  said,  he  believed 
that  shipowners  generally  would  not 
object  if  deck  cargoes  of  timber  in 
the  winter  season  were  prohibited  in 
all  ships ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  would 
save  many  fives.  But  to  limit  the  pro- 
hibition simply  to  British  vessels  would 
have  the  eftect  of  transferring  the  timber- 
carrying  trade  to  foreign  flags,  subject 
tq  no  regulations,  and  the  consequence 
would  probably  be  an  increase  in  the 
loss  of  life.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  consider  whether  they  could  not 
adopt  some  clause  simUar  to  that  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Poole  (Mr.  Evelyn 
Ashley)  had  placed  on  the  Paper,  sub- 
jecting such  cargoes  to  a  heavy  duty; 
if  they  would  do  so,  the  practical  effect 
would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
without  injuring  anybody,  or  exciting 
bad  feelings  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries. 

Mb.  mac  IVER  hoped  the  Committee 
would  not  accept  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby,  because  it  would 
not  work  fairly.  There  were  such  car- 
goes as  agricultural  machinery,  which 
might,  in  moderation,  very  properly  be 
carried  on  deck ;  indeed,  no  safer  place 
could  be  found  for  a  boiler  or  a  threshing 
machine.  It  would  only  increase  the 
risk  if  hatchways  required  to  be  made 
big  enough  to  get  such  things  below.  He 
quite  concurred,  however,  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  sx>oken  last  in  the 
opinion  that  the  carrying  of  deck  cargoes 
of  heavy  timber  across  the  Atlantic  in 
the  winter  months  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented ;  but  that  object  could  not  be 
attained  either  by  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  or  by  the 
Government  clause  as  it  stood.  The 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Poole  (Mr.  Ashley)  came  much  nearer 
the  mark.  

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  agreed  that 
the  clause  went  partly,  though  very  little, 
towards  the  object  which  the  Committee 
desired,  by  increasing  the  tonnage  dues ; 
but  the  danger  was  that  it  held  out  an  in- 
ducement to  the  shipowner  to  pile  up  his 
timber  cargo  on  deck  excessively,  and 
thus  increase  the  risk  of  sinking  the 
vessel  and  of  the  seamen  being  washed 
overboard  in  boisterous  weatiier.  He 
had  hiqiself  given  Notice  of  a  clause  foe 
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the  very  purpose  in  view;  but  as  it 
imposed  taxation  he  could  not  move  it, 
but  would  only  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  it,  with  a  view  to  its  being  brought 
in  as  a  new  clause  afber  Clause  15, 
making  the  duty  cumulative  as  regarded 
timber. 

Lord  E8LINGT0N  had  always 
thought  that  the  clause  was  singularly 
weak  and  inefficient.  It  was  idle  to 
suppose  that  merely  charging  dues  would 
prohibit  the  carrying  of  deck  cargoes. 
This  was  a  Bill  for  saving  life,  but  the 
clause  tended  to  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  deck  cargoes,  by  legalizing 
them  upon  payment  of  dues,  and  they 
were  fraught  with  danger  in  the  stormy 
season  of  the  year. 

Me.  T.  E.  smith  said,  there  were 
several  trades  that  could  not  be  carried 
on  unless  deck  cargoes  were  permitted. 
The  fruit  trade  was  one.  The  Board  of 
Trade  were  in  this  clause  endeavouring 
to  carry  out  their  views  on  the  question, 
raised  some  time  ago,  of  covered-in 
spaces  on  deck.  This  provision  would 
operate  unfairly,  because  if  a  single 
package,  say  of  matches,  were  covered 
in,  the  whole  of  that  covered-in  space 
would  be  liable  to  tonnage  dues;  whereas 
if  the  same  case  of  goods  were  put  in  an 
exposed  part  of  the  ship  it  woidd  not 
bear  duty  on  the  measurement  of  the 
case.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would,  on  consideration,  think  it 
better  to  postpone  this  clause  and  bring 
up  a  new  clause,  dealing  with  deck  car- 
goes,  on  the  Beport. 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  said, 
he  could  not  agree  that  this  was  a  weak 
clause.  He  believed  that  at  present 
there  was  no  way  of  generally  pro- 
hibiting deck  cargoes.  The  Amendment 
which  had  been  put  down  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Poole  (Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley)  proposed  to  deal  with 
the  question  by  means  of  a  prohibi- 
tory duty,  for  the  amount  of  the  duty 
would  prohibit  deck  cargoes  abso- 
lutely. Therefore  that  proposal  might 
be  considered  to  suppress  deck  cargoes 
generally.  The  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  dealt-  with  dangerous 
deck  cargoes.  The  present  law  abso- 
lutely gave  a  premium  or  inducement  to 
stow  cargoes  in  the  most  dangerous 
way,  because  it  relieved  deck  cargo 
from  port  and  light  dues.  The  clause 
in  the  Bill  took  away  that  inducement. 


It  did  not,  as  had  been  said,  impose 
any  new  tax,  but  it  took  away  an  ob- 
jectionable exemption  which  acted  as  a 
premium  upon  this  most  dangerous 
stowage  of  cargo.  It  was  not,  as  was 
represented,  an  ingenious  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Tonnage  Laws.  The 
principle  of  tonnage  measurement  was 
that  all  cargo-carrying  space  should  be 
included  in  it,  and  the  only  reason  why 
deck  cargo  had  not  been  hitherto  in- 
cluded was  that  no  one  had  devised  a 
mode  of  measuring  it.  In  his  opinion, 
the  proposal  of  this  clause  of  a  way  to 
bring  deck  cargoes  within  tonnage  mea- 
surement was  a  happy  thought.  There 
were  only  three  kinds  of  deck  cargo  in 
their  minds — namely,  imported  timber 
and  cotton  and  exported  large  machinery, 
chiefly  from  the  East  Coast  to  the  Baltic. 
Of  the  timber,  not  only  that  brought 
from  the  Baltic,  but  half  that  which 
came  from  Canada,  was  imported  in 
foreign  ships ;  indeed,  the  Norwegians 
were  importers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  into  England ;  and  the  import  of 
deck  cargoes  of  timber  from  Europe  in 
British  ships  was  so  slight  that  they 
were  dealing  almost  entirely  with  foreign 
ships,  which  was  an  argument,  not 
against  the  clause,  but  for  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Amendments.  There 
might  be  some  British  merchants  who, 
unconsciously  to  themselves,  would  be 
glad  to  propose  a  strong  measure,  not  so 
much  in  the  purpose  of  this  Bill  to  save 
lifefrom  dangerous  enterprize,  but  by  way 
of  checking  this  foreign  trade  and  getting 
it  into  British  hands ;  but  he  conceived 
the  great  shipowners  would  take  a  larger 
view  and  would  bear  in  mind,  not  ex- 
clusively the  interests  of  the  English 
trade,  but  the  interests  of  trade  gene- 
rally, and  the  duty  of  restricting  it  only 
from  a  reckless  hazard  of  life.  For  a 
long  time  we  prohibited  deck  cargoes 
of  timber  from  Canada,  but  it  was 
under  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  when 
they  were  repealed,  it  was  impossible  in 
open  competition  to  maintain  the  prohi- 
bition. To  prohibit  the  discharge  of  such 
cargoes  on  arrival  here  was  still  more 
difficult.  If  ships  arrived  here  safely, 
it  was  impossible  to  reject  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  ought  to  have  gone  to 
the  bottom.  The  prohibitive  penalties 
were  also  easily  evaded  by  covering 
the  cargoes  with  awning  decks,  which 
increased  the  danger  the  prohibition 
was  intended  to  avert.    The  proposition 
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of  the  daase  was  eimply  to  bring  tbese 
deck  cargoes  within  the  obligations  of 
all  cargo-carrying  space,  and  this  would 
fall  equally  upon  British  and  foreign 
ships,  withoutgivingofPence  to  foreigners. 
There  were  several  cargoes  which  must 
be  carried  on  deck ;  the  cattle  imported 
from  Spain  could  not  be  carried  below, 
and  petroleum  would  be  dangerous  in 
the  hold ;  and  yet  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  was  that  no 
British  ships  should  cany  any  deck 
cargo  of  any  sort  or  kind  under  a 
penalty. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  begged  pardon; 
there  were  many  proposed  exceptions, 
suid  he  must  object  to  having  his  mean- 
ing so  persistently  distorted. 

SiE  CHAELE8  ADDEELEY  said, 
that  in  the  hon.  Member's  present 
Amendment  there  was  a  general  pro- 
hibition, but  he  found  afterwards  that 
cattle  and  other  things  were  excepted. 
He  intended  to  accept  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
South  Northumberland  (Lord  Esling- 
ton),  and  to  except  from  the  operation 
of  the  clause,  not  only  the  coasting 
trade,  but  the  home  trade  as  defined 
by  the  Act  of  1854.  Norwegian  timber 
was  generally  carried  on  deck,  and  that 
trade  was  stated  before  the  Eoyal  Com- 
mission to  be  one  of  the  most  safely 
conducted  in  the  world.  Yet  it  would 
be  entirely  done  away  with  by  the  hon. 
Member's  proposition.  Direct  prohibi- 
tion in  these  cases  was  impossible,  and 
indirect  prohibition  by  heavy  fiscal 
charges,  he  thought,  was  in  more  than  one 
respectobjectionable.  Li  the  export  trade, 
deck  loads  of  large  ag^cultural  ma- 
chinery had  occasioned,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  no  casualties,  and  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  prohibit  them  the  trade 
would  be  annihilated.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  put  all  such  machinery  below 
deck.  If  it  were  taken  to  pieces  the 
profits  would  be  absorbed  in  the  extra 
labour.  It  would,  he  thought,  be  impos- 
sible to  prevent  altogether  the  deck 
loads  of  timber,  but  they  might  be 
checked  by  not  aillowing  any  longer  the 
existing  any  premium  on  them.  If  any 
better  mode  of  checking  it  could  be  de- 
vised it  would  be  probably  by  penalty. 
Shipowners  might  be  made  liable  to  a 
fine,  or  a  higher  duty  might  be  imposed. 
If  they  resorted  to  extreme  legislation, 
awnings  would  be  put  over  the  timber, 
and  the  ships  made  only  so  much  the 
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more  top-heavy  &n^  unmanageable.  On 
the  whole,  it  seemed  to  him  advisable, 
at  all  events,  to  pass  this  clause,  which 
would  be  an  important  declaration  by 
Parliament  against  the  carrying  of  deck 
cargoes,  and  which  would,   no    doubt, 

have  a  beneficial  effect.         

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  described  the 
clause  as  a  happy  thought,  but  every  one 
except  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
read  it  with  contempt  and  amusement, 
and  no  one  objected  to  it  more  strongly 
than  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
South  Northumberland  (Lord  Esling- 
ton).  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
that  the  clause  would  be  an  announce- 
ment that  the  Legislature  disapproved 
of  deck  cargoes,  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  put  an  end  to  a  trade  which  was 
dangerous  to  life.  Still  he  said  it  was 
impossible  to  do  away  with  deck  cargo^ 
though  no  argument  had  been  advanced 
to  that  eflTect.  He  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  believed  prohibition  to  be  per- 
fectly practicable.  There  might  be  ob- 
jections' to  particular  methods  of  attain- 
ing the  end  they  had  in  view,  but  it  was 
no  more  impossible  to  prohibit  deck 
loading  than  it  was  to  regulate  grain 
cargoes.  It  was  said  that  trade  would 
be  driven  into  the  hands  of  foreigners; 
but  if  they  were  going  to  deal  wi^ 
foreign  vessels  as  well  as  British,  that 
objection  would  not  exist.  To  his  mind 
it  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  to  levy  dues 
upon  deck  laden  vessels  arriving  atcertain 
seasons  of  the  year ;  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  say  that 
such  a  proposal  was  impracticable  was  to 
declare  that  his  Department  'was  in- 
capable of  performing  its  duties.  No 
Department  was  entitled  to  say  that  it 
was  impossible  to  deal  with  deck  car- 
goes, and  if  the  Board  of  Trade  took  up 
that  position  some  other  Department 
would  have  to  be  found  to  undertake  its 
work.  The  question  was,  whether  the 
Board  of  Trade  wanted  to  accomplish 
this  object  ?  If  not,  it  would  be  easy  to 
evade  the  Act.  What  had  been  said 
about  deck  cargoes  applied  to  the  Nor- 
wegian trade,  and  yet  that  was  the  safest 
trade  in  the  world.  What  they  wanted  ■ 
was  a  discriminating  clause,  which  would 
show  that  the  Board  of  Trade  knew  what 
they  were  dealing  with.  A  sensible  De- 
partment, which  did  not  deal  in  happy 
thoughts,  would  legislate  upon  the  que»- 
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tion,  and  then  impose  penalties  when 
evasions  took  place.  What  was  required 
was,  that  they  shoold  deal  with  timber 
cargoes  coming  across  the  Atlantic  and 
£ram  the  Baltic.  As  a  practical  matter, 
let  the  Committee  reject  that  worthless 
clause,  and  wait  till  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  on  the  Beport,  had  a 
happier  thought,  and  brought  forward  a 
clause  dealing  in  an  effective  manner 
with  deck  cargoes  of  timber  in  the 
dangerous  season  of  the  year — a  subject 
to  which  the  public  mind  was  alive,  and 
one  with  which  it  would  require  them  to 

grapple.  

The  chancellor  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  hon.  and  learned  Oen- 
tleman  opposite  (Sir  William  Harcourt), 
who  had  oeen  very  hard  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  shown 
clearly  by  his  speech  that  he  really  did 
not  understand  the  question,  and  did  not 
see  where  the  real  difficulty  lay.  He 
had  told  them  that  the  Government  said 
they  desired  to  prohibit  the  carriage  of 
theee  dangerous  deck  loads,  but  that 
they  found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  and 
then  he  asked.  How  could  it  be  impos- 
sible? No  doubt,  in  a  certain  sense, 
nothing  was  impossible  to  an  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  the  question  was  whe- 
ther, if  they  dealt  with  it  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  they  could  enforce  it,  and 
whether  any  plan  they  could  devise 
would  not  carry  with  it  many  more  evils 
than  it  pretended  to  avert.  If  they  felt 
certain  that  the  latter  result  would  arise, 
then  it  was  quite  reasonable  to  say  it 
was  an  impossible  proposition.  One 
great  objection  was  that  they  would  have 
to  apply  this  clause  to  foreign  ships,  and 
what  the  Government  had  promised  to 
consider  on  the  Report  was,  how  they 
could  deal  with  foreign  ships  going  out 
of  the  country,  not  with  those  coming  in. 
That  was  not,  he  thought,  ever  intended. 
[Mr.  Plimsoll:  Oh,  yes  it  is.]  They 
might  &ame  a  proposed  of  the  kmd ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Committee  would  feel  that  it  would  be 
an  impossibility  practically  to  deal  with 
foreign  ships  coming  into  port.  But  it 
might  be  a  question  whether  in  a  6ase 
where  they  proposed  to  stop  a  British 
ship  going  out  of  our  ports  under  certain 
conditions,  they  ought  not  also  to  stop  a 
foreign  ship  going  out  under  the  same 
conditions.  But  that  did  not  touch  the 
natter  of  deck  loads  of  timber,  because 
TO  did  not  send  out  those  deck  loads 


from  this  oonntry.  They  came  to  ns 
from  the  Baltic  and  across  the  Atlantic 
and  the  place  where  they  should  be 
dealt  with  must  be  the  place  of  export. 
Canada,  for  example,  had'passed  a  very 
useful  and  effective  law  which  had 
greatly  reduced  the  danger  of  bringing 
cargoes  of  timber  to  this  country ;  ano 
when  a  Canadian  ship  laden  with  timber 
under  the  law  arrived  safely  in  our  ports, 
were  we  to  say,  because  she  did  not  com- 
ply with  certain  conditions  which  we 
might  lay  down,  that  she  was  to  be  sent 
back  or  be  subjected  to  a  prohibitory 
duty?  He  could  hardly  imagine  such 
an  offence  as  that  being  deliberately 
given  to  Canada,  and  he  could  scarcely 
suppose  that  anybody  would  argue  in 
favour  of  such  a  proposition.  Again,  if 
they  attempted  to  enforce  such  a  law, 
they  would  find  that  they  would  be  de- 
feated by  the  ingenuity  of  those  who  had 
an  interest  in  evading  it.  Assuming,  for 
instance,  that  they  prohibited  deck  load- 
ing, the  shipowner  might  construct  an 
awning  deck  by  which  means  the  ship 
would  not  be  made  more  safe,  but  less 
safe.  [Sir  Wiixiam  Harcwurt:  They 
might  prohibit  that  too — in  fact,  every- 
thing that  was  dangerous.]  If  they 
undertook  by  the  letter  of  the  law  to 
prohibit  everything  that  was  dangerous, 
they  would  find  themselves  embarking 
on  a  course  of  legislation  that  would  be 
endless,  embarrassing,  and  also  ineffec- 
tual for  its  object.  And  they  should 
remember  that  they  were  asked  to  apply 
that  chiefly  to  foreign  ships.  The  Com- 
mittee would  do  an  unwise  thing  if  it 
allowed  itself  to  be  led  into  that  kind  of  ' 
legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
object  of  the  clause  of  the  Government 
was  to  withdraw  an  illegitimate  advan- 
tage given  to  the  carriage  of  cargoes  of 
that  description  in  a  particular  way. 
That  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
because  it  would  deprive  the  shipowner 
who  was  going  to  send  such  a  cargo  of 
an  exemption  from  dock  dues  which  he 
ought  not  to  have.  They  must  all  re- 
gret that  it  was  so  difficult  to  deal  with 
that  source  of  danger;  but  he  believed 
the  Government  were  doing  the  best 
they  could  to  meet  it  by  their  proposals. 
Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  the 
object  of  the  clause  was  to  put  a  limita- 
tation  on  deck  cargoes  by  altering  the 
tonnage  laws ;  but  he  feared  the  attempt 
would  prove  delusive,  and  that  so  far  as 
the  safety  of  life  was  concerned  it  would 
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be  totally  inoperative.  In  1871  lie  sug- 
gested a  very  similar  clause,  which  he 
considered  as  merely  one  bearing  on 
tonnage  dues.  But  there  were  then 
such  objections  to  the  clause,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  legalize  deck  load- 
ing, that  he  dropped  it  in  his  Tonnage 
Bill.  The  question  now  was,  whether 
on  the  whole  it  would  not  be  wiser  to 
omit  this  clause  so  far  as  it  dealt  with 
tonnage,  and  relegate  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  tonnage  to  some  future  Session. 
There  remained  the  question  whether 
the  Committee  could  do  anything  with 
respect  to  deck  cargoes.  No  one  denied 
that  there  was  danger  in  carrying  such 
cargoes  across  the  Atlantic,  but  there 
was  a  dii&culty  in  legislating  on  that 
point  untU  it  was  known  how  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  deal  with  foreign  ship- 
ping. He  did  not  himself  see  how 
they  could  impose  prohibition  on  foreign 
vessels  entering  our  ports.  The  question 
was,  whether  they  should  not  at  present 
omit  the  clause  and  then  make  an  attempt 
to  prevent  deck  cargoes  on  ships  coming 
across  the  Atlantic  by  simple  prohibi- 
tion. If  that  were  done,  he  should  feel 
inclined  to  assent  to  the  proposition. 

Mb.  GOEST  said,  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Beading  (Mr.  Shaw  Le- 
fevre)  had  fairly  stated  the  object  of  the 
clause,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  clause  for 
the  alteration  of  the  tonnage  dues.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  withdraw  the 
clause,  or  let  the  matter  be  discussed  as 
a  question  of  tonnage  apart  from  any 
question  of  saving  life  at  sea.  But  he 
would  point  out  how  impossible  it  was  to 
make  real  progress  with  the  Bill  until 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  made 
up  their  minds  whether  they  would  or 
would  not  deal  with  foreign  ships.  That 
was  a  question  which  would  meet  them 
at  every  clause.  Having  made  a  Con- 
vention with  Austria,  Hungary,  Den- 
mark, France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  by  widch  we  were  bound  to 
accept  their  measurement  of  tonnage  for 
the  purposes  of  our  light  and  port  dues, 
it  was  proposed  in  this  clause  to  depart 
from  that  arrangement,  and  to  have  the 
ships  of  those  countries,  if  laden  in  a 
particular  manner,  measured  over  again 
by  Custom  House  officers.  He  feared 
that  was  a  thing  which  would  lead  to 
serious  complications. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  said, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Chatham  (Mr.  Gorst)  had  found  a  re- 

Mr.  Shaw  Lt/tvr* 


markable  mare's  nest,  for  he  must  deny 
that  this  was  a  proposal  to  alter  our 
tonnage  laws  as  established  by  the  Act 
of  1854,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  attempt 
to  carry  them  out.  There  was  no  in- 
crease of  dues  proposed,  but  what  was 
intended  was  that  the  law  should  be 
carried  out  more  effectually  than  it  had 
been  hitherto,  by  bringing  within  the 
measure  of  tonnage  spaces  available  for 
cargo,  such  as  deck  cargoes,  which  had 
escaped  both  unjustly  and  mischievously 
hitherto.  What  the  Government  had 
said  with  regard  to  foreign  ships  was, 
that  they  would  consider  what  could 
be  done  with  respect  to  those  ships 
loading  in  our  ports,  not  merely  arriv- 
ing in  our  ports,  which  was  a  very 
different  thing.  It  was  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  or  not  it  was 
wise  to  keep  up  an  exemption  from 
measurement,  which  was  practically  a 
premium  on  deck  loading.  This  clause 
proposed  to  take  away  that  premium, 
and  he  maintained  that  it  was  most  wise 
and  prudent  to  do  so.  Nothing  had 
prevented  it  hitherto  but  the  failure  of 
devising  a  method  of  measurement. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  that  after 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  he  should  feel  it  necessary  to 
vote  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby, 
and  very  much  because  of  what  had 
been  stated  from  the  Treasury  Bench. 
It  was  admitted  that  deck  cargoes  were 
one  of  the  gpreatest  possible  dangers  to 
life,  but  this  clause,  it  was  acknowledged, 
would  have  very  little  effect.  It  mOTcly 
took  away  a  small  premium  on  deck 
loading.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer told  them  that  the  Canadian 
Government  had  adopted  a  plan  which 
answered ;  why  did  the  Board  of  Trade 
not  adopt  that  plan  ? 

Mb.  T.  BEASSEY  said,  the  danger 
of  deck  cargoes  varied  according  to  the 
description  of  goods  carried.  He  had 
seen  on  the  9th  of  December  a  deck 
cargo  of  cotton  from  Smyrna  to  Barce- 
lona carried  without  the  sUghtest  danger, 
and  agricultural  machinery  could  also 
be  safely  carried  almost  at  any  time ; 
bufas  regarded  the  carriage  of  timber 
on  deck  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  which 
he  was  a  Member  arrived  at  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  at  least  in  the 
winter  months,  it  was  a  most  dangerous 
proceeding,  and  should  be  absolutely 
prohibited.  There  might  be  difficulties 
in  carrying  out  that  recommendation, 
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but,  after  all  he  had  heard,  he  main- 
tained there  was  no  impc«sibility  in  pro- 
hibiting what  was  generally  admitted  to 
be  a  most  dangerous  practice.  Mr. 
Bankin,  one  of  the  largest  merchants  at 
Liverpool  in  the  timber  trade,  told  the 
Commission  that  his  firm  had  resolTed 
never  again  to  carry  across  the  North 
Atlantic  in  the  winter  months  deck  car- 
goes of  timber.  He  therefore  hoped  the 
Government  would  withdraw  the  clause, 
and  on  the  Beport  bring  up  some  pro- 
posal which  would  be  more  effectual  for 
the  purpose  they  all  had  in  view. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  thought  that  the  scope  of  the  clause 
was  misapprehended.  It  did  not  deal 
with  deck  cargoes  in  the  way  of  prohibi- 
tion ;  but  whatever  its  effects  might  be, 
it  was  simply  a  tonnage  clause.  Nobody 
could  say  that  it  was  unfair  to  reckon 
goods  carried  on  deck  as  part  of  the  ton- 
nage of  the  ship.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Chatham  had  spoken  of 
Conventions  with  other  countries,  and 
held,  while  he  was  speaking,  a  most  por- 
tentous volume  in  his  hand,  but  he  did 
not  read  a  line  from  it  to  the  Committee 
or  produce  anything  to  show  that  the 
Conventions  he  mentioned  touched  the 
question  at  issue.  The  clause  was  not 
intended  directly  to  prevent  deck  load- 
ing, provided  no  disadvantage  would 
accrue.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  had 
talked  of  the  capacity  of  the  Bourd  of 
Trade,  and  no  doubt  if  his  hqn.  and 
learned  Friend  had  the  control  himself 
of  all  the  Departments  of  the  State 
there  would  be  no  difficulties  at  all  in 
any  of  them  under  his  enlightened  man- 
agement. It  was  said  they  ought  to 
have  a  clause  to  prevent  the  carrying  of 
deck  cai^^s  of  a  certain  description ; 
but  we  must  be  careful  lest  by  unwise 
restrictions  we  transferred  to  foreigners 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  country,  and  we 
must  also  beware  of  imposing  such  re- 
strictions on  foreigners  as  would  provoke 
retaliation. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
he  was  glad  to  have  heard  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General,  for  with  that  admir- 
able innocence  which  distinguished  him 
he  had  directly  contradicted  the  views 
expressed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  cat  was  now  out  of  the  bag,  for  the 
clause  although  ostensibly  one  to  pre- 
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vent  deck  cargoes ;  yet  it  appeared  that 
it  did  nothing  to  effect  that  object,  and 
that  they  were  going  under  a  sham  clause 
to  carry  out  a  tonnage  policy.  Let  the 
country  clearly  understand  that  by  this 
clause  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  pre- 
tend to  discourage  deck  cargoes,  or  to  do 
anything  to  save  life.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  Government  were 
not  prepared  to  devise  any  measure  to 
prevent  the  dangers  of  deck  cargoes. 
He  would  recommend  that  after  what 
the  Attorney  General  had  said  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll)  had 
better  treat  the  clause  as  a  mere  tonnage 
clause,  and  that  the  Government  should, 
on  the  Report,  bring  up  some  other 
clause  to  protect  life  at  sea,  embodying 
the  system  adopted  by  Canada,  the 
greatest  exporting  country  of  timber  in 
the  world. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  said, 
the  attempts  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  opposite  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
to  mystify  the  Committee  were  futile, 
because  the  matter  was  as  plain  as  plain 
could  be.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  expressly  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  see  its  way  to  prohibit 
deck  cargoes  arriving  in  this  country; 
but  he  did  think  that  by  doing  away  with 
what  was  practically  a  bonus  on  deck 
cargoes,  and  bringing  them  within  mea- 
surement according  to  the  tonnage  laws, 
much  good  might  be  anticipated.  The 
clause  did  not  alter  the  tonnage  laws,  it 
merdy  brought  deck  cargoes  into  ton- 
nage measurement  in  common  with 
other  cargo.  This  portion  of  the  burden 
of  the  ship  which  had  hitherto  escaped, 
more  than  any  other  portion  of  the  cargo 
ought  to  be  included.  This  device  for 
measuring  in  deck  cargo  he  had  de- 
scribed as  a  "  happy  thought,"  and  he 
believed  that  it  met  the  difficulty.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Hastings  (Mr.  T. 
Brassey)  admitted  that  the  clause,  so 
far  as  it  went,  was  good.  Then  why 
did  he  not  support  it? 

Sib  ANDREW  LU8K  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
had  left  the  House,  but  he  must  protest 
against  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
and  other  hon.  Members  on  the  front 
bench  opposite  speaking  as  though  they 
alone  were  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
file  front  Opposition  bench  carried  the 
least  weight  on  the  benches  behind  them 
on  such  questions  as  that  now  before 
the  House,  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for 
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the  country.  What  was  the  use  of  talk- 
ing so  learnedly  about  stopping  deck 
cargoes?  If  hon.  Members  would  go 
down  to  the  docks,  they  would  find  that 
the  timber  trade,  which  had  prindptJly 
to  do  with  deck  cargoes,  was  now  almost 
altogether  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  going  in 
the  right  way,  but  he  did  not  propose  to 
go  far  enough.  If  they  were  to  have 
tonnage  dues,  they  ought,  to  be  efifec- 
tive,  to  be  three  or  four  times  heavier 
than  would  be  chargeable  under  the 
clause.  What  he  would  suggest  was  the 
substitution  for  the  proposed  dues  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  5,  10,  15,  or  even  20 
per  cent — according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cargo — on  all  deck  cargo,  of  whatever 
kind,  whether  going  out  of  port  or  coming 
in,  irrespective  of  the  consideration  whe- 
ther the  ships  were  foreign  or  British. 
That  was  the  only  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion which  he  saw.  They  were  all 
agreed  as  to  the  evil  of  such  cargoes, 
and  such  a  duty  as  he  suggested  would, 
he  thought,  put  a  stop  to — at  least  it 
would  g^atly  limit — the  evil.  He  would 
support  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  far 
as  he  could,  but  he  confessed  that  the 
clause  as  it  stood  in  the  BiU  did  not  go 
far  enough. 

Mb.  CLAEE  read  said,  they  had 
now  been  two  hours  and  a-haLf  discussing 
what  he  might  almost  say  was  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby,  in  relation  to  deck  loading ;  and 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  nothing  could 
prove  more  injurious  to  British  mercan- 
tile and  commercial  interests  than  the 
Amendment  now  under  consideration. 
Therefore,  if  the  Committee  were  com- 

Selled  to  divide,  he  should  feel  it  his 
uty  to  vote  against  the  Amendment, 
because  it  would  prohibit  'the  carrying 
of  any  kind  of  cargo  on  deck.  Some 
deck  cargoes  were  dangerous  and  ought 
to  be  prohibited.  Some  were  not,  and 
others  only  became  so  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  ought  to  be  simply  re- 
gulated. They  were  bound  to  respect 
the  laws  of  foreigners  in  their  own  coim- 
try ;  why  should  they  not  make  laws  in 
reference  to  foreigners  which  they  woujd 
be  bound  to  respect  in  this  country? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Derby  made  an 
exception  in  favour  of  cattle  being  carried 
on  deck,  and  in  that  he  was  right,  for 
they  were  better  on  deck  than  packed 
together  in   pestiferous  holds;  but  in 

Sir  Andrew  Lmk 


regard  to  deck  cargoes  that  were  really 
dangerous,  he  (Mr.  Bead)  concurred  in 
the  opinion  expressed  that  a  mere  ton- 
nage duty  would  do  but  little  to  prevent 
their  being  so  carried,  and  that  they 
should  be  altogether  prohibited  in  winter 
and  regulated  in  summer. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  said,  they  had  a 
right  to  make  and  to  enforce  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  would  receive  the 
produce  of  other  countries ;  and  if  they 
did  80,  he  believed  that  foreign  mer- 
chants would  fall  in  with,  and  conform 
to,  our  laws.  It  had  been  asked,  What 
would  Canada  say?  but  the  feict  was 
that  we  were  endeavouring  more  to  as- 
similate our  legislation  to  the  laws  of 
Canada  than  otherwise.  He  concurred 
in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  addressed  the  Committee 
(Mr.  Head),  and  in  his  (Mr.  Mundella's) 
opinion,  the  best  course  the  Gtivemment 
could  pursue  would  be  to  withdraw  the 
clause  and  substitute  another  well-con- 
sidered one.  If  the  clause  were  not 
withdrawn,  he  should  certainly  vote 
against  it.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
shipping  interests  of  foreign  nations 
were  well  aware  that  they  could  not  com- 
pete with  British  shipping ;  but  it  was 
for  the  interest  of  both  the  British  and 
the  foreigpa  shipowners  that  life  and  pro- 
perty on  board  their  vessels  should  be 
protected,  and  his  belief  was,  that  if 
the  question  at  issue  were  grappled  with 
courageously,  not  only  would  the  sym- 

Eathy  of  foreign  countries  be  obtained, 
ut  an  important  step  would  be  takeai 
towards  the  saving  of  life  at  sea. 

Me.  mac  IVEE  said,  he  was  so 
quainted  with  the  trade  of  Mr.  Itankis, 
to  which  reference  had  been  made  in 
the  discussion.  The  late  Mr.  Bankin 
was  his  (Mr.  Mao  Ivor's)  father-in-lav, 
and  the  present  firm  of  Bankin,  Gilmonr, 
and  Co.  continued  to  import  timber 
largely.  Their  experience  ul  pointed  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver) 
had  already  endeavoured  to  argue.  The 
danger  was  not  in  deck  cargoes  gene- 
rally, but  in  their  excess ;  and  even  of 
square  timber  a  moderate  quantity  might 
be  carried  on  deck  with  perfect  safety, 
provided  it  was  properly  secured.  The 
same  was  true  of  cotton,  and  other 
things;  but  he  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  could 
imagine  no  more  dangerous  form  of  deck 
cargo  than  an  excessive  load  of  deals, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  makiTig  them 
fast.    It  came  to  this,  that  certain  forma 
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of  deck  loading  might  reasonably  be 
permitted,  while  othere  should  be  dis- 
conrag^.  Legislation  was  >  he  (Mr. 
Mao  Iver)  thought  only  required  to  meet 
the  case  of  dangerous  timber  deck  loads 
coming  across  the  Atlantic  in  winter 
time ;  and  the  Board  of  Trade  dause 
was  entirely  useless  for  this  purpose, 
although  in  other  respects  an  inter- 
ference with  legitimate  trade.  The 
clause,  no  doubt,  imposed  a  tax  upon 
deck  cargo  in  general,  but  not  enough 
to  serioudy  affect  any  dangerous  form  of 
deck  loading.  It  had  been  really  &amed 
to  meet  the  case  of  the  Bear,  which 
was  the  subject  of  litigation  between 
his  (Mr.  Mac  Ivor's)  late  firm  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  relation  to  tonnage 
measurement.  The  effect  of  the  clause 
would  not  be  to  discourage  deck  loading 
at  all,  but  only  to  discourage  awning 
decks;  and  the  very  best  and  safest 
coasting  steamers  were  those  which,  like 
the  Bear,  carried  their  deck  cargoes 
tmder  awning  decks.  The  Bear'*  awning 
deck  was  a  mere  shelter  which  increased 
the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  her.  comfort 
for  passengers  and  cattle,  but  without 
adding  anything  to  her  carrying  capa- 
city ;  and  the  preictical  incidence  of  the 
clause  would  be  to  place  that  type  of 
vessel  at  a  special  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting with  open  deck  ships,  as  the  open 
deck  ship  was  only  to  be  taxed  for  space 
when  actually  occupied  by  deck  cargo, 
-while  vessels  of  the  Bear  construction 
were  to  be  subjected  to  a  permanent 
penalty  by  having  their  entire  awning 
deck  space  always  measured  in  the  ton- 
nage. He  (Mr.  Mao  Iver)  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed with  some  of  the  proposals  of 
the  Government.  There  was  much  in 
their  Bill  which  was  admirable,  but  the 
country  expected  something  better  than 
clauses  like  this.  They  afforded  no 
settlement  of  shipping  questions  which 
required  settlement,  and  it  was  sur- 
prising that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
should  ask  hon.  Members  to  go  through 
the  solemn  and  tiresome  farce  of  de- 
bating clauses  which  everybody  knew 
could  not  answer  their  intended  purpose. 
The  Government  had  already  got  the 
public  opinion  of  the  seaports  against 
them  in  regard  to  Clause  3,  and  it  would 
be  the  same  in  regard  to  other  clauses, 
including  the  one  now  under  discussion. 
There  was  not  a  word  of  approval  from 
Liverpool,  or  any  of  the  great  sea-ports, 
for  the  Bill  in  its  present  form,  and  he 


asked  them  to  take  it  back  ftgain  and 

Me.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  thought 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  down 
(Mr.  Mao  Iver)  was  hard  upon  the  Qto- 
vemment,  and  as  Member  for  a  con- 
stituency in  close  proximity  to  that  re- 
presented by  the  hon.  Member,  he  could 
not  confirm  the  condemnation  in  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  indulged.  He 
could  not  agree  with  him  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Gfovemment  had  not  been 
approved  by  any  of  the  great  maritime 
ports  of  the  Kingdom.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  in  this  matter  had  been 
highly  appreciated  everywhere.  From 
information  which  he  had  obtained  in 
the  neigbourhood  of  Liverpool  and  Bir- 
kenhead, he  must  say,  if  there  was  one 
thing  in  which  there  was  unanimity,  it 
was  this — that  the  Government  had 
shown  an  honest  determination  to  deal 
with  this  exceedingly  difficult  subject 
properly  and  thoroughly.  ["  No,  no ! "] 
Well,  he  occupied,  with  reference  to  this 
Bill,  as  independent  a  position  as  the 
hon.  Member,  and  he  was  as  anxious  as 
any  hon.  Member  could  be  to  make  the 
Bill  such  as  would  secure  the  objects  in 
view.  With  respect  to  this  particular 
clause,  the  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  foreign  as 
well  as  British  ships.  He  did  not  see  why 
they  should  exclude  foreign  ships  from 
the  operation  of  the  Bill.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  the  protection  of  life, 
and  he  did  not  see  why  suitable  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  adopted  for  that 
purpose  should  not  be  applicable  to  all 
ships  either  coming  into  or  going  out  of 
British  ports.  They  had  already  agreed 
to  certain  clauses  which  prohibited  cer- 
tain practices.  Why  should  they  not 
make  it  compulsory  on  foreign  vessels  to 
abstain  from  deck  loading,  and  say  to 
them — "If  you  come  here,  we  shall 
insist  upon  placing  upon  you  the  same 
restrictions  as  we  impose  upon  our  own 
vessels,  and  thereby  not  only  protect  the 
lives  of  seamen,  but  also  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  ruinous  competition 
with  them  which  the  neglect  of  these 
regulations  enables  you  to  carry  on?" 
He  respectfully  asked  the  Government 
what  objection  there  could  be  to  that 
course,  and  whether,  either  by  heavy 
penalties,  or  the  imposition  of  duties 
which  would  practically  be  prohibitive, 
they  might  not  include  foreign  as  well 
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as  British  ships  within  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill?  He  thought  that 
foreign  GoTemments,  instead  of  com- 
plaining of  our  putting  foreign  ships 
that  entered  our  ports  substantiaUy  on 
the  same  footing  as  our  own,  not  for 
paltry  profit  or  trade,  but  for  the  grandest 
consideration — namely,  the  safety  of  life 
— would  applaud  our  action.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  not  possible  to 
deal  with  this  question  in  a  bolder  style ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  Amendment  he 
did  not  desire  to  vote  against  the  Qo- 
vemment,  but  he  thought  the  suggestion 
he  had  made  deserved  consideration,  and 
if  adopted,  unless  there  were  some  in- 
superable objections,  might  clear  away 
a  great  difficulty. 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEB  said,  the  Committee  had  now 
come  to  a  point  with  regard  to  the  Bill  at 
which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  con- 
sider very  carefully  both  what  they  were 
about  to  do  immediately,  and  what  they 
looked  forward  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
measure  generally.  He  thought  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  evening  had  thrown  a 
good  deal  of  light  upon  difficulties  some 
of  which,  perhaps,  even  the  more 
sanguine  promoters  of  this  reform  had 
not  been  quite  ready  to  perceive,  but 
which  were  now  beginning  to  make  them- 
selves felt.  With  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar question  now  before  the  Committee, 
he  could  not  think  there  was  likely  to 
be  any  very  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  them.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  had  made  a  proposal  which,  from 
his  point  of  view,  was,  of  course,  one 
which  they  accepted  with  respect,  but 
which  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer) thought  the  great  majority  of 
the  Committee  would  feel  themselves 
unable  to  agree  to,  because  that  pro- 
posal was  one  which  the  Government 
thought  impossible  to  work  out,  and 
which  he  was  quite  satisfied,  would  lead 
to  most  inconvenient  consequences.  The 
Committee  had  been  carried  into  a 
general  discussion  of  the  clause  on 
which  the  Amendment  was  founded, 
and,  further,  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  they  could  deal  with  foreign 
ships,  and  then  came  the  real  difficulty. 
The  Government,  by  the  measure,  were 
endeavouring  to  prevent  as  well  as  they 
could  some  of  the  g^eat  dangers  to 
which  the  lives  of  our  seamen  were  ex- 
posed. They  had  passed  a  clause  by 
which  they  had  thrown  on  shipowners  a 
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great  responsibility  in  case  of  Hieax 
sending  ships  to  sea  in  a  dangerous 
state.  They  had  given  to  a  Department 
of  the  CK>vemment  the  power  to  stop 
ships  laden  in  a  dangerous  manner,  and 
they  had  made  certain  reg^ations  aa  to 
the  caniaeeof  particular  carg^s.  And 
now  they  had  come  to  another  question 
which  had  been  very  much  before  the 
country — the  question  of  deck  loads. 
The  Bill  of  the  Government  did  not  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  the  question  of  deck 
loads  in  the  stringent  manner  in  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  and  those 
who  were  his  particular  supporters  would 
have  them  deal,  and  they  said  feankly 
that  they  were  unable  to  do  so.  They 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  work 
out  any  such  system  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  proposed ;  but,  although  they 
were  unable  to  adopt  his  proposals,  they 
thought  they  had  done  some&ing  in  the 
BiU  they  had  proposed ;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  by  giving  power  to  surveyors  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  detain  ships  im- 
properly loaded.  That,  however,  applied 
to  British  ships  only.  With  regara  to 
foreign  ships,  the  question  involved  great 
difficulties ;  but,  as  he  had  already  said, 
the  Government  were  considering  it, 
and  hoped  to  be  able  by-and-bye  to  make 
some  proposal  on  the  subject  which 
would  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Derby 
proposed  that  they  should  deal  with  the 
question  of  deck  loads  in  a  manner 
which  would  apply  not  only  to  cargoes 
going  outwards,  but  to  those  coming 
inwards  also.  With  regard  to  cargoes 
going  outwards,  there  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  no  difficulty,  because  the 
matter  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  giving 
the  shipowner  the  right  of  appeal ;  but 
with  respect  to  cargoes  coming  inwards, 
they  must  lay  down  an  arbitrary  rule 
and  say  that  any  ship  which  came  from 
a  foreign  port  violating  the  arbitrary 
rule  should  be  subjected  to  a  penalty. 
That  raised  a  question  of  very  great 
difficulty.  The  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
considered  the  clause  as  it  stood  a  very 
bad  one,  but  thought  that  he  could  im- 
prove it,  as  if  it  were  a  wild  orange 
tree,  on  which  he  could  graft  a  cultivated 
orange,  and  he  proposed  to  do  so  by  an 
Amendment  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  prohibit  foreign  vessels  coming  into  or 
going  out  of  our  ports  from  carrying 
deck  loads,  while  British  vessels  engaged 
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in  the  coasting  trade  would  be  exempted 
£rom  the  operation  of  the  clause.  This 
would  really  amount  to  a  Protectionist 
measure,  ensuring  to  British  ships  in  the 
coasting  trade  an  immunity  denied  to 
foreign  ships,  and  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Heading  (Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre)  was  disposed  to  adopt 
that  principle  of  Protection,  he  would 
be  acting  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  political  school  in  which 
he  had  been  educated.  That  was  a 
principle  which  the  Committee  could  not 
sanction ;  but  independently  of  that 
objection,  it  was  impossible  to  apply 
arbitrary  rules,  as  to  deck  loading,  to 
foreign  ships.  Canada,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  maritime  oountries 
in  the  world,  and  peculiarly  interested  in 
the  question,  had  already  dealt  with  it  by 
an  excellent  code  of  laws,  the  efficiency 
of  which  was  admitted  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby.  Was  Canada  now 
to  be  told  that  her  ships  would  not  be 
tidmitted  to  our  ports,  because  they  were 
not  loaded  according^to  an  arbitrary  rule 
laid  down  by  the  British  Parliament? 
£)ven  if  the  legislation  of  Canada  on  this 
point  were  adopted  by  the  Committee, 
how  were  they  to  deal  with  the  ships  of 
other  countries,  whichmighthaveadopted 
different  regulations  ?  Suppose  a  vessel 
laden  with  timber  from  Norway  arrived 
safely  in  a  British  port ;  were  the  Nor- 
wegians to  be  told  that  because  their 
regulations  as  to  deck  loading  differed 
from  those  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
their  ship  was  not  to  be  permitted  to 
enter  save  under  a  penalty  ?  We  should 
certainly  pile  up  difficulties  in  the  dis- 
cussion into  which  we  should  have  to 
enter  with  foreign  Governments.  The  fur- 
ther we  went  into  the  question  the  more 
we  should  be  involved  in  increasing  diffi- 
culties. It  was  easy  enough  to  put  these 
provisions  in  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  but 
he  ventured  to  predict  that  if  an  Act 
were  passed  without  due  consideration 
on  the  points  he  had  mentioned  the 
country  would  be  involved  in  difficulties 
of  a  most  serious  kind  which  would  lead 
to  the  breaking  down  of  a  good  deal  of 
intended  legislation.  Hon.  Members 
were  all  agreed  as  to  the  desirability 
of  checking  dangerous  modes  of  load- 
ing. We  could  not  prevent  all  danger, 
but  he  maintained  that  by  the  legisla- 
tion proposed  this  year,  in  the  present 
measure  and  the  Maritime  Contracts  BiU, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  making 


a  very  earnest,  and,  he  hoped  an  effect- 
ive move  in  the  right  direction  of  limit, 
ing  those  dangers  to  which  the  hon- 
Member  for  Derby  had  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country — namely,  the  dangers 
to  which  our  seamen  were  exposed.  If 
the  Cqmmittee  rejected  the  Amendment 
and  proceeded  to  discuss  whether  this 
clause  should  stand  part  of  the  Bill,  hon. 
Members  would  be  able  to  ask  whether 
the  Government  in  proposing  the  clause 
were  doing  anything  or  nothing.  He 
hoped  hon.  Gentlemen  would  reserve 
that  question  till  it  came  on  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  proper  time.  The  question 
raised  by  the  Amendment  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Poole  (Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley) 
had  placed  on  the  Paper  had  also  been 
discussed  in  the  course  of  the  present 
debate.  When  the  hon.  Member's  pro- 
posal was  brought  forward,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  quite  prepared  to  discuss 
it  on  its  merits,  but  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  immediately  to  decide. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTER  said,  he  could 
not  but  think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
his  ingenious  speech  had  placed  the  Com- 
mittee in  a  very  awkward  position.  The 
Government  should  have  told  them 
frankly  what  they  intended  to  do  in 
reference  to  different  portions  of  the  BiU. 
By  their  not  doing  so,  the  Committee 
had  been  debatilig  with  great  difficulty, 
because  they  did  not  know  what  line  the 
Government  meant  to  take  with  respect 
to  foreign  ships,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  that  question  from  being  in- 
troduced into  the  discussion  of  almost 
every  clause.  He  had  expected  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have 
proposed  to  withdraw  the  clause,  until  the 
Government  had  made  up  their  mind  as 
to  how  they  would  deal  with  foreign 
ships.  He  still  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
adopt  that  course  and  to  bring  up  the 
clause  at  the  end.  They  were  twked  to 
vote  for  the  clause  and  against  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  without  any  explanation  of  the 
intention  of  the  Government  with  refe- 
rence to  foreign  vessels. 

AIb.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  was  a&aid 
he  was  endeavouring  in  vain  to  make 
the  clause  consistent  with  common  sense. 
Its  first  section  was  really  nonsense, 
and  would  not  confer  the  immunity  that 
was  contended  for  in  respect  of  coasting 
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traders.  Reference  had  been  made  to 
Canada,  but  he  could  wish  that  our  legis- 
lation was  as  creditable  to  this  dountry 
as  Canadian  legislation  in  this  matter 
was  creditable  to  Canada.  He  would 
be  content  with  legislation  as  to  deck 
loads  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
carried  in  Canada.  With  regard  to  the 
carrying  of  reaping  machines  on  deck, 
he  (£d  not  say  that  it  might  not  be  safe 
to  so  carry  one  or  two  such  machines, 
which  might  be  done  according  to  proper 
regulations ;  but  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  having  such  regulations 
and  leaving  them  entirely  outside.  It 
was  asked — cotdd  they  enforce  legisla- 
tion against  foreign  ships  ? — but  nothing 
could  be  easier,  for  the  Government  of 
India  enforced  similar  legislation  at 
Bombay  in  reference  to  the  carrying  of 
pilgrims.  The  moment  they  made  these 
regulations,  every  shipowner  in  the  world 
would  become  acquainted  with  them, 
and  take  care  when  loading  a  vessel  for 
these  ports  to  keep  within  the  law.  Ac- 
cording to  a  !Retum  from  Lloyd's  in  the 
10  years  from  1852  to  1862,  when  the 

Srohibitions  were  in  force,  the  loss  of 
fe  had  been  only  one-fourth  of  what  it 
had  been  since  the  removal  of  those  pro- 
hibitions, although  the  chances  of  es- 
cape were  infinitely  greater  now  than 
they  were  then.  He  had  tried  to  amend 
the  clause,  but  after  consideration  he  be- 
lieved it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  impossible  to  amend 
it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  imposture  from 
the  outset.  Whatever  became  of  it, 
even  if  it  were  carried,  he  should  treat 
it  as  a  mere  tonnage  clause,  and  bring 
up  another  one  on  the  Beport  to  deal 
with  deck  cargoes. 

Me.  T.  E.  smith  said,  that  the  Re- 
turn which  had  been  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  applied  only  to 
the  Quebec  trade,  and  not  to  that  of 
the  other  Canadian  ports.  The  Return 
quoted  was  correct  enough  as  far  as  it 
went ;  but  the  real  truth  was  that  since 
the  repeal  of  the  legislation  as  to  deck 
loads  the  casualties  in  the  whole  Cana- 
dian trade  had  decreased  21  per  cent, 
and  the  total  losses  had  decreased  15  per 
cent.  Statistics  would  prove  anything 
if  they  were  only  selected  according  to 
a  particular  fashion.  The  effect  of  the 
Amendment  would  be  that  British  ships 
carrying  deck  loads  would  be  affected 
whilst  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  foreign 
ships   would    be    affected  whilst   em- 

Mr.  Plimsoll 


ployed  in  the  coasting  trade  as  well. 
He  had  been  alarmed  by  the  prognosti- 
cations of  hon.  and  learned  Gentiemen 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  about  the 
consequences  of  dealing  with  foreign 
ships,  but  the  principle  was  a  sound  one, 
and  he  was  re- assured  by  recollecting 
that  at  that  moment  it  was  acted  upon 
in  the  port  of  New  York,  in  respect  to 
the  emigrant  vessels,  which  had  to  cany 
the  passengers  not  according  to  the  law 
of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged, 
but  according  to  the  law  of  ue  State  of 
New  York.  He  could  not  see  any  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter.  If  the  law  was 
laid  down,  foreign  ships  would  comply 
with  it.  His  objections  to  the  clause  had 
been  considerably  modified  by  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  Government,  and 
he  approved  of  its  principle,  though  he 
could  not  agree  to  the  way  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  be  carried  out. 

Mb.  D.  JENKINS  feared  that  the 
clause  would  tend  to  increase  deck  load- 
ing, as  the  penalty  for  deck  loading 
would  be  only  20».  or  30*.  per  ship.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  withdraw 
the  clause,  or  do  that  which  would  check 
the  evil  of  over  deck-loading  ships. 

Mr.  BROMLEY-DAVENPORT  said, 
he  had  great  objection  to  deck  loading 
in  general ;  but  he  would  mention  one 
case  which  had  occurred  within  his  own 
knowledge  where  he  thought  it  was  very 
proper.  He  had  seen  the  loading  of  a 
vessel  by  which  he  intended  to  go  as  a 
passenger.  He  saw  certain  packages 
placed  in  the  hold,  and  planks  above 
them  ;  but  he  found  that  those  packages 
contained  lucifer  matches,  and  he  in- 
sisted that  they  should  be  placed  on 
deck.  He  did  not  think  they  could  be 
safely  taken  in  the  hold,  and  certunly 
they  were  much  safer  on  deck.  The 
vessel  arrived  safely  at  her  journey's  end. 

Me.  W.  E.  FORSTER  wished  the 
Committee  clearly  to  understand  what 
they  were  about  to  vote  for.  Two  ways 
had  been  proposed  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty. One,  by  the  Gtovemment,  was 
the  imposition  of  a  very  small  fine, 
which  would  go  a  very  litde  way  in  pro- 
hibiting deck  loading ;  the  other  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby,  the  principle  of 
which  was  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
prohibition  of  some  —  not  of  all  deck 
cargoes — the  exceptions  to  be  afterwards 
introduced. 

Me.  GREGORY  said,  he  understood 
that  the  Government  would  be  prepared 
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further  to  eonsider  the  question,  if  they 
were  supported  on  the  clause,  with  a 
view  of  in6re  effectually  remedying  the 
evil. 

LoBD  ESLINGTON  said,  he  should 
vote  against  the  Amendment,  because  it 
went  too  far ;  and  he  should  vote  against 
the  Government  clause,  because  it  did 
not  go  far  enough. 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  said,  he 
could  not,  as  a  private  Member,  move  a 
clause  imposing  taxation.  The  Com- 
mittee should  support  the  hon.  Member 
ber  for  Derby. 

Mb.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  said,  that  in 
voting  for  the  Amendment,  he  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  the  exact  words,  but 
as  a  protest  that  something  fiirther  was 
required  than  that  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  Government  had  made 
certain  proposals  which  were  contained 
in  the  Bill.  What  was  the  counter  pro- 
position ?  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
nothing  to  propose.  They  only  intended 
to  vote  against  the  clause  with  a  view  of 
getting  something  or  other.  Whatever 
that  other  might  be,  the  Government 
could  not  accept  the  impracticable 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  'If 
any  ship,  British  or  foreign,'  stand  part 
of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  108; 
Noes  75 :  Majority  33. 

On  the  Motion  of  Lord  EsLDjaxoN, 
Amendment  made  in  page  8,  line  36,  by 
leaving  out  firom  "  trading  "  to  "  man," 
in  line  37,  both  inclusive,  and  inserting 
"  other  than  home  trade  ships  as  de- 
fined by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
1854." 

Me.  T.  E.  SMITH  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  8,  line  37,  to  leave  out 
"  as  deck  cargo,"  and  insert  "  on  deck." 

Sir  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said,  he 
could  not  accept  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  because  its  effect  would 
be  to  nullify  the  clause  altogether. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  in  moving 
as  an  Amendment,  in  page  8,  line  40,  to 
leave  out  "timber,"  said,  the  result  of 
the  division  had  been  to  place  them  in 
the  unsatisfactory  position  that  timber 
cargoes,  the  cause  of  nine-tonths  of  the 


1  evils  of  overloading,  were  dealt  with 
simply  by  a  clause,  enabling  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  measure,  for  tonnage  dues, 
certain  parts  of  vessels  hitherto  exempted . 
His  object  was  to  propose  on  a  subse- 
sequent  occasion  a  prohibitory  duty  on 
timber  carried  on  deck  in  all  ships,  be 
they  British  or  foreign,  coming  to  any 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  winter  months.  He  admitted  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  Canadian 
law  on  the  subject ;  and  anyone  who 
read  the  evidence  given  before  various 
Committees  and  a  Eoyal  Commission 
on  the  fearful  loss  of  life  which  oc- 
curred in  ships  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
especially  in  winter,  laden  with  timber, 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
stringent  law  was  necessary.  He  should 
press  his  Amendment  to  a  division,  un- 
less the  Government  told  them  what  they 
meant  to  do  in  regard  to  preventing  deck 
loads. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8, 
line  40,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  timber." 
— {Mr.  Ashley.) 

SiB  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  thought 
it  very  hard  that  that  clause  should  not 
be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits,  but 
should  be  argued  in  reference  to  some- 
thing else  with  which  it  had  nothing  to 
do.  If  that  something  else  was  proposed 
to  be  done  by  a  separate  clause,  he  would 
be  quite  ready  to  discuss  it.  But  the 
clause  now  before  the  Committee  had  for 
its  sole  object  the  removal  of  a  premium 
on  deck  loading  in  the  shape  of  an 
improper  and  mischievous  exemption 
from  tonnage  dues  which  now  existed, 
and  it  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  tax  upon, 
or  a  prohibition  of,  deck  cargoes.  As  it 
proposed  to  bring  deck  cargo  generally 
into  the  space  measured  for  tonnage,  it 
would  be  extraordinary  specially  to  ex- 
empt timber ;  and,  therefore,  he  could 
not  accept  the  Amendment. 

Me.  EATHBONE  urged  the  Govern- 
ment either  to  accept  that  Amendment 
or  to  state  that  they  were  prepared  to 
deal  in  an  effective  manner  with  the 
question  of  deck  cargoes  in  the  winter 
months. 

Me.  mac  IVEE  deprecated  opposition 
to  the  clause. 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  remarked, 
that  if  cargo  on  deck  was  to  pay  tonnage 
dues,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exempt 
timber ;  but  if  the  clause  were  agreed  to, 
it  would  still  be  practicable  to  deal  ox- 
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Sib  CHABLES  ADDEBLEY  said,  he 
could  see  no  necessity  for  the  propoBed 
change,  and,  therefore,  could  not  accept 
the  Amendment. 


ceptionally  with  deck  cargoes  of  timber 
during  a  particular  season  of  the  year. 

Mb.  T.  BEASSEY  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  promise  on  the  Beport  to  bring 
up  a  new  clause  to  prevent  the  carrying 
of  timber  on  deck  across  the  Atlantic  in 
the  winter — a  practice  which  all  prac- 
tical men  admitted  to  be  dangerous  to 
life.  They  might  at  least  go  as  far  in 
that  direction  as  the  Canadian  Legisla- 
ture had  done ;  but  as  it  was,  they  had 
made  no  proposal  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  BITCHIE  said,  he  had  voted 
with  the  Government  in  the  last  division, 
and  would  do  so  again,  because  that 
clause  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  mere 
tonnage  clause ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  here- 
after supporting  the  prohibition  of  deck 
cargoes  under  certain  limitations. 

Me.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  said,  there 
was  no  other  clause  in  the  Bill  referring 
to  deck  loading,  and  therefore  the  hon. 
Member  for  tie  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Bitchie)  would  not  find  another  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  his  object.  Timber 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
clause ;  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty 
in  providing  that  timber  carried  on  deck 
should  pay  tonnage  dues  in  the  summer 
months,  and  Customs  duties  plu*  the 
tonnage  dues  in  the  winter  months. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'tim- 
ber '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  101 ; 
Noes  91 :  Majority  10. 

LoED  ESLINGTON  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  8,  line  40,  the 
omission  of  the  word  "  stores,"  as  dues 
had  never  been  imposed  upon  the  stores 
of  ships. 

Sib  CHABLES  ADDEBLEY  said,  he 
could  not  accept  the  proposal,  for  the 
carrying  of  stores  as  deck  cargo  was  spe- 
cially prohibited. 

Amendment  negatived. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Smith, 
Amendment  made  in  page  8,  line  40,  by 
leaving  out  "  (not  being  exempted  goods 
hereinafter  mentioned.)" 

LoED  ESLINGTON  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page'  9,  line  2,  after 
"  payable,"  to  insert  "  in  respect  of  the 
period  in  which  such  goods  are  on  board," 
and  said,  that  the  object  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  to  provide  that  goods  should 
only  be  liable  to  tonnage  duos  during 
the  period  within  which  they  were  ac- 
tually in  the  ship. 
Mr,  Shaw  Ze/nre 


Amendment  negatived. 

Sib  ANDBEW  LUSK  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  9,  line  3,  after  the 
first  "tonnage,  to  insert  "double,"  on 
the  ground  that  single  tonnage  dues 
were  too  small,'  but  that  to  double  or 
treble  the  amount  would  do  something 
to  discourage  deck  loading,  though  but 
little. 

SiE  CHABLES  ADDEBLEY  said, 
the  object  of  the  clause  was  to  take  away 
an  exemption  which  was  now  given  to 
deck  loading,  and  the  Amendment  would 
introduce  something  beyond  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  fine,  which  was  not  intended 
by  the  clause.  He  must  therefore  op- 
pose it. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  thought  it  most  desirable  that  that 
declaration  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood. It  appeared  from  the  remarks  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  clause  was  not  to  check  deck 
loading,  and  as  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Bill  which  would  have  that  efifect,  he 
hoped  before  the  measure  left  the  House 
either  the  Government  would  propose 
such  a  clause,  or  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Derby  would  pro- 
pose one  which  would  receive  the  assent 
of  the  Committee.  The  Government  had 
not  been  able  to  discover  a  method  of 
checking  deck  loading.  What  the  coun- 
try desired  was  to  have  a  clause  which 
would  ensure  the  main  object  of  the  Bill, 
and  not  simply  a  tonnage  clause. 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  contended  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  entirely  in  error 
in  supposing  that  the  Bill  did  not  deal 
with  the  great  evils  arising  from  deck 
loading,  for  its  whole  spirit  and  scope 
was  to  prevent  improper  loading,  and  to 
throw  on  the  owner  and  manager  of  a 
ship  responsibility  in  that  respect.  Be- 
yond that,  it  empowered  the  officers  of 
the  Government  to  stop  ships  which  were 
improperly  loaded.  Whettier  any  other 
provision  could  be  devised  for  carrying 
out  the  principle  was  another  question. 

Me.  MAC  IVEB  said,  that  the  clause 
was  a  direct  discouragement  to  the  best 
class  of  steamers.  It  was  a  tonnage 
clause,  and  a  thoroughly  bad  tonnage 
clause,  and  nothing  else. 

SiE  ANDREW  LUSK  said,  that  as 
the  Amendment  failed  to  meet  with  any 
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support,  he  would,  with  the  leave  of  the 
Committee,  withdraw  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  teithdraum. 

Mr.  GEIEVE  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  9,  line  3,  the  insertion  of 
the  following  Proviso,  after  the  word 
"  goods  :"— 

"  Provided  always,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  a  vessel  leaving  Xorth  America  between  the 
first  day  of  September  and  fifteenth  day  of 
■  April,  nor  from  the  North  of  Europe  between 
the  first  day  of  October  and  the  fifteenth  day 
of  April  to  carry  deck  cargo." 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  hoped 
the  discussion  would  be  reserved  till 
some  future  proposition  was  made  for  the 
prohibition  of  deck  cargoes. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  suggested  that  the 
last  words  of  the  Amendment  should  be 
' '  to  carry  timber  as  deck  cargo." 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  that  if  this  Amendment 
vrere  to  be  considered  a  practical  one,  it 
■would  require  stUl  more  important  al- 
terations. It  proposed  to  make  it  un- 
lawful for  vessels  leaving  North  America 
to  carry  deck  cargo,  but  where  .were  the 
vessels  supposed  to  go?  Could,  the 
Committee  say  what  should  be  lawful 
or  unlawful  for  a  ship  sailing  from  New 
York  to  Havre  ?  There  was  a  legiti- 
mate desire  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Member  to  do  something  to  prevent  deck 
loading ;  but  it  was  a  specimen  of  the 
vague  character  of  many  of  the  proposals 
to  carry  out  that  desire. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gbeenock  (Mr.  Grieve)  was 
proposing  to  do  what  the  House  found 
out  100  years  ago  that  it  could  not  do — 
namely,  legislate  for  North  America. 
How  could  any  Act  that  they  might  pass 
be  enforced  on  vessels  starting  from  fo- 
reign ports?  He  suggested  that  his 
hon.  Friend  should  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  9,  line  4,  to  leave 
out  from  "  deemed,"  to  "  to,"  in  line  7, 
both  exclusive,  said,  it  would  place  car- 
goes upon  awning  decks  on  the  same 
footing  as  those  upon  open  decks.  He 
agreed  with  the  principle  that  deck  car- 
goes should  be  included  in  the  tonnage 
measurement ;  but  if  this  clause  were 
passed  as  it  stood,  the  whole  space  under 
awning  would  be  measured,  whether 
occupied  or  not.    Thus,  a  ship  from  the 
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Baltic  often  brought  a  few  cattle,  and  if 
they  were  on  an  open  deck,  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  charge 
would  be  only  on  the  number  of  stock ; 
but  if  they  were  under  an  awning,  the 
shipowner  would  have  to  pay,  for  all  the 
awning  would  protect  was  possibly  100 
or  160. 

SiE  OHAELESADDEELEY  opposed 
the  Amendment. 

Mb.  HEESCHELL  supported  the 
Amendment  as  being  in  the  direction 
which  he  understood  the  Bill  of  the  Go- 
vernment pointed  to — namely,  of  dis- 
couraging any  extreme  use  of  the  awn- 
ing space  for  cargo. 

Mb.  W.  stanhope  also  supported 
the  Amendment,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  Government  would  at  all  events 
make  some  regulation  to  meet  the  object 
in  view  with  regard  to  the  home  trade. 

Mr.  EATHBONE  also  appealed  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
accept  the  proposed  alteration. 

Me.  GOEST  contended  that  the 
clause  was  really  one  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  awning  decks,  which  decks  con- 
duced to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  pas- 
sengers, and  the  conveyance  of  animals. 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  ex- 
plained that  the  sole  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  this  particular  had  been  to 
prevent  awnings  being  put  over  cargo 
decks  for  the  purpose  oi  avoiding  the 
dues.  But  as  the  feeling  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  evidently  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment,  he  would  accept  it. 

Ameniment  agreed  to;  -words  struek  cut. 

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  said, 
that  the  clause  as  it  stood  provided 
simply  that  if  the  goods  were  carried 
on  board,  the  space  in  which  they  were 
so  carried  was  to  be  added  to  the  regis- 
tered tonnage,  and  the  dues  to  be  pay- 
able. In  order  to  remove  all  ambiguity, 
he  proposed  to  add  the  following  Proviso 
to  tiie  clause  : — 

"  Provided  that.  The  said  dues  payable  with 
respect  to  such  added  spaces  shaU  be  payable 
only  for  and  during  the  time  such  cargo  is  on 
deck." 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said, 
that  if  the  matter  were  not  pressed  then 
he  would  consider  it  with  a  view  to 
bring  up  on  the  Eeport  an  Amendment 
similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
On    Question,    That  the    clause,   as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill  ? 
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Mh.  NORWOOD  said,  he  could  not 
let  the  clause  pass  without  expressing 
his  disapproval  of  it.  He  thought  it  a 
very  weak  and  inefficient  clause.  There 
was  no  power  taken  to  ensure  the  levy- 
ing of  the  dues  by  the  port  authorities. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  as  a  clause  re- 
lating to  the  tonnage  of  ships,  it  was 
not  in  the  right  place.  The  Bill  was  a 
Bill  the  object  of  which  was  to  save  life 
at  sea,  and  he  thought  it  a  provision, 
as  far  as  deck  loading  was  concerned, 
altogether  insufficient  for  its  professed 
purpose. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  said,  they  had 
been  now  occupied  several  hours  in  dis- 
cussing the  Bill,  and  he  begged  leave  to 
move — "  That  the  Chairman  report  Pro- 

fress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." 
"Oh,  oh!"]  Hon.  Members  might 
cry  "  Oh,"  but  he  would  adhere  to  his 
Motion.  The  truth  was,  that  the  House 
was  getting  into  a  fog.  To-morrow  they 
might  see  the  whole  subject  in  quite  a 
different  light,  so  might  the  Govern- 
ment. They  sometimes  changed  their 
opinions  as  much  as  four  times  in  a 
night.  On  a  former  occasion,  when  a 
clause  of  this  kind  was  discussed  and 
under  consideration,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Premier  came  down  and 
struck  it  out  altogether.  He  thought  the 
House  ought  to  consent  to  the  Chairman 
reporting  Progress,  and  that  the  House 
ought  to  go  home  at  an  hour  in  accord- 
ance with  the  habits  of  the  respectable 
portion  of  the  community.  He  could 
not  see  how  they  could  shut  up  places 
for  drinking  and  places  for  business  at 
certain  hours  while  they  kept  their  own 
House  open  and  their  bar  open.  If  the 
House  rose  at  12  o'clock  it  would  pre- 
vent many  a  muddle  in  their  Acts.  It 
was  notorious  that  many  of  the  Members 
of  that  House  could  not  now  fairly  con- 
sider any  question.  That  was  so  evenr 
evening  when  they  reached  this  time.  If 
they  would  do  it  on  no  other  grounds, 
they  should  do  it  for  the  purpose  of 
teachiug  parties  going  to  rest  at  a  proper 
time,  and  also  the  virtue  of  early  rising, 
and  he  thought  the  time  had  come  when 
the  sittings  of  the  House  should  dose 
not  later  man  midnight. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Macdonald.) 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  8 ; 
Noes  157  :  Majority  149. 


Question  again  proposed. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
that  he,  in  common  with  many  other 
hon.  Members,  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  clause  was  intended  to 
insure  the  safe  loading  of  grain  cargoes, 
and  also-  to  prevent  timber  deck  loading, 
especially  in  winter.  Both  of  these  ob- 
jects were  admitted  to  be  of  g^reat  im- 
portance, and  the  neglect  of  proper  pre- 
cautions led  to  great  loss  of  life  and 
property.  It  had  been  admitted  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  ChancelloT  of 
the  Exchequer  that  the  clause  did  not 
deal  effectually  with  either  of  these 
dangers.  He  should  like  to- have  a  de- 
finite pledge  &om  the  Government  that, 
before  they  passed  the  clause,  they  would 
introduce  a  clause  which  would  effec- 
tively secure  objects  which  they  them- 
selves admitted  were  important,  and  at 
the  same  time  admitted  the  clause  did 
not  provide  for.  If  they  had  been  able 
to  deal  with  grain  cargoes  irrespective 
of  foreign  ships,  why,  he  would  ask, 
could  they  not  in  the  same  way  deal 
with  timber  cai^es,  especially  as  the 
danger  was  greater  during  the  winter 
months,  instead  of  relying  on  the  gene- 
ral clauses  of  the  Bill?  Before  the 
Committee  was  asked  to  agree  to  the 
clause  he  wished  to  know  from  the  Go- 
vernment whether  they  intended  to  pro- 
pose some  more  definite  proposal  against 
deck  loading  with  timber  during  the 
winter  months,  especially  as  they  were 
now  told  that  the  clause  was  not  in- 
tended as  a  check  upon  it,  but  rather 
to  remove  an  encouragement. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  wished  to  add  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down,  his  (Mr.  PlimsoU's)  regret  that 
the  whole  evening  should  have  been 
spent  in  discussing,  not  a  provision  for 
saving  life  at  sea,  but  a  mere  tonnage 
clause,  and  a  clause  which  if  it  had  not 
been  amended  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tynemouth  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith)  would 
absolutely  have  added  very  considerably 
to  the  peril  of  life.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive grosser  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  than  to  have 
mtroduced  such  a  clause. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  there  were  many  evils 
connected  with  the  subject  which  they 
could  not  deal  with,  but  the  object  of 
the  clause  was  to  increase  the  care  taken 
in  loading  ships.     The  Government  had 
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made  their  proposals  after  serious  con- 
sideration ;  but  if  other  proposals  should 
come  before  them  they  also  would  be 
considered  candidly  and  fully.  They, 
however,  did  not  see  their  way  to  any 
further  proposals  at  present;  but  they 
were  coneidewng  the  question  how  far 
they  could  deal  with  foreign  ships.  They 
were  considering  also  some  representa- 
tions which  had  come  from  Canada  in 
reference  to  our  shipping  relations  with 
that  country ;  and  they  would  soon  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  gentleman 
who  would  probably  throw  light  upon 
the  question ;  and  if  they  should  see 
their  way  to  do  so  they  would  make 
further  proposals.  It  would,  however, 
be  wrong  for  him  to  say  at  present  that 
the  Government  had  any  scheme  which 
they  would  bring  forward  upon  the  sub- 
ject other  than  those  contained  in  the 
Bill,  and  he  would  frankly  say  they  had 
none. 

Mb.  MT7NDELLA  said,  that  after 
that  admission  the  Committee  ought  to 
ask  the  Government  to  take  back  the 
clause,  in  order  that  they  might  further 
consider  the  subject. 

Me.  EATHBONE,  on  the  other  hand, 
hoped  that  the  clause  would  be  passed, 
and  added  that  he  could  not  agree  that 
there  was  no  probability  of  the  Go- 
vernment dealing  further  with  the 
question. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  had  asked  the  question  of  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  on  the  important  subject  of 
"  deck  cargoes ;"  and  as  the  answer  he 
received  was  not  satisfactory,  he  would 
suggest  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Derby  to  bring  in  a  clause  himself 
on  the  subject.  It  was  not  desirable, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  go  to  a 
division  upon  the  clause,  because  it 
would  prove  worthless  to  provide  against 
loss  of  life  at  sea.  The  question  of  deck 
cargoes  had  not  been  advanced  that 
night  one  inch,  and  therefore  it  would 
be  better  to  reserve  it  for  future  consi- 
deration, unless  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  deal  with  it  by  an  effective 
clause.  England,  as  the  first  maritime 
nation  of  the  world,  ought  not  to  shrink 
from  laying  down  a  rule  upon  this  ques- 
tion that  should  set  an  example  to  the 
whole  world.    

Mb.  MAC  IVER  said,  it  would  be 
far  better  to  reject  the  clause  alto- 
'  gether. 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  95; 
Noes  68 :  Majority  37. 

Motion  made,  and  Questiou,  "  That 
the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the  Chair," 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Hiursday. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PERSON  BILL. 

[Biu.  1.] 

(Jfr.  Charley,  Mr.  Whitmll.) 

COMMITTEE.      \^ProgreM  6th  April.'] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  p.  a.  TATLOE  said,  he  would 
move  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the 
Chair,  for  it  was  a  pity  time  should  be 
wasted  in  discussing  a  Bill  which  pos- 
sessed no  merit,  and  which  had  no 
friends. 

Me.  CHARLEY  opposed  the  Motion, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  most  unfair 
method  of  attempting  to  destroy  the 
Bill,  when  a  substantial  majority  ofi  the 
House  had  decided  to  go  into  Committee 
upon  it.  The  BUI  was  a  most  salutary 
measure,  and  rested  on  the  unanimous 
recommendations  of  most  disting^shed 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (Jfr.  P.  A.  Taylor.) 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  43; 
Noes  62  :  Majority  19. 

Mb.  DODDS  said,  that  in  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hythe  (Sir  Ed- 
ward Watkin),  who  had  g^ven  Notice  of 
important  Amendments,  he  would  move 
to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
Dodds.) 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
that  the  subject  was  a  most  important 
one,  dealing  as  it  did  with  an  important 
alteration  of  the  criminal  law,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  Attorney  General, 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  instead  of  being  left  to  the 
chance  of  being  smuggled  through  the 
House. 
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The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
it  was  not  likely,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, that  the  BUI  would  be  smuggled 
through  the  House.  An  admitted  de- 
fect existed  in  the  law  relating  to  in- 
fanticide which  would  be  remedied  by 
the  Bill  if  it  were  passed  with  certain 
Amendments  which  he  had  placed  upon 
the  Paper,  and  he  did  not  think  it  was 
of  much  importance  whether  it  was  in- 
troduced by  himself  or  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Salford.  He 
thought  the  House  would  do  well  to 
entertain  it. 

Me.  CHARLEY  defended  the  BiU, 
ridiculing  the  Amendments  of  the  hon. 
Baronet(Sir Edward  Watkin),  which  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  the  bastardy  law,  the 
law  of  husband  and  wife,  the  Poor  Law, 
and  the  law  of  seduction. 

Mr.  MONK  advised  that  the  Bill 
should  be  accepted,  together  with  Amend- 
ments to  be  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN  supported 
the  Motion  to  report  Progress. 

Mr.  DODDS  thought  it  his  duty  to 
persist  in  his  Motion  in  the  absence  of 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  g^ven 
Notice  of  Amendments. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  that  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  showed 
that  the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
pass,  as  the  point  he  referred  to  was  not 
in  the  Bill  at  all. 

Mr.  CHARLEY  showed  that  the 
words  in  the  BiU — "  during  its  birth" — 
dealt  with  the  point. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Friday. 

HOUSE  OCCUPIERS  DISQUALIFICATION 

REMOVAL  BILL— [Bill  29.] 

{Sir  ffmry  Wolff,  Sir  Charltt  Smtell,  Mr. 

OmUnc,  Mr.  Sydtr.) 

SECOND  READING.      ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time  "  [22nd  March].— (S»r  E.  Drum- 
mond  Wolff.) 

Mr.  WADDY  moved  that  the  Order 
be  discharged,  complaining  that  it  was 
kept  on  the  Paper  night  after  night. 


Mr.  RAIKES  said,  that  it  would  be 
wanting  in  courtesy  to  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  charge  of  the  BiU  to  pass  snch 
a  Motion  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  DODDS  pointed  out  that  hon. 
Members  were  brought  down  night  after 
night  to  watch  this  Bill,  and  though  it 
might  not  be  quite  right  to  dischaige 
the  order  on  that  occasion,  if  the  same 
coarse  were  persisted  in,  he  should  cer- 
tainly resort  to  such  a  Motion  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Debate  further  adjourned  tiU  Thurs- 
day. 

PIER    AND    HARBOITR    ORDERS    OONFIRIU- 
TION  (ALDBOROUOH,    &C.)  BILL. 

ConticUred  m  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Setolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  confirming  certain  Provisional  Oraen 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  nnder  "  The  Gene- 
ral Pier  and  Harbour  Act,  1861,"  relating  to 
Aldborough,  Cattewater,  Gtardenstown,  and 
Llandudno. 

Resolntion  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Chablbs  Asdbslbt  and 
Mr.  Edwakd  Stanhopb. 

Bill/)r«>«ntMr,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  131.] 

House  adjourned  at  half 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  25th  April,  1876. 


MINUTES.]— New  Wkct  Issued— i^br  Aber- 
deen  County  (Western  Division),  r.  'Williain 
M'Combie,  esqnire,  Chiltem  Hundreds. 


COURT  OP  SESSION  (SCOTLAND)— BE- 
TURNS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GRIEVE  asked  ■ihe  Lord  Advo- 
cate, When  the  Return  showing  the 
names  of  aU  litigated  cases  decided  in 
the  Court  of  Session,  in  which  expenses 
have  been  taxed  by  the  Auditor  in  1873-4, 
name  of  the  case,  &c.,  moved  for  Ist 
June    1876,  ordered  to  lie    upon  the 
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Table  11  th  August,  ordered  to  be  printed 
13tb  August  1875,  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  Members  ? 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Papers  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  and  would  be  delivered  to 
Meinbers  in  a  few  days.  • 

INDIA— MAJORS  OP  AETILLEBT— THE 
ROYAL  WARBANT,  1872.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  JEEVIS  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether, 
as  it  is  affirmed  by  the  War  Department 
that  no —  • 

"  Memorials  or  Letters  addreased  to  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  India  by  0£Scer8  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  complaining  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  "Warrant  of  July  6th  1872,  had  been 
carried  out  by  the  Government  of  India,  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  War  0£Sce  up  to  26th 
June  1876," 

he  can  explain  the  Statement  in  Parlia- 
mentary Betum,  India  Office,  of  the  6th 
March  1876,  made  by  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala  in  Letter  dated  Simla  1875, 
signed  "P.  S.  Lumsden,  Mai.  Gen.  Adj. 
Oen.in  India,"  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
Goyemment  of  India,  Military  Depart- 
ment, in  reply  to  an  Address  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  such  Memorials 
were  forwarded  to  the  Deputy  Adjutant 
General,  E.A.  Horse  Guards,  War  Office, 
on  May  15th  1873,  and  to  the  Adjutant 
Genersl,  Horse  Guards,  War  Office,  18th 
February  1875  ;  whether  the  attention  of 
the  India  Office  has  been  called  to  the  sub- 
ject of  such  Memorials  by  the  War  Office 
since  February  1875 ;  and,  if  so,  when ; 
and,  whether,  when  ike  Income  Tax  was 
levied  in  India,  any  calculation  was 
made  by  the  Gh>vemment  of  India  as  to 
the  amount  df  income,  if  any,  made  by 
officers  commanding  batteries  out  of 
contract  allowances,  and  Income  Tax 
raised  upon  it  ? 

LoED  GEOEGE  HAMILTON :  The 
Commander-inChief  in  India  corresponds 
direct  with  the  Horse  Guards,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  I  cannot  give  any  information 
in  addition  to  that  contained  in  the 
Betum  alluded  to;  but  we  will  make 
further  inquiries.  The  attention  of  the 
India  Office  was  called  by  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
July,  1875,  and  again  within  the  last 
few  days,  to  certain  of  these  memorials, 
but  whether  they  were  signed  by  the 
officers  alluded  to  I  cannot  say.  We 
have  no  information  upon  the  third 
Question. 


SPAIN— MISCARRIAGE   OF    JTTSTICE.- 

MURDER  OP  A  BRITISH  SUBJECT. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  DODSON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Juan  Fernandez 
y  Beltran  who,  in  July  1871,  in  open 
day  killed  James  Frederick  Eoberts,  a 
British  subject,  at  San  Juan  del  Puerto 
near  Huelva  in  Spain,  having  since  been 
suffered  to  remain  at  large,  surrendered 
some  weeks  ago  to  take  his  trial  and  was 
acquitted ;  whether  there  is  not  ground 
for  believing  that  the  successive  inquiries 
and  trials  which  have  taken  place  in 
connection  with  this  case  have  resulted 
in  a  g^ss  miscarriage  of  justice;  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  taken 
any  and  what  steps  to  secure  a  fair  trial 
of  the  appeal  which  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Eoberts  is  reported  to  have  lodged 
against  the  recent  decision ;  and,  whether 
he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
any  Papers  or  Correspondence  relating 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Eoberts  ? 

Me.  BOUEKE:  It  is  true  that  the 
man  mentioned  in  the  Question  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  surrendered  last 
October  at  Huelva.  He  was  tried  in 
February,  and  acquitted,  but  the  case 
was  referred  to  Seville  upon  appeal.  As 
to  the  second  part  of  the  Question, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  ground  for  this  belief. 
As  to  the  third  part  of  the  Question, 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  Madrid  and 
Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Cadiz  have 
taken,  and  are  taking,  every  step  in 
their  power  to  obtain  a  proper  trial  of 
the  appeal ;  and  these  efforts  have  been 
approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  expense  of  the  appeal  will  be  borne 
by  the  Treasury.  As  to  the  production 
of  Correspondence,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  communicate  privately 
with  me,  I  dare  say  we  can  arrange 
something  which  wiQ  be  satisfactory  to 
him. 

ARMY- THE  GUARDS  — STOCK-PURSE 
FUND  ALLOWANCES.— QUESTION. 
Me.  a.  MOOEE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  he  would  state  to 
the  House  what  are  the  services  which 
the  Stock-purse  Fund  Allowance  of 
£158  5<.  6d.  per  Company  of  the  Guards, 
which  is  inserted  without  explanation  or 
detail  in  the  Betum  laid  upon  the  Table, 
is  intended  to  supply? 
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LoED  EITSTACE  CECIL :  The  Stoti- 
purse  Fund  Allowance  of  £158  5«.  6i. 
per  Company  is  given  to  the  regiments 
of  Foot  Quards  to  defray  the  costs  of 
their  hospitals,  their  recruiting,  and 
various  misceUaneous  charges. 

INDIA    TARIFF    ACT— CORRESPOND- 
ENCE.—QUESTION. 

Geneeai  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether  the  Replies  of  Lord 
Northbrook  to  the  Despatch  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  of  1 1th  November 
1875,  relating  to  the  India  Tariff  Act, 
have  been  received  at  the  India  Office ; 
and,  whether  there  will  be  any  objection 
to  lay  them  upon  the  Table  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  We 
have  just  received  the  whole  of  the  reply 
of  the  Indian  Government,  and  as  soon 
as  the  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  is  now  under  consideration,  has 
been  made,  I  will  lay  the  Papers  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House. 

ARMY— IRISH  MILITIA  REGIMENTS. 
QUESTION. 

Captain  NOLAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  the  Irish  MUitia 
Regiments  ordered  this  year  to  encamp- 
ments in  England  will  be  located  in 
standing  camps ;  whether  mess  tents  and 
furniture  will  be  provided  for  the  officers, 
and  if  kitchens  will  have  been  built  pre- 
vious to  their  arrival  for  the  officers  and 
men ;  and,  whether  any  allowance  will 
be  made  to  the  officers  beyond  what  they 
ordinarily  receive  in  quarters  to  cover 
the  extra  expense  which  encamping  at 
a  distance  from  their  counties  will 
entail? 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL:  These  regi- 
ments will  be  in  standing  camps,  and 
mess  tents  and  furniture  will  be  pro- 
vided for  them  as  for  the  Regular  troops ; 
cooking  stoves  will  be  issued  for  officers' 
and  non-commissioned  officers'  messes ; 
and  the  same  facilities  will  be  afforded 
to  the  men  for  cooking  as  for  the  Regu- 
lar troops.  Officers  will  be  granted  the 
usutd  field  allowance  and  mess  allow- 
ances as  when  training,  with  half-lodging 
allowance  for  extra  ^imiture. 

BARBADOES— ALLEGED  RIOTS. 

QUESTIONS. 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILEE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 


Colonies,  Whether  the  Government  have 
received  &om  Barbadoes  any  informa- 
tion other  than  that  which  has  appeared 
in  the  public  papers  in  reference  to  riots 
in  that  Colony;  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
can  communicate  the  substance  of  the 
telegrams  to  the  House  ? 

Me.  THORNHTTiL  also  asked.  What 
steps  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gfovemment  to  take  with  regard 
to  the  riots  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  I  think,  Sir,  the 
most  convenient  form  in  which  I  can 
answer  the  Questions  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen will  be  to  read,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  portions  of  some 
telegrams  which  have  passed  recently 
between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  Barbadoes.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  from  Governor 
Hennessy  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  received 
on  the  22nd  instant : — 

"  In  consequence  of  a  robbery  in  a  proTision 
ground  the  police  fired  on  the  mob,  and  one  mtn 
is  said  to  be  shot.  Similar  events  have  occtmed 
in  August  last  and  in  previous  years.  I  am 
going  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance ; 
have  ordered  the  troops  to  the  country  stations 
to  replace  the  police  on  duty." 

A  second  telegram  from  Governor  Hen- 
nessy to  Lord  Carnarvon,  dated  the  22nd 
instant,  said — 

"  I  have  visited  the  several  scenes  of  the  dis- 
turbances. The  planters  are  much  alarmed,  bnt 
the  sugar  works  ^  on  as  usual.  The  police 
have  taken  30  prisoners.  The  military  have 
been  posted  in  three  parishes,  but  there  has  been 
no  occasion  for  them.  In  consequence  of  the 
planters'  panic  I  have  telegraphed  for  man 
troops  from  Jam&ica,  Demerara,  and  Trinidad." 

On  the  same  day  (the  22nd  instant)  Lord 
Carnarvon  telegraphed  to  Governor  Hen- 
nessy as  follows : — 

"  I  have  received  your  two  telegiams  leqieet- 
ing  disturbancee.  The  West  In£a  Cknrunittee 
have  also  given  me  a  telegram  describing  a^in 
as  being  most  serious,  and  asking  for  niilitarT 
aid  to  put  down  the  disturbances.  This,  how- 
ever, yon  have  rightly  anticipated.  I  greatly 
regret  the  necessity  for  the  military,  but  tM 
preservation  of  order  is  the  first  object.  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  to  combine  firmnees  with 
temperate  action.  But  urge  earnestly  on  >n 
parties  to  keep  from  political  agitation,  for 
which  there  is  no  justification  after  my  de- 
spatches, and  which  must  be  pat  down  fiimly  as 
being  very  dangerous.  Keep  me  folly  inf aimed 
by  telegraph." 

A  telegram  from  Governor  Hennessy  to 
Lord  Carnarvon,  received  on  the  23rd 
instant,  at  8  a.m.,  says — 
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"  As  tranqtiillity  is  being  restored,  the  officer 
in  conunand  of  the  troopi  has  conntermanded 
reinforoements  from  Trinidad." 

At  6  P.M.  a  farther  telegram  £rom  Go- 
vemor  Henaesey  to  Lord  Oamarron  was 
received.    It  was  as  follows : — 

"April  23.— Walked  all  through  town  last 
night.  Everything  qniet.  As  tranquility  ap- 
pears restored,  I  have,  after  consultation  -with 
officer  in  command,  countermanded  reinforce- 
ments from  the  other  islands.  More  plunderers 
captured  by  police.  IVoops  patrolled  in  rural 
districts,  but  had  no  necessity  to  act.  Proclama- 
tion issued  announcing  Special  Commission  for 
speedy  trial  of  offenders." 

I  may  add  that  a  subsequent  telegram 
received  yesterday  from  the  Governor 
makes  no  reference  to  any  renewal  of 
disturbances.  As,  however,  a  private 
telegram — which  has,  I  think,  appeared 
in  most  of  the  daily  newspapers — was 
communicated  to  my  noble  Friend  the 
Seoretanr  of  State,  he  has  to-day  again 
telegraphed  to  the  Governor,  asking  for 
immediate  information  as  to  the  actual 
state  of  affairs. 


THE  EOYAL  TITLES  BILL— THE  PRO- 
CLAMATION.—QUESTION. 

Me.  FAWCETT  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether  he  will  afford 
any  facilities  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Motion,  of  which  notice  has  already  been 
g^veq,  disapproving  of  the  advice  to  be 
tendered  to  Her  Majesty  by  Her  Mini- 
sters, in  reference  to  the  Eoyal  Titles 
Bill  before  the  Proclamation  is  issued 
which  will  give  effect  to  that  Bill  ? 

The  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
Before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  answers 
that  Question,  perhaps  the  House  wUl 
allow  me  to  make  a  short  explanation 
which  I  think  it  woiild  be  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  House  to  have  before 
the  Question  is  answered.  I  was,  un- 
fprtunately,  tmable  to  be  in  the  House 
yesterday  afternoon ;  but  I  have  read 
the  Answer  which  was  then  given  to  a 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney (Mr.  Fawcett)  on  this  subject  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  from  that 
Answer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
pears to  be  under  some  misapprehension 
which  I  think  it  will  be  convenient 
should  be  removed,  if  possible,  before 
he  answers  the  Question  which  has  just 
been  put.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
reported  to  have  said,  in  reference  to 
this  subject — 
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"It  is  very  trae,  under  the  circumstances 
which  then  existed,  I  had  wished  to  facilitate 
the  discussion  of  his  Motion.  The  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Oentleman  was  a  Motion  of  censure. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  I  therefore  felt,  whatever  objections  might 
be  urg6d  against  the  general  expediency  of  fur- 
ther discussion,  it  was  nw  duty  to  meet  the 
Motion  immediately ;  and  I  made  arrangements, 
to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  Government, 
to  do  so." 

With  reference  to  that  statement  I  wish 
to  say  that,  in  putting  a  Question  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the 
Business  of  the  House  for  a  week,  I 
drew  his  attention.to  a  Motion  of  very 
great  importance,  of  which  Notice  had 
been  given  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hackney.  I  distinctly  stated 
on  that  occasion  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  had  placed  that  Notice  on 
the  Paper  without  any  consultation  with 
me,  or,  as  far  as  I  was  aware,  with  any 
of  my  Friends.  Therefore,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  under  a  misappre- 
hension in  stating  that  that  Motion  of 
censure  was  in  any  way  adopted  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  Since  the 
Easter  Becess,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
so  far  as  the  Opposition  is  concerned, 
the  question  remains  exactly  in  the  same 
position.  I  have  bad  no  communication 
whatever  with  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hackney  either  as  to  the 
Motion  which  previously  stood  on  the 
Paper,  or  the  amended  Motion  of  which 
he  gave  Notice  yesterday ;  and,  in  fact, 
until  a  very  few  minutes  ago,  I  have  not 
seen  him.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  disposed  to  give  the  hon.  Member  a 
day  for  proceeding  with  his  Motion,  I 
can  only  say  persontdly,  after  the  course 
we  have  taken  with  regard  to  this  Bill, 
I  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to  give 
him  my  support ;  but  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  have  stated,  my  hon.  Friend  has 
acted  without  consultation  with  us,  and 
it  is  altogether  a  different  question 
whether  there  is  any  practical  object  to 
be  gained  by  raising  another  discussion 
at  tnis  stage.  I  have  naturally  had  no 
opportunity  of  consulting  with  any  of 
my  Friends  during  the  Becess,  and  I 
have  not  yet  had  such  an  opportunity ; 
but  after  the  Government,  in  answer  to 
my  hon.  Friend,  have  stated  what  course 
they  intend  to  pursue,  I  shall,  of  course, 
lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  It  will  be  for 
us  to  consider  whether  we  shall  take 
any  such  steps  as  are  in  our  power  to 
facilitate  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
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Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend.  Perhaps 
the  House  will  allow  me  to  add  this : — 
The  question,  as  I  have  stated,  as  re- 
gards the  Opposition,  remaining  practi- 
cally in  the  same  position  as  it  did  be- 
fore the  Becess,  it  seems  to  remain 
for  the  Government  to  consider  whether 
during  the  Becess  any  change  has  oc- 
curred in  their  position  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  Before  the  Becess  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  he  considered 
the  Motion  a  Motion  of  censure  upon 
the  Oovemment,  and  he  considered  it 
of  such  importance  that  he  made  certain 
efforts  to  nave  it  brought  forward  for 
immediate  discussion.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, quite  agree  with  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  reported  to  have  said 
yesterday — that  he  had  made  arrange- 
ments at  great  inconvenience  to  the  Go- 
vernment. As  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
the  proposed  arrangement  involved  no 
inconvenience  to  the  Government,  and 
only  involved  the  sacrifice  of  the  oppor- 
tunities certain  private  Members  nad 
obtained,  and,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the 
time,  of  Members  chiefly  sitting  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  Government  did  consider  the 
Motion  as  a  Vote  of  Censure,  and  made 
some  e£fbrt  to  bring  it  on  for  immediate 
discussion.  It  has  now  become  more 
distinctly  a  Vote  of  Censure  than  it  was 
before ;  and  it  is  for  the  Government  to 
consider  whether  they  will  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  advising  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  issue  the  Proclamation  before 
the  hon.  Member  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  asking  the  opinion  of  the  House 
on  the  Motion  he  wishes  to  submit  to  it. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  the  House  for 
allowing  me  to  make  this  explanation. 
In  justice  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney,  one  more  observation 
ought  to  be  made  upon  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     He  said — 

"  There  was  a  day  allotted  for  the  diacvsaion ; 
that  day,  however,  for  causes  I  am  unaoqiudnted 
with,  was  not  eventually  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman." 

In  justice  to  the  hon.  Member  it  ought 
to  be  distinctly  pointed  out  that  my  hon. 
Friend  had  no  opportunity  of  taking 
advantage  of  that  day.  No  day  was 
ever  fJlotted  for  the  discussion.  An 
arrangement  was  suggested,  contingent 
upon  certain  arrangements  with  other 
Members  being  made;  but  my  hon. 
Friend  never  had  the  contemplated  op- 
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portunify  of  bring^g  forward  his  Mo- 
tion. 

Mb.  DISBAELI  :  The  House  will,  I 
am  sure,  easily  understand  that,  because 
a  Member  of  this  House  proposes  a  Yote 
of  Censure  upon  the  Government,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  the  Government 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  supply  a 
day  for  its  discussion ;  because  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  if  that  were  the  case  the 
whole  Session  might  be  wasted.  I  was 
under  the  apprehension,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
referred  occurred,  just  before  the  ad- 
journment, that  the  noble  Lord  had 
adopted  that  Vote  of  Censure.  I  feel, 
after  the  explanation  of  the  noble  Lord, 
I  was  in  error ;  but  it  was  an  error, 
I  can  assure  him,  which  was  shared  by 
others  who  sit  near  me.  Of  course,  if 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  gives  No- 
tice of  a  Motion  of  censure,  we  know  he 
does  it  with  a  full  sense  of  the  responsi- 
biUty  of  his  position,  and  if  the  conse- 
quence of  his  carrying  it  is  that  the  Go- 
vernment is  disturbed,  at  least  the  Queen 
will  not  be  left  without  advisers.  That 
does  not  apply,  of  course,  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  not  Leaders  of  a  poHtical 
Party,  prepared  to  incur  responsi- 
bility. It  was  under  that  impression— 
as  I  now  find,  erroneous  impression — I 
made  that  proposition  to  the  noble  Lord. 
With  regard  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  his 
new  Motion,  if  carried,  is  a  Voteof  Censure 
upon  the  House  of  Commons.  He  seeks 
to  revive  a  question  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  which  has  been  decided 
upon  by  the  House  by  a  very  large  ma- 
jority. Under  these  circumstances,  I  do 
not  feel  justified  in  giving  him  any  &- 
cilities  for  discussing  nis  Motion. 

Mb.  fawcett  :  I  wish  to  speak  a 
few  sentences,  and,  if  necessary,  will  place 
myself  in  Order  by  concluding  with  R 
Motion.  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  most 
distinctly  to  deny  the  assertion  of  the 
Prime  Minister  that  the  Motion  of  which 
I  have  g^ven  Notice,  if  it  were  carried, 
would  be  a  censure  on  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  House  of  Commons  has 
not  technically  endorsed  the  proposal  that 
the  Queen  should  take  the  title  of  Ex- 
press of  India.  All  that  we  have  done 
IS  this :  We  have  passed  a  Bill  author- 
izing Her  Majesty  to  assume  an  addition 
to  her  titles,  and  many  of  us — I  am  one 
of  them — who  dislike  the  title  of  "  Em- 
press," could  cordially  support  the  Bill 
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under  certam  oircamstaaoefl ;  because  we 
should  be  pleased  that  Her  Majesty 
should  assume  an  addition  to  her  titles 
which  would  more  distinctly  recog^nize 
her  position  as  ruler  over  her  great  de> 
pendency  of  India ;  and  therefore  I  think 
the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  my 
Motion  would  not  censure  the  House  of 
Commons  in  passing  a  BUI  authorizing 
an  addition  to  the  titles  of  Her  Majesty. 
All  that  it  would  do — and  all  that  I  in- 
tended to  do — is  to  censure  the  advice 
which  has  not  yet  been  given,  because 
it  could  not  be  given  until  the  Bill  has 
finally  passed  tms  House. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  must  point  out 
that  it  is  quite  irregular  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  to  discuss  a  Motion 
of  which  he  has  given  Notice  for  a  future 
day. 

Me.  FAWOETT  :  Nothing  is  further 
from  my  intention  than  to  discuss  the 
Motion,  and  I  should  not  have  said  any- 
thing about  it  had  not  reference  been 
made  to  the  subject  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. I  bow  to  your  decision.  Sir,  and 
shall  only  inform  the  House  of  what  I 
intend  to  do  with  my  Motion.  I  have 
done  everything  that  a  private  Member 
possibly  could  do  to  bring  on  a  discussion 
which  I  think  it  is  important  should  be 
brought  on.  I  thank  the  noble  Lord 
for  having  corrected  the  misstatement 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  I  never  had  a 
day.  If  a  day  had  been  offered  I  should 
have  gladly  availed  myself  of  it ;  but  I 
never  had  such  an  opportunity.  I  have 
done  everything  that  a  private  Member 
could  possibly  do ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  the  matter  is  to  rest  with  a  private 
Member,  this  question  will  never  be  dis- 
cussed. I  think  it  is  of  g^reat  importance 
that  it  should  be  discussed,  and  I  now 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  pos- 
sess an  influence  in  this  House  which  I 
cannot  claim — an  authority  which  will 
enable  them,  if  they  think  it  desirable 
for  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  obtain 
a  discussion  of  this  question  which  I 
cannot  succeed  in  obtaining.  I  there- 
fore gfive  Notice  that  I  will  keep  the 
Motion  on  the  Paper  of  the  House  until 
the  Proclamation  is  issued,  and  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  more  influential 
persons  for  future  consideration. 

PAELIAMENT— PBIVILEGE— IRREGU- 

LAK   PETITIONS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Me.   NEWDEQATE   said,    he   had 

g^ven  Notice  of  the  following  Question : 

—To  ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Dundalk, 

yOL.  CCXXVni.    [thied  seeies.] 


Whether  he  intends  to  bring  on  the  Mo- 
tion for  a  Select  Oommittee  to  inquire 
as  to  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  "Warwickshire  with  respect  to 
the  Ghatham  Petition,  of  which  he  has 
given  Notice  for  to-day;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
&er  he  expects  that  the  Motion  will  come 
on  before  half-past  Twelve  to-night.  A 
sort  of  answer  had  been  received  to  that 
Question.  The  following  teleg^m  had 
been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  Clerk 
at  the  Table  on  reaching  the  House : — 
"  Missed  the  train  for  mail-boat  this 
morning.  Please  inform  Mr.  Newdegjate, 
and  place  my  Notice  for  the  first  open 
Tuesday — say  this  day  fortnight,  May  9." 
That  was  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  CaUan).  Aa 
that  was  a  matter  personal  to  himself, 
inasmuch  as  his  conduct  was  impugned 
by  the  Notice  which  stood  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member — he 
begged  most  respectfully  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that,  by 
the  Speaker's  decision  on  the  11th  in- 
stant, he  was  by  this  Motion  remaining 
on  the  Paper — and  as  lon^  as  it  was 
there — precluded  from  makmg  the  ex- 
planation which  he  desired  to  offer  to 
the  House  in  this  matter.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  excuse  him  for  making 
those  observations. 

Captakt  NOLAN  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  warn  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  every  possible  effort  was  made  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to  bring 
on  the  question  before  the  Becess.  No 
one  would  be  more  sorry  than  the  hon. 
and  le'amed  Member  for  the  delay  that 
must  occur. 

PERU— OEEW  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP 
"  TALISMAN."— QUESTION. 

Me.  GOEST  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  What 
response  has  been  made  by  the  Peruvian 
Government  to  the  appeal  made  to  them 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  behalf 
of  the  Master  and  Mate  of  the  "  Talis- 
man?" 

Me.  BOUEKE  :  We  have  telegraphic 
intelligence  to  the  effect  that  the  trial  is 
concluded,  and  that  the  master  and  mate 
have  been  sentenced  to  banishment  from 
Peru.  We  telegraphed  on  the  22nd 
instant  to  ascertain  whether  they  had 
been  released,  but  the  answer  is  not  yet 
received. 
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ihiB  point  has  praotioally  been  conceded, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  reHvpen  it.  To 
render  the  existing  state  of  things  in- 
telligible to  the  House  1  ought  perhaps 
to  explain  that  for  a  number  of  years 
we  have  maintained  a  separate  branch, 
and  I  ought  to  use  the  expression  a 
separate  <£tS8  of  officers  for  navigating 
duties,  under  the  general  idea  ^t  by 
this  means  we  obtained  men  with  far 
greater  experience  as  pilots  and  naviga- 
tors than  we  otherwise  could.  This 
system  originated  many  years  ago,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  Viil.,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  have  sea  nurses  for  our 
captains,  and  was  resuscitated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  old  French  war  when  it 
was  foimd  necessary  to  expand  our  Fleet 
very  largely ;  we  then  brought  in  a  large 
number  of  old  trained  mates  and  mer- 
chant captains  from  the  Merchant  Navy, 
and  as  they  had  not  been  brought  up 
trained  in  gunnery  and  the  discipline  of 
a  man-of-war  we  utilized  their  services 
by  entrusting  them  with  the  navigation 
of  the  ships.  These  officers  were  fiist- 
rate  eeamen,  and  in  most  cases  good 
pilots,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  their 
position  which  was  subordinate  to  the 
executive  officers  of  the  ship.  As  these 
men  died  out  the  Navy  had  got  so  ac- 
customed to  lean  on  the  old  masters  that 
instead  of  rearing  up  the  pick  of  our 
young  lieutenants  to  take  their  place 
we  unfortunately  allowed  the  distinct 
and  subordinate  class  to  exist,  and  we 
entered  year  after  year  a  mixed  set  of 
lads,  many  of  whom  were  of  a  very  inferior 
social  status,  to  become  our  special  navi- 
gators, without  any  selection  or  special 
qualification.  Of  late  years  a  much  better 
class  of  boys  were  entered  who,  as  they 
grew  up,  felt  their  anomalous  and  sub- 
ordinate position  must  acutely.  The 
general  result  was,  as  might  be   ez- 

Eected,  pilotage  and  navigation  got  to 
e  rega»led  as  a  secondary  consideration, 
the  executive  class  looked  down  upon  it 
and  took  little  or  no  heed  of  it ;  whilst, 
at  the  eame  time,  the  special  navigating 
class  grew  more  and  more  discontented. 
At  last  matters  arrived  at  such  a  point 
that  the  question  could  no  long^  be 
disregarded.  In  1866  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  after  oareftilly  considering  the 
question  with  the  assistance  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ponte- 
fract  (Mr.  Childers)  determined  that  the 
only  real  solution  of  the  difficulty  was 
gradually  to  let  the  old  class  die  out  and 
to  rear  up  officers  to  take  their  plaee 


DOG  POISONING.— QTIESTION. 

Sm  TEEVOE  LAWEENOE  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  ^stematic  poisoning 
of  valuable  dogs,  which  has  lately  taken 
place  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  at  Bichmond;  and,  whether 
any  special  measures  have  been  taken 
for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the 
perpetrators  of  these  outrages  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  OEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  since  the  hon.  Member  had 
given  Notice  of  his  Question  he  had  com- 
municated with  the  police,  and  had 
given  directions  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  find  out  the  perpetrators  of 
these  outrages.  Be  wards  had  been 
o£Fered  by  the  owners  of  some  of  the 
dogs,  and  special  constables  had  been 
set  aside  to  discover  the  ofPenders.  Up 
to  the  present  time,  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  these  measures  had  been  without 
effect. 

NAVY— NAVIGATION  OF    HER   MA- 
JESTY'S SHIPS.— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  HANBTJEY-TEAOY,  in  rising 
to  call  attention  to  the  alteration  which 
is  gradually  being  effected  in  the  system 
under  which  Her  Majesty's  ships  are 
navigated ;  and  to  move — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  having . 
been  determined  gradually  to  abolish  the  system 
■  of  employing  a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of 
officer  for  navigating  duties,  it  is  desirable  that 
greater  encouragement  and  a  more  extended 
training  than  at  present  adopted  should  be  given 
to  the  officers  of  the  Fleet  to  obtain  practical 
experience  in  surveying,  pilotage,  and  naviga- 
tion; and  that  in  carrying  out  the  intended 
change  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  existing  class  of  navigating 
officers," 

said :  The  subject  cannot  fail  to  be  some- 
what dry  and  uninteresting,  as  it  is  purely 
a  professional  matter ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  when  it  is  remembered  how  large  an 
amount  we  spend  annually  on  our  iron- 
clad Navy,  I  trust  I  may  claim  the  kind 
indulg^ence  of  the  House  whilst  I  endea- 
vour to  stete  the  case  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. When  I  last  brought  this  subject 
before  the  House  the  question  then  in 
dispute  was  whether  the  old  system  of 
retaining  a  separate  class  for  navigating 
duties  should  be  continued,  or  whether 
it  should  be  relegated  to  the  main  execu- 
tive branch  and  a  general  knowledge 
diffused  throughout  all  branches  of  the 
Service.    Since  then  I  am  happy  to  say  j 
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from  fhe  main  liae.  l!bxu,  to  obtain 
selection  and  speeial  oaalification  whilst, 
at  the  same  time,  djiSusing  the  know- 
ledge through  all  ranks  of  the  Service. 
This  policy  was  announced  by  Lord 
Clarence  Paget  in  June,  1866.  Unfor- 
tunately before  this  policy  could  be  fully 
carried  out  the  Duke  of  Somerset  went 
out  of  office  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Droitwich  (Sir  John  Pakington)  now 
Lord  Hampton,  who  at  once  proceeded 
to  reverse  this  policy  and  to  ento:  again 
a  large  number  of  navigating  cadets.  I 
am  told,  on  high  authority,  that  this 
reversal  of  policy  was  not  so  much  due 
to  any  very  strong  opinion  on  the  merits 
of  the  question  as  it  was  to  the  fact  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  desired  to  be- 
stow his  patronage  on  a  considerable 
number  of  lads  who  were  over  the  age 
of  naval  cadets,  and  by  this  means  they 
were  got  into  the  Service.  Whether 
this  was  BO  or  not  must  remain  a  secret 
in  the  archives  of  the  Admiralty;  but 
the  fact  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
policy  was  reversed,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bolster  up  the  old  navigating 
class.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tyrone  (the  late  Mr.  Corry) 
who  succeeded  Lord  Hampton  continued 
in  the  same  course.  In  1870  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ponte- 
&act,  on  becoming  First  Lord,  deter- 
mined that  amongst  the  many  reforms 
he  would  carry  out,  the  aboUtion  of  a 
separate  class  for  navigating  duties 
should  be  one  of  them.  He  at  once 
placed  the  entry  of  navigating  cadets  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  other  cadets. 
The  enormous  amount  of  work  which 
was  then  thrust  upon  him,  and  his  sub- 
sequent iUness,  prevented  further  steps 
being  then  taken.  Although  my  Mx>- 
tion  was  opposed  in  1872  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London  (Mr.  Goschen),  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  within  one  year  the 
long-delayed  step  was  taken,  and  a  Cir- 
cular was  issued  in  August,  1873,  in- 
viting five  lieutenants  and  20  sub-lieu- 
tenants to  volunteer  for  navigating 
duties ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  was 
made  clear  that  l^e  old  class  were 
gradually  to  be  allowed  to  die  out.  I 
confess  that  when  the  present  Govern- 
ment came  into  office  I  was  much  afraid 
that  they  might  again  take  a  retrograde 
step.  I  am  thankful,  however,  to  say 
that  the  ri^t  hon.  Gentleman  the  pre- 
sent First  Lord  has  been  able  to  with- 


stand all  iadoeements,  and  has  not  only 
adhered  to  the  policy  of  his  Predecessor, 
but  has  taken  another  step  in  a  similar 
direction.  If  there  were  any  doubts  as 
to  his  intention  in  this  respect,  they  were 
removed  by  the  announcement  he  made 
a  few  weeks  a^o,  that  he  proposed  at 
once  to  amalgamate  the  navigating  mid- 
shipmen with  the  executive  line.  Start- 
ing, then,  from  this  point,  let  us  see 
whether  the  policy  is  being  carried  out 
as  vigorously  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  in  a 
manner  likely  to  render  the  new  system 
a  success.  The  question  appears  to 
divide  itself  into  three  subjects — First, 
Whether  the  alteration  which  has  been 
made  will  speedily  diffuse  a  knowledge 
of  practical  navigation  and  pilotage 
amongst  our  captains  and  commanders, 
and  enable  them  to  handle  their  ship 
with  greater  confidence  ?  Secondly, 
Whether  the  officers  being  trained  up  to 
navigating  duties  in  the  executive  hne, 
to  assist  the  captain,  have  facilities  given 
them  to  enable  them  to  become  tho- 
roughly experienced  and  efficient  in  their 
duties?  Thirdly,  Whether  proper  steps 
have  been  taken  to  meet  the  grievances 
complained  of  by  the  existing  navi- 
gating class,  and  to  effect  a  just  settle- 
ment of  the  whole  question  ?  And  now 
let  us  examine  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  main  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  the  abolition  of  a  separate  branch 
\indoubtedly  is  the  difiiision  of  a  greater 
amount  of  practical  navigation  and  pilot- 
age amongst  our  executive  officers ;  and 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  our 
captains  and  commanders  should  obtain 
this  knowledge  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  is  with  this  view  I  and 
many  others  have  always  urged  forward 
this  question,  and  we  are  therefore  most 
anxious,  now  that  the  general  system  is 
agreed  to,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
obtaining  this  result.  The  grievances  of 
the  navigating  class,  whilst  most  im- 
portant, must  nevertheless  stand  second 
to  the  primary  consideration.  Captain 
Washington,  a  late  hydrographer  of  the 
Admiralty,  stated  these  views  very  clearly 
in  an  able  memorandum  in  1862.  He 
then  said — 

"  But  apart  from  rendering  justice  to  maaterg, 
it  app^ni  to  me  that  there  is  a  higher  motive 
for  doing  away  with  the  clasB— namely,  the 
general  benefit  of  the  service,  by  breaking  up 
tiie  monopoly  of  a  large  share  of  professional 
knowledge,  reserved  apparently  for  one  branch, 
and  that  not  the  principal  executive  branch  of 
the  service.  The  master,  by  the  Admiralty  In- 
Btruotions,  is  entrusted  wiUi  the  care  oi  the 
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rigging,  snd  expenditnre  of  stores,  the  stowage 
of  the  holds,  the  charge  of  the  anchors  and 
cahles,  the  custody  of  chronometers  and  com- 
passes, the  navigation  of  the  ship  on  the  ocean, 
the  pilotage  in  narrow  waters,  and  the  steering 
and  conning  of  the  ship  in  time  of  battle.  My 
great  deeire  would  he  to  see  the  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  skill,  which  may  be  obtained  in 
the  performance  of  such  duties,  absorbed  among 
the  lieutenants,  commanders,  and  captains,  aU 
of  whom  would  become  more  eflScient  in  their 
respective  positions  by  the  addition  to  their  pro- 
fessional (Qualifications,  which  would  be  the  sure 
and  certain  result  of  abolishing  the  separate 
class." 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many 
o£B.cerB  ia  command  of  ships  who  are 
good  navigators  and  pilots,  and  I  know 
several  captains,  who,  although  they 
may  have  neglected  this  duty  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  service,  have  found 
the  responsibility  so  serious  when  they 
became  captains,  that  they  have  at 
once  set  to  work  to  render  themselves, 
thoroughly  competent.  It  is,  however, 
only  tw>  true  lliat  as  a  general  rule, 
owing  to  the  severance  of  navigating 
duties  from  the  main  body  of  the  pro- 
fession, lieutenants  after  having  passed 
at  the  college,  throw  their  books  aside 
and  think  no  more  of  astronomy,  or  the 
theory  of  navigation — in  which,  in  many 
cases,  they  have  passed  brilliant  exa- 
minations —  knowing  very  well  that 
owing  to  there  being  a  distinct  class  for 
these  duties  their  knowledge  will  never  be 
required.  The  result  is,  that  lieutenants 
become  commanders  and  commanders 
become  captains  without,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  ever  having  taken  a  moderate 
sized  ship  fr«m  one  port  to  another  by 
themselves.  It  is  true  that  formal  obser- 
vation and  a  few  "  days'  work  "  are  occa- 
sionally required  in  some  ships;  but  there 
is  no  reality  in  it ;  there  is  no  respon- 
sibility about  it.  I  remember,  in  1872, 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stamford  (Sir  John  Hay),  in 
repljring  to  me,  stating  that  it  was  new 
to  him  that  captains  did  not  know  how 
to  navigate  and  pilot  their  vessels,  and 
he  seemed  to  imply  that  I  had  very  much 
exaggerated  the  case.  Now,  Sir,  I  can 
well  understand  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman's  feelings  in  the 
matter.  He  happened  himself  to  be 
one  of  those  captains  who  took  an  interest 
in  this  part  of  that  duty,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  one  or  two  ships  he  had 
no  navigating  officer  on  board,  and  the 
ships  were  navigated  with  great  success. 
He  was  well  known  in  the  Service  to  be 
a  very  good  officer,  and  I  have  no  doubt 

Mr.  Hanhtwy-Traey 


in  most  matters  he  was  thoroughly  com- 
petent. To  show,  Sir,  however,  that  I 
am  borne  out  in  the  opinion  I  have  ex- 
pressed by  others,  I  will,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  read  a  letter  by  a 
Staff  commander  of  considerable  stand- 
ing, one  out  of  many  sent  to  me — 

"  Speaking  as  a  navigating  officer,  and  feeUng 
acutely  the  injustice  under  which  we  suffer,  I 
am  nevertheless  convinced  that  this  is  nothing 
compared  to  the  wrong  done  to  the  Service  and 
to  the  country  by  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system  under  which  the  practical  knowledge  of 
navigation  is  confined  to  a  mere  handful,  when 
the  whole  executive  class  is  only  waiting  for 
proper  inducements  to  qualify  for,  and  under- 
take, this  first  and  most  important  of  a  naval 

officer's  duty It  is  often  said,  both  in 

and  out  of  Parliament,  that  captains  can  and  do 
navigate  their  own  ships.  I  have  had  19  yean' 
experience  in  navigating  in  charge  of  all  classes 
of  ships,  from  a  gunboat  to  the  largest  iron- 
clads, and  have  served  under  nearly  a  score  of 
captains,  and  this  is  my  experience  of  their 
knowledge  and  practice  of  navigation.  Of  the 
whole  number  only  one  took  astronomical  obser- 
vations with  any  regularity,  another  did  so 
occasionally ;  and  of  tiie  remainder  I  never  saw 
one  take  a  sextant  in  hand,  whilst  as  to  devia- 
tion and  variation  of  the  compass,  &c,  &c.,  such 
things  were  merely  details  of  the  navigating 
officer's  duty  with  which  they  did  not  concern 
themselves,  and  of  which  they  mostly  knew 
nothing;  yet  the  majority  were  really  good 
officers,  but  had  simply  paid  no  attention  to  a 
duty  which  the  Service  had  brought  them  up  to 

think  would  be  done  for  them The  poa- 

tion  of  navigating  officers  is  so  depressing  that 
it  is  no  wonder  executive  officers  are  not  very 
anxious  to  adopt  their  line,  and  the  neglect  n 
that  duty  very  naturally  leads  to  the  neglect  of 
the  handling  of  the  ship  under  other  circnin- 
stances;  so  uiat  I  have  seen  the  Channel  Fleet 
of  nine  iron-clads  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  Staff  commanders  when  performing  steam 
evolutions,  the  flag-ship  and  one  other  being  the 
only^  ships  where  the  captains  took  charge  of 
their  own  ship's.  Lately  some  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect ;  but  still  the  chief 
knowledge  and  practice  of  handling  the  ship 
lies  with  the  navigating  officer,  and  what  I 
dread  is  this— that  in  case  of  an  engagement 
between  two  fleets  a  high-spirited  captain  would 
possibly  feel  himself  bound,  when  abont  to  ram 
an  enemy,  to  take  the  direction  of  the  helm  otit 
of  the  navigating  officer's  hands ;  when  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  three  cases  out  of  four 
proficiency  would  be  giving  way  to  inefficiency, 
and  failure  would  be  the  result.  The  only  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  is  to  abolish  the  present 
class  of  navigating  officers,  and  diffuse  their 
knowledge  throughout  the  executives;  but  do 
us  justice  in  the  abolition." 

I  think  no  one  can  deny  that  this  letter 
g^ves  a  very  decided  opinion.  The  name 
of  the  writer  of  this  letter  I  shall  be  verjr 
happy  to  give  to  any  hon.  Member,  and 
the  officer  has  given  me  permission  to 
give  his  name  to  the  Admiralty,  if  they 
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require  it  or  wish  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  statement.  He  is  a  distinguished 
and  able  officer,  and  speaks  with  con- 
siderable authority.  Sir,  in  the  present 
day,  with  the  great  alterations  in  nayal 
wufare,  I  maintain  it  is  incumbent  on 
our  captains  that  they  shall  no  longer  be 
dependent  on  a  navigating  officer.  The 
old  days  when  the  master  sailed  and 
conned  the  ship  into  action  are  past. 
We  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  rams 
and  toroedoes  will  be  the  deadly  weapons 
of  the  uiture,  and  when  the  captain  who 
handles  his  ram  the  most  skilfully  must 
win  the  day.  It  is  difficult  to  picture  to 
oneself  a  more  unpleasant  position  for  a 
captain  to  be  placed  in  than  to  have 
command  of  one  of  our  great  iron-clad 
rams,  and  to  have  to  leave  the  handling 
of  his  ship  to  another  officer.  Captain 
Noel  in  his  prize  essay,  states  the  neces- 
sity of  careml  handling  of  a  ram  so  weU 
that  I  feel  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
his  words — 

"  What  iron  nerves,  what  cool-headed  deter- 
mination, what  abnost  instinctive  guidance  will 
be  required  to  steer  one  of  our  largest  iron-clads, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  10  knots,  against 
one  of  another  fleet  approaching  at  the  same 
rate,  with  the  firm  resolution  of  ramming  her 
should  opportunity  ofier!  There  will  be  no 
prompting,  no  time  to  ask  advice,  no  oppor- 
tunity for  further  calculation  than  the  eye  and 
senses  can  command  at  the  moment ;  the  deci- 
sion must  be  instantaneous,  and  immediately  car- 
ried into  effect,  the  only  encouragement  being 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy's  ship  is  com- 
manded and  guided  by  a  man  undergoing  the 
same  fearful  t«8t,  and  that  the  most  determined 
man  of  the  two,  if  sufficiently  skilful,  must  secure 
his  object." 

I  know  the  old  worn-out  argument  that 
the  captain  has  so  much  to  do  in  a  man- 
of-war  of  the  present  date ;  that  she  is 
such  a  complex  machine  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  attend  to  the  navigation 
of  the  ship.  My  answer  is  simply  this — 
that  I  should  be  the  last  to  desire  that  he 
should  have  the  whole  of  the  detail  work 
of  navigation  and  piloting  thrown  on  his 
shoulders,  and  that  he  must  have  as  his 
assistant  the  most  qualified  man  it  is 
possible  to  obtain ;  but  I  maintain  it  is 
one  of  the  first  qualifications  of  a  seaman 
and  a  captain  that  he  should  have 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  handling 
of  his  vessel,  and  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  navigation  and  piloting,  so  as 
when  necessary  to  take  charge  himself 
and  to  have  confidence  in  himself  as  he 
has  in  every  other  of  his  duties.  In 
order  to  g^ve  this  practical  knowledge  tc 
oar  captains,  I  am  convinced  that  you 


must  take  additional  steps  to  those  now 
in  force.  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  until 
our  new  system  has  had  time  to  develop 
itself  we  shall  remain  the  only  Navy  in 
the  world  in  which  pilotage,  navigation, 
and  the  handling  or  his  vessel  are  not 
considered  the  most  essential  duties  of 
every  captain.  In  Germany  they  have 
copied  every  other  institution,  but  they 
have  taken  great  care  to  make  all  their 
captains  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  navi- 
gating their  ship.  By  the  system  inaugu- 
rated by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr. 
Goschen)  you  have  obtained  four  lieu- 
tenants and  23  sub-lieutenants  who  have 
qualified ;  and  assuming  that  the  Admi- 
ralty select  annually  some  15  or  20  for 
these  navigating  duties,  you  will  in  the 
co\irse  of  15  years  have  several  of  your 
captains  officers  who  have  been  navigating 
officers,  and  you  will  g^raduaUy  arrive  at 
the  proportion  of  one-fifth  of  your  cap- 
tains being  experienced  navigators. 
But,  Sir,  I  apprehend  we  cannot  wait  15 
years,  and  the  problem  seems  to  be  what 
steps  can  you  take  to  infuse  an  im- 
mediate acquaintance  with  these  duties. 
With  the  certainty  that  rams  will  be 
very  largely  used  in  any  great  naval 
war,  the  handling  of  our  ships  will  form 
a  most  important  part  of  the  chances  of 
success.  I  fear  that  unless  some  great 
alteration  is  made,  some  fearful  catas- 
trophe will  one  day  occur,  and  with 
iron-clads  costing  over  £500,000  the 
Admiralty  incur  a  fearful  responsibility 
if  they  allow  the  present  want  of  practice 
to  continue.  It  is  14  years  since  Captain 
Washington  warned  the  Admiralty  of 
the  danger  they  would  be  placed  in,  and 
yet  no  change  had  been  made.  His 
remarkable  words,  read  now  after  this 
lapse  of  time,  are  curiously  prophetic — 

"  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  introduction  of 
armour-plated  ships  and  steam  rams  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  this  question.  If  a 
steam  ram  were  about  to  give  her  stem  to  an 
opponent,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  (iaptain  of 
the  ram  should  delegate  his  authority  to  a  master 
at  that  critical  moment  P  Would  he  not  rather, 
at  all  hazards,  be  boimd  to  take  the  responsibility 
on  himself  ?  If  this  be  so,  should  he  not  have  a 
training  for  handling  and  steering  his  ship 
prompUy  under  any  emergency  ?  Would  he 
not  feel  far  more  confidence  in  himself  had  he 
passed  through  the  grades  of  navigating  officer, 
and  had  for  some  years  had  charge  of  the  steer- 
ing and  conning  of  the  ship  ?  Very  recent 
events  point  to  this  mode  of  warfare  as  likely  to 
play  a  prominent  part  in  any  future  naval  ac- 
tion ;  and  would  it  be  wise,  then,  to  wait  until 
the  time  of  need  before  training  our  younger 
executive  officers  to  acquire  that  self-relianc* 
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and  confidence  which  can  only  be  gained  by  con- 
tinual  practice?" 

The  remedy  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
for  this  state  of  things  appears  to  me 
very  simple.  You  have  torpedo  schools, 
you  have  gunnery  schools ;  why  not  at 
once  institute  a  school  for  practical  navi- 
gation and  pilotage  and  allow  your  offi- 
cers to  go  through  a  course.  It  is  no 
abstruse  science,  but  one  easily  learnt — 
only  requiring  practice.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  your 
captains  and  commanders  to  go  through 
it  voluntarily.  We  have  39  captains 
who  have  not  yet  been  appointed  to  a 
ship  since  their  promotion,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  still  four  and  a-half  years 
before  a  man  obtains  a  command.  It  is 
the  greatest  blot  in  the  profession  that 
this  should  be  so.  Officers  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession, are  condemned  to  hopeless  in- 
activity for  four  long  years  on  a  miser- 
able pittance  called  half-pay.  In  these 
days,  when  even  one  year  makes  a  vast 
difference  in  our  knowledge  of  naval 
architecture  and  science  of  naval  war- 
fare, it  is  suicidal  to  keep  the  officers — 
so  much  depends  upon  rusting — in  some 
inland  village.  Surely  every  endeavour 
and  every  inducement  ought  to  be  held 
out  to  them,  not  only  to  keep  up  their 
knowledge,  but  to  increase  their  attain- 
ments. If  you  caimot  give  them  ships, 
attach  them  to  dockyards,  to  committees, 
give  them  the  opportuni^of  studying  at 
college  and  in  the  various  schools.  If 
you  were  to  offer  full  pay  and  harbour- 
service  time  to  officers  passing  a  certain 
standard,  for,  say,  six  months'  course, 
you  would  have  nearly  all  the  captains 
coming  forward;  and  if,  in  addition  to 
this,  you  were  to  make  it  generally 
known  that  a  good  examination  would 
be  a  stepping  stone  to  a  command,  all 
difficulty  would  be  removed,  and  you 
would  soon  have  captains  possessing 
thorough  confidence  in  themselves  as 
practical  navigators.  In  creating  a 
school  such  as  I  have  suggested,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  two  or  three 
steamers  attached  for  practical  pilotage 
in  the  Channel.  To  cany  out  the  same 
object,  in  other  grades,  I  would  also 
suggest  that  no  lieutenant  should  be 
promoted  to  commander  tmtil  he  had 
passed  through  this  practical  course. 
As  regards  the  second  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, whether  the  young  lieutenants  and 
sub-lieutenants  who  are  being  trained 
to  navigating  duties  have  facilities  g^ven 
Mr.  Sanhury-Traejf 


them  to  enable  them  to  become  tho- 
roughly experienced  and  efficient,  I  have 
not  much  to  say.  As  far  as  I  can  judge 
itom  inquiries,  those  who  have  come 
forward  and  been  selected  are  Ukely  to 
prove  valuable  officers.  The  same  sug- 
gestion which  I  have  made  as  r^ards 
captains,  I  would  also  apply  to  these 
officers,  and  that  they  should  obtain  their 
knowledge  of  pilot^e  from  actual  expe- 
rience in  the  Channel,  and  not,  as  at 
present,  obtain  their  practical  knowledge 
after  they  have  passed.  It  is  another  proof 
how  little  is  thought  of  pilotage  and 
navigation,  that  altiiough  a  strraig  re- 
commendation was  made,  as  long  ago  as 
1862,  by  the  Committee  which  sat  on  the 
subject,  that  stetuners  should  be  set 
ap(ut  to  teach  officers  training  for  pilot- 
age duties  the  practical  part  of  their 
duties,  no  attempt  whatever  has  been 
made  to  carry  it  out.  The  Seport 
states — 

"  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  pQotage  of 
the  Channel  and  of  the  coasts  of  the  Biitiah  Isles 
is  at  all  times  desiiable,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
war  might  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  country. 
We  therefore  recommend  that  at  least  one  vessel 
should  be  ^propriated  for  this  service,  and 
that  before  Staff  lieutenants  are  confirmed  in 
that  rank  they  should  serve,  not  less  than  three 
months,  in  that  or  some  other  vessel  in  the 
Channel  and  around  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom." 

It  can  hardly  be  credited  that  navi- 
gating officers  pass  their  examinatioii 
in  pilotage  at  the  Admirally  without 
any  such  assistance,  and  take  charge  of 
navigating  and  pilot  duties  wiUiout 
having  had  any  experience  of  the  dif- 
ferent harbours.  There  are  many  plans, 
in  addition  to  this,  which  might  be 
thought  of.  We  have  a  large  number 
of  revenue  cruisers  round  our  coasts, 
which  might  all  be  commanded  by 
lieutenants,  and  four  or  five  sub-liea- 
tenanta  attached  to  each,  so  aa  to  acquire 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  vations 
harbours.  Then,  Sir,  why  should  not 
our  young  officers  attach  themselvee  to 
pilot  boats  to  acquire  experience.  If 
some  such  steps  are  taken,  I  have 
every  confidence  that  the  lieutenants  and 
sub-lieutenants  now  coming  forward 
will  prove  experienced  pilots  and  able 
navigators.  The  Admiralty  have  the 
pick  of  the  whole  profession,  and  ought 
therefore  to  have  no  difficulty  in  rearing 
up  well-qualified  officers.  Tlieire  is  one 
school  for  our  officers  in  these  duties 
and  also  in  seamanship  which  I  faar 
has  been  much  neglected,  I  mean  the 
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surveying  school.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  go  back  a  very  few  years  to  see  how 
many  o£S.cer8  of  the  main  executive 
branch  were  employed  on  surveying  ser- 
vice in  comparison  to  the  number  now. 
I  believe  every  naval  officer  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  surveying  service  ought 
to  be  well  kept  up ;  not  only  for  the  great 
national  advantages  we  derive  from 
careful  surveys,  enabling  our  merchant 
fleets  to  be  safely  guided  in  difficult 
channels,  but  from  tiie  splendid  school 
which  affords  for  training  our  survey- 
ors, navigators,  and  pilots.  In  time  of 
war  when  buoys  are  taken  up,  and 
charts  of  little  use,  the  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  distant  surveys  are  in- 
valuable. It  is  these  men  who,  in  all 
our  wars,  have  conducted  our  fleet  in 
safety  in  difficult  channels,  and  seem  to 
have  acquired  a  natural  power  of 
smelling  out  rooks  and  shoals.  I 
regret  to  flnd  that  the  number  of  our 
lend  fide  surveyors  have  of  late  years 
much  dwindled  down.  There  were — 
captains  and  commanders — ^in  1 849,  28 ; 
in  1855,  24;  in  186.'),  18  ;  in  1876,  only 
4.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  several  lieu- 
tenants have  lately  been  brought  into  this 
Service,  and  will  eventually  become  hond 
fidt  surveyors.  I  am  also  aware  that 
the  surveying  requirements  in  one  re- 
spect are  not  so  great  as  they  used  to  be, 
owing  to  several  foreign  nations  having 
come  forward  to  take  their  share  in  the 
work;  but,  as  a  school  for  the  Navy,  the 
requirements  are  even  greater  than  ever. 
In  1849  we  had  12  surveying  ships  in 
commission — in  1875  we  had  only  3, 
showing  a  g^eat  reduction.  In  addition 
to  these  modes  of  training  our  officers, 
the  Admiralty  ought  to  enforce  the  sug- 
gestion made,  I  think,  by  Admiral 
Byder,  that  as  the  gunnery  lieutenants 
instruct  officers  in  gunnery  so  the  navi- 
gating officers  should  instruct  them  in 
practical  surveying,  navigation,  pilotage, 
and  meteorology,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  make  useful  surveys  of  reefs,  running 
surveys  of  coast  lines  and  harbours; 
that  in  every  ship,  unless  good  reason 
could  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  a  survey 
for  exercise  and  experience  should  always 
be  on  hand  in  every  ship.  By  these 
means  you  would  very  soon  diffuse  a 
general  knowledge,  and  you  would  raise 
these  important  duties  to  the  primary 
position  they  ought  to  hold  in  the  mind 
of  every  seaman.  I  now  come  to  the 
third  and  last  portion  of  my  subject — 
aamely,  the  grievances  of  navigating 


officers.  Although  I  treat  this  last,  it  is 
a  most  important  matter  and  cannot  be 
neglected.  Your  navigating  officers  have 
for  years  been  in  a  most  anomalous  and 
subordinate  position,  galling  to  every  man 
of  any  spirit,  and  in  many  cases  almost 
unbearable.  They  have,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  done  their  work  very  well,  and 
I  apprehend  that  now  you  are  altering 
the  whole  system  you  must  meet  their 
just  complaints,  and  deal  with  the  matter 
in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  spirit.  I 
know  that  it  is  a  difficult  question,  and  as 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  stated  before  the 
Committee  of'  1862,  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  in  trying  to  do  justice  to  the 
navigating  class  you  do  not  do  injustice 
to  the  main  executive  line.  But  it  is 
much  easier  to  deal  with  this  class  of 
officers  now  than  it  ever  was,  the  num- 
bers having  been  very  greatly  reduced 
since  1865.  In  that  year  there  were 
696  navigating  officers  of  all  ranks ;  in 
1875  there  are  only  367,  and  the  number 
will  soon  be  further  reduced,  as  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  signified 
his  intention  of  amalgamating  the  navi- 
gating midshipmen  with  the  main  line. 
Year  after  year  promises  of  special  pro- 
motion have  been  made,  but  with  one  or 
two  rare  exceptions  they  have  never  been 
carried  out.  Only  so  late  as  1870  my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Childers)  made  a 
regulation  that  the  Admiralty  might 
promote  three  in  each  year,  but  instead  of 
up  to  this  time  18  having  been  pro- 
moted, only  one  has  received  the  benefit 
of  the  regiUation.  A  few  years  ago  you 
gave  them  relative  rank  according  to 
uieir  seniority  with  their  brother  officers 
in  the  main  Une,  but  prevented  it  taking 
effect  on  board  ship,  so  that  a  staff  com- 
mander with  20  years'  service  is  junior 
to  the  lieutenant  of  a  day's  standing.  In 
cases  where  Staff  commanders  have  com- 
mand of  store  ships  it  is  most  irritating 
to  find  themselves  placed  under  a  junior 
lieutenant  in  command  of  a  gunboat. 
On  the  other  hand  officers  in  we  main 
line  say  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  they 
have  not  been  brought  up  to  a  knowledge 
of  discipline  and  ginnery,  and  why 
should  they  interfere  with  us  ?  Giving 
every  allowance  to  this  argument,  I  am 
boimd  to  say  that  the  time  seems  to  have 
come  when,  with  a  class  gradually  dying 
out,  and  with  a  new  race  of  officers  training 
up  for  navigating  duties,  you  must  take 
a  somewhat  determined  step,  and  put  an 
end  once  and  for  all  to  the  constant  irri- 
tation and  discontent  which  one  so  cou- 
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stantly  bears  of.  I  would,  with  all  due 
deference,  solve  the  queeidons  of  retire- 
ment, pay,  and  widows'  pensions  by  at 
once  placing  them  on  a  similar  footing 
as  the  main  Une.  With  respect  to  the 
question  of  rank,  I  would  withdraw  the 
stipulation  which  prevents  their  holding 
relative  rank  on  board  ship ;  but  I  would 
make  this  proviso — that  in  no  case  should 
the  navigating  officer  (if  of  the  sepa- 
rate class)  take  seniority  over  the  com- 
manding officer,  giving  him,  if  necessary, 
brevet  rank,  "il,  therefore,  in.  a  large 
ship,  the  commander  and  captain  were 
both  away  the  first  lieutenant  would  be 
acting  commander,  and  senior  to  the  staff 
commander.  By  this  means  all  difficulty 
as  to  the  position  of  navigating  officers 
would  be  removed,  and,  I  beUeve,  Ibe 
main  executive  line  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  relative  rank  holding  good 
when  it  was  once  made  clear  that  the 
navigating  officers  would  not  interfere 
with  the  discipline  of  the  ship.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  some  such  plan  must 
be  adopted ;  for  if  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  carries  out  his  proposal  of 
amalgamating  the  navigating  midship- 
men, you  will,  under  present  arrange- 
ments, have  this  peculiar  result — that  Sie 
navigating  midshipman  amalgamated 
with  the  main  line  may,  in  three  or  four 
years,  become  a  lieutenant,  and  then  be 
senior  to  the  staff  commander  who  had 
served  all  his  life  in  the  navigating  class, 
and  has  put  up  during  many  years  with 
his  subordinate  position.  As  the  lieu- 
tenants and  sub-lieutenants  now  being 
trained  take  the  duties  of  navigating 
officers,  all  question  of  rank  will  sub- 
side, as  these  officers  will  be  kept  well 
versed  in  gunnery  knowledge  and  the 
discipline  of  a  man-of-war.  The  old 
class  must  now  gradually  die  out,  and  I 
do  sincerely  trust  the  First  Lord  will 
take  this  to  be  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
doing  a  long-deferred  measure  of  justice 
to  a  body  of  men  well  deserving  the 
thanks  of  their  country.  I  will  not  detain 
the  House  any  longer,  and  I  thank  them 
very  much  for  the  kind  manner  in  which 
they  have  heard  me.  I  will  only  say 
this,  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  as  he  appears  to  concur 
with  me  as  to  the  necessity  of  increased 
means  of  instruction,  and  ought  there- 
fore to  agree  with  my  Motion.  If,  how- 
ever, he  conceals  a  wicked  desire  to  bring 
back  the  old  system  of  a  separate  class 
for  navigating  duties  he  may  rest  assured 

J&.  Emhury-!Draey 


that  it  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
that  no  First  Lord  df^  incur  the  re- 
sponsibility of  what  could  not  fail  to 
prove  a  most  disastrous  pohcy.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 

his  Resolution.       

Mb.  T.  BRASSEY  said,  on  a  former 
occasion  he  had  seconded  a  Motion  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
Montgomery  Borough  for  the  abolition 
of  a  separate  class  of  officers  for  the 
navigating  duties  in  Her  Majesty's  ships. 
Although  that  Motion  was  opposed  at 
the  time  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  the  following  year  it  was 
announced  that  the  Government  had 
re-considered  the  subject.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Admiralty  were  wise  in 
their  final  decision.  It  could  not  be 
consistent  that  an  officer  ^ould  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  command,  unless  he  pos- 
sessed a  competent  knowledge  of  naviga- 
tion and  pilotage.  The  perpetuation  of 
the  old  arrangement  for  the  navigating 
duties  of  the  Fleet  must  tend  inevitably 
to  make  executive  officers  indifferent  to 
their  nautical  work;  and  if,  as  lieu- 
tenants, they  were  in  the  habit  of  n^- 
lecting  navigation,  when  they  came  to 
occupy  more  responsible  positions,  in 
command  of  ships,  they  would  run  the 
risk  o{  finding  themselves,  at  a  critical 
moment,  mainly  dependent  on  the  judg- 
ment of  a  subordinate.  When  contend- 
ing against  a  gale,  on  a  lee  shore,  or  in 
battle,  when  all  might  depend  on  giving 
or  avoiding  the  blow  of  a  ram,  how 
could  an  officer,  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  steering  or  navigation, 
be  regarded  as  competent  to  command? 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  duties  of  a 
navigating  officer  were  too  difficult  for 
an  intelligent  officer,  belonging  to  the 
general  line  of  the  Service.  The  prac- 
tice of  navigation  was  so  simple,  that 
nothing  more  was  required  than  accu- 
racy in  elementary  arithmetic.  Pilotage 
required  more  erperience;  but  it  was 
experience  of  a  kind,  which  every  naval 
officer  ought  to  possess.  Nerve  and 
quickness  of  eye  were  necessair  to  cany 
a  vessel  through  a  narrow  and  tortuous 
channel,  between  rocks  and  shoals — bat 
these  were  just  the  qualities  which 
would  enable  an  officer  to  select  a  happy 
opportunity  for  giving  the  stem  to  an 
enemy.  He  had  already  expressed  hia 
satisfaction  at]  thejdecision  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  abolish  the  navigating  class. 
As,  however,  there  were  to  be  no  more 
navigating  officers,  it  was  neoessaiy  that 
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ezecutive  officers  Bhould  be  encouraged 
to  qualify  themselves  for  navigating 
duties.  For  this  purpose,  adequate  in- 
ducements should  be  held  out,  and  offi- 
cers should  be  made  to  believe  that  pro- 
ficiency in  navigation  would  be  as  highly 
appreciated  at  the  Admiralty,  and  would 
be  as  sure  a  road  to  promotion,  as  know- 
ledge of  gfunnery.  Once  let  this  convic- 
tion be  established  generally  throughout 
the  profession,  and  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  captains,  commanders,  and  lieu- 
tenants, ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
opportunity,  which  might  be  accorded  to 
them,  of  acquiring  the  requisite  amount 
of  practical  knowledge.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  special  course  of  instruction  in 
the  pilotage  of  our  own  coasts  might  be 
established,  on  the  same  footing  as 'the 
torpedo  school,  which  had  already  proved 
so  valuable  to  the  Navy.  In  addition  to 
the  school  of  pUotage,  surveys  might  be 
prosecuted  with  increased  energy.  In 
an  able  lecture,  Captain  Hull,  the  keeper 
of  the  charts  at  the  Admiralty,  recently 
called  attention  to  the  great  extent  of 
coast,  which  was  as  yet  unsurveyed. 
Even  seas,  which  were  constantly  re- 
sorted to  by  traders,  were  imperfectly 
known.  He  might  mention  particularly 
the  Eiver  Plate,  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America,  the  Pacific,  Java,  and  Sed 
Seas.  Surveys  offered  an  admirable 
school  for  naval  officers.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  Navy  had 
spent  several  years  in  surveying  ships. 
His  practical  knowledge  of  puotage  was 
of  signal  service  to  Lom  Nelson.  It  had 
been  stated  by  Sir  B.  GoUinson  that 
the  battle  of  IJie  Nile  would  not  have 
been  fought  at  the  hour  it  was,  if  Nel- 
son had  not  himself  been  a  pilot.  At 
Copenhagen,  soundings  were  taken  under 
the  personal  superintendence  of  Lqrd 
Nelson,  and  by  that'  ineans  his  ships 
were  enabled  to  take  up  positions  within 
close  range  of  the  Danish  batteries.  Sur- 
veying was  now  taught  at  G^reenwich; 
but  not  much  could  be  done  at  a  college 
in  a  subject  so  essentially  practical.  The 
teaching  of  the  CoUege  would  be  thrown 
away,  unless  followed  up  afloat.  A  sur- 
veying ship  could  be  kept  in  commission, 
accordmg  to  Captain  Hull,  for  £14,000 
a-year;  and  a  larger  sum  was  often 
wasted  in  doubtful  experiments  in  ship- 
building. He  begged  to  second  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  having 

been  determined  gisduaUy  to  abolish  the  system 


of  employing  a  separate  and  distinct  branch  of 
oflncer  for  navigating  duties,  it  is  desirable  that 
greater  encouragement  and  a  more  extended 
training  than  at  present  adopted  should  be  given 
to  the  officers  of  the  Fleet  to  obtain  practical 
experience  in  surveying,  pilotage,  and  naviga- 
tion; and  that  in  carrying  out  the  intended 
change  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  position 
and  prospects  of  existing  class  of  navigating 
officers." — {Mr.  Eanbury-Traey.) 

Captain  PRICE  said,  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  appeared  to  contain,  by 
implication,  a  doctrine  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  service  and  fraught  with  much 
danger  to  the  future  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships.  Consequently,  he  had  placed  on 
the  Paper  the  following  Amendment : — 

"  That,  considering  the  greatly  increased  value 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  late  years,  and  the 
importance  of  providing  for  their  safe  naviga- 
tion, this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  training 
and  instruction,  as  well  as  the  position  of  navi- 
gating officers,  demands  serious  attention,  but 
that  the  abolition  of  a  separate  and  distinct 
class  of  officers  to  perform  these  duties  is  a  step 
which  can  only  be  approached  with  extreme 
caution  and  under  a  sense  of  the  gravest  respon- 
sibility." 

He  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  as  to  the 
disadvantages  under  which  the  navi- 
gating officers  at  present  laboured  and 
the  necessity  of  establishinga  better  sys- 
tem of  training  for  them.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  admit  them,  and  to  urg^  their 
immediate  removal.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  also  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  supplying  to  these  officers  a  more 
perfect  system  of  training  and  education. 
If,  however,  hon.  Mjembers  assented  to 
the  Motion,  they  would  be  pledging  them- 
selves to  effect  ik&  abolition  of  the  system 
of  employing  a  separate  and  distinct 
branch  of  officer  for  navigating  duties. 
He  hesitated  to  think  that  such  a  step  had 
been  finally  decided  upon  by  the  Admi- 
ralty, for  it  wotdd,  in  his  judgment,  be 
highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
Service.  He  understood  that  the  step 
which  the  Admiralty  were  now  taking 
with  regard  to  navigating  officers  was 
merely  experimental  and  tentative.  The 
question  of  the  advisability  of  the  pro- 
posed step  had  been  urged  on  them  be- 
fore, and  more  than  once  that  House 
had  decided  not  to  abolish  navigating 
officers  as  a  distinct  class,  and  tMs  de- 
cision was  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  an  Admiralty  Committee 
in  1866.  That  Committee  was  composed 
of  an  Admiral,  and  four  experienced 
officers,  and  examined  seven  Admirals, 
tea  captains,  ten  masters,  and  three 
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lieutenants,  besides  other  witnesses. 
With  reference  to  the  proposal  to  take 
the  duty  of  navigating  out  of  the  hands 
of  a  special  class  and  entrusting  it  to 
officers  of  the  eseoutive  line,  they  said 
that  no  doubt  lieutenants  might  be 
trained  to  be  equally  expert  navigators 
and  pilots  as  masters,  if  like  them  they 
were  kept  constantly  employed,  but  not 
otherwise ;  and  they  said  that  the  change 
would  be  experimental,  and  if  unsuc- 
cessful, would  materially  injure  Her 
Majesty's  service,  and  they  refused  to 
recommend  it,  and  that  masters  should  be 
retained  in  their  present  capacity  as 
navigators  and  pilots.  In  the  debates 
whim  took  place  in  1872  most  of  those 
who  were  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  subject  spoke  very  strongly 
against  the  proposed  change.  Mr.  Corry, 
a  former  First  Lord,  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  keeping  the  navigating  sepa- 
rate &om  the  executive  class  of  officers ; 
and  Admiral  Erskine,  a  most  experi- 
enced officer,  said  that-— 

"Kavigation  was  one  of  thoso  duties  that 
did  not  require  any  gfreat  scientific  knowledge, 
but  that  precision  and  punctuality  could  only  be 
acquired  by  special  attention  to  the  matters  im- 
mediately connected  with  it." 

Navigating  officers  had  important  func- 
tions to  discharge,  for  they  had  not 
only  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  taking 
a  ship  from  one  part  of  the  open  sea  to 
another,  but  also  to  undertake  the  duty 
of  piloting  her  in  eveiy  part  of  the 
world;  and  perfection  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  onerous  duties,  especially 
in  those  of  pilotage,  could  be  gained 
only  by  many  years'  experience.  It  was, 
therefore,  desirable  that  a  special  class 
of  officers  should  undertake  duties  of 
such  a  character.  On  reference,  how- 
ever, to  the  Circular  issued  by  the  Ad- 
miralty it  did  not  appear  to  be  thought 
necessary  that  the  early  training  of  the 
lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants  who 
might  qualify  for  these  duties  should  be 
devoted  to  any  special  instruction  in  na- 
vigation and  pilotage.  The  only  alter- 
native seemed  to  be  that  in  future  the 
navigation  of  a  ship  was  to  be  divided 
between  lieutenants  and  the  captain, 
which  supposed  that  the  latter  had  not 
enough  to  do.  That  supposition  was  an 
erroneous  one.  The  captain  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  was  in  a  way  re- 
sponsible for  everything  that  occurred  on 
board.  If  she  was  badly  navigated  he 
was  held  responsible ;  if  the  boilers  burst, 
or  if  a  man  broke  his  leg  and  it  was 
Certain  Price 


(afterwards  improperly  set,  the  captain 
was  held  responsible ;  but  as  to  the  na- 
vigation of  a  ship,  suppose  a  captain 
wanted  to  get  to  a  certain  place  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  but  that  the  navigating  officer 
showed  him  that  owing  to  currents  oi 
the  necessity  of  taking  soundings  it  was 
not  expedient  to  go  at  a  particular  rate 
of  speed,  if  the  captain  persevered  and 
carried  out  his  original  intention,  he 
would,  of  course,  be  responsible  for  any 
accident  which  might  in  consequence 
occur;  while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
gave  way  to  the  advice  of  the  navigating 
officer,  the  chief  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  an  accident  would  rest  upon  the 
latter.  A  few  years  ago,  owing  to  an 
error  in  the  navigation  one  of  our  most 
valuable  ships  was  stranded  on  the  Pead 
Bock,  and  a  court  martial  was  held,  and 
punishment  dealt  out  to  the  officers  respon- 
sible for  her  safety ;  but,  as  was  natural, 
the  chief  blame  for  the  disaster  fell  on 
those  to  whom  the  actual  duties  of  her 
navigation  were  entrusted.  Under  the 
arrangement  now  proposed,  however,  the 
captain  would  not  only  have  the  chief 
responsibility  in  other  matters,  but  also 
the  work  of  navigating  his  ship  oast  upon 
him.  But,  suppose  the  Agincourt  had 
been  going  out  to  meet  an  enemy,  audit 
had  been  found  expedient  to  pass  close 
to  the  Pearl  £ock,  could  it,  he  would 
ask,  be  reasonably  supposed  that  die 
captain  could  pay  proper  attention  to  the 
navigation  of  the  ship  while  he  would 
have  BO  many  other  duties,  such  as  pre- 
paring her  for  action,  and  attending  to 
numerous  signals,  to  perform  ?  As  to 
following  the  example  of  other  nations, 
he  would  only  say  that  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  discipline  of  our  fleets  we 
had  no  need  of  such  example.  At  the 
tiiu.e  of  the  Hussian  War  our  ships  were 
notoriously  better  navigated  thui  those 
of  the  French,  although  their  officers 
were  highly  educated,  ahowing  that  the 
efficient  performance  of  the  duty  de- 
pended not  so  much  on  education  as  life- 
long experience.  He  felt  satisfied,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  proposal  before  the  House 
was  adopted  and  that  the  class  of  navi- 
gating officers  was  abolished,  there  was 
not  a  captain  in  the  Service  who  would 
not  feel  that  in  the  matter  of  navigation 
he  had  lost  his  right  hand  man.  The 
captain  had  hitherto  consulted  his  navi- 
gating officer,  not  only  with  regard  to 
such  matters,  but  also  with  reference  to 
pilotage,  and  the  laws  of  storms,  wind, 
weather,  tides,  currents,  and  so  on.    He 
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consulted  that  officer  because  he  had 
made  these  subjects  his  life-long  study. 
Supposing  the  distinct  class  of  navigating 
officers  were  abolished,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lieutenants  volunteered 
for  the  doty,  what  would  be  the  result 
with  regard  to  promotion  ?  In  course  of 
time  the  question  would  arise,  to  whom 
should  be  given  the  command  of  our 
ships  ?  If  our  ,  ships  were  looked  upon 
as  fighting  machines — the  ration  cPitre  of 
a  man-of-war — the  command  ought  to  be 
g^ven  to  men  of  practical  experience  in 
the  arts  of  disciplining  men,  of  organiza- 
tion in  naval  administration.  Interna- 
tional Ijaw,  internal  economy,  ginnery, 
and  in  handing  men  on  shore,  besides 
other  minor  duties.  If  that  were  so,  how 
could  the  pledge  be  fulfilled  to  the  navi- 
gating officers  in  future  that  nothing 
should  interfere  with  their  promotion  in 
the  higher  ranks  ?  The  navigating  offi- 
cers themselves — at  least  a  great  maj  ority 
of  them— did  not  ask  for  i£eir  abolition 
as  a  separate  class.  With  regard  to  pay, 
he  coiud  only  hope  that  the  present 
wretched  remuneration  would  be  in- 
creased, and  a  manifest  grievance  re- 
dressed. In  conclusion,  he  might  say 
that  he  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  subject  because  he  believed, 
if  they  were  abolished  as  a  distinct  class, 
there  would  arise  in  future  a  storm  of 
difficulties  and  great  disappointment  on 
the  part  of  these  officers,  which  would 
tend  to  diminish  the  efficiency  in  the  na- 
vigation of  Her  Majesty's  ships.  He 
therefore  moved  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  had  g^ven  Notice. 

Sib  JOHN  SCOUEFIELD,  in  second- 
ing the  Amendment,  said,  this  was  a 
question  on  which  difference  of  opinion 
existed;  but  he  thought  that  the  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  of  experienced 
officers  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  re- 
taining the  class  of  navigating  officers. 
He  was  told  that  French  officers  had 
frequently  expressed  their  envy  of  the 
office  of  master  in  the  British  Navy. 
The  question  involved  the  difi'erence 
between  the  concentration  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  and  the  question  was 
whether  one  person,  knowing  thoroughly 
£rom  long  experience  and  a  sense  of  the 
strong  responsibility  of  the  matter  with 
'which  he  was  charged,  was  not  of  more 
value  than  20  people  knowing  only  a 
portion  of  the  subject.     A  short  tune 

Xhe  asked  an  experienced  naval  officer 
tther  he  did  not  think  a  master  was 
likely  to  know  more  of  the  subject  than 


a  person  only  occasionally  called  upon 
to  perform  the  duties,  and  the  reply  was, 
whether  he  did  or  did  not,  the  sailors 
thought  he  did,  and  that  was  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  This  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  theoretical  education,  but  the 
knowledge  could  only  be  acquired  by 
intense  observation,  and  under  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility.  Whatever  they 
might  think  of  the  warlike  success  of 
the  Baltic  fleet,  no  one  could  doubt  that, 
as  a  matter  of  navigation,  it  was  most 
creditable  to  their  Navy.  No  vessel  sus- 
tained any  permanent  serious  disaster, 
and  everybody  knew  that  they  had  the 
assistance  of  the  most  competent  navi- 
gators. He  was  disposed  to  give  every 
nunlity  for  educating  their  officers,  but 
do  not  let  them  be  educated  at  the  risk 
of  the  lives  of  other  people.  He  consi- 
dered the  whole  question  deserved  the 
serious  and  carenil  attention  of  the 
House ;  and,  above  all,  they  ought  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  matter  with  extreme  care. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Qnestion,  in  order  to  add  the  -words 
"  considering  the  greatly  increased  value  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  of  late  years,  and  the  im- 
portance of  pTOvidin^  for  their  safe  navigation, 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  training  iuid 
instruction,  as  well  as  the  position  of  navigating 
officers,  demands  serious  attention,  hut  that  the 
aholition  of  a  separate  and  distinct  class  of  offi- 
cers to  perform  these  duties  is  a  step  which  can 
only  be  approached  with  extreme  caution  and 
under  a  sense  of  the  gravest  responsibility," — 
{Captain  Price,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 

S reposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Me.  GREQOET  said,  he  considered 
the  position  of  the  navigating  lieutenants 
an  anomalous  one.  As  to  the  question 
of  pay,  although  that  was  not  a  matter 
of  such  consideration  as  the  question  of 
rank,  they  seemed  to  be  put  in  a  different 
position  compared  with  officers  of  similar 
rank  although  occupying  a  different  po- 
sition. As  he  was  informed,  there  was 
a  difference  of  something  like  £40  or 
£50  a-year.  The  unfortunate  accident 
in  the  Solent,  with  the  severe  censure 
which  had  been  visited  on  the  naviga- 
ting officer,  while  the  officers  engaged 
in  a  different  captuiity  escaped,  showed 
the  responsibility  incurred  by  the  navi- 
gating officers  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
cognizing their  position  and  the  duties 
they  had  to  perform. 
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Mb.  BENTINOE:  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Montgomery  boroughs  (Mr. 
Hanbury  Tracy)  had  alluded  to  the 
inconTenience  which  arose  &om  constant 
changes  of  practice  at  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty; but  he  must  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  he  was  out  of  court  in 
complaining  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Board.  The  House  had  decided  that 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  ought  to  be  a 
strictly  political  Board,  and  had  gone 
further,  and  recently  decided  by  a  large 
majority  that  the  first  essential  for  a 
Minister  of  Marine  in  this  country  was 
that  he  should  by  his  antecedents  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  business  which  he 
had  to  conduct.  It  was  the  House  of 
Commons,  therefore,  and  not  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  that  ought  to  be  blamed. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  De- 
Tonport  (Captain  Price)  had  objected  ai 
initio  to  this  change  in  our  system,  by 
the  abolition  of  the  rank  of  master  and 
of  the  transference  of  the  duties  of  mas- 
ter to  other  officers  of  the  ship.  He  (Mr. 
Bentinck)  entirely  concurred  in  the  views 
expressed  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  hold  that  every 
officer  of  a  certain  standing,  and  more 
especially  the  captain,  ought  to  be  quaU- 
fied  to  navigate  a  ship.  It  required  long 
training  to  enable  a  man  to  imdertake 
the  duty  of  pilot,  and  yet  that  was  a 
matter  which  the  officer  entrusted  with 
the  safety  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
ought  to  be  familiar  with.  Then,  again, 
there  was  the  practice  of  reading  charts, 
which  needed  long  habit  and  experience. 
The  duties  of  navigation,  in  fact,  required 
such  constant  practice  that  it  took  a 
whole  life  to  learn  them.  It  must  be 
the  sole  business  of  a  man's  life  to  make 
him  qualified  to  navigate  one  of  the 
enormous  and  unwieldy  vessels  of  our 
Navy.  The  question  had  been  very 
properly  asked,  what  would  have  been 
the  state  of  things  if  the  captain  of  the 
Agincourt  had  been  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare his  ship  for  action  and  had,  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  looking  out  for  his  bear- 
ings so  as  to  be  clear  of  the  Pearl  Bock  ? 
The  great  mass  of  naval  authority  was 
against  the  abolition  of  the  class  of  mas- 
ters, and  he  trusted  that  the  result  of 
that  debate  would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  a 
change  which,  after  all,  had  been  only 
partially  carried  out,  and  therefore  might 
easily  be  reversed,  and  which,  if  perse- 
vered in,  woidd  have  the  most  injurious 
€iflfect  upon  the  future  of  the  British 
Navy. 


I  Mb.  CHILDEBS  observed,  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite 
(Captain  P^ce)  wished  to  re-open  a 
matter  which  they  had  understood  that 
the  Admiralty  had  decided — namely,  the 
gradual  abolition  of  the  existing  class  of 
navigating  officers.  The  House,  there- 
fore, now  had  before  it  a  very  simple 
question,  because  there  was  no  dispute 
on  either  side  that  every  proper  encou- 
ragement should  be  given  to  whatever 
officers  were  charged  with  the  naviga- 
tion and  pilotage  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships.  But  the  debate  had  taken  the 
ground  put  forward  by  the  hon.  and 
gpaUant  G-entlemaa  opposite,  which  was 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  express 
an  opinion  that  the  policy  of  the  Qo- 
vemment  in  gradually  extinguishing 
the  separate  class  of  navigating  officers 
was  an  unwise  policy,  and  one  which 
ought  to  be  reversed  ?  Upon  that  point 
he  would  observe  that  it  was  impossible 
to  galvanize  into  existence  that  which 
was  practiotdly  dead.  The  expediency 
of  retaining  those  officers  as  a  separate 
class  was  questioned  many  years  ago. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Devon- 
port  had  quoted  from  a  Blue  Book  in 
reference  to  an  inquiry  which  he  de- 
scribed as  having  been  made  in  1866, 
but  thatinquiry  was  made  in  1862.  The 
fact  was  several  years  after  that  inquiiy 
into  the  subject  fresh  inquiries  were 
instituted  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  some  years  before  he  himself  was 
First  Lord  decisions  were  taken  on  the 
matter  by  that  Department  after  fall 
discussion  by  its  naval  members.  With 
that  Beport  before  them,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset's  Board,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  came  to  a  very  important  de- 
cision as  to  the  continuance  of  the 
separate  class  of  masters ;  and  he 
thought  it  was  in  1865  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely determined  by  that  Board,  as  a  step 
preliminaiy  to  the  abolition  of  the  class 
altogether,  to  discontinue  the  entry  of 
second-class  or  navigating  cadets.  He 
believed  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
presided  over  by  Lord  Hampton  reversed 
that  decision,  and  re-commenced  the 
entry  of  second-class  cadets  on  a  large 
scale,  separating  them  from  the  others 
and  training  them  in  a  new  ship  at  Port- 
land. When  he  (Mr.  Childers)  became 
First  Lord  in  1868  he  had  to  oonsidra 
whether  the  decision  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset's  Board  to  abolish  the  en^  of 
young  officers  of  the  navigating  class 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  adhwed  to, 
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and  what  they  did  was  to  place  matters 
as  nearly  as  possible  back  into  their 
former  position — that  was  to  say,  before 
the  discontinuance  of  the  entry  of  navi- 
gating cadets  was  decided  on.  They 
were  to  be  trained  as  formerly  with  the 
first  class  or  naval  cadets,  and  the  only 
change  was  that  the  age  for  entry 
was  to  be  the  same  for  both.  But 
from  the  moment  when  the  naval  cadets 
and  the  navigating  cadets  were  entered 
at  the  same  age  there  were  no  applica- 
tions, or'  very  few  applications  indeed, 
for  the  appointment  of  navigating  cadets. 
Thus  it  was  from  no  desire  of  the  Ad- 
miralty that  the  masters'  class  died  out, 
because  in  1 869  the  Admiralty  wished  to 
be  perfectly  fair  and  to  keep  up  the  class 
if  lads  offered  for  it.  But  as  soon  as  the 
officers  of  both  classes  were  put  on  the 
same  footing,  while  there  was  great 
competition  to  enter  the  one,  there  was 
no  competition  to  enter  the  other.  In 
fact,  to  a  large  extent  the  navigating 
class  was  formerly  recruited  from  boys 
who  had  passed  the  age  for  the  naval 
cadetship.  This  was  not  the  only  cause. 
In  old  days  there  was  no  question  about 
the  rank  or  uniform  of  the  masters,  and 
no  difficulty  was  felt  in  the  matter.  But 
the  moment  the  uniform  and  rank  of  the 
two  classes  came  to  be  a  regular  subject 
of  discussion  and  g^evance,  and  the  two 
in  the  end  were  made  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same,  so  that  all  the  world 
thought  there  was  no  difference  between 
them — the  moment  they  were  put  as  far 
as  possible  on  a  par,  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing up  the  class  was  intensified  because 
absolute  equality  was  demanded.  But,  if 
the  master  class  was  to  be  restored,  he  put 
it  to  the  House  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  go  back  to  the  same  state  of 
things  as  before,  and  to  let  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  master  was  to  be  a 
master,  and  not  a  Lieutenant  with  some 
shadow  of  difference  which  scarcely  any- 
body understood.  It  was  on  these 
grounds  that  he  hoped  the  Admiralty 
would  not  retrace  their  steps.  As  to  the 
other  points  involved  in  the  Motion,  he 
wished  to  say  that  the  claims  of  the 
dying-out  class  ought  to  be  generously 
dealt  with  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. As  to  the  fitness  of  Executive 
officers  for  navigating  duties,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  officers  of  the  Execu- 
tive branch  were  not  competent  from 
their  training  to  undertake  the  pilotage 
and  navigation  of  ships.  But  he  womd 
remind  uie  House  that  the  two  ships 


upon  whose  exploits  the  eyes  of  the  Navy 

and  of  the  whole  country  were  fixed — 

ships  which  would  have  no  fighting  to 

do  except,  perhaps,  with  bears,  whose 

work    was    navigating    and    surveying 

I  only :  the  ships  engaged  in  the  Arctic 

I  Expedition — werecommanded  by  Captain 

I  Nares  and  Captain  Stephenson,  officers, 

I  not  of  the  navigating,  but  of  the  Execu- 

I  tive  branch.  He  must  oppose  the  Amend- 

'  ment. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Memoers  not  being  present, 

House  adjonmed  at  a  quarter 
before  Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Wednttday,  26<A  April,  1876. 

MIKTJTES.]  — Public  Bills  — JJe»oZirf(<m»  in 
Committee — Ordered — First  Reading — Sale  of 
Coal*  [132]  ;  Kingstown  Harbour*  [136]. 

Ordered — First  Seading—Ch6\ae&  Hospital  Ac- 
counts* [133];  Local  Govermnent  ProTi- 
aional  Orders,  Briton  Ferry,  &c.  (No.  4)  * 
[134] ;  Local  Oovemment  Provisional  Order, 
Skelmersdale  (No.  6)  •  [136]. 

First  Reading — Patents  for  Inventions*  [137]. 

Second  Reading— "Women's  Disabilities  Bemoyal 
[20],  put  of. 

WOMEN'S    DISABILITIES   REMOVAL 

BILL— [Bill  20.] 
(Jfr.    Forsyth,    Sir    Robert    Anttruther,    Mr. 
Rtatell  Gumey,  Mr.  Statufeld.) 
SECOND  KEADDJa. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Me.  FOESTTH,  in  rising  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said :  Sir,  I  have  to  make  an  announce- 
ment which  I  think  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  House— namely,  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  make  a  long  speech.  Last  year,  when 
I  introduced  the  question  for  the  first 
time  in  a  new  Parliament,  I  -thought  it 
necessary  to  go  into  argument  and  de- 
taUs  at  some  length ;  but  the  subject  is 
now  no  longer  new  to  the  House,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  anything  new  can  be 
said  upon  it,  either  by  those  who  support 
the  Bill,  or  by  those  who  oppose  it.  The 
only  novelty  I  am  aware  of  in  connection 
with  this  matter  since  I  last  addressed 
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the  Hoase  on  the  snbjeot,  ia  &e  forna.&- 
tion,  or  the  attempted  formation,  of  a 
committee  or  association  of  certain  hon. 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  were  so 
frightened  at  the  progress  that  this 
question  was  making  in  the  ootintiy, 
that  they  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  endeavour  to 
save  the  ark  of  the  Constitution  &om 
the  saorilegioas  hands  of  audacious 
women.  I  find  that  in  -  the  month  of 
May  last,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  right  hon. 
E.  P.  Bouverie  in  the  chair,  it  was  re- 
solved— 

"  That  a  committee  of  Peers,  Members  of  Par- 
liament, and  other  inflaential  men,  be  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  franchise  in  opposition  to  the  claim  for  the 
extension  of  Parliainentary  suffi-age  to  women." 

That  committee  has,  I  believe,  been 
formed;  but,  certainly,  it  cannot  say, 
' '  Trecentijwr<mmut, ' '  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  ever  numbered  30,  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  has  numbered  twice  13. 
These  champions  of  men's  might  ag^nst 
women's  ri^ts  have,  unless  I  am  misin- 
formed, failed  as  eg^egiously  as  Don 
Uuixote,  when  he  tried  to  found  a  new 
order  of  chivalry,  and  could  only  get 
Sancho  Panza  on  his  donkey  to  be  his 
follower.  But  if  they  have  not  failed,  I 
ask  the  House  what  has  been  the  result  ? 
Has  one  single  meeting  been  held 
against  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ?  Not 
one.  Has  there  been  a  single  Petition 
presented  to  this  House  against  the  BUI  ? 
Not  one.  On  the  contrary,  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  crowded  meetings  have  been  held 
in  every  large  town  in  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  by  large  majori- 
ties, or  rather  unanimously,  resolutions 
in  favour  of  the  BiU  have  been  enthusi- 
astically adopted.  This  Bill  is  a  measure 
for  giving  women  the  electoral  franchise 
— immarried  women — widows  and  spin- 
sters. It  was  first  introduced,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  in  1866.  The  number 
of  persons  presenting  Petitions  in  its 
favour  in  1867  was  13,000,  and  last  year 
in  the  month  of  August  they  amounted 
to  415,000;  whUe,  in  the  present  year, 
up  to  the  month  of  April,  the  number  is 
356,000.  I  am  quite  willing  that  the 
value  of  these  Petitions  should  be  tested 
according  to  the  maxim  Tutimonia  non 
sunt  numtranda,  sed  ponderanda.  The 
Petitions  have  been  signed  by  persons  of 
every  class,  description,  and  character. 
Among  the  signataries  are  Peeresses 
and  commoners,  naval  and  military  men, 
Mr.  Forsyth 


landed  proprietors  and  commercial  tra- 
ders, and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
middle  classes,  than  nave  been  willing 
to  sign  Petitions  in  favour  of  any  other 
measure  for  the  last  20  years.  Among 
those  who  have  signed  the  Petitions 
there  are  numerous  Professors  of  the 
Universities  and  distinguished  authors. 
I  may  mention  one  Petition  that  has 
been  presented  this  morning  by  my 
right  hon.  Eriend  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Spencer 
Walpole).  That  is  signed  by  15  Pro- 
fessors, by  9  FeDows  of  Trinity  CoU^, 
and  by  23  other  Fellows,  making  a  total 
of  32  Fellows  of  the  different  Colleges. 
This  shows  that  the  measure  is  not 
approved  of  merely  by  a  few  agi- 
tators— by  a  few  persons  who  make 
themselves  conspicuous  by  getting 
up  agitations — but  the  principle  <rf 
the  Bill  has  permeated  through  all 
grades  and  ranks  of  society  throughout 
Vxe  length  and  breadth  of  tine  land,  and 
has  commanded  a  general  if  not  a 
unanimous  approval.  I  may  also  men- 
tion, as  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  a  gratify- 
ing change  has  taken  place  in  the  tone  of 
the  public  Press  on  this  subject.  There 
are  many  journals  of  g^at  influence  and 
wide  circulation  which  openly  esponse 
the  movement,  and  of  those  which  oppose 
it,  there  is  hardly  one  that  does  not  do  so 
in  a  serious  manner,  no  longer  trying  to 
treat  the  subject  with  ridicule  instead  of 
argimient.  I  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  satisfaction  at  the  tone  of 
the  debate  which  took  plaoe  in  this 
House  last  year.  It  was,  with  cme 
notable  exception,  worthy  of  the  first 
deliberative  Assembly  in  the  world,  an 
Assembly  of  Gentlemen ;  and  with  that 
one  exception,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  to-day,  there  was  no  attempt  to 
make  buffoonery  pass  for  wit,  or  offensive 
assertion  do  duty  for  argument. 

Now  I  will  briefly  advert  t»  the  argn- 
ments  on  which  I  rest  the  principle  of 
my  BiU,  and  I  will  also  glance  at  the  objec- 
tions which  are  urged  against  it.  First  of 
all,  I  say  that  taxation  and  representa- 
tion ought  to  be  reciprocal  and  corre- 
lative— that  is  to  say,  that  no  class  of 
persons  in  this  country  ought  to  be 
taxed  unless  they  have  also  the  privily 
of  voting  for  those  who  impose  Ae 
burden  of  taxation.  Now  the  only  class 
in  this  country  that  is  taxed  without  its 
consent,  is  that  of  women.  If  you  take 
the  case  of  agricultural  labourers,  they, 
OB  a  class,  are  not  excluded  from  the  fras- 
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ofaise,  because  any  agriouHnral  labourer, 
who  by  thrift  and  industry  can  raise 
^  himself  to  a  position  in  which  he  can 
occupy  a  house  with  a  rental  of  £14 
or  £15,  so  as  to  be  rated  at  £12,  is 
entitled  to  a  vote.    Beyond  this,  a  vote 
may  be  exercised  by  a  lunatic  in  a  lucid 
interval,  by  minors  when  they  have  at- 
tained their  majority,  and  by  criminals 
who  have  served  the  period  of   their 
sentences ;    but    women,    who    cannot 
change  their  sex,  are,  because  they  are 
women,  for  ever  excluded  tiom.  a  share 
in  the  franchise.    What,  I  ask,  does  the 
franchise  really  mean?    It  means  the 
opportunity  of   giving  a  vote    in    the 
selection  of  a  person  to  represent  the 
voter  in  the  House  of  Commons.    The 
women,  for  whom  I  ask  this  privilege, 
may  be  landowners  discharging  all  their 
duties  as  such  and  bearing  all  the  bur- 
dens and  taxation  of  rates  incident  to 
property.    They  may  be  shopkeepers  in 
active  business,  dependent  in  many  cases 
entirely  on  their  own  exertions.    There 
is  also  a  large  number  of  female  farmers 
and  graziers  in  this  country,  and  this 
class  would  be  much  more  numerous 
than  it  is  but  for  the  fact  that  in  many 
counties  in  England  the  widow  of  a 
farmer  has  no  chance  of  carrying  on  his 
farm  because  she  has  no  vote.    The  fact 
is,  that  the  landlord  wishes  to  have  as 
much  power  over  his  property  as  he  can, 
and  he  will  not  let  his  farm  to  the  widow 
of  a  farmer,  because  thereby  the  voting 
power  will  be  lost.  No  exception  is  made 
with  regard  to  fiscal    liability  or  the 
burden  of  taxation  in  favour  of  women. 
They  pay  their  full  share  of  rates  and 
taxes  as  owners  6t  property ;    they  are 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  criminal 
law  in  the  same  way  as  men ;  and  there 
is  not  a  single  exception,  that  I  know  of, 
made  in  their  favour.  We  all  know  that, 
as   regards    ofiEences   against  morality, 
women  suffer  much  more    than    their 
fellow-offenders,  who  are  men,  for  such 
offences,  than  falls  upon  male  offenders.  I 
will  give  an  instanceof  the  injustice  under 
which  women  labour  as  ratepayers.  Some 
years  ago  the  borough  of  Bridge  water  was 
thought  to  be  so  corrupt  that  a  Boyal 
Commission  was  sent  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  the  charges  against 
it.    The  result  was  unfavourable  to  the 
-borough,  and  the  cost  of  the  inquiry  was 
thrown  upon  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  atleast  those  who  were  ratepayers, 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses.  The 
fsmale  ratepayers  very  naturally  said — 
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"  Do  not  tax  us,  we  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  corruption  that  has  been  in- 
quired into,  we  have  no  votes;    why, 
uen,  do  you  punish  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty  ?  "    But  what  said  the  Home 
Secretary?    He  said — "You  are  rate- 
payers, and  you  must  bear  your  burdens 
as  ratepayers,  innocent  or  gfuUty."    The 
consequence  was,  that  the  female  rate- 
payers of  Bridgewater,  who  had  no  votes, 
and  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cor- 
ruption, were  punished  by  having  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  inquiry  incurred  by  those 
who  had  been  guuty  of  corruption.    In 
fact,  with  regard  to  women  we  read  the 
maxim    "  Qui  sentit  commodum    tentire 
debet  onus,"  in  this  way — "  Qua  tentit 
onus  non  sentire  debet  commodum."    Con- 
sider also  our  present  legislation.    We 
are  not  now  engaged  in  heroic  measures 
of  organic  change.     The  glory  of  our 
legislation  is,  that  we  are  trying  to  im- 
prove the  social  position  of  the  people. 
We  are  occupied  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night  in  discussing  questions  of 
education,   of  sanitary  reform,   of  im- 
proving the  dwellings  of  the  people,  of 
saving  the  lives  and  increasing  the  com- 
fort of  our  seamen,  and  I  want  to  know 
which  of  these  questions  can  be  said  to 
have  less  interest  for  women  than  for 
the  male  population  ?  Will  you  say  that 
a  woman  is  not  as  competent  as  a  man 
to  form  an  opinion  on  questions  of  health, 
of  sanitary  reform,  and  matters  of  that 
kind  ?    If  she  is  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  matters  that  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  House,  why  is  she  to  be 
deprived  of  a  share  in  the  choice  of  a 
Bepresentative  ?     The  House  will  re- 
member that  my  Bill  does  not  propose 
to  give  seats  in  this  House  to  women. 
Under  it  they  will  no  more  be  able  to 
sit   in   the   House  of  Commons  than 
English  clergymen  or  Eoman  CathoUo 
priests,   who  cannot  sit  although  they 
have  votes.    Its  object  is  not  to  enable 
them  to  legislate  directly,   but  merely 
to    g^ve    them    a   fractional    share   in 
the  choice  of  those  who  are  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Parliament.    Will  anyone 
teU  me  that  women  are  not  as  good 
judges  of  character  as  men  ?  Why,  Sir, 
I  saw  in  a  newspaper,  the  other  day, 
that  certain  male  candidates,  in  a  place 
where  women  had  votes,  were  obliged  to 
be  withdrawn,  because  their  character 
wotild  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  women. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  hon. 
Member  of  this  House  need  be  afitud 
upon  that  score,  because  the  characters 
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of  hon.  Members  here  are  supposed  to 
be  spotless.  But  it  shows  that  the  purity 
of  women,  as  intuitive  judges  of  cha- 
racter, operates  as  an  obstacle  against 
the  election  of  improper  persons.  Now 
I  have  said  that  all  this  Bill  would  give 
to  women  would  be  a  fractional  share  in 
the  choice  of  Kepresentatives.  Perhaps 
the  House  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  number  it  would  add  to  the  entire 
constituency  of  the  country  would  not  be 
more  than  about  13  per  cent.  This  has 
been  shown  by  statistics  and  figures  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid  or  denied,  and  they 
have  lately  received  a  curious  and  im- 

fortant  confirmation.  There  has  recently 
een  published  a  Eetum  of  all  the  land- 
owners in  the  Three  Kingdoms,  and 
from  that  Betum  I  find  that  the  entire 
number  of  landowners  who  own  one 
acre  and  upwards  is  269,547,  and  the 
number  of  women  who  are  comprised 
in  that  list  is  37,806,  which  is  nearly  one 
in  seven,  or  something  about  14  per 
cent.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact 
number  of  the  owners  of  land  of  less 
than  one  acre,  because  I  have  not 
taken  the  figures  out ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  proportion 
of  women  to  men  in  this  class  would 
be  less  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  those 
who  own  more  than  one  acre,  and 
consequently  the  result  wotdd  be  that 
there  are  137,000  independent  land- 
owners in  this  country  who  are  women. 
Only  think  of  this !  There  are  137,000 
widow  J  and  spinsters  who  are  owners 
of  land,  who  are  subject  to  all  the 
burdens  incident  to  the  possession  of 
property,  who  are  discharging  all  the 
duties  consequent  on  their  position,  and 
yet  not  one  of  them  is  possessed  of  the 
same  privilege  which  is  given  to  the 
drunken  male  occupier  of  a  house  in  a 
borough,  who  pays  6«.  towards  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  Women  do  vote  now  at 
municipal  elections,  and  I  believe  that 
since  that  measure  was  passed  there  has 
not  been  a  single  objection  to  the  way 
in  which  they  have  exercised  their  votes. 
We  know  also  that  women  have  votes 
for  and  may  act  as  guardians  of  the 
poor.  We  know  likewise  that  they  vote 
for  members  of  school  boards,  and  that 
they  can  also  sit  at  school  boards,  which 
is  going  much  farther  than  I  propose  to 
go  by  my  Bill.  I  will  read  to  the  House 
an  extract  from  a  Petition  which  has 
been  presented  to  the  House  by  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Pancras.  They  pray  that 
the  Bill  may  pass,  and  they  say— 

Mr.  Fortyth 


"  Many  of  the  women  in  this  paiiih  haTC 
given  much  attention  to  matters  of  Impeiul 
and  local  importance,  and  take  consideralue  in- 
terest in  the  election  of  Tarions  local  bodies, 
such  as  school  boards,  vestriee,  and  boards  of 
guardians,  and  in  all  such  elections  they  are 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  men ;  and  in 
the  late  election  for  members  of  the  school  board 
827  voted  in  this  parish." 

I  might  advance  other  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  principle  for  which  I  con- 
tend, but  I  wHl  content  .myself  at  the 
present  moment  by  reading  a  passage 
that  was  made  in  this  House  a  few  yean 
ago  by  the  present  Prime  Minister — a 
speech  which  seems  to  me  to  be  unan- 
swerable. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  said — 

,  "  I  say  that  in  a  country  governed  by  a 
woman,  where  you  allow  women  to  form  part  of 
one  of  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm — I  allnde  to 
Feereasee  in  their  own  right — and  where  they 
have  power  to  hold  manorim  courts,  and  may  t« 
elected  as  churchwardens  or  overseers  of  the 
poor,  I  do  not  see,  where  a  woman  has  so  mock 
to  do  with  the  Church  and  with  the  State,  m 
what  reason,  if  yon  come  to  right,  she  has  not  * 
right  to  vote." 

If  any  right  hon.  Member  of  the  front 
Treasury  Bench — ^the  usual  occupants  of 
which,  by  the  way,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence — should  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  my  Bill,  I  hope  he  will 
try  to  answer  the  arguments  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

I  will  now  deal  very  shortly  with 
the  objections  to  this  measure.  The 
first  objection  that  used  to  be  urged 
has  no.w  been  abandoned.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  women  are  so  mudi  infe- 
rior in  point  of  intellect  to  men  that 
they  could  not  be  trusted  with  a  vote. 
This  objection  is  never  urged  now. 
During  the  debate  in  this  House  last 
year  not  a  single  Member  ever  alluded 
to  it ;  indeed,  it  is  too  absurd  to  be  ad- 
vanced at  the  present  day.  When  we 
look  at  the  literature  of  our  time ;  when 
we  see  the  activity  and  ability  of  female 
pens ;  when  we  see  women  foremost  in 
all  works  of  benevolence  and  charity, 
not  merely  by  contributing  the  contents 
of  their  purses,  but  also  by  originating 
schemes,  such  for  instance  as  that  of 
female  emigration ;  when  we  find  them 
doing  work  which,  a  few  years  ago,  very 
few  men  were  competent  to  do,  becanse 
they  were  not  then  accustomed  to  the 
machinery,  I  say  it  is  absurd  to  main- 
tain that  women  intellectually  are  not 
equal  to  men,  and  therefore  are  not 
fitted  to  exercise  the  franchise.  All  I 
ask  by  this  Bill  is  that  they  ahoold  be 
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allowed  to  exercise  a  voice  in  choosing  a 
person  to  represent  them  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Can  you  say  that  women 
are  naturally  unfit  to  exercise  that  privi- 
lege? I  say  they  are  not  naturally 
unfitted  for  it,  and  if  they  are  unfitted, 
it  is  because  we  have  made  them  so  by 
our  legislation.  I  think  that  the  body 
of  women  might  address  each  hon.  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  in  the  words  of 
Milton — 

* '  Accuse  not  Nature  :  She  hath  done  her  part ; 
Do  thou  but  thine." 

I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  foolish 
women,  and  I  can  only  give  for  this  the 
same  explanation  as  the  immortal  Mrs. 
Poyser,  who  said — "  I  am  not  denying 
that  some  women  are  foolish;  God 
Almighty  made  them  to  match  the 
men."  But  it  is  said  that  this  Bill  is  an 
innovation.  But  that  objection  has  little 
weight  with  me.  When  a  measure  is 
proposed,  I  ask  myself  not  whether 
it  is  new,  but  whether  it  is  right. 
Just  consider  where  we  should  be  if  we 
were  influenced  by  this  argument.  Take 
the  last  50  or  60  years.  Was  not  the 
Emancipation  of  Slaves  an  innovation  ? 
Was  not  the  Eeform  Bill  an  innovation  ? 
Was  not  Household  Suffrage  an  innova- 
tion? And  were  not  the  Ballot,  and 
the  granting  of  municipal  franchise  to 
women  also  innovations  ?  Well,  I  want 
to  know  whether  is  there  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  would  wish  to 
reverse  the  hand  of  the  clock  of  time 
and  go  back  to  the  state  of  things 
which  legislation  on  those  subjects  has 
put  an  end  to?  We  have  had  the 
experience  and  the  benefit  of  those 
innovations.  Everything  must  have  a 
beginning.  Sketch  back  the  series  of 
precedents,  as  far  as  you  like,  and  you 
will  at  last  come  to  a  first  precedent, 
which  is  an  innovation.  It  would  take 
more  time  than  I  can  spare  to  explain 
the  reason  why  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  has  been  so  long  delayed.  But 
I  will  briefly  say  that  the  position  of 
woman  towards  man  has,  until  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  been  that  of  a 
subject  and  subordinate  class.  Their 
education  has  been  shamefully  neglected, 
and  we  have  been  content  rather  with  a 
few  superficial  and  showy  accomplish- 
ments than  the  healthy  culture  of  their 
tmderetanding.  I  do  not  allude  to  cases 
in  which  women  have  won  for  themselves 
as  high  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame 
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as  men — to  astronomers,  such  as  Mrs. 
Somerville ;  or  to  authors,  such  as  Char- 
lotte Bront6,  and  George  Elliot.  But  I 
would  ask  you  to  remember  the  number 
of  books  of  history,  biography,  science, 
and  art  that  have  been  written,  and  the 
practical  questions  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed, as  well  as  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  been  discussed,  by  women. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  more  we  recognize 
the  political  and  social  rights  of  women, 
the  more  we  shall  advance  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization.  I  will  quote  a 
passage  from  the  work  of  a  thoughtful 
and  philosophic  writer  —  Sir  Henry 
Maine — who,  in  his  Early  MUtory  of 
Itutitutioru,  has  said — 

"It  will  probahly  he  conceded  by  all  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the 
civilized  societies  of  the  West,  in  steadily  enr 
larging  the  personal  and  proprietary  indepen- 
dence of  women,  and  even  in  granting  to  them 
political  privilege,  are  only  following  out  still 
farther  a  law  of  development  which  they  have 
been  obeying  for  many  centuries." 

But,  Sir,  it  has  been  asked,  and  the 
question  deserves  an  answer — ^What  are 
the  wrongs  of  which  women  complain  ? 
What  are  the  wrongs  which  we  cannot 
redress?  And  what  also  is  the  help 
which  women  can  g^ve  us  in  legislation  ? 
As  regards  the  wrongs  of  women,  my 
answer  is — that  it  is  wrong  that  any 
class  in  a  free  estate  should  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  a  political  Pari^.  Any 
class  must  feel  that  it  would  be  a  griev- 
ous wrong  to  be  thought  incapable  of 
exercising  a  right  which  is  conceded  to 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Let  me 
carry  your  imagination  back  for  a  few 
years.  Bemember  what  was  the  law 
regarding  property  in  the  case  of  mar- 
ried women.  A  few  years  ago  every 
married  woman,  unless  she  was  rich 
enough  and  of  sufficient  rank  to  have 
trustees  under  a  marriage  settiement, 
was  deprived  of  her  property,  which 
upon  her  marriage  devolved  upon  her 
husband.  The  result  was,  that  any  poor 
woman,  who  by  thrift  and  industry  had 
acquired  property,  could  have  the  whole 
swept  away  by  a  drunken  husband,  be- 
cause in  the  eye  of  the  law  her  earnings 
belonged  to  him.  It  was  a  long  time, 
and  not  until  after  a  great  struggle,  that 
this  House  remedied  that  abuse,  and 
more  remains  to  be  done  in  the  same 
direction.  As  the  House  is  well  aware, 
a  woman  cannot  now  by  law  appoint  a 
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guardian  for  her  children.  A  man  may 
appoint  his  wife  as  his  children's  guar- 
dian ;  but  when  he  is  dead,  and  she  is 
on  her  death-bed,  she  cannot  appoint 
even  a  brother  or  sister  as  the  guardian 
of  her  child.  Is  this  just  ?  Is  this  fair  ? 
What  I  am  about  to  mention  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  social  tyranny  that  prevails 
amongst  the  lower  classes  with  regard 
to  women,  who  are  looked  upon  as  in- 
ferior creatures,  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  possess 
political  privileges.  In  1849  there  was 
an  inquiry  in  reference  to  schools  of 
design,  and  some  questions  were  asked 
with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  women 
are  treated  by  their  rival  workmen.  A 
question  was  put  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, to  Mr.  Minton,  as  follows : — 
"  Am  I  correct  in  the  information  I  have 
had,  that  in  painting  flowers  females  are 
not  allowed  the  use  of  the  rest  for  the 
arm  ?  "  The  answer  was — "  Yes ;  the 
men  have  a  Vest,  the  women  have  not." 
The  question  was  then  put — "Can  you 
give  the  Committee  any  reason  for 
that?"  The  answer  was — "It  is  an 
arbitrary  rule  just  the  same  as  that 
nnder  which  women  are  not  allowed  to 
use  gold  to  gild."  This  was  one  of  the 
rules  adopted  by  the  male  workers,  and 
the  women  having  no  voice  in  the  for- 
mation of  trade  regulations  had  no  op- 
tion but  to  submit.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  this  practice  has  ceased  to 
exist;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  still  remains  in  force,  if  not  to  its 
full  extent,  yet  in  a  modified  form. 
Secondly,  as  to  the  help  which  women 
can  give  in  the  treatment  of  questions 
with  which  the  Legislature  have  to  deal, 
I  answer,  that  the  object  of  my  Bill  is 
not  to  make  women  legislators,  but  to 
enable  them  to  assist  in  choosing  legis- 
lators. I  believe  that  in  this  respect  a 
woman  is  quite  as  likely  to  make  a  good 
choice  as  a  man.  Women  are  prover- 
bially better  judges  of  character  than 
men,  and  character  ought  to  count 
largely  in  the  choice  of  a  Bepresentative 
in  Parliament.  If  my  BUI  becomes  law, 
13  women  for  every  100  men  will  assist 
in  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Are  you  afraid  that  that  per- 
centage wUl  injure  or  deteriorate  the 
body  of  men  that  sits  within  these  walls? 
Will  they  be  less  intelligent,  less  logical, 
less  eloquent,  less  independent?  Are 
you  afraid  that  they  will  be  more  senti- 
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mental  and  less  practical  ?  For  my  own 
part,  Sir,  I  confess  that  I  should  not  be 
sorry  if  the  intensely  practical  nature  of 
our  debates  were  now  and  then  enlivened 
by  a  touch  of  sentiment,  and  something 
of  the  grace  of  rhetoric;  but  I  have 
neither  hope  nor  fear  that  the  kind  of 
men  who  will  come  here  after  this  Bill 
has  passed  into  a  law,  will  be  at  all 
different  from  what  they  are  now.  The 
local  magnate,  the  wealthy  manufac- 
turer, the  opulent  trader,  the  rich  brewer, 
the  large  landowner,  will  still  be  the 
favourite  candidate,  as  is  generally  the 
case  at  present.  But  the  advantage  will 
be  this.  In  the  first  place  yon  will  have 
removed  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  dis- 
content at  what  is  thought  to  be  politi- 
cal injustice,  and  you  will  have  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  candidates  ques- 
tions which  affect  the  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  one  half  the  population  of  uia 
Kingdom.  But  the  real  objection  to  this 
measure,  and  the  one  wluch  is  at  the 
foundation  of  all  others,  is  a  feeling 
of  sentiment.  It  is  thought  that  for 
women  to  exercise  the  franchise  is  nn- 
feminine — they  ought  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  politics,  but  leave  them  to  the 
coarser  and  rougher  nature  of  men.  Let 
me  examine  this  objection  a  little  closely, 
for,  if  it  can  be  got  over,  there  is  hardly 
any  other  that  deserves  even  attention. 
And  first  let  me  say  that  I  freely  admit 
that  public  display  and  platform  agita- 
tion are  not  the  proper  sphere  of  women. 
I  think  that  retiring  modesty  and  un- 
obtrusive gentieness  are  their  peculiar 
charm.  And  I  confess  I  shall  be 
glad  when  the  time  has  come  when  it 
wiU  be  no  longer  necessary  for  women 
to  appear  at  public  meetings,  and 
make  speeches  in  vindication  of  their 
claims  to  a  share  in  the  electoral  fran- 
chise. But  observe  the  dilemma  in 
which  they  are  now  placed.  If  they 
absent  themselves  from  these  meetings, 
and  their  voices  are  mute,  it  would  in- 
stantly be  said  that  they  do  not  care  for 
the  sufirage,  and  I  should  be  told  that 
I  was  advocating  the  cause  of  clients 
who  were  themselves  wholly  indiffer^t 
about  the  result.  I  remember  when  I 
was  a  boy  I  was  often  placed  in  a  crael 
dilemma  by  the  inexorable  logic  of  my 
nurse,  who  told  me  that  "those  who  a^ 
shan't  have,  and  those  who  don't  tA. 
don't  want."  If  women  are  silent  on 
this  subject,  they  are  said  to  be  hos- 
tile or  indifferent,  and  if  they  speak 
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thej  are  said  to  be  nnfetninine.  Bnt 
oonaider  for  a  mcHnent  what  the  pos- 
session of  the  franchise  really  means. 
It  means  that  on  an  average,  onoe  in  five 
years,  a  woman  who  is  an  independent 
householder,  paying  rates  and  taxes, 
shall  have  the  opporttinity  of  affixing  a 
cross  to  a  piece  of  paper,  and  dropping 
it  quietly  behind  a  screen  into  a  box. 
How  can  this  possibly  change  her  na- 
ture and  unsex  her  character  ?  I  agree 
that  if  we  had  not  the  Ballot  something 
might  be  said  about  the  unpopularity 
wMch  a  woman  might  incur  in  voting 
for  a  particular  candidate,  and  the  pos- 
sible persecution  that  might  follow  when 
she  had  recorded  her  vote.  But  now 
she  can  vote  as  quietly  and  with  as  little 
inconvenience  as  if  she  were  going  to 
church  or  a  meeting-house.  Besides, 
we  have  the  actual  experience  of  what 
every  jear  takes  place  at  municipal  elec- 
tions and  school  boards,  where  local 
party  spirit  often  runs  high,  and  per- 
aonal  predilections  come  strongly  into 
play;  and  I  have  never  heard  of  the 
smallest  evil  having  been  the  reexilt  of 
the  exercise  by  women  of  the  franchise 
Ijiey  possess  on  those  occasions.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  if  this  Bill  passes,  mar- 
ried women  will  claim  a  right  to  vote, 
and  their  claim  must  be  conceded  when 
manhood  sufiErage  is  granted,  so  that  in 
that  event,  as  the  femide  population  ex- 
ceeds the  male  by  upwards  of  300,000 
souls,  the  pyramid  of  society  will  be  in- 
verted, and  men  will  be  governed  by 
women.  But,  in  the  first  place,  unless 
you  dissociate  altogether  'Qie  franchise 
from  property,  married  women  will 
never  have  the  necessary  qualification. 
Secondly,  the  number  of  those  who 
think  that  a  married  woman  should  vote 
under  any  circumstances  whatever  is 
exceedingly  small.  Thirdly,  you  can 
always  refuse  to  grant  an  unreasonable 
demand.  There  are  only  two  other  ob- 
jections, which  I  will  notice  rapidly.  It 
is  said  that  women,  if  not  actually,  are 
virtually  represented.  But  I  thought 
that  the  doctrine  of  virtual  representation 
had  been  long  ago  exploded.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  it  was  contended  that 
the  American  colonies  were  virtually  re- 
presented in  the  House  of  Oommons — 
and  so  it  was  g^vely  ai^ed.  We  all 
know  what  was  the  result.  It  might 
just  as  reasonably  have  been  asserted 
that  the  working  classes  need  not  have 
Totes  because  they  were  virtually  repre- 


sented in  Parliament,  inasmnoh  as  their 
interests  and  the  interests  of  employers 
of  labour  are  in  reality  identical.  But 
the  franchise  was  given  to  them,  and 
we  know  that  the  result  has  been 
that  their  wants  and  wishes  are  much 
better  attended  to  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Besides,  even  if  it  were  true 
that  women  are  virtually  represented, 
that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
share  in  the  franchise,  xinless  on  other 
grounds  you  can  show  that  it  is  objec- 
tionable. But,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are 
not  even  virtually  represented  ;  for 
when  a  whole  class  is  shut  out  from  the 
electoral  franchise,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  their  interests  are  Ukely  to  be 
neglected.  The  last  objection  which  I 
shall  notice  is  the  favourite  one  that 
this  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and 
that  if  women  are  allowed  to  vote,  they 
will  ask  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons. Well,  Sir,  and  suppose  they  do  ? 
Cannot  we  successfully  oppose  so  pre- 
posterous a  demand?  Do  you  think 
that  by  adding  13  per  cent  to  the  male 
constituencies,  men  will  be  compelled 
to  grant  to  women  whatever  some  of 
them  may  be  foolish  enough  to  ask  for  ? 
Will  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  much 
easier  to  resist  what  is  imreasonable 
when  we  have  considered  what  is  rea- 
sonable and  just?  Do  you  not  think 
that  we  stand  on  firmer  ground  to  refuse 
it,  if  a  cry  for  manhood  sufi'rage  were 
to  be  got  up  in  the  country,  now  that 
we  have  granted  Household  Suffrage, 
than  if  we  had  excluded  the  g^eat  mass 
of  the  working  population  from  the 
franchise?  I  have  said  nothing  in  my 
speech  as  to  how  this  question  might  in- 
fluence the  balance  of  Parties.  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  have  done  so,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  have  a 
right  to  support  or  oppose  this  measure 
simply  because  it  may  in  one  way  or 
another  a£fect  the  balance  of  Party.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  would  affect  the 
balance  of  Party.  I  believe  you  would 
find  as  great  a  divergence  of  opinion 
among  women  on  political  questions  as 
among  men :  but  however  that  may  be, 
I  say  it  would  be  wrong  to  oppose  a 
measure  simply  because,  in  extending 
the  franchise,  it  would  affect  the  balance 
of  Party,  unless  the  measure  in  itself  is 
wrong.  I  entirely  agree  with  what  was 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Porster),  who,  when  arguing  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers,  said — 

"  For  anytliiiig  I  know,  a  good  many  agricnl- 
tuial  labourers  mar  Tote  against  na ;  but  of  all 

consideTations  which  ghonid  influence  public 
men,  I  think  that  of  the  immediate  Party  effect 
of  a  measure  is  the  one  we  ought  to  entertain 
least.  I  think  honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  this 
as  in  many  matters." — [3  Hansard,  ccxxv. 
1073.] 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  said,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
speaking  on  the  same  subject — 

"I  would  set  aside  altogether  the  question 
whether  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure  as  this 
is  likely  to  act  in  any  given  sense  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  one  political  party  or  the  other.  It 
would  be  what  I  may  call  a  sin  against  first 
principles  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  influenced 
by  any  feeling  we  might  entertain  on  such  a 
point." 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  two  right  hon. 
Gentlemen.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Party  consequences  of  this 
measure ;  we  have  merely  to  decide 
whether  it  is  right  in  itself.  I  shall 
detain  the  House  no  longer,  but,  thank- 
ing it  for  the  attention  with  which  it 
has  heard  me,  I  now  move  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (ifr.  W.  Fortyth.) 

ViscoTTNT  FOLKESTONE :  I  feel  that 
in  moving  the  rejection  of  this  Bill  it 
may  be  considered  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  undertake  such  a  task  on  the 
first  occasion  on  'which  I  have  ventured 
to  raise  my  voice  in  this  House,  but  I 
have  been  urged  to  do  so  by  those  whose 
opinions  on  such  a  subject  I  am  bound 
to  respect.  I  have  listened  with'  great 
attention  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  who  moved  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill  (Mr.  Forsyth),  and 
I  have  failed  to  detect  any  argument 
which  has  not  been  advanced  over  and 
over  again  by  hon.  Members  who  have 
supported  the  measure  on  one  or  other 
of  the  almost  innumerable  occasions 
when  it  has  previously  been  before  the 
House.  This  measure  has  been  so  often 
debated  on  former  occasions,  pro  and 
eon,  by  learned  politicians,  eloquent 
speakers  and  practised  debaters  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  that  it  would  iU 
become  me  to  venture  to  travel  over  the 
ground  they  have  occupied  so  well.  My 
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observations,  therefore,  will  be  extremely 
brief.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  or 
two  plain  facts  which  appear  to  me  to 
warrant  the  House  in  rejecting  this 
measure  yet  again.  I  will  first  refer  to 
the  argument  that  has  been  referred  to 
this  afternoon  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone  in  support  of 
the  Bill — namely,  that  women  who  hold 
property,  who  have  to  undertake  the 
duties  to  which  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty is  incident,  and  who  contribute  to 
the  taxation,  ought  to  have  a  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  Representatives  who  frame 
the  laws  which  regulate  that  property, 
and  who  control  the  expenditure  of  the 
taxes  to  which  they  contribute.  The 
second  argument  I  ^all  allude  to  is  that 
which  says  that  women  not  being  directly 
represented  in  this  House,  the  laws  re- 
lating to  subjects  in  which  women  are 
particularly  interested  do  not  have  due 
consideration  from  hon.  Members  of  this 
House  who  belong  exclusively  to,  and 
are  elected  entirely  by,  the  male  sex. 
Such  laws  have  been  specially  referred 
to  aa  the  laws  relating  to  marriage,  to 
divorce,  and  to  the  custody  of  children. 
Now,  Sir,  as  regards  the  first  argument, 
it  appears  to  me  that  unless  it  can  be 
proved — and  if  I  understood  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Marylebone  aright,  he  denied  that  it 
could  be  proved  —  that  the  effect  of 
giving  widows  and  spinsters  the  fran- 
chise would  be  to  bring  an  accession  of 
wisdom  to  the  Legislature ;  or,  if  women's 
property  is  subject  in  any  way  to  laws 
different  from  those  which  regulate  ihe 
property  belonging  to  the  male  sex,  I 
fail  to  see  how  this  measure  can  benefit 
the  female  sex  in  any  way.  For  selfish 
motives  alone,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
the  male  sex  frame  as  good  laws  as  it 
is  possible  for  human  ingenuity  to  de- 
vise for  the'  management  of  property 
and  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  taxes  to  which  women,  as  well  as 
men,  contribute,  and  as  women's  pro- 
perty is  under  the  same  law  as  that 
which  regulates  the  property  of  men,  I 
say  that  what  is  "  sauce  for  the  gander  " 
ought  to  suf&ce  also  as  "  sauce  for  the 
goose."  When  this  measure  was  first 
introduced  into  this  House,  married 
women  were  also  intended  to  be  enfran- 
chised. But,  Sir,  when  it  was  found 
that  one  of  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments, on  the  part  of  the  opponents  of 
the  measure,  was  that  to  give  the  fran- 
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chise  to  married  women  would  be  to 
upset  the  natural  and  social  relations  of 
married  life,  and  disturb  all  that  har- 
mony which  ought  to  prevail  in  the 
married  state,  tUs  part  of  the  Bill  was 
dropped,  I  presiune,  as  a  "  sop  to  Cer- 
berus," and  now  the  House  is  asked  to 
accept  it  in  its  modified  form.  But, 
Sir,  when  that  part  of  the  subject  was 
'  dropped,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it 
brought  down  a  perfect  storm  of  abuse 
and  vituperation  on  the  devoted  head 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who 
has  charge  of  the  Bill  from  those — and 
they  were  chiefly  women — who  advo- 
cated the  measure  outside  this  House. 
Now,  the  hon.  and  learned  G-entleman 
the  Member  for  Maiylebone  has  dis- 
tinctly repudiated  the  idea  of  wishing 
to  give  the  sufirage  to  married  women. 
But,  Sir,  if  the  possession  of  property 
and  the  payment  of  taxes  be  admitted 
as  a  reason  why  widows  and  spinsters 
should  have  votes,  how  is  it  possible  to 
ezdude  married  women  ?  If  we  are  to 
give  the  suffrage  to  widows  and  spinsters, 
why  should  those  women,  who  fulfil  their 
duty  by  becoming  wives  and  mothers,  be 
debarred  from  that  which  widows  and 
spinsters  are  permitted  to  possess  ?  Why 
should  unmarried  women  be  supposed 
to  be  and  be  permitted  to  have  something 
better  than  their  married  sisters  ?  The 
distinction  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  in- 
defensible, and  if  this  Bill  is  passed,  it 
is  positive  that  the  votes  of  married 
women  must  follow.  But  with  regard 
to  the  second  arg^ument,  that  the  laws 
relating  to  the  female  sex  do  not  have 
due  consideration  in  this  House,  this 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  still  stronger  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  extending  the  suf- 
frage to  married  women,  for  at  any  rate 
as  regards  those  laws  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  such  as  the  marriage  laws,  the 
law  of  divorce,  and  the  laws  relating  to 
the  custody  of  children,  married  women 
surely  have  a  far  greater  interest  in, 
and  liiust  naturally  have  far  greater 
knowledge  of,  such  subj  ects  than  spinsters; 
and  yet,  although  these  arguments  apply 
with  ten-fold  greater  force  to  those  who 
are  to  be  excluded  by  this  Bill  from  the 
possession  of  the  suffirage,  those  women 
are  to  be  classed,  as  has  been  said  in 
a  former  debate,  with  lunatics,  idiots, 
and  minors.  To  come  to  another  ques- 
tion which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Marylebone  has 
alluded  with  great  force ;  if  women  are 


to  have  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  Mem- 
bers, how  is  it  possible,  in  conformity 
with  the  practice  of  Parliament,  to  pre- 
vent them  being  chosen  as  Members  ? 
Let  us  suppose  for  one  instant  that  a 
constituency  chooses  to  elect  a  lady  to 
represent  it  in  this  House ;  let  us  sup- 
pose that  she  comes  to  the  Bar  of  the 
House  and  demands  to  be  admitted  to 
these  benches  as  Mr.  O'GonneU  did 
nearly  50  years  ago,  how  are  we  to 
make  good  our  right  to  refuse  her  per- 
mission to  sit  and  vote  in  this  House  ? 
Besides,  we  must  remember  that  a  very 
few  votes  are  sufScient  to  turn  an  elec- 
tion. The  other  day  it  happened  that 
at  a  political  conflict  between  two  gen- 
tlemen who  were  of  diametrically  oppo- 
site political  opinions,  both  were  pre- 
pared to  pledge  themselves,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  object  they  had  in  view,  to 
vote  for  a  measure  which  many  hon. 
Members  of  this  House  regard  as  mean- 
ing nothing  less  than  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Kingdom.  Therefore,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  for  the  House  to  conceive 
that  at  the  instigation  of  a  few  ambitious 
women,  hon.  Members  might  be  re- 
turned to  this  House  pledged  to  support 
their  claim  to  the  right  of  sitting  on 
these  benches.  If  women  were  ad- 
mitted to  this  House,  what  would  be 
the  result  ?  The  duties  of  government 
would  be  carried  on  in  a  far  more  im- 
pulsive, and  in  a  far  less  rational  manner 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  But 
besides  this,  it  behoves  us  to  consider 
what  would  be  the  result  of  our  legisla- 
tion on  those  who  come  after  us  in  times 
when  our  g^eat  grandsons  may  be  oc- 
cupying these  benches.  "  Sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof "  is  not  a 
motto  that  ought  to  obtain  credence  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  House 
is  aware  that  the  adoption  of  household 
sufi&age  in  the  counties  has  already  been 
mooted.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster),  speaking  the  other  day,  al- 
luded to  that  proposal  as  not  only  neces- 
sary, but  as  one  that  was  likely  soon  to 
be  realized.  Now,  Sir,  as  women,  are, 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  has 
stated,  in  a  large  majority  over  the 
male  sex,  the  Government  of  the  coim- 
try  would,  if  they  were  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  virtually  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  female  sex.  If  this  Bill  be  passed 
with  the  result  I  have  tried  to  pourtray, 
though   unfitted   by  nature,  habit,  or 
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physical  power  for  such  a  position, 
women  will  be  placed  in  competition 
with  men.  What,  then,  would  become 
of  that  refining  and  humanizing  influ- 
ence which  is  begotten  of  the  respect 
and  deference  wmch  now  the  stronger 
sex  invariably  pay  to  a  woman  ?  What, 
I  ask,  would  become  of  that  influence, 
strong  though  undefined,  which  women 
now  so  happily  wield  for  good?  For 
woman's  saie,  therefore,  as  well  as  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country,  I 
confidently  appeal  to  the  House  to  re- 
ject this  measure  once  again  by  a  large 
majority.  I  apologize  to  the  House  for 
having  detained  it  so  long.  I  sincerely 
thank  the  House  for  the  kindness  with 
which  it  has  listened  to  me,  in  spite  of 
my  want  of  skill  in  expressing  my  views. 
I,  however,  feel  very  strongly  on  the 
matter,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  cer- 
tain that  if  this  Bill  be  passed,  instead 
of  the  present  beneficent  arrangement 
under  which,  according  to  the  plan  of 
an  allwise  Providence,  men  and  women 
work  side  by  side  in  their  own  sphere, 
each  combining  with  the  other  to  pro- 
duce that  harmony  which  promotes  the 
weU-being  of  the  home  and  family,  and 
consequently  of  the  nation,  we  shall  in- 
augurate a  new  state  of  society  where 
the  two  sexes,  no  longer  distinct  in  their 
occupations,  aims,  and  pursuits,  wiU 
enter  on  an  unequal  struggle,  in  which 
be  assured  the  weaker,  the  gentler,  and 
the  frailer  sex  will  inevitably  be  the 
victims  and  the  conquered.  I  beg  to 
move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "upon  this 
day  six  months." — (  Viscount  Folkestone.) 

Mr.  LEATHAM:  ♦Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  support  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord,  who  has  just  addressed  the 
House  with  so  much  marked  ability,  I 
ani  not  insensible  to  the  disadvantage 
under  which  I  labour  in  having  to  occupy 
ground  which  has  been  already  so  weU 
occupied  by  him,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the 
noble  Lord  will  forgive  me  if  to  some 
extent  I  attempt  to  do  so,  with  the  view 
of  still  further  strengthening  the  power- 
ful defence  which  he  has  offered  to  the 
attacks  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Forsyth).  Now,  Sir, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  con- 
cluded his  speech  by  seeking  to  disarm 
opposition,  upon  the  plea  that  this  is  no 
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Party  question.  I  can  discern  notibing 
in  it  about  sewage,  or  about  snet,  or 
about  Suez,  so  perhaps  we  are  entitled 
to  think  that  it  is  scarcely  a  subject  for 
the  Conservative  Party  to  take  up.  Bat 
let  me  remind  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  that  his  coadjutors  in  the 
country,  and  more  espedeJly  the  ladies, 
are  endeavouring  to  convince  the  Liberal 
Party  that  it  is  a  question  for  them  to 
take  up ;  and  with  such  success  that  it 
has  been  already  introduced  into  the  ex- 
tensive programme  of  the  National 
Beform  Union.  By  a  course  of  reason- 
ing which  I  am  whoUy  unable  to  follow, 
but  which  has  neatly  impressed  the 
mind  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh  .  (Mr.  M'Laren),  they  are 
attempting  to  show  that  because  some 
recent  municipal  elections  have  gone  in 
favour  of  the  Liberal  Party,  whereas  the 
last  General  Parliamentary  Election  went 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
because  women  have  votes  at  municipal, 
but  not  at  Parliamentary  elections,  if 
we  give  votes  to  women,  they  will  chiefly 
be  cast  upon  the  Liberal  side.  Now,  u 
that  be  a  specimen  of  feminine  logic  as 
applied  to  political  questions,  shomd  we 
give  votes  to  women,  I  pity  the  Aitare 
of  political  questions.  Why,  women 
had  just  as  much  votes  at  municipal 
elections  in  1874  as  they  have  now;  yet 
it  is  notorious  that  the  municipal  elec- 
tions of  1874  went  just  as  much  m  favour 
of  the  Conservatives  as  the  Parliamentary 
elections  went.  And  it  is  by  reasoning 
like  this  that  the  ladies  have  imposed 
upon  the  venerable  sagacity  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Edinburgh ; 
but  then  my  hon.  Friend  is  not  the  first 
strong  man  who  has  been  shorn  of  his 
strength  upon  the  lap  of  Delilah !  Sir, 
I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this 
measure  wiU  promote  the  selfish  interests 
of  this  Party  or  of  that.  When  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said  for  a  Bill  than  has 
been  said  for  this  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  interests  of  both  Parties 
are  identical;  they  demand  that  both 
Parties  should  combine,  as  I  expect  that 
they  will  combine  to-day,  to  give  it  a 
summary  and  signal  rejection.  Now,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  spoken 
of  the  humble  organization  which  has 
been  formed  within  these  walls  to  resist 
his  measure;  and  unbounded  is  the 
ridicule  which  he  strives  to  pour  upon 
the  little  knot  of  hon.  Members  who 
have  availed  themsdves  of  the  simplest 
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form  of  oi^anization  known,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  keep  the  Government  of  the 
country  in  the  hands  of  men.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  ridicule  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  and  without 
leave  asked  of  him,  those  of  us  who 
think  that  whatever  else  the  Government 
of  the  country  should  be,  it  must  be 
manly  and  masculine;  and  whatever 
else  should  be  the  policy  of  the  nation, 
it  must  reflect  to  the  full  the  courage, 
the  energy,  and  the  intellect  which 
belong  to  men,  will  still  venture  to 
combine,  even  although  the  immediate 
object  of  that  combination  be  nothing 
more  ambitious  than  to  resist  the  elo- 
quence of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, and  the  periodical  advances  of  that 
body-guard  of  beauty  which  attends  him 
and  his  measure  to  the  House.  Sir,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  has  said  a 
great  deal  about  Petitions.  I  should 
have  thought  that  if  there  be  one  place 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  an  hon. 
Member  would  care  not  to  parade 
Petitions  got  up  by  an  Association,  that 
place  would  be  the  House  of  Commons ; 
for  there  is  no  place  in  which  the  art  and 
trade  of  petitioning  is  quite  so  well  un- 
derstood. But  we  have  special  know- 
ledge of  some  of  these  Petitions.  I  have 
presented  two  Petitions  to-day  from  the 
borough  which  I  represent  in  favour  of 
this  BUI.  As  those  Petitions  only  reached 
me  on  the  eve  of  this  debate,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  examine  them.  Last  year, 
however,  I  presented  a  similar  Petition, 
signed  nommally  by  6,000  persons,  and 
that  I  was  able  to  examine.  I  never 
presented  so  disreputable  a  Petition  in 
my  life.  The  Petition  for  the  Claimant 
was.  a  masterpiece  of  caligraphy  in  com- 
parison with  it.  There  were  whole 
columns  of  name  without  a  single  signa- 
ture. The  Petition  must  have  been 
hawked  about  the  mills  and  signed  by 
proxy  for  illiterate  children  who  could 
not  write  their  names.  The  House  is 
not  likely  to  be  much  impressed  by  such 
petitioning  as  that.  I  presented  a  Petition 
the  other  day  from  the  Mayor,  aldermen, 
and  burgesses  of  Huddersfield  in  favour 
of  this  Bill.  Now,  I  never  heard  of  any 
enthusiasm  in  our  town  council  in  favour 
of  women  suf&age,  so  I  took  the  trouble 
to  inquire  how  many  of  the  town  council 
had  voted  for  this  Petition.  The  town 
council  consists  of  56  persons,  of  whom 
only  21  had  voted  for  the  Petition.  Now, 
when  we  remember  the  kind  of  pressure 
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which  is  brought  to  bear  even  upon  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  support  this  Bill, 
and  also  that  parties  are  evenly  divided  in 
the  wards,  and  that  women  have  votes  at 
municipal  elections,  I  think  that  we  shall 
have  no  difficulty  in  discoimting  at  their 
real  value  Petitions  from  town  councils. 
Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
charges  us  with  abandoning  first  this 
argument  and  then  that;  I  reply  that 
we  have  abandoned  nothing,  but,  that, 
as  a  controversy  develops  itself,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  lay  greater  stress 
at  one  time  upon  one  set  of  considera- 
tions than  we  lay  upon  another.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
are  gifted  with  a  trifle  more  originality 
than  appears  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  its  pro- 
moters. For  I  have  observed  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  when  he 
addresses  himself  to  this  question,  always 
speaks  in  stereotype,  whether  with  the 
view  of  propitiating  the  reporters,  or 
from  a  laudable  desire  to  simplify  reply 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  his  friends 
are  in  the  habit  of  denying  the  faculty 
of  reason.  Indeed  the  arguments  which 
he  brings  forward  for  his  Bill  are  most 
of  them  neat  importations  from  America, 
where  the  Woman's-Eights  movement 
is  no  longer  in  the  bud,  as  it  is  in  this 
country,  but  is  already  full  blown,  and  is 
diffusing,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
before  I  sit  down,  a  very  perceptible 
aroma.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man has  also  wished  the  House  to  infer 
that  an  argument  upon  which  we  have 
always  Ifcid  some  stress — the  argument 
from  immemorial  usage — is  worthless, 
because  in  some  instances,  and  notably 
with  respect  to  slavery,  we  have  set  it 
on  one  side.  But,  Sir,  nobody  has  said 
that  the  argument  was  conclusive.  All 
that  we  have  asserted  is,  that  immemorial 
usage  constitutes  a  very  powerful  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  what  is.  And  as 
to  the  taunt  which  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Jacob 
Bright)  has  hurled  at  us — that  such  an 
argument  has  no  right  to  come  from  this 
part  of  the  House — ^I  repudiate  altoge- 
ther the  assumption  upon  which  such  a 
taunt  is  based.  If  to  sit  with  Badicals 
is  to  turn  one's  back  upon  all  history — 
if  to  be  a  Eadical  is  to  close  one's  ears 
to  that  voice  which  in  every  thoughtful 
man  is  always  ringing  in  them — I  mean 
the  voice  of  the  universal  experience  of 
mankind — all  I  can  say  is,  that  for  one  I 
must  take  an  abrupt  departure  from. 
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these  benches,  and  seek  refage  in  some 
part  of  the  House  in  which,  whatever 
else  hon.  Members  may  be,  at  all  events 
they  are  not  Badioals.  But  because  with 
regard  to  some  few  questions — very  few 
indeed  compared  with  those  which  might 
have  been  raised — we  have  thought  fit, 
after  mature  deliberation,  to  depart  fiwm 
the  conclusions  which  were  arrived  at 
by  our  forefathers,  to  argue  that  we  are 
therefore  precluded  from  appealing  to 
what  always  has  been  in  England — and 
not  only  to  what  always  has  been  in 
England  to  what  always  has  been  in 
Europe,  and  not  only  to  what  always 
has  been  in  Europe,  but  to  what  always 
has  been  the  whole  world  over — is  not 
the  kind  of  argument  which  I  should 
have  expected  &om  my  hon.  Friend. 
Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
asserts  that  in  giving  the  franchise  to 
women  in  connection  with  the  elections 
for  school  boards  and  municipal  councils 
we  have  already  conceded  the  principle 
of  this  Bill.  That  such  a  claim  should 
be  advanced  in  the  face  of  repeated  de- 
clarations— that  those  changes,  if  made, 
should  not  be  regarded  as  precedents  in 
this  direction,  is  not  a  little  surprising. 
But  a  moments  consideration  wiU  con- 
vince the  House  that  they  are  no  real 
precedents  at  all.  The  school-board 
franchise  was  given  to  women  almost 
without  discussion,  and  because  every- 
body felt  that  there  was  nothing  unfe- 
minine  in  a  woman's  assisting  in  the 
election  of  persons  who  were  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  girls.  Besides, 
if  this  be  a  precedent,  it  is  a  precedent 
which  proves  too  much.  In  school- 
board  elections  the  right  of  voting 
implies,  as  it  ought  always  to  imply, 
the  right  of  being  voted  for;  and  women 
are  frequently  returned  to  the  school 
boards.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  kicks  down  his  precedent  with 
his  own  foot,  for  he  says  that  he  is 
inflexibly  opposed  to  the  return  of 
women  to  tms  House.  Again,  with 
regard  to  the  municipal  franchise,  let 
me  remind  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
who  was  not  then  in  the  House,  that  the 
municipal  franchise  was  not  given  to 
women  by  a  distinct  and  deliberate  Act 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  by  an  Amend- 
ment slipped  into  the  Municipal ,  Fran- 
chise Bill  at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  two-thirds  of  the  House, 
myself,  I  must  admit,  included,  were 
locked  in  the  arms  of  slumber.    And  I 
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fear  that  the  House  has  never  reg^arded 
municipal  affairs  in  the  exalted  light  in 
which  they  strike  aldermen ;  but  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  the  privileges  of 
those  who  return  us  to  this  House,  the 
case  is  very  different,  and   rightly  so, 
because  no  real  comparison  can  be  drawn 
between  the  petty  controversies  of  town 
councillors  and  the  Imperial  debates  of 
this  House.  When  the  non.  and  learned 
Gentleman  brought  in  his  Bill  last  year 
he  challenged  us,  if  the  women's  muni- 
cipal franchise  were  a  mistake,  to  move 
for  its  repeal.  That  the  hon  and  learned 
Gentleman  should  have  made  such  a 
suggestion  betrays  great  familiarity  with 
the  rules  which  govern  the  policy  of  this 
.House.    It  may  veiy  well  happen  that 
the  inconvenience  which  generally  follows 
each  piece  or  even  morsel  of  ill-consi- 
dered legislation  may  ultimately  compel 
the  House  to  retrace  its  steps.  But  until 
there  is  no  escape  from  such  a  course, 
the  House  will  continue  to  stand  by  its 
acts.    But,  Sir,  I  will  throw  the  hon. 
and  learned  Membera  counter-challeng«, 
which  I  venture  to  think  much  more 
appropriate,  and  it  is  this — if  the  muni- 
cipal female  franchise  be  not  a  mistake, 
why,  instead  of  meddling  with  the  Par- 
liamentary franchise,  does  not  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  come  down  to  the 
House  with  a  proposal  to  extend  the 
female  municipal  franchise  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland  ?     But,   Sir,   perhaps  the 
main  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  based  upon  the  proposition 
that  taxation    and    representation    are 
reciprocid    and  correlative  terms,   and 
that,  therefore,  since  women  are  taxed; 
they  ought  to  have  the  vote.    Now,  I 
deny  the  proposition  entirely.    In  this 
country,  everybody  is  taxed;   and  the 
man  who,  in  all  probability,  is  taxed  the 
most  heavily  is  the  man  who  has  the 
least  power  of  remonstrance :   I   mean 
the  habitual  drunkard.    In  a  country  in 
which  every  one  is  taxed,  but  only  about 
one-fifteendi  of  the  population,  or  one 
adult  male  in  five,  possesses  the  fran- 
chise, it  is  absurd  to  set  up  the  bald 
proposition   that   taxation   and   repre- 
sentation are  reciprocal  and  correlative 
terms.    But  the  absurdity  becomes  all 
the  more  flagrant  when  we  remember 
that,  even  in  the  exceptional  cases  in 
which  the  vote  is  possessed,  the  voting 
power  of  the  individual  bears  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  amount  of  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Exchequer ;  f  urtbermoie,  that 
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the  same  individual,  if  he  happen  to 
reside  in  one  part  of  the  country,  exer- 
cises a  hundred  times  the  voting  power 
which  he  would  exercise  if  he  happened 
to  reside  in  another.  I  do  not  know  the 
number  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's constituents;  but  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  each  free  >  and  independent 
elector  of  Portarlington  possesses  a 
hundred  times  the  voting  power  pos- 
sessed by  each  one  of  the  far-sighted 
politicians  whose  enlightened  choice  has 
fallen  upon  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber. Now,  what  is  the  inference  from 
all  this?  Why,  that  when  we  are 
dealing  with  that  glorious  masterpiece 
of  wisdom  and  haphazard,  which  we 
call  the  British  Constitution,  we  must 
not  generalize  too  fast,  and  we  must  not 
theorize  too  violently.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  assertion  that 'the  franchise 
is  based  upon  the  possession  of  pro- 
perly, or  the  payment  of  rates,  or  the 
headship  of  the  family.  If  it  be  based 
upon  the  possession  of  property,  it  is 
the  most  iniquitous  franchise  as  between 
man  and  man  which  ever  existed,  because 
the  voting  power  of  the  elector  bears  no 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  property 
which  he  possesses.  If  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  rates,  it  is  the  most  illogical ; 
for  how  can  the  discharge  of  a  municipal 
obligation,  which  is  already  rewarded 
by  a  municipal  vote,  confer  also  a 
distinctly  Imperial  privilege?  And  if 
upon  the  headship  of  a  family,  how  can 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  demand 
it  for  spinsters,  who  ought  to  have  no 
families  at  all?  The  ract  is,  that,  by 
a  rough-and-ready  method — a  method  so 
rough  and  ready  that  it  involves  ano- 
malies and  inequalities  which  deprive 
the  claim  to  vote  of  any  symmetry  in 
logic — ^you  have  contrived  to  give  a  ge- 
neral representation  to  the  community — 
a  representation  which,  on  the  whole, 
works  well,  because  the  community  is, 
on  the  whole,  homogeneous  and  pene- 
trated by  a  sense  of  justice  and  fair  play ; 
"but  which  would  work  execrably  if  the 
theory  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
■were  the  true  one,  and  the  community 
consisted  of  a  variety  of  conflicting  in- 
terests which  were  only  restrained  from 
over-reaching  and  demoUshing  one  ano- 
ther because  they  were  held  in  a  state 
of  numerical  equilibrium.  But  perhaps 
I  shall  be  told  that  this  is  not  precisely 
the  line  of  argument  which  was  followed 
'by  some  hon.  Members  who  spoke  from 


this  part  of  the  Hous6  when  the  great 
question  of  the  franchise  was  last  under 
discussion.  Very  likely,  but  I  reply  that 
it  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  any 
great  controversy  which  has  stirred  the 
House,  and  which  is  already  10  years 
old,  without  being  struck  chiefly  with 
one  thing — I  mean  the  high  percentage 
of  clap-trap  which  entered  into  the  ar- 
gument iipon  either  side.  Clap-trap  is 
the  faithful  handmaid  of  reason ;  and, 
to  judge  from  some  speeches  to  which 
we  listen,  there  are  some  hon.  Members 
to  whom  the  handmaid — and  they  have 
classical  authority  for  the  preference — is 
more  attractive  than  the  mistress.  But, 
Sir,  there  was  one  argument  which  not 
even  the  piercing  and  solvent  criticism 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  London  could 
altogether  dissipate,  and  it  was  this — 
that,  in  every  free  country,  there  is  in 
every  man  of  quickened  intelligence  a 
sense  which  the  spectacle  of  our  whole 
public  life  is  calculated  to  foster;  that 
his  status  as  a  man,  as  a  member  of  the 
great  ruling  sex,  demands  some  recog- 
nition at  the  hands  of  the  State;  and 
that  when  that  recognition  is  made 
through  his  enfranchisement  a  positive 
stigma  is  removed  from  his  manhood, 
and  he  feels  that  he,  too,  has  his  manly 
part  to  play  in  public.  But  apply  this 
argument  to  the  case  of  women,  and  it 
disappears.  No  woman  can  feel  a  sense 
of  inferiority  as  regards  other  women 
because  she  has  not  the  vote,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  woman  has  the 
vote.  Nor  can  any  woman  feel  justly  a 
sense  of  inferiority  as  regards  men  be- 
cause she  has  not  the  vote,  for  to  vote 
and  to  rule  have  never  been  the  prero- 

fatives  or  the  ambition  of  the  sex,  and 
er  relations  with  ours  have  always  been 
of  an  entirely  unpolitical  character. 
This  is  why  nine-tenths  of  the  women  in 
the  country  either  stand  altogether  aloof 
fivm  this  movement,  or  vehemently  pro- 
test against  the  Bill.  They  know  that 
their  kingdom  is  not  a  political  kingdom, 
and  they  have  no  desire  to  exchange  the 
vast  influence  which  they  exert  over  our 
conduct,  aye,  over  our  legislation  too, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  to  be  che- 
rished and  protected,  for  the  flimsy  and 
tawdry  boast,  without  one  particle  of 
force  to  back  it,  that  they  have  become 
our  political  equals,  and  can  protect 
themselves.  And,  Sir,  in  this  relation, 
seeing  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
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Manchester  in  Iiis  place — and  no  one 
rejoices  more  than  I  do  to  see  him  there 
again — I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words 
with  reference  to  a  speech  which. my 
hon.  Friend  has  recently  made  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Women's  SufiErage  Associa- 
tion, and  in  which  he  paid  me  the  com- 
pliment of  passing  in  review  some  of  the 
arguments  by  which  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  resisting  this  Bill.  My  hon> 
Friend  was  especially  hard  upon  what 
he  called  the  "  spherical  argument " — 
the  arg^ument  wmch  is  based  upon  the 
existence  of  a  distinct  sphere  of  duty  for 
men  and  for  women.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  my  hon.  Friend's  ridicule 
was  a  Uttle  misplaced.  Instead  of  la- 
vishing it  upon  me,  he  should  have 
reserved  it  for  the  arrangements  of  Pro- 
vidence. If  he  is  really  prepared  to  dis- 
pute the  existence  of  women's  sphere, 
he  ought  also  to  be  prepared  with  some 
new  plan  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species.  Is  there  anything  in  the  whole 
round  of  human  duties  which  so  moves 
our  admiration  and  respect  as  the  utter 
devotion  of  the  true  mother  to  her  off- 
spring ?  But  what  say  the  advocates  of 
women's  su&age  ? 

"Women  would  not  live  as  they  now  do,  in 
this  enlightened  age,  in  violation  of  every  law  of 
their  being,"  says  Mrs.  Stanton,  at  New  York, 
"  giving  the  very  heyday  of  their  existence  to 
the  exercise  of  one  ammal  function,  if  subordi- 
nation to  man  had  not  been  made  through  the 
ages  the  cardinal  point  of  their  religious  faith 
and  daily  life." 

Now,  I  dare  say  that  I  shaU  be  accused 
of  ribaldry  in  making  this  quotation, 
and  commenting  freely  upon  it.  You 
are  always  accused  of  ribaldry  when 
you  say  anything  with  reference  to  the 
obligations  of  the  sex,  which  is  distaste- 
ful to  some  women.  I  was  accused  of 
ribaldry  when,  on  a  former  occasion,  I 
ventured  to  hint  at  the  inconvenience 
which  would  arise  when  women  had 
seats  upon  the  Treasury  Bench,  if,  at 
some  great  political  crisis,  say  when  we 
were  about  to  amplify  the  titles  of  the  Sove- 
reign, the  Prime  Minister  had  suddenly 
to  forego  the  sweets  of  o£Bce  for  the 
sorrows  of  maternity;  and  I  dare  say 
that  I  shall  be  accused  of  ribaldry  now ; 
but  I  will  risk  it,  for.  Sir,  it  is  high  time 
that  some  one  who  still  believes  in  the 
sanctity  of  the  family  should  speak  out, 
whether  the  highest  and  noblest  of 
women's  duties  be  thus  publicly  flouted 
by  a  woman  at  New  York,  or  whether 
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the  same  thing  be  done  in  the  covert 
and  guarded,  but  no  less  mischievous, 
language  of  hon.  Members  who  scoff  at 
woman's  sphere.  And  what  is  the  ar- 
gument upon  which  my  hon.  Friend 
relies  to  dispose  of  the  "  spherical 
theory  "  ?  "Wny,  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  men  and  women — and  he  mig'ht 
have  added  children — who  are  eng^aged 
upon  the  same  avocations.  That  is  only 
saying  that  women  are  human  beings, 
and  have  hands  and  feet.  But  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  hon.  Friend  one  question, 
and  it  is  this — Has  the  attempt  to  assi- 
milate indiscriminately  male  and  female 
labour  been  a  success  ?  I  never  pass  a 
g^g  of  women  sweltering  in  the  fields 
— ^I  never  see  women  filthy  and  half- 
naked  toiling  upon  the  spoil-bank  of  a 
colliery — I  never  even  watch  the  young 
mother  lavishing  upon  the  spindles  the 
care  and  the  health  which  Gbd  designel 
for  her  children — without  thinking  of 
my  hon.  Friend.  We  are  told  that  there 
are  little  more  than  three  millions  of 
married  women  in  this  country.  If  that 
be  so,  why  is  it  ?    It  is  because  in  some 

Earta^of  the  Kingdom  the  abuse  of  female 
ibour  has  almost  obliterated  the  home. 
Men  will  not  marry  women  who  know 
so  little  of  household  duties,  and  who 
have  so  few  of  the  virtues  which 
are  essential  to  make  home  happy. 
What  is  the  result  ?  A  bastard  popiua- 
tion  is  springing  up,  which  i^  bound  to 
society  by  no  ties,  while  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  intelligent  and  able-bodied 
men  have  left  these  shores  in  search  of 
some  country  where  the  labour  market 
has  not  been  disoi^anized  by  the  indis- 
criminate introduction  of  female  labour. 
But  my  hon.  Friend  exults  in  all  this. 
He  seeks  to  crown  this  edifice  of  do- 
mestic disaster  by  still  further  unsexing 
women  ;  and  yet  if  there  be  anyone  in 
this  House  the  evidence  of  whose  senses 
should  have  taught  him  how  great  is  the 
demoralization  which  follows  the  abuse 
of  female  labour,  one  would  have 
thought  that  it  woold  have  been  the 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester.  It  may 
be,  Sir,  that  the  employment  of  multi- 
tudes of  women  upon  most  unwomanly 
labour  is  one  of  the  harsh  necessities  of 
our  times,  but  it  is  a  thing  to  deplore ; 
it  is  not  a  thing  to  exult  over ;  it  is  not 
a  thing  at  wmoh  to  point  in  triumph, 
and  say — "  The  man  who  believes  in 
the  existence  of  two  distinct  spheres  of 
human    duty  is    an    ignoramus    or   a 
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dreamer."  There  is  one  man,  Sir,  who 
is  an  ignoramus  or  a  dreamer — ^the  man 
who  can  observe  his  own  offspring,  his 
own  boys  and  girls,  and  not  discern, 
almost  from  the  cradle,  a  vast  diver- 
gence in  mental  organization — a  diver- 
gence which  is  enormously  augmented 
by  the  development  of  sex.  It  is  not 
the  law  of  man  the  stronger,  but  the 
law  of  a  stronger  than  man,  which  has 
consigned,  and  I  may  say,  consecrated, 
woman  to  the  family ;  while  his  superior 
strength  and  courage,  his  love  of  argu- 
ment and  conflict,  and,  if  my  hon. 
Friend  will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  say- 
ing so,  his  masculine  intellect,  which 
summons  man  to  the  Forum  and  the 
Senate — there  to  exercise  those  manly 
faculties  which  God  has  given  him  for 
the  management  and  the  mastery  of 
mankind.  And,  Sir,  if  the  argument 
from  natural  right  and  so  forth  is  dis- 
posed of,  what  remains  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  anything  more  pitiable  than 
th^  plea  for  pity  which  ike  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Marylebone  has 
put  forward  to-day  ?  He  tells  us  that 
our  legislation  with  respect  to  women 
has  been,  for  centuries,  the  legislation 
of  the  strong  over  the  weak ;  and  the 
grand  result  of  all  these  ages  of  oppres- 
sion appears  to  be  comprised  in  nothing 
worse  than  this — that  in  some  schools 
of  design,  women  are  not  allowed  to  use 
a  rest  in  painting !  Oh,  yes !  I  forgot 
the  grievance  of  farmers'  widows.  It  is 
a  great  grievance  that  the  widows  of 
farmers  are  imable  to  hire  or  keep  their 
husbands'  farms,  because  they  have  no 
votes  for  the  landlord  to  pocket.  But 
when  it  is  the  object  of  the  promoters  of 
this  Bill  to  show  how  many  women  are 
earning  their  own  livelihood,  they  point 
in  exultation  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
fewer  than  24,338  women  who  are  farm- 
ers. But,  mark  the  glowing  inconsist- 
ency of  the  hon.  and  learned  G-entleman. 
He  demands  the  franchise  for  women, 
on  the  ground  that  women  ought  to  have 
an  independent  voice ;  and,  in  the  same 
breath,  he  demands  it  for  them  because 
it  is  a  shame  that  they  should  not  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  being  coerced  ! 
And  then  there  is  the  g^at  Bridgewater 
grievance,  which  is  duly  paraded  every 
year.  Some  ladies  of  Bridgewater  pro- 
tested against  having  to  pay  their  share 
of  the  expense  of  a  local  election  in- 
quiry, on  the  ground  that  they  had  no 
votes,  and  had  had  nothing  to  do  with 


the  bribery.  They  might  just  as  well 
have  declined  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  expense  of  a  local  lunatic  asylum  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  not  lu- 
natics. But,  Sir,  assuming  that  these 
grievances  exist,  how  wiU  the  BUI  be^ 
K>re  the  House  remove  them  ?  And 
if  I  wish  to  find  an  apt  illustration  of 
the  bogus  character  of  this  Bill,  and 
of  the  whote  reasoning  upon  which  it  is 
defended,  I  have  no  further  to  go  than 
to  the  only  argument  which  is  suffi- 
ciently plausible  to  have  the  least  weight 
with  the  House.  I  mean  the  assertion 
that  there  are  soqie  millions  of  women 
in  this  country  who  are  earning  their 
own  living,  and  that  our  legislation  may 
interfere  with  their  labour.  We  are 
told  that,  upon  the  common  principles  of 
justice  and  of  the  British  Constitution, 
we  are  bound  to  make  them  parties,  to 
that  legislation.  Why,  then,  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  the  British  Consti- 
tution, do  you  not  propose  to  make  them 
really  parties  to  it  r  Why  do  you  only 
propose  to  enfranchise  1  woman  in  40, 
of  working  women  not  1  in  400 ;  while 
man,  the  antagonist,  man,  the  compe- 
titor, man,  whose  selfish  interests  are 
inimical  to  those  of  women,  is  enfranchised 
in  the  proportion  of  1  in  5  ?  There  is 
no  justice  in  your  proposals  upon  your 
own  grounds ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
the  greatest  possible  injustice.  For, 
granting  the  antagonism  of  the  sexes, 
granting  the  competition  between  male 
and  female  labour,  granting  the  power 
of  this  House  to  handicap  mo  competi- 
tors, and  gpranting  that  women  must 
have  votes  in  order  that  they  may  pro- 
perly control  the  handicapping  process 
in  the  House,  how  can  you  come  down 
and  propose  the  enfranchisement  of  1 
woman  in  40  as  that  which  is  to  enable 
woman  to  sustain  the  legislative  balance 
between  the  sexes,  to  protect  her  labour, 
to  resoue  her  property  from  our  greed 
and  her  children  from  our  custody? 
Either  your  premises  are  unsound  or 
your  conclusions  are  ridicidous ;  and 
these  are  the  people  who  are  going 
about  telling  everybody  that  it  is  we 
who  cannot  reason  when  we  oome  to 
deal  with  this  question,  and  that  the 
monopoly  of  reasoning  is  with  them. 
If  this  be  reasoning.  Sir,  I  hope  that 
they  will  long  enj  oy  the  monopoly.  But, 
Sir,  if  the  Bill  before  the  House  is  likely 
to  be  so  completely  inoperative,  I  may 
be  asked  why  I  take  the  trouble  ta 
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oppose  it.  I  oppose  it  upon  two  grounds: 
firstly,  because,  as  I  have  attempted  to 
show,  taken  by  itself,  it  is  an  imposture ; 
secondly,  because,  not  taken  by  itself, 
but  in  connection  with  the  principle 
which  it  is  intended  to  affirm,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  revolutionary 
measures  which  can  be  brought  into  the 
House.  For  what  is  that  principle? 
The  political  equality  of  the  sexes. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that 
women  are  as  well  qualified,  and  as 
justly  entitled  as  we  are,  to  discharge 
all  political  functions,  not  merely  elec- 
toral, but  legislative,  administrative, 
and  judicial ;  it  means,  further,  that  all 
legislation  which  bars  these  careers  to 
women  is  imjust ;  it  means,  further  still, 
that  all  legislation  which  decrees  the 
subordination  of  women  to  men  in  the 
normal  condition  of  marriage  is  oppres- 
sive, and  ought  to  be  repealed.  For 
how  can  you  maintain  the  subordination 
of  a  sex  which  has  been  declared  the 
political  equal  of  the  other  ?  All  reason 
and  all  justice  would  cry  out  against 
such  oppression ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
we  turn  to  lands  in  which  the  Women's 
Bights  movement  has  shaken  itself  loose 
from  the  shackles  of  conventional  pru- 
dence, we  find  the  principle  affirmed  by 
this  BiU.  carried  out  to  its  logical  issue 
in  the  inexhaustible  programme  of  the 
party.  The  difference  between  the  ad- 
vanced women  of  America  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Qentleman  is  this — ^that, 
granting  the  premises  which  they  de- 
mand in  common,  the  advanced  women 
are  logical,  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  is  simply  irratioiml.  There  is 
no  woman  who  speaks  firom  the  platform 
of  the  Apollo  Hall  who  would  not  scorn 
the  feeble  expression  of  women's  rights 
which  is  comprised  in  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member ;  and  justly, 
for  no  more  cruel  sarcasm  could  be  flung 
at  the  sex  than  that  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  flings  at  them  when 
he  says  "Woman  is  the  political  equal 
of  man,  therefore  enfranchise  1  woman 
in  40,  and  she  will  be  content."  And  in 
stating  that  this  BUI  would  enfranchise 
1  woman  in  40,  I  should  like  to -hear 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
whether  I  do  not  exceed  the  mark.  No 
doubt,  he  is  in  possession  of  statistics 
which  will  show  the  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion and  contentment  which  his  measure 
will  confer  upon  b  nrateful  sex.  If  so, 
let  us  have  them.    The  House  would  be 
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glad  to  know  what  infinitesimal  repre- 
sentation will  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
the  woman  of  Great  Britain.  Bat  the 
woman  of  America  demands  the  enfran- 
chisement of  half  the  American  nation  : 
she  declares  that  she  is  bringing  about 
a  revolution  greater  than  any  relig^ioas 
or  political  revolution  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen :  she  speaks  of  the  accident 
of  sex,  and  the  superstition  of  marriage ; 
and  among  those  who  write  to  the  great 
congress  at  which  these  startling  truths 
are  propounded,  heartily  sympathizing 
with  the  object  of  the  meeting,  I  find  the 
name  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Manchester. 

Me.  JACOB  BEIGHT :  I  presume  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  em  explanation. 
My  letter  g^ve  sanction  to  no  object 
beyond  that  of  the  representation  of 
women. 

Mb.  LEATHAM:  Speaking  of  mv 
hon.  Friend,  and  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  has  charge  of  this  Bill, 
the  accomplished  Editor  of  Tlie  Womens' 
Suffrage  Journal  asks  us  "What  we  may 
not  expect  from  the  combined  efforts  of 
two  such  champions?"  There  is  one 
thing.  Sir,  which  we  may  not  expect, 
and  that  is  anything  like  agreement 
upon  the  cardinal  point  which  is  raised 
by  the  proposal  to  enfranchise  married 
women.  My  hon.  Friend  is  evidently 
about  to  take  part  in  the  debate.  If  I 
am  wrong,  let  him  tell  us,  like  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  he  has  no 
ulterior  views;  that  he  is  "inflexibly 
opposed  to  the  enfranchisement  of  mar- 
ried women;"  that  he  has  effected  a 
political  separation  from  the  gifted  and 
mdignant  lady  who  writes  letters  to  7%« 
Timet  under  his  name.  But  if  my  hon. 
Friend  shrinks  from  this  avowal,  if  he 
tells  us,  as  in  conformity  with  his 
speeches  elsewhere  he  is  bound  to  tell 
us,  that  he  is  in  favour  of  the  enfran- 
chisement of  married  women,  then,  Sir, 
when  he  rises,  let  him  denoimce,  as  he 
is  bound  to  denounce,  the  sophistry,  the 
mockery,  and  the  imposture  of  a  BUI 
which,  while  pretending  to  remove  the 
electoral  disabilities  of  women,  leaves 
every  woman,  except  the  widow  and 
spinster,  out  in  the  cold ! 

Mb.  JACOB  BRIGHT :  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  South  Wilts  (Vis- 
count Folkestone)  who  has  moved  the 
rejection  of  this  BiU  went  over  old 
ground,  and  it  was  necessary,  perhaps, 
that  he  should  do  so.    He  dwelt  on  the 
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fact  that  the  Bill  would  only  enfran- 
chise nnmarried  women ;  and  this  is  the 
scope  of  the  Bill.    But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  promoters  of  the 
measure  in  this  are  omj  treading  in  the 
old  lines  of  the  Constitution.  From  time 
immemorial,    when    women    have  had 
votes — as  they  have  in  local  elections — 
the  rate  book  has  been  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  a  register.    This  Bill  takes 
a  further  step  in  the  same  direction,  and 
uses  the  rate  book  as  the  register.    In 
the  elections  for  the  school  bofod  there  is 
an  occasion  when  it  would  seem  that 
married  women,  as  the  mothers  of  the 
children  to  be  educated,   should  have 
votes,  but  there  again  Parliament  de- 
cided to  take  the  rate  book  as  the  register. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  noble 
Lord  said  that  the  taxation  of  men  and 
of  women  was  the  same,  and  he  told  us 
that,  "  sauce  for  the  gander  was  sauce 
for  the  goose ;  "  but  he  failed  to  show 
why  in  legislation  dealing  with  property 
the  "sauce  for  the  gander"   was  not 
allowed  to  be  "  sauce  for  the  goose." 
Of  course,  the  hon.  Member  for  Hud- 
dersfield  (Mr.   Leatham)   has  referred 
to  Petitions  presented  in  favour  of  the 
BiU.    Now,  I  find  that  in  looking  at 
a  Petition  we   are   disposed  to  think 
favourably  of  it,  or  with  disapprobation, 
according  to  whether  it  is  in  our  favour 
or  against  us.  It  is  the  commonest  thing 
in  the  world  to  speak  slightingly  of  a 
Petition  against  us,   or  to  refer  with 
satisfaction  to  one  that  favours  our  views. 
But  I  win  say  that  no  class  of  Petitions 
brought  to  this  House  will  bear  a  closer 
inspection  than  those  presented  on  this 
subject.    The  hon.  Member,  refqrringto 
the  clause  conferring  the  municipal  itkn- 
chise  upon  women,  spoke  of  it  as  an 
Amendment  which  was  slipped  into  the 
Bill.     But  it  was  before  this  House  for 
weeks,   and  it  was  considered  by  the 
Cabinet.    It  was  passed  not  without  dis- 
cussion, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  making  a  speech  in  its 
favour.  When  it  came  before  the  House 
of  Lords  it  met  with  opposition  from 
Lord  Bedesdale,  and  Lord  Cairns  sup- 
ported it.     The    hon.   Gentleman    the 
JVl  ember  for  Huddersfield  has  done  what 
has  been  done  50  times  before  by  those 
who  wish  to  bring  discredit'  on  questions 
in  this  House.    Not  finding  matter  for 
the  purpose  in  England,  he  has  travelled 
to  America,   and  he  gives  us  extracts 
from  documents  referring  to  the  move- 


ment for  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
of  which  I  know  nothing.  It  is  an  old 
trick,  but  I  suppose  it  is  used,  because 
it  is  jfound  to  answer  its  purpose.  I  have 
been  challenged  to  give  my  opinion  on 
the  subject.  I  have  never  concealed  my 
opinion,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  I 
would  give  a  vote  to  every  householder 
in  the  Kingdom,  man  or  woman.  I  would 
not  stay  to  ask  if  a  woman  were  married 
if  I  found  her  name  upon  the  register,  I 
should  consider  her  as  possessing  the 
qualification,  and  I  would  give  that 
woman  a  vote.  If  it  be  contemplated 
that  some  day  the  principal  of  manhood 
suf&age  will  be  introduced,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  there  should  be  objec- 
tion to  this  Bill,  it  is  a  reason  with  which 
I  have  no  sympathy.    I  will  not  contem- 

Elate  the  time  when  a  man  only  because 
e  is  21,  whatever  may  be  his  character, 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  and  every 
woman  shall  be  excluded.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  referred  to  what  I  have 
•heard  called  the  "  spherical  argument." 
In  reply  to  former  speeches  in  this  House, 
I  have  undertaken  to  show  that  men  and 
women  do  not  occupy  different  spheres, 
but  that  they  intermingle  in  most  of  the 
pursuits  of  life.  In  art,  in  education, 
and  in  literature,  and  in  many  of  the 
domains  of  labour  this  may  be  seen; 
and  when  my  hon.  Friend  draws  a  pic- 
ture of  men  and  women  working  toge- 
ther in  the  degraded  walks  of  life,  I  could 
show  him  a  very  different  picture,  with 
none  of  these  degrading  features.  In 
Lancashire  and  such  districts  he  might 
see  men  and  women  by  the  thousand, 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  working 
side  by  side  at  the  same  machinery. 
The  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  has 
tended  to  obscure  a  very  simple  question. 
Parliament  has  established  various  quali- 
fications for  counties  and  boroughs,  the 
possession  of  any  one  of  which  enables  a 
person  to  vote.  Some  2,000,000  persons, 
by  virtue  of  these  qualifications,  have 
claimed  the  vote,  and  have  been  admitted 
to  the  register ;  but  there  are  300,000 
persons  possessed  of  the  same  qualifica- 
tions, who  claim  the  right  to  vote  and  are 
contemptuously  rejected,  and  yet  he  can 
give  no  sufficient  reason  for  their  re- 
jection. They  are  many  of  them  in 
possession  of  property  and  education. 
As  to  intellectual  fitness,  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss such  a  barren  question ;  I  will  only 
say  that  among  those  whose  claims  have 
been  refused  a  great^  number  are  en- 
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gaged  in  important  pursuits,  and  wage 
successful  battle  to  support  their  families. 
They  have  enough  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions to  decide  between  the  merits  of  two 
Solitical    candidates.      II  there  is    no 
oubt    as  to  their'  intellectual  fitness, 
what  shall  we  say  about  their  moral  fit- 
ness ?    They  are  more  temperate,  more 
law-abiding,  more  frugal ;  they  pay  their 
rates  and  taxes  with  greater  punctuality, 
and  they  are  less  often  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  than  many  of  the   enfranchised 
class.    What  reason  then  is  there  for  the 
exclusion  ?  The  one  thing  put  forward  as 
a  reason  is — that  they  are  women.  There 
may  be  many  men  to  whom  this  reason 
will  appear  all-sufficient.    I  can  only 
suppose  these  are  men  whose  experience 
of  tiie  other  sex  has  been  unfortunate — 
whose  mothers,  or  wives,  or  sisters  have 
happened  to  be  weak,  or  ignorant,  or 
selfish ;  but  I  am  sure  that  amongst  the 
Members  of  this  House  there  has  been  a 
very  different  experience,  and  that  there 
are  those  who  are  not  contented  with  this 
answer  as  the  country  is  not  satisfied 
with  it.     The    question,   as    the    hon. 
Member   ought    to    know,  is  growing 
throughout  the  country.    I  do  not  think 
you  could  call  together  a  meeting  in  any 
part  of  the  country  of  a  thousand  per- 
sons,  where  a  resolution  in  its  favour 
would  not  be  carried.  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  an  association  formed  in  this 
House  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  this 
Bill.    I  am  disappointed  to  find  this 
association  is  still-bom.    We  understood 
it  was  to  get  up  Petitions,  and  that  it 
was  pledged  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the 
people.    I  am  sorry  this  was  not  done. 
The  promoters  of  this  Bill  have  chal- 
lenged the  opinion  of  the  country  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offered.     Some  18 
months  ago  a  political  congress  was  held 
in    London.    It    was    of   a    somewhat 
mongrel  character,  and  there  was  only 
one  subject  upon  which  they  were  able  to 
decide.     After  a  long  argument  a  re- 
solution in  favour  of  this  BUI  was  carried. 
The  National  Beform  Union  is  an  asso- 
ciation having  many  connections  in  the 
North  of  England.  The  association  when 
settling  the  objects  for  which  they  should 
unite,  brought  this  subject  under  discus- 
sion, and  a  lady  present — a  lady  who 
bears  an  honoured  name — Miss  Sturge, 
of  Birmingham,  desired  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  be  expressed  in  accurate  lan- 
guage, and  moved  an  amendment  that 
all  householders  should  have    a   vote. 
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Without  disouBsioa  this  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority.    I  was  informed  only 
last  night  by  a  gentleman  &om  Birming- 
ham of  the  feeling  in  that  town.    He 
said  that  twice  in  the  Town  Hall  the 
Liberal  Association  had  agreed  to  support 
this  Bill  by  almost  the  whole  of  the 
meeting ;  and  further  that  the  committee 
of  four  hundred,  embracing  the  most 
energetic  men  of  the  town,  had  at  the  last 
meeting  agreed  unanimously  to  petition 
Parliament  in  its  favour.  Again  at  King 
Edward's  School,  Birmingham  (an  insti- 
tution well-known  to  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers), my  informant  tells  me  that  every- 
one of  the  masters  has  signed  a  Petition  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.    My  hon.  Friend  has 
spoken  on  the  subject  in  his  personal 
character,  and  not  as  the  Eepresentative 
of   the   people   of   Huddersfield.    The 
people  of  the  borough  are  against  him. 
1  Mr.  Leatham  :  No. J    My  hon.  Friend 
has  tried  hard  to  convince  his  opponents ; 
but,  whatever  success  he  may  meet  with 
in  this  House,  he  has  failed  to  convince 
his  own  constituency.  About  six  months 
ago,  at  Huddersfield,  there  was  one  of 
the  largest  meetings  ever  held  in  that 
borough.     At  the  close  of  that  meeting 
a  resolution   was    moved,   urging   the 
Member  for  the  borough  to  support  this 
Bill.     A  fHend  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
was  present — of  course  there  were  many 
of  his  friends  present — I  mean  one  of 
his  political  friends,  did  not  Uke  this 
Eesolution,  and  tried  to  alter  it,  con- 
sidering it  was  not  fair  to  press  their 
Member.     But  in  the  whole  of  that  vast 
meeting  there  was  not  a  single  person 
to  second  the  amendment,  and  the  reso- 
lution  was  carried  with  that  solitaiy 
dissentient.    We  often  judge  a  cause  hj 
the  kind  of  men  put  forward  to  defend 
it.     Thus  the  fact  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  were  able  to  find  one  of  their 
number  possessing  the  ability  and  mode- 
ration of  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  did  much  to 
obtain  for  them  respect  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country.     There  are  too  many  emi- 
nent women  who  have    defended  this 
cause  for  me  to  mention  all  of  them,  bnt 
among  the  names  are  those  of  Harriet 
Mardneau,  Mary  Somerville,   Florence 
Nightingale,  and  Frances  Power  Cobbe. 
These  and  many  more  have  supported  this 
Bill,  and  have  signed  Petitions  to  this 
House,  and  are  notthese  ladies  as  likely  to 
berighton  this  subject  as  thehon.  Member 
for  Huddersfield  or  the  hiw.  and  learned 
Member  for  Taunton?     Do  not  they 
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know  the  needs  of  their  sex  ?  There  is 
anol^er  I  may  mention  as  a  representa- 
tive woman — the  daughter  of  the  senior 
Member  for  Birmingham.  She  has  made 
a  speech — which  I  daresay  many  hon. 
Members  have  read — which  for  political 
g^rasp,  breadth  of  sympathy,  and  at  the 
same  time  moderation  of  totfe,  has  not 
been  excelled,  I  wiU  venture  to  say,  by 
any  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
spoken  in  opposition  to  those  who  advo- 
cate this  Bill.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  fears  have  been  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  an  extension  of  the  firanchise, 
but  those  fears  have  generally  found 
expression  on  the  Oonservative  benches. 
Now,  however,  we  hear  them  &om  this 
side  of  the  House,  below  the  Gangway. 
My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hud- 
dersfield  had  great  boldness  in  otiiet 
directions.  By  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  if  he 
had  the  power,  he  would  admit  a  million 
of  the  labourers  of  England,  and  half  a 
million  of  those  in  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
he  would  g^ve  votes  to  a  million  and  a 
half,  many  of  whom  are  in  a  state  of 
extreme  poverty  and  g^reat  ignorance. 
But  when  asked  to  give  the  right  to 
800,000  persons,  many  of  whom  are  not 
illiterate  and  poor,  he  becomes  greatly 
alarmed.  His  political  courage  in  other 
directions  is  well  known.  He  can  make 
clever  speeches,  I  will  not  say  they  are 
always  wise  ones;  he  can  make  wild 
appeals  for  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Imglish  Church.  Now,  I  am  in  favour 
of  the  disestablishment  and  the  disen- 
dowment  of  the  English  Ohurch ;  but  I 
look  upon  it  as  too  great  and  momentous 
a  task  to  be  undertaken  by  a  Prime 
Minister  advanced  in  years.  It  requires 
time  to  ripen,  and  cannot  be  effected 
without  delay ;  but  my  hon.  Friend  has 
courage  enough  to  require  it  to  be  done 
on  the  spot.  Among  the  farmers  of  the 
country  an  eleventh  part  are  women. 
He  would  give  their  labourers  votes,  but 
he  would  deny  votes  to  these  women. 
One-seventh  part  of  those  owning  landed 
property  of  one  acre  and  upwards  are 
women.  I  fail  to  see  why  we  should 
deny  the  vote  to  those  who  own  the  soU. 
and  g^ve  a  vote  to  those  who  cultivate 
it.  The  question  of  representation  has 
been  discussed  in  this  House  from  time 
to  time  through  the  wholeof  this  century. 
Usually  hon.  Members  on  this  side  have 
favoured  such  reforms,  while  opposition 
has  come  from  those  who  now  sit  on  the 
other  side.    It  is  curious  to  see  the  po- 


sition of  parties  with  reg^ard  to  this  BUI, 
the  reverse  of  what  was  usually  the  case. 
The  right  hon.  (Gentleman  &e  Prime 
Minister  has  voted  for  theBiU,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Postmaster  General,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  were  in  favour  of  it, 
while  on  the  front  bench  on  this  side 
only  one  or  two  hon.  Members  gave  it 
their  support.  They  had  made  appeals 
in  favour  of  household  suf&age,  thiat  if 
properly  expressed  would  have  been  de- 
scribed as  male  household  su&age.  But 
it  would  have  spoiled  many  a  peroration 
to  have  done  this,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  use  such  language.  It  would 
show  that  whilst  professedly  just  and 
generous  they  were  reaUy  in  favour  of 
political  monopoly  and  political  privilege. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)— whom 
I  regret  is  not  in  his  place— has  fre- 
quently made  appeals  in  favour  of  house- 
hold suffrage  in  this  House  and  in  the 
country,  and  in  order  to  give  more 
weight,  or,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  pathos 
to  his  argument,  he  used  the  words 
"hearthstone  suffrage;"  but  what  an 
extraordinary  thing  it  is  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  your  hearthstones,  and  exclude 
those  hearths  which  of  all  others  needed 
the  constitutional  protection  of  the  vote — 
hearths  where  were  found  all  the  virtues 
that  g^  to  make  this  country  great.  I 
do  not  care  to  judge  the  political  conduct 
of  men  by  any  rig^d  standard,  but  those 
who  have  a  serious  purpose  in  life  should 
exhibit  a  general  consistency.  Hon. 
Members  on  the  front  bench  on  this  side 
show  a  singular  inconsistency.  Either 
they  have  gone  too  far,  or  else  they  have 
gone  not  far  enough.  You  have  given 
women  the  franchise  in  municipal  con- 
tests, you  have  given  votes  in  school- 
board  elections,  and  allow  them  to  be- 
come candidates,  and  in  these  contests 
the  political  element  largely  enters.  In 
Birmingham,  in  Manchester,  and  many 
places  ladies  have  contested  seats  suc- 
cessfully. Tou  propose  to  give  them 
University  education,  and  to  allow  them 
medical  diplomas,  and  you  invite  them 
to  tasks  requiring  great  skill  and  intel- 
lectual power.  You  have  done  all  this. 
You  have  taken  up  this  position,  and  I 
ask  you  is  it  wise,  or  is  it  statesman- 
like to  stop  there  ?  I  defy  you  to 
stop  there.  You  must  either  go 
farther  or  you  must  go  back,  and  widi- 
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draw  the  priTileges  you  have  granted. 
I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  result  of 
the  division  at  the  close  of  this  debate. 
As  to  that  I  am  not  anxious.  I  am  more 
anxious  to  know  the  feeling  of  the  country 
which  is  unmistakeably  growing  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  and  when  tke  door  is  again 
opened  to  give  further  admission  to  per- 
sons now  outeide,  there  will,  I  believe, 
be  enough  just  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  to  give  us  a  real  and  honest 
household  sufirage. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  :  Gradually,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  wide  issue  involved  in  this 
apparently  petty  Bill  is  becoming  pal- 
pable to  the  House.  This  measure  was 
brought  in,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use 
the  expression,  at  ihe  tail  of  the  great 
poUdcal  movement  which  had  been  in- 
augurated by  the  late  GK)vemment,  when 
hon.  Members  were  induced  by  those 
feelings  which  are  creditable  to  them 
towards  the  other  sex,  to  lend  too  easy 
an  ear  to  the  promptings  of  a  few  ambi- 
tious women,  and  these  women  are,  after 
all,  merely  the  instruments  of  those  who 
have  long  and  inveterately  designed  the 
destruction  of  the  form  of  government 
established  in  this  country.  Everyone 
must  have  remarked,  in  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone  (Mr.  Forsyth),  who  introduced 
this  Bill,  with  how  much  pains  he  sought 
to  describe  it  as  a  petty  measure.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  who'  has  the 
good  fortune  of  being  a  male  Represen- 
tative of  the  borough  of  Marylebone, 
but  desires  to  become  its  epicene  repre- 
sentative, thus  described  the  measure 
which  he  has  introduced.  He  said  that 
this  Bill  would  only  make  an  addition  of 
13  per  cent  to  the  present  constituency. 
He  assured  the  House  that  his  proposal 
would  make  no  difference  in  its  constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  same  kind  of  Mem- 
bers, nay,  the  same  persons,  would  be 
returned  if  this  BUI  be  passed  as  now. 
He  said  that  there  had  been  great 
changes  effected  within  the  last  half- 
century.  He  said  that  Roman  Catholics 
and  Jews  have  been  admitted  to  seats  in 
this  House.  He  said  that  there  have 
been  two  Reform  Acts;  and  another 
innovation,  which  I  agree  with  him  is 
the  greatest  innovation  of  our  times — 
namely,  the  system  of  secret  voting,  in- 
stead of  open  voting,  has  been  adopted 
by  Parliament.  That,  Sir,  is  the  greatest 
and  is  the  worst  innovation  that  has 
been  made  in  the  representative  system 
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of  this  country.  Now,  I  do  not  aay  that 
lightly,  because  this  proposal  is  one  con- 
sequence of  that  change.  The. first  of 
my  political  studies  were  prosecuted  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  more  than 
80  years  ago,  when  Harrison  and  Tyler 
were  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency ;  and  on  that  occa- 
sion I  watched  the  operation  of  the  vote 
by  Ballot  in  the  United  States.  I  saw 
it  aslnone  but  a  young  man,  with  good 
recommendations,  though  personally  un- 
known, could  see  it ;  and  30  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Ballot  was  being  dis- 
cussed with  a  view  to  its  adoption  in 
this  country,  my  late  Friend  Mr.  Gbaves, 
then  Member  for  Liverpool,  produced  a 
Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  proclaiming  and  de- 
nouncing the  abuses  imder  the  Ballot 
which  I  had  seen  in  operation  in  the 
United  States  30  years  before-.  "  Oh ! " 
said  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Marylebone,  "  we  have  now  the  Ballot; 
and  what  will  it  matter  if  we  allow  a  few 
women  to  go  once  in  three  or  four  years 
behind  a  screen  to  drop  a  paper  into  the 
ballot-box?"  I  would  ask.  Sir,  is  not 
this  bring^g  the  franchise  into  con- 
tempt ?  and  will  it  not  confirm  and  per- 
petuate that  contempt  if  the  House  were 
to  adopt  such  a  plan  as  this,  and  for  no 
immediate  or  important  object,  and  for 
the  sake  of  producing  no  sensible  change 
in  the  constitution  of  this  House,  rep^ 
the  law  of  the  country,  a  law  which 
prevails  throughout  the  world,  and 
should  thus  reject  and  repeal  an  enact- 
ment founded  upon  the  law  of  nature, 
which  debars  women  from  the  exercise 
of  the  political  franchise  per  $e  in  their 
character  of  women  ?  I  have,  Sir,  been 
consulted  by  many  persons  upon  this 
subject, -both  by  Members  of  the  House, 
and  by  persons  out  of  the  House  in 
private,  and  I  have  been  asked — "  "Why 
do  you  object  to  the  admission  of  women 
to  the  fremchise  ?"  To  that  question  I 
have  returned  one  answer — "  That  it  is 
the  most  democratic  measure  in  prin- 
ciple that  could  be  devised ;"  because 
the  natural  feeling  of  men  with  respect 
to  women,  which  has  been  implanted  in 
them  &om  the  earliest  days  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  even  from  the  days  of 
Adam,  is  such  that,  if  you  admit  any 
women  to  the  franchise,  I  defy  yon  here- 
after to  keep  any  men  out  of  the  fran- 
chise. They  will  not  submit  to  it.  That 
is  shown  in  the  rules  which  workmw 
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have  adopted  throneliout  various  trades 
for  the  regulation  of  their  own  industry. 
It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  these  are 
selfish  rules,  and  they  are  selfish;  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  the  rightful  head 
of  the  feimily  claims  for  himself  priority 
in  labour  as  the  chief  breadwinner.  K 
that  be  selfishness,  it  is  selfishness  for 
the  family.  I  am  oonTinced  of  this — 
that  the  plea  that  this  Bill  is  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  the  representation 
of  property  is  utterly  fallacious.  This 
House  has  gone  too  far ;  the  Legislatare 
has  gone  too  far  for  that.  You  have  adop- 
ted file  system  of  household  sufirage  in 
the  boroughs ;  yon  have  also  adopted  the 
system  of  lodger  franchise  in  boroughs ; 
and  you  contemplate,  though  I  hope  the 
dayis  fardistant,  the  system  of  household, 
which  is  an  occupation  franchise,  for 
the  counties.  In  fact,  you  have  practi- 
cally done  with  the  representation  of 
property ;  and  if  you  flatter  yourselves 
that  you  are  about  to  revive  it  in  the 
persons  of  a  few  women,  I  tell  you  that 
the  democratic,  the  ultra-democratie  ten- 
dency of  this  BUI,  which  is  so  regarded 
in  the  United  States  that  the  Legislature 
there  has  rejected  it  as  being  too  demo- 
cratic for  their  Constitution,  will  utterly 
overbear  you.  This,  which  is  repre- 
sented to  you  as  a  petty  measure,  is  the 
first  step  towards,  not  only  manhood 
suffrage,  but  to  universal  suffrage,  in 
1]ie  sense  of  admitting  both  men  and 
women,  as  of  right,  in  the  person  of  each 
individual  subject  or  citizen  of  the  State, 
to  the  possession  of  the  franchise.  If 
you  once  accept  the  principle  that  the 
franchise  is  a  right,  you  cannot,  without 
inflicting  injustice,  refuse  to  adopt  man- 
hood suffrage,  or  even  the  tmiversal 
suffirage  of  both  sexes.  I  object  to  this 
extreme  measure,  because  it  tends  to  the 
establishment  of  despotism.  Have  we 
not  heard  of,  have  we  not  known  some- 
thing of.  Empires  founded  upon  Plebis- 
cites? Does  this  not  prove  that  ultra- 
democracy,  as  the  foundation  of  any 
institution,  means  mob-law  ?  and  inas- 
much as  the  mob  has  no  capacity  for 
legislation,  the  mob  seeks  renige  from 
its  own  incapacity  in  despotism.  In  this 
respect,  I  thoroughly  agreed  with  Mr. 
Ooldwin  Smith.  At  first  he  was  favour- 
able to  this  measure;  but  he  went  to 
the  United  States,  to  the  wide  school  in 
which  I  was  taught,  and  there  he  ar- 
rived at  a  conclusion  directly  opposed  to 
Che  adoption  of  the  principle  of  this 
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measure,  however  modified ;  for  he  found 
that  in  the  United  States  it  was  rejected, 
because  it  was  felt  that  the  principle  of 
this  measure  is  utterly  uncontrollable. 
Perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me  to 
quote  a  passage  or  two  from  the  writings 
of  Mr,  Goldwin  Smith  on  this  subject. 
He  is  a  gentleman  to  whose  political 
opinions  upon  other  questions  I  am  en- 
tirely opposed.  He  is  an  ultra-Liberal, 
and  was  an  advocate  of  this  BLU  until  he 
visited  that  great  sphere  of  experiments 
— the  United  States  of  America.  This  is 
the  description  which  he  gives  of  what 
he  saw.  He  condemns  the  view  which 
was  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  women 
to  their  husbands  in  this  country,  and 
throughout  the  world.    He  writes — 

"  Mr.  Hill  and  his  disciples  represent  the  lot 
of  the  woman  as  having  always  heen  determined 
hy  the  will  of  the  man,  who,  according  to  them, 
has  willed  that  she  should  be  the  slave,  and  that 
he  should  be  her  master  and  her  tyrant.  '  So- 
ciety '  " — and  here  he  quotes  Mr.  Mill — "  '  both 
in  this  (the  case  of  marriage)  and  other  cases, 
has  preferred  to  attain  its  object  by  foul  rather 
than  by  fair  means ;  but  this  is  the  only  case  in 
which  it  has  substantially  persisted  in  them  even 
to  the  present  day.'  " 

This  is  Mr.  Mill's  fundamental  assump- 
tion ;  and  from  it,  as  every  rational 
student  of  history  is  now  aware,  condu- 
sions,  utterly  erroneous  as  well  as  in- 
jurious to  humanity,  must  flow.  That 
is  the  view  of  marriage  upon  which  this 
proposal  was  advocated  by  its  most 
powerful  representative,  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith 
quotes  against  Mr.  Mill's  historical  re- 
cords, with  an  extract  from  which  I  will 
trouble  the  House.     He  says — 

"  That  the  present  relation  of  women  to  their 
husbands  literally  has  its  origin  in  slavery,  and 
is  a  hideous  relic  of  that  system,  is  a  theory 
which  Mr.  Mill  sets  forth  in  language  such  as, 
if  it  could  sink  into  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  would  turn  all  affection  to  bitter- 
ness, and  divide  every  household  against  itself. 
Yet  this  theory  is  without  historical  foundation. 
It  seems,  indeed,  like  a  figure  of  invective  heed- 
lessly converted  into  history.  Even  in  the  most 
primitive  times,  and  those  in  which  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  women  was  most  complete,  the  wife 
was  clearly  distinguished  from  the  slave.  The  lot 
of  Sarah  is  different  from  that  of  Hagar ;  me 
authority  of  Hector  over  Andromache  is  abso- 
lute, yet  no  one  can  confound  her  position  with 
that  of  her  handmaidens.  The  Roman  matron, 
who  sent  her  slave  to  be  crucified,  the  Southern 
matron  who  was  the  fierce  supporter  of  slavery, 
were  not  themselves  slaves.  Whatever  may  now 
be  obsolete  in  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife 
is  not  a  relic  of  slavery,  but  of  primitive  mar- 
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nage,  and  may  be  regarded  as  at  wont  an  ar- 
rangement once  indispensable  which  has  sur- 
yived  its  hour.  Where  real  slaverT  hag  existed 
it  has  extended  to  both  sexes,  and  it  has  ceased 
for  both  at  the  same  time.  Even  the  oriental 
seclusion  of  women,  perhaps  the  worst  condition 
in  which  the  sex  has  ever  been,  has  its  root,  not 
in  the  slave-owning  propensity  so  much  as  in 
jealousy,  a  passion  which,  though  extravagant 
and  detestable  in  its  excessive  manifestation,  is 
not  without  an  element  of  affection.  The  most 
beautiful  building  in  the  East  is  that  in  which 
Shah-Jehan  rests  by  the  side  of  NourmahaL" 

Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  thus  condemns  the 
view  of  the  marriage  state  which  was 
held  by  the  leading  mind  that  advocated 
the  principle  of  this  Bill,  who  wrote,  that 
the  married  woman  is  a  slave ;  hut  what 
does  this  Bill  do  ?  It  proposes  to  enfran- 
chise her  unmarried  sisters,  but  to  leave 
the  wife  in  the  position  Mr.  Mill  de- 
scribed as  that  of  a  slave !  Will  the 
House  permit  me  to  take  one  further 
glance  at  what  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  found 
m  the  United  States,  where  this  move- 
ment for  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
originated,  though  it  is  still  unsuccessftd 
there — 

"  In  the  United  States,"  says  he,  "  the  privi- 
leges of  women  may  be  said  to  extend  to  im- 
punity, not  only  for  ordinary  outrage  but  for 
murder.  A  prisoner,  whose  guilt  has  been 
proved  by  overwhelmmgevidence,  is  let  off  be- 
cause she  is  a  woman.  There  is  a  sentimental 
scene  between  her  and  her  advocate  in  court,  and 
afterwards  she  appears  at  a  public  lecture.  The 
whiskey  crusade  shows  that  women  are  practi- 
cally above  the  law.  Rioting  and  injury  to  the 
property  of  tradesmen,  when  committed  by  the 
privileged  sex,  are  hailed  as  a  now  and  beneficent 
agency  in  public  life ;  and  because  the  German 
population,  being  less  sentimental,  asserts  the 
principles  of  legality  and  decency,  the  women 
are  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  So  far 
from  the  American  famUy  being  the  despotism 
which  Mr.  Mill  describes,  the  want  of  domestic 
authority  lies  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  worst  in 
the  politics  of  the  United  States.  If  the  women 
ask  for  the  suflrage,  say  some  American  pub- 
licists, they  must  have  it,  and  in  the  same  way 
every  thing  that  a  child  cries  for  is  apt  to  be 
given  it  without  reflection  as  to  the  consequences 
of  the  indulgence." 

I  will  not  detain  the  House  by  reading 
more  of  this  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Goldwin  Smith,  though  I  should  like  to 
read  the  whole,  because  it  so  thoroughly 
confirms  my  own  early  observations  and 
the  lessons  I  learned  in  the  United 
States.  If,  with  this  extraordinary  de- 
ference to  the  wishes  of  women,  with 
this  extraordinary  deference  for  them, 
which  practically  sets  them  as  rioters 
above  the  law  in  the  United  States,  still 
the  Legislature  firmly  resists  the  prin- 

Mr.  Newdegate 


oiple,  which  this  Hoom  ia  now  asked  to 
adopt,  is  it  for  the  Legislature  of  Eng- 
land to  set  at  defiance  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  a  law  of  Nature,  tiiat  man 
should  go  forth  to  labour  and  to  warfare 
as  the  defender  and  reprwentative  of 
woman?  Is  it  for  the  Legislature  of 
England  to  admit  this  ultra-demociatio 

Principle  tending  to  despotism  whkdi  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding all  the  urgency  with  which 
it  has  been  assailed,  has  hitherto  re- 
sisted P  Mr.  Gt)ldwin  Smith  also  ob- 
serves that,  if  this  unwise  measure  were 
to  be  adopted,  it  would  tend  to  the 
establishment  of  a  despotism,  and  pro- 
bably a  despotism  of  the  worst  kind— a 
sacerdotal  despotism.  I  quite  agree  with 
him.  Any  man  who  has  read  tibe  worka 
of  Miohelet  must  know  that,  if  the  ma- 
jority of  a  constituency  in  any  countiy 
were  composed  of  women,  and  if  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  for  example, 
were  to  become  the  dominant  power  in 
this  country — an  object  which  has  been 
very  much  encouraged  by  a  oertain  sec- 
tion of  this  House — we  ^ould  not  only 
have  a  despotism,  but  probably  a  de- 
spotism, following  upon  a  Democracy, 
either  governed,  or  overturned  as  in 
France  in  1852  by  the  internal  though 
extraneous  force  of  the  Papal  despotism. 
It  is  to  this  view  of  the  case  that  I  at- 
tribute the  favour  which  has  been  shown 
to  this  proposal  by  the  Bepresentatires 
of  the  Ultramontane  Boman  Catholic 
priesthood.  \Loug]U«r.']  Hon.  Mem- 
bers who  are  the  representatives  of  Ul- 
tramontane opinions  laugh;  but  will 
they  deny  that  this  proposal,  if  adopted, 
is  calculated  to  augment  the  influence  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  priesthood?  But, 
Sir,  it  is  enough  for  me,  other  oonsiden- 
tions  apart,  uiat  this  Bill  is  founded 
upon  so  violent  a  principle  that  it  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  told  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Matylebone 
that  it  will  not  affect  the  constitution  of 
this  House ;  then,  what  reason  is  tiiere 
for  passing  it,  if  it  is  not  to  produce  any 
change  ?  What  good  can  it  do  to  the 
widows  and  spinsters  of  this  oountiy  if 
it  produces  no  effect  on  the  constitution 
of  this  House  ?  What  is  this  but  to  tell 
us  that  the  Bill  has  been  introduced 
merely  as  an  electioneering  lollipop,  as 
a  sweetener  for  those  who  have  under- 
taken the  promotion  of  the  measure  for 
the  sake  of  bringing  themselves  befoN 
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the  public?  There  can  be  no  other  in- 
terpretation put  upon  this  minimizing  of 
the  scope  and  object  of  the  Bill.  It  nas 
been  argued,  especially  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman tibe  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Jacob  Bright),  that  because  women  have, 
by  an  accidental  interpretation  of  the 
law,  been  admitted  to  the  municipal 
franchise,  therefore  they  ought  to  have 
the  franchise  for  the  election  of  Members 
of  this  House.  I  will  give  the  House  a 
specimen  in  point  illustrative  of  how  this 
matter  went  at  Huddersfield.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Huddersfield 
(Mr.  Leatham)  has,  in  a  most  able 
speech,  which  did  him  great  honour, 
declared  his  disagreement  with  the  Peti- 
tion he  had  presented  from  the  munici- 
pality of  Huddersfield  in  favour  of  this 
Bill ;  and  here  is  a  description  from  an 
authority  which  cannot  be  suspected  of 
any  bias  against  the  Bill  as  to  how  this 
Petition  was  got  up.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  copy  of  The  Women's  Suffrage  Journal, 
edited  by  Lydia  £.  Becker,  of  April  1st, 
1876,  and  here  is  an  extract  from  a  re- 
port of  what  took  place  in  the  Hudders- 
field Town  Councal,  when  the  Petition 
to  this  House  from  that  body  was  pro- 
posed for  their  adoption.  That  proposal 
was  made,  and  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  The  Women's  Suffrage  Journal,  a 
publication  specially  devoted  to  the  advo- 
cacy of  this  Bill,  reports  the  proceed- 
ings— 

"Alderman  VfooSbiatA"— {laughter}— " AX- 
derman  Woodhead  seconded  the  Motion,  and 
said — '  Seeing  that  so  many  of  the  Council  were 
indebted  to  the  ladies  for  me  seats  they  occupied 
at  that  board,  he  conceived  they  would  not  be 
nnwillinff  to  extend  to  their  female  constituents 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, eepeciaUy  as  they  had  displayed  such  ex- 
cellent taste  in  voting  them  into  the  Council." 

8o,  according  to  Alderman  Woodheftd, 
the  election  of  several  members  of  the 
C!ouncil — I  suppose  his  own  was  so — is 
due  to  the  lames  of  Huddersfield,  and 
be  argues  that  because  the  ladies  of 
Huddersfield  have  voted  himself  (Alder- 
man Woodhead)  and  others  into  the 
Town  Council  of  that  borough,  they 
should  be  invited  to  display  the  same 
good  "  taste  "  in  Parliamentary  elections, 
and  that,  therefore,  these  ladies  should 
have  the  right  of  voting  in  the  elections 
of  Members  to  this  House.  We  have 
the  assurance  of  the  hon.  and  leeumed 
Member  for  Marylebone  that  it  would 
effect  no  alteration  in  the  character  or 


conduct  of  hon.  Members  so  elected  to 
seats  in  this  House.  Sir,  I  regard  this 
measure  as  containing  a  most  dangerous 
and  revolutionary  proposal,  the  disguise 
of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
has  failed  to  penetrate — a  fact  which  is 
manifest  to  me  from  the  mode  in  which 
he  has  advocated  it.  It  is  a  proposal 
that  has  been  rejected  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  United  States,  by  the  Autocrat 
of  Russia,  who  has  eniranchised  all  his 
serfs,  and  by  the  common  consent  of  all 
mankind.  There  is,  indeed,  an  excep- 
tion to  the  decision  of  the  United  States ; 
this  exception  is  not  that  made  by  a 
State,  but  by  a  small  territory  contain- 
ing 15,000  inhabitants  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  United  States.  The  proposal 
before  the  House  has  been  adopted  by 
the  16,000  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
of  Wyoming ;  but  I  trust  that  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  guided  in  its  deci- 
sion to-day  by  the  example  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  not  by  that  of  the 
territory  of  Wyoming. 

Dr.  WABD  said,  that  having  listened 
with  considerable  attention  to  the  de- 
bate, he  was  struck  by  the  g^at  differ- 
ence in  the  manner  of  those  who  opposed 
the  BiU  as  compared  with  that  of  those 
who  supported  it.  While  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  advanced  their  arguments 
carefully  and  quietly,  those  opposed  to 
the  measure  replied  with  considerable 
warmth,  answering  not  so  much  the 
speeches  made  in  that  House  as  the 
violent  speeches  of  some  foolish  persons 
outside.  He  thought  that  warmth  rather 
suspicious,  as  it  appeared  to  be  resorted 
to  in  the  want  or  any  real  argument. 
That  there  was  a  want  of  such  ail- 
ments was  further  shown  by  the  &ct 
that  the  attack  was  almost  wholly  con- 
fined to  matters  which  were  not  in  the 
Bill.  They  were  told  that  it  was  most 
objectionable,  because  it  was  highly  to 
be  deprecated  that  married  women  should 
have  votes.  But  the  Bill  did  not  give 
the  married  women  votes,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  opposite  (Mr. 
Forsyth)  who  introduced  the  Bill  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  he  was  opposed  to 
give  votes  to  married  women.  Those 
whom  it  was  now  sought  to  enfranchise 
were  in  a  wholly  different  position  as 
regarded  representation  from  married 
women.  Married  women  were  practi- 
cally already  represented,  but  the  un- 
married female  ratepayer  was  not. 
Women  when  they  married  gave  up,  for 
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the  sake  of  a  higher  privilege,  many 
advantages  which  they  previously  pos- 
sessed, and,  moreover,  in  several  cases 
they  gained  considerably  in  political  in- 
fluence. But  the  owners  of  property 
who  were  not  married  females  were  cut 
out.  It  was  next  argued  against  the 
BUI  that  women,  if  they  g^t  votes,  must 
necessarily  get  seats  in  that  House.  The 
hon.  and  Teamed  Member  distinctly 
stated  that  it  had  no  such  object,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  the  House  the  fact  that 
while  clergymen  had  votes,  they  had  not 
seats  in  the  House.  He  (Dr.  Ward) 
maintained  that  to  argue  because  women 
had  votes  they  would  therefore  obtain 
seats  was  wholly  untenable,  more  espe- 
cially when  they  considered  the  fact  that 
clergymen  who  long  had  the  franchise 
^who  were  a  body  of  eminence,  power, 
and  ability — had  not  asked  for,  and  if 
they  had  would  have  no  chance  of  ob- 
taining, seats  in  the  House.  He  re- 
peated, that  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
almost  all  the  objections  raised  were 
directed  against  matters  that  were  not 
at  all  in  the  Bill.  Then  they  had  all 
kinds  of  prognostication  as  to  the  evils 
that  would  at  some  distant  period  occur 
if  this  Bill  became  law.  They  were  told 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
the  whole  programme  of  the  women's 
righters.  Now,  he  was  as  much  op- 
posed as  any  man  in  that  House  to  what 
was  known  as  women's  rights,  and  he 
denied  that  this  was  a  measure  leading 
to  it.  It  was  a  measure  in  itself  just, 
and  to  reject  it  as  a  merely  fanciful 
prognostication  of  opponents  he  consi- 
dered ridiculous.  If  they  rejected  mea- 
sures on  such  grounds,  he  feared  they 
would  do  but  little  in  that  House.  There 
was  hardly  a  measure  which  could  be 
brought  forward  as  to  which  prophecies 
of  evil  could  not  be  uttered.  As  usual, 
the-  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
was  the  most  far-fetched  and  grimly 
solemn  in  his  forebodings.  He  told  the 
House,  and  he  challenged  contradiction, 
that  the  clergy  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  were  working  earnestly  for  the 
measure,  in  the  belief  that,  because  of 
their  influence  over  women,  they  would 
thereby  gain  considerable  political  power. 
He  (Dr.  Ward)  denied  that  there  was 
any  proof  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  on  the  matter.  He  believed 
there  was  considerable  difierence  of  opi- 
nion   amongst  them  on    the    subject. 

Dr.  Ward 


rZaugkUr.']  The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwicksnire  might  laugh,  but  he 
should  remember  that  his  statement 
was  a  mere  assertion.  He  (Dr.  Ward) 
further  thought  that  the  hon.  Ghntleman 
should  remember  that  when  he  made 
assertions,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do, 
involving  g^ave  charges  against  a  body 
of  clergymen — when  he  stated  that  they 
were  conspiring  to  obtain  by  this  mea- 
sure political  power  for  the  exercise,  as 
he  termed  it,  of  "  priestly  despotism," 
he  should,  at  least,  bring  forward  some 
proof.  Then  it  was  ui^^,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  BiU,  that  because  some 
people  who  advocated  it  wished  to  go 
very  much  further,  therefore  it  should 
be  rejected.  He  believed  there  was 
hardly  any  hon.  Member  of  that  House 
who,  if  he  were  a  Frenchman,  would 
not  support  the  establishment  in  France 
of  a  proper  free  municipal  system ;  but 
surely  by  doing  so  they  would  not  neces- 
sarily join  the  Commune.  He  would 
once  more  repeat  that  not  an  argument 
brought  forward  in  opposition  dealt  with 
the  real  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Un- 
married women  who  were  rated,  by  vote 
had  at  that  moment  the  right  to  deal 
with  three  most  important  concerns  in 
England — they  had  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
they  had  the  right  to  vote  for  the  manage- 
ment of  municipal  affairs,  and  they  had 
the  right  to  vote  for  the  regulation  of 
the  education  of  the  country.  Those 
were  three  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions which  could  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  House,  and  made  up,  perhaps, 
three-fourths  of  its  business.  He  could 
not,  then,  see  how  they  could  fairly  re- 
fuse them  the  Parliamentary  firanchise. 
For  those  reasons,  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  had 
failed  to  advance  any  real  argumeDt 
against  it,  he  would  support  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  SMOLTJETT  :  In  1875,  when  this 
little  curiosity  of  a  BUI  was  introduced 
and  came  to  a  second  reading,  I  ven- 
tured to  say  a  few  words  against  its 
further  progress.  The  observations  that 
I  made  on  that  occasion  have  excited  the 
intense  ire  and  indignation  of  the  women 
out-of-doors,  some  of  whom  acquire  no- 
toriety, while  others  gain  a  livelihood 
by  this  movement.  The  consequence 
has  been  that  at  every  meeting  held  in 
town  or  country  to  carry  on  this  agita- 
tion, which  after  all  is  a  tempest  m  a 
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teacup,  I  have  been  honoured  with  the 
abuse  of  some  females,  whom  I  can  only 
properly  desi^ate  in  the  affectionate 
language  used  by  Mr.  Mantalini  to  his 
wife  when  she  upbraided  him,  as  a  set  of 
"demnition  savage  lambs."  I  was 
abused  in  good  company.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men who  were  present  at  the  discussion 
in  April,  1875,  must  remember  the  able 
and  eloquent  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Huddersfield  (Mr. 
Leatham)  against  the  Bill.  Well,  that 
hon.  Member  appears  to  have  come  under 
the  ban  of  those  terrible  women,  who,  at 
a  meeting  held  at  Huddersfield,  have 
represented  him  to  the  people  of  that 
town  as  a  silly,  feeble,  and  irrational 
creature.  The  hon.  Member  and  myself 
have  been  held  up  to  the  little  world  in 
which  these  women  live  as  culprits  com- 
pelled to  bend  their  backs  for  the  last 
12  months  under  the  well-directed  scourge 
of  fair  but  merciless  executioners.  I 
learn  this  and  a  great  amount  of  twaddle 
of  the  same  kind  from  The  TTomen^t 
Suffrage  Journal,  which  they  have  sent 
to  me.  It  is  a  work  published  in  Man- 
chester, edited  by  Lydia  Becker,  and 
published  at  an  ofKce  in  28,  Jackson's 
Eow,  Manchester,  where  may  be  obtained 
any  number  of  ready-written  Petitions 
in  favour  of  the  measure.  I  presume 
this  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the 
Petitions  are  identical.  They  are  as  like 
as  two  peas ;  in  fact,  they  all  come  from 
the  same  mint.  Now  I  have  read  this 
literature  with  much  attention,  and  I 
must  say  that  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  those  ladies  have  not  convinced  me  of 
two  things — first,  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
they  have  any  right  or  title  to  speak  of 
themselves  as  representing  the  sense  or 
intelligence  of  English  women;  and, 
secondly,  they  fail  to  show  me  that  this 
little  Bill  is  an  honest  attempt  to  give 
them  the  privileges  they  so  ostentatiously 
demand.  For  what  are  the  facts  ?  There 
are  in  this  country,  or  rather  there  have 
been,  a  number  of  associations  recently 
organized  in  this  country  for  the  attain- 
ment of  female  suffrage.  Those  societies 
call  themselves  national  societies,  and 
collect  subscriptions  from  people  who 
are  foolish  enough  to  give  them  money, 
for  nothing  in  this  country  can  be  done 
without  a  little  ready  cash.  Those 
people  have  agents  in  all  the  large  towns, 
who  tout  for  signatures  to  Petitions. 
The  societies  also  employ  persons  to 
itinerate  the  Provinces,  and  as  women- 


lecturers  attract  better  than  men,  at- 
tractive women  are  generally  employed. 
They  have  been  visiting  the  town  of 
Cambridge  recently,  and  some  of  my 
constituents  tell  me  that  there  have  been 
very  fascinating  women  there  lately, 
some  of  them  imcommonly  enticing. 
Now,  what  are  the  doctrines  which  these 
apostles  in  petticoats  disseminate  ?  They 
lecture  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
women,  they  proclaim  the  equality  of 
the  sexes,  and  they  lay  down  as  an  in- 
disputable dogma  that  woman  is  en- 
titled to  every  privilege  in  social,  civil, 
and  in  political  life  that  man  is  entitled 
to  enjoy.  They  declare  that  no  woman 
on  account  of  her  sex  should  be  debarred 
from  practising  or  following  any  trade 
or  profession  which  any  man  is  entitled 
to  foUow,  and  that  any  laws  which  re- 
strict them  should  be  at  once  abrogated. 
Now  that  is  an  intelligible  dogma,  and 
he  who  runs  can  read  it;  but  how  does 
this  Bill  meet  the  case  ?  It  ignores  the 
dogma  altogether;  it  deals  with  the 
firanchise  only,  and  so  far  as  women  are 
concerned,  it  deals  with  it  in  a  very 
fragmentary  manner.  Now  the  fran- 
chise, let  me  tell  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone  (Mr.  Forsyth), 
is  not  the  greatest  privilege  which  a  man 
can  enjoy.  In  the  profession  of  the  law 
a  man  can  attain  to  the  highest  position 
without  being  a  freeholder  or  enjoying 
the  franchise.  He  may  fill  lucrative 
offices  under  the  Crown,  and  yet  not  en- 
joy the  franchise.  I  represented  a  county 
for  10  years,  and  I  was  eligible  to  fill  any 
position  of  trust  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  might  have  thought  me  fit  to 
occupy.  Certainly,  they  never  gave  me 
any,  and  more's  the  pity,  but  I  never  had 
the  franchise,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
franchise  is  worth  one  shilling.  There 
are  upwards  of  30,000  electors  in  the 
borough  of  Marylebone,  and  I  would  ask 
how  many  of  those  does  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  suppose  would  remain 
on  the  register  if  2«.  6d.  was  charged 
every  year  as  a  registration  fee.  I  say 
that  I  think  one-half  would  be  struck 
off  to-morrow.  Women  who  conduct 
this  movement  ask  for  something  tan- 
gible and  something  elevating,  and  you 
fob  them  off  with  a  lodger  or  a  house- 
hold franchise,  that  not  one  of  them 
would  pay  2«.  a-year  to  preserve.  The 
Bill  in  reality  only  proposes  to  enfran- 
chise spinsters  and  widows;  and  if  a 
spinster  or   widow  duly  qualified  ob> 
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tains  the  franchise,  when  that  spinster 
marries,  and  that  widow  re-marries,  she 
would  become  a  Helot.  Does  this  Bill 
put  women  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 
men  ?  It  does  not.  .  A  man  does  not 
lose  the  franchise  when  he  weds — some 
men  come  under  petticoat  government, 
but  that  is  a  different  thing.  Frequently 
men  are  qualified  for  the  franchise 
through  property  brought  them  by 
their  wives.  By  this  Bill  the  woman 
will  lose  her  vote  on  her  marriage, 
and  the  husband  will  exercise  the 
privilege  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
woman,  through  the  protection  of  secret 
Ballot.  Therefore,  there  is  no  equality 
in  the  Bill  at  all.  And  why  is  this  to 
be  done  ?  Simply  because  by  the  com* 
mon  law  of  the  land  a  man  and  his  wife 
are  supposed  to  be  one  and  indivisible 
— they  are  supposed  to  be  one  flesh  and 
blood.  Everyone  knows  that  that  is  a 
legal  fiction ;  but  our  lawyers  are  partial 
to  fiction,  and  even  when  they  propose  to 
emancipate  womankind,  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  sweep  away  the  cobwebs 
of  the  common  law.  Small  as  the  Bill 
is,  and  adjured  as  we  are  not  to  travel 
beyond  the  four  comers  of  this  small  Bill, 
no  two  hon.  Members  look  upon  it  in  the 
same  light.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Halifax  (Mr.  Stansfeld), 
whom  I  do  not  see  now  in  his  place, 
asked  us  last  year  not  to  oppose  the  Bill, 
because  it  was  so  small  a  measure  and 
so  excellent  a  measure,  and  because  it 
was  the  logical  corollary  of  the  Bill  of 
1867 ;  but  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  says  it  is  a  huge 
Bill  of  reform  which  is  calculated  in  a 
short  period  to  bring  us  to  universal 
suffrage.  A  Bill  of  this  tendency  the 
hon.  Member  thinks  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  responsible  Government,  and 
not  in  those  of  a  private  Member,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  that  view  of  the  ques- 
tion .  Then  the  sponsor  for  this  measure, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone,  says  that  the  Bill  was  framed 
especially  to  exclude  married  women 
from  the  franchise,  and  he  stakes  his  pro- 
fessional reputation  that  the  Bill  as  now 
drawn  will  have  that  effect.  But  what  did 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
(Sir  Henry  James)  tell  us  last  year? 
He  said  that  under  the  Bill,  as  it  is  now 
worded,  any  married  woman  having  pro- 
perty settled  on  her  for  her  separate  use 
would  be  entitled  to  vote  in  a  county ; 
and  that  a  married  woman,  if  separated 

Mr.  Smollett 


&om  her  husband  by  a  legal  decree,  or 
by  mutual  arrangement, would  be  en- 
titled to  vote  in  a  town  or  borough,  if 
qualified  as  a  ratepayer  or  a  lodger. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Mary- 
lebone  defends  his  own  BiU.    He  says 
that  it  is  the  quintessence  of  sense,  and 
therefore  he  adheres  to  it;  but  if  the 
House  thinks   it  necessary  to  frame  a 
provision  to  exclude  married  women  from 
the  suffrage,  he  will  allow  it  to  be  in- 
serted.    But  if  the  Bill  is  amended  in 
that  way,  it  will  not  commend  itself  to 
my  judgment,  because  I  think  if  a  Bill 
is  to  be  passed  at  all,  we  ought  to  go  the 
whole    animal.    I    think  tib.e    married 
women  shotdd  as  a  rule  be  enfranchised, 
because  they  are  partners  for  Ufe,  with 
their  husbands,  in  their  property.     The 
husband,  upon  his  marriage,  promises  to 
endow  his  wife  with  all  his    worldly 
goods,  and  they  both  become  partners 
for  life  in  one  concern.    Surely  then,  a 
married  woman  would  be  much  more 
fitted  to  give  a  vote  for  the  good  of  the 
common    weal  than  her  daughters   or 
nieces,  because  spinsters,  and  I  submit 
that  such  a  distinction  would  be  ab- 
surd,  and    could    not    be    maintained. 
Last  year,  in  his  peroration,  the  hon. 
and   learned   Member  for  Maiylebone 
indulged    in    some    sad    vaticinations. 
He  said  he  did  not  anticipate  the  im- 
mediate outbreak  of  a  social  war,  but 
he    seemed    to    feel  that  if   this  BUI 
was  rejected,  a  great  convulsion  would 
befall  the  ooimtry.    Well,  the  Bill  was 
rejected,  and  on  Thursday,  the  8th  of 
April,   I  walked  into  the  CSty  to  see  if 
any  great  catastrophe  was  approaching. 
To  my  astonishment  and  surprise  I  found 
people  pursuing  their  business  avoca- 
tions as  usual,  tiiere  was  no  panic  on  the 
Stock    Exchange.      Betuming    to    the 
West  End,  I  found  ex-Ministers  of  State 
practising  on  the  bycicle,  I  saw  ladies 
amusing  themselves  in  bating  rinks; 
and  in  the  evening,  young  girls  laugh- 
ing and  chatting,  dancing  and  singing, 
as  if  nothing  wonderful  had  occurred. 
Very    shortly    afterwards,   the    strong- 
minded  women,  who  were  dejected  at 
the    rejection    of    the    BiU,    gathered 
strength  and  arranged  to  hold  an  in- 
dignation meeting  in  London,  in  ord« 
to  show  Parliament  the  absurdity  of  its 
conduct.    The  meeting  was  arrange  to 
come  off  on  Saturday,  the  29th  of  May, 
and  it  came  off.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Maiylebone  absented  him- 
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self  fitjm  that  meeting,  probably  be- 
cause he  thought  the  oonvulsion  which 
he  had  predicted  was  about  to  take 
place,  but  no  oonvulsion  did  take  place ; 
there  was  hardly  a  riot,  one  man  only,  a 
Captain  Jones,  was  hooted  down.  It 
seems  that  the  ladies  engaged  a  news- 
paper to  chronicle  their  proceedings — 
The  Observer — which  gave  a  verbatim 
report  of  their  meeting  on  the  30th. 
From  that  journal  I  learn  that  there 
were  present  on  the  platform  as  leaders 
of  this  new  sedition.  Miss  Lydia  Becker, 
Miss  Babb,  Miss  Biggs,  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Hoggan,  Miss  Mary  Beedy,  M.A.,  who 
hails  from  America,  Miss  Khoda  Oarrett, 
Mrs.  M'Laren,  of  Edinburgh,  and  Miss 
Isabella  Tod,  of  Belfast.  Now  I  do  not 
doubt  that  all  these  are  very  respectable, 
highly  reputable  people ;  but  when  we 
are  told  that  the  country  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  convulsed  by  this  question,  I  did 
expect  to  see  ladies  of  greater  social 
eminence  than  these  heading  the  move- 
ment. Ladies  of  fortune  and  distinction, 
who  have  made  their  names  famous  for 
works  of  benevolence  and  charity  in  this 
country,  on  that  occasion  at  all  events, 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  I 
shall  not  inflict  upon  or  weary  the  House 
by  reading  any  of  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  the  ladies  at  that  meeting.  The 
arguments  which  they  used  were  fair 
specimens  of  that  rhetoric  which  the 
learned  called  rigmarole.  Every  woman 
on  the  platform  who  spoke  praised  this 
little  bantling  of  a  Bill.  It  was  per- 
fection in  their  eyes,  and  they  declared 
that  anyone  who  looked  beyond  its 
four  comers  was  a  dolt  and  an  idiot. 
Having  so  expressed  themselves,  they 
at  once  rushed  into  gushing  ecstacies  as 
to  the  rights  of  women  and  the  equality 
of  the  sexes.  One  woman  cited  the  ex- 
ample of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  She 
was  described  as  a  woman  who  with  very 
slight  tuition  had  made  herself  com- 
petent to  perform  all  the  duties  con- 
nected with  her  situation — duties  of  the 
most  onerous  character,  and  ever  in- 
creasing in  intensity.  It  was  asked  if 
there  was  anything  in  the  blood  Boyal 
or  anything  in  the  purple  which  did  not 
appertain  to  the  people  at  large ;  and 
the  logical  inference  from  this  argument 
was,  that  a  woman  out  of  the  gutter 
should  be  entitled  to  hold  any  political 
office  in  the  State  if  she  was  qudified  to 
do  so.  A  lady  from*the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom  spoke  for  one  hour  upon  the 


pure  and  simple  right  of  women  to  be 
put  upon  an  exact  political  equality  with 
men.     She  demanded  that  that  should 
be  the  case,  and  said  that  the  women 
were  determined  to  have  it,  and  she 
gave  her  reasons  why  they  should  have 
it.    She  said  the  sex,  of  which  she  is  no 
doubt  an  ornament,   having  an  innate 
sense  of  all  that  was  womanly,  and  an 
innate  detestation  of  aU  that  was  mean 
and  base,  was  determined  to  stamp  out 
some  recent  legislation  which  was  an  in- 
dignity on   the   womanhood   of  Great 
Britain.    We  aU  know  the  legislation 
at  which  this  sarcasm  was  levelled.    It 
was  levelled  at   a   subject  which  the 
coarsest  men  would  rather  discuss  with 
closed  than  with  open  doors ;  but  strong- 
minded  women  revel  in  matters  of  this 
description — matters  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  decent  society  or  within  the  hearing  of 
a  modest  woman.     Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  wonderful  that  women  of 
culture,  and  women  of  gentleness  keep 
aloof  from  these  heroines  of  the  platform. 
They  do  so,  we  know,  and  they  some- 
times allow  their  sentiments  to  be  known 
through  the  Press.    A  day  or  two  after 
the  Bill  last  year  received  its  quietus  in 
this  House,  I  received  a  letter  which  I 
now  have  in  my  hand,  from  a  gentleman 
of  some  reputation  in  the  literary  world, 
Mr.  Samuel  Garter  Hall.    That  gentle- 
man has  written  and  published  a  memoir 
of  seven  or  eight  remarkable  women, 
and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Hall,  has  added  re- 
cently a  short  chapter  to  that  memoir, 
that  chapter  mainly  dealing  with  the 
BUI  which  is  the  outcome  of  this  agita- 
tion.   Mrs.  Hall  expresses  herself  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  the  BUI.     She 
speaks  of  the  parties  who  have  got  it  up 
as  foolish  brawlers.     She  speaks  of  the 
deep  regret  and    intense  sorrow  with 
which  she  sees  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment, and  says  that  it  may  in  the  end  be 
dangerous  to  society  and  perilous  to  the 
sex  itself.    In  consequence  she  begs  the 
Le^slature  of  the  country  to  reject  the 
claims  of  these    women,    because  she 
thinks  they  are  opposed  to  wisdom  and 
mercy  and  religion.    Mrs.  HaU  declares 
that  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of  a 
woman  to  compete  with  men   in   the 
various  out-door  avocations  of  life.    She 
says  it  always  has  been,  and  ever  should 
be,  the  controlling  impulse  of  woman  to 
make  herself  agreeable  to  man,  whether 
by  beauty,  gentleness,  forethought,  do- 
mestic cares,  home  virtues,  toU,  assist- 
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ance  in  hours  of  ease,  or  amid  the 
anxieties,  disappointments,  and  labours 
that  environ  life.  She  says  it  wiU  ever 
be  so,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
strong-minded  women,  who  describe 
as  humiliation  that  which  is  woman's 
glory,  and  should  be  her  boast.  Mrs. 
Hall  concludes,  and  I  will  conclude  also 
by  stating  that — 

"  Woman  as  she  is  now  mtoated  in  this  ootintry 
has  immense  power.  The  hand,"  she  saTS, 
"that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world;"  and 
she  adds  that,  "wicked  are  some  and  foolish  are 
all  who  strive  for  the  enactment  of  laws  which 
would  deprive  a  mother  of  her  first  and  greatest 
and  holiest  rights  in  order  to  try  a  wild  ex- 
periment by  which,  under  the  senseless  cry  of 
equality,  women  would  he  displaced  from  the 
position  in  which  Grod  has  placed  them,  from  the 
begiuninK  of  the  world,  tor  all  time,  and  for 
etMnity. 

Now,  these  are  the  words  of,  I  think,  a 
woman  of  culture  and  gentleness,  but 
we  never  hear  sentiments  of  that  kind 
coming  &om  the  Beedjs  and  the  Beckers 
of  this  worthless  agitation. 

Me.  FAWOETT:  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  to  me  to  have  to  reply  to  such  a 
speech  as  that  we  have  just  heard;  but  I 
am  sure  that  the  House,  which  is  always 
generous  to  a  losing  case,  will  allow  me 
to  say  a  few  words.  I  think  that  many 
hon.  Members  will  rejoice  in  one  thing 
that  I  am  about  to  say,  and  that  is  that 
I  shall  not  condescend  to  make  any 
lengthened  reply  to  the  speech  we  have 

i'ust  listened  to.  The  course  which  the 
Lon.  Member  has  adopted  is  a  very 
unusual  one,  and  I  will  do  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  the  justice  of  assuming  that 
it  is  equally  distasteful  to  them  as  it  is 
to  the  supporters  of  the  measure — 
namely,  that  of  reading  out  a  list  of 
names  of  some  ladies  who  attended  a 
certain  meeting.  Among  those  names 
was  that  of  the  sister  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Members  of  this  House. 
I  refer  to  the  sister  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  John  Bright),  and  the  wife  of  ano- 
ther highly-respected  Gentleman,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
M'Laren).  The  hon.  Member  had  the 
effrontery  to  take  a  course  without  a 
precedent  in  this  House,  and  to  say  that 
these  ladies  and  others  of  equal  taste 
and  refinement  revelled  in  prurient 
matters.  Now,  I  wish  in  the  most  dis- 
tinct manner  possible  to  tell  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  that  he  never 
committed  a  greater  mistake.    I  have 

Mr.  Smollett 


resided  for  20  years  of  my  life  in  the 
borough  which  he  represents.  I  am,  or 
shall  be  within  a  few  weeks  of  this  time, 
one  of  his  constituents.  I  know  many  men 
in  that  constituency  who  are  utterly  and 
entirely  opposed  to  me  in  politics ;  but 
although  they  are  opposed  to  me,  I  know 
their  tastes  and  sentiments  sufficiently 
well  to  assure  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  that,  although  they  may 
differ  from  me  in  politics,  they  wiU 
never  forget  or  forgive  the  speech  which 
he  has  made  in  this  House  this  afternoon. 
He  shall  not  with  impunity  cast  these 
vile  aspersions  on  the  wives  and  sisters 
and  relations  of  hon.  Members  of  this 
House — ladies  against  whose  character 
there  has  never  been  a  word  of  suspi- 
cion, and  ladies  of  whose  friendship  any 
man,  who  knows  them,  on  whatever  side 
of  the  House  he  may  sit,  must  feel  proud! 
And  now,  with  this  remark,  let  me  only 
make  this  further  reply  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge,  and  then  for  the 
present  I  have  done  with  him.  He  says  the 
ladies  who  take  an  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion do  not  represent  the  sense  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  women  of  this  country. 
I  am  not  going  to  do  the  women  of  this 
country  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  is  the  re- 
presentative of  their  sense  and  intelli- 
gence or,  let  me  add,  of  the  good  taste 
of  the  women  of  the  country.  He  says 
his  speech  has  been  objected  to.  Now 
neither  his  arguments  nor  his  speech 
have  been  objected  to.  But  what  was 
felt,  and  not  simply  felt  by  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but  by  others— 
we  who  are  in  favour  of  it  do  not  object 
to  arguments  which  are  not  insulting  to 
persons — was,  that  the  tone  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  was  most  objection- 
able. The  speech  which  he  has  delivered 
to-day  win,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  similarly 
objected  to.  I  will  now  pass  on,  as  briefly 
as  I  possibly  can,  to  consider  some  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  by 
hon.  Members  against  the  Bill.  It  seems 
to  me,  as  has  been  previously  said,  that 
the  Bill  has  not  been  argued  against, 
but  that  the  only  thing  which  has  been 
argued  against  is  something  that  the 
Bill  is  supposed  to  portend,  and  which, 
in  my  opmion,  is  not  likely  to  happen. 
Let  me  take  the  speech  of  tiie  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Huddersfield 
(Mr.  Leatham).  What  does  that  speech 
amount  to?  The  hon.  Member's  most 
effective  point  was  the  quotation  of  a 
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wild  rhapsody  from  some  American  ladj. 
When  he  m^es  his  next  speech  for  the 
extension  of  household  sum-age  to  agri- 
cultural labourers,  would  not  he  think 
me  unfair  if  I  came  down  to  the  House 
and  said — "  What  does  this  proposal  for 
household  suffiage  mean  ? — if  it  is  car- 
ried, one-half  of  the  male  population  wiU. 
remain  without  the  franchise,"  and  if  I 
were  to  terrify  the  House  by  quoting 
some  wild  declaration  made  by  some 
person,  for  instance,  M.  Victor  Hugo,  in 
favour  of  manhood  suffrage  ?  He  would 
at  once  say  that  that  argument  was  un- 
fair, and  that  it  was  unfair  not  to  discuss 
the  Bill  before  the  House,  but  to  go 
abroad  and  discuss  something  which  we 
have  no  right  to  say  the  Bill  portends, 
and  which  it  must  inevitably  lead  to. 
There  never  has  been  a  Bill  brought 
forward  in  this  House  for  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  that  has  not  always 
been  met  in  this  way  by  its  oppo- 
nents. The  £10  franchise  was  objected 
to  because  it  would  lead  to  house- 
hold suffrage.  Household  sufirage  was 
opposed  because  it  would  lead  to  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  just  in  the  same 
way  because  we  propose  that  sex  should 
not  be  a  disqualification  to  the  franchise, 
the  same  argument  is  used,  that  it  would 
inevitably  lead  to  the  enfranchisement 
of  married  women.  Now,  I  think  it  is 
of  great  importance  that  this  question 
should  not  be  discussed  upon  any  ab- 
stract principles,  and,  for  my  part,  I  will 
say  nothing  of  the  political  rights  of 
women,  their  political  equality,  or  make 
any  comparison  between  their  intellectual 
power  and  that  of  men.  My  purpose  is 
a  much  more  simple  and  a  much  more 
practical  one,  and  I  put  this  simple  and 
serious  question  to  the  House — "  When 
the  municipal  franchise  was  carried  for 
women,  why  was  it  carried?"  It  was 
carried  because  it  was  thought  imfair 
that  if  women  were  ratepayers  and  pos- 
sessed the  qualifications  for  the  exercise 
of  a  vote  that  they  should  be  excluded 
simply  because  they  were  women.  The 
educational  franchise  was  also  suggested, 
not  because  men  and  women  were  edu- 
cationally equal,  but  because  it  was  felt 
that  it  was  unfair  to  say  that  women 
Trho  were  ratepayers  should  not  exercise 
the  same  privileges  as  men.  It  is  said 
that  the  granting  of  the  political  fran- 
chise to  women  who  were  ratepayers 
-would  inevitably  lead  to  the  enfranchise- 
znent  of  married  women.  I  do  not  know 


why  it  is  not  in  a  similar  way  said  that 
the  granting  of  the  educational  and 
municipal  franchise  to  women  would 
lead  to  the  conferring  of  it  upon  married 
women.  The  municipal  franchise  has 
been  in  existence  for  years.  No  one  has 
ever  proposed  to  repeal  it,  and  not  a 
single  word  has  ever  oeen  said  in  favour 
of  extending  it  to  married  women.  I 
altogether  deny  what  the  hon.  Member 
for  Huddersfield  said,  that  that  Bill  was 
slipped  through  the  House.  I  remember 
the  occasion  on  which  it  was  brought 
forward.  It  was  very  carefully  discussed, 
not  only  here,  but  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  it  was  ably  defended  by  Lord 
Cairns,  and  on  the  distinct  ground  that 
it  was  unfair  to  deprive  a  woman  who 
was  a  ratepayer  of  the  right  to  exercise 
the  same  power  which  was  exercised  by 
a  ratepayer  who  was  a  man.  Lord  Cairns 
was  not  in  the  least  de^ee  affected  by 
the  argument  that  if  Pariiament  enfran- 
chised women  who  were  not  married,  they 
would  have  to  enfranchise  those  women 
who  happened  to  be  married.  He  simply 
dealt  with  the  question  as  it  presented 
itself  in  a  practical  form,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
de^t  with  on  the  present  occasion.  If 
it  is  unjust  to  deprive  a  woman  who  is  a 
ratepayer  of  the  municipal  franchise, 
how  can  it  be  right  to  deprive  a  woman 
who  is  a  payer  of  taxes  and  who  pos- 
sesses every  other  qualification  of  the 
right  to  exercise  political  power?  The 
argument  which  produced  the  most  effect 
was  this,  if  you  admit  women  to  the 
.franchise  you  must  admit  women  to  seats 
in  this  House.  Now  the  franchise  has 
been  extended  over  and  over  again  to 
people  who  cannot  be  admitted  into  this 
House.  Even  in  the  last  Parliament  it 
was  extended  to  people  in  the  Civil 
Service.  No  one  can  suppose  that  they 
can  ever  be  admitted  to  seats  in  this 
House,  even  if  they  were  elected.  I  may 
take  a  stronger  case,  the  case  of  the 
clergy.  Not  only  are  they  represented 
but  they  are  exceptionally  represented, 
because  not  only  do  they  exercise  as 
electors  great  political  influence  in  the 
places  in  which  they  may  happen  to 
reside,  but  so  anxious  does  the  House 
seem  to  be  to  represent  that  class,  who 
be  it  remembered  cannot  hold  a  seat  in 
this  House,  that  we  have  actually  alloca- 
ted four  Members  to  the  clergy,  for  the 
Members  for  the  Universities  of  England 
are  as  much  the  Bepresentatives  of  the 
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clergy  as  Members  elected  bj  the  Inns 
of  Court  would  be  the  Bepresentatives 
of  the  legal  profession.  Everyone  knows 
that  if  the  clergy  of  the  Universities 
wish  a  particular  man  to  be  their  Bepre- 
sentative  they  are  certain  to  secure  him ; 
and  if  the  clergy  went  against  a  man 
that  man  knew  that  he  had  no  chance  of 
a  seat  in  this  House ;  and  if  the  clergy 
bring  forward  a  man  and  support  him 
that  man  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
clergy  would  be  sure  to  secure  his  elec- 
tion, whatever  laymen  might  say  to  the 
contrary.  We  have  here  two  parallel 
cases,  that  of  the  clergy  and  that  of  the 
voters  in  the  Civil  Service,  to  show  that 
it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  class  to  enjoy 
the  political  franchise  without  having 
any  right  or  any  permission  g^ven  them 
to  obtain  seats  in  this  House.  But  then 
there  is  the  practical  question — what 
good  will  women  get  from  being  enfran- 
chised? Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
really  raises  the  question — what  is  the 
g^d  of  representative  institutions  at  all  ? 
If  the  interests  of  a  class  can  be  looked 
after  by  a  delegacy,  why  should  any 
class — why  should  the  working  men, 
the  farmers,  the  shipowners,  or  any  other 
section  of  the  community,  be  repre- 
sented ?  Why  should  not  you  leave  it 
to  the  general  sense  of  justice  and  good 
faith  ?  But  I  remember  what  again  and 
again  has  been  said  in  this  House  on 
this  subject.  I  remember  the  words 
spoken  with  the  great  experience  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  Forster)  last  year,  when  he 
made  that  memorable  speech  in  the 
defence  of  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise to  agricultural  labourers.  He 
said — 

"  That  experience  had  convinced  him  that  the 
interests  of  a  clasB  were  never  certain  to  be 
attended  to  unless  that  class  were  distinctly  re- 
presented, and  had  the  chance  of  exercising 
political  power." 

The  experience  of  this  House  represents 
what  is  far  better  than  theory ;  and,  if 
the  House  will  bear  with  me  for  one  or 
two  minutes,  I  will  from  a  great  number 
of  examples  select  one  or  two  in  which 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  only  of  the 
first  importance  to  women  themselves, 
but  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
country  at  large  that  they  should  have 
the  chance  of  being  represented  in  this 
House.  Every  one  admits  the  import- 
ance now  of  giving  to  women  the  best 
education  that  they  possibly  can  enjoy. 

Mr.  FawctU 


If  this  is  the  case,  should  not  the  women 
of  this  country  have  some  power  in  de- 
ciding to  what  extent  the  vast  ednoa- 
tional  endowments  possessed  by  tiliia 
country  should  be  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  women.  Then,  again,  in  this 
House  we  constantly  have  industrial 
legislation  protecting  women.  Not  long 
ago  we  discussed  a  BUI  for  limiting  the 
hours  of  labour  of  women ;  and  in  the 
course  of  that  discussion  the  influence 
and  feelings  of  women  were  again  and 
again  referred  to.  When  you  have  to 
appeal  to  the  opinions,  the  wishes,  and 
the  sentiments  of  a  class  to  influence 
your  legislation,  the  only  direct,  and  the 
only  certain,  and  the  most  constitutional 
appeal  is  the  appeal  to  the  influence 
they  exercise  upon  that  question.  There 
is  only  one  other  question  to  which  I 
wm  refer.  I  know  that  the  ai^^ument  a 
not  advanced  even  in  this  House ;  hot 
I  believe  there  is  a  consideration  which 
has  indirectly  produced  a  great  impres- 
sion amongst  men  who  hold  the  same 
political  opmions  as  I  do  with  regard  to 
this  question.  I  know  that  many  per- 
sons who  consider  themselves  extreme 
Liberals,  and  who  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Church  will  be  diaestob- 
lished,  dislike  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  because  they  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  women  who  will  be  ea- 
franchised  would  support  the  continuance 
of  the  Church  as  a  State  institution. 
Now,  I  am  as  much  in  favour  of  dises- 
tablishment as  any  man  in  this  House ; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  say  what  will  be  the  effectof 
the  vote  of  women  in  England,  if  thej 
were  enfranchised,  on  this  question.  But 
this  I  do  feel,  that  if  I  could  know  he- 
forehand,  anxious  as  I  am  for  disestab- 
lishment, that  out  of  every  five  women 
who  would  be  enfranchised  four  would 
vote  on  this  question  diametrically  op- 
posite to  the  opinions  I  hold,  it  wouM 
all  the  more  convince  me  that  it  was  not 
only  unwise,  but  I  would  say  unjust  to 
attempt  to  disestablish  the  Church.  If 
the  women  of  England  are  opposed  to 
it,  their  opinions  ought  to  be  considered, 
for  surely  their  spiritual  welfare  and 
their  spirituid  concerns  are  quite  as  im- 
portant as  those  of  the  men  in  this 
House.  And  now  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  in  this  House  about  the  feeling  of 
the  woipen  of  En^and  on  this  question. 
I  am  not  going  to  presume  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  women  of  England.    I 
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knoTT  that  many  women  are  opposed  to 
tliis  Bill.  But  I  also  know  that  manj 
thoueands  of  women,  whose  opinions  are 
well  entitled  to  consideration  and  re- 
spect, eagerly  look  forward  to  it.  Women 
look  forward  to  it  with  the  best  and  most 
proper  of  all  motives.  Women  who  are 
actuated  by  no  desire  to  leave  their 
homes,  women  wlio  are  second  to  none 
in  their  interest  and  devotion  to  their 
children,  these  women  look  forward  to 
the  passing  of  this  Bill  not  from  any 
selfish  or  improper  motives,  not  from 
any  love  of  display,  but  because  they 
think  it  will'  improve  the  welfare  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  and  add  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  coimtry.  But 
in  mese  debates,  and  in  other  debates, 
there  is  a  matter  raised  against  which  a 
word  of  protest  ought  to  be  utterpd.  I 
have  been  told  by  those  who  respect  the 
Constitution  of  this  country,  that  there 
is  no  more  sacred  right  than  the  right  of 
Petition.  But  no  sooner  now  does  any 
clsMS  exercise  this  ancient  and  this  con- 
stitutional privilege,  than  contempt  and 
ridicule  are  thrown  upon  it.  If  they 
do  not  petition,  it  is  said — "Oh,  they 
don't  care  anything  about  it."  Now 
supposing  not  a  single  woman  had  pe- 
titioned, what  would  have  been  said 
about  the  proposal  ?  What  has  been  said 
about  the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill  ?  "  There 
has  been  no  feeling  against  this  Bill," 
because  they  said — "There  have  been 
few  Petitions  presented  against  it." 
Directly  the  women  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject  petition,  they  are  ridi- 
culed. Not  the  lightest  doubt  has  been 
thrown  upon  any  of  those  Petitions. 
These  Petitions  are  somewhat  different 
from  those  Protestant  emanations  which 
have  been  presented  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Newdegate).  Everyone  of 
these  Petitions  is  genuine.  Ten  times 
more  Petitions  have  been  presented  in 
favour  of  this  Bill  this  Session  than  in 
favour  of  or  against  any  other  proposal 
in  this  House,  and  why  should  the  hon. 
Gentleman — forgetting  apparently  his 
notable  Protestant  Petitions  —  attempt 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  them  ?  [Mr. 
NswDEQATE  said,  he  must  deny  having 
rooken  a  word  in  disrespect  of  the  Pe- 
titions presented  in  favour  of  the  Bill.] 
The  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Smollett),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hudderraeld  (Mr.  Leatham),  and  I 
think  every  single  person  who  has  op- 


posed this  BiU,  has  referred  to  these 
Petitions,  and  attempted  to  cast  doubt 
and  ridicule  upon  them  ;  and  I  think  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  the  genuineness 
of  not  one  of  these  Petitions  has  been 
disproved,  and  it  iU  becomes  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  discourage  or  speak  in  a  disap- 
proving tone  of  this  constitutional  way 
of  people  outside  expressing  their  wishes. 
And  now,  in  conclusion,  I  nave  only  one 
Airther  remark  to  make.  A  month  ag^ 
I  listened  to  a  speech — a  speech  such  as 
we  only  hear  from  one  hon.  Member  in 
this  House.  It  was  a  speech  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Memoer  for  Birming- 
ham (Mr.  John  Bright),  who  eloquently 
pleaded  for  the  enfranchisement  of  Irish 
householders — "  even  though  the  house- 
holder live  in  a  house  rated  at  only  £1 
per  year."  I  looked  over  that  speech 
last  night ;  and  as  I  heard  it,  and  as  I 
read  it  again,  I  thought  to  myself — "I 
wish  the  Forms  of  this  House  would 
allow  me  to  repeat  that  speech,  substi- 
tuting in  every  sentence  where  the  words 
'Irish  householders'  appear  the  words 
'  women  householders ; '  "  for  it  would 
be  an  infinitely  more  powerful  argument 
in  support  of  this  Bill  than  anything 
I  could  say,  or  anything  that  is  likely  to 
be  said  in  tiiis  House.  But  perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
again  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  some  words  with  which  he  closed  his 
memorable  speech  on  that  occasion.  He 
said — 

"It  remains  to  be  true — ^though  all  the 
officials  in  the  world  think  it  worth  while  to 
call  it  in  question — it  remains  to  be  true  that 
justice  done  by  the  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment to  any  portion  of  the  population,  be  it 
most  remote,  be  it  the  most  abject,  still  that 
measure  of  justice  is  never  lost.  It  is  compen- 
sated to  the  power  that  grants  it,  be  it  Monarch 
or  be  it  Parliament,  by  greater  affection,  greater 
and  firmer  allegiance  to  the  law  and  by  the 
growth  of  all  t^ose  qualities  and  virtues  by 
which  a  great  and  durable  nation  is  dia- 
tinguished." 

Well,  with  these  few  remarks  I  wiU 
conclude  what  I  have  to  say  in  favour 
of  this  Bill.  I  can  add  nothing  to  what 
my  right  hon.  Friend  has  said,  and  I 
wiU  only  say  this  much — that  I  believe 
whenever  you  en&anchise  a  class,  the 
first  result  of  that  enfranchisement  is  to 
make  those  who  are  enfranchised  take  a 
keener  and  a  deeper  interest  in  aU  that 
concerns  the  public  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. It  does  not  draw  them  from  their 
homes,  it  does  not  draw  them  &om  their 
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shops,  it  does  not  draw  them  from  their ' 
daily  labour ;  but  I  believe  that  all  ex- 
perience will  show  that  those  who  are 
the  best  workmen,  those  who  are  the  best 
traders,  and  those  who  are  the  best  mer- 
chants are  those  who  are  the  best  citi- 
zens ;  and  I  believe  this  will  hold  equally 
true  when  that  day  shall  .arrive  when 
women  who  are  ratepayers  shall  be  en- 
franchised. 

Me.  CHAPLIN :  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing that  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  House 
for  again  stating  my  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, after  having  made  a  speech  on  this 
question  last  Session.  But  this  is  a  mat- 
ter on  which  I  hold  so  strong  an  opinion 
that  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  asking 
to  be  permitted  to  make  few  remarks. 
Now  I  have  carefully  listened  to  the 
whole  of  the  speeches  which  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  but  so 
far  I  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  South  "Wiltshire  ^Viscount 
Folkestone),  who  moved  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill,  with  an  able,  manly,  and 
straightforward  speech,  as  to  confess 
that  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  new 
reason  has  been  adduced,  or  one  single 
new  argument  used  in  support  of  this 
measure  which  has  not  already  been 
used  and  been  answered  before.  Nor  is 
this  much  to  be  wondered  at  when  we 
remember  how  fully  and  how  often  this 
question  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated 
debates  in  this  House ;  and  I  trust  that 
I  shall  be  excused  entering  agidn  into 
the  details  of  this  much-vexed  question, 
which  have  been  so  frequently  discussed 
in  this  House  before.  Now,  we  have 
been  often  told,  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Marylebone  (Mr.  Forsyth) 
has  again  spoken  of  the  necessity  which 
has  arisen  for  this  legislation,  owing  to 
the  g^oss  inequalities  in  the  laws  as  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  women ;  and  he 
has  cited  numerous  instances  to  show 
how  hardly  some  of  them  press  upon 
women.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
has  referred  to  the  marriage  laws,  the 
laws  of  settlement,  the  laws  relating  to 
married  women,  <heir  property,  and  to 
the  position  of  the  children,  and  he  has 
also  called  attention  to  the  g^evous  and 
unfair  burden  of  taxes  which  are  placed 
upon  women,  and  he  concluded  by  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  hardships  of  women 
in  connection  with  painting,  and  he 
stated  that  women  were  not  allowed  to 
use  a  rest  for  their  arms,  while  men  en- 
joyed that  privilege.     So  far  as  the  last 
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of  these  allegations  is  concerned,  it  struck 
me  that  this  was  rather  an  argument 
against  the  tyranny  of  trades  unions, 
than  an  argument  in  favour  of  women's 
suffrage.  But  with  regard  to  the  rest, 
when  the  hon.  and  learned  C^ntleman 
referred  to  it  as  being  owing  entirely  to 
their  not  being  represented  in  this  House, 
I  deny  that  statement  entirely,  and  I 
believe  that  a  charge  more  unfounded 
has  never  been  made — and  out  of  his 
own  mouth  I  will  cdnvict  him.  On  whose 
behalf  have  these  numerous  and  excel- 
lent speeches  been  made  to-night?  Why, 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Oen- 
tleman  himself,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Jacob  Bright),  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  eat 
down  (Mr.  Faweett),  are  still  ringing  in 
my  ears,  and  the  eloquent  words  and  the 
language  from  these  hon.  Gentlemen 
show  that  they  were  imconsciously  re- 
presenting the  strongest  possible  and  the 
most  complete  refutation  of  their  own 
case  by  those  speeches  which  they  so 
ably  delivered  in  support  of  the  rights  of 
a  sex,  and  a  cause  which  has  found  aach 
devoted  and  enthusiastic  supporters. 
But  if  statements  like  these  are  in  reality 
true;  if  our  laws  in  reality  press  so 
hardly  upon  them;  if  women  really 
suffer  injustice  in  so  many  cases  as  is 
alleged,  how  is  it  that  the  vast  majority 
of  them  are  silent  upon  it  ?  and  what  has 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  been  about 
all  this  time  ?  How  is  it  that  he  has 
done  so  little  or  nothing  to  deal  with,  or 
even  attempt  to  remove  them  ?  I  will 
guarantee  that,  if  his  assertions  are  ac- 
curate, and  he  will  himself  undertake  to 
deal  with  the  various  causes  of  gjrievance 
of  which  he  complains,  he  wiU  meet  with 
the  hearty  support  of  many  of  those  who, 
like  myself,  are  his  determined  oppo- 
nents to-night.  But  apart  altogether 
from  the  necessity  for  this  legislation, 
our  attention  has  been  directed  again  to 
some  other  claims,  which,  it  is  said, 
women  possess  to  the  franchise.  We  are 
reminded  that  women  pay  rates,  that  they 
already  enjoy  the  mimicipal  vote,  that 
they  may  be  elected  as  Guardians  and 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  that  they  already 
vote  for  and  sit  upon  school  boards,  that 
there  are  Peeresses  in  their  own  rights, 
and  further,  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
has  told  us  to-night,  that  women  are 
often  farmers,  graziers,  and  shopkeepen 
besides.  Now,  with  regard  to  what 
has  been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
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Member  of  'women  being  farmers,  or 
rather  of  their  being  turned  out  of  their 
farms  because  landlords  desired  the  votes 
of  men,  I  must  saj  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member's  experience  is  the  re- 
verse of  mj  own ;  and  even  if  it  was  the 
case  in  former  days  the  necessity  for 
such  conduct — which  I  can  term  as 
nothing  but  harsh — has  been  removed 
altogether  by  the  Ballot;  but  with  re- 

fard  to  the  rest  of  the  arguments  which 
have  named,  I  am  prepared  at  once  to 
admit  that  so  far  as  theory  goes  they 
are  conclusive  in  favour  of  your  proposal, 
and  I  am  aware  of  no  valid  reason  which 
can  be  adduced  upon  these  grounds  why 
women  should  not  have  votes  in  the 
same  way  as  men.  But  then,  happily, 
in  this  country  we  are  not  governed  by 
theory;  and  if  this  question  is  to  be 
treated  no  longer  as  simply  a  matter  of 
ridicule — a  species  of  treatment  with 
which  it  almost  universally,  and  not  al- 
together unnaturally,  met  with,  as  I 
think,  in  the  first  instance,  and  we  are 
to  discuss  it  in  earnest ;  we  are  bound 
to  consider,  with  all  the  attention  in  our 
power,  the  various  practical  difficulties 
with  which  we  are  confronted  the 
moment  we  really  propose  to  confer  the 
franchise  on  women.  One  of  the  very 
first,  and  by  no  means  the  least,  of  these 
questions  is,  do  you  intend,  under  your 
Bill,  that  women  possessing  the  requisite 
property  qualification  shall  be  put  on  an 
equal  political  footing  with  men ;  or  do 
you  intend  under  your  Bill  that  some 
disabilities  shall  still  rest  upon  women, 
although  its  object  professedly  is  to  re- 
move them  ?  If  their  political  footing  is 
to  be  one  of  perfect  equality,  then  I  can 
quite  understand  your  position,  because 
it  is  a  consistent  position,  although  I 
must  say  I  think  that  you  will  not  ob- 
tain much  support  for  your  views ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  still  to  be 
some  distinction  between  them,  then  I 
must  ask  you  what  is  to  be  that  distinc- 
tion? How  and  where  are  you  going 
to  make  it  ?  And  when  you  have  made 
it,  after  giving  them  votes  and  placing 
all  the  power  of  a  minority — a  power 
of  which  we  have  frequently  witnessed 
the  influence  —  in  their  own  hands, 
how  are  you  going  to  keep  it?  Why, 
how  often  have  we  been  told  by  our 
opponents  that  we  have  no  right  to 
draw  the  line  where  we  do  now,  and 
to  say  as  we  do  to  women  already 
possessing   these    numerous    qualifica- 


tions, it  is  true  that  you  pay  rates,  it  is 
true  that  you  have  uie  municipal  vote, 
and  that  you  already  do  this  that  and 
the  other ;  but  nevertheless  there  is  the 
line  of  distinction — "  thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  further."  If  that  argument 
was  good  for  anything  now,  or  good  for 
anything  then,  surely  it  would  apply  as 
strongly  as  ever  and  with  still  greater 
force  when  you  have  made  these  greater 
concessions,  because  by  that  very  fact 
you  will  have  admitted  its  force  and 
validity  now,  and  if  that  be  so  you 
cannot  deny  that  we  are  brought  at  once 
face  to  face  with  the  question,  not  only 
of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  fran- 
chise, but  to  Parliament  also.  Again, 
let  me  ask  what  will  be  the  position  of 
married  women  under  this  Bill  ?  Either 
you  give  a  vote  to  married  women  or 
you  do  not.  If  you  do,  one  of  two  things 
will  happen.  Either  the  vote  will  be 
simply  a  duplicate  vote  for  the  husband, 
or  it  will  be  an  element  of  perpetual 
family  discord,  the  last  thing  which  I 
suppose  you  wish  to  arise.  But  if  you 
do  not,  your  position  is  infinitely  worse. 
You  will  be  going  to  give  to  the  mistress 
— it  is  painful  U>  say  this,  but  the  fault 
rests  with  those  who  introduced  the 
measure — that  which  you  will  not  confer 
on  the  wife;  and  to  make  that  which 
you  describe  as  a  boon  and  as  a  privilege 
which  all  women  wish  to  enjoy  so  far  as 
the  virtuous  mothers  and  wives  are  con- 
cerned, a  premium  not  upon  virtue  but 
upon  vice.  Talk  of  anomalies  in  the 
law  as  it  exists  now,  but  what.  Sir,  are 
they  to  be  compared  with  the  new  and 
monstrous  anomalies  which  you  are 
g^ing  to  create  by  the  Bill  ?  I  wish  for 
a  moment  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  matter  which  I  do  not  re- 
member that  I  have  heard  mentioned 
before.  There  is  one  class  of  women 
who  appear  to  be  overlooked  altoge- 
ther under  this  Bill.  What  will  be 
the  position  of  Peeresses  in  their 
own  rights,  if  this  Bill  becomes  law  ? 
Clearly  they  cannot  have  votes,  be- 
cause you  can  scarcely  confer  upon 
them  that  which  you  withhold  from 
the  Peers.  How  then  are  they  to  be 
represented  ?  There  is  only  one  other 
mode  of  which  I  am  aware — namely, 
that  they  should  sit  in  that  House  them- 
selves, and  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
you  appear  to  me  to  be  placed  in  this 
dilemma,  that  either  you  must  acknow- 
ledge this  principle  as  part  of  the  Bill — 
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''  That  it  is  fitting  and  right  that  women 
themselves  should  be  Members  of  Par- 
liament ;"  or  you  will  exclude  from  the 
pale  of  your  legislation  those  women  who 
of  all  others  I  should  have  thought,  if 
any,  ought  to  enjoy  it.    These  are  some 
of  the  practical  difficulties  which  occur 
to  my  mind  in  connection  with  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  anxious  that  the  House 
should  seriously  consider  them,  because 
both  in  and  out  of  this  House,  although 
they  have  been  raised  before,  they  have 
never  been  met,  but  have  always  been 
evaded  by  our  opponents,      lie  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  has 
referred  to  the  disabilities  of  clergymen 
and  civil  servants ;  and  went  on  to  say 
that  they  nevertheless  had  influence  in 
the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman's  parallel  is  not 
correct.    Clergymen  are  not  prevented 
from  sitting  in  Parliament  because  they 
are  men,  it  is  because  of  the  office  that 
they  hold ;  while  women  are  prevented 
from  voting  simply  because  they  are 
women.    The  idea  is  not  so  ridiculous  as 
some  people  imagine.    To  my  mind  it 
will  not  be  so  difficult  to  imagine  a  state 
of  things  as  having  women  sitting  in 
Parliament.    Tou  have  at  once  a  woman 
party  and  women  questions  in  every 
constituency;   a   candidate    then   must 
have  women  sitting  on  his  committee 
and  acting  as  agents ;  and  in  the  case  of 
a  closely-contested  election,  in  order  to 
conciliate  the  women  party,  the  candi- 
date would  be  accompanied  to  the  hus- 
tings by  a  woman,  who  would  deliver  a 
fervid  oration  on  the  rights  of  women 
and  dilate  on  the  wickedness  of  men  in 
general.    And  so  the  distinction  and  the 
difference  by  these  means  would  become 
small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less. 
We  live,  however,  in  the  days  of  pro- 
gress;   and  there  is  one  man,   at  all 
events,  in  this  House,  whose  views  have 
advanced  in  this  direction.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Dixon), 
who  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions  and 
the  manliness  to  avow  them,  in  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings in  support  of  female  suffrage,  stated 
that   "he  saw  no  reason  why  women 
shotdd  not  be  admitted  into  this  House." 
I  am  not  g^ing  to  discuss  the  wisdom  or 
policy  of  that  proposal.     It  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  do  so,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  be  met  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.     But  I  agree 
with  him  so  tax,  that  sooner  or  later,  if 
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this  Bill  were  to  become  law,  that  is 
what  we  shall  come  to.  Before  Bitting 
down  I  would  just  ask  by  whom  is  this 
Bill  asked  for  r  Do  not  teU  me  that  the 
women  of  England  or  anything  like  a 
majority  of  them  are  in  favour  of  this 
Bill,  or  really  desire  it.  You  may  depend 
upon  this,  that  wherever  the  women,  or 
a  majority  of  the  women,  desire  it,  that 
no  power  on  earth  wUl  prevent  their 
obtaining  it.  This  movement  is  the 
result  of  agitation  which  has  become  bo 
common  in  these  days,  and  which  is 
carefully  fostered  by  all  the  varions 
paraphernalia  used  upon  these  occa- 
sions. They  have  a  journal  and  a  secre- 
tary, funds,  and  and  an  organized  asso- 
ciation. But  I  say  that,  in  spite  of  it 
all,  it  is  a  sham  and  an  unreal  agitation, 
manufactured  to  order,  and  which  may 
easily  be  traced  to  nothing  but  a  bustling 
clique  of  masculine  women  and  feminine 
men,  who  have  devoted  their  enerpee 
to  the  support  of  this  cause.  We  were 
told  a  few  nights  ago,  on  a  remarkable 
occasion,  that  the  opinion  of  the  country 
may  be  gathered  from  the  letter  bag. 
Well,  since  I  moved  the  rejection  of  this 
measure  last  year,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  letters  from  ladies  totally  unknown 
to  me,  entreating  me  to  do  everything 
to  cause  the  rejection  of  this  measure; 
and  it  is  because  I  firmly  believe  it  ii 
not  in  the  interests  of  women,  but  thst 
if  we  pass  this  measure  at  the  call  of  a 
reckless  sisterhood  we  shall  be  inflicting 
injury  upon  them  in  after  times,  that  I 
call  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
ject, by  an  overwhelming  majority,  this 
mischievous  and  idle  measure. 

Sir  EGBERT  AN8TETJTHEE:  TSi. 
Speaker,  for  one  reason  I  am  perfectly 
glad  to  follow  one  whose  speech,  aa 
might  well  be  expected  from  him,  was 
free  from  the  gross  coarseness  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  represents  Cambridge 
(Mr.  Smollett),  and  also  free  from  the 
bad  taste  which  characterized  a  speech 
made  in  the  early  part  of  this  afternoon 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Huddersfield 
(Mr.  Leatham).  I  can  have  no  fsnlt  to 
find  with  the  way  in  which  my  hon. 
Friend  has  handled  his  subject.  But  I 
observed  at  the  outset  he  stated  thst 
many  of  the  arguments  in  support  of 
this  Bill  had  been  repeated  many  times, 
and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  meet  them 
with  arguments  in  reply.  Now  I  think 
my  hon.  Friend  showed  great  wisdom, 
because  had  he  attempted  to  meet  the 
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a^punent  I  can  have  little  doubt  that 
he  woiild  failed.    He  Etdopted  the  tv 
quoqw  ar^ment,  and  left  the  matter 
very  muda  as  he  found  it.    My  hon. 
Friend  repeated  all  these  hobgoblin  ar- 
guments, which  I  have  also  heard  from 
a  distinguished  man,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member    for    South   Wilts    (Viscount 
Folkestone),  and  who,  considering  that 
he  made  his  maiden  speech,  has  every 
prospect  of  developing  into  a  most  ac- 
oomplished  debater.    It  is  the  evils  they 
do  not  see  which  they  are  trying  to 
frighten  us  with.    It  is  like  the  German 
fairy  tale  of  the  girl  who  went  down  into 
the  cellar  to  draw  beer  for  the  lover, 
and    she    never    came  back;   and  the 
mother  went  to  the  cellar,  and  she  never 
came  back ;  and  the  father  was  sent  to 
the  cellar,  and  he  nevetr  came  back ;  and 
at  last  the  lover,  either  anxious  for  his 
sweetheart  or  his  beer,  went  to  look  for 
them.    He  found  them  all  in  tears.  The 
girl  said  that  after  the  tap  of  the  beer 
barrel  was  drawn  a  beam  ran  across  the 
beer  cellar ;  and  she  thought  that  after 
she  was  married  she  might  have  a  son, 
and  that  son  might  grow  up  to  manhood, 
and  that  man  might  draw  beer  and  that 
beam  might  come  upon  his  head  and 
kill  him,  and  she  was  so  overwhelmed 
and   had    so    affected    her  father  and 
mother  with  the  story  that  the  lover 
found  them  in  the  condition  named,  and 
the  beer  burel  was  empty.    These  are 
the  sort  of  fears  which  come  over  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  •  I  prefer  to  look  to 
one  or  two  arguments  against  the  Bill 
rather  than  to  those  hobgoblin  fears  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  ouer  side  of  the 
House.    A  great  many  of  the  arguments 
in  opposition  have  been  addressed  to  pro- 
posals not  within  the  four  comers  oi  the 
Bill.    For  instance,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Huddersfield  (Mr.  Leatham)  complained 
of  that,  because  it  only  enfranchises  a 
certain  number  of  the  women  of  JElng- 
land ;  but  would  he  have  liked  it  better, 
if  it  had  enfranchised  the  whole  of  the 
women  in  England  ?    A  great  deal  of 
his  speech  would  have  applied  equally 
well  for  women  or  manhood  suffrage. 
Whether  he  intended  it  to  have  that 
effect  I  know  not,  but  when  he  came  to 
the  proposal  in  the  Bill  he  used  entirely 
different  language.     He  used  language 
-which  I  venture  to  think  was  far  more 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  second  reading 
than  the  conclusion  which  he  intended 
to  arrive  at.  Speaking  of  the  educational 


fraDchise,  in  the  Act  of  1872,  my  hon. 
Friend  said  everybody  agreed  to  give 
the  vote  to  women  for  members  to  sit 
upon  the  school  boards,  because  there 
was  nothing  unfeminine  in  voting  for 
school  board^,  in  which  every  woman  or 
girl  was  interested.  Surely  that  is  an 
argument  in  favour  of  conferring  it  upon 
women  to  vote  for  Members  of  this 
House.  The  House  of  Commons  has  to 
deal  with  many  things  in  which  women 
are  specially  interested.    It  has  to  su- 

Eerintend  the  education  of  girls;  it 
as  to  do  with  the  Factory  Acts  for 
the  matters  in  which  women  are 
greatly  interested ;  and  if  my  hon. 
Friend's  argument  was  good  for  any- 
thing at  all,  it  was  distinctly  in  favour 
of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  rather 
than  against  it.  If  there  was  nothing 
unfeminine,  and  no  fear  of  those  dread- 
ful evils  anticipated,  and  none  of  those 
evils  which  we  were  told  were  about  to 
arise  in  this  case  since  the  women  have 
had  the  educational  franchise,  why  are 
women  not  allowed  to  become  Members 
of  Parliament  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
case  has  been  made  out  at  all  against  the 
BlU.  If  the  fact  of  the  women  taking 
an  interest  in  these  school  matters  be 
not  only  of  benefit  to  themselves,  but  a 
great  benefit  to  the  community,  why 
should  not  the  same  thing  follow  from 
their  having  the  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise ?  I  confess  that  I  am  entirely 
unable  to  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise. 
Then,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  married  women  question,  and  he 
complains  that  the  Bill  does  not  alter 
their  position.  But  this  Bill  does  not 
create  those  anomalies.  The  distinctions 
between  married  and  unmarried  women 
are  made  by  the  law  of  England.  This 
Bill  does  not  propose  to  touch  the  law  of 
England.  It  simply  proposes  to  say  that 
where  a  woman  is  otherwise  qualified  by 
the  possession  of  property  or  the  pay- 
ment of  rates,  she  shall  not,  because  she 
is  a  woman,  be  debarred  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  franchise.  And  therefore  my 
hon.  Friend  cannot  fall  upon  that,  be- 
cause the  distinctions  are  not  in  the  BLU, 
but  made  by  the  law.  But  he  said  that 
the  women  of  England  do  not  desire  it. 
He  will  not  dispute  that  some  women 
desire  it^some  most  admirable  and  in- 
tellectual women  in  England  desire  it. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  woman 
who  desires  to  have  it  will  exercise  it  if 
she  had  it,  but  is  that  an  ai^ument 
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against  conferring  it  upon  those  who 
really  do  desire  to  exercise  it?  The 
result  would  be  that  you  enfranchise 
those  women  who  are  holders  of  pro- 
perty, who  would  he  enfranchised  were 
they  men.  If  they  do  not  choose  to 
exercise  it  they  can  stay  at  home ;  hut 
those  women  who  think  that  they  can  by 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  do  good, 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
it.  Where  is  the  evil  of  enfranchising  a 
certain  number  of  people  who  do  not  in- 
tend to  exercise  the  right  ?  Only  take 
the  case  of  your  men  who  do  not  exercise 
the  franchise.  Is  that  an  ailment  for 
withdrawing  the  franchise  from  those 
who  do  exercise  it  ?  You  revise  to  allow 
an  educated  woman,  possessed  of  pro- 
perty, to  have  the  franchise,  while  her 
servant,  or  her  gardener,  or  blacksmith, 
or  any  of  her  dependents  can  exercise  it, 
irrespective  of  any  special  qualification. 
Take  the  case  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Ballot  Act  the  other  day.  There  the 
illiterate  man,  not  the  man  who  cannot 
sLga  his  name,  but  the  man  who  is  so 
ignorant  that  he  cannot  tell  into  which 
square  to  put  a  cross,  is  allowed  to  vote ; 
and  are  you  going  to  refuse  ladies  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  the  franchise  al- 
together upon  the  ground  that  they  are 
not  capable  of  exercising  it  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  coimtry?  G?hen  as  to  the 
revolutionary  argument,  so  far  from  its 
being  revolutionary,  it  strikes  me  that  it 
is  a  Conservative  measure.  I  wonder 
why  every  man  on  the  other  side  does 
not  vote  for  its  second  reading,  and  more 
than  that,  why  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  not  long  ago  taken  the  matter 
np  with  the  view  of  passing  the  Bill,  for 
I  believe  that  it  is  as  sound,  and  as  wise, 
and  as  constitutional,  and  as  Conserva- 
tive a  measure  m  can  possibly  be  intro- 
duced into  this  House.  I  shall  certainly 
most  heartily  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  E.  HUBBAED  :  I  should  not 
intrude  my  short  experience,  had  it  not 
been  that  I  am  in  the  position  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Huddersfield 
(Mr.  Leatham),  in  having  had  to  present  a 
Petition  of  my  constituents  on  this  Bill. 
If  the  House  will  bear  with  me  for  a 
short  time,  I  will  try  to  explain  how 
the  wishes  of  an  agricultural  constituency 
are  mis-expressed  by  the  Women's  Suf- 
frage Committee.  The  Petition  that  I 
present  to  the  House  reads  thus — 

"  The  exclusion  of  women  in  being  disgnalified 
for  voting  in  the  election  of  Memb^  of  Farlia- 

Sir  Robert  Atutruthtr 


ment  is  injorioug  and  contrary  to  the  principlet 
of  justice  and  of  the  laws  now  in  force  regumt- 
ing  the  municipal,  parochial,  and  of  other  lepre- 
Bentatire  gOTemmenta." 

This    is    supplied    wholesale    by    the 
Women's    Municipal  Suffrage  Society. 
These  women  did  us  the  honour  of  try- 
ing to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  borough  of 
Buckingham.     I  have  tried  by  personal 
conversation  with  many  good  and  chari- 
table ladies  who  have  signed  the  Peti- 
tion which  I  have    presented    to    t^e 
House  to  arrive  at  their  real  wishes  in 
this  matter.    They  say  that  they  desire 
that  spinsters  who  have  property  shall 
be  allowed  to  vote  for  Members  of  Par- 
liament, as  they  have  a  right  to  vote 
for  town  councillors.      They  have  an 
opinion  that  their  influence  on  the  school 
board  secures  their  children  being  more 
virtuously  brought  up ;  and  they  argue 
that  as  they  have  a  right  to  vote  in 
municipal  matters,  they  ought  to  vote 
for  Members  of  this  House.     I  think 
we  may  safely  draw  the  line,  and  saj 
that  women  may  have  a  vote  for  town 
coimcillors,  but  they  shall  not  have  a 
vote  for  Members  of  Parliament.      I 
have  been  told   by  one  of  the  great 
speakers  of  the  Women's  Su£&age  So- 
ciety, that  women  have  an  equal  interest 
with  men  in  electing  Members  of  Par- 
liament who  will  vote  for  making  men 
more  sober  and  saving,  and  give  them 
husbands  and  brothers  who  will  make 
their  homes  more  happy.     I  think  the 
women  of  England  can  safely  trust  the 
Members  of  ^s  House  to  try  to  pass 
such  measures  as  shall  make  men  more 
sober  and  saving,  and  so  make  virtue 
come  easier  to  the  homes  of  our  poor 
people,  even  though  women  do  not  vote 
for  Members  of  this  House.  It  has  been 
said  that  Members  of  Parliament  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  their  wants  and 
wishes,  and  that  women  are  unrepre- 
sented here.  In  thatcase  let  them  in  every 
constituency    request    its    Members  to 
promote  and  support  those  social  mea- 
sures in  which  they  are  peculiarly  in- 
terested, and  I  venture  to  fay  that  not 
a  single  Member  on  either  side  of  the 
House  but  will  readily  pass  any  such 
measure  as  may  tend  to  make  their 
homes  more  happy ;  but  I  hope  it  wiU 
be  found,  by  a  large  m^ority,  that  we 
cannot  give  up  the  old  Constitution  of 
Englant^    which   hasj  done    so    much 
to  contribute  to  the  greatness  of  this 
country,  to  try  an  experiment  by  giving 
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votee  to  women  to  elect  Members  of 
Farliataent. 

Sm  CHAELES  LEGAED  :  Mr. 
Speaker ;  Sir,  the  energy  and  the  elo- 
quence with  which  this  debate  has  beea 
sustained  cannot  have  failed  to  prove 
one  most  unmistakeable  fact,  and  that 
is,  that  the  BUI  to  remove  the  electoral 
disabilities  of  women  is  fast  becoming, 
even  if  it  has  not  already  become,  one 
of  the  leading  questions  of  the  day.  It 
is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that,  so  far  as 
the  debate  has  gone,  no  women  have 
been  individualized  as  nteoially  qualified 
to  exercise  the  franchise.  Surely,  Sir, 
by  mentioning  a  few  names,  even  though 
they  be  the  names  of  those  who  are  an 
honour  and  an  ornament  to  their  coun- 
try, is  not  the  way  for  those  to  argue 
who,  like  myself,  feebly  endeavour  to 
advocate  and  support  their  cause.  Far 
otherwise ;  it  is  on  the  broEtd  grounds  of 
fairness  and  justice  that  I  shall  ask  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes  only  to  consider 
the  proposal  now  before  us.  Sir,  I  lis- 
tened with  much  interest  and  attention 
to  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend  who 
moved  the  rejection  of  this  Bill,  and  I 
only  regret  he  has  not  devoted  his 
talented  opposition  to  some  other  mea- 
sure ;  but  as  he  has  not  done  so  then  I 
ask  myself  the  question  —  why  is  it 
that  the  house  of  Bonverie  always  offer 
such  an  uncompromising  opposition  to 
this  Bill?  Why  is  it  that  they  ob- 
ject so  strongly  to  women  having  the 
power  to  vote.  Sir,  we  have  heard 
many  objections  raised  on  various 
grounds,  but  I  have  not  heard  any  hon. 
Member  say  that  women  are  not  suffi- 
ciently educated ;  and  I  go  farther,  and 
say  that  there  is  no  valid  reason  that  I. 
have  heard  to  prevent  them  voting,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  simply  "  women." 
Then  I  say  is  this  the  reason,  and  the 
only  reason,  for  hon.  Gentlemen  to  oppose 
this  BUI,  because  it  is  said  that  women 
are  unfit  to  exercise  this  privilege  be- 
cause they  are  women ;  and  not  because 
if  they  were  men  they  would  be  unfit,  but 
they  are  imfit  because  they  are  women  ? 
Sir,  it  may  be  a  fine  lofty  opinion  to  say 
women  are  not  entitled  to  be  enfran- 
chised, but  it  is  not  an  arg^ument,  and  I 
can  quite  understand  that  no  better  rea- 
son tiian  that  has  been  advanced  by  any 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  endeavoured 
to  show  that  women,  as  women,  are  unfit 
to  exercise  the  Parliamentary  franchise. 
Sir,  it  is  continually  said  that  women 

VOL.  CCXXVm.    [thibd  sebibs.] 


hare  other  duties  to  perform  than  to 
engage  in  hotly  -  coiuested  political 
struggles ;  but  in  answer  to  that,  may  I 
ask  why  you  have  already  given  to 
women  semi-political  privileges?  At 
the  present  moment  they  have  a  vote, 
and  not  an  unimportant  vote,  in  all  pa- 
rochial and  municipal  elections,  and  I 
have  yet  to  be  told  that  their  conduct  in 
those  matters  has  not  been  most  bene- 
ficial and  of  g^eat  advantage.  And, 
Sir,  if  this  be  so,  how  can  anyone  say 
that  you  will  be  overstepping  the  bounds 
of  the  Constitution  by  giving  a  woman 
having  property  the  power  to  vote  for  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  any  more  than 
you  are  overstepping  the  bounds  of  the 
Constitution  by  allowing  a  woman  to 
vote  for  a  town  councillor  or  a  member 
of  a  school  board  ?  Sir,  this  being  the 
case,  is  it  fairness,  is  it  equity,  is  it  jus- 
tice, that  women  holding  a  stEike  in  the 
country,  possessing  property,  but  not 
possessing  husbands,  should  be  debarred 
fi^)m  exercising  the  right  which  every 
Englishman  who  possesses  it  values 
dearly,  and  that  is  the  right  and  the 
privilege  of  recording  his  vote  for  one 
Party  in  the  State  or  the  other  ?  No, 
Sir,  wonderful  events  indeed  may  hap- 
pen in  the  19th  century,  and  questions 
of  great  doubt  and  dif&culty  may  arise, 
but  I  have  this  confidence  in  my  coun- 
trymen, that  I  will  not  believe  when  the 
question  is  put  to  them  in  reality,  that 
they  will  deny  to  that  portion  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  and  when  those  fellow- 
subjects  are  interested  and  intellectual 
fellow-beings,  the  rights  and  the  privi- 
leges which  they  so  highly  value  and 
possess. 

Me.  JOHN  BEIGHT:  Sir,  I  need 
hardly  tell  you  that  it  is  with  extreme 
reluctance  that  I  take  part  in  this  de- 
bate; but  I  am  somewhat  peculiarly 
circumstanced  with  regard  to  wis  ques- 
tion, and  duty  compels  me,  to  make  some 
observations.  In  the  year  1867,  when 
Mr.  Stuart  Mill  first  made  a  proposition 
like  that  contained  in  this  Bill  to  the 
House,  I  was  one  of  those  who  went 
with  him  into  the  Lobby.  In  his  auto- 
biography he  refers  to  this  fact,  and  he 
says  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  proposition  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  but  that  the  weight 
of  ai^iunent  in  its  favour  was  so  great 
that  I  was  obliged  to  go  with  him  into 
the  Lobby.  I  can  very  honestly  say 
that  he  was  entirely  mistaken  in  that 
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statement.  Though  I  did  vote  with  him 
I  voted  under  extreme  doubt,  and  far 
more  from  sympathy  trith  him — for 
whom  in  many  respects,  and  on  many 
grounds,  I  had  so  great  an  admiration 
— than  from  sympathy  with  the  proposi- 
tion with  which  he  was  then  identified, 
and  at  that  time  advocating.  But  if  I 
had  doubts  then,  I  may  say  that  those 
doubts  have  been  only  confirmed  by  the 
further  consideration  I  have  been  able 
to  give  to  this  question.  The  Bill  seems 
to  be  based  on  a  proposition  which  is 
untenable,  and  which,  I  think,  ia  con- 
tradicted by  universal  experience.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  Bill  based  on  an  assumed  hos- 
tility between  the  sexes.  Now,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  hon.  Member  in  this 
House  who  is  going  to  support  this  Bill 
entertains  that  view;  but  if  hon.  Members 
have  been  accustomed  to  read  the 
speeches  of  the  principal  promoters  of 
this  Bill  out-of-doors,  and  if  they  have 
had  an  opportunity,  as  I  have  had,  on 
many  occasions,  of  entering  into  friendly 
and  familiar  conversation  on  this  ques- 
tion with  those  who  support  it  I  think 
they  will  be  forced  to  the  admission, 
that  the  Bill,  as  it  is  offered  to  us,  and 
by  those  by  whom  and  for  whom  it  is 
offered  to  us,  is  a  Bill  based  upon  an 
assiuned  constant  and  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility between  the  sexes.  The  men  are 
represented  as  seeking  to  rule,  even  to 
the  length  of  tyranny ;  and  the  women 
are  represented  as  suffering  injustice, 
even  to  the  length  or  depth  of  slavery. 
These  are  words  which  are  constantly 
made  use  of,  both  in  the  speeches  and  in 
the  conversation  of  the  women  who  are 
the  chief  promoters  of  this  Bill.  And 
this  is  not  said  of  savage  nations,  or  of 
savages — and  there  are  some  in  civilized 
nations — but  it  is  said  of  men  in  general, 
of  men  in  this  civilized  and  Christian 
country  in  which  we  live.  What  if  we 
look  over  this  coimtry  and  its  population 
would  strike  us  more  than  anything 
else?  It  is  this  that  at  this  moment 
there  are  millions  of  men  at  work  sacri- 
ficing, giving  up  their  leisure,  their 
health,  sustaining  hardship,  confronting 
it  in  every  shape  for  the  sake  of  the  sus- 
tenance, the  comfort,  and  the  happiness  of 
women  and  children.  Yet  it  is  of  these 
men,  of  these  millions,  that  language 
such  as  I  have  described  is  constantiy 
made  use,  and  made  use  of  eminently  by 
the  chief  promoters  of  this  Bill.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  is  not  the  mere  extension 
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of  the  suffrage  to  800,000  or  400,000  per- 
sons; its  avowed  object  is  to  bnable 
women  in  this  country  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  tyranny  of  a  Parlia- 
ment of  men,  and  the  facts  that  are 
brought  forward  are  of  the  flimsiest 
oharaotor.  There  is  the  question  of  the 
property  of  married  women.  There  may 
be  injustice  with  regard  to  the  laws  that 
affect  the  property  of  married  women; 
but  is  there  no  injustice  in  the  laws 
which  affect  the  property  of  men  ?  Have 
younger  sons  no  right  to  complain  just 
as  much  as  married  women  P  If  a  man 
dies  in  the  street  worth  £100,000  in 
land,  and  he  leaves  no  will,  what  does 
the  fiat  of  this  House  say  ?  It  says  that 
the  £100,000  in  land  shall  all  go  to  the 
eldest  boy,  because  he  happened  to  come 
first  into  the  world,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  family  of  the  man  shall  be  left  to 
seek  their  fortunes  as  they  like.  Is  there 
any  gfreater  injustice  than  that?  But 
that  is  an  injustice  which  Parliament 
inflicts  upon  men  as  well  as  women; 
and  the  fact  of  there  being  some  special 
or  particular  injustice  of  which  women 
may  or  have  a  right  to  complain — I  am 
not  asserting  or  denying  it — is  no  argu- 
ment, no  sufficient  argument,  for  the 
proposition  which  is  now  before  tiie 
House.  I  have  observed  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  property  of  married  women 
has  been  before  Parliament — I  think  it 
was  brought  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Southampton  (Mr.  Russell  Gnmey) — 
that  he  was  supported  by  several  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen,  lawyers  of  emi- 
nence in  the  House ;  and,  so  far  as  my 
recollection  goes,  the  matter  was  dis- 
Aussed  with  great  fairness,  great  good 
temper,  great  liberality,  and  change 
were  made  which,  to  some  extent,  met 
the  view  of  those  who  had  proposed  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  then — I  think  no 
Member  of  the  House  on  either  side 
will  doubt,  or  allow  it  to  be  said  without 
contradicting  it — ^that  this  House  is  not 
as  fairly  disposed  to  judge  of  all  ques- 
tions of  that  kind  which  a^ect  women  as 
it  is  qualified  and  willing  to  judge  all 
questions  of  a  similar  or  analogous  cha- 
racter which  affect  men.  If  married 
women  are  wronged  in  any  matter  of 
this  kind,  surely  we  all  know  that  many 
of  our  customs  and  laws  in  r^fard  to 
property  come  down  from  ancient  times, 
and  from  times  when  power  was  law, 
and  when  women    had   little   power, 
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and  the  poBBeBsion  and  the  defence  of 
propertj  waa  veeted,  and  neoessarilj 
vested,  almost  altogeljter  in  men.  Bnt 
there  is  another  side  to  this  question. 
It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  quote 
it,  but  I  would  recommend  some  of 
those  Tery  people  who  blame  Parlia- 
ment in  tlus  matter  to  look  at  how  much 
there  is  in  favour  of  women  in  other  di- 
rections. Take  the  question  of  punish- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  as  regards  that  question  there  is 
much  greater  moderation,  and  I  might 
say  mercy,  held  out  to  women  than  there 
is  to  men.  Take  the  greatest  of  all 
punishments  for  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 
Since  I  have  been  in  Parliament  I  think 
I  could  specify  more  than  a  score  of  in- 
stances in  which  the  lives  of  women  have 
been  spared  in  cases  where  the  lives  of 
men  would  have  been  taken.  It  is  a 
horror  to  me  to  have  to  speak  in  a  civil- 
ized and  Christian  Assembly  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  lives  of  women  being  taken 
by  the  law,  but  the  law  orders  it,  and  it 
is  sometimes  done;  but  whether  it  be 
from  mercy  in  the  Judge,  or  from  mercy 
in  the  jury,  or  mercy  in  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, there  can  be  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  the  highest  punishment  known  to 
the  law  is  much  more  rarely  inflicted 
upon  women,  and  has  been  for  the  last 
80  or  40  years,  than  upon  men.  Also  in 
all  cases  of  punishment,  I  say  the  Judges 
and  juries  are  always  more  lenient  in 
disposition  to  women  than  they  are  to 
men.  I  might  also  point  out  to  some  of 
those  ladies  who  are  very  excited  in  this 
matter  that  in  cases  of  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage,  the  advantage  on  their  side 
seems  to  be  enormous.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  the  reports  of  the  cases  in  the 
papers,  they  almost  always  get  a  verdict, 
and  very  often,  I  am  satisfied,  where 
they  ought  not  to  get  it.  Beyond  that, 
the  penalty  inflicted  is  very  often,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
the  case  demands.  Take  the  small  case 
now 'of  taxation.  We  know  that  the 
advocates  of  this  measure  deal  with  very 
little  questions,  showing  for  instance  how 
badly  women  are  treated  by  Parliament. 
Take  the  case  of  domestic  women-ser- 
vants, who  are  numerous ;  they  are  not 
taxed,  men  are.  That  is  an  advantage 
to  the  women  as  against  the  men.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  is  any  reason  why  you 
should  not  pass  this  Bill ;  but  I  am  only 
saying  that  these  little  difiPerences  exist, 
and  will  exist ;  tiiey  exist  in  every  coun- 


try, and  under  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  point  of  fact  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  real  and  great 
question  before  us.  The  argument  which 
tells  with  many  persons  who  sign  the 
Petitions  to  this  House  is  the  argument 
of  equal  rights.  They  say,  if  a  man  lives 
in  a  house  and  votes,  and  a  woman  lives 
in  another  house,  why  should  not  she 
vote  also  ?  That  is  a  very  fair  and  a  very 
plain  question,  and  one  not  always  quite 
easy  to  answer.  It  is  said,  there  can  be 
no  harm  to  the  country  that  women 
should  vote,  and  I  believe  that  is  a  thing 
which  many  of  us,  even  those  who  op- 
pose this  Bill,  may  admit.  It  is  not  a 
question  which  depends  upon  a  proposi- 
tion of  that  kind.  As  to  the  actual  right, 
I  would  say  nothing  about  it.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  the  country  has  a  right 
to  determine  how  it  will  be  governed — 
whether  by  one  man,  whether  by  few, 
or  whether  by  many.  The  intelligence 
and  the  experience  and  the  opinion  of 
the  country  must  decide  where  the  power 
must  rest,  and  upon  whom  the  sufi&age 
shall  be  conferred.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Forsyth)  told 
us  that  unless  this  Bill  passed  there  would 
be  a  class  injured  and  discontented,  and 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  But  I  think 
there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two 
cases.  If  the  landowners  could  only 
vote,  the  tenante  would  have  a  right  to 
complain ;  and  if  the  landowners  and 
the  tenants  only  voted,  the  labourer 
would  have  a  right  to  complain.  The 
landlord,  no  doubt,  has  interests  different 
in  many  respects  from  the  tenant,  and 
the  tenant  and  landlord  different  from 
the  labourers ;  and  if  a  whole  class  like 
the  agricultural  labourers,  or  like  the 
agricultural  tenants,  were  shut  out,  they 
would  have  a  right  to  be  discontented 
and  to  complain  of  the  injustice  or  un- 
wisdom of  Parliament.  So  with  regard 
to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  Sieir 
workpeople.  But  the  great  mistake  is 
in  arguing  that  women  are  a  class.  Why, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Marylebone,  who,  being  a 
lawyer  of  eminence  and  a  great  scholar, 
ought  to  be  able  to  define  rather  more 
accurately,  spoke  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  of  women  as  a  class. 
Nothing  can  be  more  monstrous  or  ab- 
surd than  such  an  appellation  for  women. 
Why,  Sir,  women,  so  to  speak,  are  every- 
where.    Not  in  a  class  as  agricultural 
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labourers,  or  factory-workers.  They  are 
in  your  highest,  your  middle,  your  hum- 
blest ranks.  They  are  our  mothers,  our 
wives,  our  sisters,  and  our  daughters. 
They  are  as  ourselves.  We  care  as  much 
for  them  sitting  in  this  House  as  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  as  legislators  for 
the  country  as  for  ourselves,  and  they 
are  as  near  our  hearts  here  as  in  our 
homes  and  our  families.  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  a  scandalous  and  an  odious 
Ubel  to  say  that  women  are  a  class,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  are  excluded  from 
our  sympathy,  and  that  Parliament  can 
do  no  justice,  or  rather  would  do  any 
injustice,  in  regard  to  them.  If  there  be 
any  fact  which  seems  at  any  time  to  con- 
tradict this,  I  am  sure  it  can  arise  only 
from  the  ignorance  of  Parliament ;  and 
that  fair  discussion  such  as  we  bring  to 
bear  upon  all  questions,  will  at  no  remote 
period,  but  at  an  early  period,  do  all  the 
justice  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Far* 
liament  to  do.  So  much  then  with  re- 
gard to  these  political  wrongs.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  women  of  England  suffer 
in  the  least  &om  not  having  what  is 
called  direct  representation  in  this  House. 
Politically,  I  believe  it  would  be  no  ad- 
vantage if  they  were  so  represented.  I 
dismiss  altogether  the  question  of  what 
may  be  called  political  wrongs,  and  come 
to  consider  whether  this  Bill  has  in  it 
more  than  that  which  you  read  in  its 
clauses.  Some  one  has  said  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  that  there  would  be  about 
380,000  or  400,000  voters  added  by  its 
passing  to  the  present  constituencies — 
about  13  per  cent.  But  the  Bill,  unfor- 
tunately for  those  who  argue  about  poli- 
tical wrongs,  excludes  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  women,  and  excludes  those 
specially  who,  if  there  be  any  special 
qualification  required  for  an  elector,  may 
be  said  to  be  especially  qualified — that 
is  the  married  women.  They  are  older ; 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  generally  more 
informed ;  they  have  greater  interests 
at  stake,  and  yet  they  are  excluded. 
But,  then,  it  is  said  by  those  outside, 
not  by  their  Friends  here — the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Hali- 
fax (Mr.  Stansfeld)  went  so  far  as 
to  deny  what  I  am  about  to  say  alto- 
gether, in  which  I  think  he  was  inaccurate 
and  very  injudicious — it  is  said  outside 
that  this  Bill  is  an  instalment  only,  that 
it  is  but  one  step  in  the  path  of  the  re- 
demption of  woman.  Now,  if  that  be 
so,  it  is  very  odd  that  those  most  con- 
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cemed  in  the  Bill  do  not  appear  to  be 
aware  of  it,  because  I  find  that  last  year, 
or  the  year  before,  there  was  a  general 
dispute  on  this  matter.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Maiylebone  himsolf 
will  acknowledge  that  he  knows  that  he 
has  only  very  partially  the  confidence  of 
his  clients.  They  go  with  him,  or  he 
goes  with  them,  in  a  certain  direction, 
and  they  know  that  at  the  next  milestone, 
or  at  some  point  to  be  approached  by 
this  Bill,  they  are  to  part  company,  and 
instead  of  having  to  listen  to  half-an- 
hour's  or  three -quarters -of- an -hour's 
pleasant  speech  on  behalf  of  his  present 
clients,  we  shall  have  no  doubt  to  listen  to 
a  speech  of  equal  length  to  show  that  he 
has  gone  so  far  that  nothing  could  be 
more  perilous  than  an  attempt  to  g^  any 
further.  Blit  last  year  I  recoUect  read- 
ing in  a  newspaper  which  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  opinions  in  some  degree 
of  a  Member  of  this  House  who  warmly 
sympathizes  with  the  cause  of  those  who 
promote  this  Bill  a  letter  which  I  will 
read,  because  it  does  not  say  much  more 
than  is  generally  held  by  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  Bill.    It  says — 

"Married  women  cannot  claim  to  vote  at 
householders,  but  why  should  not  they,  a»  w«Il 
as  men,  Tote  as  lodgers  f  Since  the  law  recog- 
nizes none  but  a  direct  payment  for  lodgings 
as  conferring  the  franchise,  why  should  not  a 
married  woman  who  desires  it,  and  who  pos- 
sessess  money  independent  of  her  husband,  par 
him  for  her  lodging  P  Harried  women  devoid 
of  means  could  not  make  such  an  arrangranent. 
But  let  us  say,  for  argument's  sake — suppose  a 
wife's  position  is  by  English  law  established,  the 
most  abject  possible  for  a  human  being  short  of 
absolute  slavery ;  that  she  is  a  servant,  differing 
from,  and  better  than  a  slave,  only  inasmuch  as 
her  servitude  is  voluntarily  assumed  at  her  will, 
still,  by  the  law,  she  retains  the  light  to  appraise 
her  services,  and  to  stipulate  for  her  remunera- 
tion before  she  accepts  a  master,  and  that  re- 
muneration might  enable  her  to  constitute  herself 
a  lodger." 

The  lady  who  writes  this — ^if  it  be  a  lady 

— then  says — 

"  If  the  money  value  falls  short  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  nanchise,  it  is  just  that  she,  like 
men  similarly  poor,  should  not  possess  a  vote." 

That  is  signed  "A  Married  Gaimant  to 
the  Frand^se ;"  and  I  believe,  though 
in  broader  terms,  that  it  expresses  v«y 
much  the  kind  of  extravagant  desire 
there  is — I  admit  on  the  part  of  a  few 
women — that  this  Bill  should  pass,  and 
that  other  Bills  naturally  and  logically 
following  it,  should  at  some  future  time 
Now,  in  discussing  this  questirai, 
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I  am  mucli  more  anxious  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  doubts  and  difficulties  that 
I  feel,  than  to  say  anything  very  strong 
either  against  the  measure  or  against 
those  who  propose  it.  But  I  should  like 
to  ask  two  or  three  questions.  How, 
for  example,  if  this  Bill  passes,  you  will 
contend  against  further  claims  ?  When 
I  was  accustomed,  and  Friends  with  me, 
to  ask  the  House  to  extend  the  franchise 
to  the  householders  to  any  point  below 
the  then  existing  franchise,  there  were 
those  who  argued  in  this  way — "  Well, 
but  this  will  not  settle  the  question ;  you 
will  want  more.  Very  likely  you  wiU 
go  on  to  universal  suf&age,  or  what  is 
called  manhood  suflfirage."  But  if  we 
did  go  on  to  that,  we  introduced  no  new 
principle;  we  understood  what  votes 
were,  and  that  the  alteration  effected  no 
great  change  or  social  revolution  of  any 
kind.  But  when  you  come  to  this  ques- 
tion of  giving  votes  to  women,  although 
the  claim  may  become  irresistible  at 
some  time,  although  it  may  be  wrong  or 
right — ^I  am  not  going  to  set  my  opinion 
against  those  who  differ  from  me — Par- 
liament ought  to  have  the  sense  to  try 
and  understand  where  it  is  going,  and 
what  it  is  intending  to  do.  If  this  Bill 
passes,  what  will  be  the  question  asked 
of  this  House  by  some  hon.  Members 
whom  I  need  not  name.  They  will  say, 
very  reasonably — "  Shall  marriage  be 
a  political  disqualification?  You  have 
given  a  vote  to  all  young  women  who 
are  unmarried  who  occupy  a  house  and 
have  property,  and  to  all  old  women  who 
are  widows  who  occupy  a  house  and 
have  property,  what  do  you  say  to  those 
who  compose,  it  may  be,  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole,  or  a  very  large  proportion, 
what  do  you  say  to  them  ?  They  have 
votes  until  they  marry,  but  the  moment 
they  come  out  of  church  or  chapel, 
though  they  may  bring  fortunes  to  their 
husbands  " — and  the  supporters  of  this 
Bill  are  very  anxious  that  the  property 
should  be  separate — "yet  the  moment 
the  marriage  takes  place  the  lady's  vote 
merges,  and  the  husband  becomes  the 
elector."  Having  first  granted  this, 
that  women  shall  vote,  how  can  you 
answer  any  man  who  says — "  Shall  mar- 
riage disqualify,  and  if  the  unmarried 
vote,  shall  the  married  be  disfranchised  ?' ' 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  pass  this  Bill, 
and  you  g^  no  further,  what  Mr.  Mill 
called  the  subjection  of  women  will  be 
established,  and  you  mtist  agree  upon 


every  Bill  which  is  intended  to  enfran- 
chise them.  Then  I  would  ask  another 
question.  If  all  men,  being  electors  and 
householders,  haVe  a  right  to  be  elected, 
if  the  constituency  choose  to  elect  them, 
upon  what  principle  is  it  that  women 
should  not  have  a  right  to  be  elected  ? 
These  are  reasonable  questions,  and  we 
who  are  asked  to  pass  this  Bill,  but  who 
oppose  it  and  doubt  its  wisdom,  have  a 
right  to  ask  these  questions  and  to  have 
answers  to  them.  If  we  are  to  travel 
this  path,  let  us  know  how  far  we  are 
going,  and  to  what  it  leads.  I  have 
always  had  a  great  sympathy  with  a 
wide  suffrage,  and  have  now,  but  still  I 
want  to  know,  if  we  are  embarking  on 
an  entirely  new  career,  what  sort  of 
weather  we  are  to  have,  and  what  is  the 
haven  to  which  we  are  about  to  steer,  if 
we  grant  that  every  woman,  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  shall  have  a  vote  ? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr.  Chaplin)  referred  to  what  would 
happen  if  this  Bill  were  passed — namely, 
that  in  every  house  there  would  be  a 
double  vote.  If  the  parties  were  agreed, 
it  would  make  no  difference  at  an  election. 
If  they  were  not  agreed,  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  you  might  introduce  discord 
into  every  family,  if  not  between  man 
and  wife,  certainly  between  the  parents 
and  children,  the  brothers,  as  had  been 
said,  taking  the  part  of  their  mother, 
and  the  sisters  that  of  their  father.  In 
any  case,  you  would  have  discord  in  the 
house,  and  an  amount  of  social  evil 
which  surely  the  friends  of  this  measure 
do  not  contemplate,  and  which  cannot 
arise  under  the  present  system.  Now, 
we  in  this  House  have  one  peculiar 
knowledge — that  is,  of  the  penalties 
which  we  pay  for  our  constitutional 
freedom.  There  are  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men in  this  House  who  cannot  look  back 
upon  their  electioneering  experience 
without  feelings  of  regret,  and  I  am 
afraid  there  are  some  who  must  look 
back  with  feelings  of  humiliation.  Now, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  House  whether 
it  is  desirable  to  introduce  our  mothers, 
and  wives,  and  sisters,  and  daughters 
into  the  excitement,  and  the  turmoil, 
and  it  may  be  into  the  very  humiliation 
which  seems  in  every  country  so  far  to 
attend  a  system  of  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, whether  it  be  in  the  United 
States,  where  so  many  systems  are  tried, 
or  whether  in  this  country,  or  in  France, 
of  which  we  recently'  have  had  an  ex- 
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ample,  we  see  there  how  muoh  there  is 
that  candidates  can  scarcely  avoid,  yet 
must  greatly  deplore,  and  we  are  asked 
to  introduce  the  women  of  England  into 
a  system  like  this  from  which  we  can 
hardly  extract  ourselves  without  taint  of 
pollution,  which  we  look  back  upon  even 
with  shame  and  disgust.  I  will  not  say 
that  women  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
more  tainted  in  this  manner  than  we 
are ;  but  I  believe  there  have  been  some 
experiences  even  since  the  Municipal  Act 
gave  them  votes.  I  know  one  place  in 
my  own  neighbourhood  where  scenes  of 
the  most  shocking  character  took  place ; 
and  in  another  borough  not  far  from 
where  I  live,  whose  Member  or  Mem- 
bers vote  for  this  Bill,  at  a  recent  muni- 
cipal contest  women  were  served,  with 
what  certainty  was  not  wholesome  or 
good  for  them,  during  the  morning  and 
forenoon,  until  they  had  been  polled.  I 
know  at  another  borough  in  Lancashire 
at  the  last  Q-eneral  Election  there  were 
women  by  hundreds,  I  am  told,  but  at  any 
rate  in  great  numbers,  dnmk  and  dis- 
graced under  the  temptations  that  were 
offered   in  the  fierceness  and  unscru- 

fulousness  of  a  political  contest.  The 
on.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  referred  to  the  Catholic 
question — to  the  influence  that  might 
be  exercised  by  the  Catholic  priest.  I 
will  not  go  into  that  further  than  to  say 
that  every  man  in  this  House  must  be 
sensible,  and  those  who  are  in  favour 
of  this  Bill  have  never  to  me  ventured 
to  deny,  that  the  influence  of  priest, 
parson,  and  minister  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  this  Bill  and  other  measures 
of  a  similar  character  were  passed.  I 
recollect  last  year  disoussiog  this  Bill 
with  a  gentleman  who  was  a  Member 
of  a  former  Parliament  and  a  Member 
for  an  Irish  constituency — I  rather  think 
he  supported  this  Bill,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure — and  he  said— "One  thing 
you  may  rely  upon,  that  in  Catholic  Ire- 
land every  woman's  vote  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  priest's  vote."  Hon.  Members 
who  come  from  Ireland  may  contradict 
this,  and  they  are  much  better  autho- 
rities on  the  subject  than  I  am.  But  I 
do  not  gpive  it  on  my  own  authority.  I 
give  it  on  the  authority  of  one  of  their 
own  Members  in  a  previous  Parliament, 
and  a  man  equal  to  any  Members  for 
Irish  constituencies  or  English  either, 
as  a  gentleman  of  knowledge  and  vera- 
city in  a  matter  of  this  kino.    All  these 

Mr.  John  Bright 


risks  and  all  this  great  change  we  are 
asked  to  make — for  what  ?  To  arm  the 
women  of  this  country  against  the  men 
of  this  coimtry.  To  arm  them,  that  they 
may  defend  themselves  against  their 
fathers,  their  husbands,  their  brothers, 
and  their  sons.  To  me  the  idea  has 
something  in  it  strange  and  monstrous, 
and  I  think  a  more  baseless  case,  thai 
is  on  the  ground  of  any  suffered  injustice, 
was  never  submitted  to  this  House.  I 
believe  that  if  everybody  voted,  if  all 
women  and  all  men  voted,  the  general 
result  must  be  the  same ;  for,  by  an  un- 
alterable law,  strength  is  stronger  than 
weakness,  and  in  the  end,  as  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity,  men  must  prevaiL 
My  sympathies  have  always  been  in 
favour  of  a  wide  suffrage.  They  are  so 
at  this  moment,  and  I  grieve  very  much 
that  a  measure  should  be  submitted  to 
this  House  in  favour  of  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage  to  which  I  cannot  give 
my  support.  But  I  confess  I  am  un- 
willing for  the  sake  of  women  them- 
selves to  introduce  them  into  the  contest 
of  our  Parliamentary  system,  to  bring 
them  under  the  necessity  of  canvassing 
themselves  or  being  canvassed  by  others. 
I  think  they  would  lose  much  of  that, 
or  some  of  that,  which  is  best  that  they 
now  possess,  and  that  they  would  gain 
no  good  of  any  kind  &om  \)eing  mingled 
or  mixed  witJi  Parliamentary  contests 
and  the  poUing-booth.  I  should  vote 
for  this  measure,  if  I  were  voting  solely 
in  the  interests  of  the  men ;  I  shall  vote 
against  it,  I  believe  with  perfect  honesty, 
believing  in  doing  so  that  I  am  serving 
the  interests  of  women  themselves.  I 
recollect  that  an  hon.  Member  who  voted 
for  this  Bill  last  year,  in  conversation 
with  me  next  day,  said  he  had  very  great 
doubts  upon  the  matter,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  the  best  women  were  against 
it.  Well,  I  find,  wherever  I  go,  tbeit  all 
the  best  women  seem  to  be  against  this 
Bill.  If  the  House  believes  that  it  can- 
not vote  justly  for  our  mothers,  our 
sisters,  our  wives,  and  our  daughtere,  the 
House  may  abdicate  and  pass  this  Bill ; 
but  I  believe  that  Parliament  cannot  be 
otherwise — unless  it  be  in  ignorance — 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  just  to  the 
women  of  this  country,  with  whom  we 
are  so  intimately  allied.  Believing  that, 
and  having  these  doubts — doubts  which 
are  stronger  even  than  I  have  been  able 
to  express,  and  doubts  which  have  come 
upon  me  stronger  and  stronger,  the  more 
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I  have  considered  this  question  I  am 
oblig^,  differing  &om  many  of  those 
whom  I  care  for,  and  whom  I  love,  to 
give    my   vote   in   opposition   to    this 

measure.         

Mb.  FOBSTTH  said,  that  feeling, 
in  the  yery  few  moments  available  to 
him,  he  could  not  possibly  do  justice  to 
the  task,  he  would  waive  his  right  of 
reply. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  162  j  Noes 
239 :  Majority  87. 


AYES. 


Andenon,  G. 
Archdale,  W.  H. 
Bateeon,  Sir  T. 
Bathunt,  A.  A. 
^each,  W.  W.  B. 
Beaumont,  Uajor  F. 
Beresford,  Colonel  M. 
Biggar,  J.  G. 
Biriey,  H. 
Blake,  T. 
Bonme,  Colonel 
Bousfield,  I^or 
Briggs,  W.  R 
Bright,  Jacob 
Brooks,  M. 

Bruce,  rt.  hon.  Lord  E. 
Bruce,  hon.  T. 
Burt,  T. 
Cameron,  C. 
Carter,  B.  M. 
Cawley,  C.  E. 
Chadwick,  D. 
Chapman,  J. 
Charley,  W.  T. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  H. 
Clarke,  J.  C. 
Clifford,  C.  C. 
Cobbold,  T.  C. 
Ool]ina,E. 

Conyngham,  Lord  F. 
Corbett,  J. 
Cowan,  J. 
Cowen,  J. 
Crawford,  J.  8. 
Crow,  J.  E. 
Cnbitt,  a. 
Bavie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Peakin,  J.  H. 
IKckson,  T.  A. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
DiUwyn,  L.  L. 
Diataeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Dixon,  O. 
Bodds,  J. 
Downing,  M'C. 
Dondas,  J.C. 
Elliot,  Sir  G. 
EUiot,  G.  "W. 
Ennie,  N. 
Ealington,  Lord 
Ewing,  A.  0. 


Fawcett,  H. 
Fitzmanrice,  Lord  E. 
Foreeter,  C.  T.  "W. 
Forster,  Sir  C. 
Fraaer,  Sir  W.  A. 
Gardner,  J.  T.  Agg- 
Gardner,  R.  Biciiard- 

Bon- 
Goldamid,  Sir  F. 
Gordon,  rt.  hon.  E.  S. 
Gorst,  J.  E. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Greenall,  Sir  G. 
Gumey,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Hamond,  C.  P. 
Harrison,  C. 
Harrison,  J.  F. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Hervey,  Lord  F. 
Heygate,  "W.  IT. 
Hodgson,  K.  D. 
Holker,  SirJ. 
Hopwood,  C.  H. 
Ingram,  W.  J. 
Jackson,  Sir  H.  M. 
Jenkins,  D.  J. 
Jenkins,  E. 
Kenealy,  Dr. 
Kinnaird,  faon.  A.  F. 
Knightley,  Sir  B. 
Lambert,  N.  G. 
Laverton,  A. 
Ijeeman,  G. 
Legard,  Sir  C. 
Leith,  J.  F. 
Lloyd,  M. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lusk,  Sir  A. 
Mackintosh,  0.  F. 
M'Arthur,  A. 
M'Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
M'Lagan,?. 
M'Laiian,  D. 
Manners,  rt.  hn.Lord  J. 
Marten,  A.  G. 
MeUor,  T.  W. 
MUbank,  F.  A. 
Mills,  A. 
Morley,  S. 
Mimdella,  A.  J. 
Muntz,  P.  H. 


KeviUe-Grenrille,  B. 
Nolan,  Captain 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
O'Byme,  W.  B. 
O'Clery,  K. 
Palk,  Sir  L. 
Pateshall,  E. 
Pennington,  F. 
Perkins,  Sir  F. 
Phipps,  P. 
Pirn,  Captain  B. 
Playfair,  rt.  hon.  L. 
Polhill-Tumer,  Capt. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
PoweU,  W. 
Pnleston,  J.  H. 
Bamaay,  J. 
Bedmond,  W.  A. 
Eeed,B.  J. 
Bichard,  H. 
Bipley,  H.  W. 
Bound,  J. 
Byder,  G.  B. 
Bylands,  P. 
Sanderson,  T.  E. 
Sandford,  G.  M.  W. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Shute,  General 


Simon,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Sinclair,  SirJ.  G.T. 
Smith,  E. 
Smyth,  E. 

Spinks,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Stacpoole,  W. 
Stansfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stewart,  M.  J. 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Temple,  rt.   hon.  W. 

Cowper- 
Tennant,  B. 
Thwaites,  D. 
Torrens,  W.  T.  M'C. 
Trevelyan,  G.  0. 
Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Wanl,  M.  F. 
Wells,  £. 

Wheelhouse,  W.  S.  J. 
Whitworth,  B. 
Wilson,  C. 
Wilson,  Sir  M. 
Yeaman,  J. 
Yorke,  J.  B. 

TBLLBBS. 

Anstruther,  Sir  B< 
Forsyth,  W. 


NOES. 


Adam,  rt.  hon.  W.  P. 
Adderley,  rt.  hu.  Sir  C. 
Agnew,  B.  V. 
Allsopp,  C. 
Allsopp,  H. 
Amory,  Sir  J.  H. 
Artwright,  A.  P. 
Ashley,  hon.  E.  M. 
Bagge,  Sir  W. 
Balfour,  A.  J. 
Barclay,  A.  C. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Bass,  A. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bates,  E. 

Beach,  rt.  hn.  Sir  M.  H. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Bell,  I.  L. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Blackbume,  Col.  J.  L 
Bolckow,  H.  W,  F. 
Brassey,  H.  A. 
Brassey,  T. 
Bright,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Bright,  B 
Bristowe,  S.  B. 
Broadley,  W.  H.  H. 
Brown,  J.  C. 
Burrell,  Sir  P. 
Batler-Johnstone,H.A. 
Butt,  I. 

Buxton,  Sir  B.  J. 
Campbell,  C. 
Campbell,  Sir  G. 
Campbell  •  Bannerman, 

H. 
Carington.  hn.  Col.  W. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Cartwright,  W.  C. 
Cave,  rt.  hon.  S. 


Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G. 
Chaplin,  Colonel  E. 
Chaplin,  H. 
Childers,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Churchill,  Lord  B. 
Clifton,  T.  H. 
Clive,  hon.  CoL  G.  W. 
Clowes,  S.  W. 
Cobbett,  J.  M. 
Cole,  H.  T. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corbett,  Colonel 
Cordes,  T. 

Corry,  hon.  H.  W.  L. 
Cotes,  C.  C. 
Cotton,rt.hn.W.  J.  B. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Cross,  rt.  hon.  B.  A. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Davies,  B 
Denison,  W.  E. 
Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J,  G. 
Douglas,  Sir  G. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Duff,  B.  W. 
Dunbar,  J. 
Dyke,  Sir  W.  H. 
Dyott,  Colonel  B. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Edmonstone,   Admiral 

SirW. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  hon.  Adm.  F. 
Elcho,  Lord 
Errington,  G. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Foljambe,  F.  J.  8. 
Forster,  rt  hon.  W.  K 
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Foster,  W.  H. 
Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Qalway,  Viscount 
Gamier,  J.  C. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Goldney,  G. 
Goldsmid,  J. 
Gooch,  Sir  D. 
Gordon,  Sir  A.  H. 
Gordon,  W. 
Gower,  hon.  E.  P.  L. 
Greene,  E. 
Grego^,  G.  B. 
Grey,  Earl  de 
Halsey,  T.  F. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  3. 
Hamilton,  Liord  G. 
Hamilton,  Martmess  of 
Hamilton,  hon.  B.  6. 
Hankey,  T. 
Haroourt,  Sir  W.  V. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Hardy,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Hardy,  J.  S. 
Havelock,  Sir  H. 
Hay,rt.hon.  Sir  J.  CD. 
Hayter,  A.  D. 
Herschell,  F. 
HUdyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hinchinghrook,  Visot. 
HoUord,  J.  P.  G.    • 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
Holms,  J. 
Hood,  hon.  Captain  A. 

W.  A.  N. 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B. 
Hubbard,  E. 
Hubbard,  rt.  hon.  J. 
James,  Sir  H. 
James,  W.  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Jolliffe,  hon.  S. 
Kavanagh,  A.  MacM. 
Kay    -    Shuttleworth, 

U.J. 
Eingscote,  Colonel 
Enowles,  T. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C. 
Lawrence,  Sir  T. 
Lee,  Major  V. 
Lefevre,  G.  J.  S. 
Legh,  W.  J. 
Lewis,  C.  E. 
Lewis,  O. 
Lindsay,  Lord 
Lloyd,  T.  E. 
Lopes,  H.  C. 
Lome,  Marquess  of 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Macartney,  J.  "W.  E. 
Mao  Iver,  D. 
M'Arthur,  W. 
Maitland,  J. 
Maitland,  W.  F. 
Majendie,  L.  A. 
Maidns,  Colonel 
Malcohn,  J.  W. 
MarUng,  S.  S. 
Massey,  rt.  hon.  W.  N. 
Merewether,  0.  G. 
Mills,  Sir  C.  H. 
Monckton,  F. 
Monk,  C.  J. 


Montgomerie,  B. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G.  G. 
Moore,  A. 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Morgan,  G.  O. 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Mulholland,  J. 
Mure,  Colonel 
Naghten,  Lt.-Col. 
Kewdegate,  C.  K. 
Newport,  Viacount 
Noel,  rt,  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Colonel 
O'Callaghan,  hon.  W. 
O'Conor,  D.  M. 
Paget,  R.  H. 
Parker,  Lt-Col.  W. 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Peel,  A.  "W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pell,  A. 

Pemberton,  E.  L. 
Pennant,  hon.  G. 
Peploe,  Major 
Percy,  Earl 
Plunket,  hon.  D.  R. 
Plunkett,  hon.  R. 
Portman,  hn.  W.  H.  B. 
Praed,  C.  T. 
Praed,H.  B. 
Baikes,  H.  C. 
Ridley,  M.  W. 
Ritchie,  C.  T. 
Robertson,  H. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Roth8chUd,SirN.M.  de 
Russell,  Lord  A. 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
Salt,T. 

Samuda,  J.  D'A. 
Scott,  M.  D. 
Scourfleld,  Sir  J.  H. 
Sidebottom,  T.  H. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Smith,  8.  G. 
Smith,  W.  H. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Smyth,  P.  J. 
Somerset,  Lord  H.  R.  C. 
Sotheron-Estcourt,  G. 
Stanhope,  W.  T.  W.  S. 
Starkie,  J.  P.  C. 
Steere,  L. 
Stevenson,  J.  C. 
Stuart,  Colonel 
Swanston,  A. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Tavistock,  Marquess  of 
Thomhill,  T. 
Thynne,  Lord  H.  F. 
Torr,  J. 
Tracy,  hon.  C.  R.  D. 

Hanbury- 
Tremayne,  J. 
TrevQr,LordA.E.HiU- 
Walker,  T.  E. 
"Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Walsh,  hon.  A. 
Walter,  J. 
Waterlow,  Sir  S.  H. 
Watney,  J. 
Weguelin,  T.  M. 


Wolff,  Sir  H.  D. 
Woodd,  B.  T 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of 
Yorke,  hon.  E. 

TELLEB8. 

Folkestone,  Viscount 
Leatham,  E.  A. 


Welledey,  Captain 
Whitbread,  S. 
Whitelaw,  A. 
Williams,  Sir  F.  M. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilmot,  Sir  H. 
Wihnot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Winn,R. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Beading  ji^u^  o^for  six  months. 

PARLIAMENT— PUBLIC  BUSINESS- 
CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE  BILL- 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  BYLANDS  said,  he  should  wish 
to  know,  What  reasons  had  induced  the 
Government  to  postpone  the  Bill  on  the 
Budget,  which  he  had  understood  was 
to  be  brought  forward  on  the  first  Thurs- 
day after  Easter.  Perhaps  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  say  whether  they 
might  rely  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
BiU  not  being  taken  until  after  the 
Merchant  ShippingBiU ? 

Ma.  W.  H.  SMITH  :  The  Customs 
and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill  will  not  be 
taken  first  to-morrow.  It  will  be  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  that  will  stand 
first,  and  I  am  not  sanguine  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  to  the  Customs  and 
Inland  Bevenue  BiU  in  sufficient  time 
to  read  it  a  second  time,  but  it  will  be 
placed  second  on  the  Orders. 

SAI^  OF  COAL    BILL. 

Comidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  HSuse,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  regulating  the  Sale  of 
Coal,  Slack,  Cuhn,  and  Cannel. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Govblbt,  Mr.  Pauceb,  Mr. 
Hahond,  Mr.  Dosss,  Sir  Hbxby  Haveloci, 
and  Mr.  Ashbvkt. 

BUlpretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  1 32.] 

CHELSEA    HOSPITAL    ACCOtTIITS     BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stephex  Cave,  Bill  to 
extend  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act  of  1866 
to  the  Accounts  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Stephen  Cave,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Henst  Smith,  and  Mr.  Stanley. 

Bill^MffifotJ,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  133.] 

LOCAL  OOTEBNUENT  FBOyiSIOITAL  OBDEBSr 
BBITON  FEEBT,   &C.    (SO.    4)   BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Mr.  Salt,  BiU  to  confirm  cer- 
tain Provisional  Order*  of  the  Local  Qovem- 
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ment  Board  relating  to  the  districts  of  Briton 
Ferry  and  Clayton,  the  Exiral  Sanitary  District 
of  Coventry  Union,  the  borough  of  Nottingham 
(two),  and  tiie  diistricts  of  Oystermouth  and 
Ripley,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Salt 
and  Mr.  Sclatbr-Booth. 
"BiaXpretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  134.] 

LOCAIi    aOVEBNMENT    PE0VI8I0NAL  OEDEE, 
SKELMEE8DALB    (nO.   5)   BILI.. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Salt,  Bill  to  confirm  a 
Provisional  Order  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  under  the  provisions  of  ' '  The  Gas  and 
Water  Facilities  Act,  1870,"  and  "  The  PubUc 
Health  Act,  1876,"  relating  to  the  district  of 
Skelmersdale,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  or- 
dered to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Salt  and  Mr. 

SCLATSB-BOOTH. 

Billjwftmitei^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  135.] 

KINaSTOWU   HASBOUE  BIIX. 

Contidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  farther  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to 
Kingstown  Harbour. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  William  Hknsy  Smith  and 
Mr.  Chancellok  of  the  ExcKEauER.  ■ 

BUlpreaented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  136.] 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Thurtday,  21th  April,  1876. 


MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committbb  — JJeport— 
Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  and 
Office  of  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the  Black 
Eod.    (No.  56.) 

Public  Bills  —  Soyal  Attent  —  Royal  Titles 
[39  Viet.  c.  10] ;  Drainage  and  Improvement 
of  Lands  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2) 
[39  Viet.  o.  8]. 


SULPHUROUS  ACID. 
USE  majesty's  answee  to  the  asdeess. 

The  LOED  STEWAED  (Earl  Beau- 
CHAUP)  reported  The  Queen's  answer  to 
the  Address  of  the  27th  of  March  last 
as  follows : — 

"  I  have  received  your  Address,  praying  that 
a  Royal  Commission  may  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  and  management  of 
works  and  manufactories  smelting,  burning,  or 
converting  ores  and  minerals  by  which  sul- 
phurous acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  am- 


moniacal  or  other  gases  are  given  off,  lo  ascer- 
tain the  effect  produced  thereby  on  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  and  to  report  on  the  means  to  be 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  injury  thereto 
arising  from  the  exhalations  of  such  acids  and 
gases,  and  upon  the  legislative  measures  re- 
quired for  this  purpose,  and  I  have  given  direc- 
tions that  a  Commission  shall  issue  for  the  pur- 
pose which  you  have  requested." 

PELSl'EAD    SCHOOL— DISMISSAL  OF 

REV.  W.  GRIGNON. 

OBSEETATIONS. 

LoKD  CAMPBELL,  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Eev.  W.  Grignon,  Head 
Master  of  Felstead  School,  by  the  Go- 
Teming  Body,  said,  he  did  so  not 
so  much  in  the  interest  of  that  rev. 
gentleman  as  in  the  interest  of  Head 
Masters  generally.  The  vindication  of 
Mr.  Grignon  had  been  already  ample. 
Daring  the  past  Autumn  no  topic  of 
inferior  importance  was  heard  of  more 
frequently  than  the  case  of  Mr.  Grignon, 
and  there  was  none  on  which  public 
opinion  expressed  itself  more  decisively 
— his  dismissal  had  been  commented 
upon  by  every  journal  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  the  refusal  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
who  presided  over  the  diocese  of  Eochester 
to  re-hear  the  case  had  elicited  some 
strong  observations.  Mr.  Grignon  had 
been  for  nearly  20  years  Head  Master 
of  the  school.  On  his  appointment  he 
found  the  school  in  a  languishing  con- 
dition ;  but  during  his  term  of  office  the 
school  progressed,  the  number  of  its 
scholars  increased  in  a  veiy  marked 
manner,  and  he  raised  it  to  a  high  state 
of  reputation  and  prosperity.  Indeed,  the 
services  of  Mr.  Grignon  in  connection 
with  the  school  were  so  well  established, 
that  no  aspersions  which  might  have 
been  cast  upon  him  could  affect  his  cha- 
racter in  ttie  eyes  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  educational  establishments,  or 
of  the  public  generally.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Fellows  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge — including  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  University  men — had  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  on  Mr.  Grignon' s 
case  in  a  document  which  had  been  ex- 
tensively published,  and  no  fewer  than 
60  Masters  of  Endowed  Schools  had 
addressed  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
protesting  against  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
GWgnon  without  a  hearing.  Further, 
when  Mr.  Grignon  had  been  dismissed 
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by  the  Trustees,  he  appealed  to  the 
right  rev.  Prolate  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, whose  approval  as  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  was  made  necessary  by 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  and  he  was 
simply  informed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Bishop  that  he  could  not  find  any- 
thing in  the  communication  he  had  re- 
ceived which  would  induce  him  to  differ 
from  the  decision  of  the  Trustees.  The 
general  principle  involved  in  the  case 
was  that  Head  Masters  should  receive  a 
more  adequate  protection  as  against 
Governing  Bodies  than  they  did  at  pre- 
sent. As  regarded  the  Head  Masters  of 
schools  under  the  Public  Schools  Act 
perhaps  no  legislation  was  required; 
their  offices  were  so  conspicuous  in  con- 
nection with  historic  institutions,  that 
no  injustice  done  them  by  Governing 
Bodies  was  likely  to  pass  unnoticed  and 
unchallenged.  But  with  the  Head  Mas- 
ters of  schools  under  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners the  case  was  different ;  pub- 
licity with  respect  to  the  acts  of  the 
trustees  of  such  schools  was  more  limited, 
and  no  person  could  have  predicted  that 
such  a  commotion  would  follow  the  dis- 
missal of  Mr.  Grignon.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  might  give  Head  Masters 
an  appeal  from  the  Trustees ;  but  in 
the  schemes  which  they  were  framing 
he  could  not  find  that  any  such  append 
was  given — the  position  of  the  Head 
Master  was  laid  down  in  the  scheme  of 
the  school.  A  Hesolution  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  recommending  that  the 
Commissioners  should  provide  an  appeal, 
would  be  very  appropriate ;  but  he  could 
not  move  such  a  Kesolution  without 
Notice,  and  without  a  reasonable  cer- 
tainty that  it  would  meet  with  support 
&om  a  considerable  number  of  their 
Lordships.  He  thought,  however,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Gh>vemment  might  be 
able  to  effect  the  desired  object.  The 
Charity  Commissioners  were  amenable 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  if  the 
propriety  of  giving  the  Head  Masters  an 
appeal  were  suggested  to  the  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Government,  no  doubt 
the  suggestion  would  be  acted  on.  As 
there  was  a  relationship  between  himself 
and  Mr.  CUg^on,  he  did  not  ask  their 
Lordships  to  rely  on  his  statement  alone. 
He  thought,  however,  they  would  find 
that  it  was  amply  corroborated.  The 
wrong  done  to  Mr.  Grignon  might  not 
admit  of  reparation;  but  that  wrong 
would  not  have  been  suffered  without; 

Lord  Campbell 


beneficial  restdt,  if  it  led  to  measures 
which  would  protect  Head  Masters  gene- 
rally from  treatment  such  as  that  to 
which  Mr.  Grignon  had  been  subjected. 

LoED  HENNIKEE  said,  that  before 
making  the  remarks  he  intended  to  offer 
to  the  House  he  could  not  help  express- 
ing his  opinion  that  the  subject  was  one 
which  was,  perhaps,  hardly  suited  for 
Parliamentary  discussion.  If  it  were  one 
affecting  any  important  branch  of  educa- 
tion in  the  country,  there  was  no  fitter 
place  than  that  House  in  which  to  discuss 
it;  but  the  question  brought  forward 
by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Campbell)  was 
really  one  of  local  interest  only,  and  in 
a  few  words  he'  would  show  their  Lord- 
ships why  it  was  so.  Were  it  a  ques- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  Felstead 
School,  an  important  establishment,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  public  importance, 
but  the  facts  of  the  case  were,  shortly, 
these — Mr.  Grignon  came  to  Felstead 
in  1855,  and  there  were  then  69  boys 
in  the  sohool.  Six  years  afterwards 
there  were  only  65  boys  there,  although 
in  the  three  years  and  a  quarter  before 
1855  the  school  had  risen  in  numbers 
from  22  to  69.  In  1862  the  number 
of  scholars  was  suddenly  increased  to 
100,  and  in  1867  to  174.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Grignonoontributedlargelyto  this  result; 
but  that  gentieman  said  himself,  when 
the  Trustees  doubted  whether  they  ought 
to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  in  en- 
larging the  school — 

"  I  fovmd  my  expectation  of  the  school  keep- 
ing full  on  the  following  reasons.  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  it  is,  for  the  kind  of  education  givcm, 
and  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  s^ff  of 
masters,  hy  far  the  cheapest  school  in  England. 
This  is  so  decidedly  the  fact  that  it  woSd  re- 
quire, I  believe,  ver^  marked  inefficiency  in  the 
teaching  or  domestic  management  to  keep  the 
nmuhers  do\ra." 

He  (Lord  Henniker)  did  not  wish  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  Mr.  Grignon 
as  a  Head  Master.  Even  those  who  dis- 
missed him  were  ready  to  say  he  did 
well  up  to  a  certain  period,  and  a  Senior 
Wranglership  and  several  University 
honours  were  gained  by  his  pupils.  But 
numbers  were  not  everything.  At  pre- 
sent the  school,  both  as  reguded  num- 
bers and  efficiency,  was  aU.  that  could 
be  desired  :  it  was  as  full  as  it  could 
hold ;  its  reputation  was  kept  up  ;  two 
scholarships  had  been  gained  a  short 
time  ag^  at  one  of  the  Universities, 
and  peace  reigned  where  discord  had 
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hoea  the  rule  for  some  time  past.  He 
contended,  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
tion was  not  one  of  public  interest,  but 
was  a  local,  and  he  might  even,  say,  a 
personal  one  between  Mr.  Ghngnon  and 
the  Trustees.  It  had  been  discussed  in 
the  local  newspapers,  in  pamphlets  issued 
to  the  parents,  and  even  in  letters  which 
had  appeared  in  The  Timet.  He  had  no 
intention  of  troubling  their  Lordships 
with  small  details  connected  with  the 
subject.  They  were  endless;  but  he 
would  endeavour  to  place  as  plain  and 
short  a  statement  before  their  Lordships 
as  possible  of  actual  facts.  As  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  had  thought  proper 
to  bring  the  question  forward,  he  thought 
the  shortest  way  of  replying  to  him 
would  be  to  give  an  account  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  the  Trustees,  leaving 
their  Lordships  to  form  their  own  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  it.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Trustees  was  his  (Lord  Henniker's) 
cousin,  and  in  his  capacity  of  chairman 
he  had  requested  him  to  lay  their  case 
before  the  House.  He  knew  none  of  the 
Trustees,  except  Sir  Brydges  Henniker ; 
he  did  not  know  their  clerk,  or  Mr. 
Grignon ;  he  was  not  even  a  resident  in 
Essex,  but  he  had  had  opportunities  of 
hearing  of  this  case  from  time  to  time, 
and  of  seeing  the  documents  which  bore 
upon  it,  and  he  thought  he  might  claim 
to  place  the  matter  fairly  before  their 
Lordships — certainly  without  any  strong 
personal  feeling.  The  Trustees  based 
their  case  on  the  document  now  before 
their  Lordships,  and  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Trustees  at  the  meeting 
when  Mr.  Qrignon  was  dismissed.  It 
was  as  follows : — 

"  That  the  relations  between  the  Trustees  of 
Felstead  School  and  the  Head  Master  are  so  un- 
satisfactory that  ffceai  detriment  to  the  school  is 
now  imminent.  That  in  consequence  of  a  deci- 
sion come  to  by  the  Trustees  on  the  occasion  of 
an  inquiry  instituted  at  Mr.  GMgnon's  request, 
and  at  the  dose  of  which  the  Trustees  com- 
pelled the  resignation  of  several  Masters 
with  whom  he,  Mr.  Grignon,  had  quarrelled, 
he,  Mr.  Grignon,  felt  himself  aggneved,  and 
from  that  time  has  set  himself  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  them,  and  has  lost  no  opportumty  of 
publicly  vilifying  them.  That  he  shortly  after 
this  inquiry  voluntarily  resigned  the  house 
stewardship,  giving  no  reason  to  the  Trustees 
for  so  doing,  but  stating  in  a  letter  to  the  matron 
that  his  reason  for  so  doing  was  the  injustice — 
and  intentional  injustice— done  him  by  the 
Trustees.  That  the  Trustees  continued  in  her 
office  the  matron  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Mr.  Grignon  himself,  and  of  whom,  up  to  that 
time,  he  nad  always  spoken  in  the  hip^hest  terms. 
That  her  conduct,  onder  very  trymg  circnm- 


stonces,  subject  as  she  has  been  to  annoyance 
and  misrepresentation  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Grignon,  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  Trustees; 
that  they  believe  her  to  be  most  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  her  duties  as  matron,  and  kind 
and  attentive  to  the  boys.  That  on  Mr.  Grignon 
resigning  the  house  stewardship,  the  Trustees 
appointed  the  clerk  to  that  office.  That  the 
'vnsdom  of  that  appointment  has  been  fully 
justified  by  the  fitct  that  the  school  accounts 
have  been  brought  into  good  order  out  of  the 
confusion  they  had  fallen  into  under  Mr.  Grig- 
non's  administration.  That  economy  now  pre- 
vails without  any  loss  of  comfort  to  the  boys. 
That  Mr.  Grignon  has  taken  on  himself  to 
send  circulars  to  the  parents  of  the  boys,  im- 
pugning in  every  particular  the  conduct  of  the 
Trustees,  and  speaking  of  them  in  such  terms 
as  to  make  it  impossible  that  those  cordial  rela- 
tions which  ought  to  exist  between  the  Govern- 
ing Body  and  the  Head  Master  can  ever  be 
re-estabhshed  between  him  and  them.  That  he 
has  thwarted  in  every  way  the  steward  and 
matron  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  That 
when  called  upon  by  the  Trustees  to  give  an 
opinion  on  a  change  proposed  by  them  as  neces- 
sary for  the  health  of  the  scholars,  he  returned 
the  most  insulting  answers  to  them.  That 
it  is  impossible  for  this  condition  of  affairs  to 
last — that  the  school  must  collapse,  and  that  it 
comes  to  this — that  either  the  Trustees  must 
sacrifice  the  steward  and  matron,  in  whom 
they  have  every  confidence,  in  order  to  please 
Mr.  Grignon,  of  whose  administration  of  the 
school  they  have  not  that  high  opinion  which 
he  appears  himself  to  hold,  or  that  they 
should  call  upon  him  to  resign  the  post  of  Head 
Master.  Of  these  two  alternatives,  they  have 
preferred  the  latter." 

First,  then,  as  to  the  second  par^^aph. 
In  1873  Mr.  Grignon  quarrelled  with 
one  of  the  under-masters,  of  whom  he 
had  spoken  most  highly  a.  short  time 
before,  and  demanded  his  dismissal.  The 
Trustees  thought  that  if  this  gentleman 
were  asked  to  resign,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient. However,  he  would  not  resign, 
and  was  dismissed.  In  the  course  of  the 
inquiry,  the  under-master  brought  cer- 
tain charges  against  Mr.  Chignon,  with 
respect  to  which  the  Trustees  thought 
Mr.  Grignon  not  entirely  free  from 
blame,  and  in  framing  their  resolution 
to  dismiss  the  under-master  they  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  to  that  effect.  Mr. 
Qrignon  chose  to  think  this  was  a  blow 
aimed  at  him.  Soon  after  this  two  of 
the  Trustees  died,  and  a  third  was  made 
Dean  of  Winchester,  so  that  the  number 
of  Trustees,  already  below  the  full  num- 
ber of  11,  was  reduced  to  five.  The 
scheme  of  the  school  provided  that  new 
Trustees  should  be  appointed  when  the 
number  fell  below  seven.  Mr.  Chignon, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
uncontrollable  irritation,  took  it  into  his 
head  that  the  Trustees  had  no  power  to 
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act,  and  attacked  them  forthwith.  He 
set  to  work  hy  saying  that  they  had  no 
power,  and  he  called  them  "  wiabby," 
"contemptible,"  and  "ignorant."  Now, 
it  was  the  general  rule,  as  their  Lord- 
ships were  aware,  to  insert  a  clause  in 
charitable  trust  deeds  to  allow  the  re- 
maining Trustees,  when  vacancies  oc- 
curred, to  act  till  others  were  appointed. 
It  was  so  in  this  case.  However,  Mr. 
GWgnon  thought  otherwise,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  speeches  and  in  print,  used 
towards  them  terms  such  as  he  had  men- 
tioned. The  Trustees  bore  this  in  silence 
for  more  than  a  year ;  but  at  last  they 
instructed  their  clerk  to  ask  Mr.  Orignon 
officially  whether  he  had  said  these 
things,  or  written  of  them  in  this  way. 
'  He  replied  that  he  was  "  most  certainly" 
the  author  of  the  writing  attributed  to 
him — ^he  in  no  way  acknowledged  his 
mistake — and  had  not  done  so  now,  up 
to  the  present  moment ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  never  ceased  to  vilify  the  Trustees. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  this  course 
of  proceeding  was  allowed  to  go  on  for  a 
year  without  notice;  and,  to  show  the 
patience  with  which  the  Trustees  endured 
Mr.  Qrignon's  conduct,  he  (Lord  Henni- 
ker)  would  quote  one  or  two  of  the 
agreeable  things  which  that  gentleman 
said  of  them.  In  a  letter  to  I%«  Guardian 
newspaper  he  said : — 

"  I  have  seen  this  poor  remnant  of  what  was 
once  8in  efficient  body  of  Trustees  too  often  not 
to  have  gauged  pretty  thoroughly  the  character 
and  capacity  of  each." 

On  another  occasion  he  charged  them 
with  "evasion,"  and,  again,  with  sending 
him  a  communication  "  colourable  and 
insincere."  He  held  them  up  to  contempt, 
one  by  one,  as  far  as  he  could,  in  one  of 
his  several  letters  to  the  parents  of  the 
boys,  saying  some  had  not  been  to  a 
University,  and  some  had  not  taken  high 
degrees — in  fact,  he  seemed  to  have  done 
aU  he  could  to  bring  contempt  upon 
them ;  and  actually,  in  his  last  pamphlet, 
he  charged  them  with  tampering  with 
the  funds,  writing  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners to  object  to  the  appointment 
of  new  Trustees  in  1874,  while  still  Head 
Master,  and  without  notice  to  them. 
He  said  in  his  pamphlet — 

"I  had  reason  to  think  that  one  of  those 
nominations  would  lead  to  an  infriiufment  of 
the  verj-  important  rule  that  a  body  of  Trustees 
should  not  enter  into  pecuniary  dealings  with  one 
of  their  own  number." 

Lord  Henniktr 


The  pamphlet  he  issued  to  the  parents 
of  scholars  contained  many  gross  mis- 
statements; but  he  would  take  one 
instance  oijy — Mr.  Grignon  said  in  his 
pamphlet  that  Mr.  Omey,  one  of  the 
Trustees  at  the  time  the  under-master 
was  dismissed,  admitted  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  this  Master  to  stay, 
but,  to  avoid  injuring  him,  suggested 
that  the  matter  might  be  settled  by  Mr. 
Orignon  undertaking  to  give  him  a  good 
testimonial ;  that  he  objected  to  do  so, 
and  that  then  Mr.  Onley  said — "You 
need  not  .  .  say  anything  about 
moral  character,  but  you  might  speak  of 
his  ability  in  teaching,  and  so  on." 
This  statement  the  Trustees  declare  to 
be  entirely  without  foundation.  He 
referred  to  this  incident  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  sort  of  man  the 
Trustees  had  to  deal  with,  one  who  was 
not  accurate  in  his  facts,  and  secretly 
accusing  them  of  dishonourable  conduct. 
There  was  an  episode,  which  really 
need  hardly  be  alluded  to,  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  showed  that  Mr.  Orignon 
was  determined  to  oppose  the  Trustees 
in  every  way :  the  resig^nation  of  the 
house  stewardship  by  Mr.  Grignon. 
He  had  held  it  some  time,  an  extra 
master  had  been  appointed  to  help  him 
with  the  sixth  form,  as  the  work  was  too 
much  for  him,  and  the  house  manage- 
ment when  he  gave  it  up  was  in  con- 
fusion. He  resigned,  as  he  had  said, 
and  soon  set  to  work  to  complain  of  the 
matron,  who  had  virtually  taken  the 
position  of  house  steward.  She  had 
been  appointed  by  him ;  an  outbreak  of 
scarlet  fever  took  place,  and  he  com- 
plained that  the  boys  were  neglected, 
but  the  Trustees  did  not  agree  with 
him.  He  then  wrote  to  the  parents 
abusing  the  arrangements  of  the  school, 
lu  fact,  he  left  no  stone  unturned  to  op- 
pose the  Trustees  in  every  way.  Discera, 
naturally,  existed  in  the  school,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Trustees  to  go  on 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  Mr.  Grig- 
non. He  had  purposely  passed  over  this 
episode  in  detail.  He  could  show  that 
Mr.  GMgnon  was  entirely  in  the  wrong 
all  through  it,  but  he  could  not  weaiy 
their  Lordships  with  such  endless  de- 
tails; details  which  anyone  could  read 
in  the  pamphlets  published.  Before 
concluding  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  allude  to  one  more  point :  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Grignon  that  he  was  con- 
demned unheard,    and    that  the  pre- 
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amble  to  the  resolntion  passed  for  his 
dismissal  was  in  print  beiore  the  meet- 
ing was  held.  The  latter  statement 
was  not  a  fact,  and  he  would  leave  their 
Lordships  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  the 
former  by  what  he  was  about  to  relate. 
A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  appointed 
for  June  8  last.  On  June  4  the  olerk 
wrote  to  Mr.  Grignon  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  authorship  of  the  speeches 
and  letters  to  which  he  had  already  allu- 
ded, and  he  stated — 

"  The  above  will  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
motion  at  the  meeting  of  Trustees  of  which  you 
have  had  notice." 

Mr.  Grignon,  in  a  previous  circular  to 
the  Trustees,  said  in  a  postcript — 

"  On  the  slightest  intimation  that  it  is  your 
wish  to  take  my  personal  evidence  at  your  meet- 
ing at  Braintree  on  the  8th  inst.,  I  will  make 
arrangements  to  be  there,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  examination  work  from  which  t  can 
ill  be  spared." 

The  clerk  wrote  to  him  as  follows : — 

"June  7, 1875. 
"  Reverend  Sir, — I  am  not  instructed  to  invite 
your  attendance  to-morrow ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
if  you  wish  for  an  audience  on  the  subject  of  my 
last  letter,  or  on  any  other  matter  of  business, 
the  Trustees  will  be  ready  to  receive  you. — Your 
obedient  servant,  A.  C.  Velby." 

And  his  remarks  on  that  part  of  the 
proceedings  the  clerk  said — 

"  Mr.  Oiignon  had  thus  a  plain  intimation 
that  his  speeches  and  writings  would  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  motion  at  the  meeting  of 
Trustees,  and  that  the  latter,  though  not  choosing 
to  invite  a  man  who  had  insulted  and  defied 
them,  were  willing  to  hear  anything  he  had  to 
say.  He  had  proclaimed  his  desire  '  to  minimize 
his  communications  with  these  men,'  and  they 
did  not  seek  what  he  had  repelled.  Mr.  Grrig- 
non  did  not  attend  the  meeting  or  offer  any  ex- 
planation of  his  letters  and  speeches." 

He  thought  he  need  say  no  more  on 
that  point.  The  Trustees  long  ago  ap- 
plied to  the  Charity  Commission  for  the 
appointment  of  Trustees,  and  were  quite 
■wiUing  for  a  searching  inquiry  by  a 
sub-Commissioner.  He  thought  he  had 
shown  their  Lordships,  without  going 
into  unnecessary  details,  that  the  Trustees 
and  Mr.  Ghrignon  could  not  possibly  get 
on  together  any  longer.  The  Trustees  be- 
lieved they  were  in  the  right ;  they  knew 
their  power  of  dismissing  a  Head  Master 
-without  giving  a  reason — a  power  given 
for  the  very  purpose  of  meeting  a  case 


of  this  kind — a  power  which  was  given 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  and  to 
them  by  their  scheme ;  but .  they  were 
so.  confident  of  the  position  they  had 
taken  up  that  the  moment  they  heard 
the  Charity  Commission  had  been  peti- 
tioned to  institute  an  inquiry,  they 
directed  their  olerk  to  write  to  the  Com- 
missioners to  say  they  would  give  every 
facility  for  such  an  inquiry,  although 
the  Charity  Commission  had  no  power 
over  them  by  their  scheme.  He  thought 
their  Lordships  would  see  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Master  could  not  be 
put  up  with  any  longer ;  that  they 
would  see  what  sort  of  man  he  was  by 
the  mis-statements  he  made,  the  in- 
temperate language  he  used,  his  extra- 
ordinary conduct  in  insulting  the  Trus- 
tees in  every  possible  way,  and  his 
defiance  of  their  authority,  both  to  the 
parents  and  in  public,  while  still  in 
their  employment.  He  thought  their 
Lordships  woiild  be  able  to  judge  whe- 
ther any  other  course  was  open  to  the 
Trustees,  whether  they  acted  harshly, 
and  he  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  whether 
they  would  have  acted  honestly  to  the 
school  if  they  had  allowed  such  a  state 
of  things  to  go  on.  He  had  not  gone 
further  than  he  was  obliged  into  details, 
for  he  thought  he  had  stated  enough  to 
make  his  case  good,  and  for  the  sum  of 
1».  any  of  their  Lordships  who  wished  to 
spend  a  happy  and  pleasant  haK  hour, 
would  have  details  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  in  a  pamphlet  written  by 
this  martyr  to  the  good  cause  of  educa- 
tion himself.  Be  that  as  it  might,  he 
must  apologize  to  their  Lordships  for 
taking  up  so  much  time  in  discussing 
a  subject  which,  he  thought,  would  have 
been  fax  better  left  to  public  opinion  out- 
of-doors. 

The  Bishop  of  ROCHESTER  said, 
that  the  noble  Lord  who  had  brought 
this  matter  before  the  House  had  com- 
mented upon  his  (the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter's) acting  upon  the  dismissal  by  the 
Trustees  without  any  further  or  inde- 
pendent inquiry.  The  Trustees  of  the 
School  had  power  to  dismiss  the  under 
masters  summarily,  and  the  Head  Mas- 
ter with  the  approval  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  The  reason  why  he  had  not 
instituted  a  second  investigation  was  that 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  :  he  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  ask  for  further  evi- 
dence, because  he  thought  the  evidence 
on  which  the  Trustees  had  acted  in  dis- 
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mifwing  Mr.  Gbignon  was  amply  suffi- 
cient. He  was  sorry  to  have  to  speak 
harshly  of  Mr.  Qrignon ;  but  he  might 
say  that  the  evidence  went  to  show  that 
Mr.  Grignon  had  indulged  in  reiterated 
personal  vituperation  and  abuse  of  the 
Trustees — in  other  words,  of  the  persons 
with  whom  co-operation  on  his  part  was 
essential  to  the  well  working  of  the 
school.  He  believed  that  no  one  of  the 
Head  Masters  or  Fellows  of  Colleges  to 
whom  reference  had  been  made  would 
have  used  language  such  as  that  which 
Mr.  Grignon  had  used.  The  fact  was 
things  had  come  to  a  dead-lock  between 
them,  and  in  consequence  the  Trustees 
resorted  to  the  step  of  dismissing  him. 
And  he  (the  Bishop  of  Bochester)  ar- 
rived at  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Grignon 
had  been  properly  dismissed.  Complaint 
had  been  made  against  him  (the  Bishop 
of  Bochester)  that  he  had  answered 
Mr.  Grignon  through  his  secretary.  The 
facts  were  these — that  while  he  as  Bishop 
had  the  matter  under  consideration  a 
letter  came  from  Mr.  Ghignon,  which  he 
(the  Bishop  of  Bochester)  did  not  an- 
swer, because  he  was  considering  the 
case.  Then  Mr.  Grignon  wrote  to  his 
secretary  asking  what  answer  would  be 
made ;  and  he  (the  Bishop  of  Bochester) 
told  his  secretary  to  say  that  nothing 
had  been  brought  before  him  to  alter 
his  opinion  that  he  had  been  properly 
dismissed.  He  (the  Bishop  of  Bochester) 
was  extremely  sorry  that  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Grignon  after  his  20  years'  ser- 
vice should  have  become  necessary,  but 
necessary  he  believed  it  to  be.  When 
a  Head  Master  complained  continually  to 
parents  of  the  mis-management  of  Trus- 
tees, and  actually  stated  that  he  had 
minimized  his  communications  with 
those  persons  who,  together  with  him- 
self, were  responsible  for  the  well-being 
of  the  school,  it  could  not  be  wondered 
at  that  he  should  be  dismissed.  He  was 
sorry  that  their  Lordships'  time  had  been 
taken  up  in  listening  to  this  matter, 
and  with  every  regret  for  Mr.  Chignon's 
position,  he  believed  the  school  would 
get  on  very  well  though  he  had  ceased 
to  be  its  Head  Master. 

Lord  DYNEVOB  said,  that  he  consi- 
dered Mr.  Grignon  had  been  hardly 
treated,  and  though  he  did  not  defend 
his  intemperate  language,  yet  looking 
at  what  had  taken  place  at  the  school, 
particularly  with  regard  to  a  case  of 
scarletLna,  when  a  boy  suffering  from  it 
Th«  Bishop  of  Mochottor 


had  been  placed  in  the  room  where  the 
other  boys'  dothee  were  kept,  it  could 
not  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Grignon 
should  speak  strongly.  He  was  reminded 
of  the  question — "  Doth  our  law  judge 
any  man  before  it  hear  him  ?  "  and  he 
thought  the  rule  of  hearing  before  con- 
demning had  not  been  followed  in  this 
instance.  If  Mr.  Gfrignon  had  been 
granted  a  hearing  he  might  have  been 
induced  to  apologize.  He  considered 
that  what  had  occurred  was  very  mucb 
to  be  lamented. 

LoED  CAMPBELL,  in  reply,  said, 
that  nothing  but  inevitable  necessity 
had  prevented  two  noble  Lords  —  one 
on  each  side  of  the  House  —  from 
attending  that  evening  to  reply  to 
the  speeches  of  the  noble  Lord  and 
the  right  rev.  Prelate.  It  was  never 
his  intention  to  enter  into  all  those 
details  which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Henniker)  had  done.  His  conviction  was 
that  in  spite  of  the  defence  offered  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  the  opinion  of  the 
public  would  be  still  the  same.  The 
only  object  which  he  had  had  was  to 
bring  about  a  public  good  through  an 
unfortunate  transaction ;  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  expediency  of  considering  how 
far  it  was  consistent  with  their  duty  to 
urge  upon  the  Charily  Commissioners  to 
frame  a  different  class  of  schemes  from 
that  which  had  enabled  the  Trustees  to 
dismiss  Mr.  Grignon  —  to  frame  a  class 
of  schemes  which  would  enable  Head 
Masters  and  others  to  appeal  against 
their  dismissal,  and  which  would  pre- 
vent such  a  scandal  as  the  Felstead  case 
from  occurring  in  future.  The  conduct 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  must  have 
an  extensive  influence  upon  the  course 
pursued  by  endowed  schools'  trustees, 
and  the  Government  might  exercise -an 
influence  upon  the  Charity  Commission- 
ers. Nothing  at  all  had  fallen  fr^m  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  which  would  alter 
public  opinion,  that  he  had  declined  to 
hear  the  Head  Master  (Mr.  Grignon) 
before  his  final  dismissal  by  the  Trustees 
with  his  permission. 

Honae  sdjoumsd  at  a  qoarter  put  Six 

o'clo^,  till  To-morrow,  a  qoaiter 

before  Five  o'clock. 
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Gfentlemim  Bliould  be  in  the  affirmative, 
he  would  ask  whether  the  right  hon. 
GentlemaD  will  state  to  which  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  he  referred  in  Buoh  speech ; 
and,  whether  the  information  upon  which 
he  made  such  statement  was  communi- 
cated to  him  hj  any  one  holding  the 
position  of  a  Privy  Councillor  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  :  I  think  it  right  to 
state  to  the  House  that  the  Question  of 
which  the  hon.  Member  has  given  Notice 
refers  to  matters  which  passed  outside 
the  walls  of  this  House,  and  does  not 
relate  to  any  Bill  or  Motion  before  the 
House,  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  Ques- 
tion which,  according  to  the  Bules  of 
this  House,  cannot  be  put. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
2%uridaj/,  21th  April,  1876. 

MEN  U  TiSS.] — Nbw  Mexbxb  Swohn  — James 
Duff,  esquire, /or  Norfolk  Connty  (Northern 
Diyiaion). 

Sbleot  Ooncrmi — Metropoliiam  Fiie  Brigade, 
Mr.  Fielden  diuh.,  Mr.  Uardcastle  added. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firtt  Reading — 
Coun^  Kates  (Ireland)  •  [138]. 

Second  Beading — Pier  and  HarbotiT  Orden  Con- 
firmation (Aldborough,  &c.)  *  [131] ;  Oame 
Laws  Amendment  (Scotland)  *  [123],  debate 
aej/'oumed. 

Committee — Merchant  Shipping  [49]— B.P. 

Committee — Seport — Publicans  Certincates  (Scot- 
land) (re•eomm^*  [116]. 

Third  lUading — Local  GoTcmment  Proviaioiial 
Orders  (No.  2)*  [1221;  Local.  Oovemment 
ProviaiQnal  Orders  (No.  3)  •  [125],  and 
pateed. 


BOTAL  TITLES  BILL.— N0TICB8. 

Mb.  COWEN  gave  Notice  that  to- 
morrow he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  Badnor  Boroughs 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  Whether, 
considering  that  since  the  Boyal  Titles 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time  information 
has  reached  this  country  showing  that 
the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  that  it  would 
g^ve  satisfaction  to  the  Princes  and 
people  of  India  was  the  reverse  of 
oorract,  he  will  endeavour  to  secure  to 
the  House  another  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering the  addition  to  Her  Majesty's 
title,  which  it  is  most  expedient  should 
be  assumed  before  the  I^odamation  is 
issued  which  will  give  effect  to  the  Royal 
Titles  Bill? 

Me.  CHAELES  LEWIS  gave  Notice 
that  on  the  28th  instant,  or  as  soon  as 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  University 
of  London  (Mr.  Lowe)  should  be  in  his 
place,  he  would  ask,  Whether  he  is 
correctly  reported  in  ITu  BaUy  Teltgraph 
of  the  19th  of  April  to  have  spoken  at 
a  Liberal  banquet  at  East  Betford  with 
reference  to  the  Boyal  Titles  Bill  as 
follows : — 

'*  I  strongly  suspect  that  this  is  not  now 
brought  forward  for  the  first  time.  I  violate  no 
confidence,  because  I  have  received  none :  but  I 
am  under  a  conviction  that  at  least  two  pre- 
vious Ministers  have  entirely  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  such  a  change.  More 
pliant  persons  have  now  been  found,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  thing  will  be  done." 

And  if  the  answer  of  the  right  hon. 


EGTPT— PAPEES,  &o.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  COWEN  (for  Mr.  J.  W.  Baeclat) 
asked  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Whether  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  a  Copy  of  the  Con-espondence 
between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Commissioner  on  the 
foundation  of  a  National  Bank  in  Egypt, 
or  as  Receiver  of  part  of  the  revenues  of 
Egypt? 

Me.  DISRAELI:  Mr.  Speaker,  gene- 
rally speaking,  all  the  Papers  connected 
with  Egyptian  affairs  will  be  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House ;  but  it  will  not 
be  convenient  to  lay  them  on  the  Table 
immediately. 

OWNERS  OF   LAND  (ENGLAND)— THE 

NEW  "DOMESDAY  BOOK." 

QITESTION. 

Me.  WHITWELL  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  issue  a  corrected  edition  of 
the  list  of  holders  of  land  in  England 
and  Wales  designated  the  Domesday 
Book;  and,  if  not,  whether,  lest  the 
book  should  in  future  years  become  a 
reputed  schedule  of  the  areas  of  land 
held  by  individual  owners  at  this  time  in 
the  several  counties,  he  will  state  that  it 
does  not  profess  to  be  an  authority  or 
any  evidence  as  to  the  legal  title  to  or 
ownership  of  land,  and  that  it  assumes 
to  be  no  more  than  a  compilation  from 
the  rate  books  of  England  and  Wales, 
has  been  already  found  to  contain 
numerous  errors  ? 

Me.  8CLATEB-B00TH,  in  reply,  said, 
there  was  no  intention  of  issuing  a  cor- 
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rected  edition  of  the  list  of  holders  of  land 
in  England  and  Wales ;  but  a  record  had 
been  made  of  the  corrections  which  had 
been  sent  in  to  the  office,  in  case  it 
should  hereafter  be  deemed  expedient  to 
issue  a  supplementary  statement.  The 
Eetum  was  only  a  compilation  from  the 
various  rate  books  of  England  and 
Wales ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  had  never 
been  relied  upon  as  evidence  of  legal 
title,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  might  feel  assured  that  no 
evidence  of  title  or  ownership  coiild  pos- 
sibly be  rested  upon  the  statements  in 
this  Return. 

THE    CIVIL  SERVICE— THE  ORDER   IN 
COtTNCII/— CLAUSE  12.— QUESTION. 

Me.  O'CONOE  asked  Mr.  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer,  What  steps  have  been 
taken  to  place  'those  writers  who  are 
eligible,  under  the  conditions  of  Clause 
12  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  12th 
February  1876,  in  the  new  lower  grade 
of  the  Civil  Service ;  and,  whether,  in  the 
case  of  men  who  have  served  a  number  of 
years  as  writers,  such  service  shall  count 
towards  pay  and  promotion  in  the  new 
division  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  applications 
were  in  course  of  being  received  &om 
the  particular  Departments  in  which 
writers  were  specially  selected  for  ap- 
pointment. Several  appointments  had 
been  made,  and  others  were  under  con- 
sideration. With  regard  to  the  position 
of  writers,  such  as  had  received  more 
than  the  minimum  would,  if  advanced, 
be  allowed  to  begin  at  the  higher  salary. 
Promotion  would  be  regulated  strictly 
and  exclusively  by  merit. 

ARMY— MILITIA  ADJUTANTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESST  (for  Mr, 
Staopoole)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  the  former  Adjutants 
of  Militia  who  have  been  gazetted  to  the 
honorary  rank  of  Majors,  and  made  super- 
numerary in  their  regiments  (after  hav- 
ing accepted  the  liberal  retirement  under 
the  recent  Warrant)  will  be  called  out  to 
do  duty  as  Field  Officers  during  the  train- 
ing of  their  regiments  this  year ;  if  so, 
wul  they  draw  additional  pay  and  aUow- 
ances  during  such  trainings ;  in  the  event 
of  their  drawing  extra  pay,    whether 

Mr.  SelaUr-Booth 


having  three  Majors  will  not  add  con- 
siderably to  the  charge  for  the  Staff  of 
the  Army ;  and,  what  place  on  parade  or 
in  the  field  is  the  third  Major  to  occupy? 
Me.  GATHOENE  HARDY :  In  reply 
to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
I  have  to  state  that  these  officers  vi)!! 
attend  training  if  not  granted  leave  of 
absence,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Warrant,  will  receive  so 
much  of  their  pay  as  shall,  with  their 
retired  allowance,  amount  to  the  full  pay 
of  the  rank  they  hold  in  the  Militia.  A 
considerable  additional  expense  is  in- 
curred ;  but  this  was  duly  considered  at 
the  time  of  preparing  the  Royal  Warrant, 
and  allowed  as  being  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  localization  scheme.  The  third 
Major  will  'assist  the  other  Field  Officers, 
in  accordance  with  the  orders  he  may 
receive  from  his  commanding  officer. 

ARMY— ARMY  AND  AUXILIARY  FORCES 
—RETURNS.— QUESTION. 

Ms.  J.  HOLMS  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  When  the  Return 
showing  the  number  of  Commissioned 
Officers  in  the  Army  and  Auxiliary  For- 
ces, moved  for  on  the  5th  August  1875, 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Members? 

Me.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  I  must 
inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  pre- 
paration of  this  Return  has  involved 
enormous  labour,  and  the  labour  of 
printing  it  is  almost  equal  to  that  of 

Ereparing  it.    I  hope,  however,  it  will 
e  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  within 
a  week. 

THE  VALUATION  BILL-SURVEYOES 
OF  TAXES.— QUESTION. 

Me.  E.  HUBBARD  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  con- 
sidering the  alarm  felt  at  the  position  of 
the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  in  the  V  aluation 
Bill,  he  will  state  to  the  House  how  far 
the  Surveyor  of  Taxes  is  paid  by  a  per- 
centage or  poimdage  on  the  amount  of 
taxes  that  he  pays  over  to  the  Revenue ; 
and,  if  the  promotion  of  a  surveyor  to 
new  districts  of  a  higher  class  is  in- 
fluenced by  his  having  been  able  to 
raise  the  amount  of  the  rates  in  his  old 
district  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHJE- 
QUER :  I  have  made  inquiry,  and  tlie 
information  which  has  been  furnished  to 
me  is  to  this  effect : — That  Surveyors  of 
Taxes  are  paid  wholly  by  salary,  and  do 
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not  receive  aoy  percentage  or  ponndage 
whatever.  Their  promotion  is  governed 
by  the  same  rule  which  prevails  in  other 
departments — general  merit  and  seni- 
ority. If  complaints  were  received  that 
a  Surveyor  of  Taxes  had  improperly 
made  a  new  assessment,  such  conduct 
would  retard  and  not  accelerate  his 
promotion. 

THE   "MISTLETOE'— THE  CORONEE'S 
JURY.— QUESTIONS. 

Me.  ANDEESON  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  he  will  direct  an  investigation, 
by  a  Committee  of  this  House,  into  the 
proceedings  in  connection  with  the  Gos- 
port  Coroner's  Jury  on  the  "Mistletoe  " 
disaster?  

SiB  JOHN  8C0UEFIELD  asked  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  also  di- 
rect an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  32  persons  lost  their  lives 
in  Aberdeen  owing  to  arrangements 
which  had  been  pronounced  to  be  de- 
fective by  the  Government  Inspector  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  not  been  aware  until  that 
moment  that  he  had  the  slightest  power 
to  direct  an  investigation  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  into 
any  matter.  The  Coroner  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  any 
shape.  He  had  consulted  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  the  matter,  and  all  he  had 
to  state  was  this : — He  understood  that 
the  reference  in  the  Question  was  to  the 
first  inquiry.  That  ended  in  there  bein{ 
no  verdict ;  but  the  second  inquiry  endi 
in  a  verdict,  and  there  was  no  imputa- 
tion on  the  Coroner  or  jury  connected 
with  the  second  investigation.  There 
was  no  case  for  a  fresh  inquiiy.  If  the 
first  Coroner  misconducted  himself,  he 
might  be  removed  by  statutory  proceed- 
ings before  the  Lord  Chancellor.  In 
the  absence  of  any  statutory  proceeding, 
he  thought  the  case  was  one  in  which 
the  House  would  not  interfere. 

Me.  ANDEESON :  In  consequence  of 
the  reply  which  has  been  given  by  the 
right  non.  Gentleman  I  will  now  give 
Notice  that  I  will  on  the  earliest  possible 
day  move  for  a  Committee. 

FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP  ACTS— 
LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 

Me.  Sesjeant  SIMON  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 

VOL.  CCXXViil.     [thied  seeibs.] 


ment,  Whether  it  ia  his  intention  to 
introduce  during  the  present  Session  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shop Acts  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  the 
subject  during  the  present  Session.  A 
very  large  amount  of  evidence  had  been 
taken  in  reference  to  the  question,  and 
he  thought  it  right  that  the  country 
should  have  an  opportunity  of -consider- 
ing it  before  any  measure  was  brought 
in  to  amend  the  Acts. 

ARMY— THE    GUARDS— STOCK    PURSE 
FUND  ALLOWANCE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  AETHUE  MOOEE  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  he  would 
state  to  the  House  what  are  the  "  Mis- 
cellaneous" expenses,  besides  hospital 
and  recruiting  services,  which  the  al- 
lowance of  £11,079  15«.  or  £168  5».  M. 
per  company,  given  to  the  Guards' 
stock-purse,  really  are;  how  much  of 
this  sum  goes  to  the  hospital,  and  how 
much  to  the  recruiting  services;  and, 
whether  he  has  any  objection  to  furnish 
a  fuU  statement  of  the  appropriation  of 
the  allowance  during  the  last  year  for 
which  the  accounts  are  complete  ? 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY,  in  reply, 
said,  if  the  hon.  Member  would  move 
for  a  Eetum  he  would  give  it  unop- 
posed. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS— THE  BUDGET  BILL, 
QTTESTIOirS. 

Me.  EYLANDS  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  will  state 
to  the  House  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced the  Government  to  depart  from 
the  intention  which  he  announced  in 
the  House  before  Easter  of  taking  the 
Budget  on  the  first  Thursday  after  the 
holidays  ;  and,  whether  he  is  now  able 
to  give  a  definite  assurance  as  to  the 
day  upon  which  the  Second  Eeading  of 
the  Customs  and  Inland  Eevenue  Bill 
will  be  taken  ? 

Me.  CHITjDEBS  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  why  the  Bill  had 
not  been  printed  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEE,  in  reply,  said,  when  he  stated 
that  it  was  intended  to  take  the  second 
reading  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  Ee* 
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ventie  Bill  this  day,  he  had  hoped  that 

the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  would  have 
passed  through  Committee  on  Monday. 
He  was  disappointed  in  that  hope,  and 
all  he  could  now  say  was  the  reason 
why  they  did  not  propose  to  take  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  BiU  to- 
night was  that  they  felt  it  necessary  to 
proceed  first  with  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  that 
through  Committee  they  would  take  the 
Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Bill  as  the 
First  Order  on  the  next  GoTemment  day. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  what  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  printing  of 
the  Bill ;  he  saw  it  a  little  time  ago,  and 
he  believed  it  was  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. 

BAEBADOES— THE  EIOTS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  E.  rOESTEE  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  the  Go- 
vernment has  received  any  information 
to-day  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes?  He  asked  the  Ques- 
tion because  a  most  startling,  not  to  say 
alarming,  statement  had  appeared  in  the 
public  Press  this  afternoon,  purporting 
to  be  a  telegram  received  from  that 
island  to-day. 

Mb.  DISEAELI  :  I  will  give  such 
information  as  I  have  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  House;  but,  not 
having  had  Notice  of  the  Question,  I 
have  not  had,  until  the  last  few  moments, 
time  to  make  any  inquiries.  I  under- 
stand, from  the  courtesy  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  sent  the  paper  to 
me,  that  an  extraordinary  telegram, 
dated  April  26th,  has  been  published, 
saying — 

"  600  prisoners  taken ;  40  killed  and  wounded ; 
riots  suspended ;  position  threatening ;  confi- 
dence in  the  Government  entirely  gone." 

\Laughter.']  This  is  no  laughing  matter 
for  the  people  of  Barbadoes.  There  has 
been  a  telegram  received  by  us,  dated 
the  25th — that  would  be  rather  before 
this  alarming  telegram — but  it  has  not 
been  given  to  the  House  yet.  It  is  as 
follows : — "No  truth  in  the  private  tele- 
gram " — this  is  the  answer  to  the  inquiry 
we  made  as  to  the  last  alarming  and 
mysterious  telegi-am — 

"No  truth  in  the  private  telegram.  The 
island  has  been  qniet  since  Satunlay.  Some 
black  troops  from  Jamaica  had  left  before  my 
countermanding  telegram.  Will  arrive  on  Fri- 
day. A  detachment  ia  also  en  route  from  De- 
marara,  but  they  will  not  be  detained." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


That  is  a  tele|pram  from  the  Governor. 

That  is  all  the  information  I  can  give  to 
the  House ;  nor  can  I  throw  any  light  on 
those  mysterious  telegrams,  which  have 
evidently  been  systematically  forwarded 
to  this  oountry.  I  must  leave  it  to  the 
House  to  form  their  own  opinions  on  this 
subject.  I  will,  of  course,  take  care  that 
the  most  recent  information  is  alwajs 
furnished  to  the  House. 

ROTAIi   TITLES   BILL— THE    PROCLA- 
MATION.—QUESTION. 

Me.  ANDEESON  :  Sir,  in  consequenoo 
of  the  Question  of  which  Notice  has  been 
given  to-night  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Newcastle  (Mr.  Cowen)  as  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  using 
his  influence  to  secure  a  day  for  the  far- 
ther discussion  of  the  title  of  "Empress," 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Prime  Minister,  Whe- 
ther he  will  agree  to  delay  the  issuing  of 
the  Proclamation  of  the  Eoyal  Title  till 
the  noble  Lord  has  had  time  to  answer 
that  Question  ? 

Mr.  DISEAELI:  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  given  no  Notice  of  the  Ques- 
tion. 

Me.  ANDERSON:  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  feel  bound,  in  order  to  put 
myself  right,  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House.  I  do  not  think.  Sir, 
although  it  is  customary  to  gpve  Notice 
of  a  Question,  that  the  Question  I  have 
just  asked  is  one  that  the  Prime  Minister 
ought  to  have  had  any  difficulty  what- 
ever in  answering  without  Notice.  It  is 
not  a  question  as  to  anything  which  he 
would  have  to  investigate ;  but  simply  a 
question  as  to  his  own  willingness  to  do 
a  certain  thing,  which  must  be  within  his 
own  knowledge  at  once.  It  wUl  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House  that  during  the 
debates  on  the  Eoyal  Titles  BiU,  one  of 
those  few  arguments  that  had  any  weight 
at  all  with  the  House  was  that  this  title 
of  Empress  was  to  give  great  satisfaction 
to  the  people  of  India.  When  I  spoke 
upon  this  question  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bill  I  had  seen  one  or  two  Indian 
papers,  and  I  said,  even  then,  that  it 
was  quite  evident  that  was  not  the  case. 
Since  then  a  great  many  more  Indian 
papers  have  come  to  hand,  and  it  turns 
out  now,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
these,  that  almost  universaUy  xke  opi- 
nion of  the  people  of  India  is  not  in 
favour  of  the  title  of  Empress,  but  is 
directly  opposed  to  it,    Under  tiese  cir- 
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cmnBtutcee,  Sir,  for  this  is  a  sort  of  new 
revehttioii  come  to  ns,  the  House  has 
really  good  ground  for  re-considering 
the  decision  dtready  crane  to  upon  that 
Bill,  and  in  order  that  the  House  may 
have  an  opportunity  for  that  re-consi- 
deration the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  gave  Notice  of  a  Motion, 
and  has  endeavoured  in  every  way  within 
his  power  to  get  a  day  for  its  discosaon. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition was  told  by  the  Prime.  Minister 
that  if  he  had  supported  that  Motion  the* 
Government  would  then  feel  bound  to 
accede  to  it.     Now,  a  Question  has  been 

£ut  down  for  to-morrow  when  the  noble 
lOrd  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  to 
g^ve  us  a  reply  whether  he  will  use  his 
influence  to  get  a  day  for  the  discussion 
of  this  question ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  an 
unreasonable  thing  to  ask  that  the  Pro- 
clamation shall  be  delayed  till  after  the 
time  that  the  noble  Lord  has  considered 
that  question  and  given  his  reply. 

Mb.  DISEAET  J ;  This  shows  the 
convenience  of  our  Bule  that  Notice  of 
Questions  should  be  given.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  present  instance  asked 
me  whether  I  was  prepared  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  not  to  issue  a  Proclamation 
in  consequence  of  a  Question  of  which 
Notice  has  been  addressed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newcastle  to  the  noble  Lord 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  was 
perfectly  ignorant  what  that  Question 
was  until  I  gathered  its  purport  now 
from  the  observations  of  ^e  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Anderson).  I  never 
heard  the  Question — ["Notice"] — or 
Notice;  we  do  not  seem  to  know  what  the 
question  is.  It  must  have  been  put  at 
tiie  commencement  of  Business  and  just 
before  I  entered  the  House.  But  it  comes 
to  this — whether  I  will  announce  that  I 
will  delay  advising  Her  Majesty  respect- 
'  ing  the  issue  of  a  Proclamation  legally 
under  an  Act,  which  I  believe  is  now 
passed,  in  consequence  of  a  Notice  which 
has  been  given  by  a  Member  of  this 
House  to  address  a  Question  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  to-morrow.  I 
beg  to  say  I  certainly  shall  not  allow 
myself  to  be  induced  from  refraining  to 
give  that  advice  which  I  think  Her 
Majesty  ought  to  accept  and  follow. 

Me.  CHAELE8  LEWIS  gave  Notice 
that  when  the  hon.  Member  &r  Hackney 
addressed  the  House  on  his  Motion  of 
censure  on  the  Government,  he  should 
ask  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 


Teniiy  of  London  the  Question  which  he 
had  already  that  evening  read  to  the 
House. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  :  Sir,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Prime  Minister  has  hardly  dealt 
fairly  with ["  Order!"] 

Mb.  speaker  :  There  is  no  Ques- 
tion now  before  the  House. 

Mb.  FAWCETT :  I  understood  that 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  had  been 
moved. 

Mb.  SPEAEIEB  :  An  observation  was 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Anderson)  that  he  would  conclude 
with  a  Motion — but  he  did  not  do  so.  A 
Question  was  then  put  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  that  Question  has  been 
answered.  That  Question  bore  upon  a 
Notice  of  a  Question  proposed  to  be  put 
to-morrow  by  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle to  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition.  I  did  not  at  the  time 
gather  when  he  gave  that  Notice  the 
precise  drift  of  uie  Question ;  but  I 
now  very  much  doubt  whether  a  question 
of  that  diaracter  could,  consistently  with 
the  Eules  of  the  House,  be  put  to  the 
noble  Lord. 

Me.  ANDERSON :  I  commenced  by 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Me.  FAWOETTT  :  I  should  like  to  be 
in  order,  and  I  understand  the  hon. 
Member  now  proposes  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
commenced  his  observations  by  stating 
that  he  would  move,  but  he  made  no 
Motion. 

Mb.  FAWCETT:  Then,  so  that  I 
may  put  myself  perfectly  in  Order,  as 
there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  on  the 
subject,  I  will  conclude  with  a  Motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  It 
seems  to  me  that  although  it  is  very  easy 
on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister  to 
represent  what  has  been  done  bv  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  in  a  ludicrous 
light,  the  request  he  has  made  is  a  very 
reasonable  one,  and  one  which  will  be 
supported  by  many  hon.  Members  on 
this  side  of  tiie  House.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  more  reference  than  I  possibly 
can  avoid  to  what  has  taken  place  on 
previous  occasions;  but  two  Notices  of 
Motion  have  been  given,  each  of  which 
has  been  interpreted  by  l^e  Prime  Minis- 
ter as  a  direct  Vote  of  Censure  on  the 
course  of  conduct  the  Government  are 
now  about  to  pursue.  The  second  Motion 
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was  made  as  strong,  precise,  and  distinct 
as  it  possibly  could  be  made  in  order  to 

five  the  Ctovemment  an  opportunity  of 
efending  their  conduct,  to  which  we 
object.  The  Prime  Minister,  adopting 
a  course  which  I  believe  is  somewhat 
unusual,  said,  apparently  forgetting  that 
private  Members  have  again  and  again 
moved  Votes  of  Censure  in  this  House, 
that  he  could  not  facilitate  the  discussion 
on  the  Motion,  which,  as  I  said,  he  in- 
terpreted as  a  Vote  of  Censure,  unless  he 
received  some  countenance  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  An 
hon.  Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Anderson) 
takes  what  seems  to  me  the  straightfor- 
ward, practical,  and  sensible  course,  and 
asks  whether  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  he  will  delay  issuing  the  Procla- 
mation imtil  the  Question  that  is  to  be 
put  to-morrow  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  been 
answered.  As  the  Prime  Minister  did 
not  hear  the  terms  of  the  Question,  I 
may  say  it  is  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  whe- 
ther, considering  that  since  the  time 
when  the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill  passed  a  third 
reading,  information  has  reached  this 
country  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  justification  of  the 
BiU — namely,  that  it  would  give  satis- 
faction to  the  Princes  and  people  of 
India,  is  the  reverse  of  accurate— a 
stronger  word  might  be  used — whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  noble 
Lord  will  use  his  influence  to  obtain  a 
discussion  of  this  question  under  the  en- 
tirely new  aspect  it  now  assumes  ?  It  is 
quite  possible  for  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  to  prevent  the  noble  Lord  from 
''answering  the  Question.  ["  Divide !"") 
I  am  quite  aware  that  hon.  Members 
opposite  do  not  like  this  question ;  but 
it  is  one  which  we  must  press^  and,  if 
necessary,  we  will  carry  the  Motion  to  a 
division.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
is  alarmed  at  his  present  position.  ["  Oh, 
oh !  "]  I  say  advisedly  that  he  is  afraid 
to  meet  this  Vote  of  Censure.  I  now 
challenge  him  to  do  so.  He  is  a&aid  to 
be  pressed  with  it,  and  he  wants  not  to 
gfive  the  noble  Lord  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  that  influence  which  he  knows, 
if  exercised,  would  secure  a  discussion 
on  this  Motion,  because  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  knows  that  he  can  defeat 
the  Notice  of  Motion  by  issuing  the 
Proclamation  to-morrow  morning.  Why 
does  not  the  Prime  Minister  answer  the 
straightforward  question  that  has  been 
Mr.  Fawcett 


put  to  him  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  ?  "Why  does  he  not  say  "  Yes  " 
or  "  No  "  to  a  simple  question  ?  Tlus 
is  a  question  which  we  will  use  every 
power  of  tiie  House  to  have  considered. 
Will  he  or  will  he  not  give  the  House 
the  assurance  that  the  Proclamation 
shall  not  be  issued  until  the  noble  Lord 
has  had  an  opportunity  for  conferring 
with  his  hon.  ^ends  upon  the  question  ? 
I  beg  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Mb.  potter  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn  "— 
{Mr.  Fawcett.) 

The  Maeqtiess  of  HAETINGTON: 
It  would  certainly  be  more  convenient 
that  I  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  considering  the  terms  of  the  Question 
of  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle 
(Mr.  Cowen)  has  given  Notice  before  I 
made  any  statement  upon  the  subject. 
Like  ,the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, I  did  not  entirely  catch  the  tenns 
of  that  Question  which  I  understand 
my  hon.  Friend  proposes  to  put  to  me 
to-morrow ;  but  as,  in  consequence  of 
the  answer  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  it  appears  probable 
that  the  matter  may  by  to-morrow  have 
passed  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  Par- 
liament, I  think  it  necessary  to  say  one 
or  two  words.  I  cannot  altogether  agree 
with  the  view  taken  the  other  day  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Notice  of  Motion  g^ven  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett).  No  doubt  it  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  Government  themselves  must 
be  the  judges  of  the  importance  which 
they  choose  to  attach  to  a  Motion  in- 
volving censure  on  the  Government; 
and  it  is  obviously  impossible  that  every 
Motion  of  censure  by  a  private  Memb^ 
can  be  so  treated  by  the  Government  as 
to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  or- 
dinary business.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  when  a  Motion 
of  this  description  is  brought  forward 
which  deals  with  a  matter  with  which 
the  House  has  a  perfect  right  to  deal — 
namely,  the  advice  which  the  Ministers 
are  g^ing  to  give  to  Her  Majesty  with 
regtod  to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of 
an  Act  that  has  just  passed  through 
Parliament — it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Government  are  taking  a  grave  respon* 
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sibility  on  themselves  if  they  proceed  to 
give  the  advice  without  giving  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  position  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hackney  an  opportunity 
of  laying  before  the  House  the  views  he 
wishes  to  lay  before  it,  and  without 
giving  the  House  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  its  opinion  upon  those  views. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  I  understood 
to  say  would  consider,  at  aU  events,  the 
expediency  of  giving  a  day  to  the  hon. 
Member  if  I  or  those  who  sit  near  me 
pressed  him  to  do  so.  Well,  Sir,  the 
object  of  the  Question  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Newcastle  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  I  am  so  prepared  to  press 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  indicated 
the  other  day  tibat  I  had  considerable 
doubts  whether  any  suflScient  practical 
object  was  to  be  gained  by  again  raising 
the  question  which  I  am  afraid,  as  far 
as  Parliament  is  concerned,  has  passed, 
or  is  very  rapidly  passing,  entirely  out 
of  our  control.  I  cannot  say,  from  the 
communications  which  I  have  been  able 
to  have  with  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side 
of  the  House,  that  I  have  seen  any  rea- 
son to  alter  my  opinion.  I  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  many  whom  I  should  wish  to  have 
consulted.  The  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, too,  is  not  altogether  to  be  omitted 
£rom  consideration,  and  it  is  only  this 
evening  that  that  House  re-assembles 
after  the  Eecess.  So  far,  however,  as 
I  have  had  communication  with  my 
Friends,  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  the 
opinion  that  I  indicated  the  other  day ; 
and  if  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  give 
an  answer  without  farther  consideration, 
I  must  say  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  pressing  the 
Government  to  give  iJie  hon.  Member 
the  opportunity  he  asks  for.  That  is 
my  own  opinion  ;  but  I  think  the  Govern  - 
ment  are  taking  a  very  serious  responsi- 
bility in  pressing  this  measure  forward 
with  what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  un- 
necessary haste,  and  not  only  declining 
to  give  facilities,  but  absolutely  prevent- 
ing hon.  Members  from  obtaining  the 
opportunity  which  the  ordinary  Forms  of 
the  House  would  otherwise  give  them  of 
bringing  forward  their  Motions. 

Mr.  JDISEAELI :  Mr.  Speaker— We 
consider  that  the  question  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  wishes  to 
raise  is  one  on  which  the  House  has 
already  given  an  opinion.  We  do  not 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  the 


course  which  we  shall  adopt,  and  we  are 
not  prepared  to  refrain  from  advising 
Her  Majesty  to  issue  the  Proclamation 
which  Her  Majesty  will  be  empowered 
to  issue.  But,  having  made  that  decla- 
ration, I  beg  to  remind  the  House  that 
it  win  be  open  to  the  House — if  it  wishes 
to  change  the  opinion  which  it  has  de- 
clared, and  wishes  to  censure  the  Go- 
vernment— it  will,  I  say,  be  open  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  express  that  cen- 
sure; and  I  hereby  undertake  to  say 
that,  if  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  after  considering  with 
his  Friends,  and  after  due  reflection, 
thinks  that  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  in  this  respect  deserves  the 
censure  of  the  House,  I  will  take  care 
to  give  him  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
expressing  such  an  opinion. 

Mr.  JOHN  HEIGHT:  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seems  to  seek  to  evade  the 
question  before  the  House.  It  is  not  a 
proposition  made  from  this  side  of  the 
House  with  a  view  of  censuring  the 
Government. 

Mr.  DISRAELI :  Yes  it  is ;  he  says 
so. 

An   hon.  Member:    It  is  distinctly 

Me.'  JOHN  BEIGHT:  Not  at  all.  It 
takes  a  Parliamentary  form  which  comes 
under  that  description.  The  object  of 
that  Motion  is  to  give  the  House  another 
opportunily  of  considering  the  question 
before  it  is  finally  decided.  Nobody  on 
this  side  of  the  House  wants  to  pass  a 
Vote  of  Censure  on  the  Government. 
Everybody  knows  that  would  be  a  very 
foolish  and  absurd  proposition  to  make 
in  the  present  state  of  the  House.  But 
what  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion ?  It  has  been  pressed  through  both 
Houses  of  Ptirliament  with  a  speed  and 
with  an  urgency  which  are  extraordi- 
nary. Why,  Sir,  when  the  Bill  was 
before  this  House  in  Committee,  although 
there  were  propositions  made  of  the  most 
reasonable,  and  I  believe  most  proper, 
character  with  a  view  to  certain  verbal 
alterations  in  the  BiU,  every  alteration, 
however  reasonable,  was  rejected,  and 
for  this  purpose — everybody  knows  the 
purpose — to  prevent  the  House  having 
an  opportunity  of  farther  discussion  on 
the  bringing  up  of  the  Eeport.  When 
the  Bill  went  to  another  House,  what 
was  the  course  taken  there  ?  Proposi- 
tions for  Amendments  were  made  by  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  in  that  House. 
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["Order,  order IH  I  tope  I  am  not 
out  of  Order.  What  was  said  by  the 
most  eminent  lawyer  there  ?  [  "  Order ! ' ' 
"Chair,  Chair! "2 

Me.  SPEAKEE  :  I  must  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  is  not  in 
Order  in  referring  to  the  debates  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament. 

Me.  JOHN  BEIGHT:  I  was  not  about 
to  quote  the  words  which  were  said  in  the 
other  House.  What  I  was  going  to  say 
is  this — that  measures  hare  been  taken 
to  prevent  this  House  having  any  further 
opportunity  for  discussing  that  Bill, 
which  we  should  have  had  if  any  altera- 
tion in  the  Bill  had  been  permitted  to 
be  made  in  the  other  House.  Therefore, 
looking  at  the  whole  matter  from  the 
beginning,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  question  has  been  urged  forward 
with  a  degree  of — what  shall  I  say? — 
compulsion  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  is  unusual  with  regard  to 
any  other  Bill.  ["  No,  no ! "]  I  say  it 
is  not  only  unusual,  but  it  is  dangraous 
on  BO  delicate  a  question  as  that  con- 
cerned in  the  Bill  we  are  now  discussing. 
I  think,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  have  been  wise  to  have 
given  the  House  another  opportunity  for 
discussing  it.  It  would  have  made  no 
difPerence  with  what  is  called  the  "  me- 
chanical majority"  which  he  leads,  for 
there  would  still  have  been  100  in  sup- 
port of  his  views.  But  whether  or  not 
the  question  would  have  had  another, 
and  on  the  whole  a  fairer  discussion  than 
it  had  originally,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  the  future  would  have  stood 
rather  better  than  before,  because  he 
would  have  given  the  very  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  considering  the  question  and 
deciding  finally  upon  it.  The  object  of 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  is  merely  this — to  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  addition  to 
be  given  to  the  Queen's  title.  It  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  Vote  of 
Censure  on  the  Government,  which  it  is 
quite  obvious  in  the  present  state  of  the 
House  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
this  side  of  the  House  to  cany. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXOHE- 
QTJEE :  The  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  rather  a  surprising  one. 
He  says  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  was  not  intended  to  be  a 
Vote  of  Censure ;  but  surely  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  cannot  have  looked  at 

Mr.  John  Bright 


the  terms  of  the  Notice.     The  Notice 


"  That  this  House  disapproves  of  the  adnoe 
vhicli  the  Prime  Minister  luis  annoTinced  will  be 
given  to  Her  Majesty  by  Her  Ministers,  advi- 
sing Her  Majesty  to  assume  the  Title  of  Empress 
of  India," 

and  if  that  is  not  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  Vote  of  Censure  I  honestly  con- 
fess I  do  not  know  what  is.  But  we  are 
not  left  to  draw  inferences  merely  from 
the  terms  of  the  Notice  itself.  We  draw 
our  inferences  from  the  circumstances 
attending  the  giving  and  the  change  of 
the  terms  of  the  Notice.  Sir,  tiie  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  spoken  of  the  Go- 
vernment using  compiHsion  to  force  the 
Bill  through  Parliament.  I  really  do 
not  understand  that  sort  of  allegation. 
The  Bill  was  brought  forward  in  the 
most  solemn  manner;  it  waa  read  a 
second  time  after  a  discussion  without  a 
division ;  the  noble  Lord  the  L«ader  of 
the  Opposition  himself  brought  forward 
a  Motion  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bill 
going  into  Committee  to  the  effect  that 
the  House,  while  not  opposing  the  pass- 
ing of  the  BUI,  and  while  approving  of 
Her  Majesty  making  some  addition  to 
the  style  and  title  which  belonged  to  the 
Crown,  prayed  Her  Majesty  not  to  take 
any  particular  title.  Upon  that  Motion 
being  made  a  fuU  discussion  took  place ; 
and  the  House,  by  a  very  large  majority, 
consisting  not  exclusively  of  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  but  of  a  lai^ 
majority  of  the  House,  decided  against 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord.  Subse- 
quently to  that  the  Bill  passed  through 
Committee.  The  various  subjects  which 
were  brought  forward  were  fairly  and 
fully  discussed,  and  the  measure  was 
afterwards  read  a  third  time  in  the  usual 
way.  We  have  even  had  it  cast  in  our 
teeth  as  a  reproach  that  so  much  time 
has  been  spent  in  the  passing  of  this  Bill 
that  other  measures  of  importance  had 
to  be  laid  aside.  Well,  the  Bill  went 
up  to  the  other  House,  and  there  also, 
without  going  into  the  detaib  of  what 
occurred,  we  know  that  it  was  very  fiilly 
discussed,  and  did  not  pass  without  much 
debate  and  a  division.  What,  then,  is 
our  position  ?  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  Bill  would  pass  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  the  hon.  Membra'  for 
Hackney  gave  Notice  before  Easter  that 
he  would  once  more  renew  the  question 
in  this  House.  From  the  terms  in  which 
the  Motion  was  couched  it  might,  per- 
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good  to  be  got  from  a  further  discussion  of 
the  question — that  it  was  not  a  matter 
that  he  and  his  Friends  took  up  or 
pressed  the  discussion  of;  and  thus  we 
were  left  in  the  presence  of  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney.  Under 
thesacircumstances,  my  right  hon.  Friend 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  BuspeDd  the  ordinary  and 
pressing  Business  of  the  House  by  giving 
up  a  day  to  a  discussion  which  could 
lead  to  no  practical  consequence,  and 
could  only  be  productive  of  painful  feel- 
ings at  both  sides  of  the  House.  Well, 
having  arrived  at  that  stage,  suddenly, 
without  any  Notice  whatever,  an  hon. 
Member  gets  up  and  says  he  will  to- 
morrow put  a  Question  to  the  noble  Lord 
which  is  virtually  to  ask  him  whether 
he  will  change  the  sentiments  he  ex- 
pressed the  other  day,  and  we  have 
heard  the  answer  of  the  noble  Lord ; 
and  now  we  are  told  that  we  ought  our- 
selves to^interrupt  the  Business  of  Par- 
liament and  advise  Her  Majesty  not  to 
exercise  her  Prerogative  in  order  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  may  bring 
forward  his  Motion  of  censure.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion. However  desirous  the  Government 
may  be  not  to  shrink  from  the  fullest 
discussion  of  any  question  affecting  their 
character  or  conduct,  the  House  will  feel, 
I  think,  that  a  line  ought  to  be  drawn, 
and  that  the  Government  have  taken 
the  proper  course  in  this  matter. 

SiE  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  stated  that  after  the 
issuing  of  the  Proclamation  the  House 
would  still  have  an  opportunity  of  ques- 
tioning the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
But  what  would  be  the  use  of  doing  so 
then  ?  They  were  told  that  the  Bill  had 
not  been  pressed  through  Parliament  with 
imdue  haste,  and  if  it  only  referred  to 
people  in  this  country,  that  might  be 
urged ;  but  what  time  had  been  afforded 
to  the  House  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of 
the  Colonies  in  reference  to  it?  They 
had  been  assured  that  a  strong  feeling 
existed  in  India  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure. Where  was  there  any  evidence 
of  such  feeling  ?  Surely  under  such  cir- 
cumstances some  opportunity  should  be 
given  even  to  those  who  might  have 
voted  for  the  measure  to  re-consider  the 
subject.  The  opinions  of  Englishmen  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  might  then  be 
ascertained ;  and  he  therefore  appealed. 


bear  the  construction  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  put  upon  it. 
But  what  happened  ?  The  noble  Lord 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  went  so 
farlhat  he  deliberately  asked  the  Go- 
vernment if  they  would  not  appoint  a 
day  for  the  hon.  Member  to  bnng  his 
Motion  before  the  House.  The  Govern- 
ment naturally  supposed  that  it  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Opposition. 

The  Maequess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  quite 
accurate,  as  I  am  sure  he  would  like  to 
be.  I  simply  asked  a  question  as  to  the 
progress  of  Business  during  the  week, 
and  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  fact  that  an  important 
Motion  stood  upon  the  Paper,  and  in- 
quired what  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  reference 
to  it. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  I  beg  the  noble  Lord's  pardon 
for  having  unintentionally  —  speaking 
entirely  from  memory — misrepresented 
what  passed ;  but  the  impression  which 
was  erroneously  received  on  this  side  of 
the  House  was  that  the  noble  Lord, 
speaking  for  himself  and  his  Friends, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion on  which  the  Government  ought  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  discussion,  and 
the  Government  understanding,  perhaps 
erroneously,  that  there  was  an  intention 
to  challenge  their  conduct  in  a  manner 
80  serious,  endeavoured  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement which,  unfortunately  or  fortu- 
nately I  do  not  say,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other,  did  not  take  effect.  That  was  not 
through  any  laches  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  Government  did  all 
that  lay  in  their  power  to  get  the  Motion 
discussed,  and  the  opportunity  might 
have  been  availed  of  before  Easter  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  Motion  of  the-hon. 
Member  for  Hackney.  Well,  then,  the 
Motion  stood  over  until  the  House  met 
after  the  Easter  holidays,  and  it  was  still 
in  the  power  of  the  House,  if  they  had 
chosen,  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  whether  it  was  a  case 
in  which  it  would  be  right  to  challenge 
the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and  to 
move  what  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  called 
a  Yote  of  Censure.  That  has  not  been 
done.  The  circumstances  are  fresh  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House.  The 
noble  Lord,  in  what  I  think  was  a 
most  reasonable  and  sensible  manner, 
said  that  there  vould  be  no  practical 
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to  the  Government  to  enable  the  House 
to  discuss  the  question  still  further. 

Sib  WILLIAM  FEASEE  observed, 
that  at  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minister 
he  and  other  hon.  Members  who  had 
Motions  on  the  Paper  agreed  to  give 
every  possible  facility  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  to  bring  forward  his 
Motion  of  censure.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  hardly  resumed  his  seat 
when,  one  after  another,  the  Notices 
were  withdrawn.  But  what  occurred 
at  the  other  side  of  the  House?  He 
did  not  know  what  were  the  political 
relations  between  the  noble  Marquess 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sandwich  (Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen)  and  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  South  Durham  (Major  Beau- 
mont);  but  this  was  certain,  that  their 
Motions  were  not  withdrawn.  While 
one  hon.  Member  was  addressing  the 
House  30  Members  were  present,  and 
while  the  other  hon.  Member  rose  to 
bring  forward  his  Motion  the  only  other 
occupants  of  the  House,  were  the  junior 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Boord)  and 
the  humble  individual  who  was  now  ad- 
dressing them.  However  important 
might  have  been  the  subjects  such  was 
the  condition  of  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  John  Bright)  had  been 
pleased  to  refer  to  the  majority  at  the 
back  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  a  "  me- 
chanical majority."  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  representing  Birming- 
ham, was  probably  a  judge  of  mechanics ; 
in  any  case,  his  constituents  were ;  and 
he  fancied  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that 
the  construction  of  such  a  majority 
showed  that  its  inventor  possessed  great 
patience,  power,  and  statesmanship  ; 
and  that  it  was  likely  to  last  for  many 
years,  notwithstanding  the  amiable 
efforts  made  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  to  dislodge  it  from  the  position 
it  held. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  dwelt  too  much  on  the  generosity 
of  Conservative  Members  in  withdrawing 
their  Notices  of  Motion  to  make  way  for 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney ;  whereas  the  fact  was 
their  own  Notices  were  so  low  down  on 
the  Paper  that  there  weis  not  any  possi- 
bilily  of  their  being  brought  on.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 

Sir  John  Lubloek 


the  Exchequer  had  referred  to  the  pro- 
posal of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hackney  as  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon  the 
Government.  In  its  present  form  the 
Motion  might  be  so  described;  but  it 
was  only  just  to  his  hon.  Friend  to  say 
that  he  had  endeavoured  to  induce  the 
Government  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
discussing  a  proposal  which,  instead  of 
censuring  the  Government,  would  have 
given  the  House  an  opportunity  of  re- 
considering the  whole  question.  It  was 
only  at  the  last  moment,  and  with  great 
regret,  that  his  hon.  Friend  was  com- 
pelled to  alter  the  terms  of  his  Motion  in 
order  to  give  it  some  kind  of  urgency 
and  to  force  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
declined  to  give  facilities  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  laid  be- 
fore Parliament  by  a  Gentleman  whom 
he  chose  to  describe  as  an  "irresponsible 
Member  of  the  House."  It  was  certainly 
new  to  him  to  hear  it  stated  that  any 
Member  of  the  House  was  an  irrespon- 
sible Member,  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  was  the  new  rule  under  which 
private  Members  were  to  be  treated  with 
contempt.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
his  own  Parliamentary  experience  must 
have  known  of  Governments  beingtumed 
out  of  office  on  Motions  brought  forward 
by  those  whom  he  was  ]^eased  to  call 
irresponsible  Members.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Colleague  (Mr.  Boebuck),  an 
irresponsible  Member,  had  brought  for- 
ward a  Motion  on  which  a  Ctovemment 
had  been  turned  out  of  Office.  The  late 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  had  done  the  same 
thing ;  and  the  noble  Marquess  when  an 
irresponsible  Member  had  on  a  Motion 
of  his  turned  out  a  Government  of  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  had 
been  a  Member.  All  that  was  now  asked 
was  a  short  delay,  and  he  could  not  see 
where  was  the  urgency  for  the  Procla- 
mation. Besides,  tibe  House  should  re- 
collect that  this  was  a  question  which 
did  not  concern  the  people  of  England. 
By  them  it  [was  regarded  with  disdain 
and  disgust.  It  did,  however,  interest 
the  people  of  India,  and  it  was  only  now 
they  were  beginning  to  learn  what  was 
the  opinion  in  respect  to  it,  and  he  was 
sure  if  hon.  Members  opposite  were  only 
true  to  the  principles  they  expressed  in 
the  Lobby  the  BUI  would  never  have 
passed  into  law.  ["Oh,  oh!"]  He 
repeated  that  it  was  a  surprise  to  him 
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that,  knowing  what  were  the  real  opi- 
nions of  the  Conservative  Members  of 
the  House,  they  had  not  been  more 
faithful  to  themselves,  and  voted  against 
the  Bill.  By  doing  so  they  would  have 
spared  themselves  much  humiliation, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  in  order  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  of  re-considering 
the  subject  that  he  thought  some  further 
opportunity  should  be  given  for  discuss- 
ing this  question. 

LoED  ELCHO :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  who  has  just  spoken  has  only 
followed  the  lead  of  the  late  Prime 
Minister  when  he  assumed  that  the 
Members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  had  voted  conscientiously  with 
reference  to  this  question,  while  those  on 
this  side  have  not.  Now,  Sir,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  is  intended  for  a 
Vote  of  Censure  or  not.  I  can  only  say 
that  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
was  speaking  I  sat  near  to  him,  and  al- 
though from  the  interruptions  it  was 
difficult  to  hear  his  remarks,  I  certainly 
understood  him  to  say  that  he  had  speci- 
ally drawn  his  Motion  as  one  of  censure, 
and  therefore  whatever  his  original  in- 
tention was  the  Motion  as  framed  was 
a  Vote  of  (jCensure  on  the  Government. 
'ih.e  Prime  Minister  said  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
wished  to  move  a  Vote  of  Censure  he 
would  see  that  he  had  a  day  placed  at 
his  disposal  for  that  purpose ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  avaU  himself  of  the 
offer,  and  here  let  me  say  that,  as  an  in- 
dependent Member,  I  have  viewed  with 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  the 
course  which  the  noble  Lord  has  taken 
and  the  way  in  which  he  has  used  his 
great  influence  with  reference  to  this 
question.  Not  one  single  word  has 
been  used  by  him  in  the  course  of  these 
somewhat  excited  discussions  which 
coidd  have  given  the  slightest  offence 
to,  or  roused  in  any  way  the  suscepti- 
bilities of,  the  native  Princes  of  India, 
and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
language  of  some  of  his  right  hon. 
Priends  who  sit  near  him.  He  deserves 
credit  for  the  example  he  has  set  to  hia 
followers,  and  I  regret  that  some  other 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  have  not  thought 
fit  to  follow  it.  I  ask  the  House,  is  it 
wise  that  any  more  time  should  be  wasted 
in  this  matter  ?  Why  should  we  delay 
the  progress  of  PabUc  Business  in  order 
to  give  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 


an  opportunity  of  making  a  speech,  for 
that  is  now  what  it  all  comes  to  ? 

Me.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  said,  he 
should  like  to  put  a  practical  question 
to  some  Member  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  this  matter.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  told  them  that  even  after 
the  Proclamation  had  been  issued  it 
would  be  competent  to  any  Member  to 
move  a  Resolution  condemning  the  Go- 
vernment for  having  advised  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  issue  the  Proclamation.  He 
wished  to  know  whether,  in  the  event 
of  any  such  Resolution  being  carried,  it 
would  be  competent  to  Her  Majesty  to 
issue  a  second  Proclamation  recalling  or 
revoking  the  one  that  had  been  already 
issued,  so  as  to  take  a  title  that  would 
be  more  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  House  ? 

Me.  FAWCETT  said,  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of 
dividing;  but  he  wished  to  advert  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Elcho)  that  his  (Mr.  Fawcett's) 
sole  object  was  to  censure  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  was  therefore  that  he 
had  brought  forward  the  Motion.  The 
noble  Lord  was  perfectly  well  aware 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  He  had 
brought  forward  his  original  Motion 
after  consulting  with  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  great  experience  in  the  House, 
and  he  put  his  Motion  in  such  a 
form  that  ne  thought  if  the  Government 
accepted  it,  it  woud  make  its  acceptance 
easy;  for  he  never  said  a  word  about 
the  conduct  of  the  Government,  and 
simply  asked  the  House  to  pass  an  Ad- 
dress to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She 
would  be  pleased  not  to  adopt  the  title 
of  Empress  of  India.  The  Motion  stood 
in  these  terms  on  Monday  last,  and  he 
only  made  it  more  distinct  and  more  re- 
flecting upon  the  Government  simply 
because  they  would  not  give  a  day  for 
the  discussion  of  his  original  Motion. 
He  put  his  Motion  in  more  drastic  terms 
simply  to  avail  himself  of  almost  the 
only  chance  of  obtaining  a  discussion 
on  a  subject  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
he  conscientiously  beueved  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  should  be  discussed. 

LoED  ELCHO  wished  to  explain,  with 
reference  to  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  had  just  said,  that  he  referred 
not  to  the  Motion  as  originally  drawn, 
but  to  the  Motion  in  its  present  form. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILL— [Bui,  49.] 

(Sir  Charles  Adderley,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope.) 

coiuaTTEE.     [^Progreu  24th  April.'] 

Bill  contiddred  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  16  (Entry  of  deck  cargo  in 
official  log. ) 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
the  postponement  of  this  clause  for  the 
following  reasons : — In  the  course  of  the 
discussion  that  occurred  the  other  night 
on  Clause  15,  which  related  to  the  same 
subject  as  the  present  clause,  that  of 
deck  cargoes,  much  misapprehedsion  ap> 
peared  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  as  to  the  purport 
and  object  of  that  clause,  and,  indeed,  as 
to  the  general  intention  and  scope  of  the 
Bill  with  regard  to  the  question  of  deck 
cargoes  and  of  the  lading  of  vessels.  He 
wifd^ed,  therefore,  before  the  Committee 
proceeded,  as  he  hoped  they  would 
speedily  do,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
remaining  clauses  of  the  BiU,  that  they 
would  carefully  and  candidly  consider 
what  the  exact  scope  and  intention  of 
the  Bill  on  these  points  was,  and  that 
they  would  thoroughly  understand  what 
the  measure  proposed  to  do  and  what  it 
did  not  propose  to  do.  He  was  also  de- 
sirous of  taking  that  opportunity  of 
giving  Notice  of  his  intention  to  move, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  the  in- 
sertion of  an  additional  clause  in  the 
Bill.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  point  out  that  those  who  imagined 
that  the  two  clauses  having  regard  to 
deck  loads  and  to  g^ain  cargoes  were 
the  only  ones  in  the  BiU  wmch  dealt 
with  the  dangerous  stowage  of  cargoes 
altogether  omitted  to  consider  what  the 
character  of  the  legislation  which  the 
Government  proposed  was.  The  Govern- 
ment, after  very  mature  consideration  of 
the  subject,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  proper,  and,  indeed,  the  only 
effective,  way  of  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion of  safe  stowage  was  to  throw  as 
much  as  possible  the  responsibility  upon 
the  shipowner,  who,  after  all,  was  the 
only  person  who  could  secure  with  cer- 
tainty the  safe  loading  of  his  ship.  If 
that  were  the  case,  then  what  they  had 
to  look  at  was  not  an  isolated  clause, 
regulating  the  stowage  of  the  cargo,  but 
the  general  provisions  and  character  of 
the  BUI.    Under  the  provisions  of  the 


Bill  the  Government  took  power  by  their 
surveyors  to  stop  British  ships  which 
were  improperly  or  excessively  laden, 
and  this  covered  the  question  of  our  ships 
going  out  itam  this  country ;  and  with- 
out any  special  provisions  as  to  g^rain 
or  deck  cargoes,  or  anything  else,  he  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  in  the  power,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  duty,  of  the  officers 
of  the  Government  to  stop  and  detain 
any  ship  which  on  any  account  was  im- 
properly laden.  There  was  also  ma- 
chinery provided  for  an  appeal  in  cases 
where  that  power  might  be  exercised 
improperly.  But,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions in  this  Bill  which  rendered  it 
highly  penal  for  persons  to  send  unsea- 
worthy  ships  to  sea,  there  was  another 
measure  before  the  House  relating  to 
marine  insurances,  which  '^ould  throw 
upon  the  owners  of  the  ship  very  great 
responsibility  if  they  shoidd  send  ships 
to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy  state  or  impro- 
perly laden,  and  thus  would  render  it 
their  interest  as  well  as  their  duty  to  be 
very  careful  in  the  matter,  or  their  in- 
surance would  be  void.  Taking  these 
two  measures  together,  therefore,  he 
thought  that  ample  provision  had  been 
made,  as  regarded  outward-bound  Britiah 
ships,  for  preventing  the  evils  which  had 
been  complained  of.  There  remained, 
however,  to  be  dealt  with  two  other 
classes  of  ships — that  of  foreign  ships 
outward  bound,  and  that  of  foreign  ships, 
and  in  some  instances  British  ships,  in- 
ward bound.  With  regard  to  British 
ships  carrying  g^ain  cargoes  coming  in- 
wards, the  Government  had  made  cer- 
tain definite  propositions,  which  the 
Committee  had  approved,  and  they  had 
now  to  consider  the  question  of  deck 
loads.  The  latter  question  was  a  more 
difficult  subject  and  required  that  any 
provisions  relating  to  it  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  most  precise  and  distinct 
terms ;  indeed,  so  difficult  had  this  sub- 
ject appeared  to  the  House  last  year  that 
it  was  altogether  passed  over  in  lens- 
lating  on  the  general  question.  The 
Government,  however,  had  endeavoured 
in  the  present  Bill  to  deal  with  the 
matter,  although  he  confessed  ihat  they 
had  done  fio  in  a  limited  and,  as  had. 
been  truly  said,  in  an  imperfect  manner. 
They  had,  however,  endeavoured  to  deal 
with  the  subject,  having  careful  r^ard 
to  all  the  difficulties  which  it  involved. 
The  danger  arising  from  deck  loads  was 
prinoipally  confined  to  cargoes  of  one 
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particniar  kind,  that  of  timber,  vhioh 
tindoabtedly  at  oertaia  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  on  certain  voyages,  did  in- 
volve much  risk  to  those  engaged  in 
navigating  the  vessel  carrying  it,  and 
the  Government  had  to  consider  whe- 
ther anything  could  be  done  by  way  of 
legislation  to  prevent  life  being  lost 
through  such  cargoes  being  carried. 
Several  hon.  Members  had  assisted  the 
Government  in  the  matter  by  making 
suggestions  and  by  proposing  clauses. 
In  the  few  words  which  he  said  the 
other  night  he  took  notice  of  the  clause 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Poole  (Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley),  which  he 
then  said  would  no  doubt  be  dis- 
cussed with  his  customary  ability  when 
it  was  brought  on.  It  was,  however,  a 
clause  of  a  character  which  could  not  be 
proposed  by  a  private  Member,  for  it 
would  impose  a  Customs  duty.  There 
were  also  other  objections  to  the  clause 
which  would  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  accept  it  as  it 
stood,  although  it  contained  the  germ 
of  the  proposal  which  the  Government 
intended  to  adopt.  He  now  begged  to 
give  Notice  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
me  Government  to  propose  an  addi- 
tional clause  with  regard  to  deck  loads, 
and  to  state  that  such  clause  would 
apply,  not  only  to  British,  but  also  to 
foreign  ships.  It  was,  however,  impor- 
tant that  any  provisions  afiCecting  foreign 
ships  should  be  most  precise  in  their 
terms ;  because,  although  it  was  possible 
in  deeding  with  British  ships  to  allow  a 
certain  latitude  to  the  Custom  House 
and  to  the  Board  of  Trade  officers  in 
exercising  supervision  over  them,  when 
they  came  to  deal  with  foreign  ships  the 
only  chance  they  had  of  being  able  to 
dew  unobjectionably  with  them  was  to 
deal  with  them  upon  such  certain  pro- 
posals that  the  foreign  shipowner  should 
know  distinctly  what  was  prohibited  and 
what  would  be  the  position  in  which 
he  would  stand  when  he  brought  his 
ship  into  one  of  the  ports  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  a  serious  and  difficult  matter 
how  to  deal  with  foreign  ships,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  questions  that  might 
arise  in  connection  with  International 
Law  from  British  shipping  going  into 
the  ports  of  all  the  nations  in  the  world, 
and  that  the  same  rules  and  laws  this 
country  might  lay  down  for  the  treat- 
ment of  foreign  ships  in  our  ports  might 
be  applied  to  British  ships  in  foreign 


ports.  They  must,  however,  run  the 
risk  of  having  to  contend  with  these 
difficulties,  and  not  be  deterred  from  at- 
tempting to  deal  satisfactorily  with  this 
important  subject  from  fear  of  the  lion 
that  was  always  in  their  path.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  move  with  care  and  caution  in  a 
matter  which  vitally  affected  the  shipping 
interest  all  over  the  world.  The  red 
difficulty  arose  in  the  carriage  of  timber 
across  the  Atlantic  in  the  winter  months 
coming  from  various  ports  in  North 
America  and  from  our  own  possessions. 
The  real  safeguard  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  shipping  was  to  be  found  at 
the  port  of  departure,  where  the  most 
effective  means  could  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent overloading.  The  Dominion  of 
Canada  had  studied  this  subject  with 
very  great  care  and  attention,  and  had 
passed  a  law  which  was  admitted  to  be  a 
good  and  effective  law  on  this  subject.  He 
thought  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
timber  carg^s  came  straight,  on  the 
whole,  from  Canadian  ports.  What  Her 
Majesty's  Government  proposed,  there- 
fore, on  the  question  was  to  adopt  that 
provision  of  Canadian  law  and  make  it 
the  basis  of  our  own  legislation  by 
setting  forth  the  substance  of  that  law 
with  regard  to  the  loading  of  timber, 
and  providing  that  any  ship,  British  or 
foreign,  coming  into  our  ports  with 
timber  on  deck  during  certain  months 
of  the  year  across  the  Atlantic  should 
be  subject  to  a  penalty,  unless  that 
timber  was  laden  in  accordance  with 
that  law.  The  substance  of  the  clause 
which  it  was  intended  to  propose  on  the 
subject  was  that  in  the  case  of  any  ship, 
British  or  foreign,  arriving  at  any  port 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  had 
sailed  fr«m  North  America  between  the 
1st  of  October  and  the  16<ji  of  March 
in  any  year  laden  with  timber  to  a  height 
exceeding  3  feet  above  the  deck,  the 
master  or  owner  should  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £5  for  every  100 
cubic  feet  of  timber  so  carried  ;  the 
whole  penalty,  however,  not  to  exceed 
£100.  The  penalty  might  be  recovered 
on  summary  conviction.  There  would 
be  a  certain  exemption  to  meet  the  case 
of  ships  peculiarly  circumstanced  by 
damage  which  they  might  have  sustained 
or  otherwise.  He  thought  it  would  be 
convenient  to  postpone  the  deck-load 
clause,  No.  16,  until  the  Committee 
reached  the  end  of  the  Bill,  when  they 
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could  take  up  also  the  clause  wluch 
would  adopt  the  provision  of  the  Cana- 
dian law  with  reference  to  cturgoes  of 
timber.  He  was,  however,  unable  to 
place  before  the  Committee  the  exact 
words  of  the  clause  it  was  intended  to 
introduce  with  regard  to  foreign  ships 
going  outwards;  but  the  Government 
thought  they  did  see  their  way  to  make 
a  proposal  that  would  substantially  meet 
the  objections  that  were  urged  on  a 
former  occasion.  But  as  it  was  a  matter 
of  exceeding  delicacy  and  difficulty  from 
its  having  a  considerable  bearing  on 
our  Treaty  relations  and  of  International 
Law,  he  would  not  then  mention  the 
terms  of  the  clause  which  the  Govern 
ment  had  under  consideration  upon  the. 
subject. 

Moved  to  postpone  Clause  16. — {Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 

8iK  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  had  heard  with  satisfaction  that,  in 
spite  of  the  solemn  assurance  given  the 
other  night  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  enforced  by  the  Attorney 
General,  after  all,  the  Government  had 
found  it  possible  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion of  deck  loading,  and  by  a  clause 
almost  precisely  in  the  same  terms  of 
that  which  was  proposed  two  days  ago 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Shields 
(Mr.  Stevenson).  It  was  the  simplest 
course,  and  the  one  which  he  had  thought 
would  have  been  obvious  to  the  Govern- 
ment before  now  as  the  proper  one,  to 
adopt  the  Canadian  law  on  the  subject. 
There  was  another  matter,  however,  on 
which  he  must  ask  for  some  further  in- 
formation from  the  Government.  He 
had  not  quite  gathered  what  was  the 
view  they  had  taken  of  the  question  of 
dealing  with  foreign  ships  generally. 
He  should  like  to  know  whether  the  Go- 
vernment had  made  up  their  mind  de- 
finitely on  the  policy  of  dealing  with 
foreign  ships  on  the  same  footing  as 
British  ships,  because  he  ventured  to 
say  that  the  whole  question  whether  this 
BUI  was  to  be  efficient  or  not  depended 
on  the  decision  upon  that  point.  If  they 
were  not  going  to  deal  with  foreign  ships 
as  they  dealt  with  British  ships  they 
would  drive  the  whole  trade  out  of 
British  ships  into  foreign  ships.  He 
had  had  sufficient  communication  with 
shipowners  in  the  House  to  know  that 
they  would  be  the  first  to  support  strin- 
gent regulations  in  these  matters,  if  they 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


were  assured  that  foreign  ships  were  to 
be  dealt  with  on  the  same  terms,  and  it 
was  the  feeling  that  they  were  to  be 
handicapped  in  the  race  which  made 
them  timid  in  respect  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Chancellor  of  the  Ikche- 
quer  had  said  that  the  Government 
had  only  partly  made  up  their  minds 
on  that  subject.  How  they  could  think 
of  introducing  and  passing  such  a  Bill 
without  having  settled  that  which  most 
be  the  capital  and  fundamental  portion 
of  the  measure  he  could  not  understand. 
What  had  they  been  doing  for  the  last 
12  months  that  they  were  stiU  consider- 
ing this  question,  upon  which  everybody 
must  see  that  the  whole  importance  of 
the  measure  depended?  He  was  as- 
tonished that  the  Papers  which  were 
delivered  to  the  House  yesterday  with 
reference  to  this  Bill  had  not  been  pre- 
sented before.  Those  Papers  showed 
that  there  was  open  war  between  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Colonial  Office 
with  reference  to  the  vital  principles 
and  framework  of  this  Bill.  A  despatch 
of  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
of  Canada  expressed  an  opinion — he 
might  almost  say  a  determination — 
wholly  inconsistent  with  what  had  been 
hitherto  done  in  the  Bill  and  what  the 
Government  proposed  to  do.    This  des- 

Eatoh  referred  to  the  discontent  which 
ad  been  caused  among  Canadian  ship- 
owners by  recent  Imperial  legislation 
upon  merchant  shipping,  which  included 
Canadian  ships.  What  Canada  re- 
quired was  that  Canadian  ships,  while 
competing  in  the  carrying  trade,  should 
be  placed  in  as  favourable  a  position  in 
British  ports  as  foreign  ships ;  Canadian 
vessels  carrying  grain  cargoes  were  now 
liable  to  penalties  from  which  foreign 
vessels  were  free,  and  Canadian  ship- 
owners asked  that  in  any  future  Imperial 
legislation  either  Canadian  ships  should 
be  treated  as  foreign  ships,  so  as  to  be 
free  from  such  restrictions,  or  that 
foreign  vessels,  when  in  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  restrictions  and  penalties  as 
British  ships.  The  latter  principle  had 
been  in  full  operation  for  some  time  in 
Canada  in  respect  of  vessels  loaded  with 
grsdn  or  carrying  deck  cai^es.  The 
Canadians  argu^  that,  under  existing 
legislation,  a  discriminating  difference 
was  made  in  favour  of  foreign  shipe  as 
against  Canadian  ships;  and  they  men- 
tioned cases  in  which  merchants  had 
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chosen  foreigu  in  preference  to  Britisli 
or  Colonial  dips  for  freight,  on  account 
of  the  certainty  that  no  detention  would 
arise  through  alleged  tinseaworthiness 
or  overloading.  The  preference  thus 
given  to  foreign  ships  was  as  tinsatis- 
factory  to  Canadian  as  it  was  to  British 
shipowners ;  and  the  Minister  of  Marine 
said  that  some  solution  of  this  difficulty 
must  be  found  before  Canadian  ship- 
owners would  cease  from  agitation. 
This  despatch  was  sent  on  February  8, 
and  Lord  Carnarvon  forwarded  it  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  February  26,  calling 
attention  to  the  very  important  question 
raised  by  the  Canadian  Government,  and 
stating  that  it  might  become  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration  how  far  Her 
Majesty's  Government  might  be  in  a 
position  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
subjecting  Canadian  vessels  to  restrictive 
measures  from  which  the  United  States 
and  others  were  to  be  exempted  by  the 
15th  clause.  What  Canada  asked,  in 
effect,  was  this — "  Either  exempt  us 
from  your  Merchant  Shipping  BOl,  or 
place  all  foreign  ships  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  British  vessels.  We  shall  be 
satisfied  with  either  course."  On  the 
Ist  of  March,  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
great  non  possumus  Department,  replied 
in  a  letter  signed  "  Edward  Stanhope," 
showing  how  impossible  it  was  to  ex- 
empt Canada  from  the  Bill,  and  point- 
ing out  that  to  do  so  would  be  practically 
to  hoist  a  separate  flag  for  Canada,  and 
would  be  a  first  and  disastrous  step 
towards  separating  the  interests  of 
Canada  from  those  of  Great  Britian. 
He  quite  agreed  with  this  reasoning, 
and  thought,  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
that  Canadian  shipowners  must  stand  or 
fall  with  British  shipowners  in  this 
matter.  The  Colonial  Office  returned 
to  the  charge  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  the  4th  of  March,  saying  that 
there  was  another  aspect  of  the  case 
which  the  Canadian  Government  ap- 
peared to  have  more  directly  in  view — 
namely,  that  they  would  assent  to  what- 
ever restrictions  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment might  think  fit  to  place  on  shipping 
in  English  ports,  but  they  would  ask 
that  the  same  restrictions  should  be  im- 
posed on  French  and  German  vessels 
lying  in  an  English  dock  as  were  placed 
on  English  and  Canadian  ships.  A 
more  just  and  reasonable  proposal  never 
was  made,  and  it  seemed  that  Lord 
Carnarvon  entirely  approved  of  it.   The 


Board  of  Trade  took  12  days  to  con- 
sider this  letter,  and  then  wrote  a  long 
reply  rejecting  the  second  alternative  of 
the  Dominion  Government.  When  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth  (Mr.  T.  E. 
Smith)  proposed  an  Amendment  to  this 
very  effect,  demanding  on  behalf  of  the 
British  shipowners  the  same  thing  which 
the  Canadian  shipowners  had  demanded, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  got 
up  and  quoted  this  letter  against  the 
Amendment  and  defeated  the  proposal. 
They  had  received  no  intimation,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  a  matter  in  which 
the  Government  were  not  vitally  at  issue 
with  the  Canadian  Government.  On 
March  22,  after  many  clauses  of  this 
Bill  had  been  passed,  the  Board  of 
Trade  received  another  letter  from  the 
Colonial  Office,  enclosing  a  Besolu- 
tion  proposed  in  the  Dominion  Legis- 
lature. The  Besolution  was  as  fol- 
loyrs : — 

"  Mr.  Palmer. — On  Monday  next,  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House,  to  move, '  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  the  right  of  legislation  to 
^ect  Canadian  ships  and  the  rights  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  owners  thereof,  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  that  any  legis- 
lation op  these  subjects  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, except  so  far  as  it  m*y  equally  affect 
Canadian  ships  with  the  ships  of  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  exclusive  rights  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament." 

Therefore,  the  position  the  Canadian 
Parliament  took  was  this.  They  said — 
"We  are  perfectly  willing  that  you 
should  legislate  for  us  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Make  your  own  rules ; 
but  if  you  claim  to  legislate  for  us  as 
British  subjects,  we  say  we  have  a  Par- 
liament of  our  own ;  and  you  must  not 
"interfere  with  us  as  British  subjects, 
apart  firom  legislation  affecting  foreign 
subjects  also."  On  the  24th  of  March 
the  Colonial  Office,  adhering  to  their 
text,  as  the  Board  of  Trade  did  to  theirs, 
said — "We  cannot  exempt  Canadian 
ships,  and  we  cannot  include  foreign 
ships."  On  the  very  last  day  on  which  the 
Government  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
invited  the  House  of  Commons  to  reject 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tynemouth,  there  came  en- 
closed to  the  Foreign  Office  the  following 
extract  from  the  Votes  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Dominion  House  of  Parliament — 

"  Resolyed,  as  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
any  legislation  affecting  British  merchant  ship- 
ping which  may  be  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
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Parliament  should  not  inolade  in  ita  opaiatioa 
Canadian  tonnage,  or  if  such  legislatioii  were 
applied  to  Canadian  tonnage  it  should  also  in* 
elude  foreign  tonnage,  in  order  that  no  advan- 
tage should  be  given  to  the  latter  over  the 
fermar  hy  the  effect  of  such  Imperial  legisla- 
tion." 

The  debate  to  which  this  Besolution 
gave  rise  was  adjourned  on  the  Motion 
of  Mr.  Mackenzie.  What  answer,  he 
should  like  to  know,  had  been  sent  to 
Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  forwarded  this 
extract?  He  thought  the  Committee 
ought  to  know  what  was  the  position  of 
Canada  on  this  matter ;  and  what  were 
the  relations  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment with  the  Government  of  Canada 
in  respect  to  it.  The  Ctovemment 
had  known  for  months  that  Canada 
took  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
yet  they  were  now  going  to  postpone 
until  their  Report  was  received  their 
determination  on  the  vital  question  as 
to  whether  foreign  vessels  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  British 
shipping.  They  had  had  12  months  to 
consult  Canada  on  the  subject  and  to 
communicate  with  foreign  States.  He 
wished  further  to  ask  whether  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  consulted  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the. subject?  They  ought  to 
have  decided  at  first  to  have  treated 
foreign  ships  on  the  same  footing  as 
English  ships.  Canada  had  done  so,  and 
no  harm  had  come  of  it.  The  success  of 
any  Bill  of  such  magnitude  as  the  pre- 
sent must  depend  on  its  promoters  having 
a  clear  view  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  intended  to  act.  The  Government 
talked  of  "  retaliation,"  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  Mghtened,  as  they  always 
were ;  but  he  supposed  Canada  had  a 
difiorent  kind  of  Board  of  Trade.  The 
policy  of  Canada  was  a  complete  answer 
to  this  bugbear  of  retaliation,  because 
no  one  had  retaliated  upon  her  for  what 
she  had  done.  The  Government  could 
not  carry  out  anything,  unless  they  had 
a  little  more  boldness  and  pluck  than 
they  had  shown  on  this  measure.  Eely- 
ing  on  the  justice  of  their  policy,  they 
might  be  sure  they  would  only  set  an 
example  which  other  nations  would  care- 
fully follow.  They  had  already  legis- 
lated in  the  case  of  foreign  emigrant 
ships.  Every  hour  expended  on  this 
Bill  without  dealing  with  foreign  ships 
was  simply  wasted,  because  there  was  no 
clause  of  any  importance  which,  if  it 
were  to  be  applied  to  foreign  ships, 
would  not  require  to  be   entirely  re- 
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modelled.  The  Gktremment  must,  he 
ventored  to  say,  change  very  mndi  the 
details  of  this  BiU  if  they  wished  to 
apply  it  to  foreign  ships,  and.it  was 
absiml  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite to  suppose  that  it  coold  have 
passed  through  Committee  on  Monday, 
seeing  that  the  Government  had  not 
made  up  their  minds  on  some  of  its  most 
vital  principles.  The  best  thing,  in  hia 
opinion,  which  they  could  do  would  be 
to  re-commit  the  BUI  to-morrow  with 
the  view  of  making  its  provisions  appli- 
cable to  foreign  as  well  as  to  English 
vessels.  The  moment  the  shipping  in- 
terest felt  that  they  had  been  placed  on 
a  fair  footing  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors they  would  be  found  to  be  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  measure. 
We  had  at  the  present  moment  the  com- 
mand of  the  carrying  trade  of  tiie  world 
to  an  extent  which  we  had  not  after  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  that  House, 
while  it  was  anxious  to  protect  the  sea- 
men, had  no  wish  to  ruin  the  shipowner. 
But  if  restrictions  were  imposed  on  Eng- 
lish ships,  from  which  foreign  vessels 
were  relieved,  the  result  would  be  that 
the  English  trade  would  be  destroyed, 
unduly  handicapped  as  it  would  be  in 
the  race.  He  was  anxious,  therefore,  to 
hear  from  the  Government  what  was  the 
course  they  proposed  to  take  in  the 
matter,  and  whether  they  were  pre- 
pared to  yield  to  the  ai^uments  of  Lord 

Carnarvon.  

8m  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  retorted 
upon  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
that  every  moment  spent  in  arguments  to 
induce  the  Gttvemment  to  make  up  th«r 
minds  upon  the  two  great  questions  of 
dealing  with  deck  cargoes  and  foreign 
vessels,  after  it  had  been  announced  to 
the  House  that  they  had  done  so,  was 
positive  waste  of  time.  Some  C}«ntle- 
men  were  anxious  to  promote  objects 
in  view,  and  there  were  others  who  were 
more  anxious  to  make  speeches  about 
them.  It  was  clear  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  prepared  a 
speech,  which  was  anticipate  by  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  Government  of 
their  intentions ;  but  he  was  neverthelea 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  speech,  though  it 
had  become  absolutely  unnecessary.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  said  the 
whole  Bill  would  have  to  be  re-modelled 
if  foreign  ships  were  dealt  wifli.  He 
begged  leave  to  tell  the  hon.  and  learned 
Membra  that  not  one  single  word  in  it 
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need  be  altered  in  oonsequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  two  dauses,  which 
his  right  hon.  Friend  near  him  had  pro- 
mised an  hour  ag^  to  bring  forward, 
and  which  would  only  cause  a  further 
extensioA  and  application  of  the  BUI. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  also 
alleged  that  the  Government,  in  legis- 
lating on  this  subject,  without  dealing 
with  foreign  ships,  had  shown  the 
greatest  possible  incapacity.  The  fact 
was  that  the  Bill  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  drawn  exactly  on  the 
principles  of  measures  drawn  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member's  own  Col- 
leagues— measures  which,  for  three  suo- 
eessiTe  years,  up  to  the  advent  of  the  pre- 
sent Government,  they  had  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  pass  through  Parliament.  The 
difference  in  incapacity  was  that  they 
had  failed  in  the  same  undertaking. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  com- 
plained that  he  bad  been  kept  in  the 
da^  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  question.  The  reason  why 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  been 
kept  in  the  dark  was  that  last  Monday 
was  the  first  time  he  had  taken  any 
part  in  these  debates,  or  begun  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  on  this  subject.  On 
that  occasion  he  certainly  did  make  a 
speech  five  times  over,  and  almost  in  the 
same  words,  and  after  all  that  speech 
was  based  on  a  mistake  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  15th  clause,  which  it 
was  meant  to  criticize.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  took  it  for  granted,  by 
reference  to  the  marginal  heading 
simply,  that  that  clause  was  prohibitory 
of  deck  loading,  and  his  speeches  pro- 
ceeded on  that  assumption,  notwith- 
standing that  he  (Sir  Charles  Adderley) 
repeatedly  assured  him  that  the  clause 
JieA  really  no  such  intention.  The 
Amendment  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  now  undertook  to  move  would 
have  made  absolute  nonsense  of  this 
clause.  He  had  again  omitted  to  read 
the  clause  in  hand,  and  as  he  would 
have  amended  it,  it  would  have  enacted 
that  foreigners  should  report  to  our 
Customs,  and  in  Colonies  to  Colonial 
authorities,  and  in  foreign  ports  to  Eng- 
lish Consuls.  One  word  with  regard 
to  the  Correspondence  quoted  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  and  on  which 
he  had  based  a  great  attack  upon  the 
Government.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  alleged  that  there  was  an  in- 
ternecine controversy  between  two  De- 


partments on  this  question.  There  was, 
in  fact,  no  such  controversy.  Following 
the  usual  practice,  the  Colonial  Office, 
on  receiving  communications  from  Ca- 
nada about  this  Bill,  had  forwarded 
them  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  they 
related  to  matters  which  came  within 
the  province  of  the  Department,  and  on 
which  their  opinion  was  desired.  The  Cor- 
req)ondence  had  been  produced  as  soon 
as  ever  it  was  sufficiently  concluded  to 
admitof  itsbeingpresentedtothe  House; 
and  he  had  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
stating  to  the  House  that  such  a  Corre- 
spondence was  going  on,  and  that 
the  Canadian  Government  resented  our 
legislative  over-interference  with  private 
mercantile  shipping  interests  involving 
theirs.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Canadian  Legislature  that  there  were 
only  two  ways  out  of  the  difficulty; 
either  that  the  Canadians  should  be 
treated  as  foreigners,  or  that  foreigners 
should  be  treated  as  British.  The  an- 
swers from  the  Board  of  Trade  were,  he 
considered,  very  good  answers.  On  the 
first  point,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  himself  admitted  that  the  letter  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  unanswerable ; 
as  to  the  second,  he  had  not  ventured  to 
cope  with  the  argument,  and  he  would 
find  it  difficult  to  do  so.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  the  Government,  when  they 
first  drafted  the  Bill,  did  not  see  their 
way  to  deal  with  foreign  ships;  but 
when  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James)  raised  the 
question,  they  had  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  adopting  the  evident  wish  of  the 
Committee,  so  far  as  they  thought  they 
fairly  and  safely  could.  He  could  not 
bind  the  Government  yet  as  to  the  exact 
form  which  this  proposed  Amendment 
would  take ;  but  the  Committee  ought, 
he  thought,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  as- 
surance given  on  the  subject  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  in- 
terests of  our  shipowners  demanded  that 
something  should  be  done,  but  it  would 
be  a  fatal  step  to  do  anything  of  the  sort 
in  a  hasty  or  inconsiderate  way.  If  de- 
finite proposals  and  mutually  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  could  be  Xsarried  out 
by  Treaties,  that  would  be  the  best  way, 
and  that  he  himself  suggested  to  adopt 
from  the  proposal  of  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  at  the  outset.  But  if  we  were 
at  once  to  assert  a  general  jurisdiction  it 
would  not  do  to  adopt  an  arbitrary, 
indefinite,  interference  with  foreign  ship- 
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ping,  or  to  rash  into  any  careless  and 
loose  legislation.  He  implored  the  Com- 
mittee not  to  proceed  with  a  discussion 
■which  had  now  no  point  whatever,  and 
■which  would  he  a  mere  waste  of  time. 
The  g^eat  speech  was  happily  delivered, 
and  he  hoped  the  Committee  would  pro- 
ceed to  business. 

Me.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  was  a  waste  of  time. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  already 
stated  the  decision  of  the  Government 
on  the  point  at  issue.  What  was  that 
decision  ?  According  to  it,  the  clause  was 
the  most  impudent  forgery  ever  offered 
to  the  House.  ["  Oh !  "]  It  was  a  per- 
fect counterfeit.  What  was  wanted  was 
to  stop  the  practice  of  deck  loading. 
The  Canadian  Government  had  already 
stopped  it  from  Canada ;  but  all  that  the 
clause  proposed  was,  that  they  should 
stop  it  from  Canada,  where  it  was 
already  stopped.  No  reference  was  made 
to  any  other  places,  such  as  Sweden, 
America,  or  the  Baltic.  The  clause  was 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
House. 

The  CHAIEMAN  :  I  think  the  hon. 
Member  is  expressing  his  views  in  a 
manner  not  customary  in  this  House. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  withdrew  any  ex- 
pression which  was  considered  to  be  im- 
proper for  the  occasion. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER explained  that  what  he  had  said 
had  been  misunderstood.  The  proposed 
clause  would  not  be  confined  to  Canada, 
but  would  apply  to  the  whole  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Me.  PLIMSOLL  said,  no  doubt ;  but 
there  the  principle  was  operating  already 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Why  did  it 
not  apply  to  the  Baltic  and  to  Sweden  ? 
He  would  rather  go  to  the  shipowners 
than  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  justice 
in  this  matter.  The  proposal  seemed  to 
give  something  when  it  gave  nothing 
whatever.  When  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  taunted  the  Members  of 
the  late  Goverement  with  having  pro- 
posed Bills  similar  to  this  Bul,  he 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  Bills  were  all 
taken  from  the  same  Mint.  They  would 
never  get  a  good  coin  from  that  Mint. 
Both  parties  went  to  the  permanent 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
Bills  produced,  of  course,  bore  a  family 
likeness.     He  should  like  to  tell  the 
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Committee  the  result  of  the  Canadian 
legislation  in  1873.  In  that  year  the 
British  ships  posted  as  missing '  num- 
bered 32,  with  a  loss  of  504  Uves.  In 
1 874,  when  the  Act  came  into  operation, 
16  ships  were  missing,  -with  a  loss  of  228 
lives,  and  in  1875,  when  England  dealt 
with  the  matter  partially,  the  ships 
missing  were  reduced  to  7,  and  the 
number  of  lives  lost  was  reduced  to  123. 
These  were  grain-laden  British  ships, 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  stating 
that  it  was  bis  firm  cpnvictioa  that  they 
might  wipe  out  this  source  of  loss  alt(>- 

f  ether  by  proper  legislation.  Canada 
ad  done  so. 

The  chairman  reminded  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  Motion  before  it  was  to 
postpone  Clause  1 6. 

LoED  ESLINGTON  said,  when  they 
were  talking  about  Canadian  legislation 
and  thought  of  following  it  they  ought 
to  be  careful  in  describing  it.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  had  fallen  into  an 
error  about  the  Canadian  Act.  The 
provisions  of  that  Act,  now  in  full  ope- 
ration, regulating  the  timber  cw^oes  to 
this  country  did  not  apply  to  the  timber 
trade  to  the  South  American  ports.  And 
why?  Because  they  saw  that  there  would 
be  a  very  severe  competition,  if  they  did 
so,  between  the  American  ships  trading 
from  Boston  and  New  York  with  Cuba, 
Demerara,  and  the  Biver  Plate,  and  that 
the  effect  of  imposing  those  restrictions 
upon  their  own  ships  would  lead  to  the 
handing  over  of  the  trade  to  their  fo- 
reign competitors. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTER  contended  that 
the  Canadian  Act  did  not  apply  merely 
between  Canada  and  this  country,  but 
between  Canada  and  Europe  generally. 
He  earnestly  hoped  the  Government 
would  re-consider  the  propriety  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Baltic  as  well  as  the  Atlan- 
tic trade ;  for,  unless  it  could  clearly  be 
shown  that  the  Baltic  trade  was  free 
from  danger,  the  clause  proposed  would 
place  the  Atlantic  trade  at  a  most  unfair 
disadvantage.  He  did  not  share  the 
opinion  of  the  President  of  the  Boaid 
of  Trade  that  no  further  information  on 
the  subject  was  necessary.  The  Com- 
mittee had  not  yet  been  told  the  words 
of  the  clause  in  which  foreign  shipping 
was  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  until  they 
were  enlightened  on  that  most  important 
point  it  would  be  impossible  for  tnem  to 
discuss  the  details  of  the  Bill  eatisfacto- 
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rily.  Ab  it  was,  they  had  been  veiy  im- 
properly kept  in  the  dark  with  regard 
to  the  Canadian  Oorrespondence. 

Mb.  EITCHIE  also  hoped  that  the 
clause  would  apply  to  the  Baltic.  Unless 
that  were  done  the  Committee  would 
have  very  little  satisfaction  in  their  work. 
While  not  agreeing  with  all  that  had 
been  said  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  Bill, 
he  thought  the  Canadian  Correspondence 
ought  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers sooner,  and  that  for  the  great  waste 
of  time  that  had  taken  place  in  discuss- 
ing the  BUI  no  one  was  more  responsible 
than  the  Ot)vemment  themselves.  They 
had  committed  the  mistake  of  introduc- 
ing the  Bill  before  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  subject.  Every  con- 
cession had  been  wrung  out  of  them  bit 
by  bit,  and  not  a  little  of  the  blame 
which  the  Ministry  had  incurred  was  due 
to  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  who  refused  to  look  at  things 
in  the  light  of  common  sense. 

Me.  NOEWOOD  said,  the  shipping 
interest  had  serious  g^unds  for  com- 
plaint as  to  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place  in  poshing  forward  the  Bill,  in 
consequence  of  the  indecision  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  thought  it  very  desirable 
that  the  Committee  should  know  the 
exact  terms  of  the  clause  which  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  apply  to  foreign 
ships.  For  his  own  part,  he  felt  that 
this  was  a  subject  which  ought  to  be 
approached  with  considerable  caution. 
He  recollected  that  in  1871  and  1873 
that  question  was  not  taken  up  by  the 
Government  of  the  day  because  they  felt 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  it.  He  did  not 
say  that  the  time  had  not  now  come 
for  dealing  with  it ;  but  both  sides  of  the 
House  ought  to  discuss  it  with  great 
caution  and  a  large  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. He  would  remind  his  right  hon. 
Friend  below  him  (Mr.  Forster),  that  he 
was  a  Member  of  a  former  Cabinet 
which  introduced  a  Bill  drawn  on  the 
very  lines  adopted  in  the  present  mea- 
sure. As  to  interference  with  foreign 
ships,  he  maintained  that  our  inter- 
ference ought  to  be  confined  to  foreign 
ships  in  our  ports  and  loading  in  our 
ports.  We  might  legitimately  adopt 
certain  municipal  regulations  for  the 
safety  of  life  and  property,  and  enforce 
them  against  all  vessels  using  our  ports 
for  the  purpose  of  loading ;  but  he  did 
not  go  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  doctrine 
that  we  were  to  interfere  with  the  way 
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in  which  cargoes  were  brought  into 
British  ports  by  foreign  vessels.  That 
would  be  attempting  what  they  had  no 
right  to  do,  and  it  would  be  dangerous. 
If  we  did  that,  we  might  find  by-and-by 
that  British  ships  which  had  cleared 
out  of  our  ports  under  our  regulations 
might  not  be  admitted  into  foreign  ports, 
because  some  petty  States  wished  to 
annoy  us,  or  said  ^ey  took  a  different 
view  of  these  matters  from  ours.  He, 
therefore,  protested  against  any  hasty 
decision  as  to  interference  with  cargoes 
brought  into  this  country  in  foreign  bot- 
toms. He  did  not  think  the  Canadians 
themselves — who  had  been  so  often  al- 
luded to  —  took  the  extreme  ground 
which  some  hon.  Gentlemen  held  on 
that  point,  for  their  regulations  only 
applied  to  cargoes  loaded  outwards. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  crying 
injustice  that  a  foreign  vessel  load- 
ing in  our  docks  and  competing  with 
a  British  vessel  lyiag  side  by  side  with 
her  might  load  as  she  pleased,  whereas 
the  British  vessel  must  be  subject  to 
those  very  severe  regulations.  That  de- 
bate had  been  an  instructive  one,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  result  in  a  clear  and  de- 
finite policy  on  the  part  of  the  Q^vem- 
ment.  Such  a  policy  £rom  them  the 
shipowners  of  this  country  had  a  right 
to  demand,  because  the  Bill  passed  last 
year  was  only  a  stopgap  Bill ;  and  the 
Prime  Minister  had  promised  that  a 
weU-considered  and  comprehensive  mea- 
sure, which  the  Government  had  since 
had  eight  months  to  prepare,  would  be 
brought  in  this  Session. 

Me.  MAO  IVEE  said,  he  would  be 
sorry  if  the  views  just  expressed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Nor- 
wood) were  accepted  by  the  Committee 
as  those  of  the  general  body  of  ship- 
owners of  this  country.  They  were  all 
naturally  influenced  by  their  associations, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull  was,  no 
doubt,  in  friendly  association  with 
foreign  houses  which  imported  timber 
from  the  Baltic.  He  (Mr.  Mao  Iver) 
was  in  similar  friendly  association  with 
British  houses  which  imported  timber 
from  British  North  America,  and  saw 
the  other  side  of  the  picture;  and  he 
confessed  that  the  course  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  left  these 
important  questions  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory state.  As  far  as  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  concerned  he  ap- 
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peared  to  be  in  favour  of  the  proposal  of 
the  ton.  Member  for  Poole  (Mr.  Evelyn 
Ashley)  so  far  as  it  could  be  practically 
carried  out,  but  he  (Mr.  Mao  Iver) 
could  not  understand  the  traditionfd 
policy  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
President,  no  doubt,  meant  weU;  and 
every  blunder  he  had  been  led  into  was 
by  copying  the  mistakes  of  his  Predeces- 
sors. Instead  of  fairly  facing  the  diffi- 
culties and  dealing  with  them,  the 
Government  were  seeking  a  way  which 
had  not  "a  Lion  in  the  path."  There 
was  no  such  way ;  but  if  tliey  would  cast 
aside  the  old  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  come  forward  with  a  reason- 
able scheme  for  dealing  equally  with 
British  ships  and  their  foreign  compe- 
titors in  British  ports,  they  would  have 
the  support  of  shipowners  in  all  the  great 
seaports  in  reganl  to  any  conditions  ne- 
cessary to  attain  the  objects  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  the 
Committee  ought  to  have  the  clause 
before  them  as  soon  as  possible.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  discuss  the  question  fully 
until  they  had  the  clause  on  the  Paper. 
He  thought  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  hardly  dealt  fairly  with 
the  House  in  not  laying  the  important 
Correspondence  from  Canada  sooner 
upon  the  Table.  He  joined  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood) 
in  urging  prudence  on  the  Government 
in  dealing  with  foreign  ships.  It  might 
be  strictly  within  the  limits  of  Inter- 
national Law  to  place  foreign  vessels 
loading  in  our  ports  under  the  same  re- 

fulations  as  British  vessels  ;  but  it  would 
e  very  difficult  to  apply  penalties  to 
foreign  ships  coming  to  our  ports  for 
loading  in  foreign  ports  contrary  to  our 
regulations.  He  did  not  think  that  such 
a  course  could  be  sustained  according  to 
the  law  and  practice  of  nations.  He 
could  not  join  in  the  censure  passed 
upon  the  Board  of  Trade  for  their  re- 
luctance to  apply  our  regulations  to 
foreign  vessels.  The  Board  of  Trade 
had  for  many  years  past  impressed  upon 
foreign  Governments  the  policy  of  not 
applying  their  regulations  to  British 
ships,  and  had  maintained  that  every 
country  should  deal  with  its  own  ships, 
and  it  was  very  questionable  whether  it 
was  wise  in  iJie  interest  of  our  com- 
merce to  change  their  policy  and  to 
apply  our  regulations  to  foreign  vessels. 
In  doing  so  we  should  no  longer  be  able 
to  protest  against  foreign  countries  ap- 
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plying  their  regolationB  to  our  ahipe. 
The  Gk)vemment  would  have  actisd 
wisely  in  avoiding  the  question,  which 
was  one,  not  of  saving  life,  but  of  com- 
petition. It  was  because  the  shipowners 
in  the  House  had  urged  their  views  with 
regard  to  competition  on  the  Gtovem- 
ment  that  they  had  found  it  neoessaiy  to 
deal  with  the  question. 

Mb.  STEVENSON  desired  to  impress 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  ne- 
cessity for  extending  their  new  clause  to 
the  timber  trade  6f  North  Europe  in  the 
winter  months,  for  it  should  not  be  f<»- 
gotten  that  Canada  had  to  compete  in 
that  trade  with  the  Baltic.  Of  the  three 
proposals  on  the  Paper  for  the  pre- 
vention of  timber  deck  loads — namely, 
the  imposition  of  a  heavy  pecuniary 
penalty,  as  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Poole ;  heavy  duties,  as  proposed 
by  the  (Government ;  or  absolute  prohi- 
bition and  liability  to  seizure  by  the 
Customs  authorities,  as  suggesteid  by 
himself,  he  thought  the  last  far  the  most 
effectual. 

Me.  CHILDEES  rose  for  two  pur- 
poses, the  first  was  to  add  his  request  to 
that  of  other  hon.  Members  that  the 
Government  would,  with  as  littie  delay 
as  possible,  lay  the  clause  with  respect 
to  foreign  ships  on  the  Table ;  and  the 
second  was  to  state  the  view  of  the 
Canadian  Government  as  to  the  policy  of 
putting  foreign  and  colonial  ships  on  the 
same  footing.  There  was  an  exceeding:ly 
able  debate  on  the  subject  in  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  on  the  13th  of  last 
month,  while  he  (Mr.  Childers)  was  at 
Ottawa;  Members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  ez-Ministers,  especially 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  both  of 
whom  probably  knew  as  much  about 
the  question  as  anyone  on  either  aide  of 
the  Atiantic,  took  part  in  it,  and  the 
feeling  was  absolutely  unanimous  of  the 
necessity  of  putting  colonial  and  foreign 
ships  on  the  same  footing,  although 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  whe- 
ther it  would  be  better  to  except  Cana- 
dian registered  ships,  or  to  apply  the 
Act  to  foreign  ships.  The  majority  at 
Ottawa,  and  he  was  strongly  of  the 
same  opinion,  took  the  latter  view ;  and 
he  could  only  say  that  unless  it  should 
be  adopted  he  looked  forward  with 
grave  alarm  to  the  consequences. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  thb  EXCBE- 
QUEB  said,  he  should  be  ht^py  to  pro- 
mise that  the  oUose  relating  to  fox«igii 
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Bhipg  ^ronld  be  laid  upon  the  Table  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  was  anzious  to 
explain  what  the  CtoreiBment  had  nnder- 
taken  to  do ;  because  when  they  were 
told  that  every  dause  in  the  Bill  would 
be  affected  by  the  decision  which  the 
Government  might  announce  with  regard 
to  foreign  ships,  hon.  Members  were 
probably  expecting  something  different 
orom  what  the  Government  had  promised 
or  meant  to  undertake.  The  point  really 
arose  in  the  disoussion  on  the  5th  clause, 
when  the  question  was  raised  whether 
the  power  of  detention  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  foreign  ships.  It  was  pressed 
on  them,  especially  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir  Henry 
James),  that  they  must,  at  all  events, 
deal  with  the  question  of  applying  the 
rule  of  detention  to  foreign  ships  pro- 
ceeding to  sea  after  taking  in  cargo  in 
British  ports.  He  thought  that  was  a 
reasonable  contention;  he  promised  that 
the  subject  should  be  considered,  and 
that  a  clause  would  be  brought  up  on 
Ihe  Beport.  It  seemed  at  the  time  the 
promise  was  given  that  it  was  a  reason- 
able and  fair  one.  The  question  was,  to 
a  certain  extent,  new;  because  they  had 
hitherto  dealt  with  British  ships  only. 
The  question  that  arose  as  to  foreign 
ships  was  of  a  very  nice  and  difficult 
character.  Now,  after  further  consider- 
ation on  the  subject,  they  had  been 
enabled  to  see  their  way  to  bring  for- 
ward a  clause  having  generally  the  effect 
he  had  indicated — to  give  power  to  stop 
foreign  ships  having  loaded  in  a  British 
port  and  being  about  to  proceed  to  sea. 
Then  the  question  arose  as  to  the  precise 
mode  in  which  an  appeal  should  be  given 
in  cases  of  detention.  [Mr.  SAinjDA 
asked  if  the  power  of  detention  would 
affect  deck  loading.]  He  considered 
deck  loading  improper  loading.  [Mr. 
SAitTJDA :  Certainly  not.]  It  was  with 
regard  to  the  loading  of  ships  that  they 
proposed  to  interfere;  and  with  reference 
to  uie  appeal  to  be  given  if  a  ship  were 
detained,  it  might  be  right  to  provide 
that  the  Consul  of  the  State  to  which  the 
vessel  belonged  should  have  a  hetu  ttandi 
on  the  question.  They  wanted  carefully 
to  draw  the  clause.  The  subject  involved 
foreign  relations  and  International  Law, 
and  they  were  not  ready  to  put  the  clause 
on  the  Table  at  once.  They  were  not 
going  to  propose  any  general  assimila- 
tion of  the  law  applicable  to  British  and 
foreign  ships.    He  did  not  say  it  might 


not  be  in  future  an  object  they  should 
aim  at — to  bring  foreign  countries  into 
an  understanding  with  us  on  this  subject, 
and  it  might  be  found  possible  to  induce 
foreigpi  nations  to  go  much  further  than 
was  at  present  indicated.  At  the  same 
time,  they  must  keep  their  primary 
object  in  view.  He  noped,  after  the 
discussion,  valuable  but  desultory,  which 
had  taken  place  they  would  now  be  able 
to  make  some  progress  with  this  BiU. 
This  was  not  a  matter  in  which  the  (Go- 
vernment took  any  exclusive  interest. 
The  measure  was  desired  by  the  House 
and  the  country,  and  it  was  not  an 
object  to  gain  Party  triumph  upon  it. 
He  would  say  it  ought  to  be  approached 
very  much  in  the  spirit  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford's  (Mr. 
Forster's)  Education  Bill  of  1870  had 
been  treated  by  those  who  were  politi- 
cally opposed  to  him. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  complained  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  omitted 
to  touch  on  the  question  raised  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  South  Shields  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  in  respect  to  dealing  with  all 
timber-laden  vessels  in  the  SEime  way, 
whether  they  came  from  Norway  or  from 
America. 

Me.  WILSON  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  English  shipowners  would  be  pre- 
judiced by  the  overloading  of  foreign 
vessels,  because  excessive  loading  meant 
increased  wear  and  tear  and  increased 
risk,  and  he  thought  we  should  do  well 
to  leave  foreigpa  vessels  alone.  Our  legis- 
lation was  being  watched  closely  by 
Sweden  and  Norway ;  and  if  it  com- 
mended itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
shipowners  of  those  countries,  there  was 
no  doubt  they  would  readily  adapt  them- 

qaI  VAA  to   it 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  made  an 
appeal  to  hon.  Members  on  the  Opposi- 
tion side  to  let  the  Committee  proceed  to 
the  next  clause.  If  the  discussion  was 
not  confined  to  the  particular  clause,  it 
was  most  difficult  to  make  perceptible 
progress  with  the  Bill. 

Me.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  behoved 
that  in  the  end  it  would  economize  time 
if  the  Government  were  at  once  made 
aware  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  had 
studied  this  particular  question.  He 
sympathized  with  the  President  of  the 
Boud  of  Trade  on  his  being  compelled 
to  see  the  BUI  progress  so  fiowly ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  looked  on  this  pro- 
posal as    deficient  and  unsatisfactory. 
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No  measure  of  this  sort  could  be  satis- 
factory unless  it  proceeded  on  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  putting  foreign 
shipping  on  the  same  footing  as  British 
shipping.  He  would  throw  all  sorts  of 
difficulties  and  impediments  in  the  way 
of  foreign  ships,  and  thus  compel  them, 
in  their  own  interests,  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple we  adopted.  He  believed,  however, 
that  that  would  be  unnecessary,  and 
that  foreigners  would  adopt  with  readi- 
ness any  rules  for  saving  life  which  we 
might  lay  down.  He  would  suggest 
that  the  Bill  should  be  reprinted  with 
the  fresh  clauses  and  adopted  alterations 
in  it,  and  that  it  should  be  re-committed, 
in  order  that  they  might  consider  it 
from  this  new  stand-point.  As  a  lawyer, 
he  must  confess  he  did  not  understand 
where  they  were.  They  had  got  into 
such  a  state  of  inextricable  confusion 
that  he  did  not  think  the  House  would 
be  able  to  pass  the  BiU  at  all. 

Me.  GOUELEY  saw  no  difficulty  in 
making  the  provisions  of  the  BiU  ap- 
plicable to  foreign  as  well  as  to  British 
ships.  At  the  present  moment  foreigpa 
ships  in  our  ports  were  subject  not  only 
to  our  Imperial,  but  to  our  municiptd 
laws.  They  paid  our  pilotage  dues, 
light  dues,  and  other  charges;  and  in 
some  porta  there  were  municipal  bye- 
laws  to  which  they  were  subject.  For 
instance,  in  some  ports  they  were  not 
allowed  to  heat  pitch  and  tar  on  board ; 
and  if  they  broke  the  law  they  were, 
equally  with  British  ships,  liable  to  be 
brought  before  the  magistrates  and  dealt 
with  accordingly.  Foreigners  dealt 
with  us  in  their  ports  exactly  as  they 
dealt  with  their  own  ships.  If  they  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  the  trade 
thrown  into  foreign  ships  instead  of 
British,  they  must  enact  me  same  laws 
for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 

Mb.  RTLANDS  complained  that  the 
loss  of  time  over  this  BiU  was  the  result 
of  the  Government  not  knowing  its  own 
mind,  and  that  the  way  it  was  conducted 
was  a  public  scandal.  Outside  it  was 
said  without  hesitation  that  the  conduct 
of  this  BiU  was  a  perfect  muddle,  and 
that  was  also  the  opinion  inside  the 
House.  To-night  it  had  been  admitted 
that  the  Government  had  had  informa- 
tion in  their  possession  which  ought  at 
once  to  have  been  laid  on  the  Table. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
told  them  now  that  on  a  former  occa- 
sion he  had  mentioned  to  the  Committee 

Mr.  Watkin  Willianu 


something  about  it ;  but  the  right  hoD. 
Gentleman  must  have  expressed  himself 
so  badly  as  to  be  uninteUig^ble,  or  he  had 
an  audience  so  stupid,  that  it  was  not 
able  to  understand  his  meaning.  The 
fact  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  tell  the  House  anything  of  a 
material  character  about  this  important 
Correspondence,  and  for  this  ireaaon, 
that  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  respecting 
it.  Loss  of  time  had  been  referred 
to,  but  he  contended  that  that  dis- 
cussion was  not  a  loss  of  time.  If 
the  Government  came  down  to  the 
House  having  first  made  up  their  own 
minds,  no  loss  of  time  would  be  occa- 
sioned. The  BiU  ought  not  to  be  pressed 
untU  it  was  before  them  in  the  shape  in 
which  the  Government  desired  to  have 
it  passed.  He  highly  approved  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Denbigh  (Mr.  Watkin  Williams), 
that  the  BiU  should  be  re-committed  and 
re-printed. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  said, 
that  the  BiU  was  not  a  muddle,  for  it 
had  been  fuUy  accepted  by  the  House. 
There  had  been  scarcely  any  alteration 
yet  made,  but  aU  the  discussion  had 
been  engaged  in  rejecting  Amendments, 
or  postponing  them,  to  be  probably 
again  rejected  on  Eeport. 

Mb.  PALMER  strongly  objected  to  tiie 
BiU  being  re-committed  and  re-printed. 
They  had  made  considerable  progress 
with  the  BiU,  and  might  have  made  more 
if  it  were  not  for  the  obstructive  speeches 
of  some  hon.  and  learned  Members. 
He  was  delighted  to  hear  from  the  Go- 
vernment the  nature  of  the  two  clauses 
they  proposed  to  introduce,  and  he  hoped 
they  would  confine  their  legislation  to 
the  deck  loading  of  ships  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  as  Nature  had  limited  the  trade 
in  the  northern  seas,  and  the  danger 
there  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  He 
denied  that  the  propositions  of  this  BiU 
could  be  described  as  "muddling." 
They  were  dealing  with  a  difficult,  deli- 
cate, and  intricate  question,  and  the 
points  raised  by  the  legal  Members  had 
done  more  than  anything  to  "  muddle  " 
the  discussion.  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  persevere  with  a 
good  heart  in  carrying  the  BiU  through 
tiie  House.  

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  contended  that 
both  the  House  and  the  Government 
were  in  a  muddle  with  the  Bill,  and  he 
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thouglit  it  better  that  Frogresa  should 
be  reported  and  the  Bill  re-printed.  He 
moved  that  Progress  shotdd  oe  reported. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
£.  Jenkins.) 

Mb.  QORST  said,  it  was  obvious 
enough  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
did  not  know  where  they  were ;  and 
perhaps  he  should  render  them  a  service 
by  reminding  them  that  the  Question 
now  before  the  Committee  was  the  pro- 
posal to  postpone  the  clause  which  stood 
next  in  order  and  proceed  with  the  fol- 
lowing clauses,  \mich  dealt  with  the 
load  Une,  a  point  on  which  the  question 
between  British  and  foreign  snipping 
did  not  arise.  He  was  as  much  opposed 
as  hon.  Oentlemen  opposite  to  any  dis- 
tinction being  made  between  foreigpn 
and  British  ships,  and  when  the  proper 
time  came  he  would  enforce  his  opinions 
with  the  best  arguments  at  his  com- 
mand, whether  they  were  acceptable  to 
the  Government  or  not.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  considering  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Session,  the  importance  of 
the  question,  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
public  that  the  measure  should  pass, 
that  hon.  Member  incurred  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility who  threw  obstacles  in  its 
way  by  moving  to  report  Progress  at 
9  o  clock 

Mb.  E.  J.  BEED  supported  the  Mo- 
tion to  report  Progress.  He  should  be 
sorry  to  oppose  any  unnecessary  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  the  Bill ;  but  the  Go- 
verimient  had  made  a  very  gpreat  change 
of  policy,  involving  a  recantation  of 
many  of  their  declarations  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  they  were  unable  even  to 
name  a  day  when  they  would  produce 
the  promised  clause  in  reference  to 
foreign  ships  further  discussion  of  the 
meastire  at  this  stage  would  be  only  a 

£'&I*CG 

Me.  RATHBONE  deprecated  the 
course  which  hon.  Members  were  taking 
in  seeking  to  report  Progress  now,  and 
suggested  whether  such  a  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  calculated  to  raise  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House  in  the  estimation  of 
the  coimtry.  Let  the  BiU  be  proceeded 
with  in  a  business-like  manner. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER observed  that  the  course  which 
hon.  Members  opposite  were  taking  was 
not  calculated  to  encourage  the  Govern- 


ment to  meet  their  views.  The  Govern- 
ment had  prepared  the  Bill  as  carefully 
as  they  could,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  a  question  had  been  raised 
which  was  fully  debated.  He  had  since 
stated  what  the  effect  of  the  clause  which 
the  Government  intended  to  propose 
would  be ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
hon.  Member,  if  he  accepted  the  expla- 
nation he  had  given  of  that  clause,  to 
plead  that  the  Committee  could  not  dis- 
cuss the  clauses  which  related  to  the 
load  line,  with  which  the  Government 
clause  to  which  he  had  referred  had  no- 
thing whatever  to  do,  until  the  terms  of 
that  clause  were  laid  before  them. 

Me.  E.  J.  REED  observed,  that  the 
explanation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
made  it  more  desirable  than  ever  that 
the  Committee  should  have  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  clause  before  them  previous 
to  their  discussing  the  question  of  the 
load  line. 

Sra  ANDREW  LU8K  opposed  the 
Motion  to  report  Progress.  He  did  not 
wish  to  see  this  difficult  subject  turned 
into  a  mere  Party  question,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  Committee  would  satisfy 
the  expectations  of  the  country  by  at- 
tempting to  improve  the  Bill  in  a  reason- 
able way,  and  would  not  content  them- 
selves by  mere  fault-finding. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  supported  the 
Motion  to  report  Progress.  He  trusted 
the  Government  would  consent  to  place 
the  Committee  in  possession  of  what  their 
intentions  reaUy  were.  He  must  pro- 
test against  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Rathbobe) 
that  the  matters  under  discussion  should 
be  left  to  hon.  Gentlemen  connected  with 
the  shipping  interest. 

Mb.  RITCHIE  said,  it  was  evident 
that  the  Government,  while  prepared  to 
legislate  for  foreign  vessels  as  regarded 
overloading,  improper  loading,  and  deck 
loading,  were  not  prepared  to  legislate 
for  them  on  the  subject  of  the  load  line; 
and  therefore  he  hoped  that  the  Com- 
mittee, whether  it  approved  or  disap- 
proved the  Government  action,  would, 
at  all  events,  proceed  at  once  to  discuss 
the  substantial  question  of  the  load  Hue, 
and  not  waste  any  more  time  in  fighting 

Me.  WATKIN  VmJ^IAMS  said,  he 
thought  the  observations  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  were  most  con- 
vincing in  favour  of  reporting  Progress. 
The  very  first  Amendment  on  the  Paper 
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was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  provision 
as  to  a  compulsory  load  line  should  be 
extended  to  foreign  ships ;  and  therefore 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Qto- 
vemment  clause  should  be  laid  before 
the  Committee  previous  to  their  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  the  load  line. 

The  CHANCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEB  repeated  that  the  Government 
clause  did  not  touch  the  question  of  the 
load  line,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  Committee  should  not 
proceed  to  discuss  the  latter  subject  with- 
out further  delay. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  said,  that  with 
respect  to  foreign  vessels  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  shown  the  way  in 
which  he  proposed  to  deal  with  them. 
The  most  important  clauses  of  the  Bill 
remained  for  discussion  on  the  Report, 
and  he  thought  more  progress  would  be 
made  if  the  Government  would  consent 
to  re-commit  the  Bill,  and  on  some 
futute  night  recommence  the  discussion 
d«  novo. 

Mr.  EATHBONE  disclaimed  the  im- 
putation of  acting  solely  in  the  interest 
of  the  shipowners.  A  very  large  portion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Bill  might  be 
proceeded  with  without  regard  to  the 
question  of  foreign  ships,  and  the  ship- 
owners generally  were  most  anxious  that 
the  details  of  the  measure  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Me.  PLIMSOLL  was  under  great 
apprehension  as  to  the  propriety  of  pro- 
ceeding further  with  the  Bill  in  the  pre- 
sent excited  state  of  the  Committee.  He 
desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  fact  that  almost  every 
important  part  of  the  subject  had  been 
left  for  consideration  on  the  Beport,  the 
clauses  relating  to  grain  cargoes  and 
deck  loading  having  been  postponed. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELEYobserved 
that  not  one  single  clause  of  the  Bill 
had  been  postponed  for  consideration  on 
the  Report.  It  was  only  the  considera- 
tion of  certain  Amendments  which  had 
been  postponed. 

Mb.  E.  J.  REED  thought  that  after 
the  explanation  given  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  the  Motion  for  report- 
ing Progress  should  not  be  pressed. 

Me.  E.  JENKINS  then  withdrew  the 
Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Clause  l&  postponed. 
Mr.  Wathin  Williamt 


Deck  and  Load  limt. 

Clause  1 7  (Marking  of  deck  Unas). 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  moved,  in  page  10, 
line  2,  after  "  ships,"  to  insert  "under 
eighty  tons  register."  The  object  of  the 
Amendment  was  to  extend  the  operation 
of  the  clause  to  the  coasting  trade  as 
well  as  foreigrn-going  ships.  The  Board 
of  Trade  had  a  Wreck  Register,  and  year 
after  year,  in  referring  to  the  wrecks  on 
our  coasts,  these  remarkable  words  were 
used — 

"  About  half  of  thii  loss  isoccaaicined  tlnoagfa 

the  luueaworthy,  ill-found,  and  overladen  stata 
of  the  vessela  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
Great  Britain." 

Since  he  called  attention  to  that  sen- 
tence it  had  been  dropped  out  of  the 
annual  record  of  wredcs.  During  the 
last  three  years  the  average  loss  of  life 
in  the  coasting  trade  was  more  than  half 
the  losses  of  ]ife  at  sea  from  all  other 
causes. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELET  said, 
his  only  doubt  was  whether  he  would 
not  go  further  than  the  Amendment 
proposed,  and  make  it  100  tons. 

Sib  henry  JAMES  said,  the  second 
Amendment  would  not  go  so  far  as  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby. 

Amendment  agraed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  18  (Marking  of  load  line). 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  moved,  in  page  10, 
line  15,  after  "ships,"  to  insert  "imder 
eighty  tons  register." 

Me.  NOEWOOD  opposed  the  dause 
on  the  ground  that,  if  adopted,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  apply  the  provisions  to 
many  vessels  in  the  Humber  which  were 
built  like  Dutch  galliots,  with  high  ends, 
but  little  or  no  freeboard  amidships. 

Mr.  MACGREGOE  said,  the  vessels 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull 
were  also  used  in  Scotland,  being  known 
there  as  "billibhoys."  The  Amendment, 
if  carried,  would  abolish  one  of  the  most 
useM  species  of  vessels  we  possessed. 
A  special  exemption  ought  to  be  made 
in  regard  to  that  kind  of  craft. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  said,  that  if  it  were 
necessary  to  make  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  billibhoys,  there  comd  be  no  ob- 
jection to  such  a  course,  but  he  thought 
the  case  was  ftdly  met  by  subsequent 
words  in  the  clause.  The  Amendment 
was  mainly  intended  to  deal  with  the 
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coasting  vesaek  coming  up  from  the 
Korth  to  London,  and  wlii(Ui  were  fre- 
quently overloaded. 

Mk.  BENTINCE:  said,  that  unless 
there  were  special  proTisions  for  billyboys 
the  clause  would  entail  a  grievous  hard- 
ship upon  that  useful  and  valuable  class 
of  coasting  traders. 

Ms.  E.  J.  HEED  pointed  out  that  the 
objection  to  the  Amendment  was  met  by 
the  requirements  of  the  clause  that  the 
load  line  should  be  marked  where  it 
was  practicable.  It  would  be  highly 
objectionable  to  exempt  billibhoys  from 

iillB  ClAUBO 

LoBD  E8LINGT0N  thought  that  on 
national  g^unds  the  Committee  shoidd 
not  consent  hastily  to  accept  Amend- 
ments which  would  place  under  this  en- 
actment a  class  of  vessels  which  was  now 
the  only  nursery  for  our  seamen,  which, 
being  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of 
small  owners,  would  be  seriously  affected 
by  these  restrictions,  which,  moreover, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  apply  to  them. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  moved  an  Amend- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  exempting 
billibhoys  from  the  necessity  of  having  a 
disc  painted  on  them. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  10, 
line  16,  after  the  words  "fishing  and," 
to  insert  the  words  "billibhoys  or." — 
{Mr.  Euttaee  Smith.) 

Mb.  D.  JENKINS  opposed  the 
Amendment,  as  he  did  not  think  they 
ought  to  be  omitted  from  the  operation 
of  the  clause. 

Sib  ANDEEW  LUSK  said,  there 
was  a  point  where  billibhoys  might  be 
overloaded  as  well  as  any  other  ship. 
They  wished  to  prevent  that. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  ob- 
jected to  the  Amendment,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  define  what  "billi- 
bhoys "  were.  He  did  not  believe  they 
were  ships  strictly,  as  they  were  some- 
times propelled  by  oars. 

Mb.  E.  J.  HEED  considered  that  the 
words  of  the  clause  were  perfect  as  they 
stood,  and  sufficiently  provided  for  every 
contingency.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the 
Committee  would  resist  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  said,  he  attached 
great  importance  to  the  Amendment,  and 
must  therefore  press  it  to  a  division. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words '  billi- 
bhoy  or '  be  there  inserted." 


1806 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  66  ; 
Noes  237 :  Majority  171. 

Mb.  NORWOOD  moved,  in  page  10, 
line  26,  to  leave  out  "intends,  and 
insert  "claims  to  be  entitled  with  safety," 
in  reference  to  the  owner's  maximiun 
load  line. 

Sir  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  pre- 
ferred the  word  "  intends,"  as  indicating 
a  real  intention,  that  was  the  owner's  ex- 
treme intention  of  loading. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  moved,  in  page  10, 
line  83,  after  "  centre,"  to  insert,  "and 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  statement 
to  the  Board  of  Trade."  His  design 
was  to  check  the  overloading  of  ships, 
whether  for  long  or  short  voyages.  To 
take  a  practical  instance — it  was  known 
that  many  vessels,  laden  in  Spain,  had 
to  cross  the  Bay  of  Biscay  heavily  over- 
laden, exposing  the  crew  and  cargpo  to 
imminent  peril.  According  to  the  present 
regulation  the  owners  might  place  the 
load  line  where  they  liked,  and  no  one 
was  entitled  to  alter  it,  though  this  load 
line  was  scoffed  at  by  practical  men, 
The  load  line  was  sometimes  placed  level 
with  the  deck,  in  derision  of  its  being 
left  to  the  owner.  Practically,  however, 
it  was  a  system  which  would  lead  to  a 
larger  amount  of  overloading  than 
before.  Many  shipowners  who  now 
never  dreamt  of  overloading  would  mark 
the  line  as  high  as  possible  to  give 
themselves  greater  freedom  of  action ; 
but  those  ships  when  reloading  in  foreign 
ports  would  be  loaded  to  the  utmost 
capacity  of  the  marked  line,  because  the 
captains  and  agents  would  think  they 
were  throwing  something  away  if  the 
vessel  was  not  put  down  to  the  line.  An 
official  sanction,  on  the  contrary,  would 
be  beneficial  alike  to  the  shipowner  and 
to  the  public.  The  latter  would  know 
that  overloading  was  no  longer  prac- 
tised ;  and  the  sbipowner  would  not  run 
any  risk  of  being  stopped  at  a  moment 
when  delay  was  most  disadvantageous. 
It  was  said  that  no  two  persons  could 
agree  as  to  a  load  line  ;  out  when  an 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ordered  a 
certain  amount  of  cargo  to  be  taken  out 
of  a  vessel  which  he  thought  overloaded 
he  practically  settled  the  question  ;  and 
he  (Mr.  PlimsoU)  did  not  think,  there- 
fore, that  the  course  indicated  by  the 
Amendment  was  impracticable. 
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Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  10,  line  33,  after  the  word  "  centre," 
to  insert  the  words  "  and  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  Buch  statement  to  the  Board  of  Trade."— 
{Mr.  Plinuoll.) 

8ra  CHAELES  ADDEELET  said, 
there  were  in  the  Bill  certain  penalties 
imposed  for  such  tricks  as  those  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  said  he  had  seen  at- 
tempted. It  was  true  that  some  ship- 
owners took  that  jocular  view  of  the 
subject  when  the  Act  of  last  year  was 
passed ;  but  when  the  e£Pect  of  the 
voluntwy  load  line  was  pointed  out  they 
altered  their  views.  The  voluntaiy  re- 
cord was  a  part  of  the  agreement  with 
the  crew,  and  a  serious  matter  of  evi- 
dence in  the  underwriters  behalf  in  case 
of  loss.  The  hon.  Member  for  Derby  said 
he  had  seen  the  load  line  fixed  in  ridi- 
culous places ;  but  he  (Sir  Charles  Ad- 
derley),  in  a  visit  paid  last  autumn  to 
many  porta,  saw  none.  He  had,  besides, 
a  Report  from  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  stationed  at  all  the  ports  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  effect  that  the  load  line  was 
generally  marked  in  a  hondjidt  manner. 
He  placed  those  Beporta  and  his  own 
experience  against  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby ;  and  he  would 
also  add  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
it  had  led  to  lighter  loading,  and  had 
been  found  practically  useful.  If  the 
hon.  Members  proposal  were  adopted 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  called  upon 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  part  of 
Government  upon  the  load  line  of  every 
vessel.  If  they  did  not  disapprove,  they 
would  be  supposed  to  approve ;  and  it 
being  impossible  for  them  to  survey  for 
this  purpose  the  thousands  of  vessels  that 
cleared  out  of  our  ports  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  danger  of  such  implied 
approvals  of  all  ships  not  actually  dis- 
approved. Besides,  if  the  surveyors  told 
the  owner  they  did  not  like  his  load 
line,  he  might  say  he  was  not  going  to 
load  up  to  it.  A  load  line  was,  in  fact, 
no  test  of  a  proper,  or  even  a  moderate 
loading.  The  hon.  Member  himself  ad- 
mitted that  no  two  people  could  agree 
as  to  what  in  any  case  the  load  line 
ought  to  be.  He  had  told  the  Associa- 
tions of  Lloyd's  and  of  Liverpool  that 
he  wished  to  reduce  the  judgment  of 
the  Government  surveyor  to  as  small 
a  margin  of  uncertainty  as  possible,  and 
he  had  conferred  with  them  as  to  the 


possibility  of  any  rules  by  publidiing 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce 
that  uncertainty.  He  found  it,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  get  them  to  agree  as 
to  any  rules.  Most  people  had  a  theory 
about  a  load  line.  Very  likely  the  hon. 
Member  had  one.  [Mr.  Pliksoix  dis- 
sented.] Well,  the  hon.  Member  was 
probably  the  only  man  who  had  given 
any  attention  to  the  subject  who  had 
none.  Lloyd's  surveyors  had  one,  the 
Liverpool  surveyors  had  another,  and  no 
doubt  the  Board  of  Trade  had  a  third; 
but  the  three  theories,  when  put  toge- 
ther, did  not  enable  any  argument  to  be 
arrived  at.  The  general  principle  of  the 
Bm,  and  of  all  previous  Acta  on  the 
subject,  was  to  keep  the  Government  out 
of  the  business  of  the  shipowner,  and 
to  throw  the  responsibility  of  safe  con- 
duct upon  the  shipowner  himself,  the 
(Government  only  interfering  where  they 
saw  reason  to  believe  that  life  would 
be  endangered  by  any  vessel  going 
to  sea.  He  admitted  that  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any 
interference  at  all.  There  were  two 
things  it  was  desirable  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  should  have  —  efficient  sur- 
veyors, and  rules  which  would  make 
their  action  as  uniform  and  as  little 
arbitrary  as  possible.  They  had  in  this 
Bill  also  provided  an  easy  appeal  against 
the  judgment  of  their  surveyors.  In 
certain  cases  a  Court  must  decide ;  bat 
in  cases  of  mere  overloading  there  would 
be  an  easier  reference  free  of  expense 
or  delay.  The  whole  of  the  principle 
of  the  BiU  was  involved  in  the  pro- 
posal to  make  the  Government  express 
any  opinion  upon  the  load  line,  and  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  the  existing 
load  line  which  the  Bill  would  make 
permanent  was  practically  useful  and 
effectual.  

Mr.  T.  E.  smith  supported  the 
Amendment,  which  he  said  was  not  only 
satisfactory  to  the  shipowners,  but  would 
render  the  clause  acceptable  even  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll). 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  to  go  into  these  matters, 
and  even  to  stop  ships  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain if  they  were  loaded  above  their 
proper  load  line,  and  all  that  was  now 
asked  was  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
state  what  the  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions were. 

LosB  ESUNGTON  was  astonished  at 
the  discrepancy  which  existed  between 
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the  views  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  and  his  line  of  action.  He 
expressed  distrust  of  the  Department, 
and  yet  continually  proposed  to  throw 
new  duties  upon  it.  He  trusted  that  in 
regard  to  the  present  clause  the  Board 
of  Trade  woiUd,  at  any  rate,  remain 
firm  to  their  own  proposition. 

Me.NOEWOOD  said.thathisobjectin 
the  proposition  which  he  had  made  with 
respect  to  the  load  line  was  not  simply 
in  the  interest  of  the  owner,  but  in  the 
interests  of  the  seaman,  who  ought  to 
be  placed  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the 
safety  of  the  proposed  immersion,  and 
to  be  able  to  protect  himself.  He  en- 
tirely objected  to  the  Amendment,  which 
would  relieve  the  shipowners  from  the 
responsibility  which  ought  to  attach  to 
them.  

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Hull,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  Government 
would  not  assent  to  the  Amendment. 

Me.  MACGEEGOE  observed,  that 
there  had  not  been  any  difiTerence  be- 
tween the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
surveyor  and  that  of  the  shipowners  of 
Leith  on  the  subject  of  the  load  line. 

Me.  D.  JENKINS  said,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  in  certain  trades  there 
had  been  cases  of  overloading ;  but  he 
believed  that  to  be  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

Me.  a.  peel  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  accept  the  Amendment. 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  64  ; 
Noes  197  :  Majority  133. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

PUBLICANS'  CERTIFICATES  (SCOT- 
LAND  {re-ammitted)    BILL  —  [Bn,L  116.] 
{Dr.   Cameron,  Sir    Windham  Anttruther,  Mr. 
Sam»ay,  Mr.  Maekintoth.) 

COlfMITTEE. 

BiU  contidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Clauses  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Clause  4  (Interpretation  of  terms). 

Me.  WHITELAW  moved,  in  page  1, 
line  24,  after  "  g^rant,"  to  insert — 


"Bnt  shall  not  apply  to  the  rebnilding  of 
certificated  premises  which  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  tempest,  or  other  unforeseen  and  un- 
avoidable calamity." 

De.  CAMEEON  said,  he  would  not 
oppose  the  Amendment. 

Me.  MACDONALD  thought  the  limi- 
tation proposed  by  the  Amendment  was 
somewhat  vexatious  in  character.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Cowan) 
had  an  Amendment  on  the  same  clause 
which  he  thought  in  every  sense  of  the 
term  was  better  calculated  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  trade. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Eefusal  of  new  certificate 
by  justices  or  magistrates  to  be  final). 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE  proposed  to 
amend  the  clause  by  giving  the  applicant 
for  a  spirit  licence  whose  apphcation 
might  have  been  refused  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Licensing  Committee.  It  would 
be  considered  one-sided  justice  to  allow 
an  appeal  to  the  Committee  in  a  case 
where  a  publican  obtained  his  licence 
and  refuse  it  to  the  man  who  failed  in 
his  application.  The  only  answer  that 
could  be  given  to  this  proposal  was  that 
such  was  not  the  state  of  the  law  in 
England ;  but  he  did  not  regard  that  as 
a  legitimate  argument,  for  while  he 
wished  to  import  into  Scotland  all  the 
excellences  of  the  English  law,  he  did 
not  wish  that  what  was  bad  in  that  law 
should  be  likewise  adopted  in  Scotland. 

De.  CAMEEON  regretted  that  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  not  put 
his  Amendment  on  the  Paper.  If  adopted 
it  would  not  only  do  away  with  the 
great  principle  of  this  BUI — which  was 
the  assimilation  of  the  Scotch  law  to 
that  of  England — but  it  woxdd  substi- 
tute an  entuely  new  principle.  He  could 
not  see  where  there  was  any  injustice. 
The  only  case  of  absolute  refiistil  would 
be  in  the  case  of  licences  applied  for  for 
the  first  time,  where  the  persons  had  no 
vested  interest  whatever,  and  where  they 
appeared  as  disturbers  of  the  »t4Uu*  quo. 

Me.  OEE  EWING  thought  under 
the  present  law  vety  often  injustice  was 
done  to  the  magistrates,  their  decisions 
being  upset  on  appeal  by  the  quarter 
sessions.  He  thought  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  change,  and  the  hon. 
Member  by  the  Bill  constituted  a  new 
Court  of  Appeal.    It  would  be  a  very 
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ffreat  liarcUhip  in  the  magistrates  of  the 
borough  or  city  having  the  power  of 
deciding  whether  there  should  be  any 
licence  or  not,  for  opinion  in  Scotland 
ran  vwy  high  at  present.  There  were 
places  where  the  magistrates  were  aU. 
teetotallers,  and  very  great  injustice  was 
done.  They  might  depend  on  it  that  if 
people  in  a  district'  wanted  drink,  no 
limitation  of  houses  would  prevent  tJiem 
obtaining  it.  It  was  necessary,  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  that  every  man 
should  have  a  Court  of  Appeal.  In  the 
present  case  they  should  not  be  g^ded 
by  what  was  the  law  in  England,  and 
many  Bills  drawn  on  English  lines  had 
been  applied  to  Scotland,  which  they 
very  much  regretted.  He  might,  for 
instance,  quote  the  Education  Bfll.  He 
hoped  the  Amendment  would  be  agreed 
to,  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  the 
publicans  of  Scotland. 

Me.  mark  STEWART  thought  if 
the  Amendment  were  carried,  one  of  the 
main  principles  of  the  Bill  would  be 
lost. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  waa  not 
going  into  the  question  at  the  present 
moment ;  but  he  desired  simply  to  state 
that  he  reg;retted  very  much  that  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Alex- 
ander) had  not  put  the  Amendment  on 
the  Paper  in  order  that  the  Government 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  oonsider- 
ing  it.  In  order  that  that  might  be 
done,  he  moved  to  report  Progpreos. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  {Mr. 
Auhtton  Croit.) 

Colonel  ALEXANDER,  in  reply  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  wished 
to  explain  that  his  Amendment  was  on 
the  Paper  originally,  but  that  when  the 
Bill  was  re-committed,  he  forgot  to  place 
it  on  the  Paper  again. 

Dk.  CAMERON  thought  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment understood  the  scope  of  the  Amend- 
ment, he  would  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  report  Progress.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  proposed  to  remove  the 
appeal  fixtm  the  quarter  sessions  to  the 
Idcensing  Committee,  a  system  which 
at  present  did  not  exist  in  England. 
The  objection  to  the  present  system  in 
Scotland  was  that  it  gave  rise  to  over- 
riding of  the  decisions  of  quarter  ses- 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing 


sions,  and  to  a  very  undesirable  system 
of  canvassing.  Even  if  one  agreed  with 
the  arguments  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dumbarton  (Mr.  Orr  Ewing),  it  would 
not  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill  to 
provide  what  was  asked  by  the  Amend- 
ment. He  trusted  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  consider  it  neoeseaiy 
to  persist  in  his  Motion. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
was  not  at  all  objecting  to  the  BilL  On 
the  contrary,  he  shomd  like  to  see  it 
pass.  At  the  same  time,  he  should  like 
to  see  the  Amendment  on  the  Paper, 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  consolt- 
ing  other  Members  about  it. 

Mb.  B.  SMYTH,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  few  chances  private  Mem- 
bers had  of  pushing  forward  their  Bills, 
thought  that,  when  the  Committee  wa» 
willing  to  go  on  with  the  BUI,  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  interfere  as  the  rig^t 
hon.  Gentleman  had  done. 

Me.  OBE  EWING  said,  that  as  the 
Government  were  giving  a  qualified 
support  to  this  Bill,  it  was  osiy  right 
that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  ol 
considering  the  Amendment. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  re- 
marked that  if  the  Government  took 
upon  themselves  to  move  to  report  Pro- 
gress, they  ought  to  undertake  to  gire 
facilities  for  the  resumption  of  the  dis- 
cussion at  another  time,  otherwise  ther 
would  be  defeating  the  Bill  by  a  side- 
wind. He  thought  the  suggestion  a 
good  one,  that  the  Amendment  should 
be  withdrawn  for  the  present,  and 
brought  up  for  consideration  on  Seport. 

LoBD  ELCHO  said,  he  was  just  goii^ 
to  make  the  same  suggestion,  u.  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  withdraw 
his  Amendment  for  the  present,  he  (Lord 
Elcho)  thought  that  would  be  the  best 
course. 

Me.  DALEYMPLE  said,  it  was  a 
very  rare  circumstance  that  a  Scotch 
measure  came  up  for  discussion,  and 
still  rarer  that  a  measure  relating  to 
the  liquor  traffic,  about  which  &ere 
was  extraordinary  unanimity  in  Scot- 
land, got  a  fair  chance  of  being  dis- 
cussed. The  evil  system  of  an  appeal 
lying  to  a  foreign  power,  as  it  were,  in 
many  cases  unoonnected  with  the  original 
licensing  body,  was  well  known  and  un- 
derstood. The  agreement  about  this  Bill 
in  Scotland  was  remarkable,  as  were  also 
the  number  of  Petitions  in  ite  favour, 
and  he  was  heartily  sorry  that  the  Go- 
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vermnent  should  have  interposed  apj 
delay  in  the  passage  through  Committee. 
He  would  therefore  join  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secreta^  should  withdraw 
his  Motion  for  adjournment,  and  that 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  should,  if  he 
thought  proper,  bring  up  his  Amend- 
ments on  the  Beport. 

Colonel  ALEXANDEE  said,  that  if 
it  met  the  views  of  the  Government,  he 
was  quite  willing  to  accept  the  sugges- 
tion diat  his  Amendment  should  be 
brought  up  on  Report.  The  county  he 
represented  (Ayrshire)  felt  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  point  he  had  raised,  and  as 
he  had  presented  a  Petition  on  the  sub- 
ject firom  the  Commissioners  of  Supply, 
he  had  felt  bound  to  move  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  said,  his 
objection  was  entirely  removed  by  the 
suggestion  that  had  been  made. 

Motion  to  report  Progress,  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

Amendment  {Colonel  Alexandtr),  by 
leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  6  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Gause  10  (As  to  proceedings  for  con- 
firming new  certificates.) 

On  Motion  of  Dr.  Cajubbon  sub-section 
3  was  omitted. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  11  (Provisions  for  the  case  of 
justice  or  magistrate  being  disqualified 
to  act  as  such.) 

Me.  YEAMAN  moved  an  Amendment 
to  remove  the  disqualification  of  brewers 
and  distillers  to  adjudicate  as  magistrates 
in  licensing  cases. 

Dr.  CAMERON  said,  he  could  not  ac- 
cept the  Amendment,  which  would  alter 
the  present  law,  and  would  be  entirely 
without  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  YEAMAN  said,  sworn  teetotal 
men  were  allowed  to  sit  in  Licensing 
Courts,  while  brewers,  distillers,  &c., 
were  not.  

Me.  ORR  EWING  thought  the 
Amendment  a  reasonable  one.  What 
would  be  said  to  him  if  he  proposed  to 
prohibit  declared  teetotalers  from  acting 
as  magistrates  in  licensing  cases  ? 

Dr.  CAMERON  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber did  not  comprehend  the  scope  of  the 


Bill,  which  simply  affirmed  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  It  did  not  mtike  any 
change: — the  Amendment  would  make 
a  change  in  the  law,  and  therefore  would 
be  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
surely  they  were  not  going  to  take  a  di- 
vision on  the  point.  If  there  was  one 
thing  settled  in  our  law  and  practice,  it 
was  that  persons  pecuniarily  interested 
in  any  matter  should  not  adjudicate  or 
vote  upon  it.  The  case  of  teetotalers  was 
different ;  they  had  merely  a  sentimental 
interest,  whereas  the  brewers  and  distil- 
lers had  a  pecimiary  interest. 

Amendment,  by- leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  12  agreed  to. 

Clause  13  (Grant  and  confirmation 
of  provisional  certificates  for  new  pre- 
mises.) 

Db.  CAMERON  moved,  in  page  6, 
lines  3  and  4,  to  leave  out  "  two  justices 
of  the  peace  for  the  county  or  two  ma- 
gistrates," and  insert  "a  justice  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  or  a  magistrate." 
He  explained  that  his  object  was  simply 
to  restore  the  provision  as  to  the  justice's 
certificate  of  cnaracter  to  the  same  posi- 
tion as  it  stood  under  the  existing  law. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  14  to  16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITELAW  moved,  in  page  7, 
after  Clause  15,  to  insert  the  following 
clause : —         * 

(Certificate  holders  need  not  attend  licensing 
meeting  unless  required  to  do  so.) 

"  16.  'Wnere  a  person  holding  a  certificate  ap- 
plies for  the  renewal  of  his  certificate,  he  need 
not  attend  in  person  at  the  meeting  for  grant- 
ing and  renewing  certificates,  unless  ho  is  re- 
quired by  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
or  magistrates  of  the  burgh,  as  the  case  may  be, 
so  to  attend." 

De.  CAMERON  said,  he  did  not  see 
that  any  great  harm  would  arise  from 
agfreeing  to  this  clause.  It  was  virtually 
an  embodiment  of  what  was  the  law  in 
England  at  present,  and  in  any  case 
where  it  might  be  found  to  work  inju- 
riously, it  would  be  within  the  power  of 
the  magistrates  to  order  publicans  to  at- 
tend who  applied  for  a  renewal  of  their 
licences.    He  understood  that  the  Lord 
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Advocate  desired  that  the  clause  should 
be  inserted  in  the  Bill,  and  he  had  there- 
fore no  objection  to  it. 

agreed  to,  and  added  to   the 
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Clause 
Bill. 


Schedules  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


METROPOLIS— HYIJE  PARK— THE 
SERPENTINE. 

BESOLXmOir.      ADJOUBIfBD  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjo\imed 
Debate  on  Question  [4th  April], 

"That  the  mounds  at  pieaent  heing  erected 
on  the  south  of  the  Serpentine  are  mudghtly, 
and  will,  when  planted,  be  detrimental  to 
the  picturesque  character  of  Hyde  Park,  and 
ought  to  be  removed."— (Jfr.  Peate.) 

Question  again  proposed. 
Debate  returned. 

Mk.  pease  said,  he  was  glad  to  find, 
as  the  result  of  the  previous  debate,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  mounds  had  already 
been  removed;  and  as  his  object  had 
been  attained,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  would  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  tcithdraten. 


GAME  LAWS  AMENDMENT  (SCOTLAND) 

BILL— [Bill  123.] 

(Lard  £lcho,  Sir  Oraham  Montgomery.) 

SECOND  BEADINQ. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Lord  ELCHO,  in  moving  that  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time,  said,  in  1867 
he  brought  in  a  Game  Law  Bill,  which 
appeared  to  him,  without  touching  the 
question  of  the  p<)acher,  to  do  whi^  was 
necessary.  It  assimilated  the  law  in 
England  and  Scotland  with  reference  to 
game,  and  was  accompanied  by  two  other 
provisions — one  to  enable  tenants  who 
were  not  prevented  by  agreements  in 
their  leases,  to  destroy  hares  and  rabbits 
without  taking  out  licences,  and  the  other 
to  enable  a  tenant  to  obtain  speedy  and 
cheap  redress  in  cases  of  dispute  with 
the  landlord  through  the  Shenff  Court. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  put  tenants 
in  the  best  position.  The  Bul  and  ano- 
ther brought  in  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Linlithgowshire  (Mr.  M 'Lagan)  were 
Dr.  Cameron 


sent  to  a  Select  Committee,  who  took  his 
(Lord  Mcho's)  Bill  as  a  basis  of  their 
proceedings,  and  amended  it.  The  Bill 
now  before  the  House  was  in  the  same 
shape  as  the  BUI  that  passed  the  Select 
Committee,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  adopt  it  as  a  basis  of  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  agree  to  the  second 
reading.  He  proposed  that  it  should  be 
taken  at  a  future  stage,  ooncurrentlj 
with  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— {Lord  Eleho.) 

Mb.  DODDS  remarked  that  it  was 
impossible  to  discuss  the  Bill  at  that 
hour,  and  moved  that  the  debate  be  ad- 
journed. 

Mil.  BAMSAY  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  agr»«i  to. 

Debate  adfoumed  till  l%ur»day  next. 

LIVERYMEN  (CITY  OF  LONDON). 
MOTION  FOK  A  BETITBK. 

Mb.  JAMES  moved  for  a  Betum— 

"  Of  the  number  of  Liverymen  in  the  City  of 
London  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London  by 
reason  of  their  patrimony,  servitude,  or  purchase 
in  any  of  the  Companies,  ananged  in  the  cnder 
of  their  respective  Companies :— Name  of  Cran- 
pany.  Patrimony.  Purchase  or  Redemption. 
Servitude." 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
had  no  objection  himself  to  the  Betoni, 
but  he  was  told  by  the  Lord  Mayor  that 
the  materials  did  not  exist  for  ascertain- 
ing the  information  required.  If,  how- 
ever, that  had  been  so,  he  supposed  the 
Lord  Mayor  would  have  been  in  the 
House  to  oppose  the  Motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


COUNTY    RATES  (IBEIjUTD)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Butt,  Bill  to  make  betUr 
provision  for  the  apportionment  of  Coontv 
Rates  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Irelinii, 
ordered  to  bo  brought  in  bv  Mr.  Bctt,  Mr. 
DowNiNO,  and  Mr.  Hichakd  Smyth. 

"Biaipretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  133.] 

House  a^oumed  at  a  qaaito' 
before  Two  o'dodt. 
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Goremor  Henneflsy  went  on  to  say — 

"  In  oonseqnenoe  of  the  planters' panic  I  have 
telegraphed  for  more  troops  from  Jamaica,  De- 
merara,  and  Trinidad." 

And  in  a  telegram  of  the  23rd  he 
spoke  of  plunderers  having  been  cap- 
tured by  the  police,  and  stated  that  a 
prodamation  had  been  issued  announcing 
a  Special  Commission  for  the  speedy 
trial  of  th6  offenders.  Now,  there  was 
nothing  in  those  telegrams  from  Mr. 
Hennessy  whichwould  nave  justified  the 
stateinents  received  from  the  West  In- 
dian planters ;  but  he  could  scarcely 
imagine  that  the  Oovemor  would  have 
telegraphed  to  three  other  settlements 
for  detachmenta  of  troops  merely  because 
of  their  panic.  But,  in  fact,  as  the  tele- 
g;rams  from  the  planters  cooled  down, 
those  from  the  Govertior  became  more 
alarming,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know 
what  was  really  the  case.  He  collected 
from  the  newspapers  that  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  Governor  by  the  Home 
Oovemment  were  that  confederation  was 
only  to  be  brought  about  by  the  sponta- 
neous action  of  the  Legislature.  If  that 
were  bo  the  Gtovemor  ought  not  to  have 
taken  any  pubUo  steps  in  the  matter, 
and  still  less  ought  he  to  have  subjected 
the  Legislature  to  any  external  influ- 
ence. If  the  Governor  had  acted  as  was 
alleged  by  the  West  Indian  planters  he 
had  taken  very  imprudent  steps  to  carry 
out  the  proposed  scheme  of  a  confede- 
ration; but  this  it  would  be  unfair  to 
assume  until  his  defence  was  heard 
through  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies.  It  would  be  unwise  to 
make  any  lengthened  remarks  upon  the 
present  uncertain  data  at  the  command 
of  the  public.  He  could  not,  however, 
help  expressing  a  doubt  whether  the  po- 
licy of  Government  in  desiring  to  include 
Barbadoes  in  the  Confederation  of  the 
Windward  Islands  was  a  sound  and  wise 
one.  On  the  map,  Barbadoes  appeared 
merely  as  one  of  the  cluster  of  the  Wind- 
ward and  the  Leeward  Islands.  But 
measured  by  population  and  exports,  it 
belonged,  in  truth,  with  Jamaica,  Trini- 
dad, andBritish  Guiana  to  thelarger  class 
of  West  Indian  Colonies,  entitlwi  by  its 
importance  to  an  independent  Govern- 
ment, and  capable  in  point  of  revenue 
of  supporting  one.  Moreover,  under  the 
existmg  form  of  government,  which  he 
(Lord  Blachford)  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  defend  in  the  abstract,  it  was 
so  &T  well  managed  as  not  to  require  at 


ISIiAND   OF   BARBADOES— BEFORTED 

DISTURBANCES.— QUESTION. 
OBSEBVATIOirS. 

LoBo  BLAOHFOBD  rose  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whe- 
ther he  can  lay  before  the  House  infor- 
mation respecting  the  disturbances  re- 
ported to  be  takmg  place  in  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes?  The  noble  Lord  said, 
their  Lordships  must  have  read  both  the 
alarming  and  the  composing  accounts 
which  had  appeared  respecting  the  state 
of  Barbadoes.  As  those  accounts  were 
so  conflicting,  he  thought  their  Lord- 
ships would  think  him  justified  in  asking 
the  Government  for  such  information  as 
they  could  convey  to  the  House  with 
reference  to  the  riots  said  to  have  oc- 
curred. About  a  week  ago  a  telegram 
in  these  terms  appeared  in  17t«  Timet — 

"Riots  throughout  the  island.  Plantation 
houses  sacked;  animals  destroyed.  Enormous 
destruction  of  property.  Over  40  rioters  shot. 
Troops  actively  employed.  City  threatened. 
Business  suspended.  Families  seeking  shipping. 
Rioters  repeat  they  have  Governor's  sanction. 
Hennessy*  s  imme<uate  recal]  requisite  to  save 
Colony." 

No  doubt  the  language  of  that  telegram 
had  a  sensational  appearance,  but  it 
came  from  a  very  respectable  body,  the 
West  India  Committee ;  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  telegram  received  by 
the  Colonial  Bank,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  in  the  riots  some  40  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  500  made  pri- 
soners. These,  however,  were  in  striking 
contrast  with  telegrams  received  concur- 
rently by  the  Government,  of  which  the 
first  was  addressed  by  Governor  Hen- 
nessy to  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
on  the  22nd  instant — 

"  In  consequence,"  he  said, "  of  a  robbery  in  a 
provision  groimd  the  police  fired  on  the  mob, 
and  one  man  is  said  to  be  shot.  Similar  events 
have  occnired  in  August  last  and  in  previous 
years," 
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present  the  same  reoonstitation  which 
miBmaaagement  had  shown  to  be  indis- 
pensable in  other  colonies.  But  this 
was  not  the  question  with  which  they 
had  to  deal  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  therefore,  without  going  farther 
into  it,  he  would  ask  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
to  give  their  Lordships  what  information 
he  could  with  respeot  to  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes. 

The  Eakl  of  CAENAEVON:  My 
Lords,  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Blaoh- 
ford)  has  asked  a  Question  which  in  the 
present  state  of  Barbadoes  it  is  only 
natural  he  should  have  asked,  and  which 
I  rejoice  to  have  an  opportunity  of  an- 
swering in  my  place.  My  Lonu,  I  was 
not  aware  that  my  noble  Friend  in- 
tended to  enter  into  the  question  of  con- 
federation. I  have  no  objection  to  dis- 
cussing it,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
remarks  which  I  will  now  make  on  it ; 
but  I  rather  suggest  that  any  partioular 
opinion  on  this  question  of  coniederation 
as  a  matter  of  policy  should  be  sus- 
pended till  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  laying  before  the  House  the  Papers 
on  the  sninect.  Those  Papers  wiU  show 
that  the  idea  that  very  great  advantages 
would  result  to  Barbadoes  and  the  other 
Windward  Islands  from  a  system  of  con- 
federation was  not  only  mine,  but  the 
idea  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Kimberley)  who  preceded  me  in  the 
Colonial  Office ;  and  that  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Granville)  who  preceded  him  was 
also  impressed  with  the  difficulties  which 
are  experienced  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, and  with  the  advantages  which  a 
confederation  would  offer :  and,  if  my 
memory  do  not  fail  me,  I  think  the  germ 
of  a  confederation  of  the  Leeward  Is- 
lands will  be  found  in  a  despatch  of 
Lord  Cardwell.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
considered  as  holding  out  that  confede- 
ration is  a  panacea  for  all  colonial 
grievances.  It  has  its  advant^es ;  but 
in  different  colonies  it  represents  a  dif- 
ferent policy,  and  may  be  attended  with 
different  results.  In  Canada  it  was 
adopted  for  one  reason,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  result ;  in  South  Africa  it 
would  be  adopted  for  another  reason, 
and  probably  be  followed  by  another 
result ;  and  in  the  West  India  Islands 
it  would  be  adopted  for  still  a  different 
reason  and  no  doubt  be  followed  by  a 
different  result.  But  I  would  like  to 
remark  that  the  scheme  of  confederation 

Zord  Blackford 


to  which  the  Qovemment  would  give 
their  sanction  in  the  case  of  those  Is- 
lands is  one  expressly  limited  in  its 
character,  and  which  would  involve  no 
increase  of  financial  burdens  on  the 
Barbadoes  treasury  and  no  change  in 
that  constitution  to  which  the  people  of 
Barbadoes  attach  so  much  importance. 
My  noble  Friend  must  also  be  awaie 
that,  in  giving  to  Governor  Hennessj 
my  sanction  to  introduce  the  matter  at 
aU,  I  stated  in  the  most  distinct  terms  that 
confederation  must  arise  from  the  spn- 
taneous  action  of  the  Islands  themseiTee, 
and  that  the  Government  would  be  no 

Earty  to  forcing  it  on  a  reluctant  Legis- 
iture  or  a  reluctant  colony.  Whether 
confederation  is  objected  to  by  the  colo- 
nies is  a  different  question  from  that 
now  under  consideration ;  but  I  maj 
mention  that  I  received  a  numerous  de- 
putation from  an  influential  body,  the 
West  India  Committee,  which  stated 
that,  so  far  as  the  principle  of  confede- 
ration in  the  abstraist,  they  were  wiUing 
to  discuss  it — though  I  admit  they  had 
considerable  objection  to  it.  We  ought 
to  remember  also  that  the  proposal  of 
confederation  was  not  made  by  Governor 
Hennessy,  but  by  Sir  John  Seely,  who 
had  been  Attorney  General,  and  who 
was  much  respected  and  had  great  in- 
fluence in  Barbadoes.  That  gentleman 
proposed  that  a  Committee  of  repress- 
tatives  should  be  appointed  by  the  varioos 
Islands  to  consider  the  question  of  con- 
federation. When  my  noble  Friend 
asks  what  is  the  object  of  a  confedera- 
tion with  reference  to  Barbadoes,  I  may 
say  this  much  without  desiring  to  enter 
into  the  question — that,  looking  at  the 
different  pubHo  institutions  of  Barbadoes, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  many  of 
them  are  not  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provement and  amendment.  I  trust  much 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  Legislatnie 
and  the  public  feeling  of  the  colony; 
but  to  say  that  the  gaols,  hospitals, 
lunatic  asylums,  and  omer  public  insti- 
tutions, are  not  susceptible  of  conmder- 
able  improvement  would  be  to  ignore  a 
succession  of  weighty  despatches  firom 
different  successive  Governors.  Passing 
from  confederation,  I  admit  that  the  im- 
portant consideration  at  this  moment  is 
the  restoration  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  order.  To  that  question  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  must -necessarily 
be  directed,  and  with  respect  to  it  the 
Government  will  be  expected  to  satisfy 
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Pariiament  that  they  are  using  all  due 
dilieenoe.  I  am  bound  to  saj  that  we 
ought  to  make  the  fullest  possible  al- 
lowance for  persons  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Barbadoes  colonists.  They 
are  outnumbered  by  a  hags  population 
of  another  race,  who  are  of  a  very  ex- 
citable character;  and  in  the  West 
Indies  there  are  many  recollections,  his- 
torical and  otherwise,  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  produce  great  alarm  when  un- 
usual excitement  is  displayed  by  that 
population.  I  think  that  to  deny  that 
there  has  been  lately  a  panic  in  Barba- 
does would  be  to  deny  facts.  That  panic 
has  been  attended  with  results  which 
might  naturally  hare  been  expected  to 
follow.  At  the  same  time,  I  hare  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  in 
reports  which  have  been  transmitted  to 
this  country ;  and  I  think  I  cannot  take 
a  better  mode  of  putting  your  Loid- 
ships  in  possession  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  making  you  acquainted 
with  the  spirit  in  which  Governor  Hen- 
nessy  has  acted  than  by  reading  to  the 
House  a  number  of  the  telegrams  which 
hare  passed  between  myself  and  him 
during  the  last  three  weeks.  Those 
which  I  shall  read  by  no  means  repre- 
sent the  amount  of  telegrams  that  have 
passed,  but  they  are  all  those  material 
to  the  points  on  which  your  Lordships 
should  be  informed.  On  the  29th  of 
March  I  telegraphed — 

"  Bepresentationg  coining  from  many  qoartera 
as  to  the  great  and  alarming  excitement  arising 
from  oonfederation,  such  as  burnrng  of  canes, 
&c.,  make  me  anxions.  Telegraph  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  reports.  You  must 
clearly  understand  that  no  scheme  can  he  forced 
on  the  Colony,  and  yon  must  exercise  the  greatest 
caution  to  prevent  political  agitation  among  the 
native  population." 

On  the  following  day,  in  consequence  of 
other  communications  made  to  me,  I 
telegraphed — 

"  Fresh  statements  made  to  me  to-day  of  very 
serious  riot  at  Prospect  Flantation.  Death  of 
one  man,  wounding  of  others ;  apprehension  of 
dangerous  disturbances  through  aUeged  Qt>rem- 
ment  agitation.  I  have  permitted  and  can 
sanction  no  such  agitation,  and  I  trust  state- 
ment is  wholly  unfounded.  Telegraph  im- 
mediately true  facts  of  case  and  what  steps 
taken." 

On  the  31st  of  March  Qoyemor  Hennessy 
telegraphed — 

"  The  Inspector  Gtoneral  of  Police  reports  to  me 
officially  that  the  ag^itation  is  caused  entirely  by 


Hit  resident  plonten  and  the  attcnMys  of  absen- 
tee! trying  to  nmse  the  native  population  against 
the  Govanmient.  Public  meetings  are  h^d,  at 
which  tiiey  attend  armed  with  pistols.  On  last 
Toenlay  they  held  two  suoh  meetings  at  St. 
Peter's,  where  they  told  the  people  to  shout, 
'  Ood  damn  the  Governor  and  Confederation,' 
and  on  the  people  replying,  '  We  are  for  the 
Queen  and  Governor,  four  planters  presented 
mstols  at  them.  A  disturbance  ensuing,  Edward 
Paris,  a  son  of  a  former  member  of  Assembly, 
shot  a  Vegro.  The  police  magistrate  issued  his 
warrant  for  arrest  of  Paris,  who  absconded. 
Warrants  wo^e  also  issued  for  the  arrest  of  three 
others,  who  came  armed  and  fired  on  the  people. 
This  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate, 
and  reward  offered  for  the  arrest  of  Paris,  have 
calmed  all  the  dangerous  excitement.  From  the 
first  I  have  prevented  agitation  or  meetings  in 
favour  of  Confederation.  I  only  allow  meetings 
against  it,  not  wishing  to  coerce  the  free  action 
of  those  opposed." 

On  the  same  day  I  received  another 
telegram  f^m  him,  which  stated — 

"  Paris  has  been  apprehended.  The  wonnded 
Negro  is  alive,  and  no  deaths  have  occurred. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  alleged  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  Government." 

An  interval  occurred  after  that;  and 
under  date  the  22nd  of  April  there  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  the  alarming  tele- 
gram to  the  West  India  Committee  to 
which  my  noble  Friend  has  called  atten- 
tion. On  the  same  day  I  telegraphed  to 
Gk>Temor  Hennessy — 

"  I  have  received  your  two  telegrams  respect- 
ing disturbances.  The  West  India  Committee 
have  also  given  me  a  telegram  describing  affairs 
as  being  most  serious,  and  asking  for  military 
aid  to  put  down  the  disturbances.  This,  how- 
ever, you  have  rightly  anticipated.  I  greatly 
regret  the  necessity  for  the  militarj-,  but  the 
preservation  of  order  is  the  first  object.  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  .to  combine  firmness  with 
temperate  action.  But  urge  earnestly  on  all 
parties  to  keep  from  political  agitation,  for 
which  there  is  no  justification  after  my  des- 
patches, and  which  must  be  put  down  firmly  M 
being  very  dangerous.  Keep  me  fully  informed 
by  telegraph." 

On  the  same  day  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Governor  Hennessy  in  which  he 
described  a  second  riot — 

"  In  consequence  of  a  robbery  in  a  provision 
ground  the  police  fired  on  the  mob,  and  one  man 
18  said  to  be  shot.  Similar  events  have  occurred 
in  August  last  and  in  previous  years.     I   am 

giing  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance, 
ave  ordered  the  troops  to  the  country  stations 
to  replace  the  police  on  duty." 

Under  the  same  date  he  sent  another 
telegram  to  this  effect — 

"  I  have  visited  the  several  scenes  of  the 
disturbances;  the  planters  are  much  alarmed, 
but  the  sugar  works  go  on  as  usual.    The  police 
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have  taken  30  priaonert;  the  militaiT  have  been 
posted  in  three  pariBhes,  but  there  hae  been  no 
ocoaaion  for  them.  In  oonsequence  of  the 
planters'  panic  I  have  telegraphed  for  more 
troop*  from  Jamaica,  Demerara,  and  Trinidad." 

On  the  28rd  of  April  I  received  this 
telegram  from  the  Governor — 

"April  23.— Walked  all  through  town  hist 
night,  everything  quiet.  Aa  tranquillity  appear* 
restored,  I  have,  aiter  consultation  with  officer 
in  command,  countermanded  reinforcement  from 
the  other  islands.  More  plunderers  captured  by 
police.  Troops  patrolled  in  rural  dis&icta,  bat 
had  no  necessity  to  act.  Froolamation  issued 
announcing  Special  Commission  for  speedy  trial 
of  offenders." 

On  the  24th  this  alarming  telegram, 
dated  Barbadoes,  &om  Mr.  Leacock,  a 
large  landed  proprietor,  was  addressed 
to  Messrs.  Daniel — 

"Whole  island  open  rebellion.  Insurgents 
sacking  estates.  Incendiarism  rife ;  rioters 
insist  doing  Governor's  will;  City  threatened. 
Country  imminent  danger.  Crave  your  moral 
aid." 

Other  telegrams  to  the  same  effect, 
though  not  in  such  strong  language, 
were  brought  under  my  notice,  and  I 
thought  it  my  duty  on  the  25th  to  again 
communicate  with  Mr.  Hennessy,  which 
I  did  in  these  terms — 

"Private  telegrams  brought  here  last  night 
report  continued  and  most  serious  disturbances. 
As  that  is  inconsistent  with  your  later  telegrams 
received,  telegraph  immediately  actual  condition 
of  affairs,  and  whether  you  are  satisfied  that  re- 
inforcements are  unnecessary." 

On  the  same  date  he  sent  this  reply — 

"Continued  tranquillity,  no  shot  fired  by 
troops,  and  no  white  person  injured  by  negroes. 
Military  officers  inform  me  iliat  there  is  much 
exaggeration." 

And  on  the  26th  he  sent  this  oondu- 
sion — 

"Ifo  truth  in  the  private  telegrams.  The 
Island  has  been  quiet  since  Saturday.  Some 
black  troops  from  Jamaica,  that  left  before  my 
countermanding  telegram,  will  arrive  on  Friday. 
Detachments  also  m  route  from  Demerara,  but 
will  not  be  detained. 

Subsequently  to  that  there  is  only  one 
other  telegram  to  which  I  shall  have  to 
call  attention.  The  Colonial  Bank  had 
telegraphed  to  their  agents  in  Barbadoes 
for  information,  and  the  answer  they 
received  was  this — 

"  Five  hundred  prisoners,  40  kiUed  and 
wounded.  Riotingsuspended;  position  threatened 
{t  threatening)  *,  confidence  Oovemor  entirely 
gone." 
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I  may  say  as  to  that  telegram  that  I 
understand  it  refers  to  the  occurrence 
of  the  previous  week,  and  not  to  any 
firesh  violence;  but  even  so  it  was  setions 
enough,  and  I  applied  to  Mr.  Hennessy 
in  a  telegram  of  the  27th.    I  said — 

"  Private  telegram  reports  500  piiaoners  taken 
and  40  persons  IdUed  and  wounded.  Telegrsph 
exact  number  of  prisoners  and  of  killed  utd 
wounded,  separately,  and  since  what  day  dis- 
turbances have  ceased ;  also  whether  yon  hav* 
any  apprehension  of  renewed  outbreaks." 

Within  the  last  few  hours  I  have  re- 
ceived through  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  this  telegram — 

"  From  Colonel  Sargent,  Commanding  Troops, 
Barbadoes,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
"  The  Governor  has  shown  me  telegrams  fran 
and  to  Lord  Carnarvon.  I  agree  with  him  that 
the  black  troops  coming  in  Axg^  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  relieve  those  requiring  rest.  The  de- 
tachment from  Demerara  will  only  be  detained 
here  for  a  short  time.  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have 
had  no  necessity  for  calling  on  any  of  the  troops 
to  fire  to  present  time." 

And  within  the  last  half  hour  I  have 
received  this  telegram  from  Oovemor 
Hennessy — 

"  April  28. — Disturbances  ceased  since  Satur- 
day ;  number  of  prisoners  taken  actually  plun- 
dering 90 ;  afterwards,  on  suspicion  of  noting 
and  having  received  stolen  goods,  320.  KiUed, 
1 ;  died  of  wounds,  2 ;  wounded,  16.  Pdios 
fired  twice.  No  sugar  works  injured.  I  hav* 
no  apprehension  of  renewed  outbreaks  ;  my  <mly 
anxiety  is  from  gentlemen  threatening  extreme 
measures." 

Well,  my  Lords,  I  think  your  Lordships 
will  regard  the  telegram  from  Colonel 
Sargent,  coming  as  it  does  &om  an  inde- 
pendent source,  as  certainly  re-assuring. 
Your  Lordships  wiU  also  perceive  that 
Gk>vemor  Hennessy  denies  that  there  has 
been  any  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
local  Government,  and  you  will  further 
see  that,  according  to  those  official  tele- 
grams, there  has  been  a  vigorous  sup- 
pression of  the  riots,  but  accompanied,  I 
should  hope  and  believe,  by  very  little 
bloodshed,  and  no  unnecessary  violence. 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  no  fur- 
ther riots.     I  should  be  sorry  to  under- 
rate any  real  danger  that  might  arise. 
Amon^   the    West    Indian    population 
there  is  often  a  great  amount  of  agita- 
tion— particularly  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  any  excitement  in  the  West 
Indies  is  a  matter  which  should  always 
be  watched  with  close  attention  by  the 
local  Government,  and  which  calls  at  the 
hands  of  the  Home  Government  for  the 
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greatest  amonnt  of  precaution.     I  am 
not  aware  that  any  greater  precaution 
could  have  been  taken  in  tne  present 
case.    In  Borbadoes  there  are  600  troops 
and  a  battery  of  artillery,  and  of  these 
600  troops  oiJy  100  are  men  of  the  2nd 
West  Begiment  —  the    remainder  are 
White  troops.    Then,  besides  the  detach- 
ments of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
telegrams,  there  are  700  or  800  men  and 
abatteryofartnieryin  Jamaica.  Further- 
more, I  have  requested  the  Admiralty  to 
strengthen  the  naval  force  of  the  colony 
in  order  to  render  additional  moral  force, 
or  material  force  in  case  of  emergency. 
There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words.    Allusion  has  been 
made  to  some  chaises  that  have  been 
aUeged  against  Governor  Hennessy,  in 
this  country  and  in  the  colony.    The 
charge  against  the  Governor  is  that  for 
some  reason  of  his  own,  and  by  some 
secret  agency  and  imderg^ound  methods, 
and  in  despite  of  instructions  received 
from  the  Home  Government,  he  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  passions  of  the  Native 
population  in  order  to  put  a  violent  and 
mdefensible  pressure  on  the  propertied 
class.    While  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Blachford)  did  not  go  so  far  as  that,  I 
think  he  implied  that,  in  his  opinion. 
Governor  Hennessy  had  proceeded  to 
undue  leng^ths  in  the  promotion  of  the 
scheme  of  confederation.     Now,  on  the 
one  hand,  while  a  Colonial  Gtevemorj 
and  especially  a  Colonial  Governor  in 
the  West  Indies,  who  exceeds  the  instruc- 
tions given  him  by  the    Secretary  of 
State  assumes  a  great  responsibility  and 
commits  a  grand  error  in  substituting 
his  own  unwarranted  authority  for  the 
instructions  of  the  Home  Government ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  more  serious  such 
a  line  of  proceeding  is,  the  greater  the 
necessity  for  suspending  our  judgment. 
We  ought  all  to  remember  that  a  Go- 
vernor placed  in  the  position  of  Governor 
of  a  West  India  Island  rests  on  the 
support  and  confidence  of  the  Home 
Government.    If  that  support  and  that 
confidence  were  withdrawn,  the  Governor 
himself  should  be  withdrawn,  because 
he  can  no  longer  do  any  good  service, 
being  placed  in  a  position  which  makes 
it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  dis- 
charge his  duty.  In  this  instance  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  give  Governor  Hennessy 
every  opportunity  for  explanation,  in  the 
belief  that  his  explanation  will  l)e  satis- 
factory.   I  have  asked  him  for  an  ez- 
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planation;  but  I  think  from  his  tele< 
grams  he  will  have  anticipated  my 
instructions  on  that  head,  and  that, 
consequently,  his  defence  will  shortly 
be  in  our  hands.  Within  the  last  few 
days  I  have  been  inundated  with  a  storm 
of  applications  demanding  the  recall  of 
Governor  Hennessy.  These  applications 
have  been  made  in  spoken  words,  in 
written  communications,  in  telegrams, 
anonymously,  and  by  persons  giving 
their  names — there  has  been  literaJly  no 
end  of  them;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  from  persons  who  irom.  positions 
which  they  themselves  have  held  ought 
to  know  the  difficulties  of  a  Colonial 
Governor  in  Mr.  Hennessy's  place,  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  to  me  in  the 
strongest  language  for  his  instant  recall. 
In  the  present  state  of  my  information, 
I  should  consider  myself  unworthy  of 
the  place  I  fill  if  I  should  encourage  the 
belief  that  I  may  advise  the  Crown  to 
recall  Mr.  Hennessy  under  the  circum- 
stances as  they  exist.  For  this  there  are 
two  reasons.  First,  it  is  not  the  fashion 
in  this  country  to  judge  anybody  till  a 
proper  hearing  is  given  him  and  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  defending  him- 
self. My  duty  clearly  is,  to  wait  until  I 
have  received  the  explanation  of  the 
Governor  and  until  the  Papers  shall  have 
been  laid  before  Parliament.  Next,  I 
put  it  to  your  Lordships  whether  in  the 
interest  of  the  colony  itself,  assuming 
that  disturbances  do  exist  there,  and 
that  they  are  as  serious  as  they  are  re- 
presented to  be,  it  would  be  wise  to 
make  a  change  in  the  chief  Executive 
Officer.  The  late  President  Lincoln 
wisely  remarked  that  there  is  nothing 
more  foolish  than  to  "swop  horses" 
when  you  are  crossing  a  stream.  My 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Blachford)  alluded 
to  certain  expressions  used  by  Mr. 
Hennessy  in  his  Message  to  the  As- 
sembly. Now,  w<»ds  which  would  be 
perfectly  harmless  sometimes  may  be 
dangerous  when  spoken  under  particular 
circumstances  or  to  particular  persons. 
I  will  not  say  whether  those  expressions 
of  Governor  Hennessy's  to  which  ob- 
jection has  been  taken  were  altogether 
judicious — I  am  inclined  to  think  that, 
at  all  events,  they  need  explanation,  and 
that  the  truth  of  the  case  requires  it. 
I  think  I  may  say  that  without  doing 
Governor  Hennessy  any  injustice.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  must  remark  that  the 
opponents  of  Mr.   Hennessy  have  not 
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Bhown  good  tarte  or  good  judgment.  A 
Defence  Association  formed  on  the  Island 
Las  been  resisting  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  and  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  was  judicious  in  that  Defence 
Association  to  call  together  large  meet- 
ings of  the  negroes,  and  to  make  speeches 
to  them  that  might  produce  serious  re- 
sults. I  think  it  would  have  been  far 
wiser  and  more  judicious  to  appeal  to 
the  Home  Qovemment,  which  was  certain 
to  listen  to  them.  Instead  of  that,  they 
appealed  to  a  class  of  persons  who  are 
very  excitable.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  wherever  these  meetings  have 
been  held  there  disturbanceshave  ensued. 
When  they  ask  us  to  put  out  the  fire  on 
one  side  of  the  haystack,  they  ought 
not  to  play  with  lucifer  matches  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Hennessy,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  all  his  official  acts  has  shown  much 
moderation.  He  has  appointed  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Legislative  Council  one  of 
the  eminent  opponents  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  as  Solicitor  General,  a 
gentleman  who  voted  against  it.  Fur- 
ther, he  has  allowed  officials  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown  to  come  over  as 
delegates  to  this  country  to  make  re- 
presentations against  him.  He  has  been 
exposed  to  repeated  threats  of  assassina- 
tion, so  that  he  has  shown  moderation 
and  coolness  at  the  same  time  that  he 
manifested  vigour  in  suppressing  the 
disturbances.  On  all  these  grounds  the 
duty  of  the  Home  Government  was  to 
know  no  party,  but  to  stand  in  an  im- 
partial position  between  the  opposing 
parties  ;  to  bring  about  as  soon  and  as 
effectively  as  possible  the  restoration 
of  peace ;  and  while  with  determi- 
nation repressing  the  disturbances,  to 
do  this  under  no  influences  of  panic,  as 
panic  in  such  a  case  must  lead  to  occur- 
rences which  hereafter  we  should  all 
lament. 

The  Eakt.  of  KIMBEELEY  said,  he 
was  not  on  this  occasion  going  into  the 
policy  of  confederation,  but  in  justice  to 
his  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  he  must  say  that  it 
was  he  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley)  who 
dictated  the  despatch  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  directed  to  be  laid  before 
the  Legislature  of  Barbadoes.  His  noble 
Friend  wrote  a  despatch,  in  which  he 
said  he  agreed  with  him ;  but  he  thought 
that  his  noble  Friend's  despatch  was 
even  more  cautious  than  his  own,  and 
guarded  the  Home  Government  against 
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being  supposed  to  wish  to  force  confe- 
deration on  the  Local  Legislature.  He 
thought  the  matter  was  one  which 
might  be  very  quietly  debated  by  that 
Legislature,  and  when  he  read  of  the 
commotion  to  which  it  had  given  rise, 
he  thought  there  must  be  somethiiig 
behind  the  question  itself  to  account  for 
that  excitement.  At  the  same  time,  he 
concurred  with  his  noble  Friend  that  it 
was  necessary  to  be  extremely  cautiooB 
in  the  matter.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
join  in  any  censure  on  the  Governor  in 
the  present  state  of  our  information. 
He  agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  that 
nothing  could  be  more  unfair  than  to 
condemn  the  Governor,  who  had  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  colonic, 
on  the  unsupported  telegrams  and  verbal 
statements  oi  persons  who  appeared  to 
be  considerably  excited.  Mr.  Hennessy 
was  placed  in  great  difficulty,  and  it  was 
but  fair  to  await  explanations.  He  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  explanation 
would  be  8atisf!actory,  and  he  sincerely 
trusted  it  would  be ;  but  on  the  condn^ 
of  Mr.  Hennessy  he  desired  to  express 
no  opinion  at  present.  Although  the 
accounts  might  have  been  exaggerated,  it 
was  now  certain  from  the  despatch  read 
by  his  noble  Friend  that  considerable 
disturbances  had  occurred,  in  which 
three  persons  had  lost  their  lives  and 
16  had  been  wounded,  besides  many 
prisoners  taken.  This  being  bo,  he 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  that  the 
present  duty  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Governor  was  to  restore  order  in  the 
Island,  and  not  to  move  in  any  new 
policy  until  the  passions  of  the  people 
were  thoroughly  calmed,  and  such  pohiy 
could  be  discussed  without  putting  the 
peace  of  the  Island  in  danger.  Mean- 
while, he  would  repeat  that  upon  the 
question  of  general  polity  he  entirely 
concurred  with  his  noble  Friend,  and 
agreed  also  that  it  would  be  most  un- 
just to  form  a  judgment  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Governor  Hennessy  before  hear- 
ing his  defence. 

OAS  ASD  WATKE  OBSEBS  COKFCRBUTIOK 
(CHAPBL-KK-IE-FEITH,  &0.)  BILL  [h.l] 
(no.  69.)  A  Bill  for  oonfirmingr  certain  Pro- 
visional Orders  made  liy  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  the  "Gas  and  Water  Works  FadlitJet 
Act,  1870,"  relating  to  C3)apel-en-le-Fiith  Qaa, 
Cromer  Oas,  Hythe  and  Sandgate  Gas,  Poole 
Gas,  Neath  Water,  Newbury  Water,  Wantage 
Water,  Connah's  Quay  Oas  and  Water,  tai 
Flint  Gas  and  Water :  Also, 
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TRAlfW^TS  OBOEBS  OOXFtBlUTIOH  (bUS- 

TOL,  &0.)  Bnx  [h.l.]  (no.  60.)  A  Bill 
for  oonBnning  csertain  ProTuional  Onlen  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  "  Tiamwayi 
Act,  1870,"  relating  to  Bristol  Tramways,  Cor- 
gham  Tramways,  lirndport,  Soutbsea,  and  Port- 
sea  Tramways,  Shepherd's  Bush  and  Piioiy 
Boad,  Acton,  Tramway,  and  Southport  Tram- 
wayB :  And  also, 

TBAirVATS  OBDBB  OOHTIBMATIOir  (VAIT- 

TAGB)  bill  [h.!-.]  (no.  61.)  A  Bill  for 
confirming  a  ProTimonal  Order  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  under  the  "Tramways  Act, 
1870,"  relating  to  Wantage  Tramways : 
Were  prettnted  by  The  Lord  Pbesidknt  ; 
read  1* ;  and  rtftnid  to  the  Examiners. 

Honee  adjourned  at  a  quarter  post  Six 

o'cIoOE,  to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 

before  Five  odook. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 

Friday,  2Uh  April,  1876. 

MINTJTES.]— SrppLT— wmmVfered  in  Committee 
—  Bbtxmus  Dbpastments  AMD  Ahict  Pcb- 

CHA8B  OOXHIBSION  fVoTSS  OS  AcCOCNT). 

Public  Buxs — Second  Seaditw — Local  Govern- 
ment ProTisional  Orders,  Briton  Ferry,  &c. 
(So.  4)  •  [134] ;  Local  GKivemment  Provi- 
sional Order,  Skelmersdale  (No.  6)  *  [136] ; 
Admiralty  Jurisdiction  (Ireland)  *  [121]  ;  In- 
toxicating Liquors  (Licensing  Law  Amend- 
ment) (No.  2)  [116],  debate  ae^oumed. 

Committee — Merchant  Shipping  [49] — K.P. 

Committee — Seport — Industrial  ana  Proyident 
Societies*  [68-139]. 

Contidered  «i  offwntfei^-^PubUcans  Certificates 
(Scotland) '[lid]. 


NAVY  —  NATAL  OFFICERS   HOLDING 
CrVIL  APPOINTMENTS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  STACPOOLE  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  he  has  any 
and  what  objections  to  produce  the  Re- 
turns authorizing  payment  of  retired 
pay  to  Nayal  Officers  holding  Civil  Ap- 
pointments, as  stated  in  the  Notice  Paper 
of  April  6th? 

Mk.  hunt,  in  reply,  said,  the  Ee- 
tums  alluded  to  were  the  same,  he  be- 
lieved, which  the  hon.  Member  proposed 
to  move  for  that  evening.  He  (Mr. 
Hunt)  did  not  intend  to  produce  those 
Betums  for  two  reasons — first,  because 
they  asked  for  instructions  &om  the  Ad- 


miralty to  a  Departmental  officer  which 
it  was  not  usual  to  produce;  and  se- 
condly, it  was  an  indirect  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  which  could  not  be  commu- 
nicated. 

ARMY  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT— VETE- 
RINARY SURGEONS.— aUESTION. 

Mr.  STACPOOLE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  is  now 
prepared  to  state  what  steps  have  been 
taken  with  reference  to  an  assimilation 
in  the  future  of  the  offices  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department  and 
Permanent  Veterinary  Surgeon,  with 
the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  stag- 
nation of  promotion  in  Her  Majesty^s 
Veterinary  Surgeon  Service  ? 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDT:  Sir, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  50  years  in  the 
Service,  and  Principal  Veterinary  Sur- 
geon since  1854.  His  retirement  is  in 
progress,  and  application  is  on  the  point 
of  being  made  to  the  Treasury  for  his 

njsion.  A  letter  has  been  received 
m  him  asking  for  a  special  pension 
on  account  of  his  long  service.  In  the 
future  a  different  tenure  of  Principal 
Yeterinary  Surgeon  will  be  established. 

POLICE  (IRELAND)— EXTRA  FORCE  IN 
MAYO.— QUESTION. 

Me.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  following 
Eesolution,  adopted  by  the  Magistrates 
of  Mayo : — 

"  That,  in  view  of  the  peaceful  condition  of 
the  County  Mayo,  as  shown  by  the  calendars 
at  assizes  and  quarter  sessions,  and  by  the  opi- 
nion of  the  chairman  and  magistrates,  we  call 
on  the  Government  to  reduce  the  police  force  of 
the  County  to  the  ordinary  peace  establish- 
ment;" 

and,  if  so,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  magistrates  expressed  in 
the  Eesolution  ? 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH, 
in  reply,  said,  that  a  Eesolution  had 
been  received  from  the  Grand  Jury  of 
Cduniy  Mayo  on  the  subject  of  the 
police  force  of  that  county,  but  its 
terms  were  not  the  same  as  those  which 
had  been  read  by  the  hon.  Member; 
however,  inquiry  was  now  being  made 
with  regard  to  it,  in  order  that  the  Gt>- 
vemment  might  decide  how  far  it  was 
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possible  for  them  to  comply  ynth  the 
wish  expressed  in  it. 


EXPLOSIVES  ACT,    1876  —  EXPLOSION 

OP  DYNAMITE  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  his  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
account  of  an  explosion  of  dynamite 
which  took  place  in  a  tunnel  near 
Maesteg,  near  South  Wales,  on  Friday 
the  2l8t  cuwent,  by  which  thirteen 
people  lost  their  lives ;  whether  be  has 
seen  it  stated  that  there  was  150  lbs  of 
dynamite  in  the  tunnel  when  the  explo- 
sive substance  was  ignited  ;  and  whether 
the  storing  of  so  much  dynamite  in  such 
a  place  was  not  contrary  to  Law ;  and,  if 
he  will  cause,  or  has  instructed  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  that  an  inquiry 
be  made  into  the  whole  circumstances 
connected  with  the  event  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  very  unfortunate  accident  referred 
to ;  but  he  had  no  information  on  the 
subject  beyond  what  had  appeared  in 
the  public  papers,  therefore  he  would 
rather  not  give  an  answer  as  to  the 
legality  of  storing  such  quantities  of 
dynamite  until  he  had  ascertained  the 
actual  facts.  The  moment  he  knew  that 
an  explosion  had  occurred  he  gave  in- 
structions that  an  Inspector  of  Explosives 
should  attend  the  inquest,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, make  a  most  searching  inquiry 
into  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  gave  Notice  that, 
after  the  coroner's  inquest  had  been 
held,  he  would  ask.  If,  considering  the 
very  extensive  use  of  dynamite,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  bring- 
ing in  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  storing  of  dynamite  in  such 
quantities  ? 

ALIENS'    ORDER   IN    COUNCIL,    1873— 
GIBRALTAR.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, If  the  Letter  of  the  Sight  Eeverend 
J.  B.  Scandella,  V.A.,  dated  (Hbraltar 
the  31st  day  of  January  1876,  having 
reference  to  the  immorality  arising  from 
the  operation  of  the  "  Aliens'  Order  in 
Council,  1873,"  in  that  dependency,  and 
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addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  has 
been  received  at  the  Colonial  Office; 
and,  if  the  statements  contained  in  the 
Letter  are  borne  out  by  facts;  and, 
if  80,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  take  steps  to  amend 
or  repeal  the  Aliens'  Order  in  Council 
referred  to  ?   

Me.  J.  LOWTHEE,  in  reply,  said, 
that  such  a  letter  had  been  received  by 
Lord  Carnarvon  from  the  right  rev.  J.  B. 
Scandella,  and  had  been  referred  by  hit 
Lordship  to  the  new  Governor  of  Gib- 
raltar, Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  for 
special  consideration,  together  with  the 
whole  question  of  the  treatment  of  the 
alien  population  of  Gibraltar.  He  might 
state  that  Her  Majesty's  GoTomment 
did  not  admit  that  the  operation  of 
the  Orders  in  Council  necessarily  pro- 
duced the  results  alleged  by  Dr. 
Dc&ii  doll  & 

Me.  O'CONNOE  POWEE  gave  No- 
tice that  he  would  renew  the  Question 
on  a  future  day. 

POST  OFFICE— THE  GLASGOW  POST 
OFFICE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  ANDEESON  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  If  he  can  explain  why 
the  works  for  the  new  Post  Office  at 
Glasgow  have  been  stopped  ;  and  whe- 
ther it  be  not  the  fact  that  the  dij 
authorities  have  given  formal  notice  to 
the  Postmaster  of  the  dangerous  condi- 
tion in  which  part  of  the  old  bmlding 
has  been  left  ? 

LoED  JOHN  MANNEES:  Advices, 
Sir,  with  reference  to  a  new  Post  Office 
at  Glasgow,  are  now  being  received  by 
the  Offices  of  Works.  The  condition  w 
the  existing  building  has  received  our 
constant  attention,  and  a  further  Eeport 
has  been  sent  to  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  by  the  Surveyor  in  Scotland, 
in  which  I  understand  that  measures 
are  recommended  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing more  complete  safety. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (IRELAND)— 
TEACHERS'  SALARIES.— QUESTION. 

Captaik  NOLAN  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  he  intends  this 
Session  to  bring  in  a  BiU  to  permit  in 
non-contributory  Unions  in  Ireland  vo- 
luntary aid  to  primary  education  being 
reckoned  in  the  same  manner  that  rates 
are  reckoned   in   contributory  Unions 
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(under  the  Act  38  and  89  Vic.  c.  96), 
towards  an  increase  of  the  teachers'  sa- 
laries ;  if  he  will  in  such  a  BiU  reckon 
as  voluntary  aid  the  annual  value  of 
school  buildings,  school  furniture,  and 
assistance  in  school  teaching,  when  af- 
forded by  unsalaried  persons ;  and,  if  he 
will  state  what  is  the  present  sum  per 
head  of  the  population  contributed  by 
the  State  towards  education  in  Ireland 
in  non-contributory  Unions,  and  what  is 
the  sum  per  head  in  Scotland  ? 

Sm  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
Sir,  I  do  not  anticipate  that  I  shall  in- 
troduce a  Bill  this  Session  of  the  kind 
sketched  out  in  the  first  and  second  pa- 
ragraph of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber's Question.  I  also  fear  that  I  cannot 
supply  him  with  the  information  which 
he  asks  for  in  the  third  paragraph  pre- 
cisely in  the  form  which  he  desires,  be- 
cause it  would  be  very  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  cost  of  administration  and  in- 
spection in  non-contributing  Unions  in 
Ireland  from  the  expenditure  for  the 
same  purposes  in  contributing  Unions. 
But  I  may  inform  him  that  it  appears, 
from  the  Estimates  of  the  present  year, 
that  it  is  proposed  that  the  State  should 
contribute  2s.  7Jrf.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation towards  public  elementary  educa- 
tion in  Scotland  and  2s.  4}(2.  per  head  in 
Ireland.  It  is  fair  to  add,  however,  that 
much  of  the  Scotch  Vote  is  due  to  build- 
ing grants,  and  must,  therefore,  be  of 
an  exceptional  character ;  and  that  judg- 
ing &om  the  amount  received  by  way  of 
local  contributions  in  Scotland  during 
the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September, 
1875,  and  from  the  last  Beport  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Irish  Education,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  five  times  as 
much  will  be  received  in  Scotland  during 
the  present  year  by  way  of  local  contri- 
butions as  can  be  expected  in  Ireland. 


POST  OFFICE-TELEGRAPHS  IN  SMALL 
TOWNS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  DAVID  JENKINS  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  he  is  will- 
ing to  extend  the  hours  for  the  trans- 
mission and  receipt  of  telegrams  until 
ten  p.m.  the  earliest,  in  towns  with  a 
population  exceeding  five  thousand  in- 
habitants, inasmuch  as  g^at  inconve- 
nience is  experienced  by  the  public  in 
consequence  of  the  closing  of  Postal 
Telegraph  Offices  in  our  smaller  towns 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening? 


LoED  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  except  in  large  towns  the  number 
of  messages  sent  out  and  received  after 
5  P.M.  was  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  offices  open  until  the 
present  hour,  which  was  almost  univer- 
sally 8  o'clock ;  and,  therefore,  to  keep 
the  smaller  offices  open  until  10  o'clock 
would  necessitate  a  waste  of  money, 
without  any  corresponding  advantage  to 
the  public. 

THE  BAEBADOES  RIOTS.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  THOENHILL  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whe- 
ther he  has  any  further  news  to  com- 
municate to  the  House  respecting  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Barbadoes  ? 

Me.  J.  LOWTHEE :  I  will  first  read, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  a 
telegram  received  from  the  War  Office 
from  the  officer  commanding  the  troops 
at  Barbadoes.  It  is  a  telegram  from 
Colonel  Sargent,  commanding  the  troops 
at  Barbadoes,  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  and  was  received  on  the  26th 
of  April— 

"The  Governor  has  iihowii  me  telegrams 
from  and  to  Loid  Camarron.  I  agree  with 
him  that  the  Black  troops  coming  in  the 
'  Argoa '  will  be  sufficient  to  relieve  those  re- 
quiring rest.  The  detachment  from  Pemerara 
will  only  be  detained  here  for  a  short  time.  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  hare  had  no  necessity  for  calling 
on  any  of  the  troops  to  fire  to  the  present 
time." 

This  telegram,  it  will  be  observed,  is  of 
even  date  with  that  alluded  to  in  the 
House  yesterday  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bradford.  The  next 
telegram  is  from  Lord  Carnarvon  to  the 
Governor  of  Barbadoes,  which  was  de- 
spatched yesterday  in  consequence  of 
the  receipt  of  the  private  telegram  I 
have  just  referred  to.  It  is  a  telegram 
from  Lord  Carnarvon  to  Governor  Hen- 
nessy,  dated  April  27 — 

"  Private  telegram  reports  600  prisoners  taken 
and  40  persons  killed  and  wounded.  Telegraph 
exact  number  of  prisoners  and  of  killed  and 
wounded  separately,  and  since  what  day  dis- 
turbances have  ceased ;  also  whether  you  have 
any  apprehension  of  renewed  outbreaks.  Answer 
inuneuiately .  *  * 

I  will  now  read  Governor  Hennessy's 
reply,  which  only  reached  the  Colonial 
Office  within  the  last  half-hour,  as  I 
was  on  my  way  down  to  the  House.  It 
is  a  telegpram  from  Governor  Hennessy 
to  Lord  Carnarvon,  dated  April  28 — 
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"  Disturlniices  ceased  siiice  Saturday.  Nam. 
ber  of  prisoners  taken  actually  plundering,  90 ; 
afterwards,  on  suspicion  of  rioting  and  having 
received  stolen  goods,  320 ;  killed,  1 ;  died  of 
wounds,  2  ;  wounded,  16.  Police  fired  twice. 
No  sugar  works  injured.  I  have  no  apprehen- 
sion of  renewed  outbreaks.  My  only  anxiety  is 
from  gentlemen  threatening  extreme  measures." 

I  will  only  add  that,  on  a  full  considera- 
tion of  all  the  various  telegrams,  official 
and  private,  Her  Majesty's  Govemnient 
see  no  cause  for  anxiety  respecting  the 
maintenance  of  order  from  the  present 
time. 


MERCANTILE  MARINE— BTJRGLAIOES 
AT  SEA.— QUESTION. 

Captain  PIM  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If  there 
is  any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House,  Copies  of  the  Correspond- 
ence which  passed  last  year  between 
the  Premier  of  the  Colony  ,of  New 
Zealand,  the  Bight  honourable  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  on  the  subject  of  bur- 
glaries committed  on  board  emigrant 
and  passenger  ships  by  seamen  during 
the  continuance  of  the  voyage  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE,  in  reply,  said, 
there  was  no  objection. 

ARMY- FORAaE  ALLOWANCE. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  ZINGSCOTE  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  Whether,  in 
view  of  the  recent  change  in  the  regu- 
lations affecting  the  issue  of  forage  al- 
lowance, whereby  a  mounted  officer  is 
compelled  to  be  the  bon&  fide  owner  of 
the  horse  for  which  forage  is  drawn,  it 
is  intended  to  afford  mounted  officers 
some  assistance  in  meeting  this  new 
obligation,  the  present  rate  of  forage 
allowance  not  being  sufficient  to  provide 
food  alone,  without  reference  to  the 
cost  of  the  horse,  saddlery,  shoeing, 
wages  and  clothing  of  groom,  and  other 
incidental  expenses? 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  :  The  re- 
cent Order,  Sir,  has  no  connection  with 
the  question  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
forage  allowance.  It  has  always  been 
the  practice  of  the  Service  for  officers  to 
provide  their  own  equipment  and  keep 
it  efficient,  and  the  horses  of  ihounted 
officers  have  always  been  regarded  as 
part  of  their  equipment.  The  recent 
Order  merely  re-establishes  what  prior 
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to  1869  has  always  been  the  role — that 
officers  should  actually  keep,  instead  of 
jobbing  their  horses,  and  imposes  no  new 
obligation  on  them.  Government  pro- 
vides forage  for  such  horses,  or  gives  the 
officer  an  allowance  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of 
that  allowance  is  under  consideration. 

ARMY— LIEDTENANT    COLONELS   OP 
DEPOT  BATTALIONS.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  KINGSCOTE  asked  flie  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  If  he  would 
explam  to  the  House  the  reasons  why 
the  Lieutenant  Colonels  of  Depot  Bat- 
talions who,  previous  to  the  abolition  of 
purchase  in  the  Army,  paid  in  good 
faith,  as  was  then  customary,  over-regu- 
lation sums  of  money  in  order  to  obtain 
promotion  and  employment  in  the  Ser- 
vice, and  who,  at  the  time  of  doing  so, 
were  guaranteed  by  Government  regu- 
lations the  same  rights  and  privileges  in 
regard  to  position  as  the  Lieutenant 
Colonels  of  Line  Battalions,  are  to  be 
now  considered  as  ineligible  to  receive 
the  same  consideration  and  compensation 
in  respect  of  repayment  of  their  over- 
regulation  money  as  is  granted  to  the 
Lieutenant  Colonels  of  line  Battalions; 
and,  should  no  powers  now  exist  to  re- 
move this  inequality,  whether  he  will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  introduce  a 
measure  which  would  place  the  Depot 
Battalion  Lieutenant  Colonels  so  situated 
on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  receiv- 
ing compensation  as  Lieutenant  Colonels 
of  the  Lme  ? 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HAEDY :  Sir, 
these  questions  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Army  Purchase  Commission,  and, 
as  I  understand,  there  is  only  evidence 
before  them  of  one  Lieutenant  Colonelcy 
of  a  Depot  Battalion  purchased  by  a 
payment  in  excess  of  regulation,  and  they 
do  not  think  that  a  single  transaction  can 
constitute  a  custom  wmch  would  warrant 
them  in  awarding  over-regulation  in  re- 
spect of  these  positions  generally.  They 
further  consider  that,  as  in  1866,  these 
appointments  were  made  tenable  for  five 
years  only,  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
officers  succeeding  to  them  would  make  a 
payment  on  the  raoting  of  over-regnla- 
tion  which  they  could  not  realize  at  the 
end  of  their  tenure.  The  Commissioneis 
are  of  opinion  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  pecuniary  loss  to  these  officers 
by  reason  of  their  compulsoiy  redactioa 
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prior  to  1871,  their  position  was  not  ap- 
preciably made  worse  by  tbe  abolition  of 
Purchase,  inasmuch  as  their  chance  of 
gratuitous  restoration  to  full-pay  had 
Purchase  continued  would  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  contemplate  any  legis- 
lation on  the  subject. 

PAELIAMENT  —  COMMENCEMENT    OP 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  monk  asked  the  Prime  Minister, 
Whether,  in  reference  to  the  present 
stage  of  the  Session  and  the  Business  of 
the  House,  he  would  have  any  objection 
to  commence  the  business  at  a  quarter- 
past  four  instead  of  half-past  four  as  at 
present  ? 

Mb.  DISBAELI,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  question  whether  the  period  of  the 
Session  had  arrived  when  Public  Busi- 
ness might  begin  at  a  quarter  past  4 
o'clock  instead  of  half-past  was  one  to  be 
decided  by  the  House  itself.  His  only 
object  was  to  consult  the  wishes  and 
convenience  of  hon.  Members,  and  as 
far  as  the  Government  was  concerned, 
there  was  no  objection  to  commencing  at 
the  earlier  time ;  but  he  did  not  wish 
any  on6  to  be  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  arrangement,  and 
therefore  he  would  take  an  opportunity 
of  mentioning  the  matter  on  Monday, 
and  in  the  meantime  hon.  Members 
would  be  able  to  consider  it. 

MERCANTILE  MAEINE— DECISION  AT 
THAMES  POLICE   COUET.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  bates  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  "VVhe- 
ther  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
decision  of  the  magistrate  of  the  Thames 
Police  Court  on  Thursday  in  the  case  of 
the  master  of  the  ship  "  Locksley  Hall," 
when  the  master  was  sentenced  to  twenty- 
one  days'  imprisonment  for  putting  a 
seaman  in  irons  for  mutiny,  the  captain 
having  asked  him  repeatedly  to  do  his 
duty,  and  he  having  persistently  refused 
to  do  so ;  and,  also  the  decision  in  the 
cross  action  against  the  seaman  for  re- 
fusing to  WOM,  when  the  magistrate 
convicted  the  seaman  of  the  offences 
charged  against  him,  and  sentenced  him 
to  one  day's  imprisonment  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  not  had  his  attention  called 
to  this  matter,  until  he  received  the  pri- 
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vate  Notice  of  it  from  his  hon.  Friend. 
Of  course,  after  that  Notice,  he  would 
make  inquiry. 

SUPPLY.    COMMITTEE. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

INDLA— THE    BENGAL    FAMINE.— MO- 
TION  FOE  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Me.  T.  E.  SMITH,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  Correspondence  on  the 
Bengal  Famine,  and  to  move — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is 
desirable  that  a  Select  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  late  famine  in  India,  and  into  the  various 
systems  of  relief  adopted," 

said,  it  was  his  full  intention  to  have 
brought  forward  the  question  last  Ses- 
sion. Itmight  bethought  by  some  that 
the  question  had  now  passed  out  of 
men's  minds  and  had  become  a  matter 
of  history  in  which  nothing  practical 
could  be  done,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  discussed  earlier  if  it  were  to  be 
discussed  at  all ;  but  an  earlier  discus- 
sion had  been  rendered  difficult  by  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  the  Papers,  coupled 
with  the  pre-occupation  oi  the  time  of 
the  House ;  and,  considering  the  interest 
which  the  country  had  shown  in  Indian 
sjibjects,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
creditable  to  the  House,  nor  just  to  that 
great  Empire  which  was  not  represented 
in  that  House,  ifanother  Session  were  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  attention  being 
called  to  the  enormous  expenditure  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  Famine. 
Having  read  a  great  deal  in  connection 
with  the  subject,  he  had  observed  that 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the 
matter  under  consideration  had  not  done 
so.  He  had  no  idea  of  making  a  per- 
sonal attack  on  any  one,  nor  of  showing 
that  any  one  was  to  be  blamed ;  but  he 
thought  the  extraordinary  divergences 
of  opinion  about  the  Famine,  as  to  whe- 
ther it  had  really  existed  at  all,  and  the 
extraordinary  systems  of  relief  adopted 
rendered  the  subject  one  which  deserved 
inquiry  and  which  the  House  could  not 
afford  to  pass  over  without  any  con- 
sideration at  all.  He  could  quote  any 
number  of  statements  of  divergent  views 
by  men  of  high  position,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  do  so,  as  he  was 
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quently  to  the  rice  crop,  and  they  largely 
supplemented  the  staple  food  of  the 
people.  Sufficient  importance  was  not 
attached  to  these  grain  crops,  and  in  the 
Patna  division,  at  least,  roots  and  vege- 
tables were  also  an  important  resource 
in  times  of  scarcity.  It  seemed  to  be  esta- 
blished, then,  that  the  population  of  the 
affected  districts' were  not  entirely  depen- 
dent upon  rice  for  their  support.  They 
had  next  to  consider  whether  there  was 
not  usually  grown  in  the  distressed  dis- 
tricts more  rice  than  was  required  for 
those  districts,  and  whether  in  fact  the 
exports  from  those  places  were  not  con- 
siderable. On  this  point  he  found  from 
the  official  Papers,  diat  the  distress  oc- 
curred in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  habit 
in  ordinary  years  of  producing  a  very 
considerable  surplus  of  rice  for  export 
The  people  were  therefore  in  a  better 
position  to  bear  the  pressure  of  a  tinie 
of  failure  than  were  the  inhabitants  of 
countries  who  only  grew  sufficient  rice 
for  their  own  consumption.  It  was  a 
singular  fact,  too,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
failure  of  crop  which  caused  so'  much 
suffering  and  diatress,  the  export  of  rice 
from  Bengal  only  fell  9Q,000  tons,  as 
compared  with  ordinary  years,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  imports  of  grain 
amounted  to  450,000  tons.  The  existence 
of  a  class  of  men  who  entered  into  grain 
speculations  should  not  escape  notice, 
for  the  Lieutenant  Quvemor,  Sir  George 
Campbell,  was  very  much  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  certain  traders  in  one  of  the 
affected  districts  were  carrying  on  an 
extraordinarily  profitable  business  in 
carrying,  out  contracts  for  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  carriage  of  grain  to  Cal- 
cutta, to  be  thence  sent  down  to  the 
country;  and  again  it  was  found  that 
grain  was  being  sent  to  Nepaul,  to  be 
there  sold  at  low  prices  or  -given  away, 
while  at  the  same  time  rice  was  being 
received  from  Nepaul,  so  that  a  double 
system  of  export  and  import  was  carried 
on  at  the  same  time.  It  was  clear  that 
although  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the 
main  article  of  food,  other  articles  of 
food  were  to  be  had  in  abundance,  and 
they  might,  he  thought,  justly  conclude 
that  there  was  not  that  great  necessity 
for  interfering  with  the  ordinary  course 
oi  trade  as  had  been  supposed.  It  might, 
however,  be  said  that  this  was  a  special 
calamity,  and  that  tiiiere  was  a  precedent 
on  whiclk  to  proceed.    One  great  diffi- 


only  asking  for  inquiry,  and  did  not 
wish  to  commit  himself  to  any  conclusion 
or  theory.  The  first  question  which 
arose  was  whether  there  was  a  famine 
at  all  in  Bengal  in  the  years  1878-4,  and 
with  regard  to  that,  he  would  only  refer 
to  a  few  letters  with  the  simple  object  of 
showing  what  were  the  opinions  of  per- 
sons in  high  official  positions  as  to  the 
prospective  and  actuEil  measures  re- 
quired to  meet  the  Famine  in  Bengal  in 
1873-4.  They  all  remembered,  no  doubt, 
the  interest  which  was  taken,  and  the 
discussions  which  took  place  in  this 
country,  with  respect  to  the  anticipated 
Famine.  It  was  agreed  that,  in  face  of 
so  gie&t  a  calamity,  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  and  the  ordinary  regulations 
adopted  in  similar  cases,  could  not  be 
held  applicable  in  this  particular  in- 
stance. He  would  not  say  that  there 
was  a  panic,  but  there  was,  he  thought, 
an  exaggerated  idea  prevalent  as  to  its 
nature  and  extent.  The  correspondence 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  throughout 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  country  a 
famine  existed.  It  was,  however,  not 
so  extensive  as  was  generally  imagined. 
Having  been  in-  India  in  1874  and 
having  travelled  over    a    considerable 

Eortion  of  the  country  in  question,  he 
ad  met  a  number  of  persons,  including 
among  them  somepersons  whohad  access 
to  the  best  information,  who  took  a  dif- 
ferent view,  and  who  argued  that  there 
never  had  been  anything  but  what 
might  be  called  a  considerable  scarcity  in 
Bengal  and  the  North- Western  Pro- 
vinces, and  that  anything  like  extrava- 
gant preparations  for  a  famine  were 
totally  uncalled-for.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  ike  rain  fell  during  the  year  1873 
at  inconvenient  and  undesirable  times, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  grain  at  a  time 
when  more  was  wanted,  that  deficiency 
not  being  peculiar  to  Bengal,  but  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  North- Western 
Provinces  in  an  equal  if  not  a  greater 
degree.  There  was  a  very  common  idea 
among  many  people  in  this  country  that 
rice  formed  almost  the  sole  food  of  the 
people  of  India,  and  that  when  a  failure 
of  the  rice  crop  occurred  the  whole  of 
their  food  supply  was  cut  off.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  case ;  and,  in  fact, 
it  was  a  total  mistake,  for  any  one  ac- 
quainted with.the  people  of  India  must 
know  that  they  used  a  great  deal  of 
pulses  and  giean  of  various  kinds  as  food. 
These  grain  crops  were  grown  subse- 
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culty  which  existed  in  dealing  with  Indian 
affairs  generally  arose  from  the  absence 
of  statistics ;  but  in  this  case  the  result 
justified  the  extraordinary  accuracy  of 
the  calculation  which  had  been  made  by 
Dr.  Hunter,  that  about  660,000  persons 
would  have  to  be  fed  by  the  Government, 
and  that  the  cost  for  six  Inonths  would 
be  something  like  £400,000.  Looking 
now  at  all  the  circumstances,  from  the 
experience  that  had  been  gained,  he  did 
not  doubt  that  an  expenditure  of  about 
£2,000,000  would  have  met  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  occasion  as  effectually 
as  did  the  system  which  had  been 
adopted.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  the  valuable  information  afforded  by 
the  district  officers  who  were  scattered 
over  all  parts  of  India  was  systematically 
ignored;  a  coTirse  of  proceeding  espe- 
cially to  be  deplored.  The  impending 
Famine,  as  was  to  be  expected,  caused 
great  excitbment  in  this  country — an 
excitement  which  he  had  heard  had  been 
stimulated  by  the  machinery  used  in  the 
getting  up  of  Joint  Stock  Companies — 
that  object  being  to  send  up  prices  in 
order  that  speculation  might  be  success- 
ful, and  the  excitement  was  kept  up  by 
alarmist  articles  appearing  in  the  news- 
papers. There  had  been  laid  before  the 
House  copies  of  numerous  telegrams 
that  passed  between  the  India  Office  in 
London  and  the  Viceroy  of  India  in  re- 
ference to  the  question.  The  Viceroy, 
who,  firom  his  position  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  on  the  spot,  might  be  supposed 
to  have  had  the  whole  matter  in  hand, 
and  know  more  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  impending  Famine  than  could  be 
known  at  home,  proposed  the  adoption 
of  a  moderate  course,  but  it  was  urged 
upon  him  by  the  India  Office  to  spend 
more  money  in  the  purchase  of  grain, 
and  to  take  stronger  measures  than  he 
really  thought  necessary,  in  order  to 
meet  the  difficulty  that  was  coming  upon 
a  part  of  the  Empire  which  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  it  seemed,  was  entertaining  a 
proposition  for  purchasing  960,000  tons 
of  rice;  whilst,  in  the  end,  the  whole 
quantity  bought  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment was  450,000  tons,  and  of  this  there 
turned  out  after  to  be  a  surplus  of 
1 00, 000  tons.  Such  transactions  as  these 
would  of  course  seriously  raise  the  price  of 
rice.  The  Secretary  of  State  also  wanted 
to  purchase  Indian  com  to  be  sent  to  CeiI- 
cutta.    These  things  showed  the  extra- 


ordinary state  of  panic  which  existed  at 
the  India  Office  ;  and  it  continued  after 
the  change  of  Government.  So  matters 
proceeded  until  it  became  necessary  in 
the  faee  of  actual  danger  to  take  prompt 
steps,  and  then,  for  what  reason  he  had 
never  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  Viceroy 
departed  from  the  course  he  had  up  to 
that  time  maintained  to  be  the  wisest. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell),  who 
had  been  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal, 
would  probably  be  able  to  give  the 
House  some  information  as  to  the  state 
of  things  that  existed  in  Bengal  and  the 
North- West  Provinces  at  the  time  to 
which  he  was  referring.  Up  to  January, 
1874,  the  state  of  things  in  the  North- 
West  Provinces  and  in  Bengal  had  been 
very  similar ;  but  rain  came,  and  was  a 
considerable  benefit  to  the  country  at 
large.  When  February  came  there  was 
a  complete  change,  because  the  rains 
had  been  more  beneficial  than  was  ex- 
pected ;  yet  the  Government,  notwith- 
standing, settled  a  very  considerable 
system  of  relief  in  that  country.  No  one 
could  read  the  Papers  without  seeing 
that  Lord  Northbrook  and  Sir  George 
Campbell  were  resisting  the  enormous 
estimates  which  were  being  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  Government,  and  were 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  keep  them 
down.  There  were  documents  which 
showed  that  Sir  Bichard  Temple,  having 
been  deputed  to  go  down  to  Behar  to 
investigate  the  matter,  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion, at  the  end  of  24  hours,  which 
threw  over  aU  the  previous  calculations 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  who  would 
require  relief,  and  the  amount  of  grain 
that  would  be  necessary  for  their  nourish- 
ment during  the  continuance  of  the 
Famine.  Sir  Eichard  Temple's  estimate 
was  that  4,000,000  maunds  of  rice  of 
80 lbs.  would  be  required;  but  that 
estimate  was  cut  down  by  Sir  George 
Campbell  to  about  1,500,000  maunds, 
showing  that  he  was  not  affected  by  the 
panic,  and  that  he  tried  to  do  the  best 
he  could  in  ihe  way  of  economy.  What 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  got  for  this 
interference  was  a  letter  from  the  deputy 
Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
which  expressed  disappointment  that  the 
local  officers  had  so  long  neglected  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  which  sup- 
ported Sir  Bichard  Temple  in  recom- 
mending that  there  should  be  4,000,000 
maundjs    of  grain.    Consequently,   Sir 
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Richard  Temple  was  able  to  carry  out 
his  system.  It  might  have  been  a  wise 
system  or  not,  but  it  was  a  fit  question 
for  investigation  as  to  whether  the  money 
had  been  rightly  or  wrongly  expended. 
With  regard  to  the  steps  which  were 
taken  in  the  North-West  Provinces,  the 
authorities  there  showed  themselves  Edive 
to  the  importance  of  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  laid  down  rules  for  relief 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
labour,  and  gratuitous  relief  to  persona 
incapable  of  labour.  The  principle  was, 
that  every  person  who  could  work  should 
be  obliged  to  work,  and  that  those  who 

Erofessed  to  be  unable  to  work  should 
e  placed  in  a  position  where  they  could 
not  take  advantage  of  the  Government 
aid  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
every  care  being  taken  that  the  expenses 
should  be  kept  down.  What,  however, 
were  the  steps  which  were  taken  when 
the  Bengal  Famine  was  advancing  to 
full  swing?  The  first  step  which  the 
Government  took,  as  he  had  said,  was 
to  purchase  grain  to  the  extent  of 
450,000  tons.  Of  that  quantity  100,000 
were  left,  and  it  was  impossible  to  say 
what  was  done  with  the  350,000  tons. 
Dr.  Hunter  caloiilated  that  660,000 
people  would  require  to  be  fed  by  the 
Government  per  week  on  an  average  for 
six  months;  what  was  the  number  of 
people  who  were  fed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ?  In  March  the  average  number 
per  week  was  ?3,000 ;  in  June,  404,000 ; 
in  August,  for  one  week,  or  perhaps  one 
day  only,  750,000 ;  and  then  the  num- 
bers declined  steadily  until  in  October 
there  were  only  100,000  persons  who 
were  being  fed  by  the  Government.  So 
that  Dr.  Hunter's  estimate  was  con- 
siderably above  rather  than  below  the 
mark ;  but  even  if  660,000  had  been 
required  to  be  fed  for  six  months,  their 
rations  woidd  only  have  amounted  to 
£396,000.  whilst  the  Government  had 
expended  £4,400,000  in  the  purchase  of 
g^ain.  Not  only  was  food  given  to  those 
who  required  it  in  the  distressed  dis- 
tricts, but  people  were  attracted  from 
other  parts,  so  that  they  might  live  at 
the  Government  expense  during  the 
rainy  season.  Surely  these  facts  afforded 
some  g^unds  for  investigation  into  this 
matter.  And  if  the  expenditure  in  the 
purchase  of  grain  was  not  satisfactory, 
still  less  was  the  Government  transport 
efficient.  Sir  Bichard  Temple  did  not 
appear  to  have  formed  a  due  estimate  of 
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the  various  means  and  fadlities  for 
transport  which  were  at  his  disposal  in 
the  new  circumstances  with  which  he 
had  to  deal.  One  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes was,  that  he  absolutely  insisted  on 
getting  all  the  grain  on  the  spot  before 
the  commencement  of  the  rains;  whereas 
a  gie&t  saving  might  have  been  efitected 
if  the  grain  had  been  kept  back  until 
Nature  provided  facUities  for  transport 
Then  there  was  the  tmacoountable  re- 
duction of  railway  fares  by  one  half, 
whereby  more  was  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  railway  companies  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  Government  to  recoup  the  railway 
companies  the  guaranteed  interest.  He 
now  came  to  perhaps  the  most  important 
part  of  this  subject — namely,  the  relief 
works.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  deal 
temperately  with  the  rehef  works,  the 
expense  of  which  they  would  never 
know,  or  be  able  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  gross  extravagance  that 
was  practised  whilst  they  were  in  opera- 
tion. In  Bengal  the  object  was  to  get 
the  people  on  the  relief  works,  and 
officers  who  endeavoured  to  apply  tests 
to  the  applicants  g6t  snubbed  for  their 
pains.  He  should  have  thought  the 
course  of  a  prudent  Government  would 
have  been  the  opposite  of  that.  People 
in  parts  of  the  country  where  Famme 
did  not  exist  emigrated  to  the  Famine 
district  to  be  put  on  the  relief  works, 
because  they  were  attracted  by  the 
rations  and  the  high  wages  given  there. 
At  one  time  the  local  labourers  employed 
on  the  relief  works  were  only  a  tenth 
of  those  employed  on  them.  People 
came  in  crowds  to  the  relief  works,  under 
the  idea  that  money  was  to  be  given 
away  by  the  Government,  whether  the 
people  worked  or  not.  Little  or  no  work 
was  done  at  the  relief  works,  people 
putting  in  an  appearance  simply  to  secure 
their  wages.  The  real  description  of 
these  relief  works  was  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  relief  works  for  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  and  Sir  John  Stracey 
found  the  rate  of  wages  so  high  tiiere 
that  the  works  bectune  excessively  popu- 
lar, and  the  people  looked  on  the  whole 
concern  as  a  gigantic  picnic.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  the  rate  of 
wages  was  reduced,  upon  which  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  people  attending 
them  took  place,  the  number  of  127,000 
men  employed  upon  them  in  the  first 
instance  being  reduced  to  39,000.   A 
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very  disgracefiil  waste  of  pnblic  money 
also  took  place  in  the  advances  in  grain 
and  money.  The  grain  was  distributed 
with  a  lavish  hand.  Anyone  who  wanted 
it  was  able  to  obtain  it ;  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  Famine  187,000  maunds 
were  given  away,  without  any  certainty 
as  to  its  application.  The  dealers  aban- 
doned the  g^ain  trade,  because  they 
were  enabled  to  make  a  better  thing  of 
it  by  obtaining  grain  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  selling  it  to  the  people.  Seed 
was  also  distributed  on  loan  to  the  lyots 
for  seed  purposes,  which,  according  to 
Sir  Eichard  Temple,  would  have  to  be 
repaid  in  1875  and  1876  at  100  per  cent 
increase  of  cost  over  the  prices  of  1874. 
It  seemed  extraordinary  that  the  Go- 
remment  shoiild  have  made  advances  of 
grain  at  such  an  extraordinary  rate,  but 
he  doubted  if  the  Government  would 
receive  a  penny  of  it  back.  Advances 
of  money  were  made  in  a  very  lavish 
manner.  Every  one  who  represented 
that  he  wanted  money  to  carry  out  some 
local  improvement  got  it,  and  £500,000 
had  been  so  expended  without  any 
guarantee  of  its  being  so  expended.  In 
fact,  Sir  Bichard  Temple  had  admitted 
that  he  could  not  say  whether  the  money 
was  expended  for  that  purpose  or  not. 
[Lord  Gkoeoe  HAMiLTOif :  Will  the  hon. 
Member  give  me  the  reference  for  that  ?] 
The  hon.  Member,  pointing  out  the  page 
in  the  Blue  Book  from  which  he  was 
quoting,  said,  that  Sir  Eichard  Temple 
there  admitted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  how  many  persons  derived  assistance 
from  the  advances  in  question.  Then, 
again,  the  expedition  of  Sir  Bichard 
Temple  into  Befaar  was  an  extraordinary 
proceeding,  and  according  to  his  account 
the  mules  were  only  able  to  carry  suffi- 
cient grain  for  their  own  consumption  in 
going  there  and  back,  and  he  proceeded 
to  say  that  the  influx  of  so  many  men 
and  animals  into  the  Famine  district 
was  obviously  bad  policy,  for  they  must 
have  consumed  more  food  than  they 
were  able  to  take  into  the  country. 
However,  they  made  the  expedition, 
consumed  the  grain,  and  returned.  The 
same  extravagance  was  kept  up  after  the 
Famine  had  passed  away,  both  in  the 
supply  of  grain  and  the  employment  of 
the  people  on  the  public  works ;  and  it 
was  most  strongly  felt  by  men  of  expe- 
rience that  the  expenditure  incurred  at 
the  worst  period  of  the  Famine  was  not 
80  much  open  to  criticism  as  that  which 


was  continued  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  pressure  was  said  to  have 
ceased,  and  caused  a  greater  amount  of 
surplus  supplies  to  remain  at  the  end 
of  the  Famine  than  was  at  all  necessary 
or  desirable.  As  by  the  Eules  of  the 
House  he  had  not  the  right  of  reply,  he 
could  only  try  to  surmise  the  answer 
which  the  noble  Lord  would  give.  He 
should,  no  doubt,  be  told  that  the  matter 
would  be  investigated  in  India,  that 
being  the  proper  place  for  it  to  be  done ; 
but  having  been  in  India  a  few  months 
after  the  Famine  had  passed  over,  he  did 
not  believe  that  a  sufficiently  important 
number  of  persons  could  be  found  to 
conduct  the  inquiry,  because  the  people 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  were 
divided  into  "Faminists"  and  "anti- 
Faminists,"  and  were  as  distinctly  and 
clearly  known  as  Whig  and  Tory  in  this 
country.  Another  reason  for  not  rele- 
gating the  inquiry  to  India  was  that  of 
late  years  English  interest  in  that  coun- 
try had  greatly  increased,  a  warm  sym- 
pathy had  been  felt  here  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  and  Englishmen  had 
subscribed  largely  for  the  relief  of  the 
suffering.  On  behalf  of  the  people  both 
of  India  and  England  then,  it  was  only 
just  and  sufficient  that  such  an  inde- 
pendent tribunal  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  investigate  this  very  serious 
expenditure.  It  might  be  said  that  such 
a  course  would  not  be  respectful  to  the 
Government  of  India,  and  that  it  would 
involve  a  certain  amount  of  censure  on 
it.  But  such  considerations  as  that  did 
not  prevent  us  firom  inquiring  into  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  the  Crimea  and  into 
the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  Abys- 
sinian War.  Our  Indian  fellow-subjects 
were  not  represented  in  this  House,  and 
as  long  as  the  Government  of  India  was 
conducted,  necessarily  perhaps,  in  the 
high-handed  way  in  which  it  was,  the 
people  of  that  country  had  a  right  to 
require,  when  there  was  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  their  resources  had  been  inju- 
diciously and  lavishly  expended,  that 
we  should  show  the  same  zeal  in  in- 
quiring into  the  subject  as  if  we  our- 
selves were  immediately  concerned.  He, 
therefore,  hoped  the  noble  Lord  the 
Under  Secretary  for  India  would  give 
an  assurance  that  the  subject  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  a  Committee 
of  that  House;  and,  in  doing  so,  he 
would  confer  not  only  a  benefit  on  India 
for  the  future,  but  give  great  satisfaction 
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to  the  people  of  India  at  the  present 
time.  Famines  in  India  were  not  ex- 
ceptional, every  few  years  they  recurred, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  every 
10  or  15  years  Indian  finances  would 
stand  an  expenditure  of  £9,000,000  or 
£10,000,000.  The  next  time  there  was 
a  Famine  in  India  there  might  he  too 
great  a  zeal  for  economy  and  the  people 
might  die.  He  wished  to  avoid  the  two 
extremes,  and  from  such  an  inquiry  as 
he  proposed  we  might  obtain  informa- 
tion which  might  be  found  most  useful  in 
such  an  emergency.  He  begged,  in  con- 
clusion, to  move  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Tyne- 
mouth  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith)  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  matter  was  desirable,  and  he 
was  so  much  concerned  in  it  that  he 
trusted  the  House  wotild  bear  with  him 
in  the  statement  he  desired  to  make. 
He  was  prepared  to  second  the  Mo- 
tion that  a  Committee  of  this  House 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  investiga- 
tion, although  he  arrived  at  his  conclu- 
sions from  a  different  course  of  reason- 
ing than  that  pursued  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  thought  an  inquiry  of 
some  kind  was  necessary  in  order  to  set 
at  rest  the  doubts  which  existed,  which 
had  taken  an  extreme  form  in  India, 
and  were  very  much  shared  in  this 
country,  and  also  to  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusion for  our  guidance  in  future  cases, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  over- 
provision  or  neglect.  If  an  illustration 
of  the  desirability  of  relieving  the  public 
mind  on  the  subject  was  necessary,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  Friend  who,  having  taken  a  g^eat 
interest  in  the  matter  and  having  ac- 
quired a  great  deal  of  information,  had 
indulged  in  a  great  many  fallacies  which 
it  was  desirable  by  some  inquiry  to  re- 
piove.  For  himself  he  oould  say  that, 
so  far  from  preferring  to  make  a'  one- 
sided statement  in  that  House,  his  de- 
sire was  to  be,  as  it  were,  turned  inside 
out  by  a  competent  Committee,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  from  that  and  other  evidence 
attainable  the  truth  might  be  reached 
and  the  doubts  which  now  existed  set 
at  rest.  From  what  he  could  learn, 
however,  he  was  afraid  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  George  Hamilton)  was 
not  likely  to  grant  this  Committee,  and 
he  must  make  the  best  statement  he 
could.  In  making  his  statement  he  would 

Mr.  T.  E.  Smith 


very  much  prefer  to  confine  himself  to 
public  matters,  and  to  leave  matters  of  a 
personal  nature  altogether  out  of  the 
narrative.  But  he  feared  that  was  im- 
possible. The  principal  facta  in  relation 
to  this  matter  were  patent  to  anybody 
who  would  inquire  into  them  with  a  calm 
and  equal  mind.  During  the  Famine  he 
received  great  public  sympathy,  which 
was  very  grateful  to  him ;  but  since  then 
the  public  view  had  taken  an  opposite 
turn.  Many  things  had  been  said  which 
required  an  answer  from  him,  and  it  had 
even  been  suggested  that  there  never 
was  any  serious  Famine  at  all.  If  that 
was  a  correct  view,  then  he  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  had  been  g^ty  of  great 
exaggeration,  and  must  do  what  he 
could  to  clear  himself,  he  having  been 
in  the  beginning  very  much  responsible 
for  the  views  put  forth  as  to  the  Famine 
in  Bengal.  His  experience  in  India  with 
regard  to  Famines  convinced  him  that 
grave  mistakes  had  been  committed— 
on  the  one  hand,  in  failing  to  appre- 
ciate the  approach  of  Famine,  in  neg- 
lecting the  warnings  of  local  officers,  and 
trusting  too  much  to  rigid  rules  of  poli- 
tical economy ;  and  on  the  other,  in  ex- 
aggerating the  extent  of  Famine.  An 
illustration  of  the  former  mistake  was 
furnished  by  the  Orissa  Famine.  Tet 
when  the  mistake  was  found  out  the 
other  extreme  was  g^ne  to;  after  that 
Famine  was  over,  enormous  supplies  of 
grain  were  sent  in  when  not  wanted, 
and  great  quantities  of  it  rotted,  or  it 
was  sold  off  at  a  small  price.  During 
his  administration  in  Bengal  he  had 
occasion  rather  to  repress  than  en- 
courage appeals  to  the  Government 
for  aid.  He  had  found  that  by  a 
kind  of  re-action  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  exaggerate  the  ^mptoms  of 
scarcity,  and  that  money  was  obtained 
to  carry  on  public  works  on  the  plea  that 
Famine  was  approaching,  whereas  those 
Famines  never  came.  In  1873,  when 
the  approach  of  Famine  appeared  to  him 
to  be  really  probable,  he  did  not  rush 
into  the  belief  that  a  great  Famine  was 
approaching,  but  appreciated  the  neces- 
sity of  careful  inquiry  so  as  to  avoid 
alarmist  measures  on  the  one  hand  and 
neglect  on  the  other.  Besides,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  did  not  take  avety 
sanguine  view  of  the  finances  of  India, 
believing  that  economy  in  their  admi- 
nistration was  highly  necessary. 
It  was  in  that  spirit  and  with  these 
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views  that  he  approached  the  probability 
of  scarcity  in  1873.  He  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  information  from 
the  moment  when  the  failure  of  the  rains 
occurred;  and  in  order  to  efiPeot  that 
purpose  every  officer  in  Bengal  was  at 
once  set  to  work  to  furnish  it.  This 
was  attended  with  considerable  difficulty, 
because  there  were  not  the  same  means 
of  procuring  statistical  information  as 
existed  in  other  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  stocks  of  grain  and  other  matters  the 
information  obtained  was  necessarily 
somewhat  deficient.  But  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  failure  of  the  crop 
at  the  end  of  1873,  the  information  was 
in  the  end  as  complete  for  practical  pur- 
poses as  it  possibly  could  be.  Indeed, 
the  Beports  on  the  subject  filled  dozens 
of  volumes.  Coming  next  to  the  facts  of 
the  failure,  he  could  not  help  observing 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth  ap- 
peared to  think  the  North  Western  Pro- 
vinces were  to  be  taken  as  a  standard  in 
regard  to  Bengal.  It  was  absurd,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  because  there  was  not 
a  Famine  in  one  country  therefore  there 
was  not  in  the  other.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  say  that  because  there 
was  no  Famine  in  Wales  there  could  be 
none  in  Ireland.  As  the  hon.  Member 
had  correctly  stated,  the  people  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India  lived  on  different 
kinds  of  grain,  and  the  true  explanation 
of  the  Famine  in  Bengal  which  occurred 
in  1873-4  was  this — that  it  was  solely 
and  distinctly  a  rice  Famine.  In  the 
districts  where  the  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  subsisting  on  rice  there  was  a 
Famine,  and  in  the  districts  where  they 
more  used  other  grain  there  was  not  a 
Famine  but  only  a  certain  degree  of 
scarcity.  The  wet  districts  suffered  more 
than  the  dry  districts,  where  different 
kinds  of  crops  were  grown.  The  dry 
crops  came  to  maturity.  The  circum- 
stances in  the  two  cases  were  totally 
different.  In  describing  the  nature  of 
the  failure  of  the  crops  in  Bengal  he 
would  first  remark  that  the  rains  were 
not  only  short,  but  that  they  failed  al- 
most entirely  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
season,  when  the  rice  crops  depend  en- 
tirely on  seasonable  rains.  The  failure 
of  rain  in  SSptemberand  October,  1873, 
was  greater  than  any  on  record.  The 
position  in  October  and  November  was 
as  follows : — ^A  failiire  of  rain  had  oc- 
curred to  such  am  extent  that  in  many 


parts  of  the  country  the  rice  crops  were  . 
absolutely  dead  and  g^ne.  It  was  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  there  must  be  a 
considerable  Famine ;  but  beyond  that, 
they  could  not  ascertain  the  probable 
results  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  crops  were  yet  doubtful.  There 
was,  however,  the  gravest  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  Famine  might  have 
much  wider  limits  than  were  at  that  time 
certain,  and  there  was  also  the  further 
fear  thatthe  winter  crops  couldnotbe  sown 
with  any  probability  of  germinating,  in 
consequence  of  the  dryness  of  the  ground. 
He  Imew,  however,  from  experience 
the  necessity  for  discounting  alarm, 
and  he  did  so.  He  decided  to  wait  and 
see  how  far  the  Famine  would  go. 
He  exercised  the  greatest  caution,  and 
the  event  proved  that  he  exercised  it 
rightly,  for,  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, things  turned  out  more  favour- 
ably than  might  have  been  expected. 
What  saved  them  to  a  very  great  extent 
was  that  the  cold  weather  crops  did 
germinate,  and  came  to  maturity  in  a 
way  that  nobody  had  expected.  Al- 
though there  was  at  the  commencement 
some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  extent 
of  the  Famine  would  be,  still  as  the 
season  progressed  they  ascertained  the 
facts,  so  far  as  the  crops  were  concerned, 
with  almost  absolute  correctness,  and  he 
believed  the  statistics  on  that  head  fur- 
nished by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  although 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth  had 
doubted  them,  were  as  correct  as  any- 
thing of  the  land  possibly  could  be.  He 
showed  that  a  failure  of  the  crops  to  the 
extent  of  seven-eighths,  five-sixths,  and 
three-fourths  occurred  in  an  area  affect- 
ing 12,000,000  of  people,  and  that  it 
was  impossible  their  lives  could  be  saved 
without  the  aid  of  the  Government. 
That  there  was  an  extensive  failure 
would  be  made  clear,  he  felt  satisfied,  if 
the  proposed  Committee  were  granted, 
and  a  few  gentlemen  were  examined  be- 
fore it. 

The  failure,  then,  being  an  undoubted 
fact,  what  was  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  dealing  with  it?  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
between  the  Viceroy  and  himself,  but 
those  differences,  he  could  assure  the 
House,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
It  was  true  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  between  them  on  economic 
questions,  but  those   differences   were 
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out  any  importation  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Government.  He  maintained  that  the 
advantages  of  the  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
port of  com  would  have  been  direct  and 
immediate,  and  that  by  that  means  an 
enormous  expenditure,  as  well  as  great 
derangement  of  trade,  would  have  been 
prevented.  Besides,  all  classes  in  India 
were  agreed  that  exportation  shonld  be 
prohibited,  and  he  was  entirely  unable 
to  see  that  any  practical  evils  would 
have  resulted  &om  that  course. 

He  now  came  to  the  measures  which 
had  been  actually  taken  in  dealing  with 
the  Famine,  and  he  would  observe  at 
the  outset  that  he  did  not  think  he  could 
be  fairly  accused  of  having  exaggerated 
the  evil  in  its  early  stages.  In  order  to 
show  that  his  statements  were  not  ex- 
treme or  unduly  alarming,  he  would  ask 
hon.  Members  lo  refer  to  the  messages 
he  sent  home,  and  which  were  published 
in  the  Blue  Books,  from  the  earliest  blush 
of  the  impendingFamine,  and  fxam  which 
it  might  be  seen  that  he  took  a  mode- 
rate view  of  the  matter  from  the  outset 
What  happened  was  this — that  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Famine  he  took  a 
somewnat  graver  view  of  the  danger 
than  was  taken  by  the  Government  of 
India ;  but  later  on  the  Government  of 
India  took  a  graver  view  of  it  than  he 
did.  They  thought  a  gpreater  expendi- 
ture necessary,  and  they  were  much 
more  liberal  than  he  considered  the  cir- 
cumstances demanded.  His  original 
demand  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
£500,000  was  refused  —  the  Govern- 
ment considering  that  there  was  at 
that  time  no  clear  necessity  for  that 
sum,  though  at  the  same  time  allowing 
him  a  wide  licence.  Looking  to  the 
subsequent  expenditure  he  thought  his 
original  demand  was  not  an  excessive 
sum.  As  regarded  food  he  asked  first 
for  70,000  tons,  and  that  was  supplied. 
He  asked  later  on  for  75,000  more,  and 
ultimately  it  was  recommended  Ihat 
200,000  tons  in  all  should  be  sent  to  the 
Famine  districts.  That  was  a  good  deal 
less  than  half  what  the  Grovemment  of 
India  thought  proper  to  send,  and  there- 
fore his  demands  were  not  exorbitant. 
He  obtained  all  the  information  he 
could ;  but  in  the  meantime  public  opi- 
nion in  this  country  was  becoming 
excited  about  India,  and  that  feeling, 
no  doubt,  influenced  the  Government 
above  all  things  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  people.     The  orders  of  the  Govern- 


such  as  must  always  occur,  and  both 
the  Yiceroy  and  himself  might  take 
credit  for  having  devoted  themselves 
honestly  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  permitted  no  differences  of  the 
kind  he  had  mentioned  to  prevent 
them  from  working  together  ibr  the 
common  good.  No  doubt  the  Viceroy 
interfered  more  in  the  matter  than  was 
usually  the  case.  Generally  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  necessary  measures  was 
left  to  the  local  Governor,  but  in  this 
case,  as  soon  as  Lord  Northbrook  became 
aware  of  the  extreme  urgency  of  the 
matter,  he  took  a  large  personal  control 
over  it,  which  was  creditable  to  him. 
Still,  if  he  was  to  have  the  credit  of 
what  was  successful  in  the  management 
of  the  matter,  it  was  only  fair  he  should 
also  take  his  due  share  of  any  blame 
which  might  attach  to  any  failures 
which  might  have  occurred  in  dealing 
with  the  Famine.  He  might  add  that 
there  was-  an  important  difference  be- 
tween the  Viceroy  and  himself  in  regard 
to  the  export  question.  He  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  proposed  that  the  export  of 
grain  should  be  prohibited;  but  the 
Viceroy  at  once  negatived  that  proposi- 
tion on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  political  economy  and  free 
trade.  There  was  no  argument  per- 
mitted on  the  subject,  and  it  involved 
considerations  into  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  enter  on  the  present  occasion. 
He  could  only  say  that  he  entirely  ad- 
hered to  the  opinion  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  prohibitions  being 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  principle  of  free 
trade  was  not  carried  out  to  its  fullest 
extent,  for  the  Government  took  upon 
itself  functions  which  the  laws  of  poli- 
tical economy  would  not  cast  upon  it, 
and,  those  laws  having  been  so  far 
violated,  the  only  question  was  what 
form  of  violation  was  best  to  be  done 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  people.  He, 
for  one,  looked  upon  it  as  quite  an 
unnatural  proceeding  that  large  fleets 
of  ships  carrying  large  quantities  of 
grain  out  of  the  river  Hooghly  should 
be  crossed  by  other  ships  bringing  in 
large  quantities  of  grain  purchased  on 
behalf  of  the  Government.  During  the 
Famine  some  220,000  tons  of  grain 
were  exported  from  the  Hooghly,  an 
amount  which  would  alone,  he  believed, 
have  sufficed  to  keep  the  starving 
people  of  the  starving  Provinces,  with- 
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ment  consequently  were  entirely  on  the 
side  of  excessiye  liberality.  In  his  opi- 
nion, the  failure  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  grain  had  very  much  to  do  with 
the  excessive  expenditure  and  provision 
that  were  g;one  into,  as  the  Oovemment 
felt  very  much  the  responsibility  thrown 
on  them  by  that  refusal,  ^ir  Bichard 
Temple,  who  succeeded  him  as  Governor 
of  Bengal,  made  estimates  much  higher 
than  had  been  made  before,  but  con- 
sidering the  orders  he  had  from  the  Go- 
vernment at  home,  this  could  hardly  be 
matter  of  surprise.  At  the  same  time,  he 
considered  that  he  (Sir  George  Campbell) 
had  better  means  of  information  than 
any  Secretary  of  State  could  have  send- 
ing orders  from  a  distance,  and  that  if 
the  matter  had  been  left  to  him  on  his 
responsibility,  he  would  have  managed 
with  a  much  smaller  supply  than  the 
Home  Government  thought  necessary. 
The  Government  of  India  acted  on  the 
orders  they  received  from  home,  and 
both  the  Viceroy  and  Sir  Eichard  Temple 
did  their  duty  in  ^  manner  which  en- 
titled them  to  the  thanks  of  the  country. 
It  was  true  that  some  European  gentle- 
men engaged  in  the  carriage  of  supplies 
to  the  Famine  districts  made  large  for- 
tunes, but  that  circumstance  was  perhaps 
inevitable  from  the  excessive  provision 
of  grain  which  the  Indian  Government 
thought  it  necessary  to  make.  By  the 
ordinary  means  of  transport  200,000 
tons  of  grain,  which  he  himself  judged 
sufficient  to  meet  the  case,  might  have 
been  distributed ;  but  he  was  quite  will- 
ing to  admit  that,  if  it  was  well  to  take 
such  measures  of  precaution  as  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  had  done,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  extraordinary  means  of 
carriage.  After  all,  there  were  great 
interests  at  stake,  and  although  the  ex- 
penditure might  seem  extravagant,  yet 
if  they  were  to  compare  famine  with 
war,  and  to  consider  the  saving  of  life 
as  important  as  destroying  it,  they  would 
find  there  was  not  so  much  extravagance 
in  the  management  of  the  BengalFamine 
as  in  the  Abyssinian  Wax,  and  the  cost 
of  the  former  was  less  than  that  of  the 
latter.  Before  leaving  the  country  in 
March,  1874,  he  made  a  tour  through 
the  worst  of  the  districts,  and  actually 
saw  for  himself  that  a  Famine  was  ex- 
isting which,  but  for  the  steps  taken  by 
Gh>vemment,  must  have  resulted  in  acute 
suffering,  and  great  loss  of  life.  Happily 
that  calamity  had  been  averted,  and, 


looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  it  was  a  little  hard  that  people 
should  now  turn  round  and  say  there 
was  never  any  danger  of  a  Famine  at  all. 

Me.  T.  E.  smith  remarked  that  he 
simply  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
danger  of  Famine  was  confined  to  cer- 
tain districts.  He  did  not  deny  that  a 
Famine  existed. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  his 
observation  applied  to  assertions  made 
by  other  people,  but  his  hon.  Friend 
had  certainly  attempted  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  danger  was  less 
serious  than  was  generally  supposed, 
and  in  fact  his  argument  went  a  long 
way  towards  attenuating  and  minimis- 
ing it.  Whatever  the  judgment  of  the 
House  and  the  country  might  now]  be, 
he  must  again  say  that  he  was  sure, 
the  policy  apart,  the  energy  and  de- 
votion which  the  Viceroy,  &  Bichard 
Temple,  andtheexecutiveofficers  brought 
to  bear  on  their  task  would  be  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  officers  employed  were 
competition  civilians,  and  no  class  of  men 
could  have  shown  greater  vigour  and 
zeal  in  the  public  service.  For  the  ex- 
cessive expenditure  which  had  been  in- 
curred, public  opinion  was,  perhaps, 
after  all,  most  to  blame.  After  he  had 
left,  the  Government  sent  458,000  tons 
of  food — more  than  double  what  he  had 
thought  necessary.  334,000  tons  were 
expended  in  various  ways,  and  120,000 
tons  remained  as  a  surplus  not  needed. 
The  facts  as  they  now  appeared  seemed 
to  justify  the  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  that  his  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell's) own  estimates  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  meet  the  Famine,  and  save 
the  lives  of  the  people.  He  might, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  in  self-justification 
to  say  that  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
have  his  own  way  there  would  have 
been  a  saving  of  50  per  cent  in  the  ex- 
penditure, the  question  of  prohibiting 
exports  apart,  and  if  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  prohibit  the  export  of  grain, 
very  much  more  of  the  expense  in- 
curred would  have  been  saved.  He 
did  not  blame  those  who  took  another 
view  of  the  matter;  but  he  thought 
the  House  should  be  careful  how  they 
allowed  public  opinion  in  this  country  to 
run  into  excesses  with  the  money  of  India. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  disburse- 
ments on  account  of  the  Indian  Famine 
had  had  to  be  paid  by  this  country  the 
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GoTemment  vould  not  have  liad  the 
smallest  hesitation  in  granting  a  Oom- 
mittee  of  Inquiry.  However  generous 
they  in  this  country  might  be  in  any 
matter  for  which  they  had  to  bear  the 
cost,  it  was  generally  found  when  the 
bill  came  in  that  they  were  of  a  more 
frugal  mind,  and  bestowed  on  the  expen- 
diture an  amount  of  discussion  and  of  cri- 
ticism which  might  lead  to  greater  pru- 
dence in  the  future.  But  there  was  no 
House  of  Commons  in  India,  and  no 
means  of  thus  overhauling  the  accounts, 
and  therefore  he  was  inclined  to  support 
the  present  Motion  for  an  inquiry  by  a 
Committee.  It  was  to  be  remarked  that 
the  correspondence  on  that  subject  had 
ended  without  the  enunciation  of  any 

feneral  principles  by  the  Secretary  of 
tate  for  their  guidance  in  future  ca^es. 
He  thought  they  should  restrain  their 
generosity  by  providing  only  for  those 
calamities  and  contingencies  which  were 
probable.  If  they  were  to  provide  not 
merely  for  probable  but  tot  possible 
contingencies,  doubtless  the  provision 
which  had  been  made  in  that  instance 
was  not  too  much.  If  another  failure  had 
occurred  in  Bengal — and  certainly  that 
was  possible — they  would  have  required 
all  the  provision  which  had  been  made. 
But  it  was  not  probable  that  there  would 
be  a  second  failure,  and  some  general 
principle  should  be  laid  down  by  a  cen- 
tral authority  for  their  future  guidance 
as  to  whether  they  should  provide  for  a 
merely  possible  and  extreme  necessity, 
or  only  for  probable  contingencies.  A 
great  responsibility  was  tlurown  upon 
the  local  officials ;  and  he  felt  that  while 
they  should  be  left  free  to  act  according 
to  circumstances,  and  with  a  full  sense 
of  their  responsibility,  they  should  feel 
that  so  long  as  they  did  their  duty  they 
would  be  supported  both  by  the  Home 
Government  and  the  Government  of 
India.  They  should  avoid  going  to 
either  extreme  in  such  cases,  and  he 
thought  the  Orissa  Famine  must  be  held 
on  the  one  hand  as  an  example  of  the 
evils  of  making  no  provision,  and  the 
Bengal  Famine,  on  the  other  hand,  as  to 
some  degree  a  warning  against  making 
an  excessive  provision. 

As  to  the  executive  officers,  who  had 
undergone  great  privations  in  conducting 
in  the  hot  season  the  campaign  against 
famine,  they  had  been  somewhat  hardly 
used,  and  their  services  had  not  been 
sufficiently  recognized.  The  Government 

Sir  George  Camphell 


had  been  influenced  in  some  degree  by 
the  feeling  that  the  provision  for  the 
Famine  had  been  somewhat  overdone ; 
but  those  executive  officers,  in  carrying 
out  the  policy  of  the  Government,  had 
done  their  duly  most  nobly ;  and  it  was 
only  right  and  fitting  that  their  labours 
should  be  thoroughly  appreciated  and 
acknowledged.  In  India  there  was  a  feel- 
ing that  this  had  not  been  done.  Among 
a  lai^e  class  of  officers  in  Bengal  there 
existed  an  impression  that  they  had  been 
hardly  dealt  with  for  not  foreseeing  the 
approach  of  the  Orissa  Famine,  and  that 
was  the  origin  to  a  great  extent  of  what 
was  called  the  Anti-Famine  School  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tyne- 
mouth.  For  himself,  if  an  inquiry  should 
now  be  instituted  before  a  Committee, 
he,  as  having  had  a  large  concern  in  that 
matter,  womd  wUlingly  submit  himself 
to  the  fullest  cross-examination,  and 
afford  every  information  in  his  power. 
That,  he  thought,  would  be  far  better 
than  an  imperfect  statement  made  to  the 
House  by  an  hon.  Member  who,  like 
himself,  was  comparatively  new  to  public 
discussion,  and  who  could  not  in  the 
form  of  a  speech  put  the  subject  before 
the  House  in  so  clear  a  light  as  he 
desired. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  totbt 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  wotdi 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  deairabk 
that  a  Select  Committee  he  appointed  to  inqmn 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  late  famine  in 
India,  and  into  the  various  systems  of  nSH 
adopted," — {Mr.  Eiutact  Smith,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth  (Mr.  T.  E. 
Smith)  had  done  good  service  by  bring- 
ing that  question  forward,  because  it 
would  convince  the  people  of  India  Ihat 
the  House  of  Commons  recog^nized  the 
services  of  those  who  had  been  acting  in 
the  manner  described  by  the  last  speaker, 
while  it  would  also  show  that  the  House 
took  a  great  interest  in  all  that  affected 
the  welfare  of  the  population  of  that 
great  dependency.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  support  the  Motion  for  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Bengal  Famine  and  the 
various  systems  of  relief  which  had 
been  adopted.  It  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  a  Committee  of  that  House, 
sitting  thousands  of  miles  from  the  scene 
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of  aotion,  oonld  either  gire  any  practical 
advice  to  future  Viceroys,  or  lay  down 
any  ^neral  principle  on  whicli  famines 
should  be  managed  in  future  years. 
Those  famines  must  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Yiceroy  and  the  officers  on  the  spot, 
according  to  the  special  circumstances 
under  which  they  arose,  and  a  Famine 
in  Orissa,  for  example,  would  be  wholly 
different  from  one  m  the  Punjab.  He 
thought  they  should  leave  the  Viceroy 
as  much  as  possible  to  manage  India ; 
at  least  every  Secretary  of  State  should 
recognize  the  propriety  of  ruling  that 
great  country  as  little  as  possible  by 
telegram.  With  reference  to  the  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  incurred  for  the 
Famine,  he  must  say,  from  the  telegrams 
received  in  this  country  at  the  time  and 
the  remarks  made  upon  them,  g^at 
alarm  was  felt  both  here  and  in  I^dia, 
and  the  Viceroy  was  urged  to  do  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  to  save  the 
lives  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 
When  any  great  calamity  occurred  in 
India  the  Natives  were  apathetic,  and 
the  Gk>vemment  alone  could  do  any  prac- 
tical good.  Tha^  was  one  of  our  greatest 
difficulties  in  India.  We  had  felt  it  in 
the  case  of  the  Orissa  Famine,  and  it 
was  a  difficulty  which,  if  not  increasing, 
was,  at  any  rate,  not  diminishing.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy seemed  to  think  that  the  local  Go- 
vernment should,  on  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  calamity,  be  left  to  manage 
affairs  itself.  He  (Mr.  Onslow),  on  the 
other  hand,  thought  it  mattered  little 
who  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal 
or  the  Punjab ;  the  Viceroy  should  be 
responsible  for  everything  that  occurred, 
for  it  was  to  him  that  Parliament  and 
the  country  looked.  Therefore,  it  was 
imperative  that  the  Viceroy  should  go 
into  the  details  of  every  ca«e  and  see 
that  his  orders  were  carried  out.  During 
the  whole  time  he  had  been  in  India  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy had  done  very  great  service,  and 
the  Viceroy  could  not  have  found  a  better 
man  to  succeed  him  than  Sir  Bichard 
Temple.  The  latter  gentleman  was  a 
most  energetic  administrator,  and  though, 
perhaps,  his  estimates  might  have  been 
a  little  coloured,  yet  it  was  far  better  he 
should  have  erred  on  that  side,  than 
that  the  Viceroy  should  have  stinted  the 
supply  to  the  famine-stricken  districts. 
We  must  always  more  or  less  expect  the 
recurrence  of  such  calamities  in  India. 

VOL.  OCXXVin.    [third  sBBiEs.] 


There  was  a  great  scarcity  every  three 
or  four  years,  and  a  famine  every  six 
or  seven  years.  We  had  gained  expe- 
rience by  these  calamities.  It  must  be 
left  to  the  officers  on  the  spot  to  inform 
the  Viceroy  exactly  how  matters  stood. 
We  could  not  rely  upon  the  Natives ; 
we  must  rely  only  on  ourselves.  With 
respect  to  this  particular  Famine,  it  was 
easy  to  judge  after  the  event.  The 
officers  connected  with  the  famine- 
stricken  districts  gave  for  the  time-being 
the  best  advice  they  could.  They  re- 
ported that  there  was  a  famine — there 
might  be  a  very  serious  famine,  and 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  House  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  iirge 
on  the  Viceroy  the  necessity  of  saving 
every  Ufe  he  could.  For  this  these  mil- 
lions were  spent,  and  thus  Lord  North- 
brook  had  gained  a  great  suooess.  He 
could  only  hope,  should  another  famine 
occur  in  that  countiy,  we  might  have 
such  another  Viceroy  as  Lord  North- 
brook  on  the  spot,  and  two  such  Lieu- 
tenants as  Sir  George  Oampbell  and  Sir 
Eichard  Temple. 

Dk.  WABD  said,  he  differed  from 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite (Mr.  Onslow),  and  thought  that, 
having  regard  to  the  very  great  expen- 
diture in  this  case,  it  was  essential  that 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed,  and 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  were 
refused,  when  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Kirkcaldy  himself,  who 
acknowledged  his  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  had  seconded  the  Motion.  He 
admitted  that  the  Viceroy  should  be 
master ;  but  in  this  case  the  Viceroy  was 
not  master.  He  was  urged  against  his 
own  judgment  by  telegrams  from  day 
to  day,  bearing  the  character  of  haughti- 
ness and  dictation,  from  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  was  clear  the  expenditure 
in  India  had  been  trebled  because  there 
was  alarm  in  Downing  Street,  for  the 
estimate  made  by  Sir  Bichard  Temple 
was  three  times  as  great  as  that  made 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal, 
and  provided  for  nine  months,  instead 
of  only  for  three,  without  looking,  as 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  had  done,  to 
the  prospect  of  the  growing  crops  in 
Behar.  He  believed  that  a  great  deal 
of  money  had  been  wasted  in  useless 
expenditure,  and  they  had  the  authority 
of  Sir  Bichard  Temple  himself  that 
£500,000  had  been  expended  for  which 
there  was  no  voucher  whatever.    Surely 
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here  in  itself  was  a  enfflcient  reason  for 
inquiry.  He  believed  that  it  had  been 
in  the  case  of  the  Indian,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Famine, 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
money  intended  for  the  relief  of  the 
people  never  reached  them,  but  had  in 
its  passage  been  intercepted  by  other 
people.  The  principal  aUegations  oall- 
mg  for  inqniry  were  four — namely,  that 
there  had  been  excessive  expenditt^  in 
the  face  of  the  best  knowledge;  that 
men  were  extravagantly  employed  on 
relief  works  ;  that  there  had  been  reck- 
less advances  and  no  returns ;  and  that 
in  the  matter  of  transport,  European 
speculators  had  enriched  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  Gk)vemment,  which 
in  some  cases,  it  was  stated,  had  to  pay 
twelve  times  as  much  as  if  there  had 
been  no  panic.  He  believed  that  fiwm 
the  first  there  had  been  an  ample  supply 
of  food  for  the  people,  but  the  result  of 
the  panic  in  Downing  Street  was  that 
the  price  of  food  went  up  so  high  that, 
taking  into  account  the  price  of  trans- 
port, it  cost  them  from  £10  to  £12  a-ton, 
and  that,  or  the  surplus  of  it,  they  had 
afterwards  'to  sell  at  £2  15«.  per  ton. 
Again,  when  they  employed  the  people, 
they  gave  four  times  the  ordinsiry  rate 
of  wages,  and  the  result  was,  that  in 
order  to  gain  by  it,  the  inhabitants  of 
districts  in  which  there  was  no  scarcity 
whatever,  crowded  into  those  where  it 
was  supposed  to  be,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  higher  wages.  In  the  same 
way  the  native  carriers  were  induced  to 
raise  the  price  of  transport.  The  strongest 
reason,  however,  for  inquiry  was,  that 
India  was  a  country  of  recurring  famines, 
and  it  would  be  prudent  to  settle  the 
principles  on  which  they  should  be  dealt 
with  in  future.  It  was  necessary  for  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
do  it,  because  India  was  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  Famine  party  and  the 
anti-Famine  party,  and  their  partizanship 
rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  concur 
in  any  common  plan  of  action.  For 
these  reasons,  he  supported  the  inquiry 
that  was  asked  for. 

QEiraiiAi,  Sis  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
said,  he  was  in  favour  of  the  inquiry 
asked  for  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Memberfor  Tyneinouth  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith), 
not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light 
the  faults  and  mistakes  which  might  have 
been  committed  by  men  who  were  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties  at  a  most  critical 

Dr.  Ward 


period,  bat  witii  a  view  to  the  derimng  of 
means  to  prevent  the  future  reonrrence 
of  famine.  The  amount,  too,  expended  to 
meet  the  emergency,  although  it  certainly 
was  not  so  much  as  the  amount  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member,  and  probably  no 
more  than  £6,778,000,  the  sum  pnt  dovn 
in  the  Indian  Budget,  was  nevertheless 
so  great  as  to  justtry  the  proposal  of  a 
Committee  of  Inquiry,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  ascertained  how  far  the  expen- 
diture was  justified  by  the  occasion,  and 
whether  it  had  been  applied  in  the  right 
direction  and  in  the  proper  way  kept 
under  control.  The  great  object  of  ihe 
inquiry,  however,  would  be  to  search 
out,  from  the  records,  the  information  as 
to  the  various  famines  which  had  in  the 
past  destroyed  so  many  millions  of  people 
in  India,  with  a  view  to  devise  measures 
for  the  prevention  of  famine  in  the  fatme, 
as  far  as  that  most  desirable  end  could 
be  accomplished.  He  had  himseK  seen 
what  famine  was  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency 40  years  ago,  and  he  knew  that, 
owing  to  the  course  which  had  since  been 
adopted  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  he 
was  proud  to  say  that  the  famine  which 
occurred  about  every  five  years  formerly 
were  now  almost  unknown  thero.  This 
was  entirely  traceable  to  the  great  im- 
provement and  extension  of  rrrigration 
works,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  that 
Indian  benefactor,  Arthur  Cotton.  No 
doubt,  in  Madras,  scarcity  waa  sometimes 
experienced,  but  not  famine.  There  was 
a  great  difference  between  a  famine  and 
a  scarcity.  In  both  cctses  distress  un- 
doubtedly was  caused ;  but  a  famine  fell 
upon  a  whole  tract  of  country,  in  a 
manner  of  which  no  one  could  have  any 
idea  who  had  not  had  practical  expe- 
rience. He  therefore  hoped  that  the 
inquiry  would  be  granted  in  order 
that  they  might  be  enabled  to  determine 
the  best  mode  in  which  they  should  act 
when  the  visitation  came.  Inquiry  was 
required,  also,  for  this  reason — ^that 
there  was  ^eat  diversify  of  opinion 
among  officials  in  India  on  the  subject 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Bengal  Famine, 
and  the  disputes  and  differences  which 
prevailed  in  India  would  be  set  at 
rest,  he  believed,  by  the  Eeport  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. An  important  head  of  inquiry 
would  be  the  nature  of  the  works  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  opening  up  of  Bei^al, 
in  order  that  the  mistakes,  which  had 
been  formerly  oonuaitted  by  confiding 
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this  rast  and  prodnctiTe  ana  to  a  body 
of  zemindan,  but  little,  if  at  all,  inte- 
rested in  the  development  of  its  reeouicea 
or  in  the  well-being  of  the  people, 
might  be  ascertained  so  as  to  enable 
the  evils  there&om  to  be  thereafter 
avoided.  Another  point  well  worthy 
of  consideration  was  with  respect  to  the 
powers  conferred  on  officers  in  India. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  conflict  of 
authority  between  the  Viceroy  and  Lieu- 
tonant  Governor  of  Bengal  had  arisen, 
and  it  was  very  desirable  to  have  some 
investigation  as  to  the  respective  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  these  high  officers. 
There  was  also  another  sulnect  which 
well  deserved  attention,  and  that  was 
the  attempt  to  feed  multitudes  of  starving 
men,  women,  and  children,  by  giving 
them  work  in  fixed  localities.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  much  bettor  that  they 
•hould  keep  the  people  together  in  their 
several  villages,  ready  to  be  engaged  on 
the  home  works  when  the  time  came  for 
cultivating  their  fields.  No  commissariat 
in  the  world  could  suffice  to  feed  such 
enormous  multitudes  of  people  as  any 
extensive  famine  would  throw  on  their 
bands  under  the  system  recentiy  followed 
of  collecting  large  masses  of  people  on 
public  works.  In  the  Bengal  Famme  he 
thought  the  Govenmient  had  acted  on  the 
whole  with  great  prudence  and  judg- 
ment ;  though  he  must  say  a  month  was 
wasted  by  the  Indian  Government  after 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldv  had 
called  attention  to  the  marked  failure  in 
the  rains,  and  to  the  famine  that  was 
tbreatening.  The  truth  was  that  the 
Government  of  India  were  not  fully 
alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
The  present  occasion  appeared  suitable 
to  invite  attention  to  the  great  crisis 
which  at  present  existed  in  Indian  admi- 
nistration, and  to  ui%e  the  fiiUest  inves- 
tigation into  every  branch  of  the  vast 
affairs  of  that  country.  No  one  who 
looked  at  the  effect  of  the  very  serious 
losses  by  the  depreciated  exchange  in 
silver,  and  on  the  present  most  unsatis- 
factory relations  between  Indian  income 
and  expenditure,  could  fail  to  be  appre- 
hensive for  the  ftiture  of  that  country, 
and  for  that  reason,  and  for  the  various 
other  reasons  already  stated,  be  asked 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  to  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Oommittee,  which,  if 
properly  constituted,  could  not  fail  to 
elicit  useful  information,  and  by  their 
Seport  produce  good  results. 


LoKD  GEORGE  HAMILTON,  in 
reply,  said,  all  the  hon.  Gentiemen  who 
had  hitherto  addressed  the  House  had 
spoken  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of 
a  Oommittee,  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  they  bad  answered  one  another. 
The  hon.  (Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Tynemouth  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith),  who  in- 
troduced  the  Motion,  very  &ankly  stated 
why  he  did  so.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
travelled  in  India,  and  had  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  g^ood  many  people  who  were 
somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  Eamiae  in  1874.  But  although  the 
hon.  Gontieman  did  not  quite  share  that 
belief,  yet  he  adduced  arguments  to  show 
that  the  preparations  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  meet  tiie  emer- 
gency were  on  an  unnecessarily  large 
scale,  and  that  we  might  have  been  con- 
tent in  Bengal  with  similar  preparations 
to  those  which  were  made  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell),  who  followed,  utterly  demo- 
lished the  greater  part  of  the  arguments 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tynemouth.  Speaking  with  an  autho- 
rity and  experience  to  which  he  (Lord 
George  Hamilton)  could  not  pretend, 
the  hon.  Gentieman  the  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  showed,  beyond  the  possibi- 
lity of  contradiction,  that  there  was  a 
terrible  calamity  overhanging  Bengal, 
and  that  if  the  CK>vemment  had  not 
exerted  themselves  there  would  have 
been  a  tremendous  loss  of  life.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  there  had  not 
been  a  famine  of  similar  dimensions 
for  100  years;  in  fact,  since  that  of 
1770.  The  hon.  Gentieman  stated  his 
opinion,  however,  that  the  appointment 
of  a  Oommittee  would  be  advantageous, 
inasmuch  as  it  might  arrive  at  general 
conclusions  which  might  hereafter  be  use- 
ful. He  would  deal  with  that  matter  by- 
and-by ;  but,  at  present,  he  only  wished 
to  point  out,  as  he  had  remarked  before, 
that  the  general  arguments  and  reasons 
advanced  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tyne- 
mouth were  entirely  demolished  by  the 
hon.  Gentieman  who  seconded  hisMotion. 
Let  hon.  Members  remember  what  was  the 
prevalent  feeUng  at  the  General  Election 
of  1874  as  regarded  the  impending  Ben- 
gfal  Famine.  On  no  other  question  which 
was  brought  before  the  constituencies 
was  there  such  unanimity  of  feeling,  not 
only  among  the  constituencies  them- 
selves, but  also  amongst  the  candidates. 
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There  was  a  general  feeling  of  nerrona 
apprehension  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  contend  with 
the  approaching  Famine,  arising  &om 
the  recollection  of  the  recent  calamity  in 
Orissa,  which  had  been  dealt  with  on 
Malthusian  principles.  On  that  occa- 
sion nearly  1,400,000  of  onr  feUow- 
Bubjects  died  of  starvation.  That  natu- 
rally caused  a  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
expressed  itself  the  louder  because  the 
pending  Famine  was  approaching  the 
most  populous  part  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire— a  part  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Barbadoes,  was  perhaps  the  most 
densely-populated  country  in  the  world. 
A  similar  calamity  had  overtaken.Bongal 
in  1770,  on  which  occasion  it  was  difficult 
to  estimate  the  loss  of  life;  but  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  it  might  be 
fairly  estimated  at  tens  of  millions. 
Well,  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  constituencies  in  1874  that  it  would' 
be  a  lasting  shame  and  disgrace  if  such 
a  calamity  should  again  occur.  Shortly 
after  the  General  Election  there  was  a 
change  of  Government,  and  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  being 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  India  at 
once  set  to  work  to  read  the  mass  of 
official  documents  relating  to  the  Indian 
Famine.  In  a  few  days  his  noble  Friend 
was  able  to  express  his  approval  of  the 
course  which  had  been  adopted  by  Lord 
Northbrook,  from  whom  he  differed  on 
only  one  point.  His  noble  Friend  thought 
the  surplus  amount  of  food  was  not  suffi- 
cient, and  accordingly  he  directed  the 
Indian  Government  to  largely  increase 
it.  The  estimate  of  the  number  of 
people  to  be  relieved  had  largely  in- 
creased in  the  previous  few  months  and 
no  corresponding  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  food  had  been  made.  His  noble 
Friend  gave  the  instructions,  because  he 
thought  there  was  a  likelihood  of  the 
Famine  lasting  more  than  one  year,  and 
he  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  food,  deeming  it 
better  to  incur  some  risk  in  expendi- 
ture of  money  than  loss  of  life.  With 
that  single  exception  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State  gave  his  support  to  mea- 
sures which  had  been  adopted  by  'tiie 
previous  Government.  A  Correspondence 
was  carried  on  between  his  noble  Friend 
and  the  Indian  Government  who,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  expressed  their  sincere 
acknowledgments  of  the  approval,  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  conveyed  to  them, 
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of  the  policy  that  had  been  pursued. 
They  concluded  by  stating  that,  though 
they  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to 
altogether  comply  with  the  request 
made  by  the  India  Office,  yet  they  had 
increased  the  quantity  of  grain  in  order 
to  meet  the  contingency  contemplated 
by  his  noble  Friend.  When  he  heard 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Tynemouth  attacking  the  Secretaries 
of  State  for  telegraphing  &om  the 
India  Office  and  insinuating  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  had  negotiated  for  the 
purchase  of  950,000  tons  of  rice,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
commercial  knowledge  had  for  the  mo- 
ment left  him.  The  only  object  of  that 
telegram  was  to  convey  to  the  Indian 
Government  a  statement  which  had  been 
made  to  him  to  the  effect  that  that  quan- 
tity of  rice  could  be  procured.  There  was 
obviously  a  vast  difference  between 
making  a  statement  and  giving  an  order. 
He  would  remind  the  House  that  when 
Parliament  met,  in  1874,  the  subject  of 
the  Bengal  Famine  was  referred  to  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  the 
Address,  in  reply,  stated  that— 

"Wo  humbly  assure  your  Majesty  tbat  we 
join  in  yoiir  Majesty's  regret  that  the  drought 
of  last  summer  has  prodarod  scarcity  amounting 
to  actual  famine  in  some  parts  of  your  Majesty*! 
Indian  Empire,  and  that  we  learn  with  satisoc- 
tion  that  your  Majesty  has  directed  the  Govemffl 
General  of  India  to  spare  no  cost  in  striving  to 
mitigate  this  terrible  calamity." 

This  language,  however,  was  not  strong 
enough  to  meet  the  wishes  of  some  hon. 
Members,  and  an  Amendment  was  moved 
with  respect  to  that  passage.  On  the 
same  niglit,  he  (Lord  George  Hamilton) 
introduced  aBill  for  aloan  of  £10,000,000 
to  be  raised  on  account  of  the  Famine, 
and  he  would  state  one  fact  which 
proved  what  was  the  state  of  feeling 
then  existing  in  the  House.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  opposite  the 
Member  for  Kincardine  (Sir  George 
Balfour)  said  that  the  Govemmcmt 
ought  to  borrow,  not  £10,000,000,  but 
£15,000,000,  and  that  indicated  what 
was  the  opinion  of  the  House  and  the 
country.  What  were  the  facts?  The 
Indian  Government  for  four  months  pre- 
viously had  been  investigating  the  snb- ' 
ject,  in  order  to  ascertain  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  dimensions  of  the  im- 
pending calamity.  They  found  that  the 
area  of  the  territory  which  had  been 
threatened  byfamine  amounted  to  88,000 
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square  miles,  containing  a  population  of 
42,000,000.  He  was,  however,  himself 
soon  able  to  inform  the  House  that  after 
those  estimates  were  received,  more  re- 
liable data  were  obtained  by  the  Indian 
G(ovemment,  and  no  serious  apprehen- 
sions were  entertained  as  to  any  of  the 
districts  south  of  the  Ganges.  Scarcity 
was,  no  doubt,  certain  to  prevail  there 
and  in  the  North- Western  Provinces; 
but  the  Famine,  it  was  found,  would  be 
exclusively  confined  to  the  districts  in 
Bengal,  north  of  the  Ganges,  between 
that  river  and  Nepanl.  He  stated,  how- 
ever, as  a  reason,  why  they  should  take 
active  steps,  that  the  population  of  the 
threatened  district  was  the  most  dense  in 
the  world,  not  excepting  Belgium ;  and 
yet  in  Bengal,  with  a  population  of 
66,000,000,  there  were  only  two  towns 
— Calcutta  and  Patna — with  a  popu- 
lation exceeding  100,000  souls,  the 
mass  of  these  village  communities  de- 
pending for  their  livelihood  on  agriculture 
alone.  The  greatest  difficulty  lay  in  the 
inaccessibility  of  this  district,  which  was 
accessible  only  from  the  south,  and  it 
contained  very  few  Government  officials 
to  cope  with  the  impending  famine. 
The  statements  made  by  the  Secretary 
for  India  in  the  other  House  in  some 
measure  re-assured  public  opinion,  but 
very  great  anxiely  was  still  manifested, 
and  for  the  next  two  months  a  perfect 
torrent  of  questions  was  showered  upon 
him  (Lord  George  Hamilton)  with  the 
view  to  see  if  he  could  give  any  further 
information  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Indian  Government.  The  Government 
were  pressed  to  increase  their  exertions 
and  enlarge  their  expenditure,  and  that 
expenditure  was  incurred  quite  as  much 
with  the  sanction  and  at  the  request  of 
the  House  as  the  Government.  Now 
what  was  the  policy  of  Lord  Northbrook  ? 
He  saw  that  the  Famine  threatened  to 
attain  dimensions  which  the  Indian 
Government  unaided  could  not  hope 
successfully  to  meet,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly desirable  not  to  deter  private 
traders  from  assisting  the  Government. 
Lord  Northbrook  was  of  opinion  that  if 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Famine  he 
bad  stopped  the  export  of  rice,  such  a 
measure  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  have 
paralyzed  private  trade,  and  if  this  had 
been  dBne  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  rely  on  private  traders  for 
assistance.  One  of  the  tests,  and  the 
greatest,  of  the  soundness  of  Lord  North- 
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brook's  policy  was,  that  he  obtained  a 
great  deal  more  assistance  from  private 
traders  than  had  been  anticipated,  and 
for  that  reason  alone  the  preparations  of 
the  Indian  Government  were,  as  it  ulti- 
mately proved,  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  ease.  The  result  of  the 
operations  of  Lord  Northbrook  was  that 
the  Indian  Government  obtained  one  of 
the  most  complete  successes  on  record. 
So  complete,  indeed,  was  its  success  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  now  doubted 
whether  there  was  any  Famine  at  all. 
Now  what  were  the  financial  results  of 
the  Famine  ?  Shortly  after  the  Govern- 
ment received  the  Budget  for  1874-6 
the  estimate  of  the  Indian  Famine  ex- 
penditure was  £6,500,000.  During  the 
past  year  the  final  accounts,  which  had 
been  received  within  the  last  few  days, 
showed  that  the  actual  expenditure  had 
been  £6,588,000,  showing  an  excess  of 
£88,000over  the  original  estimate.  This 
calculation  took  no  credit  for  the  value 
of  the  Famine  relief  works,  in  which  ajx 
enormous  number  of  persons  were  em- 
ployed, and  some  of  which  were  of  con- 
siderable value;  but  it  would  not  be 
pretended,  so  far  as  the  financial  result 
was  concerned,  that  the  expenditure  of 
£88,000  was  very  seriously  in  excess  of 
the  large  outlay  sanctioned  by  the  House. 
A  famine  affected  the  revenue  in  two 
ways,  for  while  the  income  fell  off, 
through  so  large  an  amount  of  it  being 
derived  from  the  land  revenue,  the  ex- 
penditure increased.  Spread  over  three 
years,  it  appeared  that  there  was  in 
1873-4  a  deficit  of  £1,800,000;  in 
1874-5,  a  surplus  of  £319,000 ;  in 
1876-6,  a  surplus  of  £1,247,000 ;  and 
the  net  resiilt  was,  that  on  the  three 
three  years  there  was  only  a  deficit  of 
£141,000.  The  public  works  extra- 
ordinary, of  course,  were  left  out  of  the 
calculation.  If  the  system  of  public 
works  were  sound,  it  would  go  on  with- 
out the  Famine.  As  the  most  complete 
success  had  attended  the  policy  the 
House  had  sanctioned,  he  would  briefly 
advert  to  the  reasons  which  might  be 
urged  on  behalf  of  the  expenditure  in 
Bengal  contrasted  with  that  in  the 
North- Western  Provinces.  As  he  stated 
last  year,  no  comparison  could  be  drawn 
between  the  two  cases.  There  never 
was  a  famine  in  the  North-Westem 
Provinces,  but  only  a  scarcity,  while 
there  was  a  very  serious  famine  in 
Bengal.    The  success  of  Lord  North- 
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brook's  policy  was  soon  demonstrated, 
the    largest  harvest  known  fur  many 
years  was  gathered  in  the  Punjab,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  surplus  grain 
was  sent  down  to  the  districts  suffering 
from  scarcity.      On    the    other    hand. 
Lord  Northbrook/sent  up  vast  quantities 
of  food  from  Calcutta,  and  thus  there 
were  two  continuous  streams  of  supply 
poured    into    the  famine-stricken  dis- 
tricts; one  from  the  North-West,  the 
result    of   private    enterprize,    another 
from  the  South-East,   being  the    food 
purchased    from    Burmah    and    else- 
where by  the  Government.    That  the 
preparations    of   the    Indian    Govern- 
ment   were    somewhat    in    excess     of 
the  necessity  was  frankly  admitted  by 
them.    The  amount  of  grain  which  had 
been  purchased  was  470,000  tons ;  but 
260,000  tons  of  this  were  stored  in  three 
districts  alone,  and  of  this  182,000  tons 
were  consumed  in  September  alone.  The 
only  reason  why  the  Gk>vemment  efforts 
had  been  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
was  that  private  trade  had  so  much  ex- 
panded itself.    It  should  be  recollected 
that  in  making    preparations    to   deal 
with    the    Famine    it    was    absolutely 
essential  that  the  grain  should  be  stored 
in  certain  places,  and  during  that  period 
of  the  year  when  transportation  could 
go  on.    The  measures  that  had  been 
taken  had  not  only  prevented  the  extent 
of  mortality  which  must  otherwise  have 
occurred,   but    the    general  productive 
power  of  the    country  had    not  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  demoraliza- 
tion had  resulted  from  the  relief  that 
had  been  administered.  It  was  ueoessaiy 
that  the  Indian  Government  should  run 
a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  anticipating 
the  requirements  of  the  Famine.  If  they 
had  not  taken  the  course  which  they 
did,  they  would  have  exposed  themselves 
to  the  danger  of  not  being  able  to  supple- 
ment the  probable  deficiencies  of  private 
trade.  Preparations  were  made  in  excess 
of  the  Famine,  but  that  excess  was  owing 
to  circumstances  which  no  one  could  have 
forseen.    The  hon.  Member  for  Tyne- 
mouth  had  stated  that  nobody  knew  what 
became  of  the  grain ;  but  a  book  which 
was  published  in  1874  gave  full  and 
elaborate  information  on  that  subject. 
It    stated  exactly  the  quantity  of  the 
gprain  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  dis- 
tributed.    The  hon.    Member    further 
said  that  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
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persons  were  in  receipt  of  relief  from 
the  Government.     Half  a  million,  he 
(Lord  George  Hamilton)  thought,  was 
the  number  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman.   Well,  he  (Lord  Geoi^  Ham- 
ilton) had  Sir  Bichard  Temple's  Beport 
in  his  hand,  and  he  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  in  receipt  of 
relief  on  the  15th  of  August  was  up- 
wards of  4,000,000.     Then  the  House 
had  been  told  that  the  arrangements  as 
to  transport  were  so  defective  that  cer- 
tain persons  made  large  fortunes  out  of 
contracts  with  the  Government.    Well, 
of  course,  they  made  money.    Did  any 
one  suppose   that   any  war  broke  oat 
without  a  certain  number  of  unacrupa- 
lous  persons  making  profit  out  of  the 
Gbvemment,  and  why  should  we  expect 
that  in  a  case  of  famine  such  persons 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  tiie  op- 
portunity of  making  profit  out  of  the  Go- 
vernment?   The  hon.   Gentleman  also 
said  that  £500,000  had  been  advanced 
without  voucher.      What  Sir  Bichard 
Temple  said  about  the  advance  was,  that 
he  did  not  know  how  many  persons  de- 
rived subsistenoe  from  it,  wtucnwas  avery 
different  thing  from  saying  the  money 
had  been  advanced  without  voucher.  An 
hon.  Gentleman  said  the  wages  paid  by 
the  GK>vemment  in  the  Famine  district 
were  ten  times  higher  than  the  wages  in 
neighbouring  parts.    Ten  times  higher ! 
Well,  that  he  (Lord  George  Hamilton) 
confessed  was  new  information  to  him. 
He  had  read  very  carefully,  and  more 
than  once,  aU  the  documents  relating  to 
the  Famine,  and  that  certainly  never  in 
any  way  attracted  his  attention.    The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  made  the  Motion 
stated  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Famine 
among  officials,  so  much  so,  that  they 
were  divided  into  parties  known  as  the 
Faminists  and    Anti-Faministe.      That 
there  was  a  Famine  had  been  proved  to- 
night beyond  the  possibility  of  contra- 
diction by  the  late  lieutenant  Governor 
of  Bengal  (Sir  Goorge  Campbell),  and 
imtn  it  could  be  proved  that  there  had 
been  a  conspiracy  between  the  Gbvem- 
ment  of  India  and  the  Government  of 
Bengal,  and  the  special  correspondents 
who  were  sent  out  as  the  representatives 
of  different  English  newspapers,  to  pre- 
tend that  there  was  a  Famine,  be  should 
believe  that  there  was  aFamine,  and  that 
the  Indian  Government  were  entitled  to 
credit  for  the  measuzea  they  adopted  with 
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reference  to  it.  All  the  data  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  crops  was  supplied  by  the 
district  officers,  and  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  their  accuracy.  He  must 
again  say,  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
admit,  and  so  would  every  one  who  had 
studied  the  question,  that  the  prepara- 
tions which  were  made  by  the  Indian 
Gloyemment  were  more  than  sufficient ; 
but  was  it  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances to  make  emy  other  preparations 
than  those  which  were  made  ?  Less 
money  might  have  been  expended,  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  Government 
should  shirk  their  responsibility  and  the 
House  appoint  a  Select  Committee.  But, 
in  truth,  what  wotild  a  Committee  do  ? 
The  first  question  would  be  the  num- 
ber of  witnesses  to  be  examined,  and 
Bengal  would  be  left  almost  without 
any  government.  And  when  the  wit- 
nesses were  obtained,  what  would  be 
done  ?  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
enter  into  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Famine.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  inquiry  might  lead  to  the  laying 
down  of  some  general  principle  which 
might  be  useful  hereafter.  The  Conti- 
nent of  India  was  nearly  equal  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  Bussia,  and  there  was  not  much  dif- 
ference between  the  population  of  the 
two  areas.  Suppose  a  famine  occurred 
'  in  Belgium  or  France,  could  any  one 
suppose  that  it  would  be  of  the  slightest 
use  to  appoint  a  Committee  in  Washing- 
ton to  inquire  into  that  famine,  and  to 
lay  down  general  principles  which  might 
probably  hereafter  apply  to  inhabitants  of 
the  North  of  Scotland  ?  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  was  not  an  ordinary 
scarcity.  It  was  a  Famine  such  as  had 
not  occurred  for  100  years,  and  it  might 
fairly  be  expected  not  to  recur  for  that 
period.  No  doubttherewould be  droughts 
in  different  parts  of  India,  but  year  by 
year  the  country  was  being  guarded 
against  these  visitations  by  the  extension 
of  railways  and  other  means  of  commu- 
nication, as  well  as  by  the  construction 
of  works  of  irrigation.  This  Famine 
caught  the  country  in  a  somewhat  trans- 
ition state,  for  the  population  of  India, 
being  no  longer  liable  to  be  carried  off 
by  intestine  war  or  by  periodical  famine 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  old  times,  had 
greatly  increased,  and  thus  famines  were 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  in  old 
times.  It  was  true  that  the  productive 
power  of  India  had  increased.  The  great 


difficulty,  however,  was  transport.  The 
means  of  transport  were  now  becoming 
more  complete  every  year,  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  deal  far  more  cheaply  and 
effectually  with  future  than  with  past 
famines.  Under  such  circumstances, 
what  could  be  more  unwise  than  to  take 
this  Famine  for  your  model  and  draw 
from  it  elaborate  conclusions  which,  pro- 
bably, every  local  Government  would 
feel  bound  to  apply  to  every  petty  scar- 
city which  might  occur  for  a  100  years  to 
come?  The  result  of  such  a  course 
would  be  rather  to  increase  than  dimi- 
nish expenditure.  Two  precedents  had 
been  cited  for  inquiry,  the  appointment 
of  Select  Committees  on  the  Abyssinian 
Expedition  and  the  Expedition  to  the 
Crimea.  But  the  Crimean  Committee 
was  appointed,  because  our  Commissa- 
riat had  disgracefully  failed  ;  while  here, 
the  complaint  was  that  the  Commissariat 
had  been  too  good.  In  the  other  in- 
stance, inquiry  was  made  because,  while 
the  Abyssinian  Expedition  was  a  com- 
plete success,  the  Estimates  were  largely 
exceeded.  Here  the  success  was  as  com- 
plete, while  there  was  no  such  excess  of 
Estimates ;  and  there  was,  therefore,  no 
analogy  between  those  cases  and  the 
present.  He  contended,  then,  that  no 
practical  good  could  come  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee,  because 
no  proper  evidence  could  be  obtained ; 
and  if  evidence  could  be  obtained,  the 
Committee  could  come  to  no  practical 
conclusion.  Moreover,  the  appoiatment 
of  such  a  Committee  would  be  understood 
out-of-doorsasimplyingcensure  upon  the 
Indian  Government  for  too  successfully 
carrying  out  the  policy  forced  upon  them 
by  the  House  of  Commons;  and  Lord 
Northbrook,  on  returning  home,  would 
be  rewarded  by  being  cedled  as  a  wit- 
ness in  order  to  impugn  a  work  for  the 
success  of  which  he  had  been  expressly 
thanked  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  Lord 
Northbrook,  so  far  from  showing  scepti- 
cism as  to  the  reality  of  the  Famine, 
stopped  at  Calcutta  through  the  hot 
season  of  1874  in  order  to  deal  with  it, 
and  visited  the  districts  in  which  it  was 
likely  to  occur.  Having  done  so,  he  said 
that,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  an  im- 
mense mortality  would  have  resulted  but 
for  the  efforts  of  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment. There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Famine  expanded  and  contracted  very 
suddenly  in  many  places,  and  also  that 
great  discrepancies  existed  in  the  state- 
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ments  which  he  had  seen  and  read  upon 
the  subject.  A  mass  of  Papers  had  been 
sent  to  him  (Lord  George  Hamilton), 
including  some  of  the  private  diaries  of 
the  civil  ofBcers  employed  in  the  Famine 
districts ;  and  while  it  was  clear  that  cer- 
tain officers  south  of  the  Ganges,  in  the 
West,  and  elsewhere  were  somewhat 
sceptical,  all  the  officers  stationed  in  the 
Famine  districts  indicated  bj  the  Indian 
Government  declared  the  reality  of 
the  Famine,  and  said  that  a  mass  of 
the  people  must  have  died  but  for  the 
relief  given  to  them.  He  would,  how- 
ever, only  refer  to  the  statement  of  one 
of  them — that  of  an  officer  who  was 
stationed  in  the  Famine  district.  In  the 
particular  district  in  which  that  officer 
was  situated  there  was  a  population  of 
90,000,  and  he  wrote  that  the  popular 
belief  was  that  but  for  Government  aid 
two-thirds  of  that  number  would  have 
perished.  He  could  not  himseK  suppose 
from  his  own  actual  experience  that  less 
than  from  15,000  to  20,000  would  have 
died  from  absolute  starvation  had  it 
not  been  for  the  measures  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Government.  It  seemed 
to  him  (Lord  George  Hamilton),  there- 
fore, that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for 
such  an  exceptional  proceeding  as  that  of 
appointing  a  Select  Committee,  which, 
when  appointed,  would  be  useless.  Much 
had  been  said  about  the  constant  inter- 
ference exercised  by  the  India  Office  on 
the  Indian  Government ;  but  it  had  al- 
ways struck  him  as  somewhat  anomalous 
that  hon.  Members  should  rise  in  that 
House  and  make  violent  speeches  about 
India,  and  at  the  same  time  object  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  telegraphing  to  the 
Viceroy.  Gbeat  and  powerful  as  the 
Indian  Government  was,  it  had  no  power 
of  its  own,  for  all  that  it  exercised  was 
derived  from  English  Acts  of  Parliament 
and  from  the  English  Government,  who 
were  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
exercise  of  its  power.  It  must  always 
be  the  wish  and  desire  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  increase  and  maintain  the 
authority  and  prestige  of  the  Viceroy  of 
India,  and  he^enied  that  there  had  been 
any  tendency  in  the  past  few  years  to 
unduly  use  the  telegraph  in  forcing  on 
the  Indian  Government.  What  nad 
been  sent  out  had  been  suggestions,  and 
except  the  one  telegram  which  had 
been  referred  to,  none  were  sent  but 
replies  to  messages  which  had  come 
home.     He  admitted  that  the  improper 
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use  of  the  telegram  was  a  mistake; 
and  if  there  was  but  one  wire  between 
here  and  India,  he  believed  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  would  be  the 
first  to  cut  it.  It  was  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  use  the  wires,  because  others 
used  them  ;  and  the  Department  had  to 
use  them  sometimes  in  order  to  obtain 
information  with  which  to  answer  Ques- 
tions put  by  independent  Members.  In 
conclusion,  he  would  say  it  was  the 
House  of  Commons  who  ui^ed  the 
Indian  Government  to  spend  money  in 
relieving  the  Famine,  and  having  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  that  desire,  it  was 
now  proposed  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a 
Motion  of  Censure.  ["  No,  no  !  "1  He 
maintained  it  would  be  a  Motion  of  Cen- 
sure, and  no  other  construction  could  be 
put  upon  it.  ["No,  no!"]  The  argu- 
ment hy  which  the  Resolution  was  sup- 
ported was  that  the  Famine  was  on  a 
limited  scale  and  that  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure was  incurred ;  and  if  that  was 
not  censure  he  did  not  know  what  could 
be.  He  must,  however,  again  remind 
the  House  that  it  was  a  most  inoppor- 
tune moment  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  an  ex-GK)vemor  of  our  most  im- 
portant dependency.  If,  in  1874,  Lord 
Northbrook  had  engaged  in  a  g^eat  war, 
if  his  preparations  for  that  war  had  been 
as  successful  as  they  had  been  for  the 
Famine,  would  he  have  been  found  fault 
with  at  the  close  of  the  war  if  his  re- 
serves had  been  left  practically  un- 
touched? Yet  the  complaint  against 
him  was  that  his  preparations  were 
wasted,  and  that  he  was  so  successful  in 
dealing  with  the  enemy  against  whom 
he  had  to  contend,  the  Famine,  that  he 
was  not  compelled  to  draw  upon  his  re- 
serves. It  would  be  an  evil  day  when, 
in  drawing  a  distinction  between  the 
two  kinds  of  campaign,  we  drew  it  in 
favour  of  that  which  had  for  it  object  the 
destruction  of  human  life,  as  against 
that  which  had  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  life.  He  regretted  that 
pamphlets  and  documents  had  been 
widely  disseminated  throughout  India, 
reiterating  in  coarse  and  vulgar  terms 
some  of  tiie  statements  that  had  been 
made  in  debate ;  and  he  could  not  think 
the  House  would  select  that  occasion  to 
enforce  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, which,  in  his  judgment,  would 
be  nothing  less  than  an  inopportune  and 
impolitic  mode  of  censuring  a  Govotb- 
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ment  for  having  too  STiccGssfully  carried 
out  a  policy  of  which  the  House  had  not 
only  approved,  but  forced  upon  them. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
had  totally  misapprehended,  misinter- 
preted, and  misunderstood  the  motives 
and  intentions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tynemouth  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith),  and  the 
objects  he  sought  to  obtain.  Nothing 
'was  further  from  his  intention  than  to 
censure  either  the  Home  Government  or 
a  distinguished  nobleman  like  Lord 
Northbrook,  who  had  rendered  great 
service  at  personal  sacrifice.  If  he 
thought  the  Motion  could  be  twisted 
into  a  censure  of  Lord  Northbrook,  he 
would  give  it  strong  opposition,  for  con- 
sidering all  the  circumstances,  he  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  was  surprised  Lord  Northbrook 
did  not  spend  more  money,  and  great 
credit  was  due  to  his  Lordship  that  the 
extravagance,  great  as  it  was,  was  not 
still  greater.  The  noble  Lord  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  supplied  the  strongest 
possible  argument  in  favour  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  ;  for,  while 
saying  Lord  Northbrook  was  not  to 
blame,  he  admitted  a  certain  amount  of 
waste  and  extravagance,  for  which  he 
said  the  House  of  Commons  and  English 
public  opinion  were  responsible.  If  that 
House  were  responsible  for  forcing  upon 
the  Indian  G^ovemment  an  expenditure 
which  was  unnecessary,  was  it  not  bound 
as  a  simple  duty  which  it  owed  to  the 
Indian  people  to  obtain  all  the  informa- 
tion that  was  possible  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  committing  a  similar  mistake 
in  future  ?  As  to  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining information,  if  the  Secretary  of 
State,  as  the  noble  Ix>rd  had  told  them, 
in  a  fortnight  could  look  through  Papers 
and  obtain  information  which  enabled 
him  to  form  such  a  judgment  as 
to  send  out  to  an  able  and  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  who  had  been 
working  for  months  at  the  problem,  on 
the  spot  a  peremptory  order,  might  not 
a  Select  Committee,  with  the  labour 
of  a  few  weeks,  and  with  those  Papers 
before  it,  and  a  power  to  call  for  evidence 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  did  not 
possess,  also  obtain  some  knowledge 
about  this  subject  ?  As  he  had  said,  the 
noble  Lord  himself  supplied  the  most 
complete  argument  of  the  opportuneness 
of  this  Motion.  Lord  Northbrook  would 
be  back  in  about  four  weeks ;  and  if  for 
no  other  reason,  it  would  be  worth  while 


to  have  tiiis  Committee  appointed,  so 
that  it  might  call  that  distinguished 
statesman  and  ask  him  what  was  the 
exact  extent  and  the  exact  manner  in 
which  his  judgment  was  overruled  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  after  he  had  been 
in  ofice  for  a  single  fortnight.  An 
answer  to  that  question  would  alone 
justify  the  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  would  tiirow  a  light  upon  the 
subject  which  would  be  of  incalculable 
service  to  the  people  of  India.  The  Se- 
cretary of  Sate  also  might  be  asked  to 
state,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  another  such  error,  in  what  way  the 
House  of  Commons  had  interfered  with 
his  discretion,  or  had  forced  upon  him 
an  expenditure  which  otherwise  he  would 
never  have  sanctioned.  The  only  argu- 
ment he  had  heard  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  was  that  ad- 
vanced by  the  hon.  Member  for  Guild- 
ford (Mr.  Onslow).  The  hon.  Member 
said  that  these  famines  could  only  be 
managed  by  one  like  the  Viceroy,  who 
was  upon  the  spot — he  did  not  know 
whether  it  might  not  be  out  of  order  to 
call  him  "  Viceroy  " — but  one  who  until 
that  evening  would  be  a  Viceroy.  He 
so  far  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Guildford ;  he  thought  the  Viceroy  should 
not  be  interfered  with  ;  but  interference 
with  the  Viceroy  had  never  been  carried 
to  such  an  extent  as  by  the  present  Se- 
cretary of  State.  He  also  thought  that 
unless  we  were  very  careful  in  dealing 
with  the  Government  of  India  the  posi- 
tion of  Viceroy  would  be  reduced  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  distinguished  men 
who  had  held  that  office  hitherto  would 
not  hold  it  in  future ;  for  he  could  not 
understand  how  a  Gt>vemor  General 
would  submit  to  such  langpuage  as  that 
which  of  late  had  been  addressed  to  the 
Viceroy  of  India.  He  would,  however,  , 
say  no  more  about  it  now,  for  they  would 
have  another  opportunity  of  considering 
the  point.  No  one  could  doubt  that  a 
tendency  existed  at  present  towards  the 
Secretary  of  State  assuming  a  more 
direct  control  over  the  Government  of 
India.  If  that  were  so,  and  that  the 
Secretaries  of  State  were  in  future  to 
govern  India  more  directly,  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  bound  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  Indian  affairs ;  for  if 
it  did  not  do  so,  the  result  would  be  that 
India  would  suffer  from  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  Party  Government,  and 
would  not  have  one  advantage  in  return. 
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Under  all  the  ciicumstances,  he  thougLt 
a  case  for  each  a  Committee  had  been 
made  out  by  his  hon.  Friend,  and  he 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  submitted  that  the  issue 
should  not  be  led  astray  by  a  false  trail. 
For  his  part,  he  shotild  support  with  his 
vote  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee. 

Mb.  GRAI^T  duff  said,  he  was 
extremely  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  so  explicitly 
declare  that,  in  supporting  the  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  he  had  no  idea  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  that  either  the 
Home  GoTernment  or  the  GoTcrnment 
of  India  deserved  censure.  But  if  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tyne- 
mouth  (Mr.  T.  £.  Smith)  did  not  mean 
censure,  he  could  not  see  what  it  meant 
at  all.  Was  his  hon.  Friend  not  convey- 
ing a  censure  on  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  when  he  intimated  that  he  had 
gone  into  the  rice  market  to  negotiate 
for  950,000  tons?  The  hon.  Member, 
with  his  great  business  experience, 
ought  to  have  seen  at  a  glance  that  the 
object  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  send- 
ing to  the  Viceroy  the  telegram  on  which 
he  had  commented  was  as  different  as 
possible  from  that  which  he  had  sup- 
posed. The  spirit  of  the  telegram  was 
this — "  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  your  rice 
supplies.  I  can  send  you  any  amount  of 
rice — much  more  rice  than  you  can  pos- 
sibly want."  Then  again,  was  his  hon. 
Friend  conveying  no  censure  on  the 
present  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal 
when  he  told  the  House  that  that  ms- 
tinguished  officer  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  great  net-work  of  water  com- 
munication in  the  province  which  he 
ruled  ?  He  would  be,  indeed,  a  bold  man 
who  would  tissert  that  there  was  any  In- 
dian subject  of  importance  with  whi(m  Sir 
Bichard  Temple  was  not  acquainted,  for 
the  range  of  his  knowledge  and  interest 
was  quite  exceptional.  But  the  hon. 
Member  had  made  a  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate selection,  for  he  (Mr.  Chrant  Duff) 
knew  that  the  water  communication  of 
Bengal  was  a  subject  on  which  the  mind 
of  Sir  Eichard  Temple  dwelt  a  great 
deal,  and  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  direct  the  very  special  attention  of 
persons  studying  that  part  of  India. 
Further,  was  the  hon.  Member  not  ex- 
pressing censure  on  the  present  Lieute- 
nant Governor  of  Bengal  when  he 
pointed  out  the  great  extravagance  in- 
volved in  the  relief  works  ?    All  relief 
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works  must  be  attended  with  a  certain 
amount  of  extravagance.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  must  be  so.  But  no  one 
could  read  the  Bepotrt  of  Sir  Eichard 
Temple  without  seeing  that  the  most 
minute  precautions  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  extravagance  and  abuse  in  the 
relief  works.  But  passing  from  particu- 
lars to  the  general  character  of  the  dis- 
cussion, he  (Mr.  Grant  Duff)  thought 
that  it  would  do  good — not  immediate 
good,  but  good  in  time  to  come.  When 
the  next  Iiidian  Famine  arose — emd  he 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  the  Under 
Secretary  that  they  might  fairly  expect 
many  years  to  pass  before  they  had  such 
another  Famine — he  did  hope  that  the 
persons  in  authority  in  connection  with 
India  would  be  more  trusted  when  they 
attempted  to  re-assure  people  than  they 
were  last  time.  This  discussion  would 
be  preserved  in  Han»ard,  and  would  be 
something  to  point  to  in  the  middle  of 
the  next  red-hot  fit  of  philanthropy.  It 
would  enable  the  persons  who  had  to 
deal  with  the  next  Famine  to  say— The 
hot  fit  is  on  now,  but  in  about  two  years' 
time  we  shall  have  the  cold  fit.  He  only 
wished  there  had  been  some  people  in 
January,  1874,  to  take  the  line  whidi  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tynemouth  had  taken 
to-night.  It  fell  to  his  (Mr.  Grant  DufPs) 
lot  at  that  time  to  have  to  make  a  speech 
in  which,  being  then  at  the  India  Office, 
and  having,  of  course,  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  before  him,  he  ventured  to  say 
that  the  authorities  in  India  and  at 
home  had  taken  every  conceivable  pre- 
caution. But  what  happened  ?  Why, 
for  doing  this,  he  was  treated  in  many 
quarters  as  a  person  possessed  by  such  a 
crazy  optimism  that  he  was  hardly  fit 
for  any  place  out  of  Bedlam.  But  if  the 
discussion  would  do  good,  it  would  be 
otherwise  with  the  Committee.  If  the 
Committee  were  granted,  he  believed  it 
would  be  likely  to  do  immitig^ted  harm. 
He  was  glad  the  noble  Lord  had  dealt 
firmly  with  the  proposal.  If  the  Com- 
mittee were  appointed,  it  could  only  ex- 
amine the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Kirkcaldy,  Lord  Northbrook,  and  a 
few  others,  whose  opinions  were  already 
well  known.  That  would  leave  matters 
where  they  were.  The  only  effectual 
further  step  they  could  take  would  be  to 
bring  home  a  ship-load  of  the  people 
engaged  in  the  work  of  Bengal ;  out  if 
they  did  that,  Bengal  being  under-offi- 
cered, they  would  throw  &e  ordinary 
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duties  entirely  out  of  gear,  and  great 
calamities  would  be  the  result.  He 
could  not  see ,  any  sort  of  advantage 
vhich  would  spring  from  the  proposal 
before  the  House,  and  he  should  vote 
against  it. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  149 ;  Noes 
46 :  Majority  103. 

Main  Question,  "That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

SUPPLY  —  BEVENUE    DEPABTMENTS 
Airo  AKMY  PURCHASE  COMMISSION 
(VOTES  ON  ACCOUNT). 
Supply — contidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  nun,  not  exceeding  £1,370,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  on  account,  for  or 
towards  defrajring  the  Charge  for  the  following 
Revenue  Departments  to  the  31st  day  of  March 
1877,  viz. : 

£ 

Customs 170,000 

Inland  Revenue  .  .  .  300,000 
Post  Office  ....  560,000 
Post  Office  Packet  Service  .  160,000 
Post  Office  Telegraphs  .        .    200,000 

£1,370,000." 


Captain  NOLAN  said,  he  would  move 
that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  Chair,  in 
order  to  enable  the  House  to  go  into  the 
Irish  business,  which  stood  upon  the 
Paper  for  that  evening.  He  had  to 
complain  that  several  Irish  Bills  had, 
night  after  night,  been  put  down  in  such 
a  position  that  they  could  not  be  taken 
until  an  hour  too  late  to  allow  of  their 
being  properly  discussed,  and  he  would 
express  a  hope  that  the  Government 
would  g^ve  some  pledge  that  Irish  Busi- 
ness would  not  be  placed  upon  the  Paper, 
unless  there  was  a  prospect  of  its  being 
brought  on  at  a  reasonable  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (Captei*  I^okm.) 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
that  he  had  more  than  once  attempted 
to  proceed  with  the  Cattle  Disease  ^Lre- 


land)  Bill  in  Committee,  but  he  had  been 
met  by  opposition  to  which  he  did  not 
care  to  apply  an  epithet  on  that  occasion. 
That  opposition  had  come  from  one  or 
two  of  the  Irish  Members — certainly  not 
from  anything  like  a  majority  of  tiiem. 
It  was  true  the  Bill  was  down  for  that 
evening,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bring  it  on;  but  he  had  to  remind  the 
hon.  and  g^allant  Member  that  it  had, 
the  last  time  it  appeared  on  the  Paper, 
been  postponed  at  his  own  request. 
They  would  postpone  the  Cattie  Disease 
Bill  to  that  day  week,  and  he  hoped 
to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  it 
could  be  brought  on  then.  As  for  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Crown 
(Ireland)  Bill,  and  the  Admiralty  Juris- 
diction (Ireland)  Bill,  which  were 
also  down  for  that  evening,  he  had 
only  to  say  that  they  were  brought  in 
shortly  before  the  Becess,  and  that  No- 
tice of  Opposition  to  them  was  g^ven 
even  before  they  were  printed.  However, 
the  Oovernment  would  do  their  best  to 

five  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
oth  those  measures.  For  his  own  part, 
he  had  invariably  consulted,  and  would 
continue  to  consult,  the  convenience  of 
Irish  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

Da.  WAED  said,  the  reason  why  op- 
position was  offered  to  proceeding  with 
the  Cattie  Disease  (Ireland)  BUI  and 
other  BUls  was  because  they  were  always 
taken  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
when  many  Irish  Members  were  absent, 
and  when  there  was  just  a  sufficient 
number  of  hon.  Members  on  the  Oovern- 
ment benches  to  form  a  majority.  That 
practice  was  at  the  root  of  a  great  deal 
of  the  dissatisfaction  which  was  felt  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Public 
Business  by  Irish  Members. 

Mb.  butt  urged  that,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, BUls  should  be  put  down  for  an 
evening  when  there  was  some  probability 
of  their  coming  on,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  give  whatever  assistance 
he  could  with  that  object  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  whose  courtesy  to  the  Irish 
Members  he  gladly  acknowledged. 

The  SOLIOITOR  GENeSaL  foe 
LRELAND  (Mr.  Plunket)  promised  to 
do  what  he  could  to  have  Irish  Bills 
brought  on  at  a  convenient  time. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
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(2.)  £100,000,  on  account,  for  the 
Army  Purchase  Commission. 

Geneeal  Sm  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  had  to  complain  of  the  obscure 
and  very  unsatisfactory  manner  in  which 
the  Estimate  for  that  part  of  the  public 
expenditure  needed  for  the  purchase  of 
Army  ofl&cers'  commissionB  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  The  information 
afforded  was  of  the  most  meagre  cha- 
racter, and  the  audited  accounts  of  the 
actual  outlay  were  even  more  unsatis- 
factory. The  House  of  Commons  had  a 
fair  right  to  complain  that  the  Estimates, 
and  ^ove  all  the  audited  Expendi- 
ture, failed  to  give  information  as  to 
the  number  of  officers  of  the  several 
grades,  and  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  Service,  whose  commissions  had 
been  bought  up.  'If  it  were  not  for  the 
thoroughly  reliable  characters  of  the 
distinguished  officers  on  the  Army  Pur- 
chase Commission,  the  greatest  abuses 
might  be  perpetrated,  under  the  cover 
of  the  obscure  and  unsatisfactory  manner 
in-  which  the  Estimates  were  made  out, 
and  especially  in  the  vague  way  the 
accounts  were  rendered.  Besides,  the 
House  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
fullest  details  shtfuld  be  given  as  to  the 
result  of  their  great  measure  to  spend 
many  millions  in  buying  back  the  Army' 
from  the  officers. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  the  Estimate 
was  presented  in  the  form  which  had 
been  in  use  for  some  time,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  made  when  the 
Purchase  system  was  abolished ;  but  he 
should  be  glad  if  any  improvement  could 
be  effected  in  its  form,  and  he  would 
consider  with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  order  to 
see  whether  that  could  be  done. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

'  House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Mon- 
day  next ;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon 
Monday  next. 

MEECHANT  SHIPPINa  BILL. -[Bill  49.] 
{Sir  Charlet  Addtrley,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope.) 
COMMITTEE.     [Progress  21th  April."] 
BiU  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Clause  18(Marking  of  load-line). 
SiE  HENRY  JAMES  said,  with  re- 
ference to  an  Amendment- standing  on 


the  Paper  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll),  that  the 
BUI  was  not  generally  expected  to  he 
proceeded  with  that  evening,  and  he  waa 
quite  sure  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  purely  unintentional.  As,  how- 
ever, there  were  other  points  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  Report,  the  question  in 
which  the  hon.  Member  was  interested 
might  be  discussed  then. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  19  (Penalty  for  offences  in  re- 
lation to  marks  on  ships). 

Mb.  GRIEVE  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  11,  line  6,  after  "  ship," 
to  insert  "  wilfully." 

SiE  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  op- 
posed the  Amendment,  believing  it  to 
be  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
penalty  attached  to  neglect,  even  though 
it  might  not  be  deliberate  and  wilful. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Me.  E.  JENKINS  (for  Mr.  Pumsoll) 
moved,  as  an  Amendment,  in  page  11  < 
line  8,  after  "marked,"  to  insert  "or 
who  tdlows  the  ship  to  be'  so  loaded  as 
to  submerge  the  centre  of  the  disc." 

SiE  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  op- 
posed the  Amendment.  He  was  in- 
clined at  first  to  treat  the  submerging 
of  the  disc  aa  a  criminal  proceeding; 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  clause  as  it  stood.  The  clause 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  by  which 
the  shipowner,  who  himself  fi^ed  the 
disc,  imdertook  that  his  maximum  load- 
ing should  not  exceed  its  centre,  and,  if 
it  did,  he  would  be  liable  to  a  civil  ac- 
tion, or  a  prosecution  for  misdemeanour, 
besides  vitiating  his  insurance. 

Me.  MORGAN  LLOYD  asked  if  a 
ship's  orew  were  drowned,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  breach  of  contract,  who 
was  to  bring  the  action  ?  If  not  drowned 
but  wrecked,  they  would  have  to  remain 
on  shore,  and  lose  time  and  money  in 
prosecuting  their  claims,  so  that  even  if 
they  succeeded  they  would  but  g^ain  a 
loss.  The  Amendment  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  what  the  Go- 
vernment declared  to  be  their  one  ob- 
ject, and  they  would  neither  act  honestly 
nor  fairly  if  they  did  not  accept  it.  The 
fact  was,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  know  his  own  mind  upon  the 
question  of  load  line,  and  hence  all 
these  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the 
question. 
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Mb.  mac  IVEB  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. It  was  not  possible,  except  in 
the  cahnest  water,  to  tell  within  several 
inches  how  a  vessel  was  actually  laden. 

Mb.  SAMUUA  opposed  it.  The  clause 
was  much  more  stringent  and  severe 
than  Clause  18,  and  imposed  a  penalty 
of  £100  for  breach  of  contract.  The 
Board  of  Trade  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  enforcing  that  penalty. 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  did  not  see 
any  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  the 
words.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
understand  how  an  action  could  be 
brought  for  breach  of  contract,  because 
in  Clause  18  there  was  no  absolute  con- 
tract between  the  shipowner  and  the 

fiOftlUOIl 

Sib  CHAET.es  ADDEELEY  pointed 
out  this  section  in  Clause  18 — "The 
master  of  the  ship  shall  also  enter  a  copy 
of  this  statement  in  the  agreement  with 
his  crew."  That,  he  suspected,  would 
make  it  part  of  the  contract.  Criminal 
proceedings  could  also  be  taken  for  tend- 
ing a  ship  to  sea  in  a  dangerous  state, 
and  the  owner  stated  that  the  mark 
showed  the  maximum  point  to  which 
the  ship  would  be  laden ;  therefore,  if 
the  mark  was  submerged,  the  ship  would 
be  acknowledged  over-loaded. 

Sir  HENET  JAMES  observed,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  damages 
for  anticipated  danger.  A  load  line 
was  asked  for  to  prevent  a  ship  being 
sunk  too  deeply  in  the  water ;  but  be 
contended  that  if  a  penalty  were  not 
inflicted  for  putting  the  load  line  under 
water  there  would  De  very  little  use  in 
having  a  load  line  at  all,  and  that  the 
shipowner  would  escape  punishment  un- 
less the  ship  were  lost.  If  the  Amend- 
ment were  not  accepted  it  would  be 
better  to  erpunge  the  clause  altogether. 

The  ATTOENET  GENEEAL  thought 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taun- 
ton did  not  quite  appreciate  the  force  of 
the  clause  as  it  stood  without  a  penalty. 
He  (the  Attorney  General)  maintained 
that  even  without  a  penalty  the  clause 
would  be  effective.  Under  the  18th 
clause  the  shipowner  was  required  to 
put  a  load  line  on  his  ship  at  the  maxi- 
mum point  to  which  he  intended  to  load 
his  ship.  If  he  loaded  the  ship  beyond 
that  pomt  he  would  break  the  contract 
into  which  he  had  entered  with  the 
sailors.  If  no  damage  thereby  ensued 
to  a  seaman  he  oould  ndt  recover  more 
than  nominal  damages,  but  he  would 


have  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  to  proceed 
to  sea,  and  the  owner  would  be  unable 
to  compel  him.  Even  if  the  vessel  went 
to  sea,  and  an  accident  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  her  being  overloaded,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  leadline  having  been 
submerged  would  be  most  cogent  evi- 
dence of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
owner.  There  would  be  one  great  ad- 
vantage which  they  would  have,  and 
which  it  was  intended  they  should  have. 
If  a  seaman  was  drowned  his  family 
might  sue  the  owner  for  compensation 
for  loss  of  his  life,  and  if  the  sub- 
merging of  the  load  line  made  the  ship 
unseaworthy,  the  owner  would  further 
expose  himself  to  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter. 

Me.  EATHBONE  apprehended  that 
the  shipowners  would  not  in  the  least 
object  to  the  insertion  of  the  Amend- 
ment. The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  had  well  pointed  out  the  conse- 
quences to  the  owner  of  submerging  his 
load  line ;  and  besides  that,  in  the  event 
of  loss,  he  (Mr.  Eathbone)  wondered 
what  sort  of  a  chance  he  would  stand  of 
recovering  his  insurance  from  the  under- 
writers.   

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELET  said, 
that  if  hon.  Members  generally  in  the 
shipping  interest  were  in  favour  of  the 
Amendment,  he  would  not  further  con- 
tend against  it. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  thought 
there  was  every  reason  for  the  Amend- 
ment. If  the  Government  wanted  the 
load  line  to  be  respected  at  all  it  would 
be  necessary  to  inflict  some  definite 
punishment  upon  any  man  who  sub- 
me^ed  his  ship  below  his  own  voluntary 
load  line,  whether  it  was  attended  with 
any  loss  of  life  or  not. 

Me.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS,  as  a 
lawyer,  objected  to  the  Amendment  as 
it  would  render  it  impossible  for  the 
Judges  to  interpret  the  Act.  It  was 
qtiite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  if  an 
owner  loaded  his  ship  to  a  deeper  line 
than  he  had  marked  on  his  ship  he 
either  vitiated  his  assurance  or  violated 
any  contract,  or  committed  a  misde- 
meanour. The  1 8th  clause  defined  what 
were  to  be  the  offences  under  the  Act, 
and  this  clause  defined  the  penalties 
with  which  they  were  to  be  visited.  A 
change  of  intention  was  not  an  offence 
tinder  the  18th,  and  therefore  it  did  not 
oome  within  the  scope  of  the  19th  clause, 
which  merely  dealt  with  penalties. 
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Ms.  T.  E.  BliflTH  admired  the  legal 
subtleties  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  Denbigh  Boroughs;  but 
thought  the  Committee  should  be  guided 
not  so  muoh  by  law  as  by  oommon 
sense.  They  had,  after  muoh  de- 
bating, come  to  the  point  that  a  load 
line  should  be  marked  on  the  side  by 
the  shipowner,  and  it  would  be  the 
height  of  absurdity  not  to  in£ict  a  penalty 
if  that  load  line  were  submerged.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  said 
that  a  sailor  on  going  on  board,  if  he 
saw  the  load  line  submerged,  could  re- 
fuse to  sail;  but  gentlemen  connected 
with  shipping  knew  that  generally  when 
sailors  went  aboard  they  were  incapable 
of  knowing  whether  the  ship  was  over- 
loaded or  not — to  use  a  nautical  phrase 
they  could  not  see  a  hole  in  a  grate.  If 
they  wanted  to  protect  the  seaman,  there 
must  be  a  penalty  for  submerg^g  the 
load  line,  otherwise  the  loadUne  was 
altogether  a  delusion. 

Mb.  W.  S.  stanhope  considered 
that  under  the  Amendment  a  shipowner 
would  be  liable  to  a  penalty  if  the  load- 
line  were  submerged  in  fresh  water. 

Mb.  GOUELEY  considered  a  ship- 
owner would  have  a  perfect  right  to 
overload  in  fresh  water,  inasmuch  as 
when  the  vessel  got  into  salt  water  she 
would  rise  three  or  four  inches,  which 
would  be  80  much  an  addition  to  the 
freeboard. 

LoED  ESLINGTON  said,  that  the 
discussion  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  waste 
of  time.  The  Government  had  accepted 
the  Amendment,  and  they  had,  in  his 
opinion,  acted  rightly  in  so  doing.  It 
would  be  an  absurdity  to  establish  a 
load  line  if  it  were  not  made  a  line  for 
ensuring  safety. 

Amendment  amendedhj  inserting  after 
the  word  "submerge,"  the  words  "in 
sea  water,"  and  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Invettigatione  into  Shipping  Catualtiet. 

Clause  20  (Appointment,  duties,  and 
powers  of  wreck  commissioners  for  in- 
vestigating shipping  casualties),  amended, 
and  agreed  to. 

Clause  21  (Assessors  and  rules  of  pro- 
cedure on  formal  investigations  into  ship- 
ping casualties). 

Mb.  EATHBONE  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  the  insertion  of  the  words — 


"When  an  invstti^alion  may  inTolTe  t]ie 
canoellation  or  Bnspeiision  of  tilie  oettifictte  A 
the  master  or  mate,  one  of  the  amaasors  shall,  if 
practicahle,  be  a  person  having  experienci  in 
the  merchaiit  service." 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  imertei. 

Mb.  WILSON  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  12,  line  16,  at  end,  add— 

"And  in  the  absence  of  any  sach  charge  no 
master  or  officer  shall  be  required  to  give  up 
his  certificate." 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  worda 
"and  in  the  absence  of  any  such  charge  no 
master  or  officer  shall  be  required  to  give  np 
his  certificate." — {Mr.  Wilmn.) 

TheATTOENEY  GENERAL  thought 
the  Amendment  very  undesirable,  as  a 
master  or  officer  might  have  shown  him- 
self thoroughly  incompetent,  emd  yet  he 
would  be  able,  under  the  Amendment, 
to  take  his  services  elsewhere. 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said, 
that  no  master  or  ofi&cer  was  required  at 
present  to  give  up  his  certificate  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  charge  against  him. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  added.'' 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  66; 
Noes  147:  Majority  81. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  22  (Power  for  wreck  commis- 
sioner to  institute  examination  with  re- 
spect to  ships  in  distress  under  17  &  18 
Vict.  c.  104.  8.  448),  agreed  to. 

Clause  23  (Power  to  hold  inquiries  or 
formal  investigations  as  to  stranded  and 
missing  ships). 

Mb.  MUEPHY  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  12,  line  25,  to  leave  out 
"  stranded  or,"  and  insert  "  materially." 

Sm  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  objected 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  inquiry  being 
to  Eiscertain  how  the  master  ran  tiie  ship 
aground,  and  not  whether  she  was 
"  materially  "  damaged  or  not.  It  was 
equally  important  to  ascertain  how  s 
ship  was  mismanaged  and  stranded, 
whether  she  was  lucky  enough  to  get 
afloat  again,  only  slightly  injured 
not. 

Amendment  n^atived. 
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Me.  grieve  proposed  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  12,  line  25,  to  insert  the 
word  " seriously  "  after  "stranded  or." 

Amendment  negatived. 
Clause  agr»ed  to. 

Training  Shipt. 

Olanse  24  (Contribution  fitim  Mer- 
cantile Marine  Fund  to  training  ships). 

Me.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  said,  he 
would  move  that  the  Chairman  should 
report  Progress.  They  had  now  made 
considerable  progress,  and  it  was  almost 
half-past  12  o'clock. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr.  Wat- 
kin  Williams.) 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  ap- 
pealed to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
not  to  press  his  Motion. 

Me.  T.  E.  SMITH  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Chairman  ought  to  report  Pro- 
gress. The  Bill  was  a  most  important 
one,  and  the  clause  now  proposed  re- 
quired serious  consideration,  and  there 
were  many  hon.  Members  who  were 
desirous  to  express  their  ophiions  upon 
it. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Honse  returned. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

ADMIRALTY  JTJIUSDICTION  (lEELAND) 

BILL.— [Bill  121.] 

(Mr.  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  Sir  Michael 

Siekt-JStaeh.) 

SBOOIXD   EXAsnro. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

The  SOLICITOE  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Pltinzet),  in  moving 
that  the  BiU  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  said,  that  it  had  for  its  object  the 
extension  in  certain  respects  of  the  juris- 
diction conferred  on  wie  Recorders  of 
Belfast,  Limerick,  and  Cork,  in  Ad- 
miralty cases  by  the  Admiralty  Act  of 
1867.  He  hoped  the  House  would  con- 
sent to  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  the  second 
time." — {Mr.  SoUeitor  Oontral  for  Ire- 
land.) 


De.  ward  said,  he  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  the  Bill,  b^it  he 
hoped  the  Chovemment  would  confer  the 
same  powers  on  Galway  as  it  had  con- 
ferred upon  Cork  and  Belfast,  by  vesting 
the  Re<K)rder  with  similar  powers  to 
those  which  had  been  conferred  on  the 
Recorders  of  the  towns  he  had  named. 

Me.  murphy  expressed  himself 
satisfied  with  the  main  principles  of  the 
Bill,  and  thanked  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (the  Solicitor  Gteneral  for  Ire- 
land) for  its  introduction,  particularly 
on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Cork,  which  he 
(Mr.  Murphy)  represented,  and  for  thus 
carrying  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  him.  There 
were  some  important  matters  of  detail, 
however,  which  he  (Mr.  Murphy)  re- 
served to  himself  the  right  of  dealing 
with  in  Committee,  and  which  he  would 
embody  in  Amendments  to  be  then 
brought  up. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thurtday  next. 

INTOXICATING  LIQtJOBS   (LICENSING 

LAW  AMENDMENT)  (No.  2)  BILL. 

{Sir  Sareourt  Johiutone,  Mr,  Birlty,  Sir  John 

Kermatomf,  Mr.  Peate.) 

[bill   116.]         SECOND     EEADma. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

SiE  HAECOURT  JOHNSTONE,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said,  its  object  was  to  re- 
strict, and  in  a  certain  degree  prohibit, 
the  granting  of  licences  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  for  consumption  off 
the  premises.  The  provisions  of  the 
measure  were  simple.  In  the  first  place, 
he  proposed  to  confine  the  operation  of 
the  Bill  to  England,  and  it  did  not  in 
any  manner  apply  to  or  afiect  premises 
licensed  by  a  justice  authorizing  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  where  the 
licence  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  and  kept  in  foroe 
continuously  by  renewal  with  or  without 
transfer.  The  2nd  clause  contemplated 
an  amendment  of  the  8th  section  of 
32  &  33  Yict.  by  placing  the  refusal  of 
licences  authorizing  the  retail  sale  of 
beer,  cider,  or  wine,  not  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
licensing  magistrates,  and  repealed  so 
much  of  the  section  as  limited  that  dis- 
cretion.   It  further  amended  by  repeal 
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the  major  portion  of  the  68tli  section  of 
the  Licensing  Act  of  1872  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  grant  of  farther  spirit  licences 
to  grocers  and  other  persons  of  that  de- 
scription. The  important  Betum  which, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain,  showing  as  it  did 
the  opinion  of  the  magistrates  of  quarter 
sessions  and  of  chief  constables  in  manj 
of  the  principal  districts  of  the  country 
on  the  wide-spreading  evils  arising  out 
of  the  sale  of  spirits  under  grocers' 
licences,  more  especially  in  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  demonstrated 
the  necessity  for  adopting  the  course  re- 
commended by  the  Bill  he  then  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  House. 
He  was  sorry  time  would  not  allow  him 
to  place  the  figures  before  hon.  Members, 
but  hoped  on  a  future  occasion  he  might 
be  more  fortunately  situated  in  that  re- 
spect. Those  magistrates  and  officials 
were  unanimous  that,  as  &r  as  possible, 
the  sale  of  spirits  in  those  shops  should 
be  discontinued,  and  that  was  the  very 
best  testimony  that  could  be  adduced  in 
favour  of  his  proposal.  It  might  be 
urged  that  the  class  of  places  to  which 
the  Bill  made  special  reference  afforded 
opportunities  for  obtaining  spirits  that 
were  of  convenience  to  the  public ;  but 
if  there  were  advantages  of  that  nature, 
•  they  were  outweighed  by  the  disadvan- 
tages. There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
drunkenness  was  very  much  on  the  in- 
crease— a  fact  that  was  admitted  by 
the  right  hon.  Q«ntlemanthe  Chancellor 
of  ihe  Exchequer  in  his  Budget  Speech 
when  he  alluded  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  Bevenue  derived  &om  the  sale  of 
spirits.  If  the  Bill  were  a  dangerous 
BUI,  interfering  with  vested  interests, 
he  should  have  hesitated  to  propose  it ; 
but  it  did  not  apply  to  premises  ficensed 
at  the  present  moment.  It  merely  placed 
a  certain  limit  on  the  discretion  of  magis- 
trates. He  had  not  ventured  to  initiate 
legislation  deterring  magistrates  from 
granting  facilities  for  the  sale  of  beer 
and  wine.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might 
have  been  met  with  the  opposition  of 
that  powerful,  wealthy  class,  ike  brewers; 
but  he  did  not  hold  that  the  sale  of  beer 
and  wine  was  by  any  means  so  detri- 
mental as  the  unlimited  sale  of  spirits. 
It  was  not,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
the  grocers  alone  who  obtained  those 
licences,  but  frequently  butchers,  shoe- 
makers, and  other  descriptions  of  shop- 

Sir  Hareovrt  Johnttone 


keepers  were  aocnstomed  to  apply  for 
and  did  obtain  them.    It  could  not  be 
contended  that  no  practical  control  on 
their  part  should  not  exist  with  regard 
to  licences  of  this  description.    It  was 
the  universal  opinion  of  me  deigy  that 
it  would  be  far  wiser  to  diminish  the 
facilities  for  the  sale  of  drink  than  to 
g^ve  an  opportunity  for  their  increase. 
He  trusted  ^e  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  would    not  oflfer  any 
opposition  to  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bifi  which  was  calctilatedto  promote  the 
cause    of  law  and   order  by  prevent- 
ing the  multiplication  of  facilities  that 
brought  about  such  disastrous  results, 
and  he  earnestly  appealed  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  Conservative  side  of  the 
House  to  assist  him  in  carrying  the 
measure.  He  begged  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bui. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Harecurt  Johnstone.) 

Mb.  D.  ONSLOW,  in  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate,  said,  he 
objected  to  the  second  reading  at  that 
late  hour.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  he  had  many  figures  to  produce  in 
support  of  his  proposal,  and,  holding 
them  in  iiis  hand,  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  at  some  future  time  he  might  be 
able  to  bring  them  before  the  House. 
But  he  (Mr.  Onslow)  thought  they  had 
had  quite  enough,  at  all  events  for  the 
present,  of  this  liquor  legislation,  and 
he  set  his  face  against  it.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  agree  with  him,  and 
support  his  proposed  that  the  debate  be 
adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr.  Otulow.) 

Mb.  W.  S.  STANHOPE  said,  thatpw- 
haps  it  might  be  as  well  to  adjourn  the  de- 
bate, but  he  could  fuUy  confirm  the  hon. 
Baronet's  satement  respecting  the  evils 
which  resulted  from  the  facilities  afforded 
by  grocers'  licences,  and  he  wished  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  West  Eiding  of  York- 
shire at  their  quarter  sessions  had 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  on 
the  subject  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
Home  Secretary.  He  did  not  know 
that  they  had  sufficient  information  as 
to  the  power  of  the  magistrates  to  pre- 
vent abuses  arising  by  the  granting  of 
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these  licences,  and  it  was  very  desirable 
that  some  measure  should  he  taken  by  the 
Government  on  the  subject.  There  had 
been  verj  little  legislation  on  this  part  of 
the  subj  ect  during  the  present  Parliament ; 
and  before  they  added  to  the  number  of 
shops  opened  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  they  ought  to  have  better  infor- 
mation as  to  what  was  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  opening  a  number  of  small  shops 
for  the  purpose,  over  which  the  magis- 
trates and  me  police  could  not  possibly 
exercise  any  effectual  control. 

Mb.  EATHBONE  said,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.'Genfleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tiLry  would  not  assent  to  anything  that 
would  add  to  the  present  monopoly  m  the 
Bttle  of  intoxicatingliquors  without  further 
inquiry.  They  had  not  any  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject;  they  all  knew  that 
there  was  a  class  of  tradesmen  who  had  a 
very  large  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
that  monopoly.  But  there  were  certain 
facts  to  which  it  was  desirable  to  call  atten- 
tion. In  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  some 
years  ago,  the  system  of  what  was  called 
free  trEide  was  introduced,  or,  in  other 
words,  open  shops  for  the  sale  of  drink. 
That  system  lasted  for  three  years,  and 
there  was  a  general  belief  that  the  in- 
to'ease  of  public- houses  had  led  to  a  great 
increase  of  drunkenness,  and  curiously 
enough  the  large  body  of  magistrates  in 
the  borough  were  not  alive  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  such  increase.  In- 
quiries had,  however,  been  made  two 
years  later,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
show  that  the  amount  of  drunkenness 
had  actually  been  less  in  proportion  to 
population  than  previous  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  open  licensing  system.  That 
showed  that  there  was  no  relation  be- 
tween the  amount  of  drunkenness  and 
the  number  of  open  houses  for  the  sale 
of  drink.  The  county  magistrates  in 
the  neighbouring  district  of  Prescot  and 
Much  Woolton,  who  were  not  so  sub- 
ject to  be  influenced  by  the  popular 
opinion  of  the  day,  maintained  their 
ground,  and  until  this  day  the  open  sys- 
tem was  carried  on  in  mat  district  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  magis- 
trates and  police.  At  the  same  lune 
he  admitted  that,  though  his  own 
opinion  was  very  decided  upon  the 
point,  he  thought  the  House  was  not 
in  possession  of  sufficiently  reliable  infer-- 
mation  to  warrant  further  legislation  at 
present,  and  he  would  suggest  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  a  Select  Com- 

yOL.  CCXXVin.    [thied  series.] 


mittee  should  be  appointed  to  collect  and 
carefully  sift  the  evidence  before  they 
proceeded  to  legislate  further.  He  was 
most  anxious  that  they  should  not  in- 
crease the  existing  monopoly,  which  was 
already  too  strong. 

Mb.  DALRTMPLE  said,  he  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  (Mr.  Bathbone)  that  they  were 
not  in  possession  of  sufficient  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  to  warrant  further 
legislation;  but  certainly  the  statement 
that  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
public-houses  drinking  had  decreased, 
would  require  confirmation  before  it 
could  be  believed.  He  (Mr.  Daliymple) 
was  interested  in  the  present^  Bill  as  it 
contained  provisions  similar  to  one  which 
had  been  introduced  in  reference  to 
Scotland.  When  a  Bill  of  moderate 
character  was  brought  forward  it  might 
fairly  be  asked  that  it  should  receive 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  it  ought 
to  be  observed  that  the  present  proposal 
avoided  the  objectionable  characteristics 
of  the  Permissive  Bill,  which  was  di- 
rected against  even  a  moderate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
the  last  Act  had  been  in  operation  but  a 
very  short  time.  It  had  not  been  proved 
that  for  its  purposes  it  had  failed.  With 
respect  to  the  present  Bill,  it  would  be 
recollected  that  great  objections  had 
been  made  to  the  grocers'  licences,  and 
it  was  alleged  that  great  evils  had  arisen 
from  their  existence.  The  BUI  would, 
if  agreed  to,  increase  that  evil.  He  could 
see  no  reason  why  the  settlement  come 
to  two  years  ago  should  be  disturbed, 
and  he  thought  that,  of  all  persons,  the 
licensed  victuallers  had  the  least  reason 
to  complain  of  it.  On  the  whole,  it  had 
worked  well,  and  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
would  discourage  the  attempt  to  re-open 
it  thus  early. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
the  question  raised  by  the  Bill  was  a 
large  one,  but  the  immediate  question 
before  them  was,  whether  they  could 
entertain  the  subject  at  that  late  hour  of 
the  morning,  and  he  was  strongly  hi 
opinion  that  they  could  not.  He  gathered 
that  from  the  speeches  made  on  the  Bill 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  First, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced  the 
Bill  said  he  had  information  to  nve  to 
the  House  on  the  subject,  if  the  House 
was  inclined  to  listen  to  him;  but  he 
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himself  admitted  that  the  hour  waa  too 
late.  Then  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool (Mr.  Bathbone)  said  he  had  facts 
and  figures  to  lay  before  them.  He  had 
shown  them  to  him  (Mr.  Gross)  and  had 
also  given  him  the  reasons  that  had  in- 
duced him  to  come  to  the  conclusions  he 
had.  He  (Mr.  Gross)  could  answer  for 
it  that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  them, 
and  that  those  facts  and  figures  ought  to 
he  laid  before  the  House ;  yet  when  the 
hon.  Member  proposed  to  do  so,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  voice  of  the  House.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  Bill  was  in  the 
measureof  hishon.  Golleague  who  sat  near 
him  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson) ;  and 
it  would  have  passed  into  la^  had  it  not 
been  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich.  The  Bill  was  a 
short  and  attractive  one;  but  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  after  it  had  passed  its 
second  reading,  it  would  come  on  the 
Paper  with  Amendments  as  thickly  as 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  had  done, 
and  no  point  would  be  left  untouched 
that  was  gone  into  two  years  ago.  He 
was  bound  to  say,  however,  that  many 
addresses  on  the  subject  had  been  for- 
warded to  him  at  the  Home  Office  that 
were  well  worthy  of  consideration ;  but 
if  the  BUI  was  gone  on  with,  it  should  be 
at  an  hour  when  there  would  be  ample 
time  for  discussing  its  merits. 

Sib  HAECOUET  JOHNSTONE 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  was,  of  all  Members 
of  that  House,  the  one  best  able  to  give 
information  on  the  subject.  He  was,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  a  position  to  afford  the 
House  the  information  which  it  needed, 
and  he  was  rather  surprised  at  his  plead- 
ing insufficiency  of  information.  Memo- 
rials had  come  in  to  him  from  all  parts 
of  England,  and  these  were  the  very 
bases  of  the  case  he  had  to  submit  to  the 
House.  He  could  not  put  it  on  any 
stronger  grounds  than  that  of  the  re- 
monstrances which  had  emanated  from 
the  ju&tices  of  the  districts  chiefly  affected 
by  the  present  state  of  the  law ;  and  if 
there  were  any  desire  to  check  that  traf- 
fic, he  could  not  conceive  why  it  should 
not  be  the  wish  of  the  House  that  the 
Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time.  He 
hoped  that  if  the  Bill  were  not  dealt  wiih 
now,  a  further  day  would  be  given  for 
its  consideration,  for  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  very  much  regret,  at  the 
end  of  the  Session,  that  some  measure 
had  not  been  passed  to  restrict  it, 

Jtr,  At$heton  Crou 


Mb.  ASSHETON  GROSS  said,  h< 
was  afraid  he  could  not  give  any  assoi- 
ance  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
Government  would  give  him  a  day  for 
the  purpose  ;  but  he  could  promise  that 
when  it  did  come  forward,  he  should  be 
willing  to  give  the  House  such  informa- 
tion as  he  possessed,  and  to  discuss  the 
memorials  he  had,  received  if  time  ad- 
mitted of  going  fully  into  the  subject 

Question  put.  The  House  divided: 
Ayes  73 ;  Noes  40 :  Majority  38. 

Debate  aJ^owned  till  lYiday  next. 

Houie  adjourned  at  a  Qnaita 

after  One  o'docktQl 

Monday  next 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Monday,  IH  May,  1876. 


MINTJTES.]— Public  Bii.l»— ^tr>* 

tTnion  of  Ben^ces  *  (64). 
Stoond  JSeadinf  —  Inns  of  Court  (47) ;  G«iwtil 

School  of  Law  (48). 
Committee — Irish  Peerage  (32-66). 

INNS  OF  CX)UET  BILL— (No.  47). 

GENBEAIi  SCHOOL  OF  LAW   BILL- 

(No.  48). 

{Tht  Lord  S*liom$.) 

SEOONS  BBABIirO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing of  the  Inns  of  Court  Bill  read. 

Lord  SELBOENE,  in  moving  that 
the  Inns  of  Gourt  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said,  it  was  not  necessaiy 
that  he  should  make  any  lengthened 
observations  in  respect  to  it,  aa  it  was  in 
exact  agreement  with  the  Bill  which  last 
Session  received  the  sanction  of  their 
Lordships'  House.  The  General  School 
of  Law  Bill,  which  stood  next  on  the 
Paper,  was  not  the  same  as  the  Bill  with 
a  similar  title  which  was  before  their 
Lordships  last  Session.  The  latter  mea- 
sure was  read  a  second  time ;  bat,  owinff 
to  objections  taken  to  it  by  his  noble  ana 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack,  it  was 
not  carried  to  the  further  stages.  To 
meet  his  noble  and  learned  Friend's  ob- 
jections, he  had  confined  the  General 
School  of  I^aw  Bill  now  on  the  Paper  w 
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fiu  as  related  to  the  organization  and 
objects  of  the  proposed  Bohool  of  Law 
under  the  Bill  itself,  to  making  jpro- 
vision — as  was  done  in  the  London  Uni- 
versity— for  the  examination  of  students. 
The  school  was  to  be  an  examining,  but 
not  a  teaching,  body:  though  he  had 
introduced  clauses,  enabling  it  to  accept 
trusts,  and  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  for  any  purposes  connected 
with  legal  education. 

Movfd,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*." 
— (2%#  lord  SMonu.) 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  said,  the 
object  of  the  Inns  of  Court  Bill  had  his 
fuU  concurrence.  He  did  not  know  how 
far  the  Bill  would  meet  the  views  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  themselves ;  but  he  had 
had  several  communications  with  them 
on  the  subject  with  which  the  Bill  dealt, 
and  he  believed  they  were  very  ready  to 
consider  any  such  measure.  With  refe- 
rence to  the  second  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend's  Bills — the  School  of 
Law  Bill — he  continued  to  be  of  opinion 
that  the  establishment  by  Parliament  of 
a  School  for  teaching  Law  would  be  open 
to  serious  objection.  If  any  such  school 
succeeded  it  could  only  do  so  by  dimi- 
nishing the  influence  and  the  action  6{ 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  this,  in  his  opi- 
nion, would  not  be  desirable.  Ke  would 
suggest  whether  even  the  title  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend's  second  Bill, 
"General  School  of  Law  Bill,"  would 
not  give  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  misappre- 
hension by  conveying  the  idea  of  a  teach- 
ing body.  Moreover,  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  sufficient  funds  would  be  forth- 
coming to  carry  out  the  proposal.  A^ain, 
the  machinery  of  the  Examining  Body 
was,  in  his  opinion,  too  cumbrous.  He 
thought  an  examining  body  similar  to 
the  Examining  Body  in  the  Medical  pro- 
fession would  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  case.  However,  that  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  Bill  were  matter  for  conside- 
ration in  another  stage ;  and  as  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  said  that  he 
intended  the  school  to  be  only  an  exa- 
mining body,  he  would  not  oppose  the 
second  reading. 

Motion  agrttdto;  Bill  read  2' accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  the  \bth 
intient. 


Then — 

GEir£BAi<  School  of  Law  Bill  read  2' 
and  eommitted  to  the  same  Committee. 


misn  PEEBAaE  bill-^o.  ss.) 

(?%«  Zord  Inehiqmn.) 
OOMMITTEB. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
order.) 

C^use  1  (Acts  relating  to  creating 
Peers  of  Ireland  repealed)  agreed  to,  with 
Amendments. 

Clause  2  (Increase  of  number  of  Be- 
presentative  Peers  to  32). 

Lord  INCHIQUIN  rose  to  move  on 
Amendment,  in  line  20,  to  leave  out 
"  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death,"  and 
insert  "  for  supplying  vacancies ; "  and, 
after  line  21,  insert,  "  At  such  elec- 
tion no  Peer  shall  vote  for  more  than 
three  Peers."  The  noble  Lord  said,  it 
was  clear  that  the  mere  proposition  to 
add  four  to  the  Kepresentative  Peers  of 
Ireland,  without  some  qualification,  would 
result  simply  in  adding  so  many  addi- 
tional votes  to  the  Conservative  side; 
and  it  was  equally  clear  that  if  the 
other  side  were  represented  by  means  of 
the  minority  vote,  there  must  be  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  representa- 
tives. Now,  as  to  his  proposition  for  the 
addition  of  four  Peers,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  its  justice.  There  was  in 
Ireland  a  body  of  men — small,  no  doubt, 
in  number,  but  important  &om  position 
— who  were  practically,  by  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  debarred  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  legislation  of  the  country. 
This  was  a  just  g^evancs,  and  he  thought 
that  any  proposition  that  might  remedy 
it  should  have  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  moving  tixia  addition  to  the 
number  of  Representative  Peers,  he 
would  direct  attention  to  the  means  by 
which  he  proposed  that  the  minority 
should  be  represented.  In  the  first  place 
he  proposed,  by  his  Amendment,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  first  election  of  these  four 
Peers,  no  Peer  should  vote  for  more  than 
three  Peers.  Then,  he  had  given  Notice 
of  an  Amendment  to  Clause  3,  by  which 
it  was  provided  that  thereafter  no  va- 
cancy arising  among  the  Bepresentative 
Peers  should  be  fiUed  up  until  there 
were  three  such  vacancies,  and  that  at 
the  election  for  that  purpose  no  Peer 
should  vote  for  more  than  two  Peers.  It 
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seemed  that  about  one  vacancy  ooourred 
a-year,  and  the  consequence  would  be 
that  it  would  be  at  least  six  years  before 
the  Liberal  minority  obtained  two  seats, 
and  some  30  before  they  obtained  a  pro- 
portionate representation.  As  to  ^e 
'four  additional  seats  he  asked  for,  he 
maintained  they  were  not  an  addition  to, 
but  a  restoration  of,  the  number  to 
which  Ireland  was  entitled.  At  the 
Union  28  Temporal  and  four  Spiritual 
Peers  were  given  to  Ireland.  The  four 
Spiritual  seats  had  been  taken  away  by 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church ; 
and,  therefore,  the  addition  of  the  four 
Temporal  Representatives  would  merely 
restore  the  representation  of  the  Irish 
Peerage  in  that  House  to  the  position  to 
which  it  was  entitled.  He  might  remark 
that  at  the  Union  the  number  woposed 
was  objected  to  by  the  Irish  Peers  as 
insufficient,  on  the  ground  that  if  the 
proportion  given  to  the  Scotch  Peerage 
at  the  Union  with  Scotland  was  observed 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  the  number  of 
Irish  Representative  Peers  would  be  53. 
The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving 
his  Amendments. 

Amendments  moved  in  line  20  to  leave 
out  ("  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  by  death, ") 
and  insert  ("  for  supplying  vacancies") ; 
and  after  line  21  insert  as  a  new  para- 
graph, but  as  part  of  Clause  2  ("at  such 
election  no  Peer  shall  vote  for  more  than 
three  Peers.") — {The  Lord  Inehiquin.) 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
could  have  wished  that  the  Bill  had  been 
kept  confined  to  the  two  principal  points 
with  which  it  dealt  when  it  was  first  in- 
troduced in  their  Lordships'  House — 
which  were,  first,  to  do  away,  by  a  gra- 
dual process,  with  the  anomaly  of  a  con- 
tinued creation  of  Irish  Peers  and  the 
keeping  up  the  anomaly  of  a  separate 
Peerage,  towards  the  extinction  of  which 
measures  ought  to  be  taken ;  and  next 
to  provide  that  any  Irish  Peer  becoming 
entitled  to  a  hereditary  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  should  cease  to  be  an  Irish  Re- 
presentative Peer.  The  Bill,  no  doubt, 
did  also  contain  a  provision  for  increas- 
ing the  number  of  Lords  Temporal  of 
Ireland  elected  to  that  House  for  life 
from  28  to  32;  and  notwithstanding 
what  was  urged  against  this  latter  pro- 
position on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  his  noble  Friend  still  upheld  it; 
and,  moreover,  he  now  proposed  to  add  a 
provision  for  the  election  of  Representa- 

Jiord  Inehiquin 


tive  Peers  for  Iceland  by  means  of  the 
"  minority  vote."  He  was  sorry  that 
these  two  propositions  should  have  been 
introduced,  for  they  were  foreign  to  the 
main  design  of  the  BUI,  to  which  he 
shotdd  otherwise  have  given  his  support 
With  regard  to  the  addition  of  four 
Temporal  Peers  to  the  representation,  he 
would  remind  their  Lordships  how  the 
matter  stood.  At  the  time  of  the  Union, 
an  arrangement — a  very  solemn  though 
not  unchangeable  one — was  made  for  a 
certain  representation  of  the  three  Estates 
of  the  Irish  Realm.  The  Commons  were 
to  have  a  representation  of  100;  the 
Lords  Temporal  a  representation  of  28, 
and  the  Lords  Spiritual  a  representation 
of  4.  It  would  be  seen  that  each  Estate 
was  to  have  its  own  numerical  repre- 
sentation. He  could  not  see,  thererore, 
what  daim  the  Temporal  estate  had  to 
the  representation  given  to  a  State  Church 
which  had  been  disestablished.  So  far 
as  any  connection  between  the  two  they 
might  just  as  reasonably  be  claimed  for 
the  Commons.  But  there  was  a  more  se- 
rious objection  to  the  proposed  addition. 
At  the  time  of  the  Union  the  number  of 
Irish  Peers  was,  he  beUeved,  about  180. 
The  Eabl  of  LIMERICK :  The  num- 
ber was  211. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said, 
he  was  obliged  to  his  noble  Eriend 
for  the  correction.  "Well,  he  always 
understood  that  in  settling  a  repre- 
sentation the  principle  adopted  was  to 
give  representation  m  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  constituency.  No  doubt 
that  was  done  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  28  Peers  should 
be  elected  to  represent  the  211  Irish 
Peers.  His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Inehi- 
quin) said  that  a  complaint  was  made  at 
tiie  time  that  if  the  Scotch  ratio  had 
been  applied  the  number  ought  to  have 
been  more  than  28.  But  that  was  the 
number  fixed  to  represent  211.  What 
was  the  state  of  things  now  ?  Since  the 
Union  74  Irish  peerages  had  become  ex- 
tinct ;  but  as,  under  the  Act  of  Union, 
there  had  been  one  new  creation  for 
every  three  extinctions  there  had  not 
been  a  complete  extinction  to  the  num- 
ber of  74,  but  there  had  been  to  the 
number  of  something  like  50.  That  was 
not  all.  Five  Irish  peerages  had  come 
by  succession  to  English  Peers,  and 
61  Irish  Peers  had  been  created  Peers  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and,  therefore,  no 
longer  required  to  be  represented.  When 
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these  and  tiie  55  to  whom  he  had  just 
alluded  were  taken  from  the  211,  the 
number  was  reduced  to  about  105.  See- 
ing, then,  that  28  were  the  number  of 
representatives  given  to  211  Peers, 
nothing  could  be  more  untenable  than 
a  proposition  to  make  the  number 
34  for  a  constituency  of  105.  As  to  his 
noble  Friend's  proposition  to  give  the 
Irish  Peers  a  minority  vote,  there  could 
be  no  reason  for  opposing  it  on  political 
grounds,  because  it  would  not  affect  the 
representation.  But  while  his  noble 
Friend,  on  the  one  hand,  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  representation  of  the  Irish 
Peerage  in  that  House,  on  the  other,  he 
proposed  to  keep  two  vacancies  in  the 
representation  open,  and  not  allow  them 
to  oe  filled  up  till  a  third  arose,  and  then 
to  allow  only  two  votes  to  each  elector. 
That  seemed  an  altogether  novel  appli- 
cation of  the  principle.  What  would  be 
said  if  such  a  proposal  was  made  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  large  English  towns 
which  was  now  represented  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  three  Members  ?  These 
large  constituencies  having  three  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  electors  voting  for 
two  only,  could  only  exercise  the  mino- 
rity vote  at  general  elections  when  three 
Members  were  to  be  returned ;  and  no 
'  one  proposed  that  first  one  then  two 
seats  should  be  kept  unrepresented  until 
the  third  vacancy  should  occur  in  order 
that  the  minority  vote  might  come 
into  play.  But  that  was  the  principle 
his  noble  Friend  proposed  to  apply  to 
the  Irish  Peerage.  Even  if  the  plan  of 
his  noble  Friend  were  not  open  to  ob- 
jection on  that  ground  it  would  not  effect 
its  object.  Even  in  so  large  a  borough 
as  Birmingham,  with  its  many  thousands 
of  voters,  arrangements  had  been  skil- 
fully made  by  which  the  majority  had 
been  able  to  return  all  three  Members. 
In  the  case  of  a  small  constituency  like 
that  of  the  Irish  Peers,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  for  the  majority  to  keep  all 
the  seats  in  their  own  hands  under  the 
plan  of  his  noble  -Friend.  For  these 
reasons  the  Government  could  not  give 
their  assent  to  this  part  of  the  Bill. 

Easl  GBEY  said,  the  object  was  to 
make  the  Irish  Peerage  a  representative 
of  the  Irish  nation  in  that  House.  At 
present  the  representation  lay  with  one 
particular  party,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  Insh  Bepresentative  Peers 
in  that  House  were  not  representative  of 
the  Irish  Peerage  as  a  body,  nor  of  the 


Irish  nation  as  a  body.  Therefore,  he 
quite  concurred  with  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  charge  of  the  Bill  (Lord  Inchiquin) 
that  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
give  the  minority  of  the  Irish  Peers  a 
fair  share  in  the  representation.  The 
system  which  excluded  them  had  fre- 
quently been  complained  of  in  that 
House  and  out  of  it.  If  the  minority 
vote  proposed  by  the  Bill  should  be  found 
objectionable  the  desired  object  could  be 
secured  if  the  voting  was  conducted  on 
the'principle  adopted  in  regard  to  school 
boards.  That  would  confer  on  the  mi- 
nority a  cumulative  vote  which  might  be 
given  for  one  candidate  or  divided  among 
all  the  candidates.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  additional  seats  should  be 
three  instead  of  four — ^that  would  pre- 
vent the  number  of  representatives  m>m 
ever  being  under  28,  even  while  there 
were  two  vacancies. 

Lord  CAELINGFOED  thought  that 
the  argument  put  forward  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack, 
showing  that  the  Irish  Temporal  Peerage 
had  no  claim  to  the  four  seats  formerly 
possessed  by  the  representatives  of  a 
Church  which  had  been  disestablished 
was  conclusive ;  but  there  was  another 
way  of  viewing  the  proposal  for  the  in- 
crease— namely,  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  representation  of  the  minority, 
and  in  that  view  the  arguments  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  were  not  so 
conclusive.  He  thought  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  minority  was  so  de- 
sirable that  it  ought  to  be  obtained  even 
by  some  addition  to  their  number ;  but 
that  addition  ought  not  to  be  larger  than 
necessary,  and  he  thought  an  addition 
of  two  seats  wovild  suffice. 

ViscoTJNT  MIDLETON  said,  the  Bill 
which  had  been  submitted  to  the  House 
by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Inchiquin) 
was  one  approved  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee which  sat  upon  Irish  and  Scotch 
Peerages.  He  ventiired  to  think  that 
the  demand  for  an  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  Representatives  of  the  Irish 
Peerage  was  no  more  than  just,  having 
regard  to  the  increase  which  had  been 
made  to  the  numbers  of  their  Lordships* 
House  generally  since  the  time  of  the 
Union.  The  late  Gbvemment  added  on 
the  average  one  Member  to  their  Lord- 
ships' House  for  every  six  weeks  during 
its  continuance  in  office.  In  consequence 
the  arrangement  made  at  the  Union  had 
been  very  considerably  disarranged.  Ha 
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should  bereiy  thankful  to  see  the  intro- 
duction by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
of  a  comprehensive  measure  for  a  reform 
of  the  Irish  representation — some  plan 
•which  should  do  away  with  the  small 
boroughs,  which  were  simply  neste  of 
corruption,  and  which  returned  Bepre- 
sentatives  entirely  of  one  class,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country.  He  thought,  if  they  gave  a 
minority  vote  to  the  Irish  Peerage,  they 
should  at  the  same  time  give  a  minority 
Tote  to  the  county  constituencies.  The 
opinions  of  the  minority,  who  were  the 
best  educated  and  most  influential  class 
of  voters,  were  now  entirely  unheard. 
But  surely  they  had  the  same  right  to 
representation  as  the  minorities  of  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  the  other  large 
towns  of  England. 

The  Eakl  of  EOSEBEBY  said,  he 
did  not  quite  understand  the  arguments 
of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  spoken 
(Yiscount  Midleton).  In  the  first  place, 
it  seemed  rather  hard  to  postpone  a 
measure  of  justice  to  the  Irish  Peerage 
simply  because  Irish  landed  proprietors 
were  not  so  fuUy  represented  in  the 
other  House  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Neither  oould  he  understand  the  noble 
Viscount's  observations  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  Peers  created  by  the  late  Govern- 
mept.  He  thought  either  tbe  calculation 
of  the  noble  Viscount  must  be  erroneous, 
or  the  40  odd  Peers  to  whom  he  referred 
must  give  a  very  bad  attendance.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  devoted  a  very  elaborate  and  power- 
ful argument  to  prove  that  the  propo- 
sition of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Incluquin) 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  and  he 
argued  with  great  force  that  the  vacan- 
cies of  the  four  ecclesiastical  seats 
through  the  Disestablishment  could  not 
properly  be  filled  up  by  the  appointment 
of  four  Secular  Peers.  But  there  was 
another  way  of  looking  at  it — namely, 
that  they  proposed  to  change  the  method 
of  election  in  Irish  Peerages,  and  he 
thought  it  was  not  too  mncb  that  under 
the  new  circumstances  the  constituency 
should  be  represented  by  four  more 
Peers.  It  was  quite  true  fliat  the  four 
ecclesiastical  Peers  belonged  to  a  Church 
which  had  ceased  to  exist ;  but  besides 
representing  that  Church,  they  repre- 
sented also  largely  the  interest  of  Ireland 
in  other  matters  not  ecclesiastical ;  and 
he  did  not  think  it  was  a  very  large 
demand  on  the  part  of  Ireland  that  these 

FUeount  MidUton 


four  seats  should  be  given  back  toiliem. 
He  did  not  understand  the  second  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  and  leeuned  Lord, 
founded  on  the  diminished  numbers  of 
the  Irish  Peers — ^namely,  that  because 
the  constituency  had  largely  diminiBhed, 
it  would  be  improper  to  g^ve  additional 
representation.  If  that  argument  were 
carried  out  to  its  logical  conclusion,  in- 
stead of  their  having  32,  or  even  28 
Irish  Peers  in  the  House,  the  number, 
according  to  the  showing  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  14.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  also 
objected  to  the  proposition  that  the 
minority  principle  should  not  come  into 
operation  until  there  were  three  vacan- 
cies ;  because,  he  said,  that  during  the 
term  of  suspension  there  might  be  a 
large  deficiency  in  the  representation. 
But  if  the  Irish  Peerage  was  already 
over-represented,  that  would  be  a  very 
equitable  measure ;  whereas,  if  it  was 
under  represented,  it  was  clearly  entitled 
to  the  additional  niunber  of  Peers.  If 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  moved  the 
Amendment  (Lord  Inchiquin),  or  tiie 
noble  and  learned  Lord  who  was  about 
to  propose  one,  should  press  their  Motion 
to  a  division,  he  would  cordially  follow 
them  into  the  Lobby. 

Lord  DUNSANY  said,  it  was  only 
right  that  the  few  Liberal  Irish  Peers 
should  have  occasionally  a  chance ;  and 
he  believed  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
majority — but  looking  at  the  question  as 
affecting  Party  interests,  he  &A  not  be- 
lieve it  wonld  make  the  diffra-ence  of  a 
single  vote.  For  what  happened  now  ?  A 
Liberal  Peer  came  forward  for  election, 
knowing  well  that  he  would  be  rejected ; 
he  did  so  two  or  three  times,  and  in  the 
end  he  obtained  an  English  Peert^e. 
Of  course,  if  the  proper  number  of  Ee- 
presentative  Peers  had  been  given  at 
the  time  of  the  Union,  as  the  constituency 
diminished  so  ought  the  Bepresentativee. 
But  his  noble  Friend's  contention  was 
that  at  that  time  the  rule  laid  down  in 
the  case  of  the  Scotch  Peerage  was  not 
followed ;  if  it  htul  been  i£e  number 
returned  would  have  been  53,  not  28. 

The  Eart,  of  COURTOWN  suggerted 
that  all  questions  of  representation 
should  be  withdrawn  &om  the  Bill. 
Those  questions  arose,  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  this  clause,  but  others 
which  followed.  They  affected  the  Peer- 
age of  Scotland  as  well  as  tiiat  of  Ire- 
land, and  it  was  not  a  practical  way  to 
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disease  a  matter  which  affected  two 
parties  when  it  came  before  the  House 
only  as  it  regarded  one. 

The  Eart.  of  BELMOEE  said,  that 
he  agreed  very  much  with  his  noble 
Friend  >who  had  spoken  last  (the  Earl 
of  Courtown),  and  would  have  been 
glad  if  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Inchi- 
quin)  had  limited  the  BiU  to  the  1st 
claase.  But  as  other  matters  had  been 
introduced  into  it,  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  add  four  additional  Eepre- 
sentative  Peers.  If  the  Bill  had  had 
for  its  object  the  adjustment  of  the  re- 
presentation to  the  number  of  Irish 
Peers,  he  should  have  quite  agreed  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  who  usually 
sat  on  the  Woolsack ;  but  as  its  object 
was  to  reduce  the  number  of  Iriph  Peers 
not  having  seats  in  the  House,  he  was 
rather  of  the  opinion  which  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Boseberry) 
had  expressed.  Then,  as  regarded  the 
minority  vote.  He  had  in  the  Oommit- 
tee  two  years  ago  voted  ag^nst  it ;  but 
he  had  since,  as  to  the  the<»7  of  the 
thing,  changed  his  mind,  and  would  be 
willing  to  give  the  minority  a  fair  share 
of  representation.  But  he  had  lately 
looked  into  the  relative  numbers  of 
Peers  belonging  to  the  two  Parties,  and 
he  found  that  the  proposal  to  give  the 
Liberal  Peers  one  seat  out  of  three  would 
be  giving  them  more  than  their  share. 
There  were  about  101  or  102  Peers  who 
had  no  hereditary  seats.  This,  of  course, 
included  the  Bepresentative  Peers,  27 
of  whom  were  Conservatives,  and  one 
Liberal.  But  of  the  remainder,  there 
were,  as  far  as  he  could  make  out,  only 
19  or  20  Liberals,  or  one  in  five.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  put  the  total 
number  of  Liberal  Peers  rather  too  low ; 
for  he  had  yesterday  taken  the  trouble 
to  see  how  many  had  been  created  Peers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  since  Lord 
Qrey's  Administration  in  1831,  and  he 
found  there  had  been  12.  That  would 
make  the  total  number  to  exceed  30. 
There  might  be  some  Liberal  Irish  Peers 
who  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  prove 
their  Peerages,  knowing  that  their  votes 
would  be  thrown  away.  To  keep  the 
vacancies  open  for  five  terms  would,  he 
thought,  be  a  great  deal  too  long.  His 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Inchiquin)  had 
stated  that  there  had  been  about  78 
vacancies  in  76  years,  or  about  one  a- 
year,  and  since  he  (the  Earl  of  Belmore) 


had  been  a  Member  of  the  House  there 
had  been  21  vacancies  in  19  years,  or 
rather  more  than  1  a-year.  But  that 
was  only  an  average,  and  he  remem- 
bered a  time  when  there  was  no  vacancy 
for  upwards  of  four  years.  In  his  own 
case,  if  he  had  been  first  in  a  batch  of 
three,  he  would  have  been  kept  out  of 
House  for  six  years,  for  instead  of  taking 
his  seat  in  1857,  he  would  have  had  to 
wait  till  1863,  as  the  third  vacancy  did 
not  occur  till  late  in  1862.  He  hoped 
that  his  noble  Friend  would  not  press 
his  Amendment  to  a  division,  as  he 
would  be,  though  unwillingly,  for  the 
reasons  he  had  given,  obliged  to  vote 
against  him. 

LoKD  O'HAGAN  said,  that  having  an 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  in  favour  of 
the  adoption  of  the  cumulative  system 
of  representation,  he  craved  permission 
to  say  a  few  words.  He  thought  the 
necessity  for  adopting  that  system  in 
Ireland  had  become  very  clear,  and  he 
was  glad  to  see  it  supported  by  so  many 
Peers  of  experience  in  the  House.  He 
conceived  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
reconsideration  of  the  form  in  which 
the  Irish  Peers  were  elected.  They 
were  not  discussing  the  representation 
of  the  Irish  Peerage,  on  the  question 
whether  it  was  too  large  or  too  small ; 
but  the  way  he  looked  at  it  was  that 
owing  to  accidental  circumstances — the 
vacancies  now  existing — the  House  was 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  act 
of  simple  grace  and  justice,  and  of  re- 
medying what  many  persons  of  position 
in  Ireland  considered  a  very  great  griev- 
ance. He  admitted  that,  considered  in 
reference  to  the  proportional  representa- 
tion of  a  constituency,  the  argument  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack  was  impregnable ;  and  if 
they  were  discussing  the  question  of 
reform  of  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  he 
should  say  that  it  was  sufficiently  repre- 
sented in  that  House.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  it  was  urged  that  the  num- 
ber of  32  was  assigned  at  the  Union,  four 
of  them  being  given  ■  to  represent  the 
Spiritual  Peers,  he  doubted  whether  that 
view  was  historically  maintainable.  It 
was  then  thought  necessary  to  make  the 
number  of  the  Irish  Bepresentative 
Peers  not  more  than  double  the  number 
of  the  Scotch,  and  the  number  32  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Irish  at  that 
time.  He  denied  the  fact  that  the  num- 
ber fixed  apon  had  any  reference  to  tho 
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ecclesiastical  Peerage.  He  hoped  the 
House  ■would  do  an  act  of  justice  to  in- 
dividual Peers  who  had  been  perma- 
nently wronged  by  exclusion  from  the 
House  on  politioal  grounds.  As  to  the 
modiu  operandi,  he  confessed  he  was 
more  in  favour  of  the  cumulative  vote 
than  of  that  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Inchiquin);  and  with  reference  to 
the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  Peers 
he  saw  no  great  harm  in  waiting  until 
the  three  vacancies  occurred.  They  must 
remember  that  by  the  Union  a  large 
number  of  Peers,  who  in  all  other 
respects  except  the  relative  smaUness  of 
the  country,  held  just  the  same  position 
in  Ireland  as  the  Peers  of  England, 
were  deprived  of  the  advantages  they 
possessed  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
but  entirely  on  gfrounds  of  supposed  ne- 
cessity and  expediency.  When,  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  Union,  the  question 
as  to  the  Irish  Peers  had  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land were  averse  to  the  transfer  of  a 
large  number  to  this  House,  and  there- 
fore the  system  of  representation  was 
adopted.  The  Irish  Bepresentative 
Peers  were  not  Eepresentatives  of  any 
particular  section  or  party,  but  of  the 
whole  Irish  Peerage.  It  was  perfectly 
notorious  that  a  large  number  of  Irish 
Peers  had  never  at  any  period  been  re- 
presented. No  Peer  unless  he  held  cer- 
tain opinions  had  the  slightest  chance  of 
being  elected,  and  all  m&t  remained  to 
these  noble  persons  was  the  barren 
honour  of  their  titles.  They  could  have 
no  political  activity — they  could  not  sit 
in  the  other  House  for  any  Irish  con- 
stituency.—they  were,  in  fact,  deprived 
of  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizens.  He 
could  not  conceive  why  their  Lord- 
ships should  hesitate  to  redress  this 
grievance.  The  time  was  come  to  give 
a  fuU  and  fair  representation  to  the 
Irish  Peers,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
House,  disembarrassing  the  question  of 
any  consideration  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  Irish  Peerage  would,  as 
an  act  of  g^ace  and  justice,  consent  to 
adopt  the  cumulative  system  of  repre- 
sentation. The  return  of  all  the  Liberal 
Peers  who  were  capable  of  taking  their 
seats  under  such  an  arragement  would 
not  a£fect  the  balance  of  parties  in  this 
House. 

LoBB  INOHIQUIN,  in  reply,  said,  he 
thought  some  additional  seats  should  be 
given,  and  he  should  be  content  with 
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three,  as  suggested  by  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Qrey).  But  after  the  discussion 
that  had  taken  place  he  would  withdraw 
the  clause,  and  bring  it  up  with  altera- 
tions on  the  Beport. 

Amendment,  by  leave  of  the  Com- 
mittee, mthdraum. 

Clause  negativtid. 

Clause  3  (Eepresentative  Peer's  seat 
to  be  vacated  on  his  becoming  entitled 
to  an  hereditary  seat). 

The  Eabl  of  BELMORE  objected  to 
this  clause  which  provided  that  a  Bepre- 
sentative Peer  should,  in  the  event  of 
his  becoming  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Eong^om,  cease  to  sit  as  a  Representa- 
tive Peer ;  but  as  he  did  not  find  that 
his  view  was  likely  to  meet  with  much 
support,  he  would  only  move  Amend- 
ments to  prevent  its  effect  being  retro- 
spective. He  put  the  matter  on  the 
groimd  of  personal  right.  A  Repre- 
sentative Peer  was  elected  for  life,  and 
had  a  right  to  sit  for  life  iu  the  pre- 
cedence of  his  Irish  Peerage ;  and  if  pre- 
cedence was  worth  anything,  he  thought 
it  hard  that  if  Her  Majesty  were  pleasied 
to  create  him  an  English  Baron  he 
should  lose  that  precedence.  It  had 
been  said  that  he  would  occupy,  in  such 
an  event,  two  seats,  but  that  was  not  the 
case,  because,  unless  he  were  to  be  pro- 
moted to  a  higher  deg^e  in  the  Peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  although  it  was 
true  that  his  name  would  appear  twice 
on  the  BoU,  he  would  still  sit  as  an  Irinh 
Bepresentative  Peer,  and  his  successor 
would  have  to  be  introduced  as  if  he  had 
been  himself  created.  If  an  Irish  Peer 
in  the  future  chose  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  Bepresentative  Peerage, 
having  due  notice  that  if  Her  Majes^ 
were  hereafter  to  create  him  an  heredi- 
tary Peer  he  would  lose  his  seat  as  an 
Irish  Peer,  there  was  no  grievance,  and 
he  would  merely  move  an  Amendment 
to  prevent  the  clause  being  retrospec- 
tive. 

LoED  CARLINGFOBD  said,  he  was 
unable  to  support  the  clause  as  it  stood, 
because  it  was  inconsistent  with  the 
object  which  his  noble  Friend  had  in 
view.  

LoED  INCHIQUIN  expressed  his 
willingness  to  insert  the  word  "here- 
after,' which  would  prevent  the  clause 
from  being  retrospective  in  its  opera- 
tion. 
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The  Eael  op  BELMOEE  explained 
that  the  difiCerence  was  this,  that  the 
■word  "  hereafter  "  would  save  the  nohle 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Erne)  who  had  been 
lately  created  an  hereditaiy  Baron.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  wanted  to  save  the 
rights  of  all  existing  Bepresentative 
Peers.  There  had  been  omy  one  case 
in  37  years  or  so,  of  one  of  them  being 
created  an  hereditary  Peer,  and  it  might 
be  37  years  before  another  case  occurred. 
He  was  prepared,  however,  to  limit  his 
Amendment  in  the  sense  his  noble 
Friend  desired  by  providing  that  in  case 
of  a  promotion  to  a  higher  degree  in  the 
Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  than 
that  in  the  Irish  Peerage,  the  Peer 
should  vacate  his  seat  and  so  not  prevent 
some  one  else  from  being  elected.  There 
had  been  no  case  as  yet  of  a  Bepresenta- 
tive Peer  being  so  promoted,  although 
two  noble  Lords  belonging  to  the  other 
side,  (the  Earls  of  Dartrey  and  DufFerin), 
having  beg^n  as  Irish  Barons  had  be- 
come English  Earls.  He  thought  it 
very  hard  that  one  who  like  his  noble 
Friend  below  him  (the  Earl  of  Erne) — 
he  had  sat  for  nearly  40  years,  or  at  any 
rate  for  85  years,  as  Earl — should  now 
have  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  BoU, 
having  received  a  barony  which  waa 
only  an  advantage  to  his  successor  and 
of  no  benefit  to  himself. 

Eahl  GEANVILLE  suggested  that  the 
clause  should  be  postponed,  with  a  view 
to  its  being  brought  forward  in  a  revised 
form  on  the  Eeport. 

The  Dtjke  op  BIOHMOND  and 
GOEDON  said,  he  was  quite  ready  to 
go  to  a  division.  He  wiuied  to  guard 
himself  from  being  supposed  to  come  to 
any  understanding  on  the  subject. 

Lord  INCHIQUIN  said,  he  would 
bring  up  the  clause  in  an  amended 
form  on  the  Beport. 

Clause  negatived. 

Clause  4  (Provisions  applied  to  writs 
under  this  Act) ; 

Clause  5  (Oath  may  be  taken  before 
any  justice  of  the  peace)  severally  struck 
out. 

Clause  6  (A  Peer  of  Ireland  not  a  Be- 
presentative Peer  may  be  elected  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  any 
county,  &c.,  in  Ireland,  subject  to  the 
same  disabilities  as  now  attach  on  being 
elected  a  Member). 


The  Eabl  op  LIMEEICE  hoped  it 
would  be  struck  out,  and  not  with  any 
idea  of  its  being  brought  up  again  on 
the  Eeport.      

Eabl  GEANVILLE  said,  he  did  not 
object  to  have  Irish  Peers  enabled  to  re- 
present Irish  constituencies,  but  thought 
the  proposal,  if  carried  at  all,  ought  to 
be  introduced  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament. 

Clause  struck  out. 

Gause  7  (Interpretation),  struck  out. 

Clause  8  (Short  title),  agreed  to. 

The  Beport  of  the  Amendments  to  be 
received  on  Monday  next;  and  Bill  to 
he  printed,  as  amended.  (No.  65.) 

House  adjourned  at  Seven  o'clock 

till  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

before  Five. 


HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 
Monday,  1st  May,  1876. 


MINTJTES.]— New  Membbk  Sworn— Edward 
Stafford  Howard,  esquire,  for  Cumberland 
County  (Eastern  Division). 

Supply — eontidered  in  Committee — Seeolutions 
[April  28]  reported. 

Public  Bills — Committee — Merchant  Shipping 
[49]— E.P. 

Committee  —  Seport  —  Salmon  rishories  •  [60]. 

ITtird  Reading — Publicans  Certificates  (Scot- 
land) *  [U6J,  vaA  patted. 


PAELIAMENTAET  BOBOUGJtS 
(IEELAKD.)-QTJE8TI0N. 

Mb.  STACPOOLE  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  it  is 
intended,  in  the  coarse  of  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament,  to  issue  a  Boyal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Bounda- 
ries of  Parliamentary  Boroughs  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  restoration  to  that  Coun- 
try of  the  representative  powers  taken 
away  by  the  disfranchisement  of  Cashel 
and  Sligo  ? 

Mr.  DISEAELI,  in  reply,  said,  it 
was  not  the  intention,  at  present,  of  the 
Gt)vemment  to  issue  a  Eoyal  Com- 
mission. 
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toad  to  Sheetnets.  The  stragglen  may  or  may 
not  have  been  returning  to  the  barracks  at  that 
time ;  but,  in  any  case,  they  were  Btragglers  and 
subject  to  the  law.  I  have  reason  to  believe  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  men  arrested  had  no 
intention  of  coming  straight  into  the  bamdci 
on  their  arrival  at  Sheemeea,  so,  had  they  sot 
been  captured  at  Sittingboume,  their  offence  of 
leave-breaking  would  have  been  worse.  Out  of 
the  number  arrested  (34)  the  police  had  occaraoo 
only  to  handcuff  four  who  were  most  tit>able- 
some.  On  their  return  to-day  they  received  tb* 
punishment  according  to  the  scale  laid  down  in 
the  Summary  Punishment  Table,  Admiralty 
Begulations,  and  customs  of  the  Service.  The 
de&ulters  had  nothing  to  say  bat  that  ther 
fully  deserved  the  punishment  awarded  them. 
The  number  arrested  was  34,  and  not  68.  Some 
were  taken  at  Sittingboume,  others  at  Sheer- 
ness  and  the  country  about." 


NAVY— ARREST  OF  SEAMEN— LEAVE- 
,       BREAKING.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  he  has 
seen  in  "The  Times"  of  the  25th  in- 
stant an  account  of  the  penalties  in- 
curred hy  fifty-eight  seamen  who  were 
arrested  by  the  Kent  County  Constabu- 
lary at  Sittingboume  Railway  Junction, 
while  on  their  way  back  to  the  Royal 
Naval  Barracks  at  Sheemess,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  either  stragglers 
or  deserters ;  and,  whether  that  account 
is  substantially  true,  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  Naval  authorities  at  the  port  acted 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  service  and  have,  or  will  have,  the 
approval  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  alleged 
course  of  action  pursued  by  them  in  the 
matter? 

Ma.  HUNT,  in  reply,  said,  there 
were  certain  statement  in  2%«  Titnei 
which  required  qualification,  and  there 
were  also  certain  omissions  of  facts 
which,  when  they  were  supplied,  put  a 
difTerent  colour  on  the  transactions.  He 
would  read  the  material  part  of  an  offi- 
cial Report  on  the  subject  by  Captain 
Daroy  Irvine  to  Vice  Admiral  H.  Chads, 
dated  the  28th  of  April.  Captain  Lrvine 
said — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  men  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Barracks  were  granted  as  has 
been  usual  each  year,  with  your  sanction,  the 
Easter  leave.  But  before  they  went  I  as- 
sembled them  and  pointed  out  the  bad  effects  of 
the  great  irregularity  of  leave-breaking,  and 
urged  them  to  return  punctually ;  and,  more- 
over, in  order  to  get  them  to  do  so,  I  stated  I 
would  obtain  an  extra  day's  leave  for  them,  so 
that  all  excuses,  as  at  ouer  times  given,  would 
not  be  required.  Before  dismissing  them,  I  dis- 
tinctly made  it  known  to  all  that  if  they  broke 
faith  1  would  administer  the  full  rigoor  of  the 
law.  The  usual  Easter  leave  consisted  of  five 
days,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  extended  to 
six.  The  greater  proportion  of  men  returned 
to  their  time,  but  a  most  unusual  number,  not- 
withstanding the  extra  day  given  them,  did  not. 
I,  still  considering  the  boUday  time  of  year  and 
the  chance  that  a  train  might  have  been  mined, 
ordered  no  notice  to  be  taken  of  their  absence, 
until  they  had  had  ample  time  and  opportunities 
of  returning.  Finding  after  the  arrival  of  the 
second  train  the  stragjglers  had  not  returned,  I 
ordered  their  descriptions  to  be  sent  out  (vidt 
Post  Orders^,  and  offwed  £1  reward  as  per- 
mitted by  chap.  27,  art.  3,  par.  IV.,  page  213, 
of  the  Admiralty  Instructions.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  out  the  greater  number  of  the  stragglers 
were  captured  at  Sittingboume  during  the  uipse 
of  24  hours,  where  I  presume  the  constabulatr 
stationed  themselves,  niowing  it  was  the  high 


Whether  the  handoufEbag  was  a  justi- 
fiable proceeding  he  had  not  suffidieiit 
information  at  present  before  him, 
though  he  should  be  extremely  sony 
that  resort  should  be  had  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding against  seamen,  unless  it  was 
rendered  necessary  by  their  own  oon- 
duot.  The  other  punishment  awarded 
to  the  men  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Admiralty  regulations. 


ARMY— YEOMANRY  ADJUTANTS. 

QUBSnOK. 

Mb.  RIDLEY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  What,  according  to  the 
proposals  in  the  Army  Estimates,  would 
be  the  total  amount  of  the  pay  of  Ad- 
jutants attached  to  the  two  classes  of 
larger  and  smaller  yeomanry  regiments 
respectively,  inclusive  of  all  Eillowances 
except  the  £2  per  troop  travelling 
allowance ;  what  is  the  number  this 
year  of  regiments  of  each  class ;  and, 
what  is  the  proposed  increase  to  the  pay 
or  allowances  of  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers of  the  permanent  staff  ? 

Me.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  Sir, 
the  total  amount,  less  the  £2  per  troop 
travelling  allowance,  will  be— for  the 
first  class,  15«.  Id.  a-day;  and  for  the 
second  class,  12«.  Id.  a-day.  There  are 
24  regiments  in  the  first  class  and  10  in 
the  second — equal  to  £9,121  19«.  2d. 
The  increase  to  each  non-commissioned 
officer  who  is  not  serving  to  complete 
his  Line  engagement  will  be  £6  U.  id. 
annually,  and  a  daily  allowance  of  4d. 
on  account  of  lodging.  Non-commis- 
sioned officers  completing  their  Line  en- 
gagements receive  no  addition  to  their 
line  pay  and  allowanew. 
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the  Bepoit  on  the  purification  of  the 
Clyde  and  other  rivers  to  be  printed  and 
circulated ;  and  he  could  not  account  for 
the  delay  in  issuing  it,  unless  it  were 
the  time  that  was  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  plans. 


MERCANTILE  ilARINE— MERCHANT 
SEAMEN  DESEETEES. 

QUESTION. 

Caftaut  PIM  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If 
he  has  any  objection  to  name  those 
Foreign  Countries  with  which  Treaties 
exist  for  the  apprehension  of  Deserters 
from  ships  under  the  British  Flag  ? 

Ma.  BOUEKE:  Arrangements,  Sir, 
in  the  shape  of  Treaties,  Conventions, 
Agreements,  Declarations,  or  Notes, 
exist  between  this  country  and  the  fol- 
lowing foreign  Powers  for  the  mutual 
surrender  of  merchant  seamen  de- 
serters :  —  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil, 
ChiU,  Colombia,  Denmark,  France, 
Greece,  Hanse  Towns,  Honduras,  Italy, 
Madagascar,  Mecklenbu^  -  Schwerin, 
Morocco,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Olden- 
burg, Peru,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Bussia, 
Salvador,  Sandwich  Islands,  Siam,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Tunis,  Turkey. 

EXTRADITION— UNITED  STATES- 
CASE  OF  WILMSLOW. 
QUESTION. 

Sm  HENBY  JAMES  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  there  is  any  objection  to 
place  before  the  House  Copies  of  the 
proceedings  in  relation  to  the  applica- 
tion for  the  extradition  of  Wilm- 
slow  ;  and,  of  the  Correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  between  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  that  of  the  United 
States  in  reference  to  the  same  sub- 
ject ? 

Mk.  ASSHETON  CROSS:  Sir,  of 
course  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
placing  all  Correspondence  andallPapers 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  in  due 
time ;  but  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  agrees  with 
me  in  thinking  that  the  production  of 
them  at  the  present  time  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interests. 

RIVERS  POLLUTION— THE  CLYDE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  RIPLEY  asked  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  If  he 
will  order  the  Report  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
shaw,  on  the  purification  of  the  Clyde, 
to  be  printed  and  circulated  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  on  the  2 1  st  of  March  he  had  directed 


NATIONAL    EDUCATION    (IRELAND)— 
TEACHERS'  SALARIES.- QUESTION. 

Captain  NOLAN  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  What  amount  per 
head  of  the  population  it  is  estimated 
will  be  payable  next  year  from  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer,  under  the  heads  of 
Salaries  to  Teachers  and  Monitors,  and 
in  Results  Fees  in  Irish  Schools  situated 
within  the  Poor  Law  Unions  non-con- 
tributory, under  the  National  Teachers' 
Act,  1875  ? 

SiE  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
I  fear,  Sir,  that  the  precise  information 
desired  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
could  not  be  g^ven  without  considerable 
labour  and  expense,  because  the  ac- 
counts, as  they  now  stand,  do  not  show 
how  much  of  the  total  amount  paid  in 
salaries  to  teachers  and  monitors  goes 
to  teachers  and  monitors  in  non-contri- 
butory Unions.  But  the  amount  per 
head  of  the  population  of  the  whole  of 
Ireland  payable  on  this  account  is,  I  am 
informed,  nearly  1«.  &d.,  while  in  con- 
tributory Unions  about  b^d.  per  head  of 
the  population  is  estimated  for  payments 
by  way  of  results  fees,  and  about  2j<2. 
in  non-contributoiy  Unions  for  the  same 
purpose. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  (IRELAND)— CITY  OF 
DUBLIN.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'LEARY  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  Whether  he  is  aware 
that,  at  the  meeting  convened  by  the 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Dublin  eleven  medical  sani- 
tary officers  who  attended  unanimously 
reported — 

"  that  the  high  death  rate  of  Dublin  was  in  a 
great  measnre  due  to  the  unsanitaiy  state  of  the 
nousea,  to  remedy  which  a  new  Building  Act 
and  the  application  of  the  Artizaju  Dwdlings 
Act  were  urgently  required,  and  that  all  houses 
hitherto  condemned  by  the  medical  sanitary 
officers  already  reported  upon  should  be 
closed ;" 

whether  he  is  aware  that  such  Report 
has  never  been  published ;  whether  any 
further  Reports  have  been  received  by 
the  Pablic  Health  Committee;  and,  if 
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so,  what  practical  suggestions  are  con- 
tained in  them  towards  the  abatement 
of  the  causes  of  the  inordinately  high 
death  rate  of  Dublin;  and,  whether  it 
is  a  fact  that  but  one  member  of  the 
Public  Health  Committee  attended  &om 
the  commencement  of  the '  proceedings 
(who  occupied  the  chair),  and  that  but 
two  other  members  were  present  for  a 
short  time  previous  to  close  of  con- 
ference ? 

SiE.  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH  : 
Sir,  I  must  first  state  that  all  the  infor- 
mation I  can  give  the  hon.  Member  on 
the  subject  is  derived  from  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  only  connected  with  it  through 
the  general  supervision  exercised  by  the 
Local  Gtovemment  Board  over  sanitary 
matters  in  Ireland.  I  am  informed  that 
the  meeting  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
refers  was  convened  on  the  15th  of 
March,  and  was  a  meeting  of  medical 
sanita^  officers,  attended  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Health  Committee, 
one  of  whom  was  in  the  chair ;  by  Drs. 
Mapother  and  Cameron,  the  consulting 
sanitary  officer  and  medical  officer  of 
health;  and  by  11  out  of  14  medical 
sanitary  officers.  A  lengthened  discus- 
sion arose  on  the  questions  referred 
to  the  meeting,  and  at  its  close  Dr. 
Mapother  undertook,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  meeting,  to  draw  up  for  the 
Public  Health  Committee  a  statement  of 
what  had  passed,  which  he  subsequently 
presented  to  the  Committee.  After  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  five  gentlemen  who 
had  attended  it,  after  an  informal  dis- 
cussion, adopted  recommendations  of  the 
kind  referred  to  in  the  hon.  Member's 
Question ;  but,  of  course,  those  recom- 
mendations were  not  published,  not 
having  been  adopted  by  the  meeting 
itself.  I  am  informed  mat  since  that 
time  other  reports  have  been  received  by 
the  Public  Health  Committee,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  show  the  hon.  Member 
their  purport,  though  I  cannot  trespass 
on  the  time  of  the  House  by  reading 
them. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE-IRISH  AITTE- 
UNION  STATUTES.— aUBSTION. 

Me.  p.  SMYTH  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  If  in  the  Sill  he  pro- 
poses to  introduce  for  the  repeal  of  cer- 
tain ante-Union  statutes  he  wiU  include 
the  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 

Mr.  (fLeary 


known  as  the  Convention  Act;  and  if 
the  said  Act  be  not  now  opertttive  as 
Law  in  Ireland  ? 

The  SOLICITOE  QENEEAL  roa 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Pltokbt):  Sir,  al- 
though I  am  not  the  Attorney  General, 
I  hope  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  allow 
me  to  reply  to  the  Question.  The  Act 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers,  com- 
monly called  the  "Convention  Act"  is 
BtUl  in  force,  and  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  deal  with  it  as  re- 
pealed in  any  Bill  which  may  be  intro- 
duced for  the  revision  of  the  Irish  ante- 
Union  statutes. 

SPAIN— CASE  OF  THE  "  OCTAVIA." 

QTTESTION. 

Mb.  SsKTEAin'  SIMON  asked  tiie 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Eoreign 
Affairs,  Whether  information  has  been 
received  at  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  the 
seizure  in  March  last  of  the  British  ship 
"Octavia"  by  a  Spanish  steamer,  and 
of  the  detention  of  the  vessel  and  crew 
at  Porto  Bico ;  whether  the  captain  and 
some  of  the  crew  have  been  imprisoned; 
and,  what  steps  will  be  taken  by  the 
Government  in  the  matter  ? 

Me.  BOUEKE  :  From  the  time  when 
the  capture  of  the  Oetavia  about  six 
weeks  ago,  became  known,  prompt  stepe 
were  taken  with  respect  to  it  oy  the 
British  Consul  at  Porto  Eico,  and  by  the 
naval  authorities  on  the  spot.  When 
the  circumstances  were  communicated  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  they  imme- 
diately put  themselves  in  communication 
with  the  Spanish  Government  through 
Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Madrid.  The 
result  has  so  far  been  that  all  the  British 
subjects  have  been  released,  and  orders 
have  been  sent  to  release  the  captain, 
who  is  a  German,  and  his  family ;  bat 
the  vessel  and  her  cargo  and  three  per- 
sons alleged  to  be  Cubans  are  still  de- 
tained for  adjudication  before  what  is 
called  a  "Prize  Court."  Eepresenta- 
tions  have  been  made  upon  the  subject, 
and  negotiations  are  still  going  on.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  cap- 
tain was  put  in  irons,  or  that  the  creir 
were  ill-treated. 

PARLIAMENT— COMMENCEMENT  OP 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS.— OBSERVATION. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  I  may  as  weD,  Sir, 
state  now  at  what  hour  we  think  it  may 
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be  erpedient  that  the  House  should 
meet  for  the  deepatch  of  Business.  As 
I  have  not  heard  from  any  hon.  Mem- 
bers any  objection  to  the  suggestion  that 
-was  made  last  week,  I  will  conclude,  in 
the  absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary, 
that  it  will  be  convenient  that  the  House 
should  meet  for  the  despatch  of  Public 
Business  in  future  at  a  quarter-past  4 
o'clock  instead  of  commencing  at  half- 
past  4.  I  may  also  state  that  in  the 
event  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  not 
getting  through  Committee  to-night  we 
propose  to  have  a  Morning  Sitting  to- 
morrow. I  make  that  statement  in  the 
hope  that  in  consequence  of  the  Morning 
Sitting  we  may  conclude  the  Committee 
on  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  so  as  to 
enable  us  on  Thursday  to  take  the  Pri- 
sons Bill  and  the  Education  Bill.  I 
propose  that  the  change  as  to  the  hour 
of  meeting  for  Public  Business  should 
commence  on  Monday. 

MERCHANT  SHIPPING  BILI/— [BILL  49.] 

(Sir  CAarlet  Adderley,  Mr.  Bthcard  Stanfupe). 

ooMMirrEE.    lProgrM»  28th  April.'} 

Bill  eomidtred  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  24  (Contribution  from  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Fund  to  Training  Ships). 

SiB  CHAHLES  ADDEELEY  said, 
that  as  several  hon.  Members  were  of 
opinion  that  this  clause  dealt  very  par- 
tially with  the  question  of  training  ships, 
he  ^ould  prefer  to  withdraw  it  rather 
than  occupy  any  time  in  discussing  it. 

Mk.  W.  holms  withdrew  an  Axaend- 
ment  which  he  had  on  the  Paper  respect- 
ing the  clause. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  exercised 
a  wise  discretion  in  withdrawing  the 
clause,  and,  as  Clause  25  had  some  affi- 
nity with  it,  he  would  suggest  that  the 
next  clause  should  also  be  withdrawn,  so 
that  the  Bill  might  be  confined  to  the 
subject  of  the  material  of  ships  only. 
He  would  express  a  hope  that,  with  a 
view  to  dealing  by  a  separate  measure 
with  training  ships,  a  small  Eoyal  Com- 
mission would  be  appointed  to  inquire 
daring  the  interim  into  the  subject  of 
the  training  of  seamen. 

LoED  E8LINGT0N  supported  the 
suggestion  for  an  inquiry  during  the 
ensuing  Recess,  and  wiQidrew  an  Amend- 
ment which  he  had  placed  on  the  Paper 


with  reference  to  the  clause  which,  he 
was  glad  to  hear,  was  to  be  withdrawn. 

Mk.  MACDONALD  also  withdrew  an 
Amendment  he  had  on  the  Paper,  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  that  the  clause 
was  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  hope  that 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  give  an  assurance  that  he  would 
deal  with  training  ships  separately. 

SiK  CHARLES  ADDEKLEY  said,  he 
had  been  disappointed  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  shipowners  met  a  proposal 
which  he  made  on  this  subject  m  a  Cir- 
cular that  was  sent  round  to  them  some 
time  ago,  and  that  it  was  that  which 
had  induced  him  to  propose  the  clause. 
He  hoped  to  meet  wim  more  encourage- 
ment another  year.  The  question  should 
have  his  attention. 

Clause,  by  leave,  loithdrawn. 

Certificates  of  Health. 
Clause  25  (Expenses  incurred  for  sea- 
men left  abroad  who  have  been  engaged 
without  certificates  of  health),  by  leave, 
mthdrawn. 

Misoellaneow. 

Clause  26  (Enforcing  detention  of 
ship). 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  moved, 
as  an  Amendment,  in  page  13,  line  36, 
to  leave  out  from  "authority  "to  "shall," 
in  line  37,  and  insert  "  the  master  of  the 
ship  and  also  the  owner  and  any  person 
who  sends  the  ship  to  sea  if  party  or 
privy  to  the  oflfenoe." 

Me.  PLIMSOLL  thought  that  the 
words  "  if  party  or  privy  to  the  o£fenoe  " 
had  better  be  omitted.  Such  words 
would  afford  a  large  loophole  for  es- 
cape. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  said,  he 
could  not  accept  the  proposal,  as  he  be- 
lieved that  the  words  were  necessary. 
The  penalty  should  not  attach  if  there 
was  no  privity  to  the  offence,  as  was 
possible. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  T.  Bhassbt, 
Amendment  made  in  page  1 3,  line  38, 
after  "  misdemeanor "  by  inserting 
"  and  the  owner  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to 
Her  Majesly  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  pounds." 

Other  Amendments  made. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
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Olause  27  (Ship's  managing  owner  or 
manager  to  be  registered). 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Henby  Hollaot), 
Amendment  made  in  page  14,  line  18, 
by  leaving  out  &om  begining  of  line  to 
"  the  ship's,"  in  line  19,  and  mserting — 

"the  managing  ovnerwhose  name  is  so  regis- 
tered shall  be  resident  in  the  United  King^dom, 
and  he  either  the  sole  owner  of  the  ship,  or,  if 
there  are  two  or  more  owners,  one  of  those  own- 
ers ;  and  where  there  is  no  such  managing  owner 
as  aforesaid  there  shall  be  so  regiaterra  the  name 
of  some  one  penon  resident  in  the  United  King- 
dom, who  is. 

Sib  henry  HOLLAND  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  14,  line  21,  to 
leave  out  from  beginning  of  line  to  end 
of  clause,  and  insert — ■ 

"  The  person  whose  name  is  for  the  time  being 
so  registered  in  pursuance  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  the  managing  owner  within  the 
meaning  of  this  and  any  other  Act  relating  to 
Merclumt  Shipping. 

"  If  at  the  time  at  which  the  ship  leaves  any 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  managing  owner  at  that  time  are 
not  registered  in  accordance  with  this  section, 
the  owner  of  the  ship,  or,  if  there  are  two  or 
more  owners,  each  owner  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds." 

Sm  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  ap- 
proved the  Amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  enabled  magistrates  to  inflict 
the  penalties  which  might  be  incurred 
proportionately  upon  the  several  owners 
of  ships. 

Mb.  E.  J.  REED  hoped  that  the 
Amendment  would  not  be  accepted  as  it 
stood,  because  it  would  press  hardly 
where  there  was  distributed  ownership. 
Jt  would  be  very  hard  to  make  persons 
who  were  merely  nominal  owners  liable 
to  a  penalty  of  £100,  and  it  would  have 
the  efifect  of  preventing  people  investing 
their  money  in  ships. 

Me.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  consi- 
dered that  the  Amendment  was  in  favour 
of  latent  owners  of  ships.  As  the  clause 
now  stood,  the  ships  might  be  detained 
and  all  the  owners  would  suffer  equally 
thereby ;  but  the  Amendment  proposed 
the  alternative  of  a  maximum  penalty  of 
£100,  and  the  tribunal  before  which  the 
case  was  brought  could  be  trusted  to  use 
common  sense,  and  would  no  doubt  ap- 
portion the  penalty  according  to  the  real 
responsibility  of  the  parties,  so  as  to 
meet  the  justice  of  the  case. 

Mb.  WILSON  objected  to  the  pro- 
posal as  harsh,  and  observed  that  there 
were  often  so  many  joint  owners  that  the 


gross  penalties  might  in  some  cases  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  uie  ship- 

SiB  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  ac- 
cepted the  Amendment,  as  it  left  a 
discretion  not  exceeding  a  maximum. 

Me.  SAMUDA  suggested  that  the 
object  would  be  attained  by  making  the 
penalty  fall  upon  the  principal  owners, 
but  not  upon  the  small  owners  as  welL 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  to  find  out 
who  was  the  prmoipal  owner ;  besides, 
there  would  be  full  power  to  mitigate 
the  penalty. 

M!b.  E.  J.  REED  observed  that  tiie 
Ck>vemment  had  explained  that  then 
object  was  to  do  nothing  in  restraint  of 
trade ;  but  surely  a  person  who  had  onlj 
a  small  interest  in  a  ship  would,  when 
he  found  himself  exposed  to  a  penalty 
of  £100,  be  inclined  to  part  with  auA 

Me.  MUNTZ  said,  the  effect  of  flie 
Amendment  would  be  to  inflict  serions 
damage  upon  small  shipowners. 

Me.  HERSCHELL  said,  the  Amend- 
ment would  prove  beneficial  rather  than 
otherwise  to  shipAwners.  The  loss  by 
detention  would  be  much  greater  than 
the  infliction  of  penalties,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  a  nominal  character. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  said,  the  Govern- 
ment proposition,  which  the  Committee 
had  rejected,  was  far  more  preferable 
than  the  clause  or  the  Amendment. 

Me.  WILSON  proposed  to  amend  the 
Amendment  .by  striking  out  the  words 
"each  owner,"  and  inserting  "anyone 
of  such  owners  "  should  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  £100. 

Me.  PLIMSOLL  said,  he  would  rather 
take  the  original  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  with  that  view  he  would 
move  the  omission  of  the  second  part  of 
the  Amendment  in  order  to  insert  the 
following  words,  which  were  originally 
part  of  me  clause,  namely — "  If  default 
IS  made  in  compliance  with  this  section 
the  ship  shall  be  detained  until  compUed 
with." 

Mb.  WILSON  said,  he  would  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Amendment  {Mr.  Wiitm),  by  leave, 
vnthdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  he  had  some 
doubt  whether  it  was  competent  for  the 
Committee  to  re-introduce  a  portion  of  a 
clause  which  the  Committee  had  already 
struck  out.    It  was  not  a  practicable  or 
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oonTenient  course  to  pursae.  The  turn. 
Member  for  Derby  could  move  tbe  obub- 
siou  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  hou.  Member  for  Midhurst  and 
then  propose  other  words.         

Sib  CHAELES  ADDEELET  pre- 
ferred the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Midhurst  as  it 
stood  to  the  alteration  of  it  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby.  The  clause 
Tras  taken  from  the  temporary  Bill  of 
last  Session ;  but  instead  of  making  an 
aggregate,  pro  rata,  penalty  of  £500,  it 
was  thought  better  after  six  months' 
experience  to  leave  the  penalty  on  each 
owner  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 

Mb.  SAMTJDA  suggested  that  the 
clause  should  be  postponed,  and  that  on 
the  Report  the  Q-ovemment  should  re- 
instate the  words  that  had  been  struck 
out.      

Sni  HENRY  HOLLAND  said,  he 
could  not  see  that  the  Amendment  was 
not  in  favour  of  the  shipowner,  although 
he  had  listened  attentively  to  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  adduced  by  hoa. 
Oentlemen  opposite. 

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  omit  the 
latter  portion  of  the  Amendment.  He 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  would  stick  to  his 
Amendment,  and  that  the  Government 
would  support  him. 

LoED  ESLINGTON  said,  the  wording 
of  the  original  clause  of  the  Government 
was  much  more  intelligible  than  the 
proposed  Amendment.  , 

Mb.  MT7NTZ  suggested  that  the 
Amendment  and  the  dause  should  both 
be  withdrawn  and  another  clausebrought 
up  by  the  Government  on  the  Report. 
■  Mb.  mac  IVER  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  that  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER thought  they  would  only  get  into 
confusion  if  they  went  to  a  division  on 
some  of  those  cross  Amendments,  and  he 
frankly  owned  that  he  did  not  know  what 
they  were  going  to  divide  about.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  real  point  was, 
in  what  form  should  the  penalty  appear? 
As  far  as  he  understood,  the  Committee 
had  decided  against  the  principle  of  de- 
tention, and  the  question  now  was,  were 
they  to  insist  upon  the  principle  of 
penalty  ?  According  to  the  existing  Act, 
the  principle  was  that  each  owner,  if 
there  were  more  than  one,  should  be 
liable  to  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  the 


ship;  but  whether  that  was  the  best 
way  of  settUng  the  difficulty,  or  whether 
the  way  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  moved  an  Amendment  on  the 
subject,  was  preferable,  would  be  a  ques- 
tion for  further  consideration.  What 
he  would  suggest  was,  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  accept  the  Amendment,  as 
it  then  stood,  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Midhurst,  which  embodied  the  principle 
of  penalty,  and  then  they  could  subject 
ite  terms  to  such  revision  as  might  be 
necessary,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  im- 
posing the  penalty,  on  the  Report. 

Mb.  FLIMSOLL  expressed  his  will- 
ingness, after  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  withdraw  his  Amendment 
to  the  proposed  Amendment. 

Mb.  WILSON  thought  they  ought  not 
to  pass  a  clause  which  they  thought  was 
wrongs 

Me.  WYKEHAM  MARTIN  suggested 
that  the  whole  clause  should  be  post- 
poned. 

Thb  CHAIRMAN  pointed  out  that  if 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  was  withdrawn  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  HuU  might  then  move  his 
Amendment. 

Me.  NORWOOD  considered  the  clause 
ft  very  good  one  as  it  stood. 

Amendment  {Mr.  PUmsoir)  negdtivti. 

Amendment  {Sir  Hmry  Molland) 
agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  28  (Fees,  salaries,  and  costs.) 

Mb.  GOURLEY  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  page  14,  line  32,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "  continue." 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  supported  the 
Amendment,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  fees,  salaries,  and  costs 
under  the  supervision  of  Parliament. 

Sie  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  thought 
it  better  to  adhere  to  the  clause  as  it 
stood. 

Amendme^at  negatived. 

On  Question,  That  the  Clause  be 
agreed  to  ? 

Me.  E.  J.  REED  said,  that  the  Board 
of  Trade  appeared  to  him  to  be  acting 
greatly  in  error  in  the  appointment  of 
its  special  officers.  It  seemed  to  be  pre- 
sungied  by  the  heads  of  the  Board  that  a 
man  whose  business  it  was  to  navigate 
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or  work  a  sliip  was  of  neoeaeity  the  pro- 
per man  to  inspect  her  hull  and  boilers. 
No  greater  mistake  could  be  made,  and 
it  had  proved  a  costly  one  in  some  in- 
stances;  for  he  remembered  an  action 
being  brought  against  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  consequence  of  a  wrong  opinion 
given  by  one  of  its  officers  respecting  a 
ship's  boiler,  and  it  was  only  then  his 
incompetence  was  discovered.  Why 
should  they  not  appoint  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  ship's  hull  a  man  who  under- 
stood ship-buUding,  and  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  her  boilerB  a  man  who  understood 
boilers?  At  present  the  consequence 
was  that  the  most  incompetent  men  were 
in  places  where  they  obtained  the  high- 
est salaries,  and  really  efficient  ones  were 
inadequately  remunerated. 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said,  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  the  officers  in  ques- 
tion generally  to  inspect  hulls  and  boUers, 
but  to  see  mat  properly-qualified  per- 
sons made  the  various  inspections  effi- 
ciently. The  object  had  been  to  get  the 
most  efficient  officers  to  represent  the 
Board  of  Trade  locally  in  different  dis- 
tricts, and  their  business  was  to  superin- 
tend everything  done  in  their  districts, 
and  to  maintain  order.  He  had  10  such 
appointments  to  make,  and  had  received 
more  than  1,000  applications  for  them. 
He  went  very  carefully  through  the 
applications,  and  the  men  he  had  chosen 
had,  he  believed,  given  general  satis- 
faction. 

Mb.  E.  J.  BEED  said,  he  could  assur* 
the  right  hen.  Gentleman  that  some  of 
the  Inspectors  did  not  reflect  credit  on 
the  Department ;  for  when  a  man  who 
was  inspecting  a  ship  betrayed  his  ig- 
norance of  the  principles  of  construction, 
he  became  a  laughing-stock. 

Me.  EYLAND8  said,  the  clause  con- 
templated the  appointment  of  a  large 
staff  of  officials,  many  of  whom  woiud 
hereafter  be  foimd  to  be  inefficient,  and 
the  whole  of  whom  would  be  unnecessary 
if  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  recognize  two  or  three  g^eat  com- 
panies, as  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
wished  to  do. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  29  (Legal  proceedings  in  cases 
of  offences)  agreed  to. 

Clause  30  (Application  of  Act  to  Scot- 
land). 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  15,  at   end 

JUr.  B.  J.  Reed 


of  line  16,  to  insert  as  a  separate  para- 
graph— 

"  The  proTuion  with  respect  to  a  prosecntion 
not  hein^  instituted  except  \>y  or  irith  the  con- 
sent of  tae  Board  of  Trade,  shall  not  applj." 

He  stated  that  his  object  was  to  make 
the  Bill  applicable  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land. In  this  country  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  would  be  required  for 
a  prosecution  ;  but  in  Scotland  the  con- 
sent of   the  Lord  Advocate  would  be 

Mr.  NOEWOOD  inquired  whether 
a  private  individual  would  be  able  to  in- 
stitute a  prosecution  in  Scotland?  because 
if  so,  the  Scotch  shipowners  would  be 
placed  in  a  worse  position  than  the  Eng- 
lish shipowners. 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  said,  his 
consent  must  be  first  obtained. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  itutrtd. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  31  (Application  of  Act  to  Ire- 
land) agreed  to. 

Repeal. 

Clause  32  (Eepeal  of  Acts). 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Chakles  Addek- 
LEY,  Amendment  made  in  page  15,  line 
32,  by  leaving  out  "passing,"  and  insert- 
ing "  commencement." 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Postponed  clause  16  (Entry  of  deck 
cargo  in  official  log). 

Sra  CHAELES  ADDEELEY  said, 
that  the  clause,  which  had  been  post> 
poned,  was  not  of  great  importance,  and 
he  proposed  to  withdraw  it. 

Clause  negatived. 

New  Clatuet. 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  Chables 
Addeelet,  the  following  new  clauses 
were  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  Bill : — 

Page  1,  after  Clause  2,  insert  the 
following  Clause : — 

"  This  Act  shall  come  into  opetalioo  am  the 
first  day  of  October  1876  (which  day  is  in  this 

Act  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  this 
Act)." 

After  Clause  23,  insert  the  following 
Clause : — 

(Place  of  investigation.) 
"A   formal   investigation    into   a    ahippiiig 
casualty  may  he  held  at  any  place  appointea 
in  that  behalf  by  the  Board  of  Tnde,  and  all 
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East  Ooast  of  England,  but  the  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Law  was  sufficient  to 
deal  with  that  kind  of  deck-loading,  and 
the  general  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  surveyors  were  ample  for  check- 
ing every  kind  of  improper  loading  &om 
OUT  own  shores.  The  provision  against 
winter  deck-loading  of  timber  was  not 
limited  to  the  Auantic  trade,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  penalty  being  general 
would  not  prejudice  the  trade  of  any 
particular  nation.  There  were  provisoes 
by  which  the  new  regulations  would  not 
press  unfairly  upon  home  or  foreign 
ships,  and  as  it  was  not  proposed  that 
the  dauses  should  come  into  operation 
before  the  Ist  of  January,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  foreign  Governments  would 
make  arrangements  to  meet  the  change. 

New  Clause — 
(Penalty  on  ships  carrying  deck  loads  of  timber 
in  winter.) 
("  From  and  after  the  day  of 

,  a  ship,  British  or  foreign,  arriving  at 
any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  has 
sailed  from  any  port  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom  after  the  first  day  of  October 
or  before  the  sixteenth  day  of  March  in  any 
year,  shall  not,  while  subject  to  British  jurisdic- 
tion, carry  upon  or  above  any  part  of  the  upper 
deck  of  the  snip  not  included  within  the  limits 
of  any  permanently  closed  in  space  which  is 
available  for  cargo,  and  included  in  the  regis- 
tered tonnage  of  such  ship : 

"  Any    pitch    pine,    mahogany,   or    other 

heavy  wood,  nor  any  timber  of  any  other 

description  to  a  height  exceeding  three 

feet  above  the  deck. 
"If  anjr  timber  is  carried  by  any  ship,  in 
contravention  of  this  section,  the  master  of  the 
ship  and  also  the  owner,  if  he  is  privy  to  the 
ofTence,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  for  every  hundred  cubic  feet  of 
timber  so  carried,  and  such  penalty  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  pounds  (whatever 
may  be  the  maximum  penalty  recoverable)  may 
be  recovered  on  summary  conviction. 

"  Provided,  That  a  master  shall  not  be  liable 
to  any  penalty,  under  this  section,  in  respect  of 
any  timber  or  spars  which  he  has  consiaered  it 
necessary  to  place  or  keep  on  deck  during  the 
voyage  on  account  of  the  springing  of  any  leak 
or  of  any  other  damage  to  the  ship  received  or 
apprehended. 

"  Provided  also.  That  nothing  in  this  danse 
shall  affect  any  foreign  ship  coming  into  any 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  stress  of 
weather,  or  for  repairs,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
than  the  delivery  of  her  cai^,  ) — {Sir  CharU* 
Adderlty.) 

— hrought  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

On  Question,  "That  the  Clause  be 
now  read  a  second  time  ?  " 

Bm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
when  they  recollected  what  occurred  the 

8  Q 


enaotmsots  idatiag  to  the  avakority  holding  the 
investigation  shall,  for  the  pnipose  of  the  in- 
vestigation, have  effect  as  if  the  place  so  ap- 
pointed were  a  place  appointed  for  the  exercise 
of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  that  anthority." 

After  Clause  31,  insert  the  following 
Clause : — 

(Application  of  Act  to  Isle  of  Man.) 
"  In  the  application  of  this  Act  to  the  Ide  of 
Man, — 

'Judge  of  a  county  court'  shall  mean  the 
water  bailiff;  *  Stipendiary  magistrate'  shall 
mean  a  high  bailiff;  '  Registrar  of  a  county 
court'  shall  mean  a  clerk  to  a  deemster  or  a 
derk  to  justices  of  the  peace  ;  '  A  master  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature '  shall  mean  the 
clerk  of  the  rolls.'  " 

Me.  (JOEST  said,  he  would  point  out 
that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854, 
which  was  referred  to  in  the  12th  clause, 
applied  to  the  Channel  Islands ;  but  that 
in  those  Islands  there  were  no  Coimty 
Courts,  or  Begistrars  of  County  Courts ; 
and  that,  consequently,  if  the  Bill  was  to 
be  carried  out,  some  special  provision 
was  necessaryfor  the  case  of  the  Channel 
Islands.  

The  attorney  GENERAL  pro- 
mised that  the  point  should  receive 
attention. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLET  moved 
the  addition  to  the  Bill  of  a  new  clause 
dealing  with  the  deck  loading  of  timber. 
It  provided  that  during  the  winter 
months  a  ship,  British  or  foreign, 
arriving  at  any  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  not,  while  subject 
to  British  jurisdiction,  carry  upon  or 
above  any  part  of  the  upper  deck  any 
heavy  timber  as  cargo  or  any  light 
timber  to  a  height  exceeding  three  feet 
above  the  deck,  under  a  penalty  of  £d 
for  every  cubic  foot  of  timber  so  carried ; 
the  penalties  not  to  exceed  £100  and  to 
be  recovered  on  summaiy  jurisdiction, 
the  clause  not  to  apply  to  any  ship 
putting  into  port  through  stress  of 
weather  or  for  repairs.  It  was,  he  said, 
a  clause  of  great  gravity  and  entire 
novelty.  It  had  never  been  proposed 
before  to  impose  a  penalty  on  a  foreign 
ahip  for  a  particular  mode  of  carrying 
cargo  into  our  ports ;  and  in  this  case 
it  was  professed  to  be  done  solely  in  the 
intorest  of  the  preservation  of  me  and 
to  check  a  dangerous  loading.  He  had 
adopted  for  imposto,  as  far  as  he  could, 
the  exact  tonus  of  the  Canadian  Law 
prohibiting  the  export  of  deck-loaded 
timber.  There  was  export  of  heavy 
machinery  on  deck  sometimes  trom  the 

YOL.  CCXXYIH.     [thibd  seribs.] 
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ol^er  night  they  might  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  the  meantime.  What  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  had  declared 
could  not  be  done  last  Monday  night 
the  Government  had  now  come  to  the 
conclusion  could  be  done.  Time  might 
have  been  saved  if  the  Government 
had  then  g^ven  their  assent  to  the  course 
which  happily  they  were  now  proposing. 
It  was  impossible  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  all  the  details  of  these  clauses  at 
once ;  but  they  dealt,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  in  a  fair  way  with  an  important 
question.  The  only  objection  which  at 
that  stage  he  felt  inclined  to  make  was, 
that  the  penalties  woflld  have  to  be 
levied  by  the  magistrates  for  any  in- 
fraction of  the  law.  It  would  be  better 
if  the  duty  were  left  to  the  Customs 
officers  in  the  case  of  foreign  ships. 
They  were  accustomed  to  deed  with 
foreigners,  while  our  own  seamen  could 
be  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates.  He 
also  thought  it  would  be  better  if,  with 
reference  to  foreigners,  a  more  indirect 
method  of  enforcing  what  they  desired 
could  be  adopted,  such  as  by  providing 
for  forfeiture  in  certain  cases  instead  of 
theinfliction  of  penalty,  or  by  prohibition 
of  entry.  He  further  wished  to  point  out 
that,  while  they  were  dealing  with  deck- 
loading  and  overloading,  they  were 
leaving  grain-loading  undealt  with  as 
regarded  foreign  ships.  They  must  alter 
the  grain-loading  provisions,  because 
regulations  which  might  do  very  well  for 
vessels  coming  feom  North  America  or 
the  Baltic  would  not  apply  to  vessels 
coming  round  the  Cape  of  Gbod  Hope 
and  Cape  Horn,  and  appointed  to  arrive 
in  this  country  in  summer. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  begged  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  that 
deck  loads  were  to  be  continued  to  the 
height  of  three  feet  with  the  exception 
of  special  cases,  which  were  excluded,  of 
ships  carrying  heavy  sorts  of  timber.  If 
they  were  to  deal  effectively  with  deck 
loads,  however,  he  thought  they  must 
aboUsh  them  altogether  in  the  winter 
without  regard  to  whether  the  woods 
were  light  or  heavy.  With  regard  to 
ships  coming  from  the  Antipodes,  there 
was  no  timber  trade  developed  there  with 
this  country.  When  the  proper  time 
came  he  should  divide  the  House  on  the 
question  of  deck  loads. 

Sir  William  Hiareourt 


(COMUONS)  8h^t^  Sm.  1924 

LoBD  ESIINGTON  said,  he  would 
refer  to  the  efforts  which  had  been 
made  in  the  countries  in  &.o  North  of 
Europe  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
overloading.  A  conference  had  been  held 
at  Copenhagen  last  year  with  the  special 
object  of  considering  this  question  of 
deck  loads,  and  a  resolution  had  bees 
agreed  to  at  that  conference  embodying 
the  spirit  of  this  legislation  as  far  as 
Danish  vessels  were  concerned,  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  similar  measoreg 
would  be  adopted  by  all  the  maritime 
nations.  He  had  also  received  lettets 
&om  two  influential  associations  of  Nor- 
wegian underwriters  at  Christiana  and 
from  a  large  merchant  in  Canada  in 
favour  of  the  total  prohibition  of  timber 

flfifilc  Xo&QS 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  wished  to  add  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Esling^n)  that  the  Hoose 
W61S  not  imder  the  same  compulsion  u 
the  Canadian  Assembly  in  this  matter. 
They  were  merely  dealing  with  tlw 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  thej 
would  make  a  great  mistake  if  they 
enacted  the  restriction  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  deck  loading  whicn  Canada  had 
reluctantly,  and  under  peculiar  circnin- 
stances,  been  obliged  to  admit.  He 
would  again  urge  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men the  President  of  the  Bosu-d  of  Trade 
to  prohibit  deck  loads  of  timber  or  wood 
goods  altogether  in  winter,  in  which 
case  he  ventured  to  think  that  there 
would  be  such  a  diminution  in  the  loss 
of  life  as  would  fuUy  justify  the  pro- 
hibition. He  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  fix  the  prohibition  from  the 
15th  of  September  than  from  the  Ist  of 
October  in  each  year,  the  former  date 
being  that  fixed  upon  by  the  insuranca 
companies  as  the  beginning  of  the 
dangerous  season. 

Me.  GOEST  thought  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  produced  a  clause,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  was  so  generally  accept- 
able to  the  Committee ;  but  still  there 
was  the  question  wheliier  that  clause 
would  be  an  effective  one.  The  foreign 
owner  would  be  generally  out  of  cor 
jurisdiction;  and,  practically,  the  only 
person  upon  whom  the  penally  would  b« 
imposed  would  be  the  captain,  who 
would  probably  be  unable  to  pay  it.  He 
(Mr.  Gorst)  thought,  therefore,  some- 
thing should  be  done  so  as  to  attach  a 
penufy  to  the  ship  itself.  A  foreign  sh^ 
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making  fbt  a  British  port  in  stress  of 
weather  would,  of  course,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  be  exempt  from  this  penalty, 
but  he  ( Jfc.  Qorst)  would  ask  why  should 
the  penalfy  only  apply  to  a  ship  which 
oame  into  port  to  bnd  her  cargo,  and 
not  to  those  which  came  there  for  orders, 
to  land  passengers,  and  for  many  other 
purposes. 

Sib  henry  JAMES  thought  that 
the  Goyemtnent  had  acted  boldly  and 
courageously  in  endeavouring  to  carry 
out  the  views  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  (Mr.  Plimsoll);  but  the  clause 
was  a  very  serious  one,  affecting  not  only 
deck  loading,  but  also  our  international 
relations  with  foreign  countries.     Eor 
the    first    time,   we  were    setting   the 
example  of  legislating  for  offences  com- 
mitted out  of  our  jurisdiction ;  because 
tiie  offence  would  be  committed  when 
the  cargo  was  placed  on  deck,  and  by 
persons  who  were  not  subject  to  our  law, 
and  who  were  ignorant  of  it.    Had  not 
shipowners  reason  to  fear  that  this  prin- 
ciple might  be  acted  upon  by  other  Go- 
vernments, 80  that  other  countries  might 
impose  their  own  municipal  law  upon 
our  merchants?     In  this  way  ship  or 
cargo  might  be  confiscated:    for  when 
once  that  principle  was  admitted,   we 
could  not  object  to  the  amount  of  penalty 
which  foreign  States  chose  to  impose. 
Again,  the  penalty  of  the  clause  upon 
the  foreigpaer  would  substantially  mean 
imprisonment.    The  master  of  tike  ship 
would  really  be  the  person  who  would 
be  liable ;  and  he  might  reasonably  say 
that  he  would  not  pay,  because  he  had 
not  loaded  the  vessel,  or  perhaps  he 
would  have  no  money  and  therefore  he 
would  have  to  go  to  prison.    Foreigbers 
in  that  way  would  learn  that  they  would 
be  sent  to  prison,  though  what  they  had 
done  was  no  breach  of  their  own  law, 
and,  simply,  because  they  had  broken  a 
law  of  our  own  of  which  they  never  heard. 
Me.  plimsoll  said,  that  the  restric- 
tions which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman feared  were  already  in  operation 
against  us ;  and  in  the  Bussian  ports,  a 
considerable    portion   of   the    Revenue 
was  derived  from  vexatious  regulations 
framed    for  the  purpose  of   involving 
British  vessels  in  uabilities  to  fines.   The 
evils,  therefore,  which  it  Was  predicted 
would  be  created  by  this  clause  were  in 
point  of  fact  already  in  existence.    The 
clause  would  be  known  everywhere  24 
hours  after  it  was  adopted  in  the  House, 
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and  there  would  be  no  difficully  in  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  as  proposed  by  the 
Government.  Every  owner  of  a  ship 
which  was  coming  to  this  country  would 
know  from  his  agent  here  what  our  laws 
were ;  and  it  womd  really  be  just  as  easy 
to  legislate  for  foreign  as  for  British 
ships  when  they  came  into  our  own  ports. 
Beyond  that  we  should  not  supply  any 
motive  for  retaliatory  legislation,  be- 
cause we  should  only  deal  with  foreign 
ships  just  as  we  dealt  with  our  own. 

Me.  NORWOOD  said,  allusion  had 
been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
to  the  regulations  imposed  by  Russia  in 
regard  to  deck  loading.  He  thought  he 
was  entitled  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject.  There  were  no  regu- 
lations in  Russia  which  affected  the 
loading  of  ships  in  the  slightest  degree. 
There  were  regulations  with  regard  to 
the  hours  of  loading  and  certain  Customs 
regulations,  but  there  was  no  regulation 
which  enabled  the  Russian  Courts  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  loading  of  ships. 
As  a  shipowner,  he  ought  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  clause,  yet  he  ielt  it  was  his  duty 
to  stand  up  in  his  place  and  say  that  he 
thought  a  more  dangerous,  and  a  more 
high-handed  clause  had  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
clause  meant  that  a  vessel  belonging,  for 
instance,  to  the  United  States  might 
load  her  cargo  in  accordance  with  the 
special  regulations  of  her  country,  but  on 
her  safearrival  at  aBritish  port  snewas  to 
be  told — "  Ton  know  so  little  about  your 
business  that  we  will  not  permit  your 
vessel  to  come  into  our  ports  loaded  in 
a  certain  manner,  however  suitable  you 
yon  may   consider  it   to   be,  without 

Senalty."  A  deck  cargo  might  be 
angerons  to  a  ship  of  one  kind  of  build,' 
which  would  be  an  element  of  safety  to 
a  vessel  of  another  build.  In  a  deep 
ship  it  might  be  dangerous,  while  in  an- 
other it  might  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  centre  of  gravity  and  gpiving  addi- 
tional security  w  the  vessel.  He  thought 
they  were  entering  upon  rash  legisla- 
tion, and  the  Government  were  taking 
upon  themselves  a  deep  responsibility 
without  sufficient  consideration.  He 
maintained  that  they  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  manner  in  which 
foreign  nations  brought  their  cargoes 
into  British  ports.  He  knew  of  no 
parallel  instance  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Canada  did  not  attempt  to  dictate 
as  to  how  other  countries  should  bring 
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their  cargoes,  but  simply  said — "Tou 
shall  load  cargoes  here  under  certain 
conditions."  That  he  thought  was  the 
only  limit  to  which  we  in  this  country 
comd  safely  go.  We  could  compel  ships 
to  load  cargoes  in  our  ports  in  accord- 
ance with  our  municipu  arrangements; 
but  after  a  ship  had  loaded  in  accord- 
ance with  its  own  nation's  regulations, 
and  proved  by  its  arrival  that  it  had  done 
so  with  perfect  safety,  to  tell  the  captain 
of  that  ship  that  he  was  not  to  discharge 
the  cargo  in  a  port  of  the  United  Kingdom 
without  a  penalty  was,  he  thought,  the 
most  ofPensive  way  to  other  nations  in 
which  a  clause  could  be  put.  The  clause 
as  it  now  stood  was  entirely  unprece- 
dented, and  would  establish  a  most 
dangerous  precedent.  Norway  and 
Sweden  would  be  the  countries  chiefly 
affected  by  the  clause,  and  we  might  find 
ourselves  retaliated  upon  by  a  regulation 
not  to  allow  our  threshing  machines  or 
any  deck  cargoes  whatever  to  be  dis- 
charged in  their  ports.  It  was  unwise 
and  absurd  to  place  timber  cargoes 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
on  the  same  footing  as  cargoes  from 
Sweden  and  Norway.  The  one  case  in- 
volved a  long  and  tedious  voyage  which 
might  occupy  months,  while  with  a 
favourable  easterly  wind  a  little  Nor- 
wegian ship  would  run  across  in  a  few 
days.  They  were  treating  all  vessels 
with  the  same  iron  rule,  and  although  it 
might  be  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his 
shipowning  constituents,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that  such  interference 
with  foreign  shipping  was  wrong  in 
principle — dangerous  in  practice — and 
that  the  Government  would  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  error  of  their  ways. 

Mb.  T.  BEASSEY  said,  that  the 
clause  had  been  brought  up  in  deference 
to  the  almost  unanimous  expression  of 
opinion  on  Monday  evening ;  and  it  was 
therefore  somewhat  hard  that  opposition 
should  now  be  raised  against  it.  [Mr. 
Norwood  said  he  had  protested  against 
the  clause  at  that  time.]  He  was  sorry 
that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
impose  the  same  restrictions  upon  deck 
cargoes  of  timber  coming  from  Norway 
as  upon  similar  cargoes  that  might  be 
brought  across  the  Atlantic.  A  deck 
cargo  of  timber  might  be  a  source  of 
danger  in  an  Atlantic  voyage,  and  yet 
be  carried  with  perfect  safety  in  the 
summer  across  the  North  Sea.  It  must, 
however,  be  obvious  that  the  restriction 

Mr.  Norwooi 


now  proposed  would  impose  avaiy  digfat 
burden  upon  the  consumer,  while  he  was 
confident  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
saving  many  lives  and  preventing  much 
suffering  among  seamen. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  said,  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  clause  was  a 
perfectly  new  one,  and  it  waa  for  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  to  say  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  accept  the  fall 
responsibility  of  it.  Speaking  personally, 
he  had  serious  fears  on  the  subject.  He 
believed  it  would  be  found  that  the  at- 
tempt to  put  penalties  upon  ships  en- 
tering our  ports  which  had  loaded  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  their  own  country, 
and  woich  had  safely  crossed  the  sea, 
could  not  be  sustained.  It  was,  in  his 
opinion,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  In- 
ternational Law  and  to  the  stipulations 
for  equal  treatment  in  all  treaties  with 
other  Powers.  In  the  first  instance,  it 
was  proposed  only  to  apply  the  principle 
to  deck  cargoes  coming  to  this  countty 
&om  across  the  Atlantic  or  £n>m  Asia, 
but  now  it  had  since  been  found  neces- 
sary on  account  of  our  treaties,  not  in 
the  interest  of  safety  of  Ufa,  to  extend 
its  operation  to  vessels  bringing  timber 
from  ports  no  further  distant  tiian  the 
North  of  Europe.  The  trade  with  Nor- 
way for  timber  was,  he  believed,  carried 
on  almost  wholly  by  Norwegian  vessels. 
We  were  thus  involved  in  legislating  for 
Norwegian  vessels  rather  than  for  oar 
own.  He  could  not  see  where  the  line  was 
to  be  drawn  if  it  was  attempted  to  extend 
the  operation  of  the  clause  beyond  British 
ships — a  limitation  he  thought  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  acted  wisely  in 
adopting.  The  Oovemment  clause  in- 
troduced the  new  and  dangerous  prin- 
ciple of  interfering  with  foreign  vessels  in 
our  ports,  and  might  involve  us  in  most 
serious  difficulties  with  foreign  nations. 

Mb.  WATKIN  WILLIAMS  said,  he 
was  grateful  to  the  Government  for  hav- 
ing in  the  clause  adopted,  in  a  loyal  and 
manly  manner,  a  principle  for  which  he 
and  others  had  been  pertinaciously  strag- 
gling for  a  long,  and  he  thought  that  hon. 
Members,  instead  of  raising  ^uemlons 
objections  to  the  clause  should  with  eqnal 
loyalty  endeavour  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment in  overcoming  the  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  carrying  that  principle  into  effect 
The  objection  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  subject  the  captains  of  foreign  ships 
to  penalties  might  be  met  by  Customs' 
regulations  prombiting  deck  cargoes  ixA 
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rendering  tliem  liable  to  seizure.  It  was 
the  business  of  persons  trading  with 
foreign  nations  to  ascertain  its  laws  and 
regulations. 

Me.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  also  thanked 
the  Gk)vemment  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  dealt  with  the  subject,  and 
thought  that  they  had  been  subjected  to 
very  unjust  attacks  for  having  introduced 
the  clause  in  compliance  with  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  all 
parts  of  the  House.  He  did  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  the  clause  would 
raise  any  difficulty  with  foreign  nations 
when  it  was  considered  that  its  object 
was  humane,  and  was  to  save  the  lives 
of  foreigners  as  well  as  English  sailors. 
From  a  Return  of  the  number  and 
nationality  of  the  ships  engaged  in 
the  timber  trade,  it  appeared  that  in 
1874  2,813  were  so  engaged,  of  which 
800  were  British,  1,647  Swedish  and 
Norwegian,  109  Bussian,  50  Danish, 
121  German,  Dutch  7,  Italian  5,  Aus- 
trian 7,  and  Belgian  4.  Inasmuch  as 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  had  ex- 
pressed a  strong  approval  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  present  legislation,  and 
Spain,  as  appeared  by  a  recent  Return, 
was  the  only  country  which  had  not 
cordially  met  proposals  made  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  before  the  transfer 
of  any  British  ship  to  a  foreign  flag  the 
foreign  Consul  should  inform  the  Eng- 
lish authorities  for  the  purpose  of  having 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the  vessel  to 
make  sure  of  her  seaworthiness,  we 
need  be  under  no  fear  that  foreign  ^^' 
tions  would  take  offence  or  would  re- 
tfdiate  upon  us  for  interfering  with  their 
vessels.  At  the  same  time,  the  word 
"  penalty "  had  an  ugly  look,  and  he 
believed  that  a  prohibitive  Customs' 
duty  such  as  was  shadowed  forth  in  the 
clause  he  (Mr.  Ashley)  had  placed  upon 
the  Paper  would  have  been  better  than 
the  proposal  of  the  Government. 

Mk.  mac  IVER  said,  the  intention 
of  the  Government  was  admirable,  and 
deserved  the  support  of  the  Committee. 
He  woxild,  however,  have  preferred  a 
prohibitory  duty  to  the  imposition  of  a 
penalty. 

Me.  W.  E,  EORSTER  said,  that 
having  been  one  of  those  who  pressed 
on  the  Government  a  change  in  the  Bill 
in  that  direction,  it  would  not  be  fair 
not  to  thank  them  for  the  way  in  which 
they  had    effected   that   diange.    The 


Government  had  yielded  to  the  feeling 
of  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  and 
also  to  the  facts  as  brought  before  them. 
Coming  to  the  conclusion  to  which  those 
facts  pointed — that  in  dealing  with  deck 
cargoes  at  all,  it  was  necessary  to  put 
foreign  ships  in  the  same  position  as 
British  ships — the  Government  could  not 
be  blamed  for  the  course  they  proposed 
in  the  first  instance,  as  the  case  seemed 
at  first  sight  to  be  against  dealing  with 
foreign  ships ;  but  they  had  had  the 
facts  brought  before  them,  and  it  came 
out  quite  clearly  in  the  discussion  that, 
if  the  dangers  of  the  timber  trade  were 
to  be  fairly  met,  foreign  ships  must  be 
included.  Without  it,  Canada  would 
have  had  a  right  to  complain  that  her 
trade  was  subjected  to  regulations  that 
did  not  apply  to  foreign  ships.  He 
should  have  regretted  anything  hap- 
pening that  woiild  have  caused  a  sepa- 
ration in  that  respect  between  this 
country  and  Canada.  He  was  therefore 
pleased  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  not  clash  with  that  of  Canada, 
and  that  they  were  not  called  on  to 
differ  from  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
that  great  American  colony.  She  cer- 
tainly would  have  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain if  the  Baltic  trade  had  been  handi- 
capped against  her ;  and  as  to  the  danger 
of  retaliating  they  would  have  a  right 
to  complain,  unless  the  regulations  made 
by  any  foreign  Power  were  similar  to 
their  own  and  had  the  same  object,  the 
saving  of  life,  and  unless  those  regula- 
tions affected  its  own  ships  as  well  as 

liu  611*8 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
the  spirit  in  which  he  had  spoken,  and 
the  Committee  generally  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  received  the  clause 
proposed  by  the  Government.  The  Go- 
vernment felt  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Reading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre),  and  others 
who  had  spoken,  that  the  steps  which 
they  were  inviting  the  Committee  to 
take  were  very  serious.  The  Govern- 
ment had  weighed  the  difficulties  over 
and  over  again,  and  it  had  not  been 
without  considerable  hesitation  that, 
after  giving  due  weight  to  the  facts 
that  were  before  them,  and  seeing  that 
the  time  had  come  when  they  must 
make  their  choice  in  the  direction  of 
the  clause,  they  had  at  last  made  up 
their  minds  and  determined  to  face  cer- 
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tain  difficulties  in  order  to  attain  the  ob- 
ject they  had  in  view.  Although  it  was 
perfectly  true  that  they  would  be  able  to 
say  to  foreign  countries — "  You  must 
only  adopt  regulations  which  are  similar 
to  those  which  we  adopt,"  he  doubted 
very  much  whether  they  could  by  any 
process  of  reasoning  really  confine  them 
strictly  to  the  observance  of  the  regula- 
tions which  they  themselves  adopted.  A 
foreign  country  might  enforce  severe  re- 
gulations on  British  ships  nominally  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  life,  but  that 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
British  shipping,  although  they  might 
profess  to  apply  the  same  treatment  to 
ships  of  foreign  countries  and  to  their 
own.  Possibly,  in  some  countries,  but 
not  in  any  of  the  great  civilized  coun- 
tries, the  nominal  law  might  be  applied 
in  a  manner  anything  but  fair  to  a 
British  shipowner.  They  had  heard 
much  about  applying  Oustoms'  laws  and 
prohibitions  instead  of  string^t  penal- 
ties. It  was  strainiug  the  point  to  say 
that  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  clause 
were  of  an  unprecedented  character,  be- 
cause many  breaches  of  their  Customs' 
laws  were  subject  to  penalties  and  for- 
feiture of  contraband  articles  which  were 
only  a  little  less  than  those  now  pro- 
posed. The  Government,  however,  had 
not  treated  the  matter  in  that  way,  be- 
cause it  was  against  the  spirit  of  the 
Customs'  duties  to  use  them  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  Bevenue,  and  it 
would  be  letting  in  a  dangerous  prin- 
ciple to  begin  to  impose  Customs'  duties 
not  for  the  sake  of  Bevenue,  but  to  secure 
some  other  object.  If  they  attempted  to 
impose  such  a  duty  on  deck  cargoes  they 
would,  moreover,  lose  one  of  the  g^eat 
restraints  they  placed  on  the  practice 
they  wished  to  stop  by  the  system  of 
penalties.  He  beUeved  that  if  ships 
imported  goods  which  ^ere  subjected  to 
a  penalty,  the  persons  bringing  them 
in  would  vitiate  their  policy  of  insurance 
— a  result  which  would  operate  much 
more  severely  than  a  Customs  duty.  It 
might  be  said  that  by  their  system  of 
penalties  they  might  be  brought  into 
collision  with  foreign  countries;  but 
would  not  that  objection  hold  equally 
good  against  the  imposition  of  duties 
amounting  to  forfeiture  or  prohibition? 
It  had  been  asked  how  these  penalties 
were  to  be  enforced,  and  it  had  been 
suggested  that  they  ought  to  be  enforced 
against  the  shipowner,  but  that  was  al- 

Th«  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


ready  provided  for  by  the  523rd  clause 
of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  under 
which  the  proposed  penalties  might  be 
levied,  if  necessary,  by  distress  on  the 
ship.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  thought 
the  infliction  of  a  penalty  would  be  the 
most  simple  and  convenient  mode  of 
proceeding.  They  did  not  wish  to  mix 
that  question  up  with  their  Customs' 
laws  lif  they  could  help  it,  or  to  give 
foreign  countries  any  exciise  for  intro- 
ducing, under  any  kind  of  sanction  from 
our  practice,  any  duty  not  having  a  purely 
fiscal  object.  Nor  did  he  think  that  there 
was  anything  in  the  objection  that 
foreigners  might  be  taken  by  surprise, 
or  that,  if  sufficient  time  was  allowed 
for  giving  them  notice,  any  serious  diffi- 
culty would  be  experienced  in  that  re- 
spect. The  whole  thing  resolved  itself 
into  this — ^that  if  they  were  determined 
to  do  what  they  could  by  way  of  legis- 
lation to  check  deck  loading  they  could 
only  do  it  by  imposing  restrictions  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  impose  on 
British  ships  without  imposing  them 
also  on  foreign  ships.  Although  at  first 
sight  it  did  appear  that  any  attempt 
to  deal  with  foreign  ships  might  cany 
them  to  a  dangerous  extent,  the  more  he 
had  considered  the  subject  the  more  he 
felt  that  with  care  and  caution,  by  giving 
foreign  countries  reasonable  notice  of 
their  proceedings,  and  by  exercising 
reasonable  fairness  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  the  danger  was  not  one  that 
need  be  attended  with  very  serious  con- 
sequences. The  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool (Mr.  Bathbone)  had  on  the  Paper 
a  clause  of  a  very  excellent  character, 
dealing  with  the  possible  case  of  ar- 
ranging by  Treaty  with  foreign  countries 
for  the  acceptance  by  them  of  our  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Acts ;  and  at  one  time 
the  Government  were  disposed  to  think 
that  all  the  objects  in  view  might  be  met 
in  that  way ;  but  while  they  would  en- 
deavour by  negotiation,  by  persuasioD, 
and  by  a  proper  use  of  their  legitimate 
influence  as  the  first  great  maritime 
Power  in  the  world  to  induce  foreign 
countries  to  come  into  arrangements  with 
them,  the  Government  felt  that  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  clause,  which  they  did 
with  considerable  anxiety,  they  were 
doing  what  was  best  for  the  promotion 
of  the  great  objects  of  the  Bui  and  for 
the  interests  of  the  country. 

Mb.  BATHBONE  said,  he  was  gkd 
that  the  Government  had  attempted  to 
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deal  with,  the  question,  though  he  still 
thought  the  clause  was  open  to  some  oh- 
jections,  and  that  the  end  in  view  might 
be  effected  through  the  medium  of  a 
Customs  duty  or  a  Customs  regulation, 
for  which  there  existed  precedents.  He 
would  suggest  that  if  the  clause  pro- 
posed the  heavy  penalty  of  vitiating  the 
insurance  in  case  of  non-compliance  with 
the  enactment  it  required  most  serious 
consideration,  for  the  penalty  would 
be  inflicted  on  shippers  of  cargo — men 
innocent  of,  and  unable  to  prevent  the 
act  by  which  they  were  thus  seriously 
injured^ 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUE.T  said,  as 
regarded  the  penalty,  all  the  responsi- 
bility must  be  laid  on  the  Government, 
for  they  were  the  persons  who  would 
have  to  face  foreign  Governments  on  the 
subject.  He  was  extremely  glad  that 
the  Government  had  taken  ^e  course 
they  had  done  on  this  matter,  and  his 
object  now  was  merely  to  present  an  ar- 
gument which  he  thought  would  re- 
move the  doubts  which  his  hon.  Friends 
the  Member  for  Hull  (Mr.  Norwood) 
and  Taunton  (Sir  Henir  James)  had  ex- 
pressed. The  hon.  Member  for  Hull 
said  it  would  be  a  harsh  proceeding  to 
confiscate  the  goods  of  foreigners,  or 
visit  them  with  penalties.  But  how 
could  it  be  harsh  to  visit  with  a  penalty 
a  man  who  knew  perfectly  well  when  he 
started  what  the  law  was,  and  delibe- 
rately violated  it  ?  No  doubt  it  would 
be  aharsh  and  high-handed  proceeding 
if  arbitrarily  and  vexatiously  they  seized 
on  a  man,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect 
that  he  would  be  seized  on ;  but  if  they 
proclaimed  openly  to  all  the  world  that 
they  had  made  such  and  such  a  rule  for  the 
regulation  of  shipping,  a  man  who  came 
into  a  British  port  and  knowingly  vio- 
lated that  rule  would  have  no  right  to 
complain  if  he  were  subjected  to  the 
penalty  provided  by  the  Act.  It  was 
from  no  vexatious  motive,  but  from  a 
good  motive,  of  which  all  the  world  ap- 
proved, that  they  made  this  regulation, 
and  he  did  not  think  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hull  on  reflection  would 
insist  on  calling  it  a  high-handed  pro- 
ceeding. Then  it  had  been  argued  that 
the  rule  was  an  exceptional  one,  because 
it  applied  to  imported  goods.  It  was 
not  alleged  that  as  regarded  lading  a 
ship  outward-bound  there  were  not 
plenty  of  precedents.  He  was  himself 
unable  to  see  any  difference  in  principle 


between  the  two  cases.  The  general 
argument  was  that  we  ought  not  to  in- 
terfere with  foreign  ships,  because  the 
foreigner  was  dealing  with  his  own  goods 
and  his  own  people.  But  that  argument 
applied  to  ships  sailing  outward  as  well 
as  to  ships  coming  in ;  and  the  only 
grounds  on  which  we  could  deal  with  the 
matter  in  either  case  was  that  we  were 
dealing  with  something  in  our  own  ports. 
He  believed  that  many  of  the  fears  ex- 
pressed by  his  hon.  Friend  had  no  foun- 
dation, and  he  hoped  the  clause  would 
do  credit  to  the  English  nation  by  having 
set  an  example  to  other  nations  of  the 
world  which  they  would  not  regard  as  a 
matter  of  retaliation,  but  of  imitation. 

Mb.  Seejeant  SIMON  said,  he_  did 
not  object  to  the  principle  of  the  clause  ; 
but  he  could  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  when 
he  said  there  was  no  difference  between 
a  foreign  vessel  loading  in  our  own  ports 
and  vessels  coming  from  foreign  ports 
to  ours.  In  the  former  case,  we  had 
a  perfect  right  to  make  what  rules  we 
liked  for  the  safely  of  human  life ;  in 
the  latter  case,  we  were  really  attempt- 
ing to  apply  a  penal  law  to  a  foreigner 
for  doing  something  which  might  be  law- 
ful in  his  own  country.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  expressed  a  sanguine  hope  that 
foreign  nations  would  in  time  adopt  our 
system — meaning  our  penal  law.  But 
suppose  they  refused  to  do  so,  how  were 
we  to  compel  them  ?  Either  trade  would 
be  put  an  end  to,  or  we  should  be 
brought  into  conflict,  perhaps,  with  a 

freatPower,  such  as  Prussia  for  example, 
uppose  the  foreign  owner  or  captain 
had  not  £100  with  which  to  pay  the 
penalty,  or  refused  to  pay  it,  was  he  to 
be  imprisoned  ?  If  so,  he  could  foresee 
many  complications  that  would  bring  us 
into  unpleasant  antagonism  with  other 
powers.  If  we  attached  liabilities  of  one 
kind  and  another  to  legal  acts  done  by  the 
foreigner  in  foreign  ports,  foreign  coun- 
tries might  retaliate  by  measures  which 
we  should  find  extremely  embarrassing. 
The  principle  of  the  clause  was  sound ; 
but  the  right  way  was  to  treat  the  over 
cargo,  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Denbigh  (Mr. 
"Watkin  Williams),  as  prohibited  goods. 
This  rule  would  be  analogous  to  the  rule 
imposed  by  the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  immigrants  arriving  there.  It  was 
also  known  to  international  usage.    The 
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clause  proposed  by  the  Goyermuent,  as 
he  had  said,  might  lead  to  retaliations 
by  other  Powers  and  to  serious  compli- 
cations and  embarrassments,  -whereas  the 
role  which  he  had  suggested  would  give 
no  just  cause  of  offence  to  any  foreign 
nation.  

Mk.  D.  JENEINS  objected  to  the  line 
of  three  feet  being  drawn,  as  it  was  well 
known  that  some  ships  were  safer  with 
four  feet  of  timber  above  the  deck  than 
others  were  with  three  feet.  Again, 
large  logs  of  timber  were  safer  on  deck 
than  deals,  as  they  would  not  be  so 
likely  to  shift  in  heavy  weather.  He 
strongly  advocated  the  total  abolition  of 
deck  loads  in  ships  crossing  the  Atlantic 
between  October  and  April;  but  he 
thought  there  was  not  the  same  neces- 
sity for  prohibiting  deck  loads  in  the  case 
of  ships  coming  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
East  Coast  of  England. 

Mk.  palmer  said,  ii  his  opinion, 
deck  loads  were  in  aU  cases  cargo  in  the 
wrong  place,  and  that  they  were  dan- 
gerous to  navigation.  Therefore,  under 
all  circumstances,  they  ought  to  be 
avoided.  He  regretted  that  the  prohi- 
bition was  limited  by  the  Bill  to  certain 
trades  and  to  a  particular  season.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  prohibited  the 
system  altogether  he  should  have  sup- 
ported the  Government. 

Sir  ANDEEW  LUSZ  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  Government  had  taken  the 
right  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 
Ships  were  not  built  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  deck  loads ;  and,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  only  way  of  settling  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  put  a  duty  on  all  goods 
carried  on  deck  so  high  that  it  would 
not  be  an  inducement  to  any  one  to  carry 

docfc  lO&uS 

Mb.  GOURLET  thanked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  bold 
manner  in  which  he  had  dealt  with  the 
subj  ect-mattor  of  the  clause.  He  did  not 
think  there  was  anything  to  be  feared 
from  retaliatory  measures  on  the  part  of 
foreign  Governments.  With  regard  to 
the  conveyance  of  cattle  on  deck,  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous,  and  provision 
should  be  made  in  reference  to  it. 

Me.  GREGORY  said,  the  clause  as  it 
stood  dealt  only  with  the  master,  because 
there  was  no  penalty  attached  to  the 
ship  or  cargo  either  by  implication,  or 
otherwise.  By  the  o2nd  section  of  the 
Act  of  1 854  penalties  might  be  recovered 
as  against  the  ship  and  cargo,  whereas, 
in  the  clause  now  under  consideration, 

Jfr.  Sttj'eant  Simon 


there  was  a  distinct  declaration  that  the 
master  was  the  only  party  liable,  and 
the  ship  and  cargo  were  excluded.  He 
trusted  the  right  non.  Gentleman  would 
consider  this  discrepancy,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  some  Amendment  on  the 
Report..  He  would  suggest  whether  it 
might  not  be  desirable  to  apply  the  ma- 
chmery  which  had  been  applied  by  the 
Admiralty  in  cases  of  collision  at  sea, 
and  to  attach  both  ship  and  cargo.  The 
clause  would  act  unjustly  in  cases  where 
the  master  was  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  owner. 

Me.  SAMUDA  preferred  the  Bill  as 
it  orig^ally  stood  in  respect  of  deck  load- 
ing to  the  clause  under  consideration. 
He  considered  that  the  Government,  in 
dealing  with  the  15th  clause,  had  made 
a  radical  mistake,  and  had  in  fact  encou- 
raged the  carrying  of  deck  cargoes,  in- 
asmuch as  shipowners,  by  paying  1*.  per 
ton,  would  be  at  liberty  to  carry  them. 
The  question  they  had  to  decide  virtually 
was  this — whether  life  was  endangered 
by  the  carrjring  of  deck  cargoes.  He 
believed  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
further  that  life  would  be  endangered 
by  the  carrying  such  cai^es  to  the  ex- 
tent of  3  feet  in  depth,  ^uiree  feet  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  at  all  in  winter,  and  in 
legislating  on  the  subject  of  deck  car- 
goes they  ought  not  to  confine  the  pro- 
hibition to  timber  alone.  He  believed 
the  Government  were  making  a  grievous 
error  in  supposing  that  a  ship  comd  carry 
3  feet  deck  load  of  timber  across  the  At- 
lantic with  anything  like  a  due  regard 
to  the  safety  of  life  in  severe  weather, 
and  therefore  he  objected  to  the  danse 
altogether. 

Me.  GORST  said,  he  doubted  whether 
they  could  enforce  a  penalty  against  a 
foreign  ship  by  the  sale  of  the  ship. 
The  Act  of  1854  dealt  with  offences  ex- 
clusively committed  by  the  owners  or 
masters  of  British  ships,  and  he  ques- 
tioned whether  by  reading  that  Act  in 
connection  with  that  one  wey  would  be 
entitled  to  sell  a  foreign  ship.  It  would 
be  far  better  not  to  leave  the  matter  in 
doubt,  and  to  insert  a  clause  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  Canadian  Act,  and 
to  say  that,  where  a  penalty  had  been 
incurred,  if  the  master  did  not  pay  the 
penalty  it  should  be  recoverable  by  sale 
of  the  ship. 

Me.  HERSCHELL  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  according  to  Litemational 
Law  they  had  power,  after  fair  notice,  to 
impose   any   conditions   they  thought 
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proper  on  foreign  ships  entering  British 
ports,  and  to  refuse  them  admission  unless 
they  consented  to  the  existing  conditions ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  they  might  use  this 
right  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  remon- 
strances. He  thought  the  existing  pre- 
cedents should  be  acted  upon,  and  in 
cases  of  violation  of  the  law  he  would 
much  rather  see  the  penalty  imposed 
upon  the  ship,  with  power  to  sell  it 
should  the  penalty  not  be  paid.  He 
disapproved  of  punishing  the  master ; 
and  as  to  the  foreign  owner,  he  would 
avoid  coming  into  a  British  port  when 
he  knew  that  a  penalty  was  hanging 
over  him  for  violating  the  law  in  re- 
lation to  deck  loading. 

Me.  WILSON  said,  that  when  it  was 
proposed  in  a  former  stage  of  the  Bill 
to  exempt  foreign  vessels  from  penalties, 
he  and  many  other  hon.  Members  voted 
with  the  Government ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment had  since  changed  their  mind,  and 
they  now  proposed  to  impose  penalties 
on  foreign  vessels.  They  could  not  re- 
medy the  difficulty  by  forcing  their  law 
upon  foreign  nations,  and  the  result 
might  be  that  foreign  nations  might  re- 
taliate and  pass  laws  against  English 
shipping.  If  the  real  danger  of  deck 
loading  arose  in  the  Canadian  timber 
trade,  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the 
Canadian  Government  to  deal  with  the 
matter. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  of  Sm  Chaeles  Ad- 
DERLEY,  Clause  amended  by  adding  the 
word  "first"  after  "the,"  and  the  words 
"  Januaiy  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-seven"  after  "of"  in  the 
first  line. 

Mb.  T.  E.  SMITH  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  Une  9  of  the  new  Clause, 
to  omit  the  words  "  any  pitch  pine,  ma- 
hogany, or  other  heavy  wood,  nor  "  the 
object  of  the  Amendment  being  to  pro- 
hibit the  canring  of  timber  cargoes  on 
deck  during  the  winter  months. 

SiE  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  accep- 
ted the  Amendment. 

Mb.  SAMUDA  remarked  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  that 
concession  early  in  the  evening,  the 
House  might  have  been  saved  the  whole 
of  the  discussion. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  words  etruek 
out  accordingly. 

Mb.  T.  E.  SMITH,  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  line  11,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  other,"  and  after  "  description," 


to  insert  "  nor  shall  she  carry  any  deals 
or  battens  to  a  height  exceeding  three 
feet  above  the  deck."  He  rather  ob- 
jected to  the  deck  load  of  three  feet,  but 
I  still  he  felt  that  difficulties  might  arise 
which  the  Amendment  would  avoid. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  inserted 
■  accordingly. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, to  omit  the  words  "to  a  height 
exceeding  three  feet  above  the  deck,"  in 
order  to  insert  "  on  deck,"  his  object 
being  entirely  to  prohibit  the  carrying 
of  deals  and  battens  on  deck  in  the 
winter  months. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  line  10,  to  leave  out  the  words  "to  a 
height  exceeding  three  feet  above  the,"  in  order 
to  insert  tiie  woM  "  on," — {Mr.  Plinuott,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELET  said, 
he  could  not  accept  the  Amendment, 
which  would  be  a  departure  &om  the 
Canadian  law ;  the  object  of  the  clause 
being  to  assimilate  the  law  to  that  of 
Canada,  and  to  avoid  imposing  penalties 
on  those  who  imported  timber  from 
Canada  according  to  Canadian  law. 
Any  change  might  best  be  made  here- 
after simultaneously  on  both  sides. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  supported  the 
Amendment.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
talk  of  kindness  and  generosity  to  Ca- 
nada ;  but  he  believed  the  general  feeling 
of  the  commimity  in  Canada  would  be 
favourable  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby. 

LoED  ESLINGTON  supported  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  E.  J.  BEED  believed  the  excep- 
tion had  been  introduced  in  the  Canadian 
law  only  for  a  local  and  temporary  pur- 
pose. When  the  British  Parliament 
was  legislating  on  the  subject,  having 
gone  so  far,  the  question  was  whether 
the  Committee  would  not  do  better  in 
deciding  to  sweep  away  deck  loads  alto- 
gether. He  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  would  press  his  Amendment  to  a 
division. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QI7EE  defended  the  clause.  He  would 
remind  the  Committee  that  they  were 
now  dealing  with  an  Act  which  had  re- 
lation to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It 
might  be  that  there  were  reasons  which 
induced  the  Legislature  of  Canada  to 
make  this  exception.  The  qustion  was, 
whether,  if  the  Canadian    Legislatur* 
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had  to  reconsider  the  qnestion,  it  would 
strike  out  the  provision.  In  this  legis- 
lation they  were  interfering  with  an  im- 
portant trade,  and  one  which  wonld  not 
bear  an  indefinite  amount  of  reetriction. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  Committee 
might  not  go  further  and  exclude  all 
deck  loads,  but  they  must  take  care  that 
they  did  not  carry  stringency  to  an  ex- 
treme ;  and  unless  a  very  strong  case 
were  made  out,  they  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  or^nary  operations  of 
commerce. 

Me.  SAMTJDA  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, remarking  that  the  Government 
had  a  few  minutes  ago  gone  in  direct 
opposition  to  what  had  been  done  by 
Canada.  The  Committee  were  not  bound 
to  follow  the  course  of  Canadian  legis- 
lation ;  but  their  duty  was  to  act  on  the 
convictions  which  they  believed  to  be 
founded  on  right,  and  his  opinion  was, 
that  vessels  ^ould  not  be  allowed  to 
carry  such  cargoes  during  the  winter 
months.  Three  feet  of  timber  on  deck 
in  a  heavy  sea  involved  at  least  the  risk 
of  broken  limbs  to  seamen.  He  trusted 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  would  press 
the  matter,  in  order  that  an  opportunity 
'might  be  afforded  hon.  Members  of  re- 
cording their  votes  against  a  scandalous 
clause  which  was  calculated  to  add  to 
the  danger  of  deck  loading. 

Mk.  NOEWOOD  supported  the 
Amendment,  as  he  considenid  deck  load- 
ing, especially  in  winter,  very  objec- 
tionable, and  three  feet  of  timber  much 
too  heavy  a  load.  He  could  understand 
the  deUcaoy  with  which  the  Government 
had  been  inclined  to  treat  Canada ;  but 
he  would  also  remind  them  that  the 
clause  also  affected  all  foreign  countries. 

Mb.  J.  P.  COERY,  who  had  been 
engaged  many  years  in  the  timber  trade, 
thought  the  Amendment  would  prove  in- 
jurious, and  had  not  found  that  limbs 
were  broken  by  these  deck  loads.  He 
wished  to  remind  the  Committee  that 
deck  loading  now  was  very  different 
from  what  it  was  some  years  ago. 

Mk.  T.  BEAS8ET  said,  he  could 
confirm  what  had  been  said  by  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Eslington)  from  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  Fry  before  the  Com- 
mission on  Unseaworthy  Ships.  Mr. 
Fry  had  been,  for  four  years,  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Quebec ; 
and  he  gave  the  following  account  of 
the  recent  legislation  in  Canada  with 
reference  to  deck  loads  of  timber : — 

Th«  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


"  "Hie  carrying  of  sqnare  timTier  of  all  kindt 
is  abaolntely  prohibited  between  tbe  1st  of 
October  and  the  16th  of  March.  Some  St.  John 
Bhipowners  urgently  represented  that  deals 
shonld  be  allowed  to  be  carried  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. The  Minister  of  Marine,  who  happened 
to  represant  a  New  Bnuuwick  constitaency, 
listened  to  them,  and  now  three  feet  of  deali  an 
allowed.  I  was  strongly  opposed  to  allow  deals 
to  be  carried,  and  experience  has  proved  that  a 
large  proportion  of  uoso  deals  has  been  either 
washed  overboard  or  thrown  overboard  dniing 
the  last  season  from  ships  sailing  from  the  St 
Lawrence." 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause."      » 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  142; 
Noes  134  :  Majority  8. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  wished  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  take  it  into  his 
consideration  whether  the  clause  should 
not  be  altered  so  as  to  make  it  a  fiscal 
instead  of  a  pecuniary  penalty  ? 

Sib  CHAELES  ADDERLEY  said, 
he  must  decline  to  make  such  an  altera- 
tion in  the  clause.  He  thought  a  penalty 
better  than  indirect  prohibition  by  duties. 

Mb.  PLIMSOLL  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, in  line  12,  to  omit  the  words  "if 
he  is  privy  to  the  offence."  The  owner 
would  never  know  what  it  would  be 
known  he  did  not  wish  to  know.  The 
Board  of  Trade  would  never  get  a  con- 
viction, and  the  penalty  would  be  only 
illusory.  The  owner  would  alone  benefit 
by  the  carrying  of  timber  in  the  im- 
proper way  which  the  clause  punished, 
and  could  always  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  acts  of  his  agent, 
therefore  he  should  be  liable  for  the 
penalty,  without  the  necessity  of  proof 
by  the  prosecution  that  he  was  privy  to 
the  offence. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDERLEY  took 
exception  to  the  proposed  Amendment, 
thinkingit  would  be  harden  the  ship- 
owner that  he  should  be  held  equally  re- 
sponsible, whether  privy  to  the  offence 
or  not,  and  that  the  case  requiring  re- 
medy was  sufficiently  met  by  the  <^u8e 
&s  it  stood 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  was  of 
opinion  that  the  clause  should  be  so 
amended  that  it  would  be  placed  beyond 
doubt  that  the  ship  would  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  in  the  last  resort.  In  that 
way  the  owner  could  in  every  case  be 

FG&cllGd 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  they  had  been  assured  that 
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no  doubt  existed  in  the  matter,  for  that 
under  the  Act  of  1864  the  ahip  oould  be 
made  liable.  The  question  would,  how< 
ever,  be  for  consideration,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, an  Amendment  of  t^e  clause  would 
be  proposed. 

8iE  WILLIAM  HAECOUBT  wished 
to  know  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  whether  the  clause 
would  cheurge  the  masters  of  foreign 
ships  with  penalties  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL,  in  re- 
ply, said,  it  would.  The  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1854  contained  provi- 
sions for  enforcing  penalties,  and  the 
present  Bill,  when  it  became  law,  would 
be  incorporated  with  that  Act. 

SiE  HENEY  JAMES  said,  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  was  certain  on  the  point,  they 
could  not  dispute  the  question  of  law 
with  him.  On  the  point  of  principle, 
however,  he  should  say  that  when  they 
were  making  foreigners  subject  to 
British  law,  care  should  be  taken  to  tell 
them  plainly  what  the  law  was.  Now, 
the  effect  of  what  they  were  doing  was 
to  teU  the  foreigner  that  he  must  look 
to  the  Act  of  1854  to  see  what  his  liabili- 
ties were.  They  ought  not,  in  dealing 
with  foreign  countries,  to  follow  the 
vicious  practice  of  drafting  Bills  by 
which  one  Act  was  made  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  another,  but  should  state 
plainly  what  was  to  be  the  penalty  im- 
posed. 

Me.  HOPWOOD  considered  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  right  in 
his  law,  as  the  Act  of  1854  was  not  con- 
fined to  British  shipping,  but  also  em- 
braced cases  in  which  foreign  ships  were 
concerned. 

Mb.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  thought  the 
simplest  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
was  to  make  the  master  only  liable  to 
the  penalty. 

Mr.  ETJSSELL  GUENEY  suggested 
that  the  object  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Derby  would  be  better  attained  by  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "unless  such  owner 
can  show  he  was  not  privy  to  the  offence," 
than  by  those  he  had  proposed. 

Mb.  PTiTMSOLL  said,  he  would  adopt 
the  suggestion,  and  withdraw  his  own 
Amendment  in  favour  of  the  one  just 
mentioned. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ETJSSELL  GUENEY  moved,  as : 
an  Amendment,  the  insertion  in  line  12  | 


of  the  words  "unless  the  owner  shall 
show  that  he  was  not  privy  to  the 
offence,"  in  substitution  of  the  words 
"  if  he  is  privy  to  the  offence." 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  line  12,  to  leare  out  the  wortU  "  if  he  ia 
privy  to  the  offence,"  in  order  to  insert  the 
woTOa  "iinlew  the  owner  shall  show  that  he 
was  not  privy  to  the  offence."— (ifr.  SmmU 
Oumey,) 

— instead  thereof. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  op- 
posed the  Amendment,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  undesirable,  unless  in  very 
exceptional  cases,  to  throw  upon  a  person 
accused  of  an  offence  the  onus  of  proof 
that  he  was  not  guilty. 

Sm  WILLLyd  HAECOUET  said, 
he  would  remind  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  that  this  was  a  case  of 
principal  and  agent,  and  that  the  first 
principle  of  law  was  that  the  principal  was 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agent.  Qui 
faeitptr  alium,facit  per  le.  [Ironical cheer » 
and  laughter."]  That  was  a  maxim  which 
he  was  very  glad  to  find  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  understood.  The  master  being 
the  agent  of  the  owner,  the  primd  facie 
presumption  was,  that  the  offence  was 
according  to  the  owner's  instructions. 
It  was,  therefore,  for  the  owner  to  rebut 
that  assumption.  He  contended  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon .  and  learned 
Eecorder  was  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  be  adopted. 

Mr.  NOEWOOD  was  astonished  at 
the  dictum  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, for  he  always  understood  that  a 
Erincipal  was  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
is  agent  in  civil  proceedings  only.  He 
thought  the  clause  ought  to  stand  for 
the  reason  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  and  hoped  that  the 
Govenmient  would,  in  this  instance, 
stand  to  their  g^uns. 

Mb.  EUSSELL  GUENEY  said  the 
owner  was  the  only  person  who  derived 
a  profit  from  the  committal  of  the  offence. 
He  should  press  his  Amendment. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  199; 
Noes  104  :  Majority  96. 

Mb.  Sebjeaitt  SIMON  proposed,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  line  12,  to  leave  out 
after  "  shall ' '  in  the  case  of  British  ships. 
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in  our  own  ports  was  clearly  an  offence 
committed  within  British  jurisdiction. 
The  proposal  in  the  clause  was  to  submit 
foreign  ships  to  the  provisions  of  the 
5th  clause  as  to  detention  for  oyerload- 
ing.  That  was  a  proposal  such  as  had 
never  been  made  before,  for  hitherto  it 
had  generally  been  considered  that  it  was 
no  business  of  ours  to  protect  foreigners, 
nor  even  British  crews  enlisting  in 
foreign  'service,  if  they  so  chose  to'  put 
themselves  under  foreign  laws.  In  in- 
troducing the  BiU  he  felt  inclined  rather 
to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Bathbone), 
and  thinking  that  the  safest  way  of 
dealing  with  foreign  nations  would  be 
by  Treaty,  he  preferred  that  the  Bill 
should  give  Her  Majesty  power  by 
Orders  in  Council  to  apply  the  Act  to 
those  countries  which  might  be  inclined 
or  induced  to  enter  into  Treaties  on  the 
subject  with  us.  He  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  principal  maritime  countries 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  such 
Treaties,  and  that  this  course  would  be 
safer  for  British  shipowners,  because 
there  would  be  less  vagueness  about 
such  mutual  arrangements  than  for 
countervailing  restrictions  imposed  by 
foreigners  to  meet  our  independent 
enactments.  But  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  acting  directly. 
Shipowners  were  most  ably  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they 
had  pressed  that  course  of  action 
through  their  Bepresentatives  on  the 
Government.  Whenever  we  interfered 
with  foreign  ships  hitherto  it  was 
through  the  Consuls  of  the  nations  to 
which  the  ships  belonged.  In  accord- 
ance with  that  practice,  this  clause  pro- 
X)osed  that  as  soon  as  the  provisional 
order  for  detention  of  a  foreign  ship  was 
made  notice  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Consul  of  the  nation  to  which  the  ship 
belonged ;  and  if  the  foreigner  disputed 
the  order,  then  the  Consul  would  name 
a  competent  surveyor  to  decide  between 
the  master  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 

New  Clause  (Application  to  foreign 
ships  of  provisions  as  to  detention), — 
(iSt'r  Charhi  AdderUy), — brought  up  and 
read  a  first  time. 

On  Question,  "That  the  Clause  be 
now  read  a  second  time  ?  " 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAEOOimT  said, 
he  thought  it  was  most  illogical  and  in- 


The  object  of  the  Amendment  was  to 
exempt  foreigners  from  a  pentilty,  be- 
cause he  contended  they  had  no  right  to 
punish  a  man  for  doing  what  was 
lawful  in  his  own  country.  He  should 
like  to  know  what  Germany  and  other 
influential  foreign  Powers  would  care 
about  their  legislation. 

Sib  CHARLES  ADDEELEY  pointed 
out  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
that  the  clause  was  intended  to  place 
British  and  foreign  ships  on  a  par ;  but 
his  Amendment  would  prevent  that 
which  the  Committee  had  expressly 
agreed  to.  He  could  not  therefore  agree 
to  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mb.  NOEWOOD  expressed  his  re- 
pugnance to  the  punishment  of  the 
offence  being  by  penalty,  and  moved  the 
alteration  of  certain  words  in  the  clause 
to  change  that  portion  of  it. 

The  OHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJEE  reminded  the  hon.  Member  that 
at  an  early  period  of  the  evening  he  had 
explained  tne  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment had  preferred  imposing  penalties 
to  dealing  with  the  offence  by  means  of 
Customs  duties. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause,  as  amended,  read  the  third 
time,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Foreign  Ships,  Overloading. 
SiE  CHAELES  ADDEELEY,  in 
moving  the  following  new  clause : — 

"  Where  a  foreign  ship  has  taken  on  board 
all  or  any  part  of  her  cargo  at  a  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  ia,  whilst  at  that  port, 
unsafe  by  reason  of  overloading  or  improper 
loading  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  the  detention  of  ships  shall  apply  to  that 
fore^n  ship  as  if  she  were  a  British  ship,  with 
the  following  modifications;  (1.)  Sub-sections 
(4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7)  of  Section  five  of  this  Act 
sbiall  not  apply.  (2.)  A  copy  of  order  for  the 
provisional  detention  of  the  ship  shall  be  forth- 
with served  on  the  consular  officer  of  the  State 
to  which  the  ship  belongs  at  or  nearest  to  the 
place  where  the  ship  is  detained.  ^3.)  If  the 
owner  or  master  of  tiie  ship  is  dissabsfled  with 
the  order  for  provisional  detention,  the  consular 
officer  may,  on  his  request,  and  at  any  time 
within  24  hours  after  the  service  of  the  order  on 
the  master,  appoint  some  competent  person  to 
survey  the  ship ;  and  if  on  survey  that  person 
decides  that  the  ship  ought  to  be  released,  she 
shall  be  released  accordingly." 

said,  that  like  that  which  had  just  been 
agreed  to,  it  involved  the  novelty  of 
dealinggenerally  with  foreigners,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  inasmuch  as  overloading 

Mr.  Serjeant  Simon 
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consistent  that  when  a  ship  loaded  abroad 
came  into  one  of  our  ports  with  a  deck 
load  yiolating  our  law,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  a  penalty,  that  very  ship  mip^ht 
go  out  with  the  same  deck  load  with  im- 
punity. The  Qoremment  must  adhere 
to  one  rule,  and  either  enforce  their 
laws  against  foreigners  or  not.  They 
had  determined  to  do  so  as  to  cargoes, 
and  a  fortiori  it  was  desirable  they 
should  adopt  the  same  rule  in  the  pre- 
sent case. 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  that  with  regard  to  g^rain 
cargoes  it  was  not  proposed  to  make  any 
special  provision.  Deck  cargoes  stood  on 
a  somewhat  di£Perent  footing,  and  there 
was  a  very  great  distinction  between  the 
case  of  the  imported  deck  load  and  the 
improperly  loaded  ship  going  outwards. 
The  main  distinction  was,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  deck  load  it  was  possible  to  lay  down 
as  a  definite  rule  that  any  ship  carrying 
certain  loads  of  timber  or  deals  was  act- 
ing in  contravention  of  our  law,  and  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  that 
law;  but  when  the  question  arose  of  an 
improperly  loaded  ship  going  outward, 
no  generu  rule  was  laid  down,  but  a 
certain  discretionary  power  was  given  to 
certain  Q-ovemment  officers  to  detain  that 
ship.  A  certain  arbitrary  power  was  given 
and  the  question  was  whether  the  officer 
was  to  be  allowed  to  do  in  the  case  of  a 
foreign  ship  that  which  he  was  allowed 
to  do  in  the  case  of  a  Britidi  ship.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  this  were 
done,  foreigners  would  claim  the  right 
to  deal  in  the  same  manner  with  British 
ships  in  their  ports,  and  serious  diffi- 
culties would  arise  if  such  a  course  were 
adopted.  Unless  we  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  protection  of  the  Consuls,  he 
confessed  that  he  should  tremble  for  the 
consequences.  The  objection  was  not  an 
unnatural  one,  but  there  was  no  real 
foundation  for  it.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  see  that 
&ere  was  no  parity  between  the  two 
cases. 

Mb.  OOSOHEN  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  replied  to  the 
argument  that  the  particular  provision 
here  embodied  would  fail  in  its  object. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Eriend  had  pointed 
out  that  the  question  would  rest  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Consul ;  but  what 
security  would  they  have  that  the  Consul 
would  deal  impartially  with  the  matter  ? 
Jn  his  (Mr.  Gosohen's)  opinion  the  Gb- 


vemment  would  do  well  to  omit  the 
clause  altogether,  for  they  had  no  security 
that  the  Consul,  to  whom  the  matter 
would  be  referred,  would  be  a  com- 
petent person  under  the  3rd  sub-section 
to  examine  the  ship.  If  the  clause 
was  left  in  its  present  shape  it  would 
give  the  appearance  of  dealing  with 
foreign  vessels,  but  without  the  real 
effect  of  such  a  provision.  

The  CHANCELLOEof  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  still  did  not  think  this  clause 
would  be  found  insufficient.  If  the 
master  of  a  ship  were  shown  that  it  was 
overloaded,  it  was  probable  he  would 
remedy  what  was  complained  of,  as  he 
would  be  anxious  to  g^  to  sea  and  to  go 
safely ;  and  the  Consul  would  naturtuly 
be  anxious  to  induce  the  master  to  do 
what  was  necessary.  The  Committee 
would  commit  a  great  mistake  if  they 
did  not  give  the  Consul  the  power  of  in- 
terfering and  seeing  that  justice  was 
done. 

Mb.  T.  E.  smith  said,  they  should 
deal  with  the  foreigner  as  they  would 
with  the  owner  of  a  British  ship,  and 
not  allow  a  foreign  ship  any  more  than 
a  British  to  go  to  sea  in  an  unseaworthy 
condition.  He  thought  the  justice  of 
the  case  would  be  met  by  having  one 
surveyor  appointed  by  the  foreign  Consul 
and  the  other  by  the  British  authorities. 

Mb.  GOEST  thought  this  a  clause  of 
too  g^eat  importance  to  be  properly  dis- 
cussed at  that  late  hour.  The  clause 
introduced  for  the  first  time  the  principle 
that  foreign  and  British  ships  should  not 
be  treated  equally  before  the  law.  It 
gave  no  power  to  detain  a  ship  which 
was  improperly  loaded,  and  it  invested 
in  the  hands  of  a  Consul  or  vice  Consul 
the  whole  powers  possessed  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  the  detention  of  foreign 
ships.  He  agpreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tynemouth  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith) 
that  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
deal  with  the  question  of  overloading 
ships  would  be  to  deal  in  the  same  way 
with  the  foreign  ship  as  they  would 
deal  with  a  British  vessel,  and  not  allow 
a  foreign  ship  to  leave  a  British  port  in 
an  overloaded  and  unseaworthy  state, 
dangerous  to  the  lives  of  those  on  board. 
He  could  not  help  agreeing  with  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and 
teamed  Member  for  the  City  of  Oxford 
(Sir  WiUiam  Harcourt),  that  British  and 
foreign  ships  should  be  treated  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  when  they  were 
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in  our  ports.  Thai  was  the  waj  in 
whioh  our  ships  were  treated  in  foreign 
porta,  and  therefore  there  were  no 
privileges  to  forfeit  in  foreign  ports. 
There  was  only  one  plain  straightforward 
course  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to  treat 
all  vessels  alike  in  our  own  ports. 

Me.  SHAW  LEFEVUE  thought  that 
when  it  was  known  bj  foreign  Qovem- 
ments  that  certain  regulations  would 
affect  their  rrasels  in  our  ports,  they 
would  make  corresponding  arrange- 
ments; but  the  clause  gave  certain 
arbitrary  powers  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
which  were  objectionable. 

Mu.  MAC  IVEE  was  in  favour  of 
treating  all  vessels  alike  when  in  our 
ports. 

Question  put,  and  agretd  to. 

On  Question,  "  That  the  clause  be  now 
read  a  third  time?  " 

Mb.  WILSON  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment in  line  1,  after  the  word  "ship," 
to  insert  the  words  "  except  ships  belong- 
ing to  such  States  as- may  from  time  to 
time  signify  their  objection  to  come 
under  this  law." 

Mb.  DILLWTN  said,  he  would  move 
that  the  Chairman  report  Progress. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUE£  said,  that  no  doubt  there  had 
been  a  very  long  discussion  on  the 
clause,  and  it  was  most  desirable  that  it 
should  be  disposed  of.  He  trusted  the 
Motion  would  not  be  pressed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "That 
the  Chairman  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr.  Dilhoyn,) — 
put,  and  agr*ed  to. 

House  returned. 

Committee  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  will  again,  To-mor- 
row, at  Two  of  the  dock,  resolve  itself 
into  the  said  Committee." — {Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.) 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  he  would  move, 
as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill  be  adjourned  till  the  usual 
hour  to-morrow.  He  did  not  think  it 
was  fair  to  ask  independent  Members  to 
forego  their  private  Business.  He  had 
never  known  such  heavy  work  continu- 
ously kept  up  as  during  the  present 
Session.  The  House  had  sat  a  greater 
number  of  hours  that  Session  than  he 

Mr,  Gortt 


remembend  since  he  was  in  Parliament. 
Instead  of  rising  by  9  or  10  o'clock,  as 
had  been  the  case  before  Easter,  the 
House  had  sat  till  2,  3,  and  even  4 
o'dock.  He  did  not  think  the  House 
gained  mndi  by  Morning  Sittings,  for 
hom.  Members  got  annoyed,  and  refused 
to  £Etcilitate  the  plans  of  the  Ooveis- 
ment,  and  perhaps  there  was  a  "  count- 
out"  afterwards.  If  they  once  began 
this  work  so  early  it  would  be  continued. 
He  hoped  the  Motion  would  not  be 
pressed. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  oat 
the  words  "at  Two  of  the  clock."— 
{Mr.  DiUieyn.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  kft  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  WHTTWELL  hoped  4^e  Oo- 
vetnment  would  assent  to  the  Amend- 
ment ;  a  Bill  of  that  kind  ought  aot  to 
be  discussed  at  a  Morning  Sitting.  He 
entirely  disapproved  of  the  Committee 
resuming  its  labours  at  2  o'clock,  and 
would  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea. 

Mb.  CHARLES  LEWIS  also  ptoteeted 
against  a  resort  to  Morning  Sittings  at 
so  early  a  period  of  the  Session.  The 
result  of  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
that  important  business  would  have  to 
be  disposed  of  without  discussion.  If 
that  attempt  proved  successfal  there 
would  be  speedy  demands  for  other 
Morning  Sittings.  He  was  sure  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  not  in  hk 
place,  for  he  was  their  usual  protector 
on  such  occasions. 

Captain  NOLAN  joined  in  the  pro- 
tests against  the  early  resumption  of 
MoniingSittings,  which  tended  to  waste 
time.  The  system  was  one  which  he 
deprecated. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  pointed  out  that 
many  hon.  Members  had  to  attend  Com- 
mittees, and  could  not  be  present  at  a 
Morning  Sitting.  He  would  appeal  to 
the  Government  to  yield,  if  ^oy  felt 
they  could  do  so,  on  a  matter  where  the 
personal  convenience  of  private  Mem- 
bers was  concerned. 

Sib  henry  JAMES,  on  the  part 
of  the  legal  Members,  appealed  to  the 
Q-ovemment  to  withdaw  the  propoeaL 
They  had  not  received  any  Notice  of  it, 
and  had  made  their  arrangements  in  ig- 
norance of  it.    The  same  plea  might  be 
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uTffed  on  behalf  of  the  shipownera,  who 
had  their  mercantile bimnaBs  to  attend  to. 
Thk  OHANOELLOE  of  thb  EXOHE- 
QT7IIB  said,  the  reason  the  GoTer&ment 
wished  to  take  the  course  proposed 
was  in  consequence  of  the  responsioility 
that  rested  upon  them  of  passing  such 
an  important  measure  as  the  one  under 
consideration ;  they  would  not,  how- 
ever, think  of  pressing  the  proposal 
against  the  wish  of  the  Hoose.  At 
the  same  time,  he  must  demur  a  little 
to  the  insinuation  that  there  was  a 
scramble  between  the  Government  and 
private  Members  as  to  which  should  get 
the  larger  portion  of  the  public  time. 
All  other  Government  Business  must  be 
laid  aside  until  the  Bill  was  disposed  of, 
and  it  must  be  taken  on  Thursday  in 
lieu  of  the  Business  set  down  for  that 
day. 

Amendment  and   Motion,  by  leave, 
withdraum. 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Tkurtday- 

Honae  ^joumed  at  a  quarter  after 
One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Tuetiofi,  2nd  May,  1876. 

MUSTUTES.]— Ptblic  Bilm— Jir«<  Seadinf— 
Publicans  Certificates  (Scotland)  •  (66) ;  Pro- 
visional Orders  (Ireland)  Confirmation*  (67) ; 
All  Saints,  Moss*  rro). 

Stport—Vmvacnty  of  Oxford  (61-68). 

mnvEBsmr  op  oxford  bill. 

(Nos.  16,  46,  61,  68.) 

{Tht  Xarquett  of  SttlUbury.) 

BSFOBT  OF  THE  AMENCUSNTS. 

Amendment^  reporUd  (according  to 
order.) 

Clause  4  (Nomination  of  Commis- 
sioners). 

On  Motion  of  the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
BUBT  the  List  of  Ccnnmisaioners  was 
altered  as  follows : — 

He  Bi^t  Hon.  Boimdell,  Baron  Sel1>ome ; 
the  Bight  Hon.  John  Thomas,  Baron  Bedesdale ; 
the  Right  Eon.  Montague  Barnard,  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law ;  the  Honouiahle  Sir  William  Robert 
Grove,  one  of  the  Justices  of  Her  Majesty's 
Hi^h  Court  of  Justice;  Six  Henry  Sumner 
MameLDoctor  of  Civil  Law;  the  Reverend 
John  William  Burgon,  Dean  of  Chidiester; 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts. 


OUuM  16  (Objects  of  statutes  for  Col- 
leges in  themselvea). 

The  Masqttess  of  SALISBUBY  said, 
that,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  seve- 
ral Members  of  the  Episcopal  Bench, 
and  of  a  very  strong  and  unanimous 
expression  of  opinion  from  other  quar- 
ters, he  would  propose  an  Amendment 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  bring 
the  Headships  of  the  Colleges  within 
the  action  of  the  Commissioners.  But, 
as  a  security  for  the  provision  of  reli- 
gious instruction  would  be  thereby  im- 
paired, he  further  proposed  to  insert 
words  giving  power  to  uie  Commission- 
ers to  make  that  provision. 

The  Provisoes  in  sub-sections  1  and  4 
excepting  the  Headships  from  the  powers 
given  by  this  clause  ttruck  out. 

The  MASQtTESB  of  SALISBT7BT 
moved,  after  sub-seotion  (1.)  to  insert  aa 
a  new  sub-section — 

(2.)  For  determining  the  age  after  which  tht 
holder  of  a  Fellowship  not  attached  to  any  offic« 
in  the  College  or  in  the  UniTersity  shall  take 
part  in  the  (jh>Temment  of  the  College. 

He  thought  that  without  some  limitation 
in  this  respect  the  Commissioners  would 
be  reluotMit  to  create  any  number  of 
prize  Fellowships. 

The  Eari,  of  CAMPERDOWN  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  not  accept  the 
new  sub-section.  Amongst  the  other 
reasons  he  had  for  opposing  it  was  that 
the  noble  Marquess  took  up  in  it  ag^in 
a  position  from  which  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, he  had  retreated — a  course  never 
before  adopted  in  their  Lordships'  House 
with  regard  to  Amendments.  Then  as 
to  fixing  the  age 

"  After  which  the  holder  of  a  Fellowship  not 
attached  to  any  ofSce  in  the  College  or  in  the 
University  shall  take  part  in  the  Qovenunent  of 
the  College," 

it  must  be  some  age  beyond  21,  as  no 
student  ever  attained  a  Fellowship  be- 
fore that  age.  But  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  last  year,  in  dis- 
cussing the  law  of  Scotch  entails,  under 
which  an  heir  could  not  get  rid  of  his 
expectancy  until  25,  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  other  instance  in  which  a 
man  was  not  considered  of  age  at  21  for 
all  purposes  whatever.  This  sub-section, 
on  the  contrary,  would  establish  as  a 
law  a  new  state  of  things,  so  that  while 
the  most  foolish  young  man  was  con- 
sidered legally  able  to  conduct  his  affairs 
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at  21  the  most  able  young  man  should 
not  be  deemed  able  to  take  part  in  the 
government  of  his  GoUege  tiU  he  was 
25 — if  that  should  be  the  limit  of  age 
fixed  upon.  Ereryone  knew  that  the 
attainment  of  a  power  to  share  in  the 
government  of  his  College  was  a  chief 
incentive  of  every  student.  He  most 
sincerely  hoped  their  Lordships  would 
not  impose  this  restriction  on  the  young 
men  of  our  Universities,  and  that  they 
would  decline  to  accept  this  Amendment. 

LoED  C0LCHE8TEE  regretted  that 
he  could  not  support  the  sub-section. 
He  considered  that  the  difficulty  was 
created  by  the  proposal  to  shorten  the 
tenure  of  Fellowships.  If  a  Fellowship 
was  held  for  less  than  1 0  years,  and  the 
Fellow  was  not  a  member  of  the  Qovem- 
ing  Body  for  the  first  two  years,  the 
very  evil  referred  to — that  of  continual 
changes  in  the  Gk)veming  Body — would 
be  aggravated.  

The  Eabl  of  MOELEY  said,  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  such  importance 
that  the  House  ought  to  have  more  time 
to  consider  it,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
noble  Marquess  to  at  least  postpone  its 
further  consideration  till  the  third  read- 
ing. 

The  Maequess  of  SALISBTJET  con- 
sented to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave  of  the  House, 
withdrawn. 

The  Easl  of  MOBLET  moved  to  in- 
sert, after  Clause  17,  a  new  clause— 

"  The  CommissionerB  shall  have  power,  with 
the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Goveming 
Body  of  Oriel  College,  to  make  a  seTeranoe 
from  the  provostship  of  the  said  College  of  the 
canomy  of  Rochester  thereto  annexed ;  they 
may  also  sever  from  the  said  provostship  any 
ecclesiastical  benefice  annexed  thereto,  and 
assign  such  portion  (if  any)  of  the  income  of 
the  benefice  as  they,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  may  determine, 
to  he  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  benefice  to 
the  Provost  of  Oriel  for  the  time  being." 

The  Mabqttess  of  SALISBTJET  op- 
posed the  Motion,  on  the  ground  that  the 
object  which  it  sought  to  effect  was  out- 
side this  Bill. 

Clause,  by  leave  of  the  House,  with- 
draum. 

The  Marqtiess  of  SALISBTJET 
moved,  after  Clause  19,  to  insert  new 
clauses — 

(Provision  for  accounts,  audit,  &c.) 

"  The*  Commissioners,  in  statutes  made  by 
them,  shall  make  proviiion — 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown 
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"  (1.)  For  the  foim  of  account*  of  the  TTni- 
▼ermty  and  of  a  College  and  EUl,  relating  to 
funds  administered  either  for  general  purposes 
or  in  trust,  and  for  the  audit  thereof ; 

"  (2.)  For  the  publication  of  accounts  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  mone;^  raised  under 
the  borrowing  powers  of  the  UniTeraity  or  of  a 
College  or  HaU." 

He  proposed  the  new  clause  to  meet  sug- 

fesnons  thrown  out  on  a  former  occaaon 
y  the  noble  Duke  ^the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land). There  was  a  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  Colleges  of  the  proposition  to 
submit  their  accounts  annually,  and  he 
did  not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for 
calling  on  them  to  do  so. 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  said, 
the  clause  would  fully  meet  his  views. 
He  never  had  intended  to  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Colleges, 
which  he  believed  to  be  very  tahlj  ad- 
ministered. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  inserted  in  the 
BiU. 

The  Mahcmjess  of  SAUSBUET 
moved  to  insert,  after  Clause  19,  a  new 
clause — 

CUnion  of  Colleges  and  Halls.) 

"The  Commissioners,  in  statutes  made  by 
them,  may  make  provision  for  the  complete  or 
partial  union  of  two  or  more  Colleges,  or  of  a 
College  and  a  Hall,  provided  application  in  that 
behalf  is  made  to  the  Commissionerg  on  the  part 
of  the  Colleges  or  College  and  Hall,  in  the  case 
of  a  College  by  resolution  peissed  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  College  speciaUy  summoned  for 
this  purpose  by  the  votes  of  not  less  than  two- 
tiiirds  of  the  number  of  persons  present  and 
voting,  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  Tiaitar 
of  the  College ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  Hall  by  a 
resolution  of  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  with  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Visitor  and  Principal 
of  the  HaU." 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  interttd  in  the 
BiU. 

The  Eael  of  CAMPEBDOWN  moved, 
in  Clause  28,  page  8,  leave  out  para- 
graph, line  33  to  Une  3  in  page  9  indu- 
sive,  and  insert  as  new  paragraph — 

"  The  Commissioners  shall  take  into  conside- 
ration any  representation  made  to  them  by  the 
Qoveming  Body  of  the  school  or  by  the  Clum^ 
Commissioners  respecting  the  proposed  statute. ' 

The  Mabqttess  of  SAUSBUET  ob- 
jected to  the  Amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  extend  the  purview  of  the 
Bill  in  the  case  of  schools. 

Amendment,  by  leave  of  the  House, 
withdraum. 
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The   Mabqcxss   op  SALISBUBY 

moved  to  insert,  at  end  of  Clause  37 — 

(DiiaUowanee  1)7  Order  in  Council.) 
"  If  the  UniTenitiee  Committee  report  their 
opinion  that  a  statute  referred  to  them  ought  to 
he  remitted  to  the  Commiwionerg  with  a  declara- 
tion, it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen  in  Council 
to  remit  the  same  accordingly ;  and  the  Commis- 
aionen  shall  reconsider  the  statute,  with  the 
declaration,  and  the  statute,  if  and  as  modified 
by  the  Commissioneis,  shall  be  prooeded  on  aa 
an  original  statute  is  prooeded  on,  and  so  from 
time  to  time." 

Amendment  agrttd  to,  and  added  to 
the  Clause. 

Further  Amendments  made ;  and  Bill 
to  be  read  3'  on  ThaTsday  next ;  and  to 
be  printed,  as  amended.    (No.  68.) 


THE  KOTAL  TITLES.— 0BSEEVATI0N8. 

Loss  SELBOBNE,  who  had  given 
Notice  to  call  attention  to  the  terms  of 
the  Proclamation  issued  under  the  Boyal 
Titles  Act ;  and  to  ask  for  explanations 
ftom.  Her  Majesty's  Ch)vemment  as  to 
its  operation  and  effect,  rose,  and  said : 
— My  Lords,  it  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  Lordships  that  when  the 
Boyal  Titles  Bill  was  passing  through 
the  House  of  Commons  declarations 
were  on  several  occasions  made  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  as  to  their  intention 
to  advise  Her  Majesly,  if  she  should 
think  fit  under  the  Bill  to  assume  the 
title  of  Empress  of  Lidia,  to  restrict  the 
use  of  that  title  within  the  limits  defined 
in  those  dedarations.  Those  declara- 
tions were  referred  to  again  when  the 
Bill  was  passing  through  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  were  reiterated,  if  not 
by  every  one,  certainly  by  almost  every 
one  of  tiie  Members  of  the  Government 
who  addressed  your  Lordships  on  the 
different  stages  of  the  BUI.  It  was  felt 
— and  I  think  not  unnaturally — by  many 
Members  of  both  Houses  who  desired 
to  see  efiEiect  given  to  the  declarations  so 
made,  that  it  woiildbe  well  that  security 
should  be  taken  by  the  insertion  of 
words  in  the  Bill  itself  for  the  satisfac- 
tory accomplishment  of  that  object ; 
and  in  your  Lordships'  House  it  was 
suggested  by  certain  persons,  including 
myself,  that  doubt  might  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  legal  power  of  Her 
Majesty  to  give  effect  to  the  ,  decla- 
rations to  which  I  have  referred  if  no 
alteration  were  made  in  the  Bill.  But 
on  all   those    occasions,   and    in   both 
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Houses,  any  such  alteration  of  the  Bill 
for  that  purpose  was  objected  to  and 
resisted;  and  both  Houses  were  re- 
peatedly assured  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  saw  their  way  to  the  full  ac- 
oompUshment,  by  the  form  of  the  Procla- 
mation which  might  be  issued  under  the 
BiU,  of  those  restrictions  to  which  they 
had  pledged  themselves.  They  desired 
that  confidence  might  be  placed  in  the 
Government,  and  confidence  was  placed 
in  them  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
not  only  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their  de- 
sire  to  give  effect  to  this  arrangement, 
but  as  to  their  power  to  do  so ;  and  Par- 
liament was  re^rred  to  the  Proclamation 
as  a  document  which,  as  soon  as  seen, 
would  satisfy  your  Lordships,  and  satisfy 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  that  the 
means  existed  and  had  been  properly 
and  effectively  used  to  give  effect  to  the 
proposed  restrictions.  My  Lords,  the 
Act  passed — the  Proclamation  has  been 
issued,  and  is  now  before  your  Lordships. 
For  my  own  part,  my  Lords,  I  am  very 
sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  saying 
that  I,  for  one,  am  unable  to  see  how 
those  engagements  have  been  fulfilled 
by  the  form  of  the  Proclamation ;  and  it 
is  partiy  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  an  expla- 
nation of  the  way  in  which  they  have 
arrived  at  a  contrary  conclusion  — 
which  I  must  assume  they  have — that 
now  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  I 
rise  to  bring  this  matter  under  your 
Lordships'  notice.  My  Lords,  the  ques- 
tion whether  those  engagements  have 
been  duly  fulfilled  depends  on  two 
things.  First,  what  were  the  engage- 
ments ?  secondly,  what  is  the  true  effect 
of  the  form  of  Proclamation  which 
has  been  issued?  My  Lords,  as  to 
the  first  of  those  considerations  — 
what  those  engagements  were — I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  that  I  can  de- 
ceive myself.  I  have  referred  to  the  de- 
clarations themselves  as  recorded  to  have 
been  made  originally  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  They  were  made  first, 
I  think,  when  the  Bill  was  in  Oommittoe, 
on  the  20th  of  March,  and  they  were  re- 
peated afterwards  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  BUI,  and  I  find  them  perfectiy 
unequivocal.  I  find  them  reiterated  by 
more  than  one  Minister — the  First  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  especially; — and  the 
sense  in  which  they  were  understood 
was  unequivocally  expressed  b/  those, 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discus- 
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don  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
I  also  find  that  mien  the  Bill  was  under 
discussion  in  your  Lordships'  House, 
both  on  the  second  reading  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl 
sitting  near  me  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury), 
— I  am  not  sure  that  I  may  not  add  on  a 
later  occasion  also — declarations  in  the 
same  sense  and  not  l^ss  unequivocal, 
•were  made  by  several  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government — and  those  not 
the  least  in  importance — who  addressed 
your  Lordships.  I  wUl  state  at  once 
what  I  understood  and  still  understand 
those  engagements  to  have  been ;  and, 
having  stated  that,  I  will  then  put 
your  Lordships    in   possession    of   the 

? roofs  of  the  accuracy  of  my  statements, 
imderstand  the  engagements  taken  by 
Her  Majesty's  Gfovemment  to  have  been 
two — negatively,  that  this  style  and  title 
of  "Empress  of  India"  should  not, 
where  it  could  possibly  be  avoided,  be 
used  in  the  United  ^ngdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  and  positively, 
my  Lords,  that  it  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  limited  in  its  use  to  and  lo- 
calized in  India.  My  L(»ds,  as  the 
question  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
depends  entirely  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  understanding  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed of  the  promise  itself,  yoor 
lx>rd8hips  will  permit  me  to  put  you  in 
possession  of  those  statements  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  bear  out  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  eng^agement,  and  are,  as 
I  venture  to  think,  entirely  inconsistent 
with  any  other  view  of  its  purport.  It 
is  true  that  when  the  intention  of  Mi- 
nisters to  impose  a  restriction  on  the  use 
of  the  title  of  Empress  was  first  an- 
nounced in  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sitting  of  the  20th 
of  March,  the  Prime  Minister  limited 
himself  to  the  negative  part  of  the  en- 
gagement, as  far  as  the  words  then  used 
went.    He  said — 

"I  am  sure  that  under  no  circamBtances 
would  Her  Majesty  assome  by  the  advioe  of 
her  Ministers  the  title  of  Empisw  in  Eng- 
land." 

But,  my  Lords,  the  sense  in  which 
that  was  understood — or  rather  the 
further  meaning  involved — was  sure 
to  be,  and  waa,  in  fact,  elicited  by  the 
sequel  of  the  debate.  The  noble  Lord 
who  is  the  recognized  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
referred  shortly  afterwards  to  certain 
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Notices  which  had  been  plaeed  on  the 
Paper  by  two  Members  of  the  Hoase  of 
Commons  for  the  purpose  of  HrniliTig 
the  new  title,  if  possibla,  to  a  local  ^- 
plication;  and  afiw  re&tring  to  thorn 
Notices  he  said — 

"  I  oansot  oonolnde  irithont  mging  npca  the 
Qoremmoit  M  atroogly  w  I  can  the  naoBMity 
of  leaving,  if  poamhki,  gome  reoord  upon  oar 
proceedingi  that  it  ii  intended  tbai  uds  titi* 


which  they  have  adviaed  Her  Majectyto  i 
shall  be  used  in  India  and  for  uidiMi  piiipcM 
only." 

No  doubt  those  were  only  the  words  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Oommoos ;  but 
on  the  same  evening  one  of  those 
Amendments  to  which  the  noble  Lord 
referred  as  then  upon  the  Paper,  that 
moved  by  Mr.  Pease,  the  Member  for 
Durham,  came  under  discussion.  That 
Amendment  was  in  these  words — 

"  Provided  that  nothing  in  Hob  Act  contrined 
shall  be  taken  to  authorize  the  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  any  style  or  title  of  Her  Majesty 
other  than  those  at  present  in  use  as  appertain- 
ing to  the  Imperial  Crown." 

Your  Lordships  will  see  that  though 
that  Amendment  referred  negatively  and 
by  prohibition  only  to  the  use  of  any 
new  title  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yet 
it  did  so  in  a  manner  so  stringent 
that,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  not  even  in 
documents  referring  to  India  and  in- 
tended to  operate  in  India,  which  origi- 
nated in  the  United  Kingdom,  could  the 
new  title  have  been  used  here.  My  Lords, 
in  opposition  to  that  Motion,  and  in 
order  to  put  the  House  in  possession 
of  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  acted 
upon,  an  eminent  Member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  said — 

"  Beally,  after  what  had  been  stated  by  tiM 
Prime  Minister  at  the  beginning  of  tba  even- 
ing, that  it  was  not  at  all  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's    advisers  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
take  the  titJe  of  Empteas  to  be  borne  in  this 
country,  but  that  it  cuiould  be  a  title  of  a  local 
character  to  be  borne  in  India,  this  Ameod- 
ment  would  be  simply  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
pression of  want  of  confidence  in  the  promise 
or  statement  of  his  right  hon.  Friend     This 
Bill  was  to  enable  Her  Majesty — of  course  with 
the  advioe  of  lier  Ministers — to  make  proclama- 
tion stating  her  style  and  title.    The  nature  of 
that  advice  had  been  already  stated,    and  of 
course  the  Proclamation,   if  at  variance  with 
the  promise  given,  would  be  subject  to  cnmmfiit 
in  Parliament,  though  the  ProckunatiaB  would 
stand    There  was,  therefore,  do  nsoeagfy  for 
such  a  clause.   Its  only  effect  would  be  to  en- 
cumber the  Bill  if  they  were  to  adopt  it." 
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My  Lords,  the  debate  was  oontintied, 
and  a  Member  for  a  great  manu&ctar- 
ing  oonstituency,  Mr.  Mantz,  said — 

"  The  Hooae  had  be«a  infonned  by  the  Prime 
Minuter  VbaX  this  new  title  was  to  apply  to 
India  only  and  not  to  this  coontry." 

He  was  followed  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who 
said — 

"  From  the  exmeasions  which  had  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  alio  from  the 
Ohsnoellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Attorney 
General,  he  gathered  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  (Government  that  there  should  be  a  local 
limitation  of  the  title  of  Empress,  and  that  the 
Bill  was  not  to  make  any  difference  in  the  ordi- 
nary style  by  which  Her  Majesty  was  known. 
If  that  were  so,  the  Committee  ought  to  be  told 
the  fact  in  the  most  distinct  language  that  the 
Minister  could  use,  and  in  what  way  an  object 
in  which  all  were  agreed  ooidd  be  permanently 
■ecnied.  ....  If ,  then,  both  sides  were 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  limitation  to  India 
of  the  use  of  tUia  title,  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  Bill  as  an  authoritatiye  expression  of  the 
opinion  and  wish  of  that  House  and  of  the 
ooantry." 

Mark,  my  Lords,  the  words.  Both  sides 
were  assumed  to  be  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  limitation  to  India  of  the  use 
of  the  title.  What  said  thePrime  Minister 
who  spoke  immediately  afterwards  ?  A 
large  portion  of  the  passage  which  I  am 
about  to  read  was  read  in  your  Lord- 
ships' House- on  the  3rd  of  April  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  now  sitting  on 
the  Woolsack,  as  containing  the  most 
authoritative  declaration  of  ^e  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment.  The  part 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  so  read  in  this 
House  is  in  these  words — 

"  The  noble  Lord  who  has  just  addressed  us 
has  put  the  case  very  fairly  before  us.  He 
gives  myself  and  my  Colleagues  credit  for  bong 
sincere  in  the  statements  we  have  made  and 
feels  that  we  have  given  honest  advice  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  that  advice,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
has  been  received  with  the  utmost  sympathy — 
namely,  that  the  title  which  Her  Majesty  has 
been  advised  for  great  reasons  of  State  to  as- 
sume shall  be  exercised  absolutely  and  solely  in 
India,  when  it  is  required  " — ^mark  the  words, 
absolutely  and  solely  in  India — "and  that  in 
becoming  Empress  of  India  she  does  not  seek 
to  be  in  any  way  Empress  of  England,  but 
will  be  contcnit  with  the  old  style  and  title  of 
Queen  of  Qie  United  Kingdom." 

The  passage  read  to  your  Lordships  by 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack  ended  there.  But  it  is  my 
duty  not  to  omit  what  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter added,  as  a  necessary  qualification 
of  that  statement — 


"At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  agree  that  we  are 
to  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Queen, 
and  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  she  ac- 
knowledge herseU  in  this  country  or  be  acknow- 
ledged by  others  upon  the  necessary  business  of 
the  State  as  Empress  of  India.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  most  important  Stato  incident  that  oc- 
curred a  month  ago.  The  Queen  of  England 
appointed  a  new  Viceroy  of  India.  In  issuing 
Uiat  commission,  was  the  Queen  of  England  not 
to  act  also  as  Empress  of  India  P  In  cUplomacy 
it  was  the  constant  practice — he  mijB^ht  say  the 
invariable  rule — ^to  cito  the  full  titles  of  the 
Sovereign.  Surely  it  would  not  be  contended 
that  to  do  so  at  St.  James's  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  engagement  that  the  title  of  Empress  was 
to  be  appuE^  to  India  only  ?" 

My  Lords,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  followed  in 
that  debate  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  suff- 

fested  that  tiie  word   "local"   should 
e   inserted  before    "addition."     He 
said — 

"  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  refused  to 
be  absolut^y  bound  to  exclude  the  recital  of 
the  proposed  Imperial  title  from  every  docu- 
ment not  relating  spedfioally  to  the  busmess  of 
India,  and  he  r^eired  to  such  cases  as  those  of 
Treaties,  wherein  it  was  customary  for  all  the 
titles  of  the  Sovereign  to  be  recited.  But  he 
wished  to  know  whether,  when  the  right  hon. 
Gtotleman  referred  to  such  cases  as  those  of 
Treaties,  in  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  re- 
cite the  Imperial  title,  he  referred  to  them  as 
exceptions,  and  meant  them  to  understand  that 
the  local  use  of  that  title  in  India,  and  in  docu- 
ments relating  to  India,  was  to  be  the  general 
mlef" 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  question,  so 
put,  received  on  that  occasion  a  distinct 
answer.  The  answer,  if  given  at  all, 
had  been  given  by  anticipation,  in  the 
declaration  I  have  already  read.  The 
Bill  came  on  for  a  third  reading  on  the 
24th  of  March ;  and  Mr.  Gla£tone,  in 
an  early  part  of  the  debate  on  that  day, 
referred  to  the  same  subject.   He  said — 

"  With  regard  to  the  measure  itself,  I  appre- 
hend we  have  gained  by  the  discussion,  at  any 
rate  in  point  of  knowledge,  on  two  points.  In 
the  first  place,  we  understand  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  is  their  intention  that  this  title 
shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  only  employed  as  a 
local  title."  "  There  are  very  great  disadvan- 
tages in  such  a  use  of  any  title  belonging  to 
Her  Majesty ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  gain,  as 
far  as  it  goes." 

Then  Mr.  Gladstone  went  on  to  observe 
upon  the  difficulty  of  so  circumscribing 
the  titie  without  some  express  provi- 
sion; and  he  referred  to  the  case  of 
diplomatic  instruments,  which  had  been 
mentioned  before,  and  the  case  of 
Appeals  from  India.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Prime  Minister,  whose 
words  on  that  occasion  were  as  clear. 
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tmequiyocal,  and  ezplioit  aa  any  words 
which  the  English  language  can 
supply— 

"  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  that,  npon 
the  second  point,  the  right  hon.  Qentlenum  was 
satisfied — namely,  that  it  had  from  the  first 
heen  announced  that  the  assumption  of  the  title 
of  Empress  was  to  be  limited  to  India,  and  to  he 
a  local  title." 

He  added  that  it  would  not  be  used  in 
Indian  appeals. 

My  Lords,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
matter  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
I  put  it  to  your  Lordships  whether  I 
am  not  borne  out  entirely  in  the  under- 
standinc;  which  I  have  expressed,  as  one 
shared  by  the  head  of  the  Government, 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
by  the  leading  Members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  by  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try generally.  The  engagement  was 
not  only  a  negative  engagement — that 
this  title  should  not,  without  absolute 
necessily,  or  some  reason  relating  to 
India,  or  reasons  of  State  relating  to 
foreign  countries,  be  used  in  England ; 
it  was  also  an  affirmative  engagement 
that  it  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
localized  in  India,  limited  to  use  in 
India,  and  in  this  coimtry  for  Indian 
purposes.  It  was  natural,  imder  these 
circumstances,  when  the  question  came 
before  your  Lordships'  House,  that  it 
should  have  been  made  apparent  that 
this  was  the  understanding  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  your  Lordships'  House  also.  On 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  my  noble 
Friend  behind  me  (Earl  (Jranville)  ad- 
dressed your  Lordships  in  what  I,  for 
one,  thought  a  very  powerfid  and  a  very 
interesting  speech ;  and  in  the  course  of 
that  speech  he  expressed  his  understand- 
ing thus — 

"  The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  there  was 
not  the  slightest  intention  to  substitute  this  new 
title  of  Empress  for  the  Supreme  and  Superior 
title  of  Queen,  and  that  it  was  to  be  localized  in 
India." 

With  regard  to  this  limitation  of  the 
use  of  the  title  to  India,  my  noble  Friend 
also  referred  to  a  question  which  a 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  had 
put  in  his  speech,  to  be  answered  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor — 

'*  The  noble  Duke  referred  to  the  assurance 
given  by  the  Prime  Minister  as  to  the  limitation 
of  this  new  title  to  India.  A  question  hitherto 
left  unanswered  in  this  debate,  and  which  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  is,  what  will  be  the  effect 
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of  this  Bill,  and  whether,  if  it  ia  acted  upon,  it 
will  be  possible  to  localize  this  title  f" 

And  then  my  noble  Friend  referred  to  a 
great  number  of  writs,  oonunisaions, 
charters,  and  other  documents  which  in 
this  country  were  usually  supposed 
to  require  the  full  style  and  title  of 
the  Queen,  and  pressed  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  say  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  law,  to  give  effect 
to  the  intention  of  localizing  the  title,  so 
as  not  to  use  it  in  that  daas  of  docu- 
ments in  this  country.  My  noble  and 
learned  Friend  on  the  Woolsack  answered 
that  appeal.  He  excused  himself  for 
not  having  done  so  earlier  because,  he 
said,  he  uiought  it  unnecessary.  He 
said  that — 

"In  another  place,  a  very  remaiksble  and 
complete  declaration  had  been  made  npon  the 
subject  to  which  the  noble  Duke  referred.  It 
was  said  elsewhere,  in  most  distinct  language, 
that,  although  the  advice  to  be  offered  to  ute 
Crown  would  be  that  the  use  of  the  Imperial  title 
— the  ordinary  and  general  use  of  that  title — 
would  be  confined  to  India,  yet  still,  at  the  same 
time,  whenever  a  legal  or  formal  document  had 
to  be  employed  in  which  the  full  style  and  titles 
of  the  Crown  had  to  be  rehearsed,  that  style  and 
those  titles  must  be  rehearsed  at  length,  as  they 
stood  for  the  time  being." 

Your  Lordships  will  remember  that,  at 
a  later  stage  of  the  BUI,  it  occurred  to 
my  noble  emd  learned  Friend  that  this  dif- 
ficulty might  be  surmounted,  andthateven 
in  this  class  of  documents  the  full  style 
and  title  of  the  Crown  need  not  be  used. 
The  point,  however,  to  which  I  now  call 
the  attention  of  your  Lordships  is  that  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  referring  to 
the  distinct  declaration  made  elsewhere, 
stated  that  the  effect  of  it  was  that  the 
advice  to  be  offered  to  the  Crown  would 
be  that  the  ordinary  and  g^eral  use  of 
the  Imperial  title  would  be  confined  to 
India.  My  Lords,  on  a  later  day  the 
noble  Earl  on  my  right  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury')  moved  his  Sesolution. 
Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  that 
Besolution  was  simply  for  an  Address 
praying  that  Her  Majesty  would — 

"assume  a  title  more  in  accordance  than 
that  of  Empress  with  the  history  of  the  nation 
and  with  the  loyalty  and  feelings  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's most  faithful  subjects." 

I  merely  mention  the  terms  of  the  noble 
Earl's  Motion  to  point  out  that  nothing 
was  said  on  the  face  of  that  Motion 
as  to  localizing  or  not  localizing  the 
use  of  the  title.    But  when,  in  a  vei7 
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powerful  speech,  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  answered  the 
noble  Earl,  he  made  use  of  expressions 
in  several  parts  of  that  speech  which  to 
my  mind  convey,  as  clearly  as  words  can 
do,  that  at  that  time  his  understanding 
of  the  engagement  entered  into  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  precisely  the 
same  as  my  own — namely,  that  it  was  a 
double  engagement ;  that  the  title  of 
Empress  i^ould  not,  without  necessity, 
be  used  in  England ;  and  also  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  it  should  be  limited  in 
its  use  to  India  and  for  Indian  purposes. 
The  passages  in  that  speech  which  ap- 
pear to  me  unequivocally  to  prove  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend's  understand- 
ing of  the  engagement  are  these.  In 
the  first  place,   he  said — 

"  The  noble  Earl  proposee,  in  effect,  that  the 
title  of  Empress,  even  if  assumed  for  India — 
even  if  used  for  India  alone — is  a  title  which 
will  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  loyal  feelings 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects." 

My  noble  and  learned  Friend  never  uses 
words  without  meaning.  Why  did  he 
use  the  words  "even  if  assumed  for 
India — even  if  used  for  India  alone?" 
Because  he  understood  the  Government 
to  have  declared  that  the  title  of  Empress 
should  be  assumed  for  India,  and  should 
be  used  in  India  alone — that  is,  as  far 
as  was  reasonably  possible.  A  little 
later  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  read 
the  passage  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  on 
March  20,  already  quoted  by  me,  in 
which  he  said  that  Ministers  would  advise 
the  Queen  that  the  title  should  be  exer- 
cised absolutely,  and  solely  in  India, 
when  it  was  required.  Then  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  referred  to  the  diffi- 
culty about  writs  and  charters  in  this 
country,  which  had  been  supposed  to 
require,  for  their  legal  validity,  the  full 
statement  of  the  style  and  tiUes  of  the 
Crown ;  and  he  said,  in  effect,  that  his 
answer,  given  a  few  days  before,  was 
given  without  the  full  consideration 
which  had  afterwards  been  bestowed 
upon  the  subject.    He  continued  thus — 

"  Well,  my  Lords,  I  have  to  state  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  that  the  Pro- 
clamation to  be  issued  by  Her  Mi^esty  under  this 
Bill  shall  comply  literally  with  the  engagements 
which  have  been  given  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  that  it  will  provide,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  Prodamation  of  1801,  that 
upon  all  writs,  commissions,  patents,  and  char- 
ters intended  to  operate  within  the  United 
Kingdom  the  Boyal  style  shall  continue  as  it  is, 
without  any  addition.   Again,  it  is  said  that  the 


new  title  of  Empress  will  overshadow  the  title 
of  Queen  of  Eiu^land.  Well,  my  Lords,  that 
appears  to  me  to  be  not  an  argument,  but  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
how  the  great  title  of  Queen  of  England,  un- 
changed and  unaltered,  and  sacred  in  this  conn- 
try  and  beloved  by  every  subject  of  the  Crown, 
can  possibly  be  overshadowed  by  the  addition  of 
a  title  apposite  and  appropriate  to  and  only  to 
be  used  m  India." 

My  Lords,  the  debate  did  not  end  with 
that  speech.  My  own  impression  was 
unequivocally  conveyed  in  the  speech 
which  I  addressed  to  your  Lordships  on 
that  occasion.  I  will  not  read  much  of 
it;  one  or  two  lines  are  enough.   I  said — 

"Her  Majesty's  QDvemment  have  pledged 
themselves  that  the  title  of  Empress  shall  be 
used  only  in  reference  to  India.  .  .  .  It  is 
by  the  promise  to  localize  this  title  in  India  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  distinctly  ad- 
mitted their  knowledge  that  the  name  is  unpo- 
pular in  this  co'ontry." 

At  a  later  period  of  the  evening  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  also 
addressed  your  Lordships  in  an  able 
speech.  My  noble  Friend's  words  were 
these — 

"  As  to  England,  it  has  been  asserted  through- 
out the  debate  that  the  title  of  Empress  is  not  to 
apply  to  India  alone,  but  to  this  country.  But 
your  Lordships  have  heard  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment, over  and  over  again,  emphatically 
deny  that  statement.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  they  can  do  so  in  terms  more  explicit.  It 
has  been  contended  that  this  title  oi  Empress 
cannot  be  localized ;  but  I  should  be  very  sony 
if  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the  Wool- 
sack and  the  Law  OfScers  of  the  Crown  were 
unable  to  find  some  means  of  effectually  securing 
that  object.  My  noble  and  learned  iFriend  told 
us  how  the  Proclamation  was  to  be  issued,  and 
that  the  title  would  be  confined  to  the  measures 
which  run  only  in  India,  and  I  should  be  very 
loath  indeed  to  doubt  his  capability  to  give  effect 
to  that  intention." 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  stage  but 
one  of  the  Bill  in  this  House.  It  will  be 
recollected  by  your  Lordships  that  on 
that  same  evening  I  repeated  the  expres- 
sion of  my  doubt  whether,  consistently 
with  what  had  been  laid  down  as  law, 
the  BiU  without  amendment  would  admit 
of  the  intended  limitation  of  the  use  of 
the  title  of  Empress,  as  far  as  related  to 
those  writs,  charters,  commissions,  and 
other  documents  which  in  this  country 
have  usually  been  expressed  in  the  full 
style  and  titles  of  the  Crown.  My  noble 
and  learned  Friend  promised  to  consider 
that  question ;  and  on  a  later  day  he  stated 
that  the  Government  saw  no  difficulty 
and  thought  no  amendment  necessary. 
After  I,  on  the  very  last  occasion  when 
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tto  Bill  was  before  your  Lordships,  had 
endeavoured  to  state  the  grounds  of  the 
opinion  which  I  entertained,  that  if  the 
law  was  as  had  been  laid  down,  the  limi- 
tation could  not  be  made  under  the  Bill 
as  it  stood,  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
on  the  Woolsack  said  this — 

"  The  attention  of  the  Government  had  heen 
called  to  this  point — that  thero  were  a  great 
many  formal  official  documents  operating  in  this 
country,  such  as  writs,  &o.,  in  which  the  title  of 
the  Crown  was  recited,  and  the  Government  were 
askod  whether  it  was  their  intention,  after  what 
had  been  stated  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  style  of  the  Queen  in  these  docu- 
ments should  in  future  include  the  title  to  be 
assumed  for  India.  Well,  the  Government  gave 
an  undertaking  on  that  point  to  which  they  were 
pledged,  and  which  they  were  bound  to  fulfil, 
and  that  was  that  there  should  be  no  change  in 
the  Royal  style  and  title  in  such  documents  as 
those  which  he  had  just  mentioned." 

And  later  on  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
added — 

"  It  was  quite  possible — and  that  was  sufficient 
for  his  purpose — to  say,  that  in  the  Proclamation 
issued  under  the  present  Bill  .  .  .  such  ad- 
dition should  be  confined  to  all  documents  other 
than  those  to  which  he  had  referred  as  operating 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  that  were  done,  the 
Proclamation  could  not  operate  beyond  the 
words  of  it,  and  the  difficulty  suggested  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  not  arise." 

There  alone  was  language  used  which, 
taken  according  to  the  letter,  would  be 
found  to  correspond  with  the  language  of 
the  Proclamation  afterwards  issued.  Btit 
I  need  not  say  that  no  man  in  your 
Lordships'  House  could  then  suppose, 
or  could  now  or  at  anytime  suppose,  that 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  in  using 
that  language  at  that  time  and  for  that 
purpose,  himseK  thought  that  he  was 
retracting  any  part  of  the  engagements 
previously  given  by  himself  and  by  others 
in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  that  he  was  emancipating  Her 
Majesty's  Government  by  the  form  of 
words  he  then  used  from  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  all  those  engagements.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  of  all  men  in 
the  world,  is  not  one  who  would  "  keep 
the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  break 
it  to  the  hope ;"  and  nothing  in  the  world 
therefore  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
he  had  no  intention,  by  using  those  par- 
ticular words  on  that  particular  occasion, 
to  cut  down  or  reverse  the  effect  of  pre- 
vious engagements.  Now,  my  Lords, 
I  come  to  the  Proclamation  itself  which 
has  been  issued.  I  find  that  the  Procla- 
mation, after  reciting  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, proceeds  thus — 
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"  We  have  thought  fit,  by  and  with  die  ad- 
vice of  Our  Privy  CoancU,  to  appoint  and  de- 
clare, and  We  do  hereby,  by  and  with  the  said 
advice,  appoint  and  dechure  that  henceforth,  so 
far  as  conveniently  may  be,  on  all  occaaions  and 
in  all  instruments  wherein  Our  Style  and  Titles 
are  used,  save  and  except  all  Chaiters,  Commis- 
sions, Letters  Patent,  Grants,  Writs,  Appoint- 
ments, and  other  like  instruments,  not  extending 
in  their  operation  beyond  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  following  addition  shall  be  made  to  the  Style 
and  Titles  at  present  appertaining  to  the  Imob- 
rial  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  De- 
pendencies ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Latin  tongue 
m  these  words, '  Indise  Imperatrix.'  And  in 
the  Knglish  tongue  in  these  words,  *  Empress  ol 
India.' 

"  And  Oar  will  and  pleasure  further  is,  that 
the  said  addition  shall  not  be  made  in  the  Com- 
missions, Charters,  Letters  Patent,  Grants, Writs, 
Appointments,  and  other  like  instruments  herein- 
brfore  specially  excepted." 

The  rest  of  the  Proclamation,  my  Lords, 
is  immaterial.  Now,  what  is  the  effect 
of  that  ?  This  is  one  of  the  points  on 
which  we  very  much  wish  to  hear  the 
explanations  of  Her  Majesty's  Gkrvem- 
ment.  But  using  my  own  ordinary  in- 
telligence, I  will  endeavour  to  construe 
this  composition  by  the  rules  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  I  will  state  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  its  effect.  In  the 
first  place,  your  Lordships  will  observe 
that  it  is  as  general  and  as  uniTersal 
with  regard  to  occasions  not  requiring 
the  execution  of  a  particular  class  of  in- 
struments as  any  words  can  be.  Under 
the  Proclamation,  if,  for  instance,  there 
were  a  new  reign  and  a  proclamation  of 
a  new  Sovereign,  beyond  all  doubt  it 
must  be  made  in  this  coimtiy  with  the 
full  style  and  titles.  Now  I  can  quite 
imagine  that  to  be  reasonable  and  proper 
imder  the  circumstances;  but  I  would 
go  on  to  say  that  on  every  occasion  what- 
soever not  requiring  a  particular  class 
of  instruments  emanating  from  the  Grown 
Office,  and  in  the  nature  of  Crown  grants, 
this  title  is  not  only  permitted,  but  di- 
rected to  be  used  "  so  far  as  conve- 
niently may  be."  What  is  the  force  of 
these  latter  words  ?  Why,  they  put  the 
onu*  probandi  on  those  who  do  not  use  the 
title  of  Empress.  Some  particular  incon- 
venience must  be  alleged  to  justify  any 
exception  from  the  use  of  it.  A  re- 
markable illustration  of  this  has,  I  be- 
lieve, occurred  already.  I  have  heard, 
or  rather  I  have  read  m  the  newspapers, 
that  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  are  de- 
sirous of  presenting  an  Address  to  Hn' 
Majesty,  and  that  Sir  Bernard  Burke, 
Ulster  King-at-Arms,  is  of  opinion,  and 
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had  BO  advised  the  Oorporation,  that  this 
is  an  occasion  on  trhioh  under  the  Pro- 
clamation the  title  of  Empress  of  India 
ought  to  be  Tised.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  right  or 
wrong;  but  it  will  oocor  to  all  your 
Lordshaps,  that  nothing  can  be  a  more 
direct  encouragement  and  inyitation  to 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  this  country  to 
use  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  on  all 
occasions  whatsocTer  when  Crown  Office 
writs  and  so  forth  are  not  used,  but  on 
which  it  may  be  proper,  or  thought  de- 
sirable, to  set  fortn  solemnly  the  style  of 
the  Sovereigpn.  I  now  come  to  the  ne- 
gative clause  of  the  Proclamation.  This 
only  says  that  the  addition  of  "  Em- 
press of  India"  is  not  to  be  made  in 
the  "Commissions,  Charters,  Letters 
Patent,  Grants,  Writs,  Appointments, 
and  other  like  instruments  hereinbe- 
fore specially  excepted."  I  will  not 
puzzle  your  Lordukipe  with  a  num- 
ber of  ambiguous  cases,  but  it  is  quite 
plain  that  many  doubtful  questions  may 
arise ;  and  I  hare  reason  to  believe, 
from  what  has  passed  elsewhere  this 
eveiting,  that  even  in  the  view  of  Her 
Majesty's  Oovemment  aU  commissions 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  are  instru- 
ments the  operation  of  which  extends 
beyond  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
which  therefore  the  title  of  Empress 
must  be  used.  Passing,  however,  from 
those  ambiguous  instruments  of  double 
operation,  which  are  executed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  operate  beyond  it 
— this,  at  least,  is  quite  certain — that 
throughout  the  Colonies,  in  Australia, 
in  Canada,  in  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
in  South  Africa,  and  in  every  Dominion 
and  Dependency  of  the  Crown,  this 
Proclamation  directs  the  style  of  Em- 
press of  India  to  be  used,  on  all  occa- 
sions and  in  all  instruments  wherein 
Her  Majesty's  style  and  titles  are  used, 
without  any  exception  whatever.  Let 
us  see  how  this  will  operate.  I  have 
here  authoritative  books  containing  the 
forms  of  Proclamations,  and  writs  for  the 
Convocation  of  the  Dominion  Parliament 
in  Canada  and  the  Provincial  Parlia- 
ments, and  of  a  variety  of  commissions 
and  judicial  writs  issuing  out  of  the 
Courts  of  Canada  and  in  New  Zealand, 
in  all  of  which  documents  the  style  and 
titles  of  the  Crown  are  iieed.  In  all 
these  cases,  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand, 
and  wherever  else  the  same  rule  ap- 
^es,  the  title  of  Empress  wiU  have  to 


be  used.'  Talk  of  localizing  the  title  in 
India!  Why,  as  has  been  most  truly 
said,  the  effect  of  this  is  to  localize  the 
title  of  "Queen']  without  "Empress" 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  make 
the  title  of  Empress  general  and  univer- 
sal throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  Domi- 
nions of  the  Crown.  Was  that  what  was 
intended  ?  Your  Lordships  can  hardly 
have  forgotten  what  passed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  with  reference  to 
the  Colonies.  It  was  there  urged  by 
some  hon.  Members  that  if  special 
recognition  were  g^ven  to  India  in 
the  style  and  title  of  the  Ci-own,  that 
recognition  should  be  extended  to  the 
Colonies.  Against  the  adoption  of  that 
course  various  ailments  were  used. 
One  was  that  the  Colonies  wished  for 
no  change ;  uiother,  that  they  were 
in  -substance  and  in  reality  identified 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  Who, 
then,  would  have  imagined  that  when 
the  Proclamation  appeared  you  were 
going  to  alter  the  style  and  title  of 
die  Crown  in  aU  documents  of  this 
kind  throughout  the  Colonies,  and  that 
while  making  no  special  recognition  of 
the  Colonies  themselves?  Is  it  really 
possible  that  this  can  be  done,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  we  can  in  the  long  run 
keep  out  this  iaddition  to  the  Boyal.  title 
from  the  United  Kingdom  ?  The  bonds 
which  unite  the  various  parts  of  this 
Empire  are  so  dose  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  a  title  which  is  to  be  universal 
except  in  the  UnitedKingdom  can  practi- 
cally be  kept  out  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  result  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
the  only  class  of  instruments  in  which, 
by  this  Proclamation,  the  title  of  Em- 
press is  directed  not  to  be  used,  is  that 
very  class  which,  down  to  a  very  late 
stage  of  the  Bill  in  this  House,  had  been 
assumed  and  stated  by  the  Government 
to  constitute  exceptions,  unavoidable  by 
law,  to  the  performance  of  the  engage- 
ment into  which  they  had  entered.  The 
Government  cannot  possibly  have  meant 
this  when  they  entered  into  that  en- 
gagement :  because,  if  they  had,  no  oc- 
casion whatever,  and  no  instrument 
whatever,  in  which  the  Boyal  style  and 
titles  were  proper  to  be  used,  and  in 
which  nevertheless  the  style  of  Empress 
should  not  be  used,  could  have  been 
then  in  their  contemplation.  The 
present  question  is.  Will  or  will  nob 
the  operation  of  the  Proclamation  be 
such  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  2 
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If  it  will,  was  that  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government?  If  it  was — 
which  I  am  unwilling  to  believe — ^when, 
I  should  like  to  know,  was  that  intention 
first  conceived  ?  If  it  was  not  their  in- 
tention, what,  then,  I  would  ask,  is  to 
he  done?  Can  this  Proclamation  be 
withdrawn  or  amended  ?  and,  if  it  can- 
not, is  it  to  remain  operative  in  the  way 
I  have  mentioned?  I  will  not  weary 
your  Lordships  by  dwelling  again  at  any 
length  on  the  difficulty  which  I  originally 
stated — as  to  the  power  of  Her  Majesty 
to  ^ve  such  directions,  as  to  documents 
which  by  law  require  in  this  country  that 
the  full  style  and  title  of  the  Crown 
should  be  used,  as  are  given  by  the  Pro- 
clamation. It  appears  to  me  with  regard 
to  that  point  that  the  Qt>vemment  are 
stiU  on  the  horns  of  a  dUemma,  from 
which  they  have  not  shown  that  they 
possess  the  means  of  extricating  them- 
selves. Either  they  have  or  have  not 
executed  the  power  given  to  Her  Majesty 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  an  addi- 
tion to  the  style  and  titles  of  the  Imperial 
Crown,  and  the  dependencies  thereof. 
If  they  have  so  qualified  and  entangled 
that  addition  with  savings  and  exceptions 
that  it  cannot  be  used  without  making 
them,  then  they  have  not  executed  the 
power  which  is  gfiven  by  the  Act ;  but  if 
they  have  made  an  addition  to  the  style 
and  titles  of  the  Crown  at  all — if  there 
be  any  documents  in  this  country  re- 
qtiiring  bylaw  the  full  expression  of  the 
style  and  titles  of  the  Crown — the  Act 
of  Parliament  gives  them  no  warrant  to 
say  by  this  Proclamation  that  the  fail 
style  and  titles  shall  not  be  expressed 
in  those  documents.  On  all  these  points 
we  are,  I  think,  entitled  to  some  expla- 
nation from  the  Government ;  but,  above 
all,  upon  this  point — how  far  they  have 
carried  out  their  engagement  that  the 
addition  to  the  Soyal  style  and  title 
should  be  localized  in  India  and  confined 
to  documents  to  be  used  for  Indian  pur- 
poses. I  think  I  have  proved  to  your 
Lordships  that  they  entered  into  that 
engagement,  and  I  wish  to  hear  from 
them  whether  it  was  not  of  the  character 
which  I  have  described,  and  if  ij;  was, 
how  they  reconcile  it  with  the  terms  of 
this  Proclamation. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  knowing  as  I  do  the  opinions 
iield  by  my  noble  and  learned  Fnend  on 
this  subject,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he 
should  have  taken  the  earliest  opportu- 
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nity  of  calling  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  it.  My  noble  and  learned  Priend  has 
made  a  charge  against  the  Ckivemment 
— ^to  which  from  his  point  of  view  I  be- 
lieve he  sincerely  thinks  they  are  open — 
of  having  committed  a  breach — which 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  wilful,  if  what 
he  has  sought  to  make  out  be  correct — 
of  a  solemn  and  deliberate  engagement 
entered  into  by  them.  My  Lords,  I  feel 
the  gravity  of  that  charge.  I  feel  the 
gravity  of  it  as  regards  the  Government, 
and  I  feel  the  gravity  of  it  as  regards 
myself;  for  if  there  is  any  Member  of 
the  Government  who  more  than  another 
is  responsible  to  your  Lordships  for 
the  engagement  entered  into  with  re- 
spect to  ttie  addition  to  the  Royal  title, 
it  is  myself.  I  will  take,  then,  the 
charge  of  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
which  he  has  stated  clearly  and  distinctly, 
and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  I  do  not 
convince  your  Lordships  that  every  en- 
gagement which  has  been  made  by  the 
Government  on  this  subject  has  been 
observed,  both  in  its  letter  and  in  its 
spirit. 

I  will  ask  your  Lordships  to  consider 
first  the  effect  of  the  wording  of  the 
Proclamation  itself;  and  here  I  wish 
to  correct  a  slight  error  into  which  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  fell  in  refer- 
ring to  the  words  "  on  all  occasions  and 
in  aU  instruments  wherein."  My  noble 
and  learned  Friend  seemed  to  think  that 
the  mention  of  the  word  "  occasions  " 
was  without  limit.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  the  case — there  is  a  limit,  and  a 
distinct  limit,  imposed  with  regard  both 
to  "  occasions  "  and  "  instruments ;  " 
and  it  is  important  that  this  should  be 
borne  in  nund.  The  Proclamation  is 
made  to  apply  to  occasions  and  in- 
struments "  wherein  our  Style  and 
Titles  are  used,"  which,  of  course, 
means  those  occasions  and  instru- 
ments where  the  full  use  of  the  style 
and  title  of  the  Crown  is  proper.  The 
words  which  follow  are  exactly  the  words 
of  the  Proclamation  of  1801 ;  and  al- 
though it  is  not  80  customary  now  as 
then  to  use  the  word  "  wherein  "  as  ap- 
plicable to  occasions,  it  was  the  word 
used  in  1801 ;  and  when  I  recollect  who 
were  the  framers  of  the  Proclamation 
which  was  then  issued,  I  am  quite  will- 
ing to  adopt  their  language.  This,  then, 
is  a  Proclamation  which  applies  only  to 
occasions  and  instruments  where,  as  I 
have  said,  the  use  of  the  full  and  oom- 
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plete  titles  of  the  Crown  is  proper.  I 
dwell  on  that  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing out  that  this  Proclamation  has  no- 
thing to  say  to  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
— the  Proclamation  l^is  not  meant  to  di- 
rect them  how  to  frame  their  addresses. 
This  is  a  Proclamation  which  applies 
to  occasions  where  the  full  statutory 
title  of  the  Queen  ought  to  he  used,  and 
only  to  occasions  of  that  kind.  What 
the  Proclamation  farther  does  is  this : — 
It  takes  up  every  case  in  which,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  the  full  statutory  title  of 
the  Sovereign  ought  to  be  used,  because 
in  this  country  there  is  no  such  use  of 
the  fuU  style  and  title  of  the  Crown  ex- 
cept in  documents  emanating  from  the 
Crown.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  this 
country  as  a  verbal  use  of  the  full  style 
and  title  of  the  Crown — except,  per- 
haps, on  that  single  occasion  to  which 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend  referred, 
for  I  believe  at  the  Coronation  of  the 
Sovereign — though  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed that  ceremony — ^the  Herald  pro- 
claims verbally  the  full  style  and  titles  of 
the  Crown.  But  with  that  exception  the 
use  in  this  country  of  the  full  style  and 
titles  of  the  Sovereign  by  custom  or  law 
is  usually  confined  to  documents,  and  this 
Proclamation  takes  up  and  enumerates 
all  those  documents — charters,  commis- 
sions, writs,  appointments,  and  other 
like  instruments.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  any  one  to  mention  an  instrument  of 
authority  coming  from  those  offices  firom 
which  such  instruments  usuaJly  proceed, 
which  is  not  included  in  some  one  or 
other  of  the  documents  named  in  the 
Proclamation.  I  may  observe,  in  passing, 
that  Heturns  have  been  moved  for,  and 
I  think  furnished,  from  every  Depart- 
ment of  the  State,  of  the  occasions  when 
the  full  style  and  titles  of  the  Crown  are 
used,  and  there  is  not  one  of  those  oc- 
casions which  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
prised in  the  words  set  forth  in  the  Pro- 
clamation. I  therefore  commence  with 
this — that  with  regard  to  the  United 
Kingdom  there  is  in  this  Proclamation  a 
complete  and  perfect  exclusion  of  every 
single  case  in  which  the  full  style  and 
titles  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  used, 
provided  always  that  the  documents  in 
question  operate  only  within  the  United 
Kingdom. 

My  Lords,  there  are,  also,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  certain  documents 
which  have  their  origin  here,  but  which 
do  not  spend  their  force  here;  but  which 


have  force  and  efficiency  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.  My  noble  and  learned 
Friend  (Lord  Selbome)  referred  to  the 
case  of  Treaties  and  diplomatic  engage- 
ments in  which  the  full  slyle  and  titles 
of  the  Crown  were  set  forth ;  but  these 
do  not  operate  merely  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  is  also  the  case  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Governors  of  Colonies 
and  the  Qovenior  General  of  India.  The 
Governor  General  of  India  is  appointed 
in  this  country  by  an  instrument  reciting 
the  full  style  and  titles  of  the  Sovereign ; 
and  so  would  be  the  Governor  of  an  adja- 
cent colony — the  Straits  Settlements,  me 
Governor  of  Ceylon  or  Hongkong,  or 
any  other  of  the  Colonial  possessions  of 
the  Crown.  But  with  the  exception  of 
documents  of  that  kind,  I  repeat  that,  so 
far  as  I  understand  it,  I  am  prepared  to 
state  that  every  other  document  that  I 
am  aware  of  requiring  the  use  of  the 
statutory  style  and  title  of  the  Crown  is 
included  under  these  general  words. 

My  Lords,  that  being  the  effect  of  the 
Proclamation  —  I  put  aside  the  subse- 
quent portions,  for  they  merely  follow  the 
Proclamation  of  1801 — I  come  now  to  ask 
what  is  the  engagement  which  the  Go- 
vernment gave  upon  the  subject.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  heard  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  pursue  a  course  which  I  must 
venture  to  say,  if  I  understand  anything 
about  the  Orders  and  Eules  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  the  most  irregular  course 
which  could  be  pursued.  There  are  oc- 
casions on  which  the  declarations  of  a 
Minister  in  one  House  which  have  not 
been  made  in  another  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  referred  to  in  the  House  in 
which  they  have  not  been  made.  There 
may  be  no  information  before  the  one 
House,  and  therefore  it  may  be  fit  to 
refer  to  the  statement  made  by  a  Mi- 
nister in  the  other  House  in  general 
terms.  But  I  apprehend  that  where  a 
measure  that  has  come  from  the  House 
of  Commons  has  passed  into  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  has  been  discussed 
here,  and  where  declarations  from  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  have  been  eli- 
cited at  full  length  and  in  great  detail, 
it  is  utterly  irregular  to  go  back  and 
read  at  length  from  columns  of  news- 
papers the  speeches,  not  merely  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  but  of  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  your  Lordships  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  effect  of  every 
sentence  uttered  in  the  other  House.    I 
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do  not  know  wheiher  the  reports  read 
are  correct  or  incorrect.  I  have  no 
mecina  of  knowing  it.  We  know,  not- 
withstanding the  great  general  correct- 
ness of  the  reports,  how  frequently  errors 
arise.  But  what  I  do  know  is  this — 
that  we  have  got  among  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Commons  a 
document  which  I  will  refer  to,  and  we 
have  the  elaborate  statements  and  de- 
clarations of  the  Government  in  this 
House  upon  this  very  subject.  On  three 
occasions — the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
referred  to  only  two  of  them — I,  as  the 
oi^an  of  the  Government,  stated  to  your 
Lordships  exactly  what  were  the  engage- 
ments of  the  Gfovernment.  My  noble 
and  learned  Friend  rightly  said  that  he 
did  not  expect  me  to  say,  on  the  third 
and  last  occasion  on  which  I  referred  to 
this  matter,  that  I  had  changed  my  mind, 
or  that  I  retracted  anything  that  I  had 
stated  on  a  former  occasion.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  the  three  statements  I  made  as 
being  identical,  and  as  showing  that, — 
not  once  or  twice,  but  three  times,  and 
on  three  occasions — there  was  a  distinct 
statement  made  by  me  in  this  House  of 
what  the  engagements  of  the  Govern- 
ment were,  and  as  to  the  form  in  which 
the  Proclamation  would  be.  That  was 
the  time  for  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  or  any  one  else,  to  challenge 
what  was  said  here,  and  say  that  it 
was  different  from  the  engagements 
given  "elsewhere."  Before  I  read  these 
engagements  I  may  state  what  I  under- 
stuid  the  engagements  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  been,  and  what  the  Go- 
vernment meant  to  be  their  engagement. 
What  I  understand  the  engagement  of 
the  Government  to  have  been  and  what 
the  Government  meant  was  this — There 
was  a  great  apprehension  expressed  that 
if  the  title  of  Empress  was  used  com- 
monly in  the  United  Kingdom,  this 
would  happen — It  was  said  round  the 
Sovereign  in  this  country  there  is  a 
Court ;  there  are  persons  in  the  Court 
who  may  fancy  that  the  title  of  Em- 
press is  a  greater  and  a  more  sonorous 
title  than  that  of  Queen ;  and  they  may 
imagine  that  it  is  a  title  more  palatable 
to  the  Sovereign ;  and  therefore  it  was 
said — "If  you  allow  that  title  to  pass 
into  common  use  in  England,  or  use  it 
in  public  documents,  it  will  pass  ftoxa. 
documents  into  conversation  and  social 
use ;  it  will  be  used  in  Court,  and  it  will 
become  habituated,  and  overshadow  the 
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great  and  ancient  title  of  Queen."  In  aiv- 
swer  to  that  it  was  said,  "  Bat  we,  the  Go- 
vernment, will  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  title  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  mean  it  to  be  localized  in  India,  and 
to  be  used  for  India ;  and  the  way  in 
which  that  can  be  best  effected,  so  as  to 
avoid  a  different  result,  is  by  taking  se- 
curity that  the  title  shall  not  be  used  in 
this  country.  This  will  be  the  security 
that  it  will  be  used  in  and  for  India." 
I  win  read  exactly  what  was  said  on  the 
subject,  and  your  Lordships  will  judge 
if  my  statement  is  not  correct.  The  first 
suggestion  came  &om  the  noble  Earl 
who  is  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Earl 
Ghranville).  On  the  Second  Beading  of 
the  Bill  on  the  30th  of  Maioh,  he  sai£ — 

"  I  have  in  my  hand  a  li<t,  not  of  till,  hot  of 
some,  of  the  public  docoments,  in  which  it  would 
seem  that  it  will  he  necessary  that  the  titls  of 
Empress  should  appear.  The  list  includes  all 
writs  of  summons  to  Peers,  all  writs  for  electjoa 
of  memhers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  all  writs 
of  patents  for  the  erection  of  dignities,  the  crea- 
tion of  peers,  baronets,  or  knights  by  patent; 
all  patents  for  places  under  the  Crown,  indn- 
ding  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Com- 
mauder-in-Chief,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  others. 
It  mcludes  also  proclamations  with  reference 
to  the  meeting  and  the  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment, i>atents,  charters,  and  commissions  of  gaol 
delivery.  The  title  of  Her  Majesty'  is  used  also 
in  the  statutes  of  every  Session  of  Parliament, 
in  every  commission  of  an  officer  in  the  Army, 
and  in  the  commission  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Now,  if  I  am  right  in  my  construction  of  the 
Bill  before  us,  if  necessarily  and  legally  this  new 
title  of  Empress  will  appear  in  documents  which 
relate  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  which 
relate  to  the  creation  of  every  sort  of  dignity, 
which  relate  not  only  to  the  highest  Oonits  of 
Justice,  but  to  every  petty  session  m  the  country, 
which  relate  to  wo  army,  and  to  all  sorts  of 
questions  which  may  arise  in  municipal  boroughs 
for  instance,  and  which  relate  to  inventions  by 
which  this  new  title  will  find  its  way  to  all  our 
manufacturing  towns — I  ask,  if  this  new  title  is 
to  appew  in  official  declarations  in  all  theee 
places,  how  u  it  possible  to  exclude  the  use  of 
this  new  title  from  the  conversational  language 
of  the  people  of  this  cotmtry '(  " 

Not  a  word  of  the  Colonies  was  heard 
at  that  time.  The  Colonies  had,  indeed, 
been  mentioned  in  the  other  House ;  but 
they  had  been  mentioned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  that  they  should  be 
included  expressly  in  the  Eoyal  Titles. 
Not  a  word  was  said  in  this  House  by  any 
of  your  Lordships  on  that  point.  Atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  danger  of  the  use 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  those  formal 
documents  to  which  I  have  referred,  of 
the  new  title  of  Empress.    That  was  the 
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evil  that  was  to  be  guarded  against — tliat 
the  Qtjvemment  was  to  provide  ag^ainst. 
On  that  night  I  did  not  address  your 
Lordships ;  but  on  a  subsequent  occasion, 
on  the  3rd  of  April,  when  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  on  the  Motion 
to  go  into  Committee,  mored  his  Beso- 
lution,  I  stated  then  distinctly  and  ad- 
visedly and  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
what  was  the  undertaking  that  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  give.    I  said — 

"My  Lords,  I  have  to  state  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  that  the  Procla- 
mation to  be  issued  by  Her  Majesty  vinder 
this  Bill  shall  comply  literally  vith  the  engage- 
ments which  have  been  given  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  it  will  provide  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  Proclamation  of  1801 — that 
upon  all  writs,  commissions,  patents,  and 
charters  intended  to  operate  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Royal  style  shall  continue  as  it  is, 
without  any  addition." 

That  is  exactly  the  words  of  the  Procla- 
mation, and  that  was  the  engagement 
and  the  only  engagement  we  gave  with 
regard  to  the  Proclamation.  I  then 
said — 

"  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  new  title  of  Em- 
press of  India  will  overshadow  the  title  of  Queen 
of  England.  Well,  my  Lords,  that  appears  to 
me  to  be,  not  an  argument,  but  a  mere  figure  of 
speech,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the 
great  title  of  Queen  of  England,  unchanged  and 
unaltered  and  sacred  in  this  country,  and  beloved 
by  every  subject  of  the  Crown  can  possibly  be 
overshadowed  by  the  addition  of  a  title  apposite 
and  appropriate  to  and  only  to  be  used  in  India.' ' 

We  meant  it  to  be  used  nowhere  but  in 
India.  Being  an  Indian  title  we  con- 
sidered that  if  not  used  here,  it  would 
be  used  nowhere  but  in  India — a  title 
apposite  and  appropriate  to  India.  No 
one  suggested  that  it  would  be  used 
elsewhere — no  one  desired  to  bring  it 
into  use  elsewhere.  I  will  ask  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  this,  which  he  may 
answer  if  he  can — If  it  had  been  in- 
tended, as  he  has  now  persuaded  him- 
self, that  there  was  to  be  a  positive  and 
affirmative  provision  in  the  Proclama- 
tion, that  the  title  should  be  localized  in, 
which,  of  course,  means  confined  to, 
India,  I  ask  what  would  have  been  the 
object  of  using  all  these  excluding  words 
— these  words  so  carefully  stipulated 
for — that  the  title  should  not  be  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom  ?  If  you  declared 
that  this  title  was  to  be  used  only  in 
India,  what  would  be  the  use  of  sajdng 
that  it  was  not  to  be  used  in  the  United 
Kingdom?   It  would  be  absurd,  if  my 


noble  and  learned  Friend  will  excuse  me 
saying  so,  to  declare  that  it  could  not  be 
used  in  the  United  Kingdom  after  it 
was  declared  that  it  should  be  used 
only  in  India.  Here  I  think  I  may  very 
fairly  refer  to  a  declaration  which  I 
made  on  the  occasion  between  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Third  Beading  of  the 
Bill.  In  answer  to  the  noble  Earl  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  I  said — 

"We  have  considered  whether  any  Amend- 
ment was,  according  to  our  judgment,  necessary 
in  the  Koyal  Titles  Bill,  and,  after  considering 
that  question  with  the  greatest  care,  the  Giovem- 
ment  are  quite  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  difiS- 
culty  whatever  in  giving  effect  to  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  except  from  the  operation 
of  the  BUI  all  commissions,  writs,  or  similar 
documents  operating  in  this  country.  It  is  not, 
therrfore,  our  intention  to  propose  any  Amend- 
ment in  tiie  BiU." 

That  was  the  second  occasion  on  which 
I  stated  what  the  Government  intended 
to  do.  Well,  my  Lords,  on  the  Third 
Beading  I  again  made  the  same  declara- 
tion ;  and  I  entirely  repudiate  the  notion 
that  anything  was  said  on  that  occasion 
with  the  view  of  changing  the  nature  of 
the  engagement  given  by  the  Cbvem- 
ment.    I  said — 

"  The  intention  of  the  Government  had  already 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  were  a  great 
many  formal  official  documents  operating  in 
this  country,  such  as  writs,  commissions  to 
magistrates  and  officers  in  the  Army,  charters 
and  documents  of  that  kind  in  which  the  title  uf 
the  Crown  was  recited,  and  the  Government  were 
asked  whether  it  was  their  intention,  after  what 
had  been  stated  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  style  of  the  Crown  in  those  docu- 
ments should  in  future  include  the  title  to  bo 
assumed  for  India.  The  Government  gave  an 
undertaking  on  that  point,  to  which  they  were 
pledged,  and  which  they  were  bound  to  fulfil, 
and  that  was  that  there  should  be  no  change  in 
the  Boyal  style  and  title  in  such  documents  as 
those  just  mentioned." 

Again,  further  on  I  said — 

"  It  was  quite  possible  that  in  the  Proclama- 
tion issued  under  the  present  BUI,  which  autho- 
rized Her  Majesty  to  make  '  such  addition  to  the 
style  and  titles  at  present  appertaining  to  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  ITnited  Kingdom  and  its 
Dependencies  as  to  Her  Majesty  might  seem 
meet,'  such  addition  should  be  confined  to  all 
documents  other  than  those  to  which  I  had  re- 
ferred as  operating  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
that  were  done,  the  Proclamation  could  not 
operate  beyond  tiie  words  of  it,  and  the  difficulty 
sugg^ted  by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  would 
not  arise." 

My  Lords,  in  the  face  of  these  state- 
ments, in  which  I  expressed  the  en- 
gagement of  the  Cbvemment  with  regard 
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to  the  limitation  of  the  title  in  words 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Pro- 
clamation, I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
on  what  principle  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  has  persu&ded  himself  that  the 
Government  have  broken  faith  with  Par- 
liament. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  matter  does  not 
rest  here.  To  show  what  was  done  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject  I 
shall  refer,  not  to  reports  of  speeches, 
which  may  be  correct  or  not,  but  to  the 
official  records  of  the  other  House  which 
lie  on  your  Lordships'  Table.  It  was  not 
left  to  be  gathered  from  speeches  what 
the  intentions  of  the  Government-were. 
A  Motion  was  distinctly  put  before  the 
House  of  Commons  by  an  eminent  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  to  insert  in  the  Bill  a 
provision  which  those  who  were  opposing 
the  Bill  in  that  House  desired  to  have — 
a  security  which  they  wished  to  be  taken 
with  regard  to  the  limit  to  be  put  on  the 
use  of  the  new  title  of  the  Crown.  My 
Lords,  can  anything  be  fairer  than  to 
refer  to  that?  Can  anything  be  more 
conclusive  than  that?  Can  all  the 
speeches  which  have  been  made  in  Par- 
liament on  the  subject  weigh  for  a  mo- 
menst  against  a  formal  engagement 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons — 
which  I  think  took  the  form,  not  of  a 
request  to  the  Government,  bat  a  com- 
mand ;  but  which  was  not  adopted,  be- 
cause the  Government  gave  an  under- 
taking which  was  supposed  to  meet  the 
end  in  view  ?  I  refer  to  what  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  referred  to,  and  I 
wish  he  had  referred  to  it  with  more 
point  and  emphasis — ^I  mean  the  propo- 
sition brought  forward  in  the.  other 
House  by  Mr.  Pease. 

Lord  SELBOENE :  I  gave  the  words 
of  it. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  Yes— 
and  I  repeat,  I  wish  my  noble  and 
learned  Fiiend  had  given  it  with  more 
point  and  emphasis.  Here  is  Mr.  Pease's 
clause — 

"  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained 
shall  he  taken  to  authorize  the  use  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  any  style  or  titles  of  Her  Majesty 
other  than  those  at  present  in  use  as  appertain- 
ing to  the  Imperial  Crown." 

And  what  was  said  with  reg^ard  to  the 
proposal  ?    "Eha  Prime  Minister  said — 

"  You  must  not  tie  us  down  not  to  use  the 
new  title  in  the  United  Kingdom,  hecause  it 
may  have  to  be  used  in  exceptional  documents, 
such  as  treaties ;" 
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and  the  House  felt  the  force  of  that 
observation.  The  proposition  was  not 
put  to  the  vote,  but  it  was  the  issne 
presented  to  the  House,  and  supposing 
it  had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  you 
would  have  had  in  the  Bill  exactly  what 
you  have  in  the  Proclamation.  The  Pro- 
clamation has  done  exactly  what  Mr. 
Pease  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to 
do  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Qflvemment,  forsooth,  is  accused  by  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  of  a  breach  of 
engagement.  Breach  of  eng^agement! 
Why,  if  I  had  conunitted  any  such 
breach  of  engagement  I  should  have 
been  unworthy  to  stand  here  to  address 
your  Lordships,  and  should  have  ren- 
dered the  other  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment unworthy  to  occupy  a  place  on  that 
bench.  If  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  chaiges, 
he  ought  to  propose  a  Yoto  of  Censure 
on  the  Government.  I  repudiate  with 
indignation  the  idea  that  there  has  been 
any  Dreach  of  engagement  in  this  case. 
It  was  the  understanding  of  every  per- 
son in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I 
believe  it  was  the  understanding  in  your 
Lordships'  House  that  the  localization  of 
the  title  in  India  would  be  secured  by 
the  exclusion  of  the  use  of  the  title  from 
the  United  Einzdom. 

But  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
says— "What  about  the  Colonies?" 
Well,  I  cannot  imagine  that  there  is 
the  least  chance  of  the  new  title  coming 
into  use  in  the  Colonies.  Why  should 
it?  How  could  it  be  the  interest  of 
any  person  in  the  Colonies  to  adopt 
this  title,  and  by  what  means  could 
it  possibly  be  introduced  there?  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  says  the  Pro- 
clamation will  force  the  Colonies  to  use 
it.  There  I  differ  entirely  from  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend.  This  Pro- 
clamation has  not  been  made  or  issued 
in  any  Colony,  and  even  if  it  were  to  be 
made  or  issued  in  a  Colony,  there  are 
very  few  instruments  indeed  in  the 
Colonies  in  which  the  full  titles  of  the 
Crown  are  used ;  and  where  there  are 
instruments  of  that  kind  it  wil^  be  for 
those  who  regulate  the  framing  of  them 
to  jud^e  whether  the  new  title  may  be 
conveniently  used  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Proclamation.  If  thej 
think  it  may  not  be  conveniently  used, 
they  will  not  be  obliged  to  use  it.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  it  was  not  a  mat- 
ter on  which  any  engagement  was  given 
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by  or  asked  from  the  Oovemment.  The 
qnestion  of  the  Oolonies  never  entered 
into  the  discussion. 

My  Lords,    my  noble    and   learned 
Friend  went  on  to  repeat  an  objection 
which  he  raised  on  a  former  occasion 
— namely,  that  although  we  profess  in 
the  Proclamation  to  limit  ihe  use  of  the 
title,  we  have  no  power  g^ven  us  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  to  do  so.     Now,  I 
think  I  understand  exactly  what    my 
noble  and  learned  Friend's  view  is  on 
that  subject.    It  is  not  very  consistent ; 
for  he  first  objects  to  the  Proclamation 
because  we  hare  not  limited  the  use  of 
the  title  sufficiently;  and  then  he  ob- 
jects to  the  Proclamation  because,  as  he 
asserts,  we  have  no  right  to  limit  the 
use  of  the  title  at  all.     Now,  my  Lords, 
I  am  anxious,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  no  doubt  with  respect  to  the  scope 
of  the  Proclamation  should  be  allowed 
to  exist.     My  noble  and  learned  Friend's 
view  is  this — that  the  Eoyal  style  and 
titles  of  the  Grown  is  a  thing  so  com- 
plete  and  entire  that  once    you  have 
m  any  case  made  any  addition  to  it,  it 
cannot  afterwards  be  modified  or  moulded 
in  any  way,  and  that  you  cannot  pro- 
vide  for   its   use    in    dififerent    forms 
under  different  circumstances.    The  ob- 
servations of  my  noble    and    learned 
Friend  were  founded  on  what  I  took  the 
liberty  of  calling  on  a  former  occasion 
a  "  disinterred  authority "  of  the  year 
1678.  My  Lords,  I  thought  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  would  have  abandoned 
that  authority.     It  is  a  somewhat  re- 
markable  authority.    It  is  a  decision 
of   Chief  Justice   Scroggps    during  the 
three  years  of  that  infamous  life  when 
he  presided  over  the  Oourt  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  the  records  of  which,  as  his 
biographer  says,  present  such  a  com- 
bination of  ignorance,   arrog^ance,   and 
brutality  as  fuUj  to  justify  tiie  censure 
almost   universfdly  pronounced  on  the 
judicial  appointments  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign.     My  Lords,  it  was  before 
that  notorious  Judge  that  some  unfortu- 
nate   criminal    in    litigation  with    the 
Crown  took  out  a  Writ  of  Error,  and  had 
it  quashed  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  his 
Colleagues — and,  no  doubt,  if  it  had  not 
been  quashed  on  the  ground  of  the  title 
of   the    Crown,    it    would    have    been 
quashed  on  some  other  ground.   But  we 
have  got  two  oleeCr  and  distinct  prece- 
dents on  this  subject,  about  which  there 
oan  be  no  manner  of  doubt.    As  £Eur  aa 


I  know,  there  are  only  two  Proclama- 
tions as  to  the  Boyal  style  and  titles. 
My  noble  and  learned  liiend's  view  is 
that  the  entire  Boyal  style  and  title 
must  be  used  wherever  the  title  is  used 
at  all ;  but  that  equally  applies  to  the 
style  and  title  whettier  arising  under  a 
statute  or  under  a  Prerogative ;  and 
if  the  style  is  entire  in  uie  one  case 
it  is  entire  in  the  other.  Now,  we  have 
the  Proclamation  of  1801,  which  is  en- 
titled to  the  highest  respect,  because  it 
had  the  approval  of  such  high  legal 
authorities  as  Lord  Loughborough,  Sir 
William  Grant,  and  Sir  John  Mitford. 
That  Proclamation  declared  that — 

"  The  style  and  titles  afoireeaid  shall  be  used 
henceforth  aa  £ar  aa  convemently  may  be  on  all 
occamons  wherein  our  Royal  style  and  title* 
ought  to  be  used." 

And  yet,  even  there  the  case  of  the 
coinage  and  of  stamps  is  provided  for 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  provided  for 
under  the  present  Proclamation.  Now, 
the  coinage  has  the  style  and  titles 
of  the  Crown  upon  it,  and  there  is 
just  as  much  authority  for  the  style 
and  titles  of  the  Crown  being  on  the 
coinage  as  there  is  for  their  being  on 
a  writ.  It  rests  on  custom,  and  no- 
thing else  but  custom,  in  both  instances. 
There  is  no  law  which  requires  the  style 
and  titles  of  the  Crown  to  be  placed 
either  in  a  writ  or  on  the  coinage  ;  but 
it  is  the  custom  that  it  should  be  t^ere. 
Well,  in  the  Proclamation  of  1801  it  was 
provided  that,  although  the  style  upon 
other  occasions  was  to  be  that  which  was 
prescribed  in  that  Proclamation,  the  old 
and  other  style  was  to  continue  upon  the 
coinage.  That  was  a  tolerably  clear  in- 
dication on  the  part  of  those  who  iramed 
that  Proclamation  that  that  which  we 
have  done  in  the  present  case  was  en- 
tirely within  the  competence  of  a  Boyal 
Proclamation.  But  the  matter  does  not 
ston  there.  We  have  a  Proclamation 
with  no  less  an  authorify  than  that  of 
Lord  Coke,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. — a 
Proclamation  issued  with  regard  to  the 
title  of  the  Crown  when  Lord  Coke  was 
Attorney  General.  It  was  a  very  in- 
teresting document.  It  arose  in  this 
way  —  When  James  I.  came  to  the 
Throne  of  England  he  was  King  of  Eng- 
land and  King  of  Scotiand,  and  that 
was  the  style  of  the  Crown — Ki^  of 
England,  King  of  Scotiand,  and  King 
of  France  and  Navarre.    But  James  f. 
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wished  to  change  the  style  and  to  intro- 
duce the  fityle  of  Great  Britain,  which 
had  never  been  assumed  before ;  and  he 
accordingly  issued  a  long  and  formal 
Proclamation  giving  his  reasons  for  the 
alteration.  He  changed  it  from  King 
of  Ibigland  and  King  of  Scotland  to 
Tfing  of  Great  Britain,  and  this  is  what 
he  said — 

"  Upon  all  wch  constderacons  we  do-by 
these  presents  by  force  of  or  kinglie  power  and 
prerogative  assnzDe  to  ore  self  by  the  cleemes 
of  or  right  the  name  and  stile  of  King  of  great 
Brittaine  Fraunce  and  Ireland  Defender  of  the 
Faith  &c.  as  folio weth  in  our  just  and  lawfoll 
stile.  And  doe  hereby  publishe  promnlge  and 
declare  the  same  to  thend  that  in  all  Proclama- 
cons  Missives  fforeing  and  Domesticall  Treaties 
Leagues  Dedicatories  impressions  and  in  all 
other  cases  of  like  nature  the  same  may  be  used 
and  observed." 

Then  observe,  my  Lords,  what  fol- 
lows— 

"  florbearing  only  for  the  present  that  any- 
thing herein  conteyned  doe  ei^:end  to  any  legall 
proceeding  instrument  or  assurance  untiU  fur- 
ther order  be  taken  in  that  behalf." 

That  is  the  very  thing  that  has  been 
done  on  this  occasion.  An  exception  is 
made  from  the  general  description  of 
documents  first  specified  of  certain  other 
documents,  in  law,  until  further  order 
be  taken.  And  what  happened  ?  For 
nearly  a  century  the  legal  instruments 
ran  on  in  the  old  form.  My  noble  and 
learned  Friend's  case  which  came  before 
Chief  Justice  Scroggs  in  1678  was  an 
instance  of  it.  The  authority  which  finds 
so  much  favour  with  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  went  upon  this — that  the 
style  should  be  King  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  and  not  of  Great  Britain.  I 
prefer,  my  Lords,  to  be  in  error  with 
tiord  Coke  rather  than  to  rely  on  the  only 
other  authorily  which  has  been  adduced 
against  us.  We  have  the  authority  of 
the  Proclamation  of  Jtunes  I.,  and  also 
that  of  the  only  other  Proclamation  on 
this  subject  which  I  am  acquainted  with 
— namely,  that  of  1801.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  occupied  your  Lordships  so  long ; 
and  I  trust  that  I  have  proved  to  you 
that  the  idea  that  there  has  been  any 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  wholly  without  foundation, 
and  that  the  present  Proclamation  is 
entirely  within  the  competence  of  the 
Grown. 

LoED  HATHEELET  said,  that  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Sel- 
bome),  in  order  to  introduce  in  an  in- 
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telligible  manner  his  statement  of  the 
alleged  undertaking  given  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  other  House,  had  neces- 
sarily to  quote  those  questions  and  in- 
terrogatories put  from  the  other  side  in 
answer  to  which  that  undertaking  was 
said  to  have  been  given.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had,  how- 
ever, complained  of  that  course  being 
taken ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  he  had 
himself  thought  it  right  and  just  to  cite 
the  words  used  in  the  other  House  by 
the  Prime  Minister  as  those  on  which 
the  Members  of  the  Government  in 
their  Lordships'  House  were  prepared 
to  stand.  ,Wa8  it  possible,  then,  for  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woor- 
sack  to  contend  that  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  was  wrong  in  stating 
the  question  which  had  led  up  to  the 
declaration  of  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  made  it  clear  ?  It  would  not 
have  been  deemed  fair  on  the  port  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  if  he  had 
not  done  that.  The  argument,  however, 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  was  now  called  upon  to 
answer  was  this  —  The  engagement  of 
the  Prime  Minister  was  two-fold ;  it  had 
both  a  negative  and  a  positive  aspect. 
Its  negative  aspect  was  that  there  should 
not  be  in  documents  issued  in  this  coun- 
try requiring  the  title  of  the  Crown  to 
be  set  out,  the  user  of  the  title  which  the 
Queen  might  be  advised  to  assunae  in 
addition  to  her  existing  title  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  positive  state- 
ment that  that  title  should  be  localized 
in  India.  Did  the  promise  to  localize 
the  title  and  confine  it  to  India  mean 
spreading  it  over  every  part  of  the  Em- 
pire ?  He  contended  that  what  the  Go- 
vernment had  done  was  a  plain  breach 
of  the  engagement  whim  they  had 
given,  and  it  was  of  that  which  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him  complained.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  question  of  com- 
missions, charters,  patents,  and  the  like 
was  introduced  in  this  way.  The  Go- 
vernment said  —  "You  cannot  tie  us 
down  in  this  strict  manner,  because 
there  are  documents,  charters,  and  tiie 
like  which  require  to  have  the  Queen's 
full  title  set  forth,  and  we  must  set  it 
forth  in  these  oases."  But  it  was  now 
said — "It  shall  not  be  used  in  those 
documents  which  are  confined  strictly 
to  England."  How  did  that  answer  the 
public  desires  on  the  subject  ?  The  new 
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tille  was  to  be  ^ut  prommesQy  forward 
in  all  oommisaioiu  of  officers  of  the 
Army.  Well,  if  there  were  one  way 
more  than  ano&er  which  would  spread 
it  orer  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
it  was  its  use  in  the  coxnmissions  of  offi- 
oars  of  the  Army — because  these  were 
tilings  ^Hiioh  yoasg  officers  desired  to 
bring  home  with  them,  and  which  all 
the  members  of  their  families  desired 
to  see.  How  was  that  adhering  to  the 
promise  which  had  been  made,  in  defe- 
rence to  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  this 
coTintiy,  who  disliked  the  merging  of 
the  noble  and  time-honoured  title  of 
Queen  in  the  new  title  of  Empress? 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack  had  rather  singularly  claimed 
Lord  Coke  as  showing  how  a  change  in 
the  Boyal  title  might  be  made  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  had  been  done  by 
Her  Majesty's  Gtovemment  in  making 
this  addition  to  it.  But  Lord  Coke  felt 
it  was  not  right  that  the  style  and  title 
in  a  single  document  should  be  altered, 
and  he  said  to  King  James  —  "Tour 
Majesty  may  call  yourself  King  of  Great 
Britain  if  you  please,  but  you  cannot 
dispense  in  a  single  document  with  that 
which  has  become  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land."  He  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  Act  forgotten  as  soon  as  any- 
body could  forget  it ;  but  instead  of  say- 
ing that  this  Proclamation  satisfied  the 
engagement  which  had  been  given,  he 
felt  it  would  be  a  breach  of  du^  if  some 
one  in  their  Lordships'  House  had  not 
stood  up  andprotested  against  what  had 
been  done.  Tha  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  had  been  asked  two 
Questions.  To  one  he  had  g^ven  an  in- 
sufficient answer,  and  to  the  other  no 
answer  at  all. 


FBOTISIONAI.    OKDZX8    (iSELANI))    CONFIR- 

MATIOS  BILL    [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  confirming  certain  ProTisioiial 
Orders  of  the  Local  Oovemment  Board  for  Ire- 
land relating  to  the  Township  of  Dalkey,  tixe 
Oalway  TJnion,  the  Ctty  of  Londondernr,  the 
Kewtownards  United  Burial  QroundiBiitnct,  the 
Omagh  Waterworks,  and  the  "Wexford  Waier- 
works — ^Was  prettntsd  hy  The  Lobd  President  ; 
read  1* ;  ai^d  referred  to  th«  Examiners. 
(No.  67.) 


ALL  8AIHTS,   1£0S8,   BILL  [H.L.] 
A  Bill  for  remedying  certain  defects  in  the 
constitntion  of  the  district  of  All  Saints,  Moss, 
in  the  County  and  Diocese  of  York — Vfaapre- 


mittd  by  The   Lord  ArohUBhop   of  Yokk; 
read  1».    (No.  70.) 


House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Eight 
•  •    ■    •    "iursday  next,  half 
past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Timday,  2nd  May,  1876. 

MINTJTES.]  —  Sblbct  CoMMrrrBE  —  Civil  De- 
partments (Employment  of  Soldiers),  ap- 
pointed. 

PvBLic  BiLi/ — Seeond  Seading — Tenant  Right 
at  the  Expiration  of  Leases  5  (Ireland)  ^[84] 
[Honse  connted  out]. 

Select  Committee — Report — Poolbeg  Lighthouse* 
[106-140]. 

THE  ROYAL  TITLES  ACT. 

QUESTIONS. 

SieHENEY  JAMES  asked  Mr.  (Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  on 
March  20th,  at  the  time  the  Boyal  Titles 
Bill  was  in  Committee,  it  was  tiie  inten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  advisers  not  to 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  take  the  title  of 
Empress  to  be  borne  in  this  Country, 
but  that  it  should  be  a  title  of  a  local 
character  to  be  borne  in  India ;  whether 
the  Proclamation  issued  under  the  Boyal 
Titles  Bill  does  so  limit  the  use  of  the 
title  of  Empress  that  it  cannot  be  used 
in  this  Country ;  and,  whether  tiie  Pro- 
clamation renders  it  a  title  of  a  local 
character  to  be  borne  in  India  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOB  of  thk  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  referred 
to  the  report  of  the  debate  to  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  calls  atten- 
tion ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  advisers  was  expressed 
in  that  debate,  both  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  by  other  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  myself.  Substantially 
it  was  stated,  as  is  mentioned  in  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  advise  that  the  title  of  Em- 
press should  not  be  borne  in  this  ooun- 
tiy,  but  should  be  a  title  of  a  local  cha- 
racter, to  be  borne  in  India.  I  think  I 
myself  made  use  of  these  words.  But 
there  was  considerable  debate,  and  it 
was  exjdained  in  the  course  of  that  de- 
bate by  the  Prime  Minister  that  there 
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would  be  dionmstamoefl  tinder  which  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  Queen  should 
acknowledge  herself  in  this  country,  and 
should  allow  others  to  acknowledge  her, 
as  Empress  of  India.  Instances  were 
given,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  the 
Government  resisted  an  Amendment 
which  was  under  discussion,  moved  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Durham 
(Mr.  Pease).  That  Amendment  was  to 
this  effect — 

"  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be 
taken  to  aathonze  the  use  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  any  style  or  title  of  Her  Majesty  other 
than  those  at  present  in  use  as  appertaining  to 
the  Imperial  Crown." 

That  Amendment  was  resisted  by  the 
Government  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
preclude  the  Queen,  under  certain  ne- 
cessary drcumstanoes,  from  using  the 
title  of  Empress  in  this  country.  It  was 
resisted,  and  it  was  not  adopted  by  the 
House.  Well,  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  Proclamation  exactly  gives  effect  to 
the  intentions  so  expressed  by  the  Go- 
vernment. It  would  have  been  contrary 
to  those  intentions  if  it  had  not  expressed 
them  as  they  were  expressed  on  that 
occasion  in  opposition  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Durham,  and  if  it  had  so 
limited  the  use  of  the  title  as  that  it  could 
not,  in  any  circumstances,  have  been 
used  in  this  country. 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
the  new  Imperial  Title  will  be  used  in 
Army  Commissions  ? 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
Srd  of  April  the  hon.  and  teamed  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  inquired  of  me  whether — 

"  In  the  event  of  Her  Majesty  being  advised 
by  Her  Ministers  to  assume  tiie  title  of  Empress 
of  India,  it  is  intended  that  such  title  shi^  be 
employed  in  all  public  instruments  and  docu- 
ments of  State  in  which  the  full  statutory  style 
and  title  of  the  Queen  is  now  set  forth,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  Writs  of  Summons  to 
Peers  of  Parliament,  Writs  for  the  Election  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Patents  for 
the  creation  of  dignities  of  the  tJnited  Ki^dom, 
Patents  for  appointments  to  offices  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  sudi  as  those  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer,  the  Law  Officers,  and  the  Judges  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  instruments  relating  to 
the  appointment  of  Bishops  in  England ;  Com- 
missioners for  giving  the  Royal  Assent  to  Acts 
of  Parliament ;  instruments  relating  to  the  sum- 
moning, prorogation,  or  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment; documents  authorizing  the  meeting  of 
Convocation;  Commissions  to  Justices  of  the 
Peace  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  Boyal  Commis- 

Th«  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


lions  for  inquiry  and  report  into  matters  not  re- 
lating to  India;  Fateots  for  inventions  in  the 
Unitoi  Kingdom ;  commiMions  to  Officers  in  the 
Army ;  dusters  of  Inoorporation  or  for  other 
purposes  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  other  like 
insbiiments  issuing  under  the  authority  of  the 
Crown ;  and,  if  so,  m  what  manner  he  propose* 
generally  to  limit  the  public  use  of  the  title  of 
Empress  to  India  and  &dian  affiura  and  to  le- 
stram  its  application  in  respect  of  acts  of  State 
relating  to  the  government  of  the  United  King- 
dom?" 

I  answered  the  hon  and  learned  Gentle- 
man then,  that  in  the  first  place,  speak- 
ing generally  of  what  our  policy  was,  that 
in  the  internal  government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  title  of  Empress  was  not  to 
be  used,  but — and  what  1  said  will  pro- 
bably be  remembered  because  it  was  the 
subject  of  a  jest  at  the  time,  and  not  a 
bad  one — I  said,  I  believe,  that  it  was 
to  be  "used  externally."    These  were 
the  remarks  I  then  made,  when  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  Oxford  read  that  bead-roll  of 
public  documentsandinstruments,  which, 
in  fact,'  included  the  whole  of  the  go- 
vernment   and    administration    of  tiie 
United  Kingdom.     I  have  to  say,   in 
answer  to  the  hon.  Baronet,  that  with 
that  catalogue  before  me,   and  under 
what  I  must  consider  the  highest  advice 
on  the  subject,  I  believe  that,  with  one 
exception,  there  is  not  a  single  public 
instrument  or  document  of  State,  inclu- 
ding, as  the  catalogue  did,  the  whole  of 
our  administrative  system  and  govern* 
ment,  that  is  not  entirely  and  completely 
covered  by  the  Boyal  Proclamation ;  and 
that  sole  exception  is- the  commission  to 
officers  of  the  Army  now  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Baronet.     That  was  purposely 
omitted,  because  the  Army  serves  Her 
Majesty  in  India;  and  to  bring  about 
such  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  Army 
in  the  Indian  Empire  did  not  bear  the 
authority  and  commission   of  the  Em- 
press of  India  would  be,  every  one  mnst 
feel  and  know,  most  ridiculous.    That  is 
my  answer  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Baronet. 

Ms.  OSBORNE  MORGAN  asked  Mr. 
Attorney  General,  Whether  the  Royal 
Proclamation  of  the  28th  April  requires 
that  in  future  the  additional  Title  of 
Empress  of  India  must  be  used  in  Pro- 
clamations, Writs,  Charters,  Commis- 
sions, and  other  like  instruments  issued 
by  the  Ghivemors  or  out  of  Supreme 
Courts  of  Colonies?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  explained  that  he  al< 
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luded  to  oaaes  in  which  the  full  title  of 
the  Queen  is  at  present  used  ? 

Thb  attorney  GENERAL:  In 
answer  to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  (Gentleman  I  have  to  say  that  the 
Royal  Proclamation,  in  my  opinion,  only 
requires  the  use  of  the  addition  of  Em- 
press in  instruments  having  operation 
in  the  Colonies  or  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary 
to  make  use  of  the  full  and  complete 
titles  of  Her  Majesty.  I  doubt  whether 
it  is,  in  strictness,  necessary  to  employ 
the  complete  titles  of  Her  Majesty  in 
proclamations,  charters,  or  commissions, 
if  there  are  any  issued,  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  Colonies.  In  writs,  the  form  of 
which  is  prescribed  by  charter,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  necessary  to  employ  the  full 
titles ;  and  in  respect  of  instruments  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  it  will 
be  for  the  authority  issuing  them  to  de- 
cide whether  the  addition  of  Empress 
can  be  conveniently  used. 

Me.  T.  E.  SMITH:  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  on  Thursday  next  I  will  ask 
the  Attorney  General  Whether,  in  his 
opinion.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  is  correct 
in  advising  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
*  that  the  proper  style  and  title  of  Her 
Majesty  to  be  used  in  their  congratu- 
latory Address  includes  the  words  Em- 
press of  India,  as  stated  in  the  news- 
papers of  this  day. 

PERU— CREW  OP  THE  STEAMSHIP 
"  TALISMAN."— QTJESTION. 

Mb.  GORST  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affiurs, 
Whether  the  master  and  surviving  mate 
of  the  "  Talisman "  have  been  yet  re- 
leased by  the  Peruvian  authorities  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  It  will  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  that  a  few  days 
ago  I  stated  that  the  captain  and  mate 
of  the  Talisman  had  been  sentenced  to 
banishment  from  Peru,  and  I  also  stated 
that  we  had  telegraphed  to  knowwhether 
they  had  been  actually  released.  A  few 
days  since  we  heard  that  the  prisoners 
had  appealed  against  this  sentence  of 
banishment ;  but  the  mate,  it  appears, 
does  not  wish  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  while  the  captain  seems  deter- 
mined to  do  80.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  St.  John,  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  Lima,  is  trying  to  get  the 
cases  of  the  two  men  separated  in  order 
that  the  mate  may  not  be  injured  by  the 
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determination  of  the  captain.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  information  I  should 
conclude  that  the  men  have  not  been  re- 
leased. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  (IRELAJSTD)  ACT, 

1876— NON-CONTRIBUTORY  UNIONS. 

OTTESnON. 

Captain  NOLAN  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  he  will  state 
either  what  is  the  amount  which  it  is 
estimated  will  be  paid  next  year  &om 
the  Imperial  Exchequer,  or  the  amount 
which  has  been  paid  last  year,  in  salaries 
and  results,  in  Schools  situated  within 
non-contributory  Unions  in  Ireland? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  has 
asked  me  two  previous  questions  on  this 
subject,  and  I  fear  that  I  have  failed  to 
make  myself  clear  to  him,  whilst  en- 
deavouring to  explain  to  him  the  reasons 
why  I  could  not  give  him  the  informa- 
tion he  desires.  The  reason  is  simply 
this — that  the  accounts  of  the  Education 
Department  presented  to  Parliament  do 
not  show  the  amounts  paid  to  the  teach- 
ers of  the  schools  in  contributory  as 
distinguished  from  non-contributoiy 
Unions  by  way  of  salary  separately, 
and  that  these  items  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated without  considerable  labour  and 
expense. 

PARLIAMENT  —  COMMENCEMENT    OP 
PUBUC  BUSINESS.— OBSERVATION. 

Mr.  SEELY  said,  that  upon  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House  it  was 
generally  understood  yesterday  that  the 
new  arrangement  for  commencing  Public 
Business — namely,  at  a  quarter-past  4 
o'clock  instead  of  half-past  4,  would  not 
come  into  force  till  Monday  next.  To 
his  surprise  he  found  on  coming  down  to 
the  House  that  the  arrangement  came 
into  force  that  evening.  Many  other  hon. 
Members  had  been  msappointed  in  the 
same  way.  He  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  if 
he  did  not  annoimce  that  the  altered 
hour  of  meeting  would  commence  on 
Monday  ? 

Mr.  DISRAELI:  I  state  distinctly 
that  I  did  not  say  so.  But  I  dare  say 
the  erroneous  impression  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  may  have  arisen  from  the 
original  Notice  given  upon  the  subject, 
in  which  the  words  "next  Monday" 
were  used. 
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CIVIL   DEPARTMENTS   (EMPLOYMENT 

OF  SOLDIEBS). 

HOnOlT  FOB  A  SELECT  OOIOCITTEE. 

8iB  HENEY  HAVELOCK  rose  to 
move  that  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire — Ist.  How  far  it  is 
practicable  that  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and 
Slarines  who  have  meritoriously  served 
their  Country  should  be  employed  in 
such  Civil  Departments  of  me  public 
service  as  they  may  be  found  fitted  for ; 
2nd.  How  far  it  is  practicable,  in  order 
to  form  and  retain  an  efficient  Reserve 
Force,  for  the  State  to  become  the 
medium  of  communication  between  pri- 
vate employers  of  labour  and  Soldiers 
of  the  Army  Beserve  and  Militia  He- 
serve  who  desire  to  obtain  employment ; 
and  that  the  Committee  be  directed  to 
report  on  the  best  means  of  carrying 
these  objects  into  effect.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  said,  so  far  as  he 
could  form  an  opinion,  the  Motion  was 
regarded  with  favour  by  both  sides  of 
the  House.  He  did  not  claim  originality 
for  his  Motion,  because  it  had  been 
brought  before  the  House  on  former  oc- 
casions, and  his  intention  was  to  endea- 
vour to  solve  a  question  that  had  been 
under  consideration  at  various  times. 
As  he  understood,  the  Government  did 
not  object  to  his  Motion.  He  might 
have  sat  down  if  it  were  not  that  he 
wished  to  remove  some  misconceptions 
which  prevailed  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  employments  which  might 
be  thrown  open  to  old  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  Marines.  It  had  been  alleged  that 
there  were  120,000  such  appointments ; 
but,  having  gone  fuUy  into  statistics,  he 
believed  that  one-tenth  of  that  number 
would  be  all  that  could  fairly  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  The  matter  assumed  unusual 
importance  from  the  difficulties  of  re- 
cruiting for  both  the  Army  and  Navy. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  our  Army 
was  3,000  below  the  reg^ar  establish- 
ment, and  since  then  there  had  been  a 
steady  failure,  month  after  month,  in 
our  recruiting.  That  was  the  more  re- 
markable, inasmuch  as  the  present  was 
a  period  of  great  depression  in  the  coal 
and  iron  trades,  when  it  might  be  ex- 
pected, as  had  been  previously  the  case, 
that  there  would  be  a  strong  flow  of 
men  into  the  Army ;  and  this  was  irre- 
spectiye  of  what  they  would  have  to  face 


in  the  oonise  of  iJie  next  12  moufhs, 
when  a  large  body  of  men  would  pass 
from  the  Army  into  the  Beeerre,  so  Uiat, 
unless  some  remedy  like  that  which  he 
proposed  were  adopted  to  induce  men 
to  join  the  ranks,  uie  deficiency  would 
be  to  the  extent  of  8,000  or  9,000  men, 
and  that  would  g^  on  increasing  from 
year  to  year.  As  to  the  Naval  Service, 
he  did  not  propose  to  enter  into  details 
with  reference  to  it,  but  he  hoped  to 
hear  that  some  steps  had  been  taken  in 
connection  with  that  Service.  The  £b11- 
ing-off  in  the  number  of  recruits,  which 
had  been  frequently  adverted  to,  was 
not,  perhaps,  so  ominous  as  the  decline 
in  their  phytiqu*.  Those  who  had  seen 
the  soldiers  on  drill  who  had  recently 
joined  the  Service  would  bear  him  out 
in  saying  that  nothing  could  be  more 
marked  than  the  difference  between  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  recruits  now  ob- 
tained and  the  men  we  used  to  get  20 
years  ago.  It  was  clear  that  no  system 
of  compulsory  service  would  be  ever 
tolerated  in  this  country,  and  they  wore 
fast  reaching  the  point  beyond  which 
they  could  not  carry  the  inducements  of 
bounty  and  pay.  The  War  Office  oonld 
only  offer  an  indirect  inducement  to  men  ' 
to  join  the  Army,  and  this  inducement 
he  could  only  find  in  the  terms  of  his 
Motion.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  an  impetus  might  be  given  to  re- 
cruiting by  offering  an  increased  num- 
ber of  commissions  to  men  who  rose 
from  the  ranks,  and  under  the  old  pur- 
chase system  men  looked  to  promotion 
from  the  ranks ;  but  under  the  present 
system  it  was  no  longer  easy  to  induce 
men  to  accept  commissions.  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan,  in  recommending  a  similar 
measure,  stated  that  there  were  about 
100,000  appointments  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, for  the  discharge  of  which  the 
qualities  required  were  good  health, 
steadiness,  exactness,  the  intelligence  to 
understand  orders  and  the  ability  to 
carry  them  out;  and  these  were  the 
qualities  which  the  military  system  was 
peculiarly  qualified  to  call  forth.  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  John  Burgoyne  stated  that 
there  were  many  qualities  peculiar  to  the 
soldier  and  sailor  which  rendered  them 
more  eligible  than  others  to  discharge 
with  efficiency  situations  in  civil  life,  and 
to  protect  property  intrusted  to  their 
charge.  The  annual  Beport  of  the  Post- 
master General  for  1874,  giving  the  re- 
sult of  the  experience  of  ue  years  1873 
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and  1678,  at  a  time  when  he  was  not  in ' 
office,  stated  the  result  of  the  experiment 
made  by  placing  a  number  of  nomina- 
tions to  the  places  of  rural  postmen  and 
messengers  at  the  disposal  of  the  War 
Office.    In  103  cases  the  appointment 
was  dedined  by  the  men  to  whom  it 
was  o£Pered;  in   others  they  failed  to 
pass  the  medical  examination,  the  gene- 
ral result  being  that  out  of  220  nomina- 
tions only  about  40  were  really  admitted 
into  the  Post  Office  service.     Upon  the 
whole,  the  Postmaster  General  reported 
that  liie  attempt  had  proved  a  signal 
failure.   He  ventured,  however,  to  SSer 
from  this  conclusion.    The  rural  post- 
men and  messengers  received   a  very 
small  pittance,  and  had  to  walk  from 
1 8  to  20  miles  a  day  in  all  weathers ;  and 
a  trial  should  be  made  in  offering  them 
situations  in  and  about  the  suburbs  of 
towns.  The  selection  had  not  been  made 
in  the  best  way,  and  the  system  of  ap- 
pointing these  men  to  situations  in  the 
Post  Office  ought  not  to  be  condemned 
as  impracticable  without  a  further  trial. 
As  regarded  the  second  part  of  his  Mo- 
tion, he  had  no  wish  whatever  to  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  economic  rule  of 
supply  and  demand,  but  to  afford  the 
men  on  service  in  the  Heserve  the  means 
of  keeping  up  their  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  or  labour;  for,  strange  to 
say,   those    who   were    brought  up  as 
soldiers  were,  when  they  obtained  their 
discharge,  helpless   to   the   degree  of 
children  in  respect  to  any  ordinary  oc- 
cupation.   The   Secretary  of  State  for 
yfat  proposed  a  scheme  of  deferred  pay 
for  the  soldiers,  and  this  addition  might 
work  in  and  would  combine  yery  well 
with  the  proposal  now  before  the  House. 
Whether  it  should  be  carried  out  by  a 
department  or  sub-department   of  the 
War  Office,  or  attached  to  the  brigade 
depots,    he  would  not  decide ;   but  at 
some  place  or  other  a  sort  of  register 
should  be  kept  giving  the  names  of  such 
soldiers  as  desired  employment,  and  its 
character.     He  believed  from  the  expe- 
rience of  those  who  had  tried  the  system 
he  recommended  that  employers  would 
be  glad  to  have  a  larger  selection  than 
they  now  had  of  men  who,  from  their 
service  in  the  Army,  were  entitled  to 
receive  good  characters ;  and  the  coun- 
try would  be  benefited  in  this  among 
oUier  ways — that  as  regarded  the  men  of 
the  Eeserve  who  were  so  employed,  it 
•would  be  known  where  they  were  when 


they  were  required.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  concluded  by  submitting 
his  Motion  to  the  House,  and  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  would  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Select  Committee. 

Geitoeai.  SHUTE,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  he  endorsed  every  remark 
made  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 
The  measure  which  he  had  advocated 
was  not  a  new  idea.     Twelve  years  ago 
it  was  first  originated  by  Captain  Edward 
Walter,  who  might  be  truly  called  the 
old  soldier's  friend,  when  he  established 
the  Corps  of  Commissionaires.  The  sub- 
ject had  afterwards  been  brought  before 
the  House  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster  (Sir  Charles  Eusseli) 
and  again  by  his  noble  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Haddingtonshire,  and  discussed 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  United  Service 
Institution,  over  which  Lord  Derby  pre- 
sided.     The  objection  that  had  been 
urged  on  one  occasion  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the' Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Goschen)  was  that  to  es- 
tablish the  system  would  be  to  establish 
a  monopoly.     But  it  could  hardly  be 
said  to  be  a  monopoly,  considering  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  were  open  to  every 
man  in  the  Kingdom.     Since  the  adop- 
tion of  short  service  it  had  become  a 
great  object  to  recruit  for  the  Army 
men  of  not  less  than  20  or  2 1  years  of  age, 
instead  of  mere  boys ;  but  by  the  time 
that  age  was  reached  Englishmen  had 
adopted  a  trade  or  calling  of  some  kind, 
and,  however  anxious  they  might  be  to 
join  the  Army,  they  would  not  do  so 
without  some  further  inducement  than 
was  at  present  held  out.     If  the  system 
of  making  service  and  good  conduct  in 
the  Army  a  stepping-stone  to  minor  em- 
ployment in  the  Civil  Service  were  more 
general,    that    inducement    would    be 
afforded,   and  desertion   would  be  far 
less  prevalent  in  our  regiments.     He 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  when  mes- 
sengers employed  in  the  War  Office  and 
Horse  Guards  were  superannuated  their 
pensions  were  deducted  from  their  su- 
perannuation allowances,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  most  unjust  to  men  who 
had  served  their  country  in  the  Army. 
He  should  like  to  see  a  Betum  showing 
how  many  men  were  employed,  say,  at 
the  Horse  Guards  in  minor  capacities 
who  had  been  servants  of  infiuential 
persons  and  were  never  old  soldiers  at 
all.     The   hon.  and  gallant    Member 
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quoted  the  opinions  of  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  and  other  persons  of  autho- 
rity in  favour  of  conferring  civil  em- 
ployments on  deserving  and  intelligent 
soldiers.  He  regretted,  however,  to  say 
that  there  was  a  great  jealousy  in  the 
civil  departments  as  to  the  employment 
of  soldiers  —  not  on  the  part  of  the 
Heads  of  the  Departments,  but  of  the 
minor  officials ;  and  he  believed  that, 
except  under  the  pressure  of  a  strong 
Beport  from  a  Committee  of  the  House, 
the  understrappers  in  those  offices  would 
never  give  any  employment  when  they 
could  possibly  avoid  it  to  military  men. 
The  question  was  an  important  one, 
not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the  soldier, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  Service, 
and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  all  hon. 
Members  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
Army  would  support  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  Select  CJommittee  be  appointed  to 
inqnire, — 

"  1st.  How  far  it  is  practicable  that  Soldiers, 
Sailors,  and  Marines  who  hare  meritoriously 
served  their  Country  should  be  employed  in 
such  Civil  Departments  of  the  public  service  as 
they  may  be  found  fitted  for ; 

"  2nd.  How  far  it  is  practicable,  in  order  to 
form  and  retain  an  efficient  Reserve  Force,  for 
the  State  to  become  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  private  employers  of  labour  and 
Soldiers  of  the  Army  Reserve  and  Militia  Re- 
serve who  desire  to  obtain  employment : 

"  And  that  the  Committee  be  directed  to  re- 
port on  the  best  means  of  carrying  these  objects 
into  effect." — {Sir  Henry  Sarelock.) 

Me.  GATHOENE  HAEDY  said,  that 
in  bringing  forward  the  Army  Estimates 
thi^  year  the  subject  before  the  House 
naturally  attracted  his  attention.  It  was 
one  which  for  many  years  had  been 
before  the  country,  and  he  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  an  impartial  inquiry 
into  it  would  be  very  beneficial  alike 
to  the  Army  and  to  the  country.  The 
fact  was  there  was  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
conception on  both  sides.  There  was 
misconception  on  the  part  of  the  country, 
probably,  as  to  the  demands  of  the  Army ; 
and  there  was  certainly  great  misconcep- 
tion, in  his  opinion,  as  to  the  amount  of 
places  which  could  be  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Army.  These  were  subjects,  how- 
ever, which  it  would  be  very  wise  to 
inquire  into.  .  He  woidd  not  go  into  the 
experiment  to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry 
Havelock)  had  referred,  because  pro- 
bably at  the  time  it  was  made  there 
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existed  some  exceptional  circnmstanoes 
— he  alluded  to  the  Post  Office,  where 
the  experiment  as  to  the  employment 
of  soldiers  was  not  altogether  suc- 
cessful. It  was  clear  that  the  posts  of 
letter  carriers  in  the  rural  districts  were 
not  of  the  most  desirable  kind ;  but 
it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
work  of  letter  carriers  in  the  metropolis 
was  either  the  most  easy  or  pleasant  to 
be  obtained.  Some  experiments  had 
been  tried  in  order  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  discharged  soldiers  as  tempo- 
rary writers  in  the  Civil  Service;  but 
these  experiments  had  not  been  attended 
with  the  success  that  could  have  been 
desired.  As  the  result  of  inquiries  he 
had  made,  he  had  found  that  while  only 
one  in  six  of  the  ex-soldier  applicants 
for  these  posts  was  qualified  for  the 
duties  attached  to  them,  there  was  really 
no  pressure  of  qualified  applicants.  It 
seemed  that  the  appointments  to  which 
soldiers  would  look  forward,  and  very 
naturally  so,  were  messengerships,  for 
which  they  might  be  singularly  qualified 
by  their  habits  of  obedience,  pimctaaUty, 
and  discipline.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Sunderland  in 
thinking  that  all  possible  inducements 
should  be  ofiPered  to  men  to  become  sol- 
diers, and  also  to  conduct  themselves 
properly  while  in  the  Army.  Some  such 
inducements  existed  at  present ;  but  he 
did  not  think  they  were  thoroughly  un- 
derstood or  appreciated  in  the  country. 
He  should  be  glad  if  something  could  be 
done  to  give  greater  prominence  to  the 
matter,  in  order  that  the  deficiency  at 
present  existing  as  regarded  recruiting 
might  be  made  good.  With  regard  to 
the  second  part  of  the  Notice,  he  would 
remind  the  House  that  it  only  appeared 
on  the  Paper  that  morning,  that  it  re- 
ferred to  a  subject  which  had  not  been 
much  before  the  country,  and  that  it 
dealt  with  a  very  broad  question.  The 
question  of  employing  discharged  sol- 
diers in  the  different  Departments  of  the 
Government  was  one  thing ;  but  it  was 
an  entirely  different  matter  for  the  State 
to  interfere  in  order  to  supply  private 
employers  with  .workmen.  The  two 
questions  had,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  kept 
.entirely  apart,  and  he  would  therefore 
suggest  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man who  had  brought  the  Motion  for- 
ward that  he  should  confine  himself  to 
so  much  of  his  Motion  as  involved  the 
employment  of  discharged  soldiezs  in 
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different  branches  of  the  Civil  Service. 
If  this  were  done  he  wonld  give  a  ready 
assent  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  was  asked  for.  At  the 
present  moment  the  establishment  of 
brigade  depots  was  not  sufficiently 
advanced  for  any  nseful  inquiry  to  be 
made  as  to  the  possibilities  they  would 
afford  of  employing  men  who  had  been 
in  the  Army.  When  the  Eeserve  Force 
had  attained  a  number  of  80,000  or 
90,000  men  it  would  be  putting  an 
impossible  tax  upon  the  different  De- 
partments of  the  Civil  Service  to  find 
employment  for  all  the  men  who, 
having  left  the  Army,  wished  to  find 
opportunities  of  utilizing  their  time  in 
civil  life.  But  if  such  men  wished  to 
take  service  wifli  private  employers, 
such  employers  had  ample  facilities  for 
ascertaining  the  characters  of  the  men 
who  might  apply  to  them,  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  thought  discharged  soldiers 
would  never  fail  to  find  good  employ- 
ment if  physically  fitted  for  it.  The  first 
part  of  the  proposed  inquiry  would  be 
ample  for  the  present  Session;  and  a 
Motion  which  involved  the  character  of 
the  supply  of  labour  throughout  the 
country  should  not  be  adopted  without 
much  longer  notice  than  that  upon  which 
this  had  been  brought  forward,  so  that 
the  country  might  have  sufficient  time  to 
consider  it. 

Genebai,  Sie  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
rejoiced  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  consented  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee.  In  so  doing  he  had  adopted 
a  wise  course,  and  one  likely  to  redound 
to  the  advantage  alike  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  pubhc  service.  There  were 
many  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who 
were  admirably  qualified  for  employ- 
ment in  the  Departments  of  the  Service; 
though  he  feared  that  there  would  be 
great  objection  to  admitting  them  into 
the  Civil  Service,  however  well  qualified 
they  might  be.  There  were  also  many 
situations  in  the  Army  and  Navy  which 
might,  with  great  advantage,  be  opened 
out  for  soldiers  to  fill.  The  duties  of  the 
Ordnance,  and  of  the  Commissariat  might 
be  carried  on  by  einploying  soldiers  in  the 
rank  of  warrant  officers.  In  India  these 
openings  had  been  g^ven  not  only  with 
advantage  to  the  public  service,  but  were 
beneficial  to  the  soldier.  It  was  owing  to 
these  great  openings  that  recruiting  for 
service  in  India  was  so  successful.  When 
other  branches  of  the  Army  failed  to 


obtain  recruits,  India  could  always  pro- 
cure men.  There  were  many  men  in 
the  Army  and  Navy  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for  the  duties  connected  with  Stores. 
The  Navy  could  also  supply  from  their 
existing  grades  of  Warrant  officers  ex- 
cellent men  for  the  care  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Naval  Stores.  These  and 
other  duties  he  considered  would  require 
a  large  number  of  Warrant  officers.  He 
hoped  that  the  Government  would  allow 
the  Order  of  Eeference  to  be  as  exten- 
sive as  possible,  and  that  the  result 
might  be  that  greater  inducements  would 
be  held  out  to  men  to  enter  the  Army 
and  the  Navy. 

Loud  ELCHO  said,  there  was  nothing 
truer  than  that  one  man  reaped  where 
another  sowed.  This  question  of  the 
civil  'employment  of  soldiers  had  been 
first  brought  forward  in  Parliament  by 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Westminster  (Sir  Charles  Eussell.) 
Subsequently  he  (Lord  Elcho)  had  done 
so  at  the  request  of  a  meeting  upon  the 
subject  held  at  the  United  Service  Insti- 
tution over  which  Lord  Derby  had  pre- 
sided. Last  year  the  gallant  General 
the  Member  for  Brighton  took  charge  of 
the  question;  and  now  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  come  forward,  with 
that  gallantry  and  readiness  to  seize  an 
opportunity  which  had  gained  him  so 
much  distinction  in  the  Field,  put  in 
his  sickle,  and  reaped  the  crop  whch 
was  now  ripe.  He  was  glad  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  assented  to 
the  Motion,  as  it  was  likely  to  produce 
the  settlement  of  a  question  that  had 
been  agitated  in  Parliament  for  many 
years.  At  the  present  moment  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  something 
being  done  in  order  to  supply  a  grave  ex- 
isting deficiency  in  the  matter  of  re- 
cruiting. This  year  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
had  been  compelled  to  ask  the  House  to 
grant  deferred  pay  and  other  induce- 
ments to  men  to  enter  the  Army ;  and  if 
inducement  could  be  afforded  in  the  form 
of  prospective  employment  in  the  Civil 
Service,  he  thought  it  would  offer  a 
more  economical  and  equally  efficient 
means  of  supplying  the  want.  His  own 
idea  was  that  young  and  not  old  soldiers 
should  be  employed  in  this  particular 
way.  This  could  be  readily  effected  by 
allowing  comparatively  young  men  to 
leave  the  Army  for  the  Civil  Service  on 
passing  such  examinations  as  might  ba 
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framed  for  the  purpose.  The  system  of 
employing  soldiers  who  had  served  their 
time  in  civil  departments  had  prevailed 
extensively  in  France  during  the  reign 
of  the  late  Emperor,  and  in  this  country, 
it  might  be  adopted  very  largely  with 
advantage.  It  might  be  advisable  that 
only  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time 
should  be  employed  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police,  for  which  service  they  were 
eminently  qualified,  both  by  their  habits 
of  discipline  and  their  moraj.  qualities. 
With  regard  to  the  employment  of 
soldiers  by  private  persons,  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  had  calculated  that  the 
value  of  the  services  of  disciplined  men, 
trained  to  obedience  and  to  combined 
action,  were  on  the  average  worth  3*.  a 
week  more  than  those  of  orclinaryjpersons. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  thought 
that  another  year  the  question  of  the 
employment  of  soldiers  oy  private  per- 
sons might  well  be  worth  the  attention 
of  the  Government.  The  advantage  to 
employers  would  be  very  great,  inas- 
much as  he  had  grounds  for  believing 
that  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  re- 
quired for  the  service  of  the  railways 
alone  amounted  to  more  than  200,000. 
He  should  be  glad  to  see  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and  even  officers,  em- 
ployed in  the  higher  administrative  de- 
partments, both  civil  and  military  ;  and 
in  support  of  his  view  begged  to  refer  to 
a  paper  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  had 
been  very  carefully  drawn  up,  and  by 
which  it  appeared  that  there  was  employ- 
ment in  the  administrative  departments  of 
the  Army  alone  for  140  officers  and  1,080 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  that  their 
employment  would  result  in  an  annual 
saving  to  the  country  of  £154,000.  A 
similar  course  might,  with  equal  advan- 
tage, be  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
Navy.  If  the  views  of  the  hon.  and 
gaUant  Baronet  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land were  adopted,  great  inducements 
would  be  held  out  to  the  population  to 
pass  through  the  Army. 

Me.  J.  HG^iMS  said,  he  was  glad 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  as- 
sented to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  doubted  if  the  country  would 
like  all  the  Departments  to  be  filled  by 
military  men ;  but  a  great  advantage 
would  result  to  the  men  in  their  being 
able  to  get  into  private  employment  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  of  good 
character  and  were  capable  men.  He 
hoped  the  Order  of  Reference  would  not 
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be  narrowed  too  much,  and  thai  the 
Committee  might  be  able  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  the  employment  of 
soldiers  in  the  railway  service.  The 
manager  of  one  of  the  largest  railways 
in  the  country  had  recently  informed 
him  that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
number  of  the  reserved  men  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company. 

Me.  STEPHEN  CAVE,  in  reply  to  a 
suggestion  that  had  been  made  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  that  there  was 
a  feeling  of  jealousy  against  the  employ- 
ment of  soldiers  in  the  public  depart- 
ments, stated  that  last  year,  when  he 
held  the  office  of  Judge  Advocate,  the 
situation  of  messenger  became  vacant, 
and  as  there  had  been  frequent  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  in  the  House  and 
elsewhere  in  favour  of  appointing  soldiers 
to  such  situations,  he  thought,  as  the 
department  was  to  some  extent  a  miU- 
ta^  department,  that  this  was  a  good 
opportunity  for  trying  the  experiment. 
He  had  accordingly  asked  Captain 
Walter  to  recommend  some  military  pen- 
sioner for  the  post,  and  the  person  sent 
to  him  by  that  gallant  gentleman  satis- 
fied the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners  in  every  respect.  He 
was  a  pensioned  non-commissioned  officer 
of  the  Artillery.  It,  however,  unfor- 
tunately turned  out  that  he  was  two 
or  three  months  too  old  to  be  ap- 
pointed, according  to  the  existing  regu- 
lations of  the  service.  He  (Mr.  Care) 
did  not  like  to  give  up  the  point,  as  the 
applicant  was  active  and  energetic,  and  a 
younger  man  for  his  years  than  moet  of 
the  old  servants  usually  appointed  to 
these  places.  So  far  from  any  jealousy 
against  the  employment  of  soldiers  being 
entertained,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Treasury  entirely  shared 
his  views  on  the  subject,  and  ait«r  a 
short  correspondence  had  passed,  an 
alteration  was  made  in  the  rules,  and 
this  gave  men  who  had  been  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  country 
an  advantage  of  two  or  four  years — he 
was  not  sure  which — in  point  of  age 
over  civilians  in  relation  to  appointments. 
After  that  alteration  was  made  the  man 
was  appointed.  He  (Mr.  Cave)  had 
made  incjuiry,  and  believed  he  gave 
great  satisfaction.  He  might  say  that 
he  had  himself  employed  a  pensioner 
from  the  Sappers  to  overlook  a  large 
village  on  his  own  estate  in  the  country, 
who  managed  the  organization  of  the 
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Tilh^,  and  saperintended  the  repairs 
of  cottages  and  matters  of  that  kind  in 
the  most  efiELcient  manner.  He  said 
this,  as  allusion  had  been  made  to  pri- 
-vate  employment.  But  his  object  in 
rising  vas  to  show  that  so  far  &om  anj 
obstruction  being  ofiEered  to  soldiers  ob- 
taining employment  in  the  Civil  Service, 
a  soldier  had  great  advantage  over  a 
civilian  in  applying  for  such  appoint- 
ments.   

Sib  WILLIAM  FRASEE  also  ex- 
pressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee.  He  had  no 
wish  to  detract  &om  the  merits  of  the 
poUce ;  but  he  had  been  given  to  under- 
stand that  since  the  preservation  of  order  in 
Kensington  Gardens  had  been  taken  from 
old  soldiers  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  great  complaints  were  made  by 
jJie  inhabitants  of  Kensington  and  Bays- 
water  of  the  Gardens  being  inundated  by 
day  and  night  with  tramps  and  beggars, 
and  of  the  scenes  that  took  place  there. 
It  was  highly  desirable  that  the  gates 
should  be  again  placed  in  the  custody  of 
old  soldiers,  who,  from  knowing  the 
faces  of  the  people  who  frequented  them, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  rattan,  were  able 
to  keep  them  clear  of  the  company  he 
had  referred  to.  He  considered  the  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Army  one 
of  the  most  valuable  classes  of  men  in 
the  country. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  it  was 
highly  undesirable  that  old  soldiers  with 
the  aid  of  a  rattan  should  be  employed 
to  keep  the  Parks  clear  of  persons  with 
whose  faces  they  were  familiar,  but  that 
it  should  be  done  consistently  with  good 
order  and  good  behaviour. 

Sib  HENET  HAVELOCK  was  will- 
ing, in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the. 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  to  with- 
draw the  second  part  of  his  Motion ;  but 
he  trusted  that  the  Committee  to  be  ap- 
pointed would  make  inquiries  from  cer- 
tain employers  of  labour  with  reference 
to  this  subject. 

Motion,  by  leave,  wifhdraten. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  ho-w 
far  it  is  practicable  that  Soldiers,  Seulors, 
and  Marines  who  have  meritorioasly  served 
their  Country  should  be  employed  in  such  Civil 
Departments  of  the  publio  service  as  ibey  may 
bo  found  fitted  lor."— (Sir  Seiiry  Haveloek.) 

And,  on  May  15,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows:  —  yisconnt  Hinchinobbook,  Lord 
Eustace  Ceou.,  General  Shutb,  Mr.  Gerabo 
Noel,  Mr.  James  Cokbt,  Lord  Eloko,  Captain 
Price,  Mr.  John  Talbot,  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Sir  HB:iaY  Hollakd,  Mr.  Childbbs,  Mr.  Camp- 


bell-Bannebvan,  (Mr.  Ebbdioton,  Mr.  Han- 
bubt-Tracy,  Colonel  Mcre,  Mr.  John  Holms, 
Sir  Geobgb  Balfoub,  Mr.  Laino,  and  Sir 
Henkt  Havelock  : — Power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

And,  on  May  16,  Sir  John  Hat,  Major 
O'GOBKAN  add^. 

RIVEE  GAMBIA.— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  Aldermait  M'AETHTJR  rose 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
present  position  of  the  British  Posses- 
sions on  the  Gambia,  with  a  view  to 
place  them  on  a  permanently  satisfac- 
tory footing,  and  also,  in  the  interests 
of  commerce,  to  open  up  communica- 
tions by  that  great  navigable  river  with 
the  interior  of  Africa.  His  object  in 
bringing  this  subject  forward  was  to 
endeavour  to  elicit  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government  some  declaration  as  to  their 
policy  with  regard  to  the  future  of  these 
settlements.  He  reminded  the  House 
that  at  an  early  period  of  last  Session 
the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  stated  in  "  another 
place  "  that  it  was  desirable  to  concede 
the  Gambia  to  France,  in  exchange  for 
some  small  settlements  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  The  negotiations  then  going  on 
had,  he  (Mr.  Alderman  M'Artnur)  was 
glad  to  say,  since  fallen  through,  for 
what  reasons  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  now  to  inquire.  Nor  need  he  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  in  bringing 
forward  arguments  against  the  cession 
of  the  Gambia.  He  had  only  to  express 
his  regret  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  who  had  con- 
ducted the  business  of  his  Department 
with  such  marked  ability  and  general 
satisfaction,  should  have  sanctioned,  even 
for  a  moment,  a  project  that  was  unjust 
to  the  colony,  directly  in  opposition  to 
the  traditions  of  his  Party,  and  unpopu- 
lar with  the  country  at  large.  He  trusted 
that  no  Government  would  again  at- 
tempt to  hand  over  to  a  foreign  Power 
some  14,000  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
without  asking  their  consent,  and  that 
they  would  not  surrender  for  imaginary 
advantages  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  due 
to  those  British  subjects  who  had  been 
engaged  in  trade  on  the  Gambia  that 
they  should  be  kept  no  longer  in  sus- 
pense; but  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  give  such  an  assurance  with 
regard  to  the  future  as  might  inspire 
confidence,  give  security  to  property, 
and  lead  to  the  further  development  of 
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the  trade  of  the  colony.  The  House 
would  bear  in  mind  that  the  settlements 
on  the  Gambia  had  existed  in  their 
present  form  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, that  a  considerable  number  of  Na- 
tive merchants,  traders,  and  shopkeepers 
had  been  brought  up  under  English 
rule,  and  also,  that  of  the  14,190  in- 
habitants a  considerable  proportion  had 
been  educated  in  the  mission  schools, 
speaking  the  English  language,  and 
claiming  the  privileges  of  British  sub- 
jects. As  to  the  Gambia,  it  must  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  studied  the  map 
of  the  country  that  it  possessed  advan- 
tages over  almost  every  other  place  in 
Western  Africa  for  bringing  within  the 
reach  of  British  civilization  and  British 
influence  a  large  and  fertile  country. 
The  Gambia  might  fairly  be  classed  with 
the  Niger  and  the  Senegal  in  giving 
direct  and  easy  access  into  the  interior. 
It  possessed  a  magnificent  harbour;  it 
was  navigable  for  nearly  400  miles  ;  it 
was  the  g^eat  water  highway  to  Northern 
A&ica,  and  the  direct  route  to  Futu, 
Segou,  Timbuctoo,  and  other  large 
towns ;  and,  what  was  of  great  import- 
ance, within  1 1  days'  sail  of  Liverpool. 
For  years  past  the  intention  had  been 
avowed  again  and  again  of  handing  the 
Gambia  over  to  France,  although  the 
proposal  was  contrair  to  the  wish  of  the 
whole  population.  Such  a  declaration 
of  policy  was  calculated  to  injure  trade 
and  retard  its  progress,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  discourage  all  attempts  at  im- 
provement. Strange  to  say,  however, 
in  the  face  of  these  obstacles,  trade  had 
neither  been  injured  nor  its  progress 
retarded,  for  the  exports  and  imports 
had  increased,  and,  if  fair  play  were 
given,  woiild  continue  to  increase.  The 
ground  nut  trade  formed  one  of  the 
principal  trades  of  the  colony.  In  1837, 
the  total  export  was  87  tons ;  the  annual 
average  now  was  15,000  tons.  In  1874 
it  rose  to  20,000  tons,  which,  taken  at 
£11  per  ton,  gave  a  trade  of  £220,000 
a-year  in  one  product  alone.  The  ave- 
rage value  of  imports  since  1850  had 
been  £120,000,  and  of  exports  £160,000. 
In  1869  there  were  employed  in  the 
Gambia  trade  188  vessels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  46,396  tons;  and  in  1870, 
65,046  tons,  or  171  vessels.  The  reve- 
nue in  1867  amounted  to  £22,000 ;  in 
1870,  to  £17,100.,  But  how  was  this 
revenue  appropriated  ?  The  House  would 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  £12,000  was 
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spent  on  salaries  and  pensions  alone;  in 
fact,  75  per  cent  of  die  revenue  raised 
in  the  colony  was  paid  to  servants  of  the 
Grown,  in  whose  appointments  the  tax- 
payers had  no  voice  whatever.  Nor  had 
these  officials  any  interest  in  the  colony 
beyond  drawing  their  salaries  and  pen- 
sions. Had  part  of  this  mon^  been 
spent  in  developing  the  trade  of  the 
interior,  or  in  promoting  sanitary  im- 
provements in  lie  colony,  a  much  better 
state  of  things  would  have  been  the  re- 
sult. Instead  of  that  a  miserable, 
cheese-paring  policy  was  adopted  at  the 
time.  Would  it  be  believed  by  the  House 
that  when,  a  few  years  ago,  a  request 
was  made  to  allow  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
gunboats  to  proceed  up  the  river  for 
three  days,  in  order  to  show  the  Natives 
that  the  colony  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag,  such  request  was 
actually  refused,  unless  the  Settlements 
would  undertake  to  pay  for  the  coal  con- 
sumed on'  the  trip,  while  at  the  very 
same  time  no  less  a  siun  than  £4,125 
was  being  spent  out  of  the  local  revenue 
for  further  enlarging  and  embellishing 
the  Governor's  house  —  already  one 
of  the  first  official  residences  on  the 
coast?  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  colony  at  present  did 
not  cost  the  British  Government  one 
shilling.  The  troops  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  the  Settlements  left  without 
any  protective  Force.  Situated  as  these 
Settlements  were  in  the  vicinity  of  war- 
like and  perhaps  hostile  tribes,  such  a 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Gtovem- 
ment  was,  he  contended  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable. The  colonists  were  quite  willing 
to  pay  for  such  a  Force,  if  they  were 
allowed  requisite  control  over  the 
management  of  their  finances.  One  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  should  also  occa- 
sionally call  at  Bathurst,  a  station  which, 
the  colonists  complained,  a  man-of-war 
had  not  visited  for  many  years.  He  was 
aware  that  one  of  the  arguments  em- 
ployed against  the  colony  was  its  un- 
healthy condition ;  but  it  had  been 
proved  that  it  was  not  more  unhealthy 
than  other  parts  of  the  coast.  Colonel 
Ord  stated  in  his  Beport  that  for  a  sum 
of  £7,000  a  thousand  acres  of  the  swamp 
at  Bathurst  could  be  drained,  and 
the  locality  made  healthy.  Gh>vemor 
M'Donell,  in  1851,  referred  to  a  tract  of 
land  near  Cape  St.  Mary,  within  eight 
miles  of  Bathurst,  varying  in  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea  from  60  feet  to  90 
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feet,  which  enjoyed  a  more  salubrious 
climate  and  a  cooler  average  temperature 
throughout  the  year  than  most  places  in 
the  West  Indies.  Governor  0  Connor, 
in  reference  to  that  place,  remarked — 

"The  climate  ia  good  and  salubrious,  the 
country  freee  from  swamps  and  clear  of  jungle, 
the  soil  fertile,  and  the  cap«,  elevated  some  70 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  lies  open  to  the 
fall  fresh  breezes  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

This  place  appeared  to  possess  suitable 
conditions  for  a  sanitarium.  Consider- 
able efforts  had  been  made  to  promote 
education  and  to  introduce  Christian  in- 
struction among  the  Native  population. 
For  many  years — as  far  back  as  1821 — 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  had 
occupied  this  post  as  most  favourable  for 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
the  tribes  in  the  interior.  One  of  the 
secretaries  of  that  society,  the  Bev.  W. 
B.  Boyce,  had  stated,  in  a  deputation  to 
Lord  Carnarvon,  that  the  society  had 
already  expended  about  £100,000  on 
missions  and  schools.  They  had  seven 
chapels  and  other  places  of  worship, 
attended  by  congregations  numbeidng  up- 
wards of  6,000  persons ;  they  had  seven 
day  schools  in  active  operation ;  religious 
instruction  was  given  in  the  English 
language,  while  a  number  of  Native 
agents  preached  in  the  African  tongue ; 
a  grammar  of  the  Mandingo  language 
had  been  published ;  and  the  new  Testa- 
ment had  been  translated  into  the  same 
language.  A  high-class  school  had 
lately  been  established,  and  15  of  the 
most  promising  youths  were  receiving  an 
education  which  would  fit  them  for  any 
post  of  usefulness  that  might  be  open  to 
them.  Numerous  applications  for  ad- 
mission had  been  refused,  as  at  present 
there  was  not  accommodation  for  a  larger 
number.  For  more  than  250  years  the 
British  flag  had  been  associated  with 
some  kind  of  political  or  commercial  in- 
fluence on  the  Gambia;  but  what  use 
had  we  made  of  our  influence  to  promote 
civilization  in  that  region  of  Africa  ?  The 
enterprize  of  a  few  merchants  had 
created  trade,  and  the  zeal  of  our  mis- 
sionaries had  converted  a  few  thousand 
Natives  to  Christianity;  but  as  a  Go- 
vernment we  had  done  almost  nothing. 
If  protection  were  given  to  our  mer* 
chants,  the  commerce  of  the  river,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe,  would 
increase  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  such  protection.  The  French  were 
wise  in  their  day  and  generation ;  they 


wanted  the  Gambia,  because  they  knew 
that  in  their  hands  it  would  become 
valuable.  He  was  anxious  that  we 
should  adopt  the  same  policy;  and, 
therefore,  he  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  look  coldly  upon 
projects  for  the  extension  of  our  trade, 
but  would  rather  regard  the  trader  as 
an  ally  in  the  great  work  of  civilizing 
Africa.  He  spoke  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence on  this  subject,  because  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  influence  of 
our  legitimate  commerce  on  the  Gambia 
had  been  very  beneficial.  Our  territory 
was  a  small  one,  but  it  was  all  under 
cultivation.  We  had  redeemed  a  popu- 
lation there  from  savagery ;  we  had  won 
over  thousands  of  Africans  to  habits  of 
peaceful  industry ;  we  had  repressed  the 
slave  trade,  and  had  exercised  a  salutary 
influence  over  many  of  the  warlike  tribes 
adjoining  the  Settlements.  Therefore, 
he  confidently  appealed  to  the  House 
whether,  now  that  we  had  decided  to 
retain  the  Gtimbia,  it  was  not  our  duty 
to  open  up  that  great  river  to  legitimate 
commerce.  In  order  to  accomplish  this, 
an  exploration  of  the  river,  as  well  as 
of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Niger  should 
be  made;  for  only  a  few  days'  march 
separated  these  two  great  natural  high- 
ways into  the  interior  of  Afirica,  and  if 
the  whole  cotmtry  which  could  thus  be 
brought  into  direct  relations  with  the 
Gtimbia  were  opened  up,  we  might  obtain 
by  that  means  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
new  customers.  It  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  secure  the  trade  of  the  Upper 
Niger,  for  this  would  assuredly  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  first  comer.  There  was 
a  direct  caravan  route  from  Segou  to 
Salagha,  north  of  Coomassie,  which  had 
lately  been  visited  by  Dr.  Gouldsworthy, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  liverpool,  and 
had,  it  was  stated,  made  arrangements 
for  opening  trade  with  Salagha.  Arabic 
was  largely  understood  in  the  Niger 
country,  and  therefore  that  language  at 
once  afforded  a  medium  for  intercourse 
with  the  Natives.  It  was  also  of  great 
importance  during  the  trade  season  that 
an  armed  steamer  should  be  on  the 
river,  especially  in  that  part  of  it  above 
M'Carthy's  Island.  Since  the  withdrawal 
of  the  troops  in  1870  the  trade  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  river  had  diminished, 
and  much  of  what  used  to  find  its  way 
down  the  Gambia  now  went  to  the  Sene- 
gal, particularly  the  trade  in  ivory,  gold 
dust,  hides,  and  bees'  wax.   In  regard  to 
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opening  np  our  relations  with  theinterior, 
it  had  been  suggested,  instead  of  employ- 
ing Englishmen  or  British  Native  sub- 
jeots  as  Consuls  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Ulterior,  that  the  chief  or  head 
man  in  each  of  the  principal  towns  on 
the  road  between  the  Gambia  and  the 
Niger  should  be  nominated  as  British 
Agent,  with  a  small  annual  subsidy  of 
from  £10  to  £15,  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  town,  and  at  Segou  from 
£20  to  £25.  These  Agents  should  be 
furnished  with  an  Engush  Union  Jack 
and  with  some  insignia  of  office,  and 
in  return  they  should  be  expected  to  fa- 
cilitate trade  and  the  passage  of  tra- 
vellers through  their  towns  and  territo- 
ries, providing  lodging  and  carriage,  and 
also  messengers  for  the  transit  of  Tetters. 
At  Bathurst  there  should  be  an  offioer> 
who  might  be  styled  Inspector  of  Native 
Agencies,  who  should  act  as  the  medium 
of  all  communications  between  the  Chiefs 
and  the  Colonial  Government.  By  thus 
enlisting  Natives  themselves  on  our  side 
in  the  interests  of  trade  and  order,  we 
should  be  conferring  both  moral  and 
material  benefits,  without  arousing  any 
of  the  jealousies  engendered  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  White  men  as  Consuls ;  and 
in  the  course  of  time  the  Native  races 
would  be  more  ready  and  willing  to  pass 
under  our  direct  influence.  Doubtless 
some  difficulties  would  arise  in  carrying 
out  this  scheme  at  first ;  but  none  which 
ready  resource  and  intelligence  could 
not  meet.  The  plan  thus  sketched  was 
one  which  France — he  had  good  autho- 
rity for  making  the  statement — ^had 
intended  to  adopt,  in  order  to  open 
up  the  trade  of  the  interior.  The  Bev. 
Mr.  Adcook,  who  had  lately  arrived 
from  the  Gambia,  a  short  tune  before 
leaving  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as 
Yarbutenda,  on  the  direct  route  to  Tim- 
buotoo,  and  near  where  Mungo  Park 
started  for  the  interior.  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Wesleysn  Missionary  So- 
ciety, Mr.  Adcock  remarked — 

"  This  is  the  largest  trading  emporium  in  the 
river,  and  also  the  most  distant,  being  about  480 
miles  from  the  Atlantic.  The  river  here  is  about 
200  yards  wide,  and  for  some  distance  above  and 
below  is  of  an  average  depth  of  four  fathoms, 
thus  allowing  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water 
to  visit  it  with  safety." 

Mr.  Adcook  further  said — 

"  The  Gambia  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  river, 
and  would  become  a  mine  of  incalculable  wealth 
if  its  ample  resources  were  fully   dovoloped. 

Mr.  Alderman  M' Arthur 


Wax,  gold,  ivory,  and  hides  are  as  pleniifnl  u 
as  ever  they  were  when  they  ranked  among  the 
staple  exports  of  the  country.  The  castor-oil 
phmt  grows  in  forests  almost  without  cnltivstian, 
while  I  have  several  times  seen  indigo  pulled  up 
in  the  streets  of  M'Carthy's  Island  as  a  earn- 
mon  weed.  Should  the  French  succeed  in  effect- 
ing the  change  they  seek  they  win  soon  make  it 
their  richest  coloiur,  and  we  shall  wake  up  too 
late  to  mourn  ou^loss.  The  French  offer  ui 
Grand  Bassam  and  Assinnee — places  where  they 
hoist  no  flag  and  pay  no  official.  As  for  the 
other  two  places — Benti,  in  the  Mellacourie,  and 
Sejour,  on  the  Cazamance  Hiver — I  have  visited 
both,  and  the  two  together  are  not  worth  onr 
mission  ground  and  property  at  St.  Mary's.  But, 
apart  frmn  all  these  considerations,  we  have  no 
right  to  give  up  the  Gambia.  We  colonized  it 
as  a  matter  of  pure  philanthropy,  in  order  to 
put  down  the  Slave  Trade.  Thousands  of  human 
beings  were  rescued.  We  have  no  right  to  hand 
tiiem  over  to  a  people  whose  government  md  re- 
ligion are  alike  distastefiil  to  them." 

Every  word  of  that  statement  the  hon. 
Member  endorsed,  and  he  heartUy  re- 
joiced that  the  project  had  been  aban- 
doned. In  conclusion,  the  hon.  Member 
laid  stress  on  the  thoroughly  practical 
character  <rf  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
The  British  nation  was  always  eager  to 
recognize  and  to  admire  the  self-sacrifi- 
cing labours  of  men  like  Livingstone  and 
Speke,  Burton,  and  Cameron ;  but  it  was 
to  be  remembered  that  these  explorers 
had  toiled  for  the  future  rather  than 
for  the  present,  and,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge,  generations  might  elapse  before 
British  enterptize  could  hope  to  spread 
over  the  territories  they  had  discovered. 
But  in  the  Gambia  we  possessed  one  of 
the  greatest  rivers  in  AMca,  and  with 
its  aid  we  could  gain  ready  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  country.  We  owed  a 
heavy  debt  to  the  African  Continent, 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  for  us  to  wipe 
off;  but  that  debt  could  best  be  dis- 
charged by  the  course  of  policy  which 
he  recommended.  If  the  Government 
were  thus  to  protect  and  extend  the 
commerce  of  the  Gtimbia,  they  would  by 
that  policy,  assist  Great  Britain  to  main- 
tain her  industrial  supremacy,  and  at  the 
same  time  farther  the  great  cause  of 
peace,  civilization,  and  Christianity.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  his 
Resolution. 

Sm  WILLIAM  EDMONSTONE,  in 
seconding  the  Motion,  said,  that  he  had 
been  up  Uie  Ghambia  several  years  ago  in 
command  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  fri- 
gates ;  and  at  that  time  was  in  favour  of 
an  exchange  of  territory  vrith  France. 
That  opinion,  which  was  based  chiefly 
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upon  militaxy  considerations  he  had  since 
had  reason  to  alter.  The  Settlement 
had  a  low  situation,  and  at  the  time  he 
was  there  some  dreadful  outbreaks  of 
cholera  took  place.  The  harbour  was 
certainly  a  very  good  one.  "When  he 
was  there  the  Governor  asked  him  to 
recommend  that  larger  guns  should  be 
put  in  the  fort,  so  as  to  increase  its  im- 
portance ;  but  he  declined  to  make  such 
recommendation,  because,  if  it  had  been 
acted  upon,  we  should  have  had  the 
French  down  upon  us  at  once ;  and  he 
believed  it  was  because  we  had  done  no- 
thing of  the  kind  that  we  had  been  left  in 
peace  and  quietness.  Whatever  drainage 
might  do,  it  could  not  get  rid  of  the  fact 
that  the  place  was  so  low.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  trade  was  that  it  was  car- 
ried on  in  English  bottoms  at  a  French 
port,  and  almost  all  the  produce  of  the 
place  went  to  Marseilles  and  very  little 
to  Liverpool.  The  fact  that  he  had  taken 
a  35-gun  frigate  up  the  Gambia  showed 
that  it  was  a  magnificent  river  ;  and,  as 
we  had  it,  we  ought  to  maintain  it,  and 
to  dp  everything  in  our  power  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Settlement.  He  was 
sure  that  in  time  to  come  it  would  be  a 
prosperous  colony,  and  a  very  advanta- 
geous one  to  this  country. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  British  posses- 
sions on  the  Gambia  be  placed  on  a  satisfactory 
footing,  and  that,  in  the  interests  of  commerce, 
communication  be  opened  up  by  that  river  with 
the  interior  of  Africa."  —  {Mr.  Alderman 
M'Arthur.) 

Me.  J.  LOWTHEE  said,  he  would  not 
follow  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  M'Arthur) 
through  the  negotiations  which  were  in 
progress  for  some  years  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  Governments,  with 
regard  to  the  exchange  of  possessions  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  which  the 
House  was  aware  had  been  definitively 
abandoned.  The  hon.  Member  was  not 
quite  accurate  in  identifying  the  present 
Government  with  those  negotiations,  for 
they  were  in  progress,  under  successive 
Governments,  for  several  years.  For 
himself,  he  did  not  disguise  his  opinion 
that  an  exchange  would  have  been  ad- 
vantageous ;  but  it  was  not  found  possible 
to  make  the  arrangements  that  were  con- 
templated, and  the  project  had  now  been 
abandoned.  The  hon.  Gentleman's  his- 
tory of  the  Settlement  on  the  Gambia 
yras,  in  many  respects,  quite  accurate ; 


but  he  had  been  betrayed  on  some  points 
into  a  little  over  colouring,  especially 
when  he  spoke  of  the  Settlement  as  a 
healthy  one,  although  it  might  be  so  as 
compared  with  some  other  settlements. 
Statistics  showed  that,  from  time  to 
time,  epidemics  had  swept  over  the 
colony,  including  yeUow  fever  and 
cholera,  so  much  so  that  during  eight 
years  from  1859  to  1866,  the  number  of 
deaths  had  exceeded  that  of  births  by 
upwards  of  1,200.  The  Administrator 
stated  that  the  rains  were  fatal  to  Euro-, 
peans,  and  cold  weather  was  fatal  to  the 
Africans.  That  was  hardly  a  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs.  The  hon.  Member  alleged 
that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  was 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  precautions 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  That  led 
him  (Mr.  Lowther)  to  the  state  of  the 
revenue.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  gross  revenues 
of  the  colony  were  spent  in  salaries  and 
remuneration  to  the  various  public 
officers.  In  all  our  colonies  of  this 
description,  however,  the  principal  item 
of  expenditure  must  be  the  payment  of 
the  public  servants.  It  was  impossible 
to  carry  on  the  Government  without 
proper  officers;  but  in  the  Gambia 
Settlements  the  salaries  were  by  no 
means  high,  and  some  re-adjustment  of 
the  present  system  would  be  necessary. 
The  hon.  Member  said  that  a  cheese- 
paring system  had  been  in  vogue  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years.  He  would  not 
deny  it.  For  many  years  past  a  cheese- 
paring system  had  prevailed  in  cutting 
down  the  necessary  expenses  without 
which  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Government  of  these  Settlements.  He 
trusted  that  the  hon.  Member  and  his 
Friends  would  assist  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  putting  an  end  to  this  system. 
With  regard  to  the  scheme  for  draining  \ 
a  large  swamp  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bathurst,  at  a  cost  of  £4,500,  the  reason 
why  it  was  not  carried  out  was  because 
in  ike  interests  of  trade  the  presence  of 
a  vessel  of  war  was  necessary,  and  the 
expenditure  of  draining  the  swamp  was 
diverted  to  another  purpose.  How  did 
the  hon.  Member  propose  to  supplement 
the  revenue,  which  had  for  several  years 
beenconsiderably  below  the  expenditure  ? 
In  1873  the  revenue  of  the  Settlement 
was  £19,000,  while  the  expenditure  was 
over  £24,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  £4,700. 
In  1874  there  was  a  deficit  of  £3,000. 
In  other  years  £here  had  been  a  surplus. 
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Itiit  it  had  been  exhausted  by  these  de- 
ficits. He  was  afraid  that  the  only 
remedy  was  a  grant  &om  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  which  the  Government  would 
not  wUlingly  recommend  if  any  other 
resource  could  be  devised.  It  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  consider 
the  question,  and,  if  no  other  remedy 
could  be  found,  to  recommend  Parlia- 
ment to  make  a  grant  to  the  colony. 
The  duties  upon  the  goods  imported  into 
the  colony  had  been  considerably  aug- 
mented of  late  years,  and  no  further  in- 
come, as  it  seemed,  could  be  derived 
from  that  source.  The  hon.  Member 
said  that  trade  on  the  Gambia  had  not 
been  sufficiently  studied  by  the  Home 
Government;  but  he  did  not  indicate 
any  specific  measure  by  which  it  could 
be  improved.  It  was  at  first  sight  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  enterprize  of 
the  trading  community  had  made  so  few 
attempts  during  the  last  250  years  to 
open  up  the  trade  with  Timbuctoo  and 
the  interior.  Thereasonwasthat  the  state 
of  the  district  had  not  been  such  as  to  en- 
courage the  most  hardy  and  enterprizing 
merchants  to  penetrate  into  the  interior. 
The  river  was  navigable  for  500  miles, 
but  it  ran  through  a  mountainous, 
swampy,  and  unhealthy  district.  The 
Native  tribes  were  usuiJly  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  in  order  to  open  up  a 
trade  with  the  interior  a  temporary  foot- 
ing must  first  be  obtained  by  means  of 
an  armed  force.  The  hon.  Member 
might  rest  assured  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  the  colony  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government.  As  it 
was  now  determined  to  retain  the  colony, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  consider  whether  its  re- 
sources could  not  be  materially  improved, 
and,  if  it  were  necessary  to  ask  for  a 

frant  for  that  purpose  &om  the  Imperial 
arliament,  he  trusted  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  render  them  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  interests  of  the  colony  would 
receive  all  the  attention  which  the  Go- 
vernment could  bestow  upon  the  subject. 
Me.  Alderjiak  W.  M'AETHUR,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  colony  would  very 
much  improve  if  the  cession  to  France 
were,  as  the  House  had  been  told,  defi- 
nitely abandoned.  In  future  it  would, 
he  hoped,  be  allowed  to  develop  its  re- 
sources, and  in  that  case  it  would  not 
fail  to  become  a  prosperous  colony. 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Mr.  J.Lowther 


LAW  AND  JUSTICE— CASE  OF  MR. 
WILBEEFORCE.— RESOLUTION. 

Me.  p.  a.  TAYLOR,  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  two  trials  in  the  West- 
minster County  Court  on  the  27th  day 
of  January  last,  before  a  jury,  when 
verdicts  for  £15  d«.  damages  for  two 
assaults  upon  boys  were  given  against 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Sussex ;  and  to  move — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  thia  House,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  Reginald  Garton  Wilberforce, 
esqnire,  should  continue  cm  the  Bench  of  Hagis- 
tr^es," 

said,  that  the  case  lay  in  a  nutshell. 
The  facts  were  not  practically  in  dis- 
pute, and  the  question  was  whether  Mr. 
Wilberforce  had  or  had  not  shown  an 
utter  want  of  that  tact,  good  sense,  dis- 
cretion, and  sense  of  justice,  tempered 
with  mercy,  which  should  distinguish  a 
Judge.  It  was  true  that  Mr.  WUber- 
foroe  belonged  to  the  unpaid  magis- 
tracy; but  the  qualities  which  were 
necessary  in  a  Judge  were  equally  in- 
dispensable in  our  magistrates.  Having 
to  deal  with  the  Game  Laws,  in  which 
they  had  a  personal  interest,  and  in 
which  they  united  the  characters  of 
prosecutors,  judges,  and  executioners  in 
their  own  persons  it  was  desirable  that 
their  conduct  should  be  above  suspi- 
cion. Appeals  had  been  made  to  him 
by  several  hon.  Members  not  to  pursue 
this  matter  further,  partly  because  of 
the  g^eat  name  which  Mr.  Wilberforce 
bore  and  partly  because  he  had  suffered 
severely  owing  to  this  matter.  All  this 
would  have  weighed  with  him  except 
for  a  consideration  of  the  sole  issue 
which  was  involved  in  the  matter  now 
— namely,  whether  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
fit  to  occupy  the  position  and  exercise 
tiie  fiinctions  of  a  Judge.  Though  he 
were  descended  from  a  thousand  philan- 
thropists, if  his  personal  qualities  dis- 
abled him  &om  filling  that  position,  he 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  there. 
He  had  to  state  that  the  working  classes 
and  the  ag^cultural  labourers  of  the 
country  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  his  conduct  in  this 
case.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
made  it  known  from  the  highest  legal 
position  in  the  country  that  the  humblest 
peasant  in  the  land  was  not  to  be  ill- 
treated  without  calling  forth  a  stem  re- 
buke and  reprobation  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.  He  ventured  to 
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tliink  that  if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  regarded  the  case  &om  another  point 
of  view  —  namely,  the  fitness  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  to  be  a  Judge — he  vould 
have  added  to  his  condemnation  the  re- 
moval of  that  gentleman  &om  the  Bench. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  however,  had  not 
all  the  facts  before  him.  He  (Mr. 
Taylor)  had  taken  g^eat  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  entire  facts,  not  only  from  the 
depositions,  bat  from  the  personal  in- 
quiries of  a  gentleman  in  whose  honour 
and  discretion  he  could  rely,  and  who 
had  seen  the  lads  and  their  father  and 
mother,  and  taken  down  their  statements. 
The  story  was  simply  this.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's  gamekeeper  found  the  two  lads, 
who  were  17  and  14  years  of  age,  digging 
out  a  rabbit's  nest  in  a  hedge.  Meet- 
ing the  father,  Mr.  Wilberforce  said 
the  case  was  too  frivolous  to  send  to  a 
Court,  and  he  suggested  that  the  lads 
should  be  sent  up  to  him  next  morning 
to  have  a  good  talking  to  and  perhaps 
a  stroke  or  two.  The  boys  went  up 
next  morning,  when  Mr.  Wilberforce 
took  them  into  a  stable  and  beat  them 
with  terrible  severity,  until,  in  fact,  they 
were  covered  with  blood.  He  was,  in 
fact,  judge,  jury,  and  executioner,  and 
administered  a  punishment  of  his  own 
volition,  which,  as  a  magistrate,  he  could 
not  have  ordered.  This  case  had  given 
rise  to  a  song — 

"  Let  me  flog  him  for  his  father  " — 

dedicated  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  J.P.,  by 
the  author  of 

"  Let  me  kiss  him  for  his  mother." 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his  statement,  said 
that  the  father  of  the  lads  asked  him 
to  punish  them,  placing  him  thereby  in 
loco  parentii.  That  was  certainly  im- 
probable, and,  for  his  part,  he  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  true ;  for  the  father  said 
that  the  state  of  the  boys  made  his  blood 
run  cold,  and  that  if  he  had  any  one  to 
help  him  he  would  go  to  law  for  re- 
dress. The  AgriciUtural  Labourers' 
Union  did  take  the  matter  up,  and 
Mr.  Wilberforce  was  tried  before  a 
London  jury,  who,  to  their  honour, 
fined  him  £15  for  the  offence.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  read  to  the  House  a  statement 
of  the  case  which  he  received  from  the 
County  Court  Judge  and  forwarded  to 
the  Lord  ChanceUor.  He  would  not 
challenge   that  statement,  but   would 


content  himself  with  saying  that  it  took 
every  assertion  of  the  defendant  as  proved 
truth,  and  appeared  to  disregard  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary  effect,  given  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution.  The  Judge 
seemed,  too,  to  doubt  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  boys.  This 
was  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact,  as 
proved,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  skin  on 
the  lower  part  of  each  boy's  back  re- 
mained unbroken,  and  that  the  marks 
of  the  punishment  were  visible  fully 
two  months  after  the  floggings  were 
inflicted.  Two  widely  dissimilar  views 
might  be  taken  of  the  case.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  might  be  held  by  game- 
preserving  squires  that  the  boys  were 
rightly  served ;  on  the  other,  the  trans- 
action was  regarded  as  affording  a  grave 
and  serious  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  justice  might  be,  and  occasionally 
was,  administered  by  the  justices  in 
this  country  upon  poor  and  defenceless 
peasants.  It  would  not  be  encouraging 
to  fugitive  slaves  to  take  refuge  under 
our  flag  when  they  learned  that  boys 
could  be  beaten  in  this  country  in  that 
way  for  hunting  a  rabbit.  He  did  not 
believe  that  in  any  other  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  world  could  such  an  outrage 
be  committed  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Nor  did  he  believe  that  in  England  it 
would  be  possible  to  commit  an  outrage 
of  the  kind  upon  any  other  than  a 
member  of  the  peasant  class,  which  had 
no  representation  in  the  body  which 
made  and  controlled  the  administration 
of  the  country's  laws.  How  many  men 
in  that  House  had  high-spirited  lads 
who  would  not  think  much  of  hunting 
a  rabbit,  or  robbing  an  orchard,  or  even 
stealing  a  bird's  nest ;  but  he  would  not 
g^ve  much  for  the  skin  of  a  magistrate 
who  dared  to  treat  one  of  their  boys  as 
these  lads  had  been  treated.  The  other 
day  a  schoolmaster  was  sentenced  to  five 
years'  penal  servitude  for  beating  a  boy. 
It  was  quite  true  that  one  of  the  blows 
hit  the  boy  in  the  eye  and  deprived  him 
of  sight,  but  the  schoolmaster  was  to  a 
certuu  extent  in  his  right,  whereas  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  altogether  out  of  his 
right.  When  the  case  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  country  it  created  a  very 
unpleasant  feeling — a  feeling  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  only  discovered  by 
mere  accident  a  month  alter  the  events 
had  occurred.  The  feeling,  so  inten- 
sified, was  increased  by  the  speech  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
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Secretary  vhen  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  no  word  of  reprobation  for 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  WUberforce,  who, 
in  his  opinion,  had  only  committed  an 
error  of  judgment.  It  was  with  surprise 
that  the  country  heard  such  terms  ap- 
plied to  a  flogging  which  had  caused 
the  blood  of  two  peasant  boys  to  flow 
down  their  backs.  In  addition  to  using 
the  words  to  which  he  had  referred,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  took  upon  himself 
the  functions  of  an  advocate,  when  he 
said  he  was  empowered  to  express  the 
regret  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  at  what  had 
occurred — expressions  of  regret  which 
were  altogether  absent  from  the  subse- 
quent correspondence  in  which  Mr. 
Wilberforce  took  part.  It  was  clear 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  held  one 
of  two  opinions.  He  either  thought  the 
course  taken  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
the  ordinary  and  habitual  act  of  a  county 
magistrate,  or  he  thought  the  unpaid 
mfigistracy  of  the  country  had  a  sort  of 
vested  interest  in  the  seats  on  the  Bench, 
firom  which  they  could  only  be  removed 
in  cases  of  gross  and  flagrant  illegality. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  two 
voices — one  an  official  and  tne  other  a 
private  voice.  In  his  o£S.cial  capacity,  he 
defended  every  act  of  injustice  commit- 
ted by  magistrates  and  brought  before 
Parliament ;  in  his  private  capacity  he 
would  be  the  last  man  to  commit  the 
acts  which  he  defended.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  this  act  of  Mr. 
WUberforce  was  not  done  in  his  official 
capacity,  but  the  Lord  Chancellor  held  a 
different  view.  These  lads  were  not  of 
age,  and  they  were  not  able  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  the  law.  He  had  never 
uttered  such  a  slander  as  to  say  that 
this  was  an  average  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  justice  was  administered  by 
unpaid  magistrates,  though  his  own 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  a  stipendiary 
magistracy.  The  Lord  Chancellor  con- 
demned the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wilberforce 
and  conveyed  a  grave  censure,  and  it 
was  a  g^eat  pity  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  did  not  advise  him  to  retire 
from  the  Bench,  for  it  was  clear  that  in 
future  his  judgments  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  either  impartial  or  just.  Had 
Mr.  WUberforce's  conduct  down  to  the 
time  of  this  occurrence  been  perfectly 
pure  and  impartial,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  due  administration  of  justice  that 

Mr.  P,  A.  Taylor 


the  Bo-oalled  justice  he  meted  out  should 
be  believed  in  by  the  commtmity  which 
had  to  submit  to  it.    The  Lord  Chancel- 
lor in  g^iving  his  reasons  for  not  remov- 
ing Mr.  Wilberforce  from  the  Bench 
stated  that  the  injured  lads  had  received 
substantial  compensation  for  the  pain 
they  had  suffered.    That  fact,  however 
it  might  be  an  atonement  for  the  past, 
could  not  in  any  way  affect  Mr.  Wilber- 
foroe's  fitness  to  be  a  Judge.    The  Lord 
Chancellor  had  also  referred  to  the  deep 
regret  that  Mr.   Wilberforce  had  ex- 
pressed for  the  course  he  had  taken ;  but 
he  was  in  a  position  to  show  that  this 
gentleman,  after  having  in  cold  blood 
severely  and  brutally  flogged  these  poor 
lads,  had  persecuted  both  them  and  their 
father  by  using  his  great  influence  in  the 
district  to  prevent  uiem  from  obtaining 
work,  and  thus  to  drive  them  from  the 
neighbourhood.    He  would  read,  in  cor- 
roboration of  his  statement,  a  letter  from 
the  Secretaiy  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Labourers' 
Union,  and  he  would,  in  conclusion,  warn 
the  House  against  their  allowing  it  to 
be  supposed  that  not  only  was  there,  in 
some  cases  avoidably  and  in  others,  un- 
avoidably, one  law  for  the  rich  and  an- 
other for  the  poor,  but  that  even  where 
such  inequality  in  the  law  was  avoid- 
able, it  was  right  in  their  opinion  that 
it  should  exist.     Had  this  outrage  been 
committed  upon  any  squire's  or  trades- 
man's son,  or  upon  the  son  of  any  man 
who  possessed  a  vote,  the  perpetrat<»  of 
it  would  not  have  been  ^owed  to  re- 
main upon  the  Bench  for  a  single  month. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  appealed 
to  the  House  and  to  the  country  Gentle- 
men to  show  by  their  vote  that  they  re- 
pudiated such  conduct  as  that  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  as  altogether  exceptional, 
and  as  not  being  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  of  justice  which  was  reoc^- 
nized    throughout    the    country.      The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  his 
Besolntion. 
Mb.  BIGGAJR  seconded  tiie  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  ia  not 
desirable  that  Regpiald  Grarton  Wilberforoe, 
esquire,  should  continue  on  the  Bench  of  Magis- 
trates."—(ifr.  P.  A.  Taylor.) 

8iB  WALTEE  BAETTELOT  said, 
he  deeply  regretted  that  it  should  he 
necessary  for  him  to  state  in  that  House 
again  the  facts  of  a  case  which  had  been 
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already  deliberately  decided  by  the 
highest  judicial  authority  in  the  land, 
and  that  the  hon.  Member  opposite  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  to  the  House 
a  statement  which  must  necessarily  be 
an.  ex  parte  cm.e.  When  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber first  rose,  he  stated  that  he  was 
merely  goine  calmly  and  dispassionately 
to  lay  the  facts  of  the  case  before  the 
House ;  but  he  would  appeal  to  hon. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to 
say  whether  the  hon.  Member  had  not 
imported  into  his  statement  the  feeling 
and  animosity  which  he  invariably  ex- 
hibited against  certain  classes  in  this 
country?  Had  the  hon.  Member  taken 
the  trouble  to  go  impartially  into  the 
real  facts  of  this  case,  he  would  have 
found  ample  reason  for  not  again  bring- 
ing it  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House ;  bat  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  bringing  forward  a  charge 
against  a  magistrate.  It  was  against 
such  persons  alone  that  the  indignation 
of  the  hon.  Member  was  ever  raised, 
because  however  aggravated  and  how- 
ever brutal  might  be  the  assault,  if  it 
were  committed  by  those  who  occupied 
a  lower  position  in  life  no  notice  of  it 
was  ever  taken  by  the  hon.  Member. 
He  must  at  once  take  exception — and 
in  this  he  should  be  supported  by  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary— to  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  that  had  this  case  been  brought 
before  the  magistrates  of  the  district, 
justice  would  not  have  been  done  with 
regard  to  it.  [Mr.  P.  A.  Tatlob  de- 
nied that  he  had  made  the  statement 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  attributed 
to  him.]  He  (Sir  Walter  Barttelot) 
having  carefully  taken  down  the  hon. 
Member's  words,  was  exceedingly  glad 
to  hear  that  he  retracted  them.  If 
there  was  one  thing  that  the  House 
of  Commons  liked  and  that  English- 
men liked,  it  was  fair  play,  and  he 
would  appeal  to  the  House  whether  the 
hon.  Member  had  allowed  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  fair  play ;  and  if  there  was  another 
thing  which  the  House  and  that  Enghsh- 
men  disliked  it  was  to  see  a  man  Ucked 
when  he  was  down,  and  he  would  again 
appeal  to  the  House  whether  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  kicked  Mr.  WUberforce 
over  and  over  again,  although  he  had 
been  absolutely  unable  to  prove  anything 
against  him.  The  hon.  Member  had 
contented  himself  with  reading  extracts 
firom  reports  of  the  trial;  but  he  (Sir 
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Walter  Barttelot)  should  be  able  to  show 
the  House  beyond  dispute  that  no  cruelty 
whatever  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  towards  these  boys.  All  that  he 
had  done  was  to  administer  to  the  lads 
a  flogging  such  as  Eton  boys  received ; 
and,  in  fact,  a  sensational  case  had  been 
got  up  out  of  the  flimsiest  materials.  The 
full  particulars  of  the  case  were  these.  On 
the  1st  of  March,  1875,  these  boys  com- 
mitted the  offence  in  question,  and  their 
father,  being  sent  for,  was  requested  by 
Mr.  Wilbertbree  to  punish  them.  He 
replied  that  he  could  not  flog  them  him- 
self in  consequence  of  his  hand  being 
injured,  and  he  requested  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  to  punish  them  for  him.  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  who  throughout  was  ac- 
tuated by  a  kindly  feeling,  and  who 
did  not  wish  to  send  the  boys  before 
a  bench  of  magistrates  —  not  that  on 
which  he  himself  sat,  as  had  been 
stated — at  first  declined  to  punish  the 
boys,  but  at  the  father's  request  he  at 
length  undertook  to  do  so.  The  boys 
came  up  the  next  day  and  received  an 
ordinary  flogging.  To  show  how  little 
they  suffered  from  the  punishment  they 
had  received,  he  might  state  that  on  the 
very  afternoon  that  they  were  flogged 
they  walked  up  the  South  Down,  a  very 
steep  hill,  and  picked  up  wood  all  the 
afternoon ;  that  the  next  day  they  did 
the  same  thing,  and  that  the  third  day 
they  walked  to  Petworth,  a  distance  of 
11  miles,  there  and  back,  which  they 
could  not  possibly  have  done  had  they 
been  treated  with  the  brutality  alleged 
by  the  hon.  Member.  The  chief  evi- 
dence that  the  hon.  Member  adduced 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  boys  was 
the  statement  of  the  father,  a  man 
named  Ayling,  whom  he  unhesitatingly 
asserted  to  be  a  man  of  bad  charac- 
ter. Against  the  statement  of  Ayling, 
the  father,  and  the  boys,  must  be  placed 
that  of  the  aunt,  who  declared  that  she 
had  seen  the  lads  shortly  after  their 
punishment,  and  that  their  backs  were 
only  a  little  red.  A  great  number  of 
other  people  also  saw  the  boys  and  gave 
similar  testimony  as  to  the  slightness  of 
the  punishment.  If  these  boys  had  been 
treated  so  brutally  as  was  alleged,  were 
there  not  people  enough  who  would 
have  said — "  This  is  a  most  brutal  case ; 
let  us  get  a  summons  against  Mr. 
Wilberforce?"  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  until  June  or  July,  when  Messrs. 
Shaen,  Boscoe,  and  Massey,  the  solicitors 
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to  the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Associa- 
tion, sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
saying— 

"We  are  instracted  to  inquire  whether  you 
are  prepared  to  express  regret  at  your  conduct 
on  that  occasion,  and  to  pay  some  reasonable 
compensation  to  the  boys  for  the  injuries  in- 
juries inflicted  on  them, 

and  adding  that  in  default  an  action 
would  be  commenced  against'  him.  Mr. 
Wilberforce  having  ta^en  no  notice  of 
that  letter,  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
the  matter  until,  in  January  last,  an 
action  was  brought  against  him  in  the 
Westminster  County  Court.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  had  no  right  to 
abuse  the  learned  Judge  who  tried  the 
case,  for  he  had  all  the  facts  before  him, 
and  was  in  a  much  better  position  to 
judge  of  them  than  was  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. The  latter  part  of  the  learned 
Judge's  letter  was  not  open  to  the  cen- 
sure he  had  passed  upon  it.  If  Mr. 
Wilberforce  had  allowed  any  one  to 
defend  him  but  himself  he  certainly 
would  have  got  off.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
was  fined  £10  for  the  assault  on  the 
elder  boy,  and  £5  for  the  assault  on  the 
younger.  But  why  only  £5  in  the  latter 
case?  Mr.  Wilberforce  moved  for  a 
new  trial;  the  ne.w  trial  was  granted, 
but  they  compromised  matters  when 
the  case  of  the  second  boy  came  on, 
on  condition  that  no  criminal  proceed- 
ings should  be  taken  against  any  of 
the  witnesses.  What  did 'that  show? 
That  their  testimony  could  not  be 
credited.  More  than  that,  the  world 
outside  would  judge  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force, when  the  case  was  tried  at  West- 
minster, had  not  committed  the  gross 
and  evident  assault  described  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester.  What  happened 
after  this  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
a  Question  in  that  House.  They  all 
knew  what  asking  a  Question  in  that 
House  meant.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
might,  perhaps,  have  one  of  those  iron 
hearts  that  felt  nothing — he  put  the 
Question,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  answered  it.  He 
did  more.  He  referred  the  whole  case 
to  the  Loid  Chancellor;  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  had  written  a  letter  on  the 
subject,  for  which  the  hon.  Member  said 
he  would  be  for  ever  grateful.  If  he  was 
grateful  for  that  letter,  why  did  he  bring 
this  case  forward  now?  If  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  having  given  his  eminently 
legal  mind  to  the  subject,  had  written  a 

Sir  Wdttr  Barttelot 


letter  upon  it,  the  hon.  Member  might 
rest  assured  no  opinion  of  his  would  be 
worth  anything  as  against  that  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord.  It  amounted 
almost  to  persecution  that  a  man,  after 
having  been  arraigned  in  this  way, 
should  have  the  present  Notice  kept 
upon  the  Paper  by  being  put  off  fnnn 
time  to  time,  instead  of  having  been 
brought  forward  as  early  as  possible. 
Did  he  think  that  nobody  had  any  feel- 
ing but  himself? 

Me.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  explained  that 
he  had  neverpostponed  the  matter,  except 
from  inability  to  bring  it  on  on  account 
of  the  state  of  Business. 

Sir  WALTER  BARTTELOT:  Tie 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  brought  it  on, 
because  he  feared  that  he  should  not  get 
a  long  hearing  late  at  night ;  but,  stiU, 
such  a  Notice  should  not  have  been  kept 
upon  the  Paper  one  hour  longer  than 
was  necessary.  He  would  go  one  step 
further.  The  hon.  Member  said  Mr. 
Wilberforce  was  not  worthy  to  sit  on  the 
Bench  when  he  could  act  in  this  way  as 
a  Judge.  But  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  not 
acting  in  a  judicial  capacity.  He  asked 
the  father  of  the  boys  to  punish  them ; 
he  never  proposed  to  send  them  to  gaol 
— he  did  not  say — "  Will  you  go  to  gaol 
or  shall  I  flog  you  ?  "  He  said  nothing 
of  that  kind.  He  asked  the  father  to 
flog  them,  and  the  father  gave  his  con- 
sent to  his  flogging  them.  He  was  in 
no  way  acting  as  a  Judge  in  the  matter. 
He  now  came  to  another  point.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  said  Mr. Wil- 
berforce gave  the  man  immediate  notice 
to  leave  his  house.  What  were  the  facts? 
The  house  in  which  Ay  ling  lived  was  for 
sale  in  June.  No  doubt  the  agent  the 
hon.  Member  sent  down  had  seen  the 
house — it  was  a  wretched  place.  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  having  bought  it,  was  natu- 
rally anxious  to  put  it  in  repair,  and  he 
gave  the  man  notice.  No  action  was 
men  pending.  The  clergyman  of  the 
parish  called  on  Mr.  Wilberforce  and 
said  the  grandmother  of  these  boys  was 
bedridden  and  would  not  hear  of  being 
sent  to  the  Union  workhouse;  where- 
upon the  notice  was  withdrawn,  with 
permission  for  the  old  woman  to  remain 
there  as  long  as  she  lived.  She  died  in 
December.  Notice  was  not  given  till 
March.  But  the  family  never  paid  rent, 
and  they  absolutely  refused  to  go  out, 
being  backed  by  ^e  Agricultural  La- 
bourers' Union.   The  man  never  worked 
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for  Mr.  Wilbetforoe,  bnt  boih  Mr.  Wil- 
berforoe  and  the  late  Bishop  had  allowed 
him  to  go  into  their  covers  and  cut  brier 
stems,  which  he  sold  to  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood.  That  was  what  the  hon. 
Member  called  persecuting  this  man. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  never  said  one  word  to 

Srevent  him  getting  employment.  A 
eputation  from  the  Labourers'  Union 
went  to  Petworth  and  tried  to  vilify  the 
memory  of  the  late  lamented  Bishop 
WUberforce.  They  also  visited  GttaS- 
ham,  but  that  visit  ended  in  nine  times 
nine  cheers  for  the  squire.  He  did  not 
say  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  not  to 
blame  in  the  first  instance.  He  com- 
mitted a  great  error — he  might  say  a 
grave  error  of  judgment  —  but  it  had 
been  more  than  punished  by  what  he 
had  since  imdergone ;  and,  looking  to  the 
character  of  that  Assembly  he  could  not 
doubt,  whatever  their  politics  might  be, 
they  would  fairly,  dispassionately,  and 
honourably  acquit  a  man  when  they  be- 
lieved him  to  be  innocent. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  that  the  issue 
now  before  tiie  House  was  a  very  simple 
one — namely,  whether  Mr.  Wilberforce 
after  what  had  appeared  in  relation 
to  this  case,  should  be  permitted  to 
retain  his  seat  on  the  Bench.  Every 
hon.  Member  who  bad  read  the  Papers 
relating  to  the  case  would  be  at  no  loss 
to  understand  the  warmth  displayed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor).  He  thought  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  West  Sussex 
(Sir  Walter  Barttelot)  would  to-morrow 
be  sorry  for  having  brought  so  serious  a 
charge  as  he  had  done  against  Ayling — 
he  said  he  was  a  man  of  bad  character. 
This,  too,  was  said  of  an  absent  man, 
who  could  not  defend  himself.  He  would 
not  follow  such  an  example.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  West  Sussex 
said  that  a  great  deal  had  been  made 
out  of  a  little ;  but  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  could  not  do  away  with  ue  fact 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions,  had  passed  on  Mr. 
Wilberforce  one  of  the  gravest  censures 
he  could  pass  on  a  magistrate  without 
removing  nimfirom  the  Bench.  The  hon. 
and  galhmt  Member  for  West  Sussex 
had  doubted  this  piece  of  evidence,  and 
doubted  that,  and  had  tried  to  make  out 
that  the  boys  had  not  been  so  seriously 
punished  after  all.  But  all  that  was  re- 
trying the  case  after  it  had  been  adjudi- 
oaAoA  upon  by  the  Lord  Ohancellor,  or 
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it  was  contending  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  not  accurately  famished  him 
with  the  facts  on  which  the  Motion  was 
founded.  He  should  confine  himself  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce, Mr.  Wilberforce's  reply  to  his 
Lordship,  and  his  Lordship's  reply  to 
Mr.  WUberforce's  letter;  and  he  said 
that  from  those  dooumentis  a  very  strong 
case  could  be  made  out  in  support  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester. 
The  Home  Secretary,  as  a  part  of  his 
duty  in  the  matter,  laid  the  whole  state- 
ment of  the  facts  before  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  at  least,  they  must  assume  that 
he  did  so,  and  it  was  not  alleged  that  he 
had  failed  in  that  duty.  The  result  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  deliberations  on 
the  case  was  such  that  it  was  really 
useless  for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  West  Sussex  to  endeavour  to  excuse 
Mr.  Wilberforce's  conduct.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  said  he  had  read  the  case 
with  great  surprise  and  with  great 
regret,  and  he  said  to  Mr.  WUber- 
force— 

"  Yon  had  the  right,  if  you  thought  the  case 
deserriug  such  aerious  treatment,  of  sending  the 
boys  before  the  Bench  of  Magistrates,  but  you 
had  no  right  to  use  the  threat  of  sending  them 
before  the  Bench  as  the  means  of  inducing  them 
to  submit  to  personal  chastisement,  and  it  was, 
above  all,  unseemly  that  you,  the  complainant 
against  them,  should  hold  yourself  out  to  the 
neighbourhood  as  combining  the  position  of  com- 
plainant with  the  influence  of  a  member  of  the 
County  Bench  of  Magistrates,  and  with  the 
office  of  inflicting  punishment  which  was  to  be 
the  altemative  of  a  sentence  of  the  Court. 

"The  Lord  Chancellor  is  willing  to  beliere 
that  you  were  misled  into  thinking  that  the 
father  had  the  right  to  delegate  to  you  the  power 
of  administering  a  chastisement  which  he  might 
himself  have  properly  inflicted ;  and  he  observes 
that  you  have,  througli  the  Home  Secretary,  ex- 
pressed your  deep  regret  for  what  has  occurred, 
and  that  a  substantial  compensation  has  been 
made  in  the  action  already  referred  to. 

"  These  considerations  mduce  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor to  think,  after  much  hesitation,  that  he 
will  be  justified  in  not  removing,  in  the  present 
instance,  your  name  from  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  but  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  record,  and  to 
communicate  to  you,  his  grave  censure  of  what 
has  taken  place." 

That  was  the  decision  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  if  he  found  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force had  admitted  his  error  and  expressed 
reg;ret  for  it  he  should  not  be  speaking 
now.  But  he  did  not  find  one  word  of 
regret  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  cor- 
respondence. So  far  &om  that,  Mr. 
Wilberforoe  entered  into  a  defence  of 
his  conduct ;  and  on  tiie  3rd  of  March 
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{he  Lord  Ohoncellor  again  wrote  him, 
stating  that  he  had  read  his  letter,  in 
which  he  defended  his  oondoot,  {uid  that, 
having  done  bo,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
altering  the  decision  to  which  he  had 
alret^dy  come.  He  (Mr.  Fawcett)  said 
then  that  the  regret  which  the  Lord 
Chancellor  supposed  he  had  expressed, 
and  which  was  the  reason  of  his  not  re- 
moving him  fi^>m  the  Bench,  not  having 
been  expressed  by  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
there  being  no  admission  whatever  of  an 
error  of  judgment  on  his  part,  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  declare  that  he 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  upon 
the  Bench.  For  those  reasons  he  should 
support  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leicester.  

Sib  GEOEGE  BOWYER  said,  he 
very  much  regretted  the  manner  in 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester 
had  brought  the  Motion  forward,  as  he 
had  mixed  up  with  the  question  reeUy 
at  issue  matters  very  much  calculated  to 
set  one  class  against  another,  whereas, 
if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  simple 
facts  of  the  case,  leaving  the  House  to 
draw  its  own  conclusions  from  them,  it 
was' very  possible  he  might  have  found 
a  majority  to  support  Ms  views.  The 
outcry  against  the  unpaid  magistracy 
was,  he  thought,  a  circumstance  very 
.  much  to  be  regretted,  because  their  de- 
cisions would  in  general  contrast  not 
unfavourably  with  those  of  stipendiaries, 
and  to  appoint  stipendiaries  everywhere 
would  throw  a  considerable  charge  on 
the  public  revenue.  Having  heard  both 
sides  of  the  case,  he  was  bound  to  say 
he  thought  Mr.  WUberforoe  had  acted 
in  a  very  unseemly  and  injudicious 
manner,  and  he  was  under  the  strong 
impression  that  a  person  who  could  be 
guilty  of  such  injudicious  conduct  was 
not  fit  to  remain  in  the  Commission  of 
the  Peace.  No  doubt,  when  flogging 
the  boys  he  was  not  acting  as  a  mag^- 
trate ;  but  because  he  was  a  magistrate 
he  should  have  been  more  care&l  how 
he  acted.  Even  if  the  father  had  asked 
him  to  chastise  his  sons,  he  should  have 
said  that  it  was  no  business  of  his  to  flog 
the  boys.  He  felt,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  Mr.  Wilberforce  ought  not  to 
remain  on  the  Bench;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, his  duty,  however  reluctantly,  to 
give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester. 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSSsaid,  he  had 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  temperate  speech 

JCr.  Fawoett 


of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawoett),  and  he  wished  he  oould  saythe 
same  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Membra* 
for  Leicester  (Mr.  F.  A.  Taylor).    He 
was  not  there  to  defend  Mr.  Wilberforoe's 
conduct.    He  never  had  done  so,  and  he 
did  not  mean  to  do  so  then ;  but,  with  re- 
gard to  the  general  body  of  magiBtratea, 
be  did  not  believe  that  there  were  a  set 
of  men  who  discharged  their  duties  so 
well  or  more  honesuy  than  they  did, 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  justice ;  and 
he  did  not  believe — and  he  hoped  he 
never  should  believe — that  by  defending 
the  general  body  of  the  magistrates,  he 
was  attempting  to  screen  an  individual 
in  any  partioulu  case.  He  would  appeal 
to  the  House  whether  he  had  not  on 
more  than  one  occasion  since  he  had 
been  in  office  expressed  his  strong  dis- 
pleasure at  certain  acts  done  by  magis- 
trates in  individual  cases  when  bron^it 
under  his  notice,  nor  would  he  ever  hesi- 
tate to  do  BO.  He  first  heard  of  this  case 
a  few  days  before  a  Question  was  put 
upon  the  Paper ;  but  it  appeared  that  it 
had  been  known  much  longer  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Labourers'  Union,  who  ought  to 
have  communicated  the  facts  and  made 
their  complaint  to  the  Secreta^  of  State 
immediately  they  were  in  a  position  to 
do  BO.    If  they  had  been  in  earnest  and 
believed  they  had  truth  and  justice  on 
their  side  they  would  have  made  tiie 
complaint  immediately  the  facts  came  to 
their  knowledge.    He  had  heard  that 
night  for  the  ftrst  time  of  the  attorney's 
letter  read  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  West  Suwex  (Sir 
Walter  Barttelot).    When  the  Notice  ol 
the  Question  in  February  last  was  placed 
upon  the  Paper  he  had  to  consider  to 
whom  it  was  best  to  apply  for  informa- 
tion, and  he  applied  to  the  Judge  of  the 
Westminster  County  Court  as  the  most 
independent  witness  for  that  purpose. 
That  learned  Judg^  was  a  very  learned, 
right-minded,  and  straightforward  per^ 
son,  notwithstanding  the  language  that 
had  been  used  towards  him  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  for  the  letter  he 
had  written,  and  he  must  say  that  he 
could   not    conceive    any    motive    that 
learned  gentleman  oould  have  for  in  any 
way  misstating  the  facts.   He  also  wrote 
to  Mr.  Wilbenorce  endosing  him  a  copy 
of  the  Question,  his  answer  to  wbiehhad 
been  placed  upon  the  TaUs.  It  was  tme 
that  that  letter  did  not  in  terms  express 
any  regret ;  but  when  the  Qaestioa ' 
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pot  to  him  (Mr.  Otom),  h»  stated  publicly 
that  he  was  authorised  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
foroe  to  expreea  his  deep  regret  £or  what 
had  taken  place.  That  gendeman  called 
upon  him  about  half-an-hour  before  the 
meeting  of  the  House,  and  after  hearing 
hie  statement  he  (Mr.  Oross)  gare  him 
his  views  on  the  matter  in  a  waj  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  forget  for  some  time  to 
oome,  and  it  was  then  that  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  expressed  his  regret,  and  gave  him 
authority  to.  state  them  to  the  House. 
The  letter  was  immediately  forwarded  to 
the  Lord  Ohanoellor,  and  everything  that 
he  (Mr.  Cross)  knew  about  the  matter  ; 
and  he  would  remind  the  House  that 
Mr.  Wilberforce  had  received  in  the  first 
instance  a  severe  rebuke  horn,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  also  a  letter  from  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  which  he  ventured  to 
say  no  gentleman  in  that  House  would 
like  to  receive.  He  could  hardly  under- 
stand a  letter  stronger  short  of  dismissal 
than  that  written  to  him  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Neither  of  them  for  a  mo- 
ment thought  of  defending  Mr.  Wilber- 
foroe's  conduct  in  any  shape  or  form; 
but  they  considered  aiter  that  rebuke  it 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  the 
extreme  length  of  removing  him  from 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace.  He  very 
much  regretted  the  letter  that  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Wilberforce  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  but  in  it,  although  he  did 
not  express  his  regret  for  what  had  hap- 
pened, he  stated — "  I  have  written  this 
letter  not  to  defend  what  I  admit  to  be 
an  error  of  judgment."  Inquiries  had 
been  instituted  as  to  whether  any  charge 
had  been  brought  against  him  before  or 
since ;  the  result  was  that  there  had  been 
no  other  charge  against  him.  Therefore 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  trouble 
the  Lord  Chancellor  further  in  the  mat- 
ter. Under  the  circumstances  he  hoped 
the  House  would  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  acting  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  had  exercised  a  wise  and  sound 
discretion  in  giving  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  a 
severe  and  well-deserved  rebuke,  and 
that  having  done  so  he  was  not  bound  to 
go  further.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
reject  the  Motion,  and  that  this  inquiry 
and  discussion  would  act  aa  a  warning, 
not  only  to  Mr.  WUberforoe,  but  to  every 
other  magistrate. 

Mb.  QBEENE  said,  he  would  not 
imitate  the  language  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Leicester  (Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor)  in 
what  he  had  to  say  on  this  Motion,  This 


was  not  only  a  grave  charge  against  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  but,  if  the  Motion  was  car- 
ried, it  would  be  a  Vote  of  Censure  on 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had  twice 
considered  the  subject,  and  if  he  had 
erred  he  had  erred  in  too  severely  cen- 
suring Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  had  acted 
very  unwisely  in  what  he  had  done.  It 
was  a  very  common  practice  for  parents 
to  allow  their  childrMi,  when  brought 
before  magistrates  charged  with  an  of- 
fence, to  be  flogged  rather  than  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  prison.  He  was 
surprised  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester,  who  appeared  to  be  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Human  Beings  from  Cruelty,  should 
continue  to  torture  a  man  who  had  re- 
ceived the  severest  reprimand  which  a 
gentleman  could  possibly  receive  itoxa. 
high  officials.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  boys  had  not  half  the  flogging  which 
he  had  in  his  early  days ;  and  he  be- 
lieved he  should  never  have  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  unless  he  had  been 
so  well  flogged  as  a  lad.  The  House 
would  bear  in  mind  that  this  case  oc- 
curred in  March,  1875,  and  he  was  sorry 
to  find  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Leices- 
ter had,  by  means  which  he  would  not 
describe  in  this  place,  but  which  he  would 
out  of  the  House  desig^iate  as  "  clap- 
trap," got  up  a  case  that  it  might  appear 
to-morrow  in  the  Leicester  papers ;  and 
he  was  sorry  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  used  un-Parliamentary  language 
towards  a  Home  Secretary  for  whom 
hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
entertained  the  greatest  respect.  He 
would  advise  the  hon.  Member  in  future 
to  take  counsel  ^m  the  hon  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  and  bring- 
forward  his  Motions  in  more  temperate 
language.  A  more  paltry,  trumpery 
case  had  never  been  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  since  he  had  sat 
there,  and  the  punishment  awarded  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce  had  been  enough,  and 
more  than  enough. 

Mx.  STACPOOLE  said,  he  should 
vote  against  the  Motion.  Mr.  Wilber- 
force had  be«i  already  sufficiently 
punished.  .He  had  had  to  pay  damages, 
and  he  had  been  gibbetted  in  the  Press 
and  in  that  House. 

Mr.  p.  A.  TAYLOR,  in  reply,  denied 
that  he  had  used  violent  language  against 
the  unpaid  magistracy,  for  he  believed 
that  the  oonduct  of  which  he  had  com- 
plained was  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
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feelings  of  the  tiopaid  magistracy.  Nei- 
ther was  it  his  intention  to  use  any  dis- 
respectful or  un-Parliamentary  language 
towards  the  Home  Secretary;  and,  if 
any  such  language  had  escaped  him,  he 
b^ged  to  apologize  for  it. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  19;  Noes 
100:  Majority  81. 


PRIVY  COUNCIL  (OATHS  TAKEN  BY 
MEMBERS  &o.)— MR.  LOWE'S  SPEECH 
AT  RETFORD. 

ADDRESS  FOB  RETUBN8. 

Me.  CHAELES  LEWIS,  in  rising  to 
to  move  an  Address  for — 

"  Returns  of  the  form  of  the  oath  or  oaths 
taken  by  persons  sworn  Members  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and,  showing  the  respective  dates 
when  the  following  persons  were  sworn  in  as 
Members  of  the  Privy  Council :— The  late 
Edward  .Geoffrey  Smith-Stanley  Earl  Derby,  the 
late  Viscount  Palmerston,  the  Right  honourable 
John  Earl  Russell,  the  Right  honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Bucks,  the  Right  honourable  Member  for 
Greenwich,  and  the  Eight  honourable  Member 
for  the  University  of  London, 

said  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
he  should  have  been  content  to  see 
whether  these  Eeturns  would  not  have 
been  granted  without  opposition  ;  but 
the  circumstances  were  of  an  extraordi- 
nary character,  and  he  thought  he  should 
be  able  to  prove  to  the  House  that  he 
■was  justified  in  moving  especially  for 
that  portion  of  the  Returns  which  would 
give  the  dates  at  which  certain  right  hon. 
Members,  still  Members  of  the  House, 
and  also  certain  distinguished  persons 
formerly  Members  of  it,  were  sworn  in 
as  Members  of  the  Privy  CJouncil.  There 
was,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that,  solemn  as  the 
Privy  Councillor's  oath  was  understood 
to  be,  it  was  not  always  respected.  If, 
for  instance,  certain  statements  correctly 
represented  as  having  been  made  by  a 
right  hon.  and  distinguished  Member  of 
that  House  had  been  really  made,  it  would 
be  seen  that  the  confidence  which  was  re- 
posed in  persons  occupying  the  honour- 
able position  of  a  Privy  Councillor  was 
sometimes  violated.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House  that  he  had  a 
few  days  back  given  Notice  that  he  in- 
tended to  put  a  Question  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  London,  which,  however, 

Mr.  P,  A,  Taylor 


he  was  informed  by  the  Speaker  it  wonld 
be  irregular  to  put,  and  he  thereupon 
stated  it  to  be  his  intention  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  subject  on  a  Motion  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  had  announced  it  to  be  his  in- 
tention  to  bring  forward.  The  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  had, 
however,  never  come  on,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  had  been  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  putting  tiie  Question 
wmch,  he  submitted  to  the  House,  re- 
lated to  a  matter  of  grave  public  im- 
portance. The  Question  was  as  fol- 
lows— 

"  To  aak  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  whether  he  is  correctly  re- 
ported in  The  Daih/  TeUgrapk  of  the  19th  of 
April  to  have  spoken  at  a  Liberal  banquet  at 
East  Retford  with  reference  to  the  Royal  Title* 
Bill  as  follows  : — '  I  strongly  suspect  that  this  is 
not  now  brought  forward  for  the  first  time.  1 
violate  no  confidence,  because  I  have  received 
none ;  but  I  am  under  a  conviction  that  at  least 
two  previous  Ministers  have  entirely  refoaed  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  change.  M(h« 
pliant  person  have  now  been  found,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  thing  will  be  done.  And,  if  so, 
whether  he  will  state  further  to  the  House  to 
which  Ministers  of  the  Crown  he  referred  in 
such  speech ;  and  whether  the  information  upon 
which  he  made  such  statement  was  communi- 
cated to  him  by  any  one  holding  the  positaon  of 
a  Privy  Councillor. 

That  being  the  Question  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice,  and  being  unwilling 
to  assume  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lowe)  had  uttered  the  words  at- 
tributed to  him  without  giving  the 
right  hon.  G«ntleman  an  opportunity  to 
deny  this  before  taking  any  further 
steps  in  that  House  on  tiie  subject,  he, 
as  a  Gentleman  and  fellow  Member, 
addressed  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  following  communication  : — 

"  28,  Hamilton  Tenaoe,  N.W., 

"  28  th  April,  1876. 

"  Sir, — You  will,  no  doubt,  have  seen  in  the 
public  journals  this  morning  the  terms  of  a 
Question  on  a  public  matter  of  grave  import- 
ance, which  I  gave  Notice  of  putting  to  yoa 
when  Mr.  Fawcett's  Motion  on  the  Royal 
Titles  Bill  in  the  Order  Book  of  the  Hoow 
fixed  for  this  day  came  on  for  discusmon.  That 
Motion  having  now  been  withdrawn,  and  the 
Speaker  having  ruled  that  the  Question  cannot 
be  put  in  the  ordinary  way,I  take  tiie  liberty  of 
requesting  your  attention  to  the  words  im- 
puted to  you,  as  quoted  in  my  Question,  and  to 
be  informed  whether  the  report  of  your  speed 
in  The  Daily  Telegraph  to  that  extent  is  correct 
or  not  F — Your  obedient  servant, 

"C.  RL«wi». 

•'The  Right  Hon.  R.  Lowe,  MJ>." 
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To  tliat  letter  the  right  lion.  Gentle- 
man replied —        • 

"34,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W., 
April  29,  1876. 
"Sit, — My  recent  speech  at  Betford  con- 
tained nothing  relating  to  you,  and  I  therefore 
owe  you  no  explanation  of  anything  in  it.  You 
will  not,  I  hope,  therefore,  think  me  discour- 
teous if  I  refuse  to  answer  your  question." — 
I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"BOBBKT  Lows." 

He  might,  perhaps,  here  be  allowed  to 
observe  that  he  had  not  aaked  for  any 
explanation,  and  all  he  -wished  was 
to  ascertain  whether  the  statement  to 
which  he  referred  had  been  correctly  at- 
tributed to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
In  reply  to  that  letter  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  28,  HamUton  Terrace,  K.W. 
"  May  1,  1876. 

"  Sir, — In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your 
note  of  the  29th  ult.,  I  would  remark  that  you 
appear  to  have  mistaken  the  character  of  my 
request,  and  not  to  have  appreciated  my  motive 
in  making  it.  So  far  from  assuming  that  you 
owed  me  personally  any  explanation  of  your 
speech  at  Setford,  I  have,  as  it  must  be  per- 
fectly obvious  to  yoa,  treated  the  matter  as  a 
pubhc  one  only,  and,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Rouse  of  Commons,  I  have  sought  to  put  the 
Question  publicly  to  you.  FaUing  in  utat  en- 
deavour, I  then  thought  it  only  fair  to  yon, 
before  I  took  any  further  step,  to  give  yoa 
an  opportunity  of  denying  the  words  at- 
tributed to  you  if  they  have  been  incorrectly 
reported. 

"In  exercise  of  your  undoubted  right,  you 
have  declined  to  say  whether  they  are  correct  or 
not.  I  have,  now,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fair- 
ness and  courtesy,  to  give  you  notice,  that  on  a 
Motion  for  certain  Returns  connected  with  the 
oaths  of  Privy  Councillors  which  I  propose  to 
make  on  Tuesday  next,  I  shall  draw  attention  to 
your  speech  at  Betford,  and  thus  give  you  on 
opportunity,  in  the  face  of  the  House  and  of  the 
public,  to  contradict  or  explain  the  extraordi- 
nary statements  attributed  to  you  in  the  public 
papers. 

"In  the  meantime,  owing  to  the  course  you 
have  taken,  I  think  I  may  fairly  assume,  primd 
faett,  that  the  reports  are  substantially  correct. 
— I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  C.  E.  Lrwis. 

"  The  Kght  Hon.  E.  Lowe,  M.P." 

Well,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
who  has  communicated  to  me  that  he 
was  unfortunately  unable  to  be  in  his 
place  in  the  House  to-night,  thought  the 
subject  to  which  those  communications 
related  of  such  importance  that  he  be- 
came a  voluntary  witness  in  the  matter, 
for  he  addressed  the  following  letter  to 


the  Press,  which  has  appeared  in  all  the 
newspapers  within  the  last  few  days : — 

"  It  was  rumoured  some  little  time  back  that 
Her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  suggest  to  two 
late  Prime  Ministers  the  propostil  which  has  now 
been  embodied  in  the  Eoyal  Titles  Bill.  To  the 
best  of  my  belief,  I  was  not  named  as  one  of 
them ;  and,  for  reasons  which  seem  to  me  im- 
portant, I  thought  it  better  to  take  no  notice  of 
an  unauthenticated  report,  which  might  at  once 
die  away.  Further  attention  has,  however,  been 
given  to  the  matter  within  the  last  few  days ; 
and,  although  I  deem  that  the  merits  of  the 
question  cannot  in  the  smallest  degree  depend 
upon  the  truth  or  imtruth  of  any  such  allega- 
tion, I  think  it  my  duty  to  state,  so  far  as  I  am 
myself  ccmoemed,  that  neither  this  nor  any 
otiher  suggestion  was  mentioned  by  me  to  Her 
Majesty  during  the  time  when  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  in  her  service." 

An  ex-Prime  Minister  would  never  have 
condescended  to  write  to  the  public  Press 
on  the  subject  unless  he  had  found  that 
there  was  great  anxiety  respecting  it, 
and  he  regarded  the  denial  of  the  right 
hon.  Genueman  as  a  proof  that  he  con- 
sidered the  rumour  so  widely  circulated 
ought  to  be  publicly  contradicted.  He 
asked  the  House  to  consider  the  cha- 
racter of  the  statement  attributed  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  London.  His  state- 
ment was  that,  according  to  his  convic- 
tion, upon  some  evidence  which  he  would 
no  doubt  give  to  the  House — for  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could  have  made  such 
a  statement  without  any  evidence  what- 
ever— two  Prime  Ministers  had  entirely 
refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
change  in  the  title  of  the  Queen,  but  that 
more  pliant  persons  had  been  found,  and 
that  he  had  no  doubt  the  thing  would  now 
be  done.  He  (Mr.  Lewis)  was  sure  the 
House  would  feel  that  he  was  entitled 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  London 
who  were  the  Ministers  to  whom  that 
request  was  made.  The  matter  did  not, 
however,  end  there.  The  Timet,  which  , 
had  given  a  report  of  the  ohservations 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  19th 
of  April,  published  a  supplemental  re- 
port on  the  following  day,  and  in  this 
report  a  most  extraordinary  statement 
appeared.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  reported  to  have  said — 

"  It  is  not  merely  that  pressure  has  been  put 
on  Members  of  Parliamen^more  than  political 
pressure — but  the  whole  matter  has  been  carried 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  in  my  mind  the 
most  painful  apprehensions  thst  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  much  evil,  which  might  by  the 
least 'effort  of  manliness  and  straightforward- 
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woold  leave  it  to  any  one  who  kneir  that 
NoMemanandhis  character  for  integrity 
and  honour  to  say  whether  he  was  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  two  persona  who  had 
broken  the  Queen's  council.    The  next 
person  who  would  be  named  was  the  noble 
Lord  (Earl  Eussell),  who  was  the  Nestor 
of  the  other  House,  and  who  was  once 
a  distinguished  Leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party.     Were  they  to  be  told  that  he 
was  the  person  who  had  broken  the  se- 
crecy of  the   Privy  CJouncillor's  oath? 
He  did  not  believe  it.    The  next  person 
to  whom  this  imputation  would  apply 
was  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had 
been  beloved  by  all  parties.    Was  he 
the  person  who  wojild  break  the  secrecy 
of  his  Sovereign  ?    "Was  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli),  the  Minister 
who  once  resisted  and  was  so  pliant  now? 
It    was    not    necessary    to    discuss   it. 
There  was  one  other  Minister  left — the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Chreenwioh,  who  thought  the  rumour  or 
suggestion  came   so  near  to  his  door 
that  he  condescended  to  the  platform  of 
the  public  Press  in  order  to  contradict 
the  statement.  They  all  knew  what  re- 
marks were  made  in  private,  and  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
and  the  late  Lord  Palmerston  were  stated 
to  be  the  persons  referred  to.    Well,  one 
had  denied  it,  and  the  other  was  dead 
and  could  not  tell  the  true  story.     This 
was  not  a  mere    after-dinner    speech. 


ness  have  been  averted,  if  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown  had  had  the  courage  to  tell  Her  Majesty 
he  would  not,  any  more  than  his  predecessors, 
lend  himself  to  such  a  course,  which  he  believed 
in  his  conscience  to  be  injurious  to  her  Crown 
and  dignity." 

What  was  there  involved  in  the  state- 
ment but  that  Her  Majesty  had  asked 
somebody  to  do    something    involving 
serious  damage  to  her  Crown  and  dignity  ? 
What  was  it  but  a  charge  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  was  now  Prime 
Minister  had  not  the  courage  which  pre- 
vious Prime  Ministers  had — that  he  had 
not  the  straightforwardness  and  manli- 
ness to  tell  an  exalted  Personage  that  he 
would  not  submit  to  do  anything  which 
would  be  injurious  to  her  Crown  and 
dignity  ?     Now,  was  it  possible  that  this 
statement  of  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
could  be  true,  without  there  havingbeen  a 
gross  breach  by  two  persons  at  least  of  the 
Privy  Councillors'  oaths  ?    He  wanted  to 
know  authoritatively  the  form  of  that  oath, 
but  he  had  some  idea  of  its  contents,  and 
he  should  ask  the  House  to  assume  that 
the  oath  contained  these  clauses :  a  Privy 
Councillor  was  sworn  to  advise  according 
to  his  best  discretion  for  the  Queen's 
honour  and  the  public  good,  to  keep 
the  Queen's  couns^s  secret,  to  avoid  cor- 
ruption, to  help  and  strengthen  what 
should  be  resolved,  to  withstand  demands 
to  the  contrary,  and  to  do  all  that  a  true 
Councillor  should  for  his  Sovereign.     If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken 
the  words  which  were  attributed  to  him 
— and  he  had  taken  care  not  to  deny  or 
explain  them — what  had  he  done  ?    He 
had  stated  that  two  previous  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  had  broken  the  secrecy  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  the  solemn 
oath  laid  on  them.    How  was  it  possible 
that  such  a  request  could  be  made  known 
to  any  third  person  except  by  her  who 
made  it  or  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
made  ?    Was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
exalted  Personage  who  was  the  object  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  attack  had 
communicated  the  secret  which  he  said 
was  made  known?    What  was  the  re- 
sult ?    That  two  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's Collea«;ues,  or  two  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  filled  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,   had   broken    the    secrecy  to 
which  they  were  sworn.    It  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House  that  when 
the  Government  of  India  was  changed  in 
1858,  the  late  distinguished  Nobleman 
(Lord  Derby)  was  Prime  Minister. ,  He 

J/r.  Charles  Lewit 


The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  received 
a  retainer  to  make  a  great  oratorical  dis- 
play ;  but  whether  his  precise  object  had 
been  to  abash  and  throw  cold  water  on  his 
Party,  or  to  inspirit  them  to  future  suc- 
cess, he  (Mr.  Lewis)  had  never  been  able 
to  discover.  At  one  moment  he  seemed 
to  be  a  Liberal  Cassandra  wishftd  to  de- 
stroy the  hopes  of  the  young  Members 
of  his  Party  of  ever  returning  to  the 
Elysian  region  of  the  Treasury  Bmich. 
At  'anotiier  time  he  seemed  overcome 
with  a  spirit  of  personal  bitterness,  and 
he  not  only  displayed  that  feeling,  bat 
admitted  he  was  possessed  of  it;  but 
there  was  too  much  of  the  prepared  cha- 
racter about  it  to  suppose  that  it  was  an 
after-dinner  oration  delivered  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  did  not  know  what  he  was 
about.  It  was  a  deliberate  political  at- 
tack by  an  ex-Minister  on  his  opponents; 
and  they  were  entitled  to  ask  him,  as  an 
ex-Minister  of  State,  and  as  an  ex-Privy 
Councillor,  on  what  authority  hehadmade 
the  statements  whidti  he  (Mr.   Lewis) 
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had  read.  He  could  not  suppose  the  ob- 
ject of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  to 
degrade  his  Sovereign — they  knew  he 
had  no  objection  to  degrade  the  Oonser- 
vatdve  Par^ ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman not  only  intended  to  insult  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  but  he  insulted  all  of  them. 
["Order!"] 

Mb.  SFEAEES  :  I  must  remind  the 
hon.  Member  that  he  must  not  attribute 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  insult  Members  of 
this  House. 

Mb.  CHAELES  LEWIS  said,  he  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  intended  to  insult  Members 
of  that  House;  but,  whether  intended 
or  not,  what  he  said  was  an  insult  or 
a&ont.  He  would  read  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.    He  said — 

"  This  Bill  was  passed  against  the  nnanimons 
opinion  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  it 
was  passed  under  a  pressure  on  Mem'beisof  Par- 
liament of  more  than  political  pressure." 

If  he  did  not  intend  to  insult  them  he 
(Mr.  Lewis)  asked  what  was  the  effect 
of  that  language  ?  The  Bill  was  passed 
in  that  House  by  a  majority  of  106; 
passed  not  by  the  Members  on  that  side 
only,  but  by  the  assistance  of  many 
Members  of  high  standing  on  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  the  House ;  and  they  were 
asked  to  believe  that,  though  it  was  car- 
ried by  their  votes,  it  was  carried  with- 
out the  assent  of  their  minds.  Was  it 
too  much  to  say  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
charge  was  to  insult  a  body  of  Members 
who  had  just  as  much  right  to  express 
their  views  and  give  their  vote  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself?  He  was 
not  an  out-and-out  supporter  of  the  Go- 
vernment; but  he  solemnly  declared 
that  he  never  gave  a  vote  in  that  House 
more  in  accord  with  his  convictions  or 
with  more  thorough  satisfaction  and 
more  thorough  desire  to  see  the  measure 
carried  into  effect.  It  was  a  common 
practice  for  Gentlemen  opposite,  when 
.  they  were  out-voted,  to  say  to  Gentlemen 
on  this  side — "  If  you  had  voted  as  you 
speak  in  the  Lobby  the  result  would  have 
been  different."  That  might  be  the  way 
in  which  they  voted  whien  in  office ;  but 
hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the  House 
were  not  so  pliant.  AU  he  would  ask  of 
hon.  Members  opposite  was  to  believe 
that  hon.  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
side  of  the  House  were  as  conscientious 
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and  desirous  to  vote  according  to  their 
views  as  themselves.  He  did  not  intend 
to  detain  the  House  any  longer  on  the 
subject.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  give  the  information  de- 
sired. In  thinking  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  remarkable  speech  he  was 
irresistibly  reminded  of  the  line — 
"  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer." 

He  did  not  know  about  "  Impiger,"  but 
the  last  three  words  seemed  exactly  to 
describe  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  set  to  work  not 
only  to  abuse  the  much-abused  Titles 
Bill  and  its  authors,  but  also  the  most 
exalted  Personage  in  the  oountty. 

Me.  E.  J.  EEED :  I  rise  to  order. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  says 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  set  to  work 
to  abuse  the  most  exalted  personage  in 
the  country.  I  ask  whether  that  is  in 
Order? 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  expression  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  made  use 
of  is  certainly  out  of  Order.  Many  of 
his  observations  have  been  irrelevant  to 
the  subject  now  before  the  House.  In 
so  far  as  the  observations  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  were  pertinent  to  the 
Motion  now  before  the  House,  the  hon. 
and  leeimed  Member  was  no  doubt  en- 
titled to  refer  to  them,  but  many  of  the 
observations  which  he  made  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  CHAELES  LEWIS  said,  he 
thought  he  had  shown  sufficient  ground 
for  bringing  the  subject  before  theHouse. 
He  believed  hon.  Members  would  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that  Gentlemen 
occupying  the  position  of  Privy  Council- 
lors should  not  either  cast  aspersions 
without  justification  upon  those  who 
filled  high  and  distinguished  offices  or 
bring  against  individuals  charges  which 
were  merely  founded  on  idle  rumours. 

SiE  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  se- 
conded the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  Returns  of  the  form  of  the  Oath  or 
Oaths  taken  by  persons  sworn  Members  of  the 
Privy  Council : 

"  And,  showing  the  respective  dates  when  tha 
following  persons  were  sworn  in  as  Membeia 
of  the  Privy  Council:— The  late  Edward 
Oeotfrey  Smith-Stanley  Earl  of  Derby,  the  lato 
Viscount  Palmcrston,  the  Right  honourable 
John  Earl  Russell,  the  Right  honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Bucks,  the  Bight  honooraUe  Member 
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for  Greenwich,  and  the  Right  honouiahle  Mem> 
ber  for  the  Univeraity  of  London." — (Mr. 
Oharlet  Letoit.) 


Mb.  LOWE:  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Londonderry  haa  got  that 
which  it  is  not  every  man  can  boast  that 
he  has — that  is  a  "vocation  in  life." 
His  vocation  is  that  of  interrogation. 
Like  Rob  Roy,  however,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  may  be  said  to  live  too 
late.  He  ought  to  have  lived  in  the 
glorious  times  when  interrogation  was 
seconded  by  certain  physical  appliances 
which  made  it  very  difficult  to  refuse  to 
answer  anything  that  might  be  asked. 
There  is  a  mixture  of  questioning,  and 
threatening,  and  preaching  in  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  speech  which  irre- 
sistibly takes  my  mind  oac^  to  the  glo- 
rious days  of  the  Inquisition,  and  makes 
me  feel  how  dreadful  it  would  be  if  I 
had  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to 
cross-examine  me  with  a  lever  in  his 
hand  ready  to  crush  my  bones  if  I  did 
not  answer  his  questions.  But  the  feel- 
ing is  accompanied  by  one  of  great  relief 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  al- 
though I  am  persuaded  that  he  would  if 
he  could  enforce  what  he  wishes,  does  not 

Sossess  that  power ;  and  that  after  all  it 
epends  upon  me  whether  I  will  answer 
him  or  not.    In  his  zeal  he  has  over- 
looked the  fact  that  the  oath  of  Privy 
Councillors,  which  he  asks  the  House  to 
order,  is  now  part  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  anybody  can  turn  up  for 
himself;  and  in  also  asking  that  certain 
names  of  Privy  Councillors,   with  the 
time  at  which  they  were  sworn,  shall  be 
produced,  he  asks  for  that  with  which 
any  almanack  can  supply  him.     If  I  had 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  this  House  nothing  could  be  more 
proper  than  for  an  hon.  Gentleman  to 
call  attention  to  the  matter,  or  if  I  did 
anything  in  this  House  which  an  hon. 
Gentleman  felt  as  offensive  to  himself, 
nothing  would  be  more  proper  than  that 
he  should  at  the  time  draw  attention  to  it, 
but  that  is  not  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  does.    If  hon.  Members  fol- 
low   his    leadership  —  which    I    trust 
they  will   not — they    will   find    them- 
selves in  this  embarrassing  position,  that 
whenever  there  is  a  convivial  or  political 
meeting  in  the  country,  whether  attended 
by  a  Member  of  Parliament  or  not,  at 
which  certain  things  are  said  which  may 
not  be  altogether  to  any  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  hking  they  will  be  obliged  to 
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take  notice  of  it,  for  it  is  to  be  observed, 
I  am  not  called  upon  for  explanations 
either  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  or  a 
Privy    Councillor,    but    simply    as    a 
sponter.    The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
certainly  presents  his  case  in  a  ludicrous 
aspect ;  but  there  is  a  serious  side  to  it. 
Is  the  House  of  Commons  prepared  to 
take  up  the  line  of  business  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  has  marked 
out  ?    We  all  of  us  attend  a  great  many 
political  and  other  meetings  in  the  coun- 
try, and  there  are  a  great  many  which 
we  do  not  attend,  where  the  langnage 
used  is  perhaps  not  always  strictly  con- 
ventional, and  where  I  confess  I  should 
not  like  to  see  it  so.    Is  the  House  of 
Commons  prepared  to  lay  down  a  rule 
that  it  is  competent  for  any  Member  to 
come  here,  with  a  newspaper  report  in 
his  hand,  and  say,  Mr.  So-and-So — ^who 
may  be  an  honest  burgess  or  a  Member 
of  Parliament — has  used  such  and  such 
language  ?   And  then,  although  the  pri- 
vileges   of  the  House  have  not  been 
invaded,  whatever  opinions  may  have 
been  expressed  in  a  coarse  and  verna- 
cular manner,  this  hon.  Gentleman  is  to 
deliver  a  curious  oration,  and  then,  to 
bring  himself  in  Order,  is  to  move  for 
something  which    can    be   got   out  of 
an  Act   of  Parliament   or  an  old  al- 
manack.    Is  that  a  course  which  the 
House  of  Commons  is  prepared  to  sanc- 
tion f    Is  the  House,  the  representative 
of  freedom  of  discussion  in  this  country, 
going  to  undertake  a  kind  of  general 
censorship  and  punish  freedom  of  speech 
exercised  by   orators  in  the  country? 
What  it  is  reaUy  asked  to  do  is  to  consti- 
tute itself  a  tribunal  of  eloquence  or  good 
t8«te  with  respect  to  what  people  may 
choose  to  say  in  the  country.     I  say  that 
nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the 
dignity  of  this  House  or  contrary  to  the 
ptirposes  for  which  we  are  sent  here,  or 
likely  to  engage  us  in  most  unseemly 
quarrels  in  which  we  are  certain  to  get 
the  worst.     Because  if  the  House  of 
Commons  indulges  itself  in  lecturing  and 
abusing  persons  who  make  speeches  in 
the  countiy,  it  must  expect  that  those 
persons  wiU  indulge  themselves  in  lec- 
turing and  abusing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  so  by  these  attacks  made 
upon  provincial  meetings  you  will  be 
laying  the  foundation  for  endless  ques- 
tions of  Breach  of  FrivU^e  in  which  you 
are  sure  to  come  by  the  worst.    I  there- 
fore hold  it  to  be  me  duty  of  every  man 
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■who  loves  freedom  of  discussion,  and 
who  wishes  to  keep  up  as  high  as  he  pos- 
sibly can  the  character  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  set  his  face  against  that 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
proposes  to  do,  and  in  pursuance  of  that 
resolution  I  shall  answer  none  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  G-entleman's  questions. 
He  has  already  answered  every  one  of 
them  himself  in  a  tone  as  offensive  to  me 

frobably  as  he  could  easily  have  devised, 
shall  leave  him  to  be  content  with  his 
own  answers  and  his  own  questions,  re- 
sembling in  that  respect  the  mother  of 
Sissera,  who  put  questions  to  herself  and 
answered  them.  I  certainly  will  not 
imitate  the  example  of  such  wise  ladies. 
I  entirely  deny  any  right  on  the  part  of 
a  Member  of  this  House  to  call  me  to 
account  for  anything  I  may  say  at 
meetings  in  the  country,  unless  I  infHnge 
the  privileges  of  this  House  or  make  a 
personal  attack  upon  an  hon.  Member. 
We  can  discuss  these  political  topics 
among  ourselves  here  upon  Motions  re- 
gularly and  properly  brought  forward, 
and  not  upon  sham  Motions  like  this. 
Let  us  adhere  to  that  practice,  and  not 
drag  down  the  House  of  Commons  and 
bring  it  into  collision  with  every  assem- 
bly in  the  country  which  may  happen  to 
hold  language  or  express  opinions  which 
are  contrary  to  the  wishes  or  feelings  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  time  being. 

Mb.  DISEAELI  :  I  regret.  Sir,  that 
this  Motion  has  been  brought  before  the 
House ;  but  I  regret  still  more  the 
speech  by  which  it  has  been  met  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  has  given 
us  a  picture  of  what  will  occur  at  our 
usual  provincial  political  meetings ;  and 
he  has  very  truly  said — what  everyone 
must  feel — -that  nothing  would  be  more 
unwise,  and  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
necesstiry  than  that  expressions  used  on 
these  political  occasions,  which  may 
offend  a  Party — which  may  be  deficient 
in  taste  and  even  in  truth — should  be 
called  in  question,  and  subject  to  the 
criticism  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
dinner  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
attended,  and  which  has  given  rise  to 
this  Motion,  was,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
one  to  be  rather  distinguished  from  the 
common  order  of  these  provincial  and 
political  gatherings.  However  wo  may 
indulge  in  what  is  styled  the  rough-and- 
ready  expression  of  our  political  opinions, 
whatever   they  may  be,  and  whether 
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Conservative   or  Liberal — ^however  we 
may  sometimes  exceed  the  limits  of  pro- 
piiety,  of  gentlemanlike  feeling,  or  taste, 
it  is  not,  I  believe,  the  practice  in  this 
country  to  seize  that  occasion  to  make 
comments  on  the  conduct  of  the  Sovereign. 
And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have 
felt  during  the  whole  time  while  he  was 
attempting  to  vindicate  that  freedom  of 
speech  necessary  at   the    meetings    of 
Englishmen,  that  it  wasnot  the  boisterous 
festivity  of  the  East  Betford  assembly 
that  led  to  these  painful  inquiries,  but 
that  it  was  the    circumstance    that    a 
politician — and  a  politician    of    a    dis- 
tinguished character,  who  had  held  high 
and  responsible  office — while  the  country 
was   interested  in  the  discussion    of  a 
great  public  question,  should  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  making  statements 
which  were  monstrous  if  they  were  true, 
but  which  if  they  were  not  true  must  be 
described  by  an  epithet  I  cannot  find  in 
my  vocabulary.    Sir,  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  or  did  he  not — not  merely 
intimate,  not  insinuate,  but  I  say  broadly, 
state  to  the  people  of  this  country  that 
the  Boyal  Titles  measure  was  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  Parliament  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  personal  influence  of  the 
Sovereign  ?    Did  he  or  did  he  not  take 
that  occasion  to  hold  up  to  public  preju- 
dice, and  I  will  say  public  infamy,  the 
Chief  Minister,  asserting,  under  circum- 
stances detailed  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman with  minuteness,  that  after  that 
Gracious  Sovereign  had  been  balked  and 
baffled    in    her    appeals    to    previous 
Ministers,  she  had  found  a  pliant  and  a 
servile  instrument  who  was  now  ready 
to  do  her  will?    \_Oppotition  ohetrg.']    I 
believe  I  have  stated  the  case  fairly,  as 
an   hon.   Gentleman   opposite  acknow- 
ledges by  his  cheers ;  and  having  done 
so,    let  us  calmly  examine  the    facts. 
There  were  two  Chief  Ministers  to  whom 
the  Sovereign  of  this  country  had  ap- 
pealed to  carry  a  measure  similar  to  the 
Boyal  Titles  Bill — a  measure  with  that 
object,  at  least — and  who  had  refused  to 
undertake  an  office  which  they  believed 
was  dangerous  to  the  State  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  Crown.    That  statement, 
made  by  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  by  one 
who    had    been    a    Cabinet    Minister, 
naturally  afEected,  and  does  affect  to  this 
moment,  the  opinion  and  feeling  of  the 
country.    Was  it  true  ?  If  the  statement 
were  true,  it  ought  not  to  have  been 
made.    That,  however,  is  a  part  of  the 
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case  on  which  I  shall  not  pause  to  dwell. 
That  must  be  obvious  to  every  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  it  has  been  touched  upon 
sufficiently.  I  confine  myself  on  the 
present  occasion  to  asking,  Is  it  true  ? 
Who  were  these  two  preceding  Ministers? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  was 
naturally  one  who  was  immediately  in 
the  public  mind,  and  all  of  us  admiring, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  country  justly 
placing  their  trust  and  confidence  in  him, 
must  have  been  immensely  influenced 
by  the  conviction  that  he  had  given  such 
advice  to  Her  Majesty,  and  had  refused 
his  sanction  to  the  introduction  of  such 
a  measure.  The  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  served  in  office  under 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich,  in  more  than  one  post, 
and  posts  ultimately  of  extreme  impor- 
tance, and  such  as  naturally  would  entitle 
him  to  the  confidence  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cbeenwich, 
and  therefore  giving  an  additional 
plausibility  to  any  statement  he  made 
which  might  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
confidence  subsisting  between  him  and 
the  Member  for  Greenwich.  The  Member 
for  Gh:«enwich  took  occasion,  in  a  most 
precise,  and  I  will  say  almost  solemn, 
letter,  at  once  to  meet  that  statement. 
Observe,  in  comparison  with  the  conduct 
of  the  Member  for  Greenwich,  the  view 
of  the  position  just  taken  by  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  London.  This  is, 
it  seems,  according  to  him,  a  rude,  bois- 
terous meeting,  according  to  the  custom 
of  rough-and-ready  Englishmen,  in  an 
obscure  comer  —  he  hardly  remembers 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  really  forgets 
the  name  of  the  society  which  assembled. 
It  was  nothing  more  than  what  happens 
every  day  in  England.  We  are  pursu- 
ing the  most  insignificant  of  objects,  and 
it  is  absurd  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  condescend  to  be  aware  of  their 
existence.  But  that  was  not  the  feeling  of 
the  right  hop.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich,  one  of  the  leading  Members 
of  this  House,  and  one  exercising  a  just 
and  great  influence  on  the  opinions  of 
his  countrymen.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman felt  it  to  be  an  occasion  on  which 
his  duty  required  that  he  should  at  once 
meet  it  in  a  manner  the  most  precise 
and  the  most  solemn,  and  he  told  the 
country  that  it  was  false.  Now  about 
the  other  Ministers  ?  There  is  another 
Minister  to  whom  this  might  apply.    I 

Mr.  Disraeli 


am  myself  not  in  the  category,  because 
I  do  not  suppose,  being  so  servile  at 
the  present  moment,  that  I  was  much 
bolder  on  a  former  occasion.  But  we 
come  now  to  the  position  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby,  unfortunately  no  longer 
among  us.  I  lived  with  him,  so  far  as 
political  circumstances  are  concerned,  in 
as  much  intimacy  as  probably  ever 
existed  between  two  public  men.  I  be- 
lieve I  shared  his  confidence  entirely, 
and  it  so  happens  that,  at  the  period  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  refers, 
when  at  least  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  refers  would  naturally  have  occurred 
— the  change  of  the  Government  in 
India,  and  the  transference  of  India 
from  the  Company  to  the  Crown — I  was 
in  hourly  communication  with  Lord 
Derby,  because  at  that  time  the  new 
India  Bill  was  preparing  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  He  was  its  author,  and  was 
believed  by  all  England  to  be  the  man 
most  capable  of  such  a  task,  though  the 
Bill  was  not  successful.  From  tedinical 
reasons  it  had  become  necessary  that 
the  BiU  should  be  introduced  into  tiie 
House  of  Commons  instead  of  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  was  originally  in- 
tended. As  I  was  then  the  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  was  naturally 
called  upon  to  undertake  the  task,  and  I 
was  with  Lord  Derby  every  day  and 
every  hour  in  preparing  for  the  ful- 
filment of  that  duty.  I  frequent^ 
diA:ussed  with  him  and  Lord  EUen- 
borongh  the  subject  whether  the  Crown 
should,  under  these  circumstances,  take 
a  new  title  in  India,  and  there  were  rea- 
sons of  State  which  rendered  it  most 
expedient,  on  the  whole,  that  this  ques- 
tion should  be  postponed.  Indeed,  I 
was  BO  acquainted  with  these  affairs  that 
I  was — which  is  the  fact — myself  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  Bo^  Proida- 
matiion  issued  at  Uiat  time,  and  for  that 
particular  description  of  theQueen'stitles 
which  have  been  quoted  more  than  once 
in  our  debates.  I  think,  therefore,  I  am 
justified  in  saying  that  I  express  a  most 
profound  conviction — judging  from  my 
intimacy  with  Lord  Derby,  and  my  recol- 
lection of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
— in  stating  that  no  proposition  of  the 
kind  was  ever  made  to  Ix)«i  Derby.  Well, 
there  remain  two  other  Ministers  whose 
confidence  I  did  not  share,  and  respect- 
ing whom,  personally,  I  cannot  spisak. 
There  is  the  venerable  Lord  Bussell, 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  whom  we  all  re- 
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collect  with  regard  and  honour.  Now, 
this  matter  having  agitated  the  country, 
and  having  been  brought  before  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  it  is  most  un- 
wise that  it  should  be  left  in  doubt,  or 
that  there  should  be  any  hesitation  in 
the  public  mind,  because  otherwise  these 
calumnies  crop  up  again,  and  these 
reckless  speeches  are  again  in  time  a 
source  of  authenticity  for  statements 
which  have  not  been  authoritatively 
denied  and  destroyed.  Sir,  I  speak  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  at  this  moment, 
and  I  can  only  speak  with  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House.  I  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Her  Majesty  to  make  a  statement 
on  her  part ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  as 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  place  before 
Her  Majesty  the  fact  ^at  it  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  Bales  of  the  House  that 
the  name  of  the  Sovereign  can  be  in- 
troduced into  debate  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  —  it  therefore 
rests  with  the  House  whether  I  shall  go 
on.  If  the  House  desires  it,  I  shall  do 
so.  [The  right  hon.  G«ntlemaii  resumed 

■  £118  8G&t    I 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  :  As  the  House  is 
aware,  one  of  the  Bules  of  the  House  is 
this — that  the  introduction  of  the  Queen's 
name  into  debate,  with  a  view  to  influ- 
ence the  decision  of  the  House,  would 
certainly  be  out  of  Order.  At  the  same 
time,  if  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  relates  to  matters  of  fact, 
and  is  not  made  to  influence  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  thatj  with  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  he  may  not  introduce  Her  Ma- 
jesty's name  into  that  statement. 

Mr.  DISBAELI  :  There  is  hardly  a 
question  before  the  House,  and  the 
statement  I  have  to  make  is  not  to  in- 
fluence opinion.  It  is  merely  this  state- 
ment  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty — that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for 
the  statement  that  was  made  that  pro- 
posals, such  as  were  described  in  the 
Betford  speech,  were  ever  made  to  any 
Minister  at  any  time.  Sir,  the  whole 
thing  is  utterly  unfounded — merely  that 
sort  o{  oedumnious  gossip  which,  unfor- 
tunately, I  suppose,  must  always  pre- 
vail, but  which  one  certainly  did  not 
suppose  would  come  from  the  mouth 
of  a  Privy  CotmciUor,  and  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  late  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Mb.  £.  J.  BEED  said,  that  in  the 
thefi  state  of  the  front  Bench  below 
him,  he  \rould  venture  to  make  one  or 


two  observations.  He  had  listened  with 
very  great  regret  to  this  debate  ;  but  he 
had  listened  to  no  part  of  it  with  any- 
thing like  the  pain  with  which  he  heard 
the  last  words  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Not  sharing  the  advanced  tendencies  of 
the  Party  opposite,  he  recoiled  from  the 
exhibition  they  had  just  witnessed.  He 
had  heard  with  the  utmost  regret  the 
name  of  Her  Majesty  introduced  into 
that  House  in  the  course  of  one  of  that 
class  of  debates  to  which  he  believed  the 
menVith  the  highest  tone  of  mind  lis- 
tened to  with  the  greatest  possible  pain 
— he  meant  a  debate  based  on  a  per- 
sonal attack  on  a  distinguished  Member 
of  that  House.  He  did  not  justify  the 
language  used  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Lowe)  at  Betford.  Impu- 
tations ought  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
thrown  upon  the  character  or  motives  of 
a  Minister  of  the  Grown,  and  least  of  all 
upon  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  the 
first  man  in  the  land.  He  desired  to 
point  out  that  there  were  one  or  two 
radical  errors  in  the  speeches  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  London- 
derry (Mr.  C.  Lewis)  and  of  th»  First 
Minister.  It  seemed  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  altogether  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman,  as  reported,  distinctly  dis- 
claimed having  violated,  because  he  had 
not  received  any  confidence  whatever  on 
this  question.  That  being  so,  it  at  once 
lowered  the  level  of  his  speech  and 
statement  &om  the  chuacter  which  the 
Prime  Minister's  observations  had  rather 
tended  to  give  it.  It  reduced  it  from 
the  level  of  a  speech  of  an  ex-Minister 
to  the  level  of  ordinary  conversation  or 
gossip.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
claimed  no  authority  for  his  statement. 
\Crit*  of  "Conviction."]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  no  doubt,  said  he  spoke 
from  conviction;  but  he  said  that  his 
conviction  was  based  on  no  authorita- 
tive communication.  Now,  what  had 
the  Prime  Minister  done?  He  had 
stated  that  the  subject  of  the  Queen's 
titie  in  reference  to  India  had  been 
elaborately  discussed  between  the  late 
Lord  Derby  and  himself.  The  subject 
had  therefore  been  discussed  by  one 
Prime  Minister  at  any  rate,  and  with  a 
future  Prime  Minister,  and  could  they 
not  imagine  such  a  matter  getting  about 
and  readily  taking  a  mistaken  form  ? 
The  Motion  was  based  upon  the  erro- 
neous assumption  that  such  an  important 
matter  would  be  decided  by  a  Prime 
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Minister  on  bis  own  authority.  Sorely 
that  was  a  radical  error.  It  would,  be- 
yond doubt,  be  brought  before  the 
Cabinet  and  discussed  there,  and  might 
not  confidential  communications  of  that 
nature  get  further  in  the  course  of  years  ? 
He  could  only,  in  conclusion,  express 
his  regret  that  this  personal  matter  had 
been  brought  forward.  It  was  one 
which  did  not  tend  to  raise  the  chturacter 
or  promote  the  business  of  the  House. 

Me.  CHAELE8  LEWIS  congratu- 
lated the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  the 
support  he  had  received  from  his  own 
side  of  the  House.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  supposed  that  he  (Mr.  Lewie) 
was  disappointed  or  surprised  by  the 
course  he  had  taken,  he  was  entirely 
mistaken.  He  had  never  believed  for 
a  moment  that  the  Motion,  or  any  num- 
ber of  Motions,  or  his  speech,  or  any 
number  of  speecjies,  woula  have  induced 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  explain  the 
statement  he  made  at  Betford.  He, 
therefore,  did  not  suppose  that  his  Mo- 
tion would  have  had  the  effect  of  re- 
moving from  the  public  mind  the  im- 
pression which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
there  intended  to  convey,  or  which,  at 
all  events,  had  been  conveyed.  He  was 
quite  satisfied  with  the  discussion  that 
had  taken  place,  since  it  had  proved 
'  most  conclusively  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not,  or  would  not,  ex- 
plain or  deny  the  speech  he  had  made ; 
and  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  the  statement  which  had  been  at- 
tributed to  him.  It  had  further  proved 
most  conclusively  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  a  word  to  offer  in 
his  defence  for  the  grave  speech  he 
made,  and  which  induced  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich (Mr.  Gladstone),  his  chief,  to  write 
a  letter  to  a  Sunday  newspaper  which 
circulated  throughout  the  country,  deny- 
ing, upon  his  own  authority,  the  im- 
putation which  had  been  so  made.  He 
begged  leave  to  withdraw  the  Motion, 
bemg  satisfied  that  they  had  ground  to 
powder  all  the  suggestions  which  had 
been  made  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
House,  and  throughout  the  country,  in 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Conservative  Party  on  the 
Eoyal  Titles  Bill.    ["  Divide."] 

Question  put. 

The  House  dividtd: — Ayes  01 ;  Noes 
87 :  Majority  54. 

iff.  E.  J.  Seed 


TENANT  RIGHT  AT  THE  EXPIKATION 

OF  LEASES  (lEELAND)  BILL. 

{Mtr.  MtOhoOand,  Lord  Arthur  Sdtein  Hill- 

Trtvtr,  TheMttrqueuofEamitton,  CtgOatH  Otrrf, 

Mr.  Chaine.) 

[BUil.  84.]      SECOOT)  READnfG. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Ms.  MULHOLLAND,  in  rising  to 
move  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  said :  I  will  detain  the  House  but 
a  short  time  in  giving  an  explanation  of 
its  purport.  No  one  can  be  more  sen- 
sible than  I  am  of  the  infinite  injury 
inflicted  upon  Ireland  by  the  perpetual 
agitation  of  the  question  of  land  tenure, 
and  I  will  say  at  the  outset  that  this  is 
not  an  attempt  to  re-open  the  Irish  land 
question.  I  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  settlement  of  that 
question  so  recently  concluded,  and 
which  I  hope  may  be  considered  final. 
I  trust  that  in  this  respect  the  assurance 
given  l^  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  then 
Prime  Minister,  may  be  verified,  when, 
in  introducing  the  Irish  Land  Act  in 
1870,  he  declared  "that  it  was  his  in- 
tention by  that  Act  to  close  and  seal  up 
for  ever  that  great  question."  Neither 
will  I  discuss  in  any  way  the  principles 
upon  which  that  Act  was  founded,  nor 
the  amount  of  success  it  has  achieved. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  has  been 
accepted  loyally  even  by  those  who 
questioned  the  wisdom  or  expediency  of 
so  great  an  interference  with  the  rights 
of  free  contract,  and  that  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House,  originating  as  it  has 
done  with  the  landlords  of  Ulster,  is  a 
proof,  if  one  is  needed,  that  they  desire 
the  Land  Act  should  be  fairly  carried 
out — carried  out  not  merely  in  the  letter, 
but  in  the  spirit.  If  there  has  been  a 
complaint  from  those  landlords,  it  has 
been  this,  that  the  section  of  this  Act 
relating  to  their  province  should  have 
been  so  vague  and  undefined,  l^t 
first  section  virtually  comprised  the  entire 
legislation  with  respect  to  Ulster  in  the 
sentence  "  The  usages  prevalent  in 
Ulster  known  as  the  Ulster  Tenant 
Bight  Custom  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
legal."  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
intention  in  making  this  section,  so 
meagre  and  unfi>uhioned,  the  result  was 
inevitable,  and  it  was  pointed  out  by 
some  Members  of  this  House  during  the 
debate  upon  the  Bill  that  some  would 
attach  one  meaning  to  these  words,  and 
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others  another  meaning,  and  that  the 
explanation  and  definition  from  which 
the  Legislature  shrank  -would  have  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  thus 
oruellj  forcing  both  landlords  and  ten- 
ants into  an  attitude  of  apparent,  though 
involuntary  antagonism.  The  right  hon. 
Oentleman  to  whom  I  hare  already  re- 
ferred in  introducing  the  Bill  and  ex- 
plaining the  first  section  alluded  as  a 
probable  source  of  the  Ulster  Custom  of 
tenant-right  to  "  the  happy  political  re- 
lations existing  in  that  province  between 
the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil." 
It  was  hard  upon  these  owners  and 
occupiers,  although,  perhaps,  not  dis- 
pleasing to  their  poUtical  opponents, 
that  a  custom  arising  out  of  such  happy 
relations  should  have  been  made  by  any 
imperfection  in  legislation  a  lever  to 
disturb  them.  The  difficulties  arising 
from  this  vagueness  of  the  first  section 
became  early  apparent,  and  on  such 
points  as  the  relation  between  that  sec- 
tion and  certain  subsequent  sections,  the 
definition  of  the  word  "  usage,"  the  ex- 
tent of  area,  and  the  lengu  of  use  re- 
quired to  develop  an  estate  rule  into  a 
"  usage,"  there  were  the  most  conflict- 
ing decisions,  resulting  in  a  general  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty.  The  subject  having 
been  brought  before  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  appointed  in  1872  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  Act.  That  Com- 
mittee reported — "  That  difficulties  had 
arisen  in  the  working  of  the  Act  on  cer- 
tain points,"  which  it  proceeded  to 
specify.  Some  of  these  points  have 
been  since  settled  by  judicial  decisions, 
and  I  believe  that  their  settlement  has 
been  satisfactory,  at  least  to  the  reason- 
able and  moderate  men,  who  form  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community.  The  first 
and  most  important,  however,  of  the 
"difficulties"  alluded  to  in  that  Be- 
port,  continues  to  excite  the  public 
mind  in  Ulster,  and  has  given  rise  to 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
most  respectable  and  upright  of  the 
tenantry  of  that  province,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  has  been  made  the  pretext 
for  agitation  by  those  who,  I  fear,  de- 
sire nothing  so  little  as  that  that  tenantry 
should  be  satisfied  and  contented.  The 
difficulty  to  which  I  refer  is  stated  by 
the  Select  Committee  to  be — "  whether 
at  the  expiration  of  a  lease  the  Ulster 
Custom  is  to  prevail  over  the  covenant 
of  surrender  m  the  lease."    With  re- 


spect to  this  point,  there  are  still 
doubts,  or,  where  there  are  not  doubts, 
there  is  dissatisfaction.  After  a  num- 
ber of  conflicting  decisions  it  may  now 
be  taken  to  be  almost  settled  as  a  ques- 
tion of  law  "  that  if  the  tenant  can  prove 
that  it  has  been  a  special  usage  on  the 
estate  to  allow  the  benefits  of  the  Tenant- 
right  Custom  on  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  such  usage  will  override  the  cove- 
nant of  surrender ; "  in  other  words,  "  it 
is  the  legal  presumption  that  the  cove- 
nant of  surrender  does  prevail  over  the 
Tenant-right  Custom  until  the  tenant 
shall  prove  a  special  usage  to  the  con- 
trary, not  a  usage  in  the  ordinary  cases 
of  yearly  holdings,  but  a  usage  in  the 
special  case  of  expired  leases."  This  is 
probably  a  fair  construction  of  the  Act, 
but  it  leads  in  practice  to  anomalies  and 
injustice ;  for  it  is  in  most  cases  impos- 
sible for  a  tenant  to  prove  such  a  usage, 
where,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  an 
occasion  for  the  assertion  or  exercise  of 
that  usage  has  most  probably  never  oc- 
curred ;  and  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  liat,  where  the  Ulster  Cus- 
tom existed,  it  did  generally  attach  with 
equal  and  undiscriminating  force  to 
leaseholding  as  to  yearly  tenancies.  I 
will  not  now  attempt  to  detain  the  House 
by  any  detailed  proofs  of  this  proposi- 
tion ;  sufficient  proofs  will  be  found  in 
the  evidence  before  the  Devon  Commis- 
sioners of  1844,  given  by  witnesses  from 
every  county  in  Ulster,  and  which  was 
truly  expressed  by  Mr.  John  Vauddens 
Stewart,  one  of  the  witnesses  who,  speak- 
ing of  his  part  of  the  County  Donegal, 
said,  "  lease  or  no  lease  makes  no  differ- 
ence. The  tenant-right  is  considered  the 
teniure."  In  fact,  the  growth  and  exist- 
ence of  the  Ulster  usage  were  coincident 
with  the  general  prevalence  of  leases  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and 
the  leases  themselves  were  seldom  con- 
tracts in  the  ordinary  sense ;  they  were 
not  entered  into  with  reference  to,  or 
after  consideration  of,  their  covenants, 
which,  indeed,  were  seldom,  if  ever, 
used  by  either  landlord  or  tenant.  Not 
only  have  we  on  the  subject  historical 
and  traditional  proofs,  we  have  the  cus- 
tom as  it  exists  at  this  day  on  the  great 
and  leading  estates  in  the  province.  On 
these  it  is  not  usual  to  put  a  tenant  at 
the  expiration  of  an  ordinary  agricul- 
tural lease  on  any  different  footing  from 
his  neighbours  holding  from  year  to 
year.    It  would  be  invidious  to  select 
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any  speoial  mstaiiceB  for  mention,  where 
this  usage  is  bo  general ;  but  I  maj  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  names 
on  the  back  of  this  Bill  as  a  proof  that 
the  custom  is  as  I  describe  on  the  estates 
of  the  Duke  of  Abercom,  the  Marquess 
of  Downshire,  Lord  Edwin  Hill- Trevor, 
and  Lord  Belmore,  but,  for  the  necessity 
of  limiting  the  number  of  names  on  the 
Bill,  the  same  guarantee  might  haye 
been    afiEbrded  as  to  the  other    Ulster 
landlords  in  this  House.     But  general 
though  it  may  be,  if  the  onus  is  thrown 
upon  a  tenant  of  proving  such  a  usage 
as  the  existence  of  tenant-right  at  the 
expiration  of  a  lease,  I  ask  the  House  to 
consider  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  What 
did  exist  may  be  described  as  haying 
been  a  dormant  usage,  for  unless  a  pre- 
vious tenant  on  the  estate  had  desired  to 
give  up  his  tenancy  at  the  precise  mo- 
ment when  his  lease  expired,  and  had 
claimed  and  been  allowed  the  privilege 
of  selling  his  interest  before  he  had  con- 
tracted a  new  tenancy,  there  had  been 
no  Act  capable  of  being  cited  as  a  proof 
of   the  particular  point    at    issue — To 
adduce  proofs  of  a  sale  by  a  tenant  on 
the  estate  before  the  expiration  of  his 
lease  is  not  sufficient,  because  that  sale 
may  be  considered  to  have  been  a  sale 
of  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  lease. 
To  adduce  proo£s  of  a  sale  a  year  or  two 
after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  is  not 
sufficient,  because  a  new  tenancy  having 
been  thus  created  it  may  be  said  that 
the  sale  was  the  sale  of  the  new  tenure. 
It    is    not  disputed    that  it   has  been 
the    custom  to  allow   tenants   at  the 
expiration  of  their  leases  to  continue 
in  their  holdings  at  a  reduced  rent,  and 
after    having  entered  upon    such    new 
tenancy  to  sulow  them  the  benefit  of 
the  tenant-right'  usages   of  the  estate. 
But  even  as  the  law  now  stands,  imder 
the  Act  of  1870,  the  same  rights  would 
be  acquired  under  similar  circumstances. 
The  question  is  not  whether  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  a  leaseholding  tenant 
may  acquire  a  right  to  the  benefits  of  the 
usage,  but  whether  at  the  expiration  of 
his  lease  he  may  be  deprived  of  them. 
As  the  Act  of  1670  is  now  construed,  it 
is  no  doubt  possible  that  he  may  be  so 
deprived  of  them,  unless  he  can  prove 
what,  as  I  have  said,  is  almost  incapable 
of  proof.     Before  the  Act  of  1870  there 
would  have  been  little  risk  of  any  inter- 
ference with  the  usages ;  but  since  the 
elasticity  of  the  custom  has  been  re- 
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placed  b^  the  hard<and-fast  line  of  law, 
nothing  outside  or  beyond  that  law  can 
be  reasonably  expected,  much  less  can 
it  be  oonsideriBd  secure.  The  leasehold- 
ing tenant,  therefore,  now  finds  himself 
in  a  worse  position  than  he  was  in 
before  the  Land  Act — a  state  of  things 
most  assuredly  not  contemplated,  nor 
desirable  to  be  continued.  The  pres«it 
Bill  is  intended  to  remove  that  defect, 
and  in  doing  so  it  keeps  rigidly  within 
the  lines  of  the  original  Act,  and  opens 
no  new  g^tmd  whatever.  It  is  brought 
forward  to  carry  out  the  intention  and 
design  of  that  Act  in  this  one  important 
particular,  where  in  practice  it  has 
.  proved  defective,  and  to  include  among 
the  usages  it  legalized  this  one  usage 
now  practically  excluded,  but  not  less 
general,  nor  less  valued  than  the  rest. 
The  question  to  be  decided  is  simply 
this — was  the  existence  of  tenant-right 
at  the  expiration  of  a  lease  on  estates 
otherwise  subject  to  the  custom  a  usage 
prevalent  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  or 
was  it  not  ?  If  it  were  so,  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Act  of  1870  to  give  it 
legal  force.  My  belief  is  that  it  was 
such  a  prevalent  usage.  I  have  given 
some  of  my  reasons,  I  hope  enough  to 
convince  the  House  ;  but,  if  necessaiy, 
it  will  be  easy  to  prove  this  with  more 
detail.  It  is  now,  therefore,  proposed 
to  enact  by  this  present  Bill  that,  if  a 
tenant  whose  lease  may  have  expired, 
shall  prove  that  had  lus  building  been 
from  year  to  year,  he  would  have  been 
entitled  to  certain  tenant-right  usages, 
he  shall  be  so  entitled  to  them,  notwith- 
standing the  ordinary  covenants  in  his 
lease.  Proof  must,  of  course,  be  given 
as  under  the  original  Act  that  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
custom  had  he  been  a  yearly  tenant, 
otherwise  he  does  not  come  under  the 
1st  section  of  that  Act,  but  such  vrooi 
is  not  required  for  the  particular  hold- 
ing, but  only  as  to  the  estate  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  This  is  the  entire 
enacting  portion  of  the  Bill.  What 
follows  are  certain  provisions  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  exceptional  cases, 
and  they  are  borrowed  in  form  and  sub- 
stance from  the  otket  sections  of  tike 
original  Act,  where  with  reference  to 
leases  they  deal  with  analogous  excep- 
tions. The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  (Mr.  Butt)  a  few  days 
ago  took  an  opportunity  when  doing 
me  the  honour  of  meeting  »  speech 
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of  mine  in  this  House  upon  another 
subject  to  say  that  I  had  not  sucoeeded 
with  respect  to  this  Bill  in  winning  the 
approval  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  TTIster, 
'whose  protests  against  it  he  said  covered 
the  Table.    WeU,  no  doubt,  hon.  Mem- 
bers have  received  these    circulars  to 
which  he  referred — I  have  received  them 
myself — but  they  all  bear  the  impress 
of  common  origin,  and  we  are  aware  in 
this  House  how  documents  of  that  kind 
can  be  multiplied  indefinitely  to  order 
where  there   is  an  active  central  com- 
mittee, and  a  sufficient  organization.    I 
do  not  deny  that  a  moderate  and  reason- 
able proposal,  such  as  I  now  make,  ap- 
pears to  some  disadvantage  beside  the 
sensational  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member.     A  proposal  to  give  tenant- 
right  at  the  expiration  of  a  lease  cannot 
be  expected  to  compete  in  attention  with 
a  proposal  to  transfer  the  ownership  to 
the  occupier ;  but  I  think  the  reception 
which  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  has  met  with  not  only  in  this 
House,  but  over  the  entire  Kingdom,  wiU 
tend  to  open  the  eyes  of  any  that  were 
credulous  enough  to  believe  in  its  possible 
success,  and  that  even  they  wUl  not  drop 
the  substantial  benefit  now  offered  to 
them  that  they  may  grasp  at  a  shadow. 
No  doubt,  most  energetic  and  persever'^ 
ing  attempts  have  been  made  to  excite 
distrust  of  this  Bill  Among  the  tenant- 
farmers,  and  the  most  unfounded  state- 
ments  have    been    made  with    respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  Provisoes  refer- 
ring to  exceptional  cases,  their  scope 
and  meaning.    I  will  not  now  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House  by  referring  to 
these  at  any  length.   I  imagine  that  this 
can  be  better  done  in  Committee.     I 
will  only  say  that  the  exceptional  cases 
provided    for    are  simply  in  the   first 
place  : — 1  st.  Those  cases  where  the  land- 
lord shall  prove  a  usage  to  the  contrary 
so  as  to  negative  the  presumption  that 
leases  do  not  affect  the  custom.    In  an 
Act  whose  whole  foundation  is  "usage" 
it  would  not  surely  be  possible  to  in- 
capacitate a  landlord  from  offering  proof 
as  to   the  existence  or   nature  of  that 
usage..    The  complaint  now  is  that  the 
tenant  has  to  adduce  the  proof,  and  that 
this  is  impossible.    Well,  we  shift  this 
onus  upon  the  landlord,  and,  if  there 
be  a  difficulty,  it  will  still  remain,  but 
will  remain  for  the'  landlord.    To  this 
surely  no  reasonable  tenant  can  object. 
2nd,  The  2nd  Proviso  refers  to  cases 


where  the  lease  may  have  contained  an 
express  ag^reement  to  forego  the  custom. 
8ome  of  the  arguments  I  have  used  as 
to  the  general  nature  of  the  ordinary 
Ulster  ag^oultural  lease,  apply  to  such 
exceptional  cases  of  express  contract, 
and  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  provide 
for  them  as  exceptions.  I  may  also  state 
that  there  is  a  similar  provision  in  the 
original  Act,  where  in  the  4th  section 
it  deals  with  claims  for  improvements  at 
the  expiration  of  leases.    3rd.  The  third 
and  last  provision  is,  that,  in  awarding 
compensation,  regard  shall  be  had  as  to 
the  length  of  the  lease  and  the  rent  at 
which  it  has  been  held.    This  was  in- 
tended to    apply  to  cases  where    long 
leases    had  been    given,   sometimes  of 
considerable  tracts,  at  low,  often  at  mere 
chief  rents ;  it  was  not  intended  to  apply 
to  ordinary  agricultural  leases,   but  I 
shall  propose  in  Committee  that  it  shall 
be  narrowed  so  as  to  express  this  mean* 
ing  more  clearly.    It  is  the  intention 
that  the  BiU  shall  fairly  and  fully  carry 
out  its  avowed  object,  and  shall  afford 
the  relief  which  the  leaseholding  tenants 
of  Ulster  have  claimed.    If  it  receives, 
as  I  hope  it  will  receive,  the  assent  of 
the  House,  it  will  give  a  feeling  of  secu- 
rity in  the  enjoyment  of  a  cherished 
custom  to  an  important  and  deserving 
section  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ulster, 
who  now  find  themselves  in  an  excep- 
tional and  uncertain  position,   and    it 
will,  I  trust,  in  so  doing,  dififose  that 
contentment   and  satisfaction  which  it 
was  hoped  the  Land  Act  would  produce, 
but  which  in  Ulster  has  not  been  at- 
tained, owing  mainly  to  the  fault  which 
it  is  now  desired  to  remedy.    In  what 
I  have  said  I  have  directed  myself  to 
convince  and  conciliate  those  who  might 
naturally  hare  been  expected  to  view 
with  suspicion   a  proposal  to  interfere 
with  the  covenant  of  a  lease.    But  it  is 
not  from  such  a  quarter  or  on  such 
grounds  that  opposition  is  threatened  to 
the  Bill,  and,  from  the  unexpected  source 
from  which  it  comes,  hon.  Members  will 
not  fail  to  see  the  true  character  of  that 
opposition.    What  are  the  facts  of  the 
case  ?    There  are,  it  is  said,  over  30,000 
leaseholding    tenants  in  Ulstei;,  as  to 
whom  at  the  expiration  of  their  leases, 
as  the-  law  now  stands,  it  wiU  be  legal 
presumption  that  the  covenant  of  sur- 
render has  deprived  them  of  the  benefit 
of  the  tenant  right  usages,  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  entitled.    A 
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great  and  widely  spread  dissatisfaction 
Las  ensued,  and  a  Bill  is  brought  for- 
ward to  afford  redress.  To  remove  that 
legal  presumption,  and  to  declare  that 
unless  the  contrary  shall  be  proved,  a 
lease  shall  not  be  taken  to  nave  de- 
prived a  tenant  of  the  benefits  of  the 
custom.  And  who  is  it  that  oomes  for- 
ward to  oppose  that  Bill?  An  hon. 
Member  who  professes  speciaUy  to  re- 
present the  interests  of  the  tenant- 
farmers.  I  believe  that  in  taking  such 
a  course  the  hon.  Member  has  made  a 
great  mistake,  although,  no  doubt,  the 
temptations  to  it  were  obvious.  The  re- 
moval of  a  gprievance,  especially  if  by 
the  hands  of  others,  might  not  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  hon.  Member,  nor  the 
active  and  clever  Committee  who  under- 
take to  organize  agitations  among  the 
tenant-farmers  of  IJlster.  This  fear  was 
natural  that,  if  this  Bill  should  become 
law,  their  craft  would  be  in  danger.  But 
if  the  hon.  Member  should  succeed  in  ob- 
structing the  passing  of  this  BUI  during 
the  present  Session,  I  doubt  whether  it 
will  excite  the  gratitude  of  those  lease- 
holding  tenants  whose  leases  may  expire 
during  the  next  12  months,  that  when 
their  interests  were  in  the  balance,  per- 
sonal and  party  oonsiderationB  should 
have  been  allowed  to  outweigh  them. 
The  hon.  Member  has  himself  brought 
forward  another  Bill  on  the  land  ques- 
tion, a  BiU  which,  as  it  seeks  to  intro- 
duce novel  principles  into  legislation, 
and  to  create  usages  by  statute,  is  not 
likely  to  receive  the  sanction  of  this 
House,  an  opinion  probably  shared  by 
the  hon.  Member  himself,  as  I  notice 
that,  when  at  the  opening  of  the  Session, 
he  had  to  select  a  day  for  the  second 
reading,  he  selected  the  Slst  of  June ! 
The  present  Bill,  if  more  modest  in  its 
character,  has  at  least  this  merit — it  is 
one  that  it  is  hoped  and  expected  by  its 
promoters  may  become  law,  and  it  is  one 


that  is  intended  not  to  foment  discontent 
and  agitation,  but  to  allay  them.  I 
beg  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
BiU. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (ifr.  MulhoUand.) 

Mb.  CEAWFOED,  in  rising  to  move, 
as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months,  said, 
it  was  a  matter  of  consideration  with 
him  whether  he  should  oppose  the  mea- 
sure or  not.  That  was  to  say,  whether 
he  thought  it  could  be  amended  in  Com- 
mittee. But  on  consideration  he  found 
that  it  could  not  be  amended  so  as  to 
make  it  a  satisfactory  measure,  and 
therefore  he  had  no  other  course  open  to 
him  but  to  oppose  it.  In  reference  to  the 
BUI,  he  took  exception  to  what  was  called 
tonant  right  at  me  expiration  of  leases 
on  the  back  of  the  Bill.  Tenant  right 
did  not  commence  at  the  expiration  of 
a  lease.  He  also  took  exception  to  the 
first  part  of  the  clause  in  the  Bill  where 
leasehold  tonant  right  was  made  at  all 
dependent  upon  year  to  year  tenancies, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  that  was  not  a 
matter  which  was  involved  in  this  ques- 
tion. Tenant  right  had  existed  co-exist- 
ent with  leases  for  a  lai^  number  of 
years.  He  alluded  to  a  meeting  which 
had  been  held  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
by  the  Conservative  landowners,  at 
which  a  resolution  was  passed  pledg- 
ing the  meeting  to  use  their  beet  endea- 
vours to  allow  tenant  right  at  the  end  of 


Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

Hotue  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Eleven  o'dook. 
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Speeohea  on  thoae  Subjects  were  delivered  in  the  speaker's  private  or  official  character,  as  the 

ease  may  be. 

Some  aubjecta  of  debate  have  been  classified  under  the  following  "  General  Headings ;  "— 
Abut  —  Navt  —  Iirou  —  Iulahd  —  Sootliiid  —  Pabluiixiit  —  Poor  Law — Post  Omoi — 
MiTBOPOus— Chqbob  op  ERetiAas  — EnDOAnoR  —  Cbimikal  Law  —  Law  akd  Justiob  — 
Tazatioh,  under  Wats  am  Mbams. 


ABERDABE,  Lord 
Sulphurous  Aoid,  Ao.  Address  for  a  Royal 
Commission,  606,  609 

Adam,  Bight  Hon.  W.  P.,    Clackman- 
nan, Sfc. 
Metropolis— Hyde  Park— The  Serpentine,  969 ; 
Res.  1348 

AosxBLKT,    Sight    Hon.    Sir    C.    B. 

(President  of  the  Board  of  Trade), 

Staffordthire,  N. 

Copyright  Commission,  64 

Merebant  Shipping,  Comm.  fi83,  630,  S48; 

a.  8,  Ml,  638,  639,  643,  681,  686,  887.  899, 

901, 907  ;  d.  4,  909,  910.  911 ;  «l.  6,  1149  : 

1IS6,  llfi7. 1158, 1169;  «I.  6,  1160,  1367; 

VOL,  CCXXVin.   [tHIEO  8BEIB8.]  [eMrf. 


Adsbblbt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  B. — emt. 

d.  9,  1368  :  a.  10,  1370 ;  Amendt.  1871  ; 
d.  11,  ti. ;  d.  12,  Amendt.  1373;  d.  13, 
1378,  1874;  d.  14,  ib.,  137fi,  Ifi82,  lfi86, 
lfi86,  1S87.  1690 :  ct.  16,  1A93,  1697,  1699, 
1601,  1613,  1614,  1616,  1616,  1617,  1618  ; 
cl  16,  1788,  1800,  1802  ;  d.  17,  1804  ;  d.  18, 
1806,  1806,  1807;  d.  19,  1880,  1881,  1882  ; 
d.  31,  1884  :  d.  33,  ih.  ;  «;.34,  1886,  1913, 
1914;  d.  26,  Amendt.  ti. ;  d.  37,  1916, 
1916,  1917:  d.  38,  1918,  1919;  d.  32, 
Amendt.  1920  ;  Postponed  d.  16,  ib. ;  add. 
d.  1930, 1931 :  Amendt.  1937,  1938,  1940. 
1948 
Merchant  Shipping — Stowage,  1478 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts — Unseaworthy  Ships, 

473 
Oyster  Fishery— Herne  Bay,  266 

8U  n  \ 
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Admiralty  Jnriadiction  dreland)  Bill 

(Mr.  SoUeitor  Oeneral  far  Inland,  Sir  itUhael 
Biekt-Beaeh) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  I"*  April  6  [BUI  121] 

Read  2°,  after  short  debate  April  28,  1885 

Abyooate,  The  Lord  (Bight  Hon.  E. 
S.  Gobbon),  Glatgow,  Sfc.  Unworn- 
tit* 
Church  Rates  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  10 
Merchant  Shipping,   Gomm.  d.  80,  Ameadt. 

1910, 1920 
Poor  Inspector!  (Scotland) — Soperannnation, 

1180 
Poor  Law  (Scotland),  Leave,  I5S4 
Roads  and  Bridges  (Scotland),  Lcare,  014 

Afriea 

Tht  Oold  Coast— Whydah,  The  Outrage  at. 
Question,  Observations,  Lord  Cottesloe  ;  R»- 
ply.  The  Earl  of  Gamarron  Itar  24,  6S5 

We$t  Coail — Cettion  of  th*  Gambia,  Question, 
ObserTations,  Lord  Cottesloe;  Reply,  The 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  Mar  20,  284  ;  Qaestion, 
Mr.  Edward  Jenkins ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Low- 
tber,  372 

Afriea — Biv»r  Gambia 
Moved,  "That  it  is  expedient  that  the  British 
possessions  on  the  Gambia  be  placed  on  a 
latis&oloiy  footing,' and  that,  in  the  interests 
of  commerce,  eommunication  be  opened  up 
by  that  river  with  the  interior  of  Africa " 
{Mr.  Alderman  M-ArOuw)  May  2,  1998; 
after  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Agricultural  Holdings  {England)  Act 
Qreenwich  Hospital    Estates,    Question,    Mr. 

Beaumont ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Mar  16,  65 
Stamps,   Question,  Sir  John  Kennaway  ;   An- 
swer, The    Chancellor   of  the   Exchequer 
Mar  16, 63 

Agricnltnral  Holdings  (Scotiand)  Bill 

[H.L.J    {The  Lard  President) 
I.  Presented ;  read  1*,  after  short  debate  Mar  28, 
691  (No.  44) 

Read  2*,  after  short  debate  April  7, 1879 

AiBLiB,  Earl  of 

Burgesses  (Scotland),  2R.  466 
Oourt  of  Session  (Scotland),  Returns,  162S 
University   of  Oxford,  348;    Comm.    cl,   16, 
Amendt.  934  ;  Amendt.  1304,  1307 

Alezaitdxb,  Colonel  0.,  Ayrthirt,  8. 
Mutiny,  Comm.  el.  106.  912 
Post    Offloe— Posul    Telegraph   Department, 

Res.  198 
Pablioans  Oertifioates  (Scotland),  Comm.  el.  6, 

Amendt.  1810,  1811,  1813 

Aliens'  Order  in  CottneU,  1878 — Gibraltar 
Question,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power ;  Answer,  Mr. 
},  f^wther  April  28, 1831 


All  SaJnti,  Xm%  BiU  [hx.] 

( 7%«  Lord  ArehUthop  of  York) 
I.  Prasented ;  read  !*•  J%  2  (No.  70) 

AiTOEsaoN,  Mr.  G.,  Glasgow 

Banks  of  Issue— Tbe  Committee,  352 

Chnroh  Rates  Abolition  (Sootland),  2R.  IS 

Consolidated  Fnnd,  8R.  565 

House  Oecnpieri  Ditqoalifloation  Removsl, 
2R.  653 

Inland  Revenue — Excise— Blending  of  Iriik 
Whiskey,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee, 
Amendt.  1196 

Navy—"  Mistletoe,"  The,  Oollision— Report  «f 
Court  of  Inquiry,  1410 ;— Coroner's  Jsiy, 
1761 

Navy— "Alberta "and  "Mistletoe"  CoIMm. 
Res.  1486 

Parliament— Private  Bill  Conunittees— Re- 
ferees— Instruction,  Res.  618 

Parliament— Public  Business— Easter  Reeesib 
1160 

Peru— Steamship  "  Talisman,"  Crew  of  the, 
Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  437 

Post  OOoo— Glasgow  Post  Office,  1882 
Postal  Telegraph  Wires,  1679 

Queen's  Visit  to  Germany,  700,  701,  882, 88J 

Royal  Titles,  Comm.  186;  3R.  483;  Procla- 
mation, 1764,  1766 

Ways  and  Mean*— Financial  Statement,  1141 

AirsTHUTHES,  Sir  B.,  Fifsthire 

Church  Rates  Abolition  (Scotland),  8R.  36 
Inland    Revenue— Excise — Bleodinf  of  Inih 

Whiskey,  Motion  for  a  Select  Commiitss, 

1206 
Poor  In^eotort  (Scotland) — Sopenumnatioii, 

1180 
Public  Schools  Act,  1868,  Res.  1441 
Slave  Trade  ( East  Africa),  Res.  1319 
Women's  Disabilities  Removal,  3R.  1734 

Anstetitheb,  Six  W.  C,  Zaitarithirt,  8. 
Burghs  and  Populous  Places  (SootUad)  Gss 
Supply,  2R.  3 

Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bill 

«.  Bead  1°  •  {]^.  Attorney  Oeneral)  Mar  21 

[BiU  111] 

Abotll,  Duke  of 

Agricultural  Holdings  (ScotlandX  ^^  *^'' 

2R.  1879 
Cbureh  of  Scotland  (Eleotioo  of  Ministeis), 

Motion  for  Returns,  1886 
Council  of   India— Indian  Tariff,   923,  814, 

1370 
Council  of  India  (Professional  Appointmsnts), 

3R.  167,1(9;  Comm.  846 

Abut 

MnoBUunoos  QtrBsnon 
Army  and  Auaciliary  Forces — iZ«(iinu,  Qms- 
tion,  Mr.  J.  Holms  :  Answer,  Mr.  Gattaorns 
Hardy  April  27, 1760 

Army  Medieal  DepmlmeiU 
Medical  Officers,  Question,  Mr.  Dnsbar ;  A» 
swer,  Mr.  Qaihome  Bardy  Ukt  98, 476 
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Abut— Wirt. 

MeHeal  Sehool,  QnettioD,  Mr.  O'Letry;  An- 
iwer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardj  Mar  80,  883 

VetarlntnySurptoni,  ^ntHiom,  Mr.  Staopoole ; 
Antvert,  Mr.  Oatbome  Hardy  Mar  37,  610 ; 
Apra  98,  1830 

Cauaby,  Sapenmimtrary  Majon  rf,  Quaation, 
Mr.  Tennant ;  Anawer,  Mr.  Oathome  Hardj 
Mar  le.  U 

Commiiiariatand  Trtaupcrt  Cffietri,  Qoastion, 
Sir  Henry  HaTelook ;  Answer,  Mr.  Oathome 
Bardj  Mar  16,  66 

DepU  BattaHoni,  LieulmaiU  Cobndi  of,  Qoet- 
tion.  Colonel  EJngwote ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ga- 
thorne Hardy  April  38. 1836 

Forag*  AUowanee,  Question,  Ck>lonel  King*- 
oote  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  April  38, 
183S 

Orvcery  Rationi,  Itme  of,  Question,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Gordon  ;  Answer,  Lord  Enstaoe  Geoil 
Mar  37,  636 

Qvardi,  The—Speeial  AtUneaneet,  Qoestion, 
Mr.  A.  Moors ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  Mar  81,  9ti»  i—Stoek-Pwu  Ftmd 
Alhwanct,  Qnsstion,  Mr.  A.  Moore ;  Answer, 
Lord  Enstaoe  Ceoil  AprU  26, 1636 ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  A.  Moore;  Answer,  Mr.  Oathome 
Hardy  April  37,  1763 

ItauiorMnation  at  Alderthot — St.  Pairielft 
Day,  Question,  Mr.  Callan ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy  Mar  33,  470 

EiMtibridge  Barraek*  —  "  Preservation  of 
Peace"  in  London,  Question,  Mr.  Herbert ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Gatbome  Hardy  Mar  16, 64 

MtibiUtatim  of  Army  Corpt,  Queetion,  Mr. 
Price  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  Mar  16, 
69  -.—  The  Vobmteers,  Question,  Mr.  Hay  tor ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  Mar  81, 968 

The  NatitmalR^Astoeiation—Martim-Benry 
Rifle*,  Question,  General  Shuts ;  Answer, 
Lord  EustAoe  Geoil  Mar  34,  S61 

The  Royal  Artillery  —  Lieutenant  CoUmeli, 
Question,  Captain  Nolan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ga- 
thorne Hardy  April  3,  1098 

War  Department  Contractt,  Question,  Mr. 
Sullivan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
J£ir  37, 619 

Wo<Uwieh  —  Central  Arienal,  Observations, 
Major  Beaumont  ;  Reply,  Lord  Eustace 
Cecil ;  short  debate  thereon  AprU  7,  1453 

Auxiliary  Forte* 
hith   MUitia   Regiment*,   Question,   Captain 

Nolan  ;  Answer,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  Apnl  3fi, 

1637 
Militia  Adjutant*,  Question,  Mr.  O'Shaugb- 

nessy ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gatborae  Hardy  Apru2T, 

1750 
The  Londonderry  M&itia,  Question,  Hr.  Charles 

Lewis ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  AprillO, 

1484 
Yeomamry  Adjutant*,  Question,  Mr.  Ridley ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Gatbome  Hardy  May  1,  1908 

AsHsrsT,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Brighton 
Births  and  Deaths,  Begiitration  of— Medioal 
OwrtiAoatee,  71 

Abbxjsy,  Hon.  A.  Evelyn,  Pooh 

Bank  of  England— Loans  Act — Sues  Canal 
Shares,  370,  351 

[oont. 


AsBiXT,  Hon.  A,  Evelyn— nmf. 
County  Court  Holidays,  1473 
Meroantlle  Marine — Lighthouses,  460 
Merohant  Shipping,  Comm.  el.  9,  1368,  1369  ; 
a.  13,  1693  ;  Amendt.  1618,  1616  ;  add.  el. 
1090 
Parliament,  Acts  of— Report  of  Select  Com- 
mittee, Res.  671 
Peru— Steamship  "  Talisman,"  Crew  of  the. 
Motion  for  »  Select  Committee,  413 

AsBHETOK,  Mr.  B.,  Clithtrot 
Dinne  Worship  Facilities,  3R.  46 

AttoenetGieiieeai,  Tlie(Sir  J.Holkbk), 

Fretten 
County  Court  Holidays,  1478 
Criminal    Law  —  Quarter    Sessions  —  Juries' 

Summons,  1677 
Law  and   Justice — "  Eimberley  v.  Crossley " 

— Cosu,  964 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  el.  8,  896,  000; 

el.  4,  010,  911:  el.  5,  1167,  1169;   el.  9, 

1369 ;    d.   14,   1686,   1589 ;   el.  16,   1601  ; 

el.  10,  1881 ;  el.  21,  1884 ;  add,  el.  1031. 

1041,  1043 
Offences  against  the  Person,  Comm.  1628 
Parliament,  Acts  of— Report  of  Select  Com- 
mittee, Res.  578 
Parliamentary   Elections    Act,    1868 — Boston 

Election,  349,  360,  1480 
Pera^Steamship  "  Talisman,"  Crew  of  the, 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  414 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  cL  I,  300,  301,  8U6,  307, 

331,  1985 

Bauotjb,  Major-G«neral  Sir   Q.,   Kin- 
cardineshire 

Burghs  and  Populous   Places  (Scotland)  Gas 
Supply.  3R.  5 

Civil  Departments  (Employment  of  Soldiers), 
Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1993 

India — Bengal   Famine,  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee,  1859 

India  Tariff  Aet — Correspondence,  1627 

Navy — Royal  Marines,  1523 

Navy  Estimates — Admiralty  Office,  1550 

Publio  Schools  Aol,  1868,  Res.  1447 

Supply — Army  Purchase  Commission,  1870 
War  Office  on  account  of  India,  841 

Bank  of  England — The  Loans  Act — The 
Suez  Canal  Shares 
Question,  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  20, 
360 ;  Question,  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  ;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  21, 
351 

Banh  of  Issue  —  Re-appointmmt  of  the 
Committee 
Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Mar  21,  362 

Barhadoes 
Flogging  in.  Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  J.  Lowther  AprQ  6, 1323 
Reported  Dittwrbancet,  Questions,  Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke,  Mr.  Thornhill ;  Answers,  Mr.  J. 
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Lowther  April  25,  1637;  (taMtion,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster ;  Answer,  Mr.  Diiraeli 
April  27,  1763;  Question,  Oburration*. 
Lord  BUohford  ;  Replj,  The  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon ;  short  debate  thereon  April  28, 
1817;  Question,  Mr.  Thombill;  Answer, 
Mr.  J.  Lowtber  April  28, 1884 

Bab<£at,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Forfarshire 
Egjrpt — National  Bank,  The  proposed,  627 
Egyptian  Finanee— Mr.  Cave's  Report,  74 
Factor;  and  Workshops  Commission,  Report, 
618 

Babttblot,  C!oloael  Sir  W.  B.,  8iut«x, 
W. 
Law  and  Jastioe— Wilberforoe,  Mr.,  Case  of. 
Res.  2012,  2016 

Bates,  Mr.  E.,  Ph/mowth 

Mercantile    Marine — Thames    Police    Court, 

D«oisionat,  1837 
Narj — Royal  Marines,  1524 

Bath,  Marquess  of 

UniTersity  of  Oxford,  Comm.  el.  13,  989 


Bazteb,  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Montrote, 
Sfo. 
Church  Rates  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  31 
Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R. 

438 
Post  Ofltce— North  American  Mails,  63 

Bazlet,  Sir  T.,  Mancheittr 

Poor  Law — Workhouse  Sunday  Serrices  (Old- 
bam),  625 

Beach,   Bight  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hioks- 
(CHef  Secretary  for  Ireland),  Olov- 
eeiierikirt,  E. 
Borough  Franohiae  (Ireland),  Res.-  761 
Cattle'Diseaae  (Ireland).  Comm.  el.  3, 1037 
Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland),  3R. 

Amendt.  458 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Adulternted  Drinks  at  Fairs,  Sale  of,  65 
Church  Temporalities  Commissioners,  1408 
Civil  Bill  Processes,  696 
Constabulary — North  Riding  of  Tipperary, 

771  ;— County  Mayo,  1830 
Coroner,  Office  of,  475 
Criminal  Law — Kerry  Assises,  470 
Deputy  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  1096 
Education—"  Results  Examination,"  478 
Fisheries — Galway  Bay,  Trawling  Vessels 

in,  1408 
Ireland,  Crime  in — Retnms,  367 
Irish   Church  Temporalities    Commission, 

766 
Irish  Fisheries  Act — Lioenoes,  696 
Licensing    Act,    1873  —  Publicans'    Sign- 
boards, 561 
National  Edncatioo  —  Teaobers'  Salaries, 
1883, 1910 

[eont. 


BuoB,  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hicu — eai*. 
Peace  Preservation  Aeta— Produmrsd  Dis> 
'triets,871 
Poor   Law  —  Kilmaethomas.  WoriLbonse, 

1404 
Public  Health— Doblin,  1179, 1910 
Ireland— National  School  Teaobers  Act,  1871, 
Res.  343  ;— Non-Contributory  Cnions,  1086 
Ireland — Peaoe  Preservation  Acts,  Res.  134S 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  813,  814 
Sopply— Civil  Contingencies  Fund,  340 
ConstabuUry  (Irelaiid),  598 
Report,  688 
Revenne  Departments,  1877 

Bbaitohajip,  Earl  (Lord  Steward  of  Hie 
Household) 
Sulphurous  Acid— Her  Majesty's    Answer  ts 

Address,  1745 
United  Parishes  (Scotland),  57 

Bbatjxont,  Major  F.  E.  B.,  Dm-ham,  8. 
Navy — Roval  Naval  Engineers,  68 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  1453, 1458, 1454, 1457 

Beaumont,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Mrthmnhtrkni, 
8. 
Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Aot — Giesa- 
wtcb  Hospital  EsUtes,  65 

Beer  LioeiiceB  (Irelaad)  Bill 

(Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  CharUt  Lewi*,  Mr.  WJtitwarA) 
«.  Considered  in  (Committee  ;  Resolution  agresd 
(o,  and  reported ;   Bill  ordered  ;  read  1** 
Mar  38  [BUI  111] 

Bell,  Mr.  I.  L.,  HaHUpool 

Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Irelaad),  IR. 

447 
Ways  and  Means — Inoome  Tax,  Rea.  1364 

Beluobe,  Earl  of 
Irish  Peerage,  3R.  1178 ;  Comm.  ct.  3,  1901; 

el.  3,  Amendt.  1904,  1905 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland),  2R. 

1363 
Trustees,  Responsibility  o^  1176 

Benett-Stanioed,  Mr.  V.  F.,   Shafitt- 
hwy 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  el.  1, 307 

Bentikok,   Mr.    G.    A.    F.   CaTendish 
(Judge  Advocate  General),    WkiU- 
havm 
Mutiny,  Comm.  «!.  106, 913, 918 

BENTnfCK,  Mr.  G.  W.  P.,  Norfolk,  W. 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  537 ;  d.  18,  ISOf 
Navy — Anchors,  1479 
Navy— Navigation    of   Her  Majesty's    SUfi^ 

Res.  1655 
Navy  Estimates— Seamen  and  Mariasa,  154{ 
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Bbsesfobd,  Oolonel  F.  M.,  Southwark 
Heawood,  Mr.  Oharlet,  Petition  of,  Rm.  343, 

SH 
Inland  ReTenne—Exciio— Blending  of  Irish 

Wbiekejr,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee, 

1208 
Wajw  and  Means— Financial  Statement,  1189 

BiQOAB,  Mr.  J.  6.,  Cavan  Co. 

Oburob  Temporalities  Commissioners  (Ireland), 

1403 
House  Ooonpiers  DisqnaliBoation  RemoTal,  3R. 

662 
Irish  Cbnroh  Temporalities,  Motion  for  Retnms, 

766 
Law  and' Justice — Wilberrorce,  Mr.,  Case  of, 

B«s.  3010 

BiBLET,  Mr.  H.,  IfanehMter 
Dirine  Worship  Facilities,  2R.  44 
Elementary    Education    Act   (1870)   Amend- 
ment, 3R.  1371 

Blaohfobd,  Lord 
Barbadoes,  Island  of— Reported  Disturbances, 

1817 
UniTersitj  of  Oxford,  Oomm.  el.  16, 1305 

BivEtmsBHASSETr,  Mr.  B.,  Ktrry 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  710 

BooBD,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Gremmeh 

Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  Motion  for  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  361,  366 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  14fi6 

BoimKi;,  Hon.  B.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs),   Lynn 
Regit 
Canada,  Dominion  of— Treat;  of  Washington, 

1407 
China — Yunnan  Mission,  1480 
Coolies — Reunion,  Island  of,  478 
England  and  Portugal,  Commercial  Relations 

between,  67 
Germany — Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  Amim, 

875 
Holland— Sugar  Duties,  1479 
India  —  Malay  Peninsula  —  Perak,   State  of, 

1577 
International  Submarine  Telegraphs,  476 
Japan — Newspaper  Regulations,  478, 1473 
Mercantile   Marine  —  Uerobant  Seamen  De- 
serters, 1900 
Fern— Steamship  "Talisman,"   Crew  of  the. 
Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  392,  394, 
395,  396,  897,  406,  419,  140S,  1634,  1985 
Russia  and  Corea,  171 
sure  Trade  (East  Africa),  Res.  1331 
Slave  Trade— Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  73 
Spain — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Justice,  Miscarriage  of— Murder  of  a  British 

Subject,  1626 
"  Octavia,"  Case  of  the,  1913 
Sloop  "  Lark,"  Seiture  of  the,  703 
War  Taxes  on  British  Subjects,  1322 
Sugar  Convention,  1876— Dutch  Chamber,  Re- 
fusal by  the,  74 

[emt. 


Botisu,  Hon.  R. — etmt. 
Supply  —  Embassies   and    Missions    Abroad, 
1487,  1488 
Report — Suez  Canal — Modification  of  Dues, 
1574 
Sweden — Stookholm,  British  Church  at,  1476 
United  States— The  "  Alabama"  Ckims,  1481 

BovYBB,  Sir  G.,  Wtxford  Co. 
Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland),  3R. 

442 
Law  and  Justice — ^Wilberfoioe,  Mr.,  Case  of. 

Res.  2019 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  638;  cl.  3,  547, 

908;  e/.  4,  911 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  (Oreat 

BriUin),  Res.  1011 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875. 

Res.  333 
Parliament— Ladies'  Gallery,  House  of  Com- 
mons, 688 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  el.  1,  384,  389, 393,  398, 

300, 803, 807 

BsAKs,   Bight  Hon.   H.   B.  W.,  (w 

Speaxsb,  The) 

Bbasset,  Mr.  T.,  Hattingi 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  d.  3,  663;  d.  15, 
1600.  1616  ;  el.  36,  Amendt.  1914  ;  add.  el. 
1937,  1939 
NaTy-;-Navigation   of   Her    Majesty's    Ships, 

Res.  1648 
Nary  Estimates— Admiralty  OfBoe,  1519 
Coastguard  Serrioe,  Naral  Raserre,  dte., 
1558 

Bbioos,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Blackburn 

Elementary    Education    Act,    1870  —  Pupil 

Teachers,  877 
House  Occupiers  Disqualification  RemOTal,  3R. 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  654 

Bbioht,  Bight  Hon.  J.,  Birmingham 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  758 
Elementary  Education  Act  (1870)  Amendment, 

2R.  1389,  1397 
Royal  Titles  Proclamation,  1770, 1771 
Women's  Disabilities  Removal,  3R.  1730 

Bright,  Mr.  J.,  Manohe»ter 

Ways  and  Means — Income  Tax,  Res.  1345 
Women's  Disabilities  Removal,  3R.  1688 

Britith  Mtuntm 
Salariet,  Question,  Mr.  W.  M.  Torrens ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  April  24,  1576 
The  Reading  Rocmt,  Question,  Mr.  Sollivan  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  W.  U.  Smith  April  10,  1476 

Bbooks,  Mr.  M.,  DulKn 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  743 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870— "  Godleaa 

Education,"  267 
Inland   Revenue — Excise — Blending  of    Irish 

Whiskey,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee, 

1304 
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BKtJZir,  Mr.  H.,  Carlow  Co. 

Borough  Franohiae  (Ireland),  Re*.  715,  717 
Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fiiberie*  (Ireland),  3R. 

446 
National  Sohool  Teaoben  (Ireland)  Act,  1875, 

Rm.285 
Poor  Iaw  Amendment,  Comm.  1470 
Supply — Ciril  Contingenoiee  Fund,  340 

BrociBUCH,  Duke  of 
Ro;al  Titles — Personal  Kxplaoation,  680 

Bnrg^esses  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Mr.  M'Laren,  Mr.  Anderion,  Mr.  T«aman) 
e.  Considered  •  Har  16  [BUI  48] 

Read  3°»  ifor  17 
I.  Read  I' •{The  Earl  of  AMU)  Mar  30  ( No.  <5) 

R«ad  3>  Mar  23,  466 

Committee* ;  Report  Max  37 

Read  S>  •  Aipril  4 

Burghs  kcA.  Fopnlona  Places  (Sootlaad) 
Oas  Supply  Bill 

{Sw  WimdhoKn  An^rwker,  Mr.  Orr  Ewing,  Mr. 

Orieve,  Mr.  WMiam  Solms) 
e.  Read  2",  after  short  debate,  and  committed  to 
a  Select  Committee  Mar  15, 3        [Bill  5] 
List  of  the  Committee,  7 

BuET,  Mr.  T.,  Morptth 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  531  • 

Butt,  Mr.  I.,  Limeriek  City 

Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res,  747 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  Comm.  e/.'3,  1037 
Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland),  3R. 

449,  454 
Land  Tenure  (IreUnd),   3R.  771.  814,  819. 

1569 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  «Z.  3,  906 
Parliament  —  PriTilege  —  Monastic  and  Con- 
ventual Institutions,  1319 
Peace  Preservatian  (Ireland)  Act,  Res.  1346 
Peru — Steamship  "Talisman,"  Grew  of  the. 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  436 
Public  Health.  (IreUnd)— Dublin,  1179 
Supply — Revenue  Departments,  1878 

Caibns,    Lord   (tee   Ceahosllob,    The 
Lord) 

Caixan,  Mr.  P.,  Dundalk 

Army  —  Aldershot,  Insubordination  at  —  St. 

Patrick's  Day,  470 
Borough  Frnnehise  (Ireland),  Res.  741 
Inland  Revenue  —  Szoise^Bleoding  of  Irish 
Whiskey,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee, 
1216 
Landed  Estate*  Court  (Ireland) — Second  Jndge, 

Appointmpnt  of,  76 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  e{.  6,  1161 
Parliament — Ladies'  Gallery,  House  of  Com- 
mons, 680 
Privilege— Irregular  Petitions.  1819,  1830, 
1396,  1399,  1567,  1668 
Peace  Preservation  Acts — Proclaimed  Districts, 
871 


OAiamoii,  Dr.  C,  GU»gow 
Pern— Steamship  "Talisman,"  Crew  of  Um, 

Motion   for  a  Select  Committee,  375,  394, 

396,  396,  397,  436,  1406 
Post    Offloe— Postal    Telefrafdi    Department, 

Res.  207 
Pnblicans  Certificate*  (SeotlandX  Oomm. «{.  4, 

1810;    cl.  6,   ti.,   1811;    a.  10,  AmeodL 

1818;  d.  U,  Amendt.  ib.  \  d.  13,  Amendt. 

1814 ;  add.  eL  ib. 

Campbell,  Lord 
Felstead  School— The  Rev.  W.  GrignoD,  Dis- 
missal of,  1746, 1766 

Cahfbeix,  Sir  G.,  Kirkealdy,  S^e. 
Egyptian  Finance— Mr.  Cave's  Report.  699 
India — Bengal   Famine,   Motion   for  a  Select 

Committee,  1847,  1864 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  93, 110,  159  ;  e{.  1,  398, 

305, 336 
Slave  Trade  (East  Africa),  R«a.  1280 
Supply — Report — Suez  Canal — Modifleatton  of 

Dues,  1571 

OAlCPBELL-BABinEBMAK,  Mr.  H.,  Stirling, 
Eccle«iMtieal  AsssssmenU  (Scotland),  3R.  1161 

Campbbdoww,  Earl  of 
Univernty  of  Oxford,  Comm.  cl.  4,  936 ;  eL  16, 
Amendt.  1303 ;  d.  19,  1308 ;  Report,  eL  16, 
1950  ;  el.  38,  Amendt.  1963 

Canada,    Dominion   of — The    2V«aty   of 
Waihington 
Question,  Mr.  E.  Jenkins;  Answer, Mr.  Boorke 
AprU  7,  1407 

Cabtebbttbt,  Archbishop  of 
Sulphurous  Acid,  Ae.,  Address  for  a  Royal 

Commission,  604 
Coiversity  of   Oxford,  Comm.  el.   10,  938: 

a.  14,  944;    et.   15,  948;    et.   16,   1303; 

Amendt.  1304  ;  ef.  30,  Amendt.  1309 

Cabdvbll,  Yisooimt 
University  of  Oxford,  Comm.  931  ;  el.  19.040 ; 
el.  14,  946 ;  el.  16, 1805 :  ei.  34.  ISIO 

OABinfOFOED,  Lord 
IrUh  Peerage,  3R.  1171  ;  Comm.  eL  3,  lOa : 

el.  3. 1904 
Sea  Insurances  (Stamping  of  Polleie*).  3S. 

600 
University  of  Oxford,  Oomm.  el.  4,  935 :  el.  16, 

960, 1303. 1905  ;  add.  eL  1316 

Caknabvon  ,  Earl  of  (Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Colonies) 
Barbadoes,  Island  of— Reported  DistorUmse*. 

1819 
Gold  Coast— Whydab,  The  Oatraga  at,  556 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  1086 
University  of  Oxford.  Oomm.  933 ;  ei.  IS,  039 
West  African   Settlement*  —  Cession  of  the 

Gambia,  361 
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Oaitwbioht,  Mr.  W.  0.,  Oxfordthire 
EgTptiu  Fhuuio*— Mr.  Caw's  R^oit,  480 
Enjflaiul  and  Portugal,  Coamtroial  lUlation* 

between,  67 
Parliament — Public    Petition*    from    Foreign 

Towns — Boologne-ior-Mer  (British  Conso- 

late),  Ret.  HIS 

CatQe  Disease  (Irelaad)  Bin 

(iSir  lUehael  Hiek$-Bea»h,  Mr.  SoUeitor 
Otngral  for  Jrtland) 
t.  Committee— B. p.  ifar  SI,  1036        [Bill  91] 
Committee— B.P.  April  1, 1471 

Gate,  Bight  Hon.  8.  (Fsymaster  Qe- 
neral),  New  Shoreham 
OItU  Department*  (Employment  of  Soldiers), 
Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1996 

Gate,  Mr.  T.,  Barnttaph 
Bo7al  Titles,  Comm.  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
106 

Oatesdisb,    Lord    F.    0.,    Yorkthire, 
W.R.,  N.  Die. 
Henwood,  Mr.  Charles,  Petition  of.  Res.  844 
Parliament,  Acts  of— Report  of  Select  Com- 
mittee, Res.  576 
Supply— Royal  Palaces,  251 

Gsou.,  Lord  E.   H.   B.   G.   (Surveyor 
(jeneral  of  Ordnance),  Eitex,  W. 
Army — Miscellaneous  (Questions 
Grocery  Rations,  Issue  of,  696 
Guards,   The— Stock-Purse    Fund    Allow- 

aooee,  1637 
Irish  Militia  Regiments,  1627 
National  Bille  Association— Martini-Henry 

Rifle*,  JSSl 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  1459 

Central  Arsenal —  Woohoieh 
Observations,  Major  Beaumont ;  Reply,  Lord 
Easlace  Cecil ;  short  debate  thereon  April  7, 
1452 

Chas-vick,  Hr.  D.,  Maccleifield 
Ways  and  Means — Income  Tax,  Res.  1352 

Ohaubebs,  Sir  T.,  Maryhhone 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  352 
Monastic  and  ConTentual   Institutions  (Great 
Britain),  Res.  970 

Chaitoeixob,  The  Loed  (Lord  Caiens) 
Criminal  Law — Untried   Prisoners,  Detention 

of— Que  of  George  Hill,  930 
Inn*  of  Court— General  School  of  Law,  3R. 

1893 
•Irish  Peerage,  2R.  1169;  Comm.  e).  9,  1896, 

1896 
Marriag«  Law,  Amendmeat  of  the,  611 
»>}al  TiUes,  3R.  874  ;  Comm.  1048,  1057, 

1094  ;  d.  I,  1005,  1801  ;  3R.  1887,  1390, 

1898,  1967,  1076 
Solpburou*  Acid,  &«.,  Address  for  a  Keyal 

Couuaiasioo,  609 


Cujniiu«B,Th*  Lord— ««Nt 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland),  IR. 

46,66;  2  a.  1302 
Trustees,  Responsibility  of,  1176 
.   University  of  Oxford,  Comm.  821 ;  cl.  4, 036 ; 
el.  14,  945 ;  d.  16,  1306,  1307 ; «{.  19, 1309  ; 
a.  24, 1810  ;  d.  36, 1813, 1314 


Ceancbllob  of  the  ExoHEorEB  (Bight 

Hon.  Sir  S.  H.  Nobthoote),  Devon, 

N. 
Agricultural  Holding*  (England)  Act — Stamp*, 

63 
Bank  of  England — Loans  Act — Suez  Canal 

Shares,  270,  851 
Banks  of  Issue — The  Committee,  353 
Birth*  and  Deaths,  Registration  of — Medical 

Certiflcates,  71,  1336 
OitU  Serrioe— Miscellaneous  Question* 
Order  in  Council— Clause  12,  1759 
Writer*  at  the  Customs  Out-Forts,  968 
Writers,  Lower  Division  of,  473 
Consolidated  Fund,  SR.  666 
Criminal  Law — Joseph  Hadley,  Case  of,  637 
Custom*  Acts,  Coosolidation  of,  1579 
Egyptian  Finance— Mr.  Cave'*  Report,  74,633, 
700,  1038 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson,  1325 
Henwood,  Mr.  Charles,  Petition  of,  Res.  844 
House  Occupiers  Disqtuiliflcation  Removal,  3R. 

652,  664 
International  Congress  of  Hygienic,  Brussels, 

1483 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  637;  el.  3,  561, 

682,  903,  900  ;  d.6,  1157  ;  d.  6, 1160, 1161 ; 

d.  14,  1374,  1376,  1377,  1688 ;  d.  15,  1597, 

1607,  1613,  1616, 1617, 1620;  (!M6,Amendt. 

1779,  1791,  1706,  1801,  1803  ;  d.  27,  1917; 

add.  d.  1930,  1038,  1940,  1943,  1946,  1946, 

1947,  1049 
Parliament — Public  Business,  1763 
Pern— Steamship  "Talisman,"  Crew  of  the, 

MotioB  for  a  Select  Committee,  431,  437 
Poor  Law  ( Scotland)— Modical  Relief,  1483 
Post    OfiSce— Postal   Telegraph   Department, 

Res.  224 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  86,  03,  97;  cl.  1,  814, 

336 
Royal  Titles— The  Proclamation,  1771,  1773, 

1082 
Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Societies — ^DeB- 

cieocies,  373 
Sues    Canal  —  Administration — The    Surtax, 

1326 
Supply — Army  Purchase  Commission,  1879 
Embassies  and  Missions  Abroad,  1469 
Report — Suez  Canal — Mudifloation  of  Dues, 

1666 
Royal  Palaces,  361 
Turkey— Loans  of  1854  and  1866,  698 
Valuation— Surveyors  of  Taxes,  1760 
Way*  aad  Mean* — Inland  Revenne — Friendly 

and  Building  Sooietie* — Fee*  on  Certificate*, 

1097 
Way*  and  Mean*— Finaiicial  Statement,  1100, 

1127, 1144, 1834 
Ways  and  Means — Inland  Revenu* — Excise — 

Blending    of  Irish    Whiskey,  Motion   for  a 

Select  Committee,  121 0 
Way*  and   Mean*— Income  Tax,  Res.  185T, 

1362, 1365, 1866 
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Channtl   Island*— Th»    Royal    Court   of 
Jer>»y 
Qaeationi,  Mr.  Locke  ;  Answan,  Mr.  Anheton 
Crou  Mar  30,  351  :  Mar  31,  964 

OHAFLnr,  Oolonel  E.,  Lincoln 
Merohant  Shipping,  Gomm.  el.  Iff,  Uil 

Ohapldt,  Mr.  H.,  Lineohuhire  Mid 
Ro;a1  TitlOT,  Comm.  124 
Wemen'a  Diuibilitim  Remoral,  3R.  1719 

Charley,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Sal/ord 
Oflbnoei  against  the  Feraon,  Comm.  1632, 1633 

Chelmbfoed,  Lord 
Marriage  Law,  Amendment  of  the,  609 

Chelsea  Hospital  AcconntB  Bill 

(Mr.  SUfhtn  Cave,  Mr.  fVilUam  Benry  Smtih, 

Mr.  Stanley) 
e.  Ordered ;  rmtd  1*  •  AprU  36  [BUI  138] 

Ohildebs,  Bight  Hon.  H.  0.  E.,  Pontt- 

firaet 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  d.  14, 1374 ;  el.  16, 

1796 
NaTT— Rojal  Marine!,  1S30 
Nary — NaTigation  of  Her  Majesty's  Ships,  Res. 

1656 
Nav;  Estimates— Admiralty  Office,  1553, 1554 

Seamen  and  Marines,  1044 
Parliament — Public  Business,  1769 
Ways  and  Means — Income  Tax,  Res.  1366 

China — Tht  Yunnan  Mitiion 
Question,  Sir  Treror  Lawrence ;  Answer,  Mr, 
Bonrke  April  10, 1479 

Church  Bodioi  {Gibraltar)— The  Ordi- 
nances ■ 

Question,  Mr.  Dillwyn ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther 
Mar  16,  66 

MoTed,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to 
withhold  her  assent  to  the  Draft  Ordinances 
for  creating  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic 
Church  Bodies  at  Gibraltar,  which  have  been 
recently  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  " 
{Mr.  Dillwyn)  Mar  28,  767;  after  short 
debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Church  of  England 
Burial  Services — 7%e  Dare  BveriaX  Case,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Osborne  Morgan ;  Answers,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Mar  33,  469 ;  Mar  81,  966 
The  Burial  Serviee,  Question,  Mr.  A. 
M' Arthur ;  Answer,  Mr.  Aisheton  Cross 
Jfar30,681 

Church  of  Scotland  {Election  of  Ministors) 
— see  under  Scotland 


Church  Bates  Abolition  (Scotlaiid)  Bill 

(Mr.  M'Laren,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Bowler,  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  Mr.  Grieve,  Mr.  Laimg,  Sir 
George  Balfour) 

e.  MoTcd,  "That  Oe  Bill  be  now  read  3<>" 
Mir  15,  8  ;[BiU»6] 

Amendt.  to  leareout  "now,"  and  add  "npoa 
this  day  six  months  "  {Sir  WilHam  Cmung- 
home)  ;  after  debate,  Question  pat,  "That 
•  now,'  <bc. ;  "  A.  155,  N.  210  ;  M.  55 

Words  added ;  main  Question,  as  amended, 
put,  and  agreed  to;  3R.  put  off  for  six 
months 


Civil  Departments  {Employment  of  Sol- 
diers) 

Mored, "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appoinled 
to  inquire— 

« 1st.  How  br  it  is  practicable  that  Soldiers, 
Sailors,  and  Marines  who  have  meritoriously 
served  their  Coontry  should  be  employed  in 
such  Civil  Departments  of  tbe  public  serries 
as  they  may  b«  found  fitted  for  ; 

"3nd.  How  &r  it  is  practicable,  in  order  to 
form  and  retain  an  efficient  Reaerre  Fores, 
for  the  State  to  become  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  private  employers  of 
labour  and  Soldiers  of  the  Army  Reserve  and 
Militia  Reserve  who  desire  to  obtain  emfrioy- 
ment : 

"  And  that  the  Committee  be  directed  to  report 
on  the  best  means  of  carrying  these  objeeia 
into  effect "  {Sir  Benry  Baveloek)  Mag  i, 
1987  ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  withdravu 

Select  Committee  appointed, "  to  inquire  how 
far  'it  ia  praotieable  that  Soldiers,  Sailors, 
and  Marines  who  have  meritoriooaly  served 
their  Country  should  be  employed  in  such 
Civil  Departments  of  the  pablie  service  as 
they  may  be  found  fitted  for"  {Sir  Benry 
Eavdoek) 

Committee  nominated  May  15;  List  of  the 
Committee,  1997 

Civil  Service 
Outdoor  Ofieers  at  Outports,  Question,  Mr. 

O'Shanghnesay  :  Answer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith 

April  10,  1478 
TIm  Order  in  Couneil — Clause  IS  —  Leuer 

Division    if    Writers,    Question,    Colonel 

Naghten  ;   Answer,   Tbe  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  Mar  38,  472  ;    Question,   Mr. 

O'Conor ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  AprU  27, 1759 
Writers  at  the  Ouslonu  Out-Ports,  Question. 

Mr.  M'Laren;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 

the  Exohcqner  Mar  31,  963 

Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Crown 
(Ireland)  BiU 

{Mr.  Solicitor  General  far  Ireland,  Sir  Miekael 

Bieks-Beatk) 
e.  Ordered;  nadl«*ifor  30  [Bill  119] 

CLEVELAm),  Duke  of 
University  of  Oxford,  Coma.  983;  tl.   1<> 
1306 ;  R«port,  add.  el.  1953 
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CuvB,  Mr.  G.,  fftrtford 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  aft.  Amendt.  790 

Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Irelaad) 

Bill     (Dr.    Ward,  Mr.  BvU,  Mr.  CoOint, 

Sir  Joieph  M'Kenna) 
e.  Moved,  <'  That    the    BiU    be    noir  read  3° " 

Xar  32,  428  [Bill  9] 

After  debate,  Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and 

add"  upon  thia  day  six  montha"  (Sir  Michael 

ffiek$-Beaeh),   461;   Queation    put,   "That 

•  now,'  Ac. ;"  A.  181,  N.  21«  ;  M.  84 
Word*  added ;  main  Question,  aa  amended,  put, 

and  agreed  to ;  3R.  put  off  for  aix  months 

CocHKANB,  Mr.  A.   D.  W.  B.  Baillie, 
I*U  of  Wight 
SnppI; — Report — Suez  Canal — Modifloation  of 
Dues,  1671 

OoiiOHBSTBB,  Lord 

UniTersity  of  Oxford,  Comm.  el.  18,  1304  ; 
el.  17.  Amendt.  1307;  add.  eL  1316  ;  Re- 
port, el.  16, 19fil 

OoLBBBOOKX,  Sir  T.  E.,  Lanarkthire,  N. 

Bnrgha  and  Populous  Plaoes  (Scotland)  Gas 
Supply,  3R.  5 

Parliament — Prirate  Bill  Committees — Re- 
ferees— Instmotion,  Res.  617 

Royal  Titles,  Comro.  109, 110 

Coixnrs,  Mr.  E.,  Kimale 

Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  740 

Goaat  and   Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland),  3R. 

452 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  d.  9, 1370 
Ways  and  Means — Income  Tax,  Res.  1364 

CoNoixT,  Mr.  T.,  Donegal  Co. 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add,  el,  1939 

Consolidated  Fond  (£10,029,560  5s.  Id.) 
BiU 

(Mr.  Radket,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Mr.  William  Henry  Smith) 
e.  Resolutions  [March  20]  reported,  and  agreed 
to  ;   Bill  ordered  ;  read  I*  *  Mar  31 
Read  2° 'Ifar  22 
Committee  * ;  Report  Mar  23 
Read  3°,  after  short  debate  Mar  34,  563 
I.  Reiidl**  (The  Lord  President)  Mar  ii 

Read   2** ;    Committee    negatiTcd ;    read    3* 

Mar  26 
Royal  Assent  Mar  37  [89  Viet.  c.  4] 

Cooliei — 7%»  Itland  of  Riunion 
Question,  Mr.  Errington  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Boorke 
Mar  38,  478 

CooPE,  Mr.  0.  E.,  Middlttex 
Inland  RcTenue— Public  Health  Act,  1875— 

Proxy  Stamp,  1410 
.  Katknua  GaU«7— New  BuUdings,  170 


Copyright  Commitiion 
Question,  Ur.  E.  Jenkins ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  Mar  16,  64 

Coroners  (Itablin)  Bill 

( Jfr.  Sullivan,  Sir  Arthur  ChUnneti,  Mr.  Mauriee 

Brooke,  Mr.  Patriek  Martin) 
e.  Read  S«  •  Mar  37  [Bill  104] 

OoTTESLOE,  Lord 
Gold  Coast— Wbydah,  The  Outrage  at,  S66 
West   African   Settlements — Cession   of    the 
Gambia,  364 

Council  of  India  (Professional  Appoint- 
ments) Bill  ( The  Marquees  o/SaUsbary) 
I.  Read  8',  after  debate  ifor  17, 166    (No.  38) 

Committee  Mar  21,  346 

Report  •  Mar  23 

Read  3>  •  Mar  24 

Royal  Assent  April  7  [39  Vict.  e.  7] 


County  Court  HoUdayi 
Queation,  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley ;  Answer, 
Attorney  General  AprU  10, 1473 


The 


Coonly  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of 
the  Peace)  Bill 

(Mr.  Bardeattle,  Mr.  Bolt,  Mr.  Clifton) 
e.  Read  S"*  Mar  17  [Bill  63] 

I.  Read  1'*  (Lord  WinmarMgh)  Mar  20  (No.  34) 
Read  2*,  after  short  debate  Mar  24,  660 
Committee  •  ;  Report  Jfor  27 
Read3>*  Jfar28 
Royal  Assent  April  7  [39  Viet.  c.  iii] 

County  Bates  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Douming,  Mr.  Richard  Smyth) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1°*  April  27  [BiU  138] 

OouETOT?N,  Earl  of 
Irish  Peerage,  Comm.  el.  3, 1900 

OowKN,  Mr.  J.,  Newoaeth-on-Tyn« 

Agricultural    Holdings    (England)    Act — The 

Ecclesiastical  Gommiaaioners,  963 
Egypt— Papers,  Ac.,  1768 
Peru — Steamship  "Talisman,"  Crew  of  the, 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  397 
Royal  Titles,  3R.  601, 1757 

CowPEB,  Earl 

Criminal  Law — Untried  Priaoners,  Detention  of 
—Case  of  George  Hill,  919 

Crab  and  Lobster  Fisheries  (KorfoUc) 

Bill      (Mr.  Frederick  Walpole,  Sir  Robert 
Buxton,  Mr.  Colman) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1°*  Mxr  17  [BiU  109] 

Read  30*  Jfor  31 

(3bawk)ed,  Mr.  J.  S.,  Down 
Tenant  Right  at  the  Expiration  of  Leases  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  Amendt.  3018 
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Ca$e  of  Joseph  Hadley,  Question,  Mr.  Pease  ; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Mar  27.  627 

Can  of  Margaret  M'Faddtn,  Question,  Mr, 
SulliTan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 
Mar  16, 68 

Cote  of  Mr.  Palmer—  The  Metropolitan  Peliee, 
Question,  Obaerrations,  Sir  William  Fraser ; 
Reply,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  April  7,  H62 

Cote  of  Poliee-CotutabU  Maconaehie,  Obser- 
vatioas.  The  Earl  of  Minto ;  Reply,  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  Uar  27,  699 

Dog  Poitoning,  Question,  Sir  Treror  Law- 
rence; Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  .^pn23fi, 
168« 

Prison  Diet,  Question,  Sir  William  Fraser; 
Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mar  30,  877 

Prisoners  availing  TWoJ,  Question,  Mr.  Ryder; 
Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mar  28,  702 ; 
— Cats  of  Oeorge  Hill,  Question,  Obserrm- 
tions.  Earl  Oowper ;  Reply,  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Mar  81,  919;  —  WxtOer  Assittes, 
Question,  Lord  Elcho  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asshe- 
ton Cross  Mar  27,  62fi 

Quarter  Sessions — Juries'  Summons,  Qosation, 
Colonel  Naghten ;  Answer,  The  Attorney 
General  A^  24,  1576 

The  Tiehborne  Case — The  Queen  v.  Castro- 
Witnesses,  Question,  Mr.  Wballey ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mar  16,  73;  Obaerra- 
tions, Mr.  Wballey ;  Reply,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  Mar  17,  248 

Vaceinalion  Act — Mitner's  Case,  Question,  Mr. 
Pease  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Solater- Booth  Mar  33, 
477  ;  —  Prosecutions,  Question,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Solater-Booth  ifor  16, 
63 


Cboss,  Bight   Hon.   H.   A.   (Secretary 
of  State    fox-  the   Home   Depart- 
ment), Laneathire,  8.  W. 
Burial  Servioe^Chnrch  of  England,  881 
Burial  Services — Dore  Burial  Case,  469,  966 
Channel  Islands — Jersey,  Bailiff  of  the  Royal 
Court,  353 
Jersey,  Royal  Court  of,  964 
Churah  Rates  Abolition  (Scotland),  3K.  43 
Criminal  Law — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Delay  of  Justice— Winter  Assises,  63S,  703 
Dog  Poisoning,  163S 
Margaret  M'Fadden,  Case  of,  69 
Metropolitan  Police — Case  of  Mr.  Palmer, 

1460 
Prison  Diet,  877 

Tiehborne   Case — Queen,  t.   Castro — Wit- 
nesses, 73,  249 
Ecclesiastical  Assessments  (Sootland),  3R.  1163 
Eoolesiastical  Dilapidations    Acts,   1871   and 

1872,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  374 
Explosive    Substanoes    Aot,   1876 — Dynamite 
Explosion  in  South  Wales,  1831 ;— Railway 
Companies'  Bye- Laws,  879 
Extradition — United  States— Case  of  Winslow, 
.      1909 
Factory  Acts — Bleaofaworks  and  Uyeworks,  1098 
Factory  and  Workshop  Aots,  1762 
Factory  and  Workshop  Commission — Report, 
618 


Cboss,  Right  Hon.  R.  A. — eeia. 
Intoxioating  LIqnors  (Ueontinc  Law  Aonnd- 

ment)(No.  3),  3R.  1890, 1893 
Law  and  Justice— Wilberforoe,  Mr.,  Caso  o( 

Res.  2019 
Lioensing  Aot,  1873— Bnrial  Cloba,  S80, 1099 
Liverymen  (City   of  London),  Motion    for  a 

Return,  1816 
Mercantile    Marine — Thames    Police    Cont, 

Decision  at,  1837 
Merchant  Shipping,  Oomm.  cl.  16, 1798 
Metropolis — Street  Accidenu  from  Vans,  Ac, 
1482 
University    Boat    Race  —  Hammemnith 
Bridge,  883 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  Amendt.  369 
*'  Mistletoe,"  The-Coroner's  Jury,  1761 
Open  Spaces  (Metropolitan  District),  Comm. 

428 
Pariiamwitaiy  FVanohise — Liverymen  of  Lon- 
don, 1331 
Pal)licans  Certificates  (Scotland),  Comm.  eU  6, 
Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  1811,  1811, 
1813 
Public  Meetings — Freedom  of  Dlsoossion,  1837 
Public  SobooU  Act,  1808,  Res.  1448 
Rivers  PoUution— The  Clyde,  1009 
Sunday  Trading — Bakers  Act,  62 
Supply — 'Convict  Establishments,  England  and 
the  Colonies,  603 
Metropolitan  Police,  691 
Polios,  County  and  Borough,  387,  693 
Report,  687 
Unreformed  Municipal  Corporations  (England 

and  Wales) — Royal  Commission,  479 
Vivisection — Legislation,  476 
Ways  and  Means — Income  Tax,  Res.  1866 

Oboss,  Mr.  J.  K.,  BoUon 
Public    Health— Eagley,  Typhoid   Fever  at, 
1474 

Crossed  Cheques  Bill 

(The  Lord  ChaneeUor) 
I.  Read  3*  •  Mar  17  (No.  Vt) 

e.  Read  1°  •  Mar  31  [BiU  113] 

Read3<>*^pnI6 

CuBrrr,  Mr.  Q.,  Surrey,  W. 

Agricultural    Holdings   (England)   Aot— The 
Eoclesiastioal  Commissioners,  063 

CiranNOHAioB,  Sir  W.  J.  M.,  Ayr,  Sfe. 
Church     Rates    Abolition    (Scotland),     3R. 

Amendt.  16,  33 
Inland  Revenue- Excise — Blending   of  Irish 

Whiskey,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee, 

1314 

Outtomt  Acts  Consolidation 
Question,  Mr.  Monk  ;  Answer.  The  Chaneeilor 
of  the  Esobequer  Aprii  34, 1678 

Cnstoms  and  Iiilaad  Berenue  BUI 

(ifr.  Baikes,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Bteheqtier, 

Mr.  William  Senry  Smith) 
e.  Resolutions  [April  6]  reported,  and  agreed  to ; 
BiU  oidtrwl  ;  mad  1»  *  JprH  7  [BtU  134] 
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Daletmfle,  Mr.  0.,  Butethire 
Church  Rstei  Abolition  (Sootlsod),  3R.  31 
iDtoxioating  Liquors  CLieensing  \Mm  Amend- 
ment) (No.  2).  3 ft.  1890 
Publioans  CertiScatet  (SootUnd),  Comm.  d.  B, 

1813 
Public  Schools  Act,  1868,  Res.  1447 

Davenpoet,  Mr.  W.  Bkomlby-,  Warwick- 
$hir»,  N. 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  el.  U,  1613 
Hetropolis — Ufde  Park — The  Serpentine,  Res. 
1319 

Davies,  Mr.  D.,  Cardigan 

Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  735 

SlaTe  Trade  (East  Africa),  Kea.  1231 

Ways  and  Means — Financial  Statement,  1138 

De  Mattlet,  Lord 
Egypt— Slave  Trade,  Res.  307,  361 

DxinsoH,  Mr.   0.  Bbokett-,  Yorkshire, 
W.R.,  £.  Div. 
Merchant  Shipping,  Oomm.  el.  0,  1161 
Parliament — Public  Business,  1338 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  Ul,  145 
Supply — Civil  Contingencies  Fund,  339 

Mediterranean  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, 337 
Report— Sues  Canal — Modification  of  Dues, 

1573 
War  Office  on  Account  of  India,  341 

DsNHAK,  Lord 

Irish  Peerage,  2R.  1174 
Royal  Titles,  Sa.  1393 

Dbbbt,  Earl  of  (Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs) 
Egypt— Slave  Trade,  Res.  259 
Fugitive  Slaves— Coolies,  256 
Sugar  Convention,  1875 — Refusal  of  the  Dutch 
Chambers,  558 

Devonshire,  Dtjke  of 
University  of  Oxford,  Comm.  936 

DiOKSoN,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Dungannon 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  739 

D11.KE,  Sir  C.  W.,  Cheltea,  ^c. 
Barbadoes— Alleged  Riots,  1637 
House  Occupiers  Disqualification  Removal,  3R. 

551,  553 
Japan — Newspaper  Regulations,  478,  1473 
Open  Spaces  (Metropolitan  District),  Comm. 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  437 
Parliament — Public  Business,  1184 
Rivers,  Pollution  of— Thames  Water,  1578 
Royal  Titles  Act,  1983 
Russia  and  Corea,  170 
Supply — Report — Suez  Canal — Modification  of 

Dues,  1573 
Unrel'ormed  Municipal    Corporations  —  Lost- 

witbiel,  ExpUuuktiOD,  1 


Dnxwnr,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swantea 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  3,  Motion 

for  reporting  Progress,  1036,  1037 
Church    Bodies  (Gibraltar) — The  Ordiaaoees, 

66,  67 ;  Motion  for  an  Address,  767,  769 
Consolidated  Fund,  3R.  564,566 
Highways,  Leave,  1554 
House    Occupiers     Disqualification    Removal, 

3R.,  Motion  for  Adjournment,  553 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  aid.  el.,  Motion  for 

reporting  Progress,  1947  ;  Amendt.  ti. 
Metropolis — Hyde  Park — The  Serpentine,  Res. 

1349 
Supply — Constabulary  (Ireland),  698 
MetropoliUn  Police.  591 
Police,  County  and  Borough,  691, 593 

D18KAE1.1,  Bight  Hon.  B.,  (First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury),  £uekinghanuhire 
Barbadoes— The  Riots,  1763 
Egypt — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Mr.  Cave's  Mission,  567,  623 
National  Bank,  The  Proposed,  637 
Papers,  dw.  1758 
Egyptian  FiDanoe—  Mr.  Cave's  Report,  74, 

480,  699 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  3R.  819, 1560 
Mercantile  Marine — Lighthouses,  469 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Public    Business,   Arrangement    of,    1181, 
1183, 1184, 1185, 1380, 1331, 1887,  1913, 
1986 
Public  Business — Easter  Recess,  1100 
Strangers,  Exclusion  of,  1480 
Parliament  —  Privilege  —  Irregular  Petitions, 

1402  ;   Motion  for  Adjournment,  1558 
Parliament — Public   Petition   irom  a  Foreign 
Town  —  Bonlogne-Sur-Mer    (British    Con- 
sulate), Res.  1412,  1420 
Parliamentary  Boroughs  (Ireland),  1906 
Peru— Steamship ' '  Talisman,"  Crew  of  the,  623 
Privy  Council  (Oaths  of  Members,  d»>.).  Ad- 
dress for  Returns,  3083,  3037 
Queen's  Visit  to  Germany,  700,  701,  883,  888 
Royal  Tides,  Comm.  147, 156, 157,  373 ;  el.\, 
278,  393,  396,  399,  303,319 ;  3  a.  493,1098, 
1983 
Royal  Titles— The  Proclamation,  881.  1674, 
1633, 1764,  1766, 1769, 1770 

Divine  WonMp  Facilities  Bill 

{Xr.  Wilbraham  Egertcn,  Mr.  BirUy,  Mr.  Whit. 

voell,  Mr.  BodioeU) 
e.  3R.,  Debate  a<youmed  Mar  15         [Bill  SO] 

Dixoir,  Mr.  G.,  Birmingham 

Elementary  Education  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  1351,  1368,  1385,  1300 

DoDDS,  Mr.  J.,  Stockton 

Game  Laws  Amendment,  3R.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 1816 

Henwood,  Mr.  Charles,  Petition  of,  Ree.  844 

House  Occupiers  Disqualification  Removal,  3R. 
1034 

Mutiny,  Comm.  cl.  106,  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  013,  914 

Offences  against  the  Person,  Comm.  Motion  for 
reporting  Progress,  1023,  1623 

Supply— Embasiies  and  Missions  Abroad,  1468 
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DoDSON,  Bight  Hon.  J.  G.,  ChttUr 
Matiny,  Comm.  cl.  106,  913 
Parliament — Strangers.  Ezclniion  of,  1480 
Parliament,   Acta  of— Report  of  Select  Oom- 

mittee,  Res.  073 
Parliament — Pnblie  Petitions  from  a  Foreifn 

Town  —  Boulogne-aur-Mer   (British     Con- 

salate).  Res.  1417 
Spain— Jnatioe,  Miscarriage  of — Marder  of  a 

British  Subject,  1626 
Supply — Royal  Palaces,  251 
Ways  and  Means — Financial  Statement,  1136, 

1127 
Ways  and  Means — Inoonie  Tax,  Res.  1363 

DowNDfo,  Mr.  M'Carth.y,  Cork  Co. 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  3,  1037 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  1469 
Registry  of   Deeds    Offloe  (Ireland),   Report, 
631 

Draiiiage  and  ImproTement   of   Land 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  BiU 
(The  Lord  PrttideiU) 
I.  Royal  Assent  Mar  17  [39  Ftet  e.  iL] 

Drainage  and  ImproTement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  (ITo-  2) 
Bill 

(Mr.  William  Benry  Smith,  Mr.  SdUeUor  Otne- 
ralfor  Irtland) 

e.  Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  30  [Bill  98] 

Reads**  Jfizr  21 
I.  Read  1*  •  ( TA*  Lord  Pretident)  Mar  38 

Read3**ifarSl  (No.  39) 

Committee  * ;  Report  April  3 

Read  3**  April  7 

Royal  Assent  April  27  [39  Viet.  o.  8] 

Drugging:  of  Animals  Bill 

(Sir  John  Attley,  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  RodujeU) 

e.  Committee*  ;  Report  Mar  31  [BiU  8<] 

Considered  •  April  3 

Read  3°  •  ApriU 
I.  Read  I'*  (The  Lord  Meldrum)  April  6 

(No.  53) 

DuPF,  Mr.  M.  E.  Grant,  Slgin,  Sfe. 
India — Bengal  Famine,   Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1875 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  122 

Doff,  Mr.  E.  W.,  BmjgfthWt 
Cbnroh  Rates  AboliUon  (Scotland),  2R.  36 

DuiTBAB,  Mr.  J.,  New  Sou 
Army  Medical  OtBoers,  476 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  713 

DimsAS,  Hon.  J.  C,  JRiehtnond 
Poor  Law— Ont-door  Relief,  876 

DuNSANY,  Lord 
Irish  Peerage,  2R.  1176  ;  Comm.  cl.  3, 1900 


Dyuxvor,  Lord 
Felstead  School— The  Rer.  W.  Grignon,  Dis- 
missal of,  1755 

Ecclesiastical   Assessments    (Scotiaad) 
Bill 

(The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Crete,  Sir 
Bemy  Selwit^-libetton) 

c.  3R.  deferred,  after  short  debate  April  3,  1163 

[BiU  10«] 

EeeUtiattieai   DUapidaUotu   Aett,  1871i 
1872 
MoTed  that  a  Select  Oommittee  be  appointed, 
"  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Eeole- 
siastioal    Dilapidations  Acts   of   1871    and 
1873  "  (Mr.  Ooldney)  Mcer  81,  371 ;  after 
short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 
Committee  nominated  Mar  37 ;  List  of  the 
Committee,  374 

Edxorstone,   Admiral  Sir   W.,   Stir- 
Ungthirt 
Rirer  Gambia,  Res.  2004 

Edxtoation 
MiaoiUiinotrs  Qrasnoas 
Emdmoed  Sehoolt — Felelead  School — DitmUtal 

of  Rev.  W.   OrignoH,  Obserrations,  Lord 

Campbell;  short  debate  thereon  Apriln, 

1746 
Nuneaton    Orammar   Sdiool,   Question,   Mr. 

Monk;   Answer,  Viscount  Saodon  Jfcir  38, 

701 
Primary   EdueaOon—The  Queen'*  Speech — 

LegitUuion,  Question,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster : 

Answer,   Visconnt    Sandon  Mar  27,  630; 

Question,  Lord  Francis   Herrey ;  Answer, 

Visooont  Sandon  April  7, 1410 

SUmentary  Education  Act,  1870 

BriiUfn School Diitriet,  Question,  Mr.  Richard; 
Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  ifor  38,  696 

Cardif  School  Board,  Question,  Colonel  Stuart; 
Answer,  Visconnt  Sandon  Mar  17,  171 

"  OodUtt  Education,"  Question,  Mr.  Manrioe 
Brooks  ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  Mar  SO, 
367 

Pupil  Teacher*,  Question,  Mr.  Brigga;  An- 
swer, Viscount  Sandon  Mar  30,  877 

School  Board  Teacher*,  Question,  Mr.  Richard; 
Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  Mar  SI,  966 

Science  in  Elementary  SAeolt,  QoesUoD,  Sir 
Edward  Watkin ;  Answer,  Viscount  Saadon 
April  7,  1406  [See  under  Scotland] 


EoEBTOir,  Hon.  A.  F.  (Secretary  to  die 
Board  of  Admiralty),   Zaneathire, 
8.£. 
Nary— Royal  Marines,  1536,  1537 

Egebton,  Hon.  Admiral  F.,D«rby*hire,£. 
NaTy — Royal  Marines,  1523 
Navy—"  Alberta  "  and  "  Mistletoe,"  Collisioo. 
Ros.  1616 
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EoBBTON,  Hon.  Wilbraham,    ChttJurt, 
Mid 
Dirine  WonUp  FaoUitiM,  2R.  13 

Egypt 
MiioELLiszoct  QnunoiiB 
Mr.  Cau^t  Mutton,  Notioe  of  QomUod,  The 
Marqaen  of  HsrtiDgton  Moor  24,  063  ;  QuM- 
tioDS,  The  Marqaem  of  Hartington,  Mr. 
Lowe ;  Angwen,  Mr.  Diaraeli,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  Mar  34, 566  .—The  Eapeiaet,  Qae*. 
tion,  The  Marqnesa  of  Hartingtoo  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  DiiraeU  Mar  37,  638 

Sgyptian  Finatue 

Mr.  Cavift  Report,  Qneetions,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Barclay,  Mr.  Lowe  ;  Anawen,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
The  Cbanoellor  of  the  Ezobeqner  Ifar  16, 
74  ;  Qaestion,  Mr.  W.  Cartwright ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Disraeli  Mar  33,  480  ;  Qnestion,  Mr. 
Samoelson ;  Answer,  The  Cbanoellor  of  the 
Exoheqner  Mar  37,  631  ;  Qnestions,  Sir 
George  CamplKll,  Sir  H.  Dmmmond  Wolff; 
Answers,  Mr.  Disraeli,  The  Cbanoellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Mar  38,  699 ;  Obserration, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exoheqner  Mar  31, 
1088 

Ur.  Rivtrt  Wilton,  Question,  Mr.  Gonrley ; 
Answer,  The  Chanoellor  of  the  Exoheqner 
April  6,  183ff 

P<^Mr*,  jre.,  Qnestion,  Mr.  Cowon ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Disraeli  April  37,  17S8 
Propoted  National  Bank,  The,  Qaestion,  Mr. 

3.  W.  Barolay  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  lfar37, 

637 

Sneg  Canal — Modification  of  the  Canal  Duet, 
Observations,  Sir  H-Dmrnmond  Wolff;  Reply, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  short 
debate  thereon  April  11, 1863 

Suet  Comal  Shartt 

Bank  of  England — The  Loam  Act,  Question, 
Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff;'  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  30,  369  ; 
Question,  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  31,  381 

The  Adminiitraiion — The  Surtax,  Question, 
The  Marqaess  of  Uartington  ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  AprU  6,  1336 

Egypt— The  Slave  Trade 
Moved  to  resolve.  That  this  Honse  regrets  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  was  not  di- 
reeted  to  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade 
in  the  transaotions  with  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  ( Th«  Lord  De  Mcmley)  Mar  30,  887 ; 
after  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 
[See  title  SUwe  Traded 

Eloho,  Lord,  Saddingtonthire 

Civil  Departments  (Employment  of  Soldiers), 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1994 
Criminal   Law  — Delay   of  Justice— Winter 

Assizes,  636 
Game  Laws  Amendment,  3R.  1818 
Land  Tenure  (IreUnd),  3R.  800 
Metropolis— Hyde  Park— The  Serpentine,  Res. 

1249 
Motropolit^D  Improvements  Models,  380 

[cont. 


EiOBO,  Lord— «ont. 
Poblioans  CertifloatM  (Scotland),  Comm.  el.  6, 

1813 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  133 
Royal  Titles— The  Ptoolamation,  1777,  1778 
SoDth-Eastem  Railway,  3R.  89 

Elementary  Education  Act  (1870)  Amend- 
ment Bill  [Bill  14] 
{Mir.  Dicton,  Mr.  MnnMla,  Sir  John  Lubbeek, 
Mr.  Trevelyan) 

e.  Moved,  "That  the    BiU  be   now  read  3<>" 

4pn'IS,  1351 
Ameodt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 

this  day  six  months  "  {Mr.  Sandford) ;  after 

long  debate.   Question    put,   "That  'now,' 

Ac.:"  A.  160,  K.  381  :  M.  131 
Words  added  ;  main  Question,  as  amended,  put, 

and  agreed  to :  3R.  put  off  for  six  months 

Et.t.tcb,  Mr.  E.,  8t.  Andrew* 
Church  Rates  Abolition  (Scotland),  3R.  33 

Elliot,  Sir  G.,  Durham,  N. 
Sopply— Report— Soei  Canal^Modifloation  of 
Dnes,  1873 

Eluot,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Northallerton 
United  States— The  "  Alabama"  Claims,  1481 

FiT.PHmsToins,  Sir  J.  D.  H.,  Portsmouth 
Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (IreUnd),  3R. 
448,  449 

Ely,  Bishop  of 
University  of  Oxford,  Comm.  el.  14, 943 

Epping  Forest  Bill 

(The  Lord  Pretident) 
I.  Royal  Assent  Mar  17  [39  Viet.  e.  3] 

EKEiwaTON,  Mr.  G.,  Longford  Co. 
Coolies — Reunion,  Island  of,  478 

EsLiNOTOR,  Lord,  Northumberland,  S. 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  830  ;  d.  3,  848, 
881,  649,  687  ;  Amendt.  884,  001  ;  d.  5, 
1184,  1156;  Amendt.  1158,  1180;  d.  11, 
1371 ;  el.  13,  1373  ;  Amendt.  ib. ;  el.  14, 
1375;  d.  18,  1893  ;  Ameodt.  1613  ;  Amendt. 
1618 ;  el.  16,  1793 ;  d.  18,  1808,  1808  ; 
d.  19,  1883 ;  el.  34,  1918 ;  el.  37,  1917 ; 
aid.  cl.  1934,  1938 

Parliament — Public  Business,  1330 

Etakb,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Berhythire,  S. 

House  Occupiers  Disqualification  Removal,  3R. 
Motion  for  Adjoamment,  883 

EwiRo,  Mr.  A.  Orr,  Dumbartonthire 
Burghs  and  Populous  Places  (Scotland)  Gas 

Supply,  3R.  7 
Church  Rates  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  30 
Publicans  Certifloates  (ScotUnd),  Comtn.  d.  6, 

1810,1813:^.11,1813 
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EzcEBaTTXB,  Ohakoellos  of   the   («m 
Ohahosixob  of  the  Excheqitzb) 

ExxTKB,  Bishop  of 

UniTenitf  of  Ozibrd,  Oomm.  938  ;  el.  16,  900 

Sxplotive  SuhitancM  Act,  1875 

Eaplotim  of  Dynamiu  in  South  WaUi,  Quea- 
tion,  Mr.  Maodooald  :  Answar,  Mr.  Anhatoo 
Cross  April  28,  1831 
RaUwaff  Compatwt'  Bye-Tjowi,  Qaestion,  Mr. 
M'Lkgan ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 
Mar  30, 879 

Factory  and  Workthop  Aett 
BUaehwork*  and  I>y«work$,  Qaestion,  Mr. 

Maedonald ;   Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross 

April  8.  1098 
Ltffitlation,   Qaestion,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Asslteton  Oroes  April  87, 1761 

Factory  and  Worhhopt  Committion — The 
Btport 
Qaestion,  Mr.  J.  W.  BsroUy ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Asslieton  Cross  Mar  23,  618 

Faitoext,  Mr.  H.,  Saeknty 
India — Bengal   Pamine,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1873 
India— Indian  Tariff  Aet,  U83 
Law  and  Justice— WUberforoe,  Mr.  Case  of, 

Res.  2017 
Parliament— Public  Basiness,  1184, 18S0, 1331 
Royal  Titles,  3R.  S12  ;  Notice  of  Motion,  663 
Royal  Titles— The  Proclamation,  1571,  1JS7S, 
1630, 1633,  1688  ;  Motion  for  AdioDmmsDt, 
1766, 1778 
Savings  Banks  and  Friendly  Sooietiss — De- 

floienoies,  271 
Supply  —  Mediterranean  Extension  Telegraph 
Company,  337 
Police,  County  and  Borough,  337 
Royal  Palaces,  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress, 251 
Women's  Disabilities  RemoTal,  2R.  1711 

Fat,  Mr.  0.  J.,  Canon  Co. 
Irish  Ohnreh  Temporalities,  Motion  for  Re- 

tarns,  766 
Supply,  Report,  688 

FxvEBSHAU,  Earl  of 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  1078 

FoiiEESTONB,  Viscount,  Wilt*,  8. 
Women's  Disabilities  RemoTal,  SR.  Ammidt. 
1671 

FoKBES,  Lord 

UniTersity  of  Oxford,  Comm.  935 

FoKKntB,  Sir  0.,  Waltall 

Parliament  —  PriTilcge —  Monastie  and  Con- 
Tentnal  Institutions,  1318,  1310 


FonnxB,  :^ht  Hon.  W.  E,  Braiftri 

Barbadoes— The  RioU.  1768 

Education— Qoaan's  Speooh,  630 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  bVt :  tX.  3,  551. 

671,  676,  895  ;  d.  14.  1585,  1586  :  a.  16. 

1600,  1610,  1613 :  cl.  16,  1793 ;  aid,  d. 

1939 
Pen— Stennship  « Talisman,"  Crew  of  the, 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  419,  437 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  143,  145,  147,  153 ;  d.  1, 

881,  802,  303 
Slave  Trade  (East  AAioa),  Res.  1337 

FoESYTH,  Mr.  W.,  JfaryMono 
India— Bengal,  Offlce  of  Advocate  Oenenl,  68 

Indian  Budget,  1404 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  cl.  8, 893 
Parliament — Ladles'  Gallery,  House  of  Cmh 

mons,584 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  el.  1,  383,  335 
Women's  DisabUities  Removal,  2R.  1658, 1741 


FitASBR,  Sir  W.  A.,  Kiddormintttr 

Civil  Departments  (Employment  of  Soldiers), 
Motion  fi>r  a  Seleet  Committee,  1997 

Criminal  Law — Metropolitan  Police    Case  of 
Mr.  Palmer,  1463 
Prison  Diet.  877 

Metropolis— Hyde  Park — Tlis  Serpentina,  Res. 
1249 

Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  Motion  for  a  Srieet 
Committee,  365 

Open  Spaces  (Metropolitan  Distriet),  Coma. 
438 

Parliament— Ladies'  GaUei7,  House  of  Com- 
mons, 589 

Parliament — Public  Petitions  —  Monastic  and 
Conventual  Institutions,  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 1403 

Parliament  —  Public  Petitions  irom  a  Foreign 
Town  —  Boulogne-sur-Mer  (British  Cm- 
sulate),  Res.  1418 

Royal  Titles,  Comm.  110 ;  e{.  I,  307 

Royal  Titles-  The  Proclamation,  1775 

Supply — Civil  Contingencies  Fnnd,  338 
Metropolitan  Police,  391 

Urimdly  and  building  Soeietioi — Fte*  on 
Cortifieata 
Qaestion,  Mr.  Rylsnds;   Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Ezoheqoer  April  3,  109<t 

Fritnily  Soeietm  Aet,  IVIt—C^rtiJieaUt 
of  DetUht 
Question,  Mr.  Ashbary  ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  tbe  Exchequer  Mar  16,  71  ;  Qaes- 
tion, Mr.  W.  Holms ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  tbe  Excheqaer  AprU  6,  1335 
Inland  Bevenmt—FHendl^  and  BuiUing  8»- 
eietiet — Feet  on  Certifiieate*,  Question,  Mr. 
Rylaods ;   Answer,  The  Chaooallsr  of  the 
Exchequer  April  3,  1996 

Fugitive  Slave*  —  The  New   CvrtuUtr  — 
CooUet 
Question,  Observations,  Lord  Stanley  of  Aldetw 
ley  ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Parby  JUr  M,  SM 
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Chune  Laws  Amendment  (Sootbmi)  Bill 

{LonI  Eleho,  Sir  Ordham  Montgomery) 
c.  Ordered  ;  resd  1"  •  April  1  [BiU  128] 

an..  Debftte  adjonraed  AyrH  37, 1810 

Am  aad  Water  Orders  Conflrmation  Bill 

[H.L.]    {Tke  Lord  Blphinilme) 
I.  Freiented  ;  read  1*  *  April  7  (No.  55) 

Oas  and  Water  Orders  Ck>nflrmatio]i 
(Cbapel-en4e-Frifh,  Ae.)  BiU  [hj..] 

(Th«  Lord  Pr«iidtnt) 
t.  Presented  ;  read  1*  *,  and  referred  to  the  Ex- 
aminers April  38  (No.  69) 

General  School  of  Law  Bill  [b.^.] 

{7U  Lord  SeOome) 
I  Presented  ;  read  !•  •  AprU  8  (No.  48) 

Bead  3^  and  eomraitted  to  the  Comaittee  on 
Inns  it  Court  Bill  Mgy  1 

G«rmanff — Pfinet   Bitmarek   and  Count 
Amitu 
Question,  Mr.  SnlUran ;  Answer,  Mr.  Boorke 
Mar  30,  876  - 

GiBSOir,  Mr.  E.,  Dublin  UtwuniU/ 
Boroufli  Franehise  (Ireland),  Res.  786,  737 

QiiADSTONZ,  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Ortm- 
wieh 

ParliameDt  —  PnUie  Petitioos  fi«m  a  Foreign 
Town  —  Boalogne-snr-Mer  (Britisit  Consu- 
late), Res.  1418,  1418 

Pern— Steamship  ■'Talisman,"  Crew  of  the. 
Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  493 

RortI  Titles,  Oomm.  93, 164  ;  eL  I,  389,  398, 
399,  301,  834,  332;  8R.  484,  48«,  494. 
496 

GoLDinsT,  Mr.  G.,  Chippenham 
Ecolesiastioal    Dilapidations   Aots,  1871   and 

1873,  Motion  Tor  a  Seleot  Committee,  371 
Highway  Boards,  967 

Ck>u>8Kii>  Mr.  J.,  Roehtattr 

Oattlo  Disease  (Irelaad),  Comm.  d.  3, 1037 
Henwood,  Mr.  Charles,  Petition  of.  Bee.  844 
Merchant  Shipping,  Coain.  o2.  6,  Motion  for 

reporting  Pn^^^ss,  1160 
Metropolis — Hyde  Park — The  Serpentine,  Res. 

1260 
National  Sehool  Teaohers  (Ireland)  Aot,  1876, 

Res.  336 
Open  Spaces  (Metropolitan  District),  Comm. 

438 
Post  OOee  — PosUl  Telegraph  Department, 

Res.  1 78,  334 
Royal  Titles,  Oomm.  183 
Spain— War  Taxes  on  British  Snhjeots,  1831 
Supply — Civil  Contingencies  Fund,  889 

GoBDOir,  Sir  A.,  Ahtrdmuihire,  B. 
Array— Grocery  Rations,  Issue  of,  696 
Mutiny,  Oomm.  O.  107,  Amendt.  914 
Boyal  TiUM,  Oomm.  A,  1, 394 


GoBDOir,  Mr.  W.,  Chehea 
Turkey— Loans  of  1864  and  1866,  698 

GoBST,  Mr.' J.  E.,  Chatham 
Greenwich  Pensioners  in  GoTernment  Employ, 

630 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  Amendt.  619, 639; 

el.  3,  660;  d.  6,  1164;  d.  6,  1368:  d.i, 

1370:  d.  II,  Amendt.  1871  ;  el.  14,  1586; 

d.  16,  1699,  1618;  d.  16,  1801;  add.  el. 

1931,  1934,  1936,  1946 
Merchant  Shipping — Stowage,  1478 
Navy — Royal  Marines,  1621 
Navy  Estimates— Admiralty  Offloe,  1669 
Peru — Steamship  "  Talisman,"  Crew  of  the. 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  410, 1634, 

1986 
Ways  and  Means — Flnaneud  Statement,  1141 

(jk>80HXN,  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.,  London 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  d.  3,  908  ;  add.  el. 

1945 
Navy — Royal  Marines,  1637 
Navy— *■  Mistletoe,"  The,  Collision,  Report  of 

Court  of  Inqnfafy,  1408:  Res.  1610 
Navy  ErtimaMs— Admiralty  Office,  1561 
Coast  Gnard  Service,  Naval  Reserve,  iie. 

1663 
Seamen  and  Marines,  1646 
Parliament — Puhlic  Business,  1184 
Post  Offloe- Postal  Telegraph  Department, 

Res.  310 
Sugar  Convention,  1876 — Dutch  Chamber,  Re- 
fusal by  the,  78 
Supply — Navy  Excess  of  Expenditure,  843 

Report — Suez  Canal — Modification  of  Dues, 

1669 
Ways  and   Means — Income  Tax,  Res.  1366, 

1866 

Gh)T7nLET,  Mr.  K  T.,  Bundorland 

Egypt — Egyptian  Finanoe— Mr.  Rivers  Wil- 
son, 1836 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  637  ;  d.  8,  903  ; 
d.  5,  1156:  Amendt.  1168;  cl.  16,  1799; 
el.  19,  1883 ;  d.  28,  Amendt.  1918 ;  aM.  el. 
1936 

Peru— Steamship  "  Talisman,"  Crew  of  the, 
623 

Royal  Titles,  Comm.  d.  I,  307 

Gbantham,  Mr.  W.,  Surrey 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  e(.  3, 898 

Gkakville,  Earl 
Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland),  3R.  1383 
Cambridge,  University  of,  466,  468 
Council  of  India— Indian  Tariff,  926 
Irish  Peerage,  Comm.  d.  3,  1905:  cl.  6,  1906 
Royal  Titles,  3B.  827,  866,  867  :  Comm.  1067, 

1094,  1807;  3R.  1386,1387 
University  of  Oxford,  699  ;   Comm.  820,  821 ; 

d.  4,  986 ;  el.  13,  989 ;  cl.  14,  Amendt.  940, 

946 ;  d.  16,  960,  1806 ;  d.  34, 1310 ;  el  36, 

1314 

Gbxbrx,  Mr.  K,  Bury  St.  Edmund* 
Inland   Reveone— Excise — Blending  of  Irish 
Whiskey,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee, 
1316 
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Gum,  Mr.  E, — eont. 
Law  and  JaiUoe — WUberforoe,  Ur.,  Case  of, 

Rm.  2021 
Monutio  and  OonT«ntaal  In«titaU«nf  (Or«at 

Britain),  Rm.  1009 
Parliament — Ladiw'  Gallery,  Honie  of  Oom- 

inoiia,688 

Gbboobt,  Mr.  G.  B.,  8u$t0x,  E. 

India— Kirwae,  Ei-Ohiefi  of,  477 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  «I.  8, 896 ;  «2.  15, 
1612 ;  add.  el.  1980 

Monaatio  and  Oonrentoal  LuUtaUoni  (Great 
Britain),  Rea.  1014 

Nary — NaTigation  of  Her  Majesty's  Ships, 
Res.  1664 

Parliament,  Aots  of— Report'  of  Select  Com- 
mittee, Res.  668,  673,  679 

Royal  Titles,  Comm.  cl.  1,  297 

Obey,  Earl 

Irish  Peerage,  Comm.  d.  2, 1897 
Royal  Titles,  2R.  841 

Gkievb,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Greenock 

Court  of  SeuioA  (Scotland),  Retoms,  1624 
Merolunt  Shipping,  Comm.  el.  10,   Ameodt. 
1370 ;  el.  IS,  Amendt.  1617  ;  el.  19,  Ameadt. 
1880 :  el.  28,  Amendt.  1886 

Gtjeney,  Eight  Hon.  E.,  Southampton 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  el.  Amendt. 
1941, 1942 

Hat.ttax,  Yiscount 

Council  of  India— Indian  Tariff,  931,  936 

Hamiltok,  Lord  G.  F.  (Under  Secretary 

of  State  for  India),  Middletex 
India — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Ameer  of  Kashgar,  The,  370 

Bengal,  Offioe  of  Adrocate  General,  68 

Indian  Budget,  1404 

Indian  Civil  Service,  474 

Indian  Tariff  Act,  1484 

Eirwee,  Ez-Cbiefs  of,  477 

Madras  Irrigation  Works,  699 

Majors  of  Artillery— Royal  Warrant,  1872, 
1626 

Presidency  Magistrates  Bill,  476 

Tariff  Act,  Correspondedee,  1627 
India — Bengal  Famine,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1846,  1862 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  161,  163  ;  el.  1,  830,  333 

Hamilton,  Marquess  of,  Donegal  Co. 
Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R.  443 

Hahftoit,  Lord 
Sugar  Convention,  1876 — Refusal  of  the  Dutch 
Chamber,  667 

Habcotjht,  Sir  W.  G.  V.,  Oxford  City 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Law  Amend- 
ment) (No.  2),  2R.  1890 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  el.  14, 1686,  1689  : 
cl.  16,  1696,  1698,  1601,  1616,  1620,  1631  ; 
eL  16,  1783;  d.  19,  1882:  add.  d.  1921, 
1983,  1940,  1941,  1942,  1944 


Haboovbt,  Sir  W.  G.  V.- 
Mooastic  and  Conventoal  Institutions  (Great 

Britain),  Res.  1031,  1032 
OAnces  against  the  Person,  Conm.  1623 
Publicans  Certiilcates  (Scotland),  Comm.  d.  6, 

1812;  e2.  11,  1814 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  96,  97 ;  «i.  1, 800,  803. 

307,  831  :  Amendt.  886, 886,  1097 
Supply — Embassies  and  Missions  Abroad,  1468 

Hasdoastlb,  Mr.  E.,  Zaneathire,  8.B. 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  d.  3,  901 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  (Gnat 
Britain),  Res.  1006 

Habdt,  Bight  Hon.  Gathome  (Secretaiy 
of  State  for  War),  Oxford  Univertitj/ 
Army — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Aldershot,  Insubordination  at — St.  Patrick's 

Day,  471 
Army  and  AnzUiary  Forces — Return*,  1760 
Commissariat  and  Transport  Ofioers,  66 
Forage  Allowances,  1835 
Guards,  The — Special  Allowances,  968;— 

Stock-Furse  Fund  Allowances,  1763 
Lieutenant  Colonels  of  Dep6t  Battalions, 

1836 
Londonderry  Militia,  1484 
Majors  of  Cavalry,  Supenramerary,  76 
Medical  OfBcers,  476 
Medical  School,  882 
Militia  Adjutants,  1760 
Mobilization  of  Army  Corps,  69  ; — ^Volun- 
teers, 968 
Royal  Artillery  (India),  1323 
Royal  Artillery— Lieutenant  Ootonels,  1098 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  620,  1830 
War  Department  Contracts,  619 
Teomanry  Adjutants,  1908 
Army  —  Civil  Departments  (Employment  of 
Soldiers),  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee^ 
1991 
Knightsbridge    Barracks  —  "  Preservation   of 

Peace  "  in  London,  64 
Metropolis— Hyde  Park— The  Serpentine.  Rea. 

1260 
Mutiny,  Comm.  d.  106,  913  ;  el.  107,  914  ; 

Consid.  1086 
Parliament — Public   Petitions — Monastic  and 

Conventual  Institutions,  1403 
Parliament  —  Public  Petitions  from  a  Foreign 
Town  —  Boalogne-sui^Mer   (British  Oonaa- 
Ute),  Res.  1419,  1430 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  d.  1, 803 

Habbisoit,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Eilmarnoek,  Sfe. 
India — Presidency  Magistrates  Bill,  474 

Habbovbt,  liarl  of 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the 

Peace),  2R.  660 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  108S 
University  of  Oxford,  Comm.  el.  14,  946 

Habtinoton,  Bight  Hon.  Marquess  ot, 
New  Radnor 
Egypt— Mr.  Cave's  Mission,  663,  566,  623 
Parliament— Public  Business,  1181, 1188,1184. 
1828 
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HiBTiKeiov,  Right  Hon.  Muqueu  ot—eont. 
Rojral  Titlea,  Oomm.  Amsndt.  75,  158.  273; 

el.  1,  399,  300, 303.  817 
Royal  Titln— The  ProoUmatioo.  1629.  1768. 

1778 
Suei  CaDal  Adminiitration— Surtax,  1328 

Hathbblet,  Lord 

Royal  Title*.  3R.  1392,  1979 
UniTenitj  of  Oxford,  Comm.  cl.  It,  948 

Havelook,  Sir  H.  M.,  Sundtrlmd 
Army — Commiuartat  and  Traosport  OCBoen, 

66 
Church  Bodies  (Gibraltar)— The  Ordinanoes. 

Motion  for  an  Address,  769 
Civil  Departments  (Employment  of  Soldiers). 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1987,  1997 
Mutiny,  Comm.  cl.  106,  913 
Navy — Royal  Marines,  1527 
Peru— Steamship  "  Talisman."  Crew  of  the. 

MotioD  for  a  Select  Committee,  389,  896 

Hat,  Admiral  Kiglit  Hon.  Sir  J.  0.  D., 

Stamford 
Church  Rates  Abolition  (Scotland).  9R.  40 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  el.  8.  908 ;  el.  5, 

1153:  cl.  16,  1798 
NaT* — Royal  Marines,  1523 
Navy  Estimates — Coastguard  Service — Naval 
Reserve,  &o.,  1503 
Seamen  and  Marines,  1547 

Hattbb,  Mr.  A.  D.,  JBath 

Army  —  Mobilixation  of  Corps  —  Volunteers, 

968 
Ways  and  Means— Income  Tax,  Re*.  1361  ' 

Hkniey,  Right  Hon.  J.  "W.,  Oxfordthir$ 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  529 ;  el.  8,  678. 

903 
Ways  and  Means— Inoome  Tax,  Re*.  1364 

HsNimcBB,  Lord 
Felstead  School— The  Rev.  W.  Grignon,  Di«> 
miinl  of.  1748 

Hbnbt,  Mr.  Mitchell,  _  ffaZtcoy  Co. 
Adulterated  Drink*  at  Fain,  Sale  of,  &o.  (Ire- 
land). 65 

Hbbbbbt,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kmrry  Co. 
Criminal  Ijiir  (Ireland) — Kerry  Assixes.  470 
Ireland,  Crime  in — Returns,  266 
KnighCsl>ridge    Barracks  —  "  Presenration   of 

Pence ' ' in  London.  64 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland).  2R.  791 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act.  1875, 

Res.  335 
Parliament — Privilege — Xonastio  and  Conren- 

toal  lustitnUon*,  1819, 1397 

Hebkoit,  Hr.  E.,  Prttton 

Royal  Titlas,  Comm.  114 
South  Eastern  Railway,  2R.  61 
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Hessoheu.,  Mr.  F.,  Dwrham 
Merchant    Shipping,    Comm.    d.    14,    1586 ; 

cl.  15,  1618  ;  d.  27, 1916 ;  add.  el.  1986 
Pern— Steamship  "  Talisman."  Crew  of  the. 
Motion  for  a  Select  Committee.  413 

Hertet,  Lord  F.,  £urff  St.  JEdmundt 
Elementary  Education  Act  (1870)  Amendment, 

2R.  1288 
Parliament,  Act*  of— Report  of  Select  Com- 
mittee, Re*.  575 
Primary  Education.  1410 

HEYaATE,  Mr.  W.  U.,  Lticttttrthire,  8. 
Elementary  Education  Act  (1870)  Amendment, 
2R.  1287.  1289 

Hic^ways  Bill 

(ifr.  SelcOer-Booth,  Mr.  Salt) 
e.  Motion  for  Leave  (J/r.  SclaUr- Booth)  April  10, 
1554  ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to  ; 
Bill  ordered  ;  read  !••  [Bill  129] 

Highway  Boardi,    (^estion.    Mr.    Goldney; 
Answer.  Mr.  Solater-Booth  Xar  31,  067 

Hooo,  Lt.-Colonel  Sir  J.  M.,  Truro 
Metropolitan  Pire  Brigade.  Motion  for  a  Saleet 

Committee,  361 
Metropolitan  Gas  Companies,  2R.  597 
South  Eastern  Railway,  2R.  61 

Hoi,zER,  Sir  J.  {tee  Attornet  General 
The) 

Holland,  Sir  H.  T.,  Midhwrst 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  cl.  8,  905  ;  el.  37, 

Amendt.  1916,  1917 
Metropolis — University  Boat  Race — Hammer- 
smith Bridge,  883 

HoLUS,  Mr.  J.,  Sackney 

Army — Army  and  Auxiliary  Forces — Returns, 

1760 
Civil  Departments  (Employment  of  Soldiers), 
Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1905 

Holms,  Mr.  W.,  Paisley 
Births  and  Deaths,  Registration  of —Oertifleatea 

of  Deaths,  1325 
Merchant    Shipping,  Oomm.    Amendt.    539 ; 

cl.  24,  1913 
Peru — Steamship  "Talisman,"  Craw  of   the. 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee.  409 

HoFE,  Mr.  A.  J.   Beresford,  Cambridge 
Vhiversify 
Parliament — Ladies'  Gallery.  Honte  of  Com- 
mons, 585,  587 
Royal  Titlea,  Comm.  117 
Sweden — Stockholm,  British  Church  at.  1474, 
1475 

HopwooD,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Stockport 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  529  ;  add.  el.  1941 

HotroHTON,  Lord 
Koyal  Titles.  Comm.  1090 
University  of  Oxford,  Comm.  el.  13. 939 
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Home   Occupiers   DisqnaMcation   Se- 

moral  BUI  (*'<»•  Bemry  Wolf,  Sir 

CharUt  Ruttell,  Mr.  OntU»B,  Mr.  Ryder) 

e.  Moved,  "That  th«  Bill  be  now  rei4  3°" 
Mar  32,  46S  ;  Debate  adjourned 

Debate  reanmed  Mar  23.  Sfil 

Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 
(Mr.  Evatu):  after  abort  debate,  Queetion 
pat :  A.  76,  N.  134  :  M.  68 

Original  Question  again  propoaed ;  Moved, 
"  That  tbia  Houae  do  now  adjourn  "  (Mr. 
Vittwyn);  Queation  put;  A.  79,  N.  139; 
M.  43 

Original  Queation  again  proposed  ;  Moved, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  "  {Mr. 
MaedotuUd) ;  Question  put ;  A.  76,  N.  118 ; 
M.  42 

Original  Question  again  proposed ;  Moved, 
"That  this  House  do  now  adjourn"  (Mr. 
Lotke) ;  Question  put ;  A.  71,  N.  106 ; 
M.  3S 

Original  Question  again  proposed  ;  Moved, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  "  (Mr. 
Briggt) ;  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  De- 
bate further  adjourned 

Order  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  read 
April  34,  1633 

Moved,  "  That  the  Order  be  discharged  "  (Mr. 
Waddy);  after  short  debate.  Motion  with- 
drawn ;  debate  further  a^joarnad 

Hubbard,  Bight  Hon.  J.  G.,  London 
Parliament — Pnblio  Business — Easter  Raoess, 

1100 
Valuation — Surveyors  of  Taxes,  1760 
Ways  and  Meant — Financial  Statement,  1139 
Ways  and  Means— Income  Tax,  Ret.  1331 
Women's  Disabilities  Removal,  3R.  1737 

HuKT,  Eight  Hon.  G.  W.  (First  Lord 
of   the    Admiralty),    Northampton- 
thirt,  N. 
Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act — Green- 
wich Hospital  Estates,  65 
•    Henwood,  Mr.  Chnrlea,  Petition  of.  Res.  343 
Naval  Cadet  College,  Milford  Haven,  879 
Navj — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Anchors,  1479 
Anchor*  and  Cables — (The  "Viotoria  and 

Albert"),  663 
Arrest  of  Seamen — Leavt-breaking,  1 907 
Condemned  Ships,  268 
Detached  Squadron,  171 
H.M.S."  Vanguard,"  271 
"Mistletoe,"    The,    Collision  —  Report    of 
Court  of  Inquiry,  1410,  1476. 1477,  1478 
Naval  Interpreters,  969,  1327 
Naval  Officers  holding  Civil  Appointments, 

1829 
Reserve    Forces — Captains    in    the   Roya^ 

Marine  Artillery,  87 
Royal  Maripes,  1627 
Royal  Naval  Engineers,  68 
Royal  Tacht,  964 
Ship'  Boats,  Ix)wertng,  368 
Torpedoes — Captain  Harvey,  668 
Navy—"  Alberu"  and  "  Mistletoe,"  Collision, 

Res.  noi 
Navy  Estimates— Admiralty  Office,  1660,  1661 
CoHBiguard    Service — Naval   Reserve,  d(0. 
}653,  1663 

[eota. 


Hum,  Right  Hon.  6.  W<— «(Mt. 

Seamen  and  Marines,  1643,  1048 
Victuals  and  Clothiag,  1648 
Parliament — Pablie  Bosinets — Eaater  Raeeaa, 

1100 
Supply — Navy  Exeess  of  Expenditure,  341, 34S 

Mygienit,     Inttmational    Congrut   of— 
Brvtteh 
Question,  Mr.  J.    R.  Torke;   Answer,  The 
Cbanoellor  of  tb«  Exchequer  April  10, 148S 

IwoHiQinif,  Lord 
Irish  Peerage,  IR.  169;  3R.  1163;  Oomm. 
a.  3,  Amendt.  1894,  1903  ;  cl.  3,  1904. 1906 

India 
Mncsi-LAHiovs  QounoRs 

L«gi$lati<m  —  Pretidtney  Magittrattt  BiU, 
Question,  Mr.  Fortescue  Harrison  ;  Answer, 
Lord  George  Hamilton  Mar  33,  474 

Madrat  Irrigation  Workt.  Queation,  Mr. 
Smollett :  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
Mar  38,  698 

Major$  of  ArHUtry—The  Royal  Wwrrmt, 
1872,  Queation,  Colonel  Jervis  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gathorne  Uaidy  April  6,  1332 ;  QaaMion, 
Colonel  Jervis  ;  Answer,  Lord  G«orgn 
Hamilton  April  26,  1625 

Malay  Peninmiar-  The  Statt  of  Perot,  Quea- 
tion, Mr.  Ernest  Noel ;  Answer,  Mr.  Boorite 
April  24, 1677 

Ofice  of  Advoeatt  Oerural  of  Bengal,  Qaeatioa, 
Mr.  Forsyth  ;  Answer,  Lord  Cieorge  Uaail. 
ton  Jfar  16,  68 

The  Ameer  of  Kathgar,  Qoestioo,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
Mar  20,  370 

The  Council  of  Indian— The  Tndtim  Taxig  Aet, 
Question,  Observations,  Visoonnt  Hali&x ; 
Reply,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury;  shon 
debate  thereon  Mar  31,  931  ;  Observations, 
The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  ;  Reply,  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  April  7,  1378 ;  Question,  Mr. 
Fawcett ;  Answer.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
April  10, 1483  :—The  Corretpondetue,  Qoea- 
tion.  General  Sir  George  Balfoor  ;  Anawer, 
Lord  George  Hamilton  April  36,  1637 

The  Ex-Chieft  of  Btrwee,  Queation,  Mr. 
Gregory ;  Answer,  Lord  Geotge  Hamilton 
Jfar  33,  477 

The  Indian  Budget,  Question,  Mr.  For^th ; 
Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton  April  7, 
1404 

The  Indian  Civil  Service,  Question,  Mr.  Lyon 
Playfair;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
Mar  23,  473 

India — 27t«  Bengal  Famine 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  AprH  38,  To 
leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add  "in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  desirable  that  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  ioqaiie 
into  the  circamstanoes  of  the  late  iiamiDe  in 
India,  and  into  the  varioiu  ayslems  of  reliaf 
adopted"  (Mr.  Eintace  Smith)  v.,  1838: 
after  long  debate.  Question  put, "  That  the 
words,  Ao. ; "  A.  149,  N.  16 ;  M.  103 
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Indiittiial  and  Frovideiit  Sooieties  Bill 

(ifr.  StaveUy  BUI,  Mr.  Cmoper- Temple, 

Mr.  Rodmll) 

«.  Committee*;  Report  ^pn'1 38  [Bills  68-139] 

IiroBAif,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Boiton 
PBrlismentarj    Eleotioni    Act,   1868 — Boston 
Election,  350 

Inns  of  Conrt  Bill  [h.i.] 

(The  Lord  Stlbonu) 
I.  Presented ;  read  !•*  AprH  3  (No.  17) 

Read  9*,  after  short  debate  May  1,  1892 

JktmtMtiimai  Law — Siilmarint  Teltgraphi 
(^estion,  Mr.  E.  Noel ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Mar  33.  470 

Intoxicating   Liquors  (Licensing   Law 
Amendment)  Bill 

(Sir  Haramrt  Jolautone,  Mr.  BirUy,  Mr.  P«a*e, 

Mr.  BeU) 
e.  Bill  withdrawn  *  Mar  30  [BiU  06] 

Intoxicating   Liqnors   (Licensing  Law 
Amendment)  (Ko.  2)  Bill 

{Sir  Bareoart  JohruUme,  Mr.  Birltf,  Sir  Jokn 

Kemuaoay,  Mr.  Peate) 
e.  Ordered  ;  i«ad  1°  •  Mar  30  [Bill  1 16] 

Moved,  "That  the   Bill  be  now   read   2*" 

^pn{28,  1886 
Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 
{Mr.  Omlow);  after  short  debate,  Question 
pat ;   A.  73,  N.  40  ;    M.  83  ;    Debate  ad- 
journed 

MiscBLUiHBOvs  QoiSTions 
Adulterated  Drink$  at    Fceiri,  jrc..    Sale  of, 

Question,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henrj  ;  Answer,  Sir 

Michael  Ilicks-Beaeb  Mar  16,  65 
Ctvt2  BiU  Procatet,    Question,  The  O'Conor 

Don;    Answer,   Sir   Michael   Hioks- Beach 

Mar  38,  S96 
Civil  Service,    TTie,  Question,  Mr.  Staopoole  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith  April  3,  1099 
Clerki   of  the  Peace,  Deputy,  Question,  Mr. 

Charles  Lewis  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Uieks- 

Beach  April  3,  1096 
Coroner,  Ofiee  of,  Question,  Mr.  O'Shaogh- 

ness7  ;   Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hieks-Beaob 

Mar  33,  47S 
Crime  in  Ireland  —  Retumi,  Question,  Mr. 

Herbert ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 

Mar  20, 266 
Criminal  Law— Kerry  Atiitet,  Question,  Mr. 

Herbert ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hioks- Beach 

Mar  38,  470 
Deed*  OAce,  Regiitry  of— The  Report,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  M'Carth;  downing ;  Answer,  Mr. 

W.B.  Smith  Afar  27,  631 

Fitheriet 
Fieheries  Aett — lAeeneet,  Qaettion,  Mr.  Sul- 
livan ;    Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
.t/ar  38,  695 

[eoftt. 


\txt.ixm—eotU. 

Trawling  Vettelt  in  Qaiway  Bay,  Qnestion,    , 
Mr.   O'Shaughnessy ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hioks- Beach  AprU  7, 1408 

Landed  Htlate*  Court  —  Appointment  of  a 
Second  Judge,  Questions,  Dr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Callan;  Answer,  The  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  Mar  16,  70 

Liceming  Act  (Ireland)  1872  —  PubUeant' 
Sign-boardi,  Question,  Mr.  Sullivan  ;  An- 
swer, Sir  Michael  Hioks-Beaoh  Mar  24, 361 

National  Education 

National  Teachers  {Ireland)  Act,  1816— Non- 

Contributory     Undone,    Qnestion,     Captain 

Nolan  ;    Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 

May  2,  1986 
"Reiultt  Examination,"  Question,  Mr.0'Reill7; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hioks- Beach  Mar  23, 

478 
Teacheri"  Salariet,  Questions,  Captain  Nolan  ; 

Answers,  Sir  Michael  Uicks-Beach  ApriliS, 

1833  ;  May  1, 1910 

[See   title    Ireland  —  National    School 
Teaeheri  {Ireland)  Act,  1875] 

Parliamentary  Boroughs,  Question,  Mr.  Stao- 
poole ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  May  1,  1906 

Peace  Fretervation  Aete — Proclaimed Dittrict* 
— Louth,  Question,  Mr.  Callan  ;  Answer,  Sir 
Michael  Hioks-Beaoh  Mar  20,  271  ;— North 
Riding  of  Tipperary,  Question,  Mr.  O'Cal- 
laghan  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beaeh 
Mar  29,  770 ; —  Co.  Mayo,  Question,  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  April  38,  1830 

[See  title  Ireland — Peace  Pretervation 
Actil 

Poor  Law— Eilmacthomat  Worhhouie,  Qnes- 
tion, Mr.  Arthur  Moore ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beaeh  April  7,  1404 

Public  Health^City  of  Dublin,  Qnestion,  Mr. 
Butt ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks  -  Beach 
April  4,  1179:  Qnestion,  Mr.  O'Learj  ; 
Answer,  Sir  Michael  llicks-Beaoh  May  1, 
1910 

Ireland — Borough  Franehite 

Moved,  "  That  the  restricted  nature  of  the 
Borough  Franchise  of  Ireland  as  compared 
with  that  existing  in  England  and  Scotland 
is  a  subject  deserving  the  best  attention  of 
Parliament,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a 
&ir  and  just  eqnalitj  of  the  Franchise  in  tho 
three  Countries  "  (Mr.  Meldon)  Mar  38, 703; 
after  long  debate.  Question  put;  A.  166, 
N.  179  ;  M.  13 

Division  List,  A  and  N.  763 

Ireland — Inland  Revenue — Excise — Blend- 
ing of  Irish  Whiskey 
Moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  practice  which  has  been 
permitted  of  late  years  in  mixing  Whiskey 
in  Her  Majesty's  Bonding  and  Inland  Re- 
venue Stores  with  other  spirits ;  to  report 
to  this  House  whether  the  practice  is  inju- 
rious to  the  public  and  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Irish  Whiskey,  and  whether,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  the  practice  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  discontinued ;  and  that  the 
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Inland— Inland  Revenue — Eteite— Blending  of 
Irieh  Whitkey — oont. 

Gommiitee  do  also  inquire  into  the  effect  of 
using  new  made  spirits,  and  to  report  whe- 
ther it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
for  the  GoTernment  to  detain  all  spirits  and 
Whishej  in  Bond  until  it  is  at  least  twelve 
months  old  "  (Mr.  O'Suttivan)  April  ^,  1 186 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  Irnm  "  That,"  and  add 
"in  the  opinion  of  this  House, the  praoticeof 
'blending'  Whiskey  does  not  neoessarily 
cause  adulteration,  and  it  is  inexpedient  to 
deprive  trader*  in  British  spirits  of  trade 
fiiclliiies  that  are  allowed  to  traders  in 
Foreign  spirits,  wines,  and  various  other 
bonded  articles"  {3fr.  Anderson)  v. ;  after 
debate.  Question  put,  "That  the  words, 
Ac. ;  "  A.  69,  N.  146  :  M.  78 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the'  words  *  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  the  praoticeof  blend- 
ing' Wbiskej  does  not  necessarilj  cause 
adulteration,  and  it  is  inexpedient  to  deprive 
traders  in  British  spirits  of  trade  facilities 
that  are  allowed  to  traders  in  Foreign  spirits, 
wines,  and  various  other  bonded  articles,'  be 
added,  v. ; "  Amondt.  withdrawn 

Ireland — Irith  Church  TemporaUtie*  Com- 
mieeionert 
Ifoved,  "  'I'hat  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
Returns  of  the  names  of  the  Valuators  who 
have  fixed  the  amount  of  the  purchase  monej 
payable  to  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities 
Commissioners  on  sales  \>y  them  of  the  fee- 
simple  to  the  Tenants  holding  under  them  " 
[with     particulars     set     forth]    {Mr.    Fay) 
Mar  28,  766;    after  short   debate,  Motion 
withdrawn 
The   Church  Funds,  Question,    Mr.   Biggar; 
Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  April  7, 
1403 

Ireland — Local  Government  and  Taxation 
of  Toums 

Select  Committee  appointed  "  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  in  Ireland  of  the  loUowing 
Statutes :  9  Gho.  4,  c.83,  3  and  4  Vic.  c.  108, 
and  17  and  18  Vie.  o.  1U3,  and  the  Acts 
altering  and  amending  the  same ;  and  to 
report  whether  any  and  what  alterations  are 
advisnble  in  the  Law  relating  to  Local  Go- 
vernment and  Taxation  of  cities  and  towns 
in  ihnt  part  of  the  United  Kingdom"  (<Str 
Michael  Uxeks-Beach)  Mar  16 

Committee  nominated  Mar  31  ;  List  of  the 
Committee,  164  , 

Ireland — National  School  Teaehert  {Ire- 
land) Act,  1875 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mia-  17,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  "  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Douse, '  The  National  School 
Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1876,'  having  failed 
to  salisly  the  just  demands  of  the  Teachers, 
particularly  of  those  in  non-contiibutory 
unions,  the  claims  of  the  Irish  National 
School  Teachers  deserve  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  I'arliampnt,  with  a  view  of  sub- 
stantially and  peitnanently  increasing  their 
wlaries,  and  seooring  to  them  pensions  upon 

[eont. 


Ireland— IfaHimal  Sehoel  Teachers  {IrOand)  Act, 
1876— cent. 

retirement  from  old  age  or  ill  health  "  (Jfr. 
Meldon)  v.,  225  ;  Question  proposed,  "  That 
the  words,  Ac.;"  after  debate,  Amendt. 
withdrawn 
Question,  Captain  Nolan  ;  Answer,  Sir  Mioliad 
Hicks-Beach  May  2,  1986 

Ireland — Peace  Pretervation  {Ireland)  Act 
Moved,  •'  That  this  Hoate,  while  viewing  with 
satisfaction  the  withdrawal  firom  several 
counties  of  Ireland  of  the  proclamations 
issued  under  the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land does  not  justify  the  retention  of  tlie 
powers  of  that  Act  over  ao  Urge  a  portion  of 
the  Country  as  still  remains  subject  to  its 
provisions"  (Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna)  April  4, 
1233  ;  after  short  debate.  Previous  Questioo 
moved  (Mr.  Parnell)  ;  Previous  Question 
put,  "  That  that  Question  be  now  pat :"  re- 
solved in  the  negative 

Irish  Peerage  Bill  [b.l.] 

( The  Lord  Inekiquin) 

L  Presented  ;  read  I>  Mar  17,  169        (No.  39) 
Read  3*,  after  short  debate  April  4,  1 ICS 
Committee  May  1,  1894 


Jajies,  Sir  H.,  Taunton 

Extradition— United  States— Case  of  Winslow, 

1909 
Merchant  Shipping,   Comm.  el.  3,  547,  SSO, 

891  ;  el.  4,  910  ;  el.  6,  1164,  1166  ;  Amendt. 

11S7,   11S9;  el.  14,  Amendt.   1374,   1377; 

Amendt.  1688,  1617;  el.  17.  1804;  d.  18, 

1879  ;  d.  19,  1881 ;  add.  eM936, 1941, 1948 
Peru— Steamship  "'Talisman,"  Crew  of   the. 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  404,  407 
Post  Office— Female   Clerks  in    the   Saving! 

Banks  Department,  1179 
Royal  Titles  Act,  1983 
Supply — Convict  EstabUshmenta,  En^and  and 

the  Colonies,  693 

Jaices,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Gatnhead 

Liverymen   (City    of   London),   Motion  for  a 

Return,  1816 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  el.  14,  1588 
Parliamentary  Franchise— Liverymen  of  Lon- 
don, 1331 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  Motion  for  Adjoamment, 
167 

Japan — Newspaper  Heffulationi 

Questions,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke :  Answers,  Mr. 
Bourke  Mar  33,  478  ;  AprU  10,  1473 

jKNKDfS,  Mr,  D.  J.,  Penryn,  ^e. 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  539  ;  el.  3,  Amendt. 

906,  908  ;  cl.  5,  1166 ;  el.  6,  136S ;  d.  14. 

1683;    el.   16,  1613;  el.    18.   1805.   18W: 

add.  el.  1036 
Navy— H.M.S.  "Vanguard,"  870 
Post  Office— Telegraphs  in  Small  Towni,  18K 
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Junrnxe,  Mr.  E.,  Dundee 

CtxMit,  Dominion  of— TNaty  of  Wasblngton, 
1407,  U08 

Copyright  CommiMlon,  S4 

Merchant  Shipping,  Corom.  el.  6,  Motion  for 
AHjoamment,  1160;  el.  U,  IS88,  IfiSS ; 
el.  K,  Motion  for  reporting  Progren,  1800, 
1808 ;  el.  19,  Amendt.  1880  ;  add.  el.  1938 

Parliament,  Acta  of — R«port  of  Select  Commit- 
tee, Re*.  676 

Roval  Title*,  Oomm.  el.  1, 396 

Weat  Afrioan  Settlements — Cenion  of  the 
Gambia,  373 

Jebvib,  Colonel  H.  J.  W.,  Harwieh 
Armjr— Rojral  Artillery  (India),  1333 
India — Majors  of   Artillery — Royal  Warrant, 
1873, 163S 

JoHKSTOiTE,  Sir  H.,  Searhorough 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Law  Amend- 
ment) (No.  3),  3R.  1886, 1891 

Juries  Procedure  dreland)  Bill 

(Sir  Miehael  Uieki-Beaeh,  Mr.  Solieitor  Generai 

for  Ireland) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  I"  •  Ajnil  7  [Bill  136] 

Jurors  Qualification  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Hit  Michael  Hickt-Beaeh,  Mr.  Solicitor  General 

for  Ireland) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l"*»  Apnl  7  [Bill  127] 

EiAVAiTAGH,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Carlow  Co. 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875, 
Bm.384 

Kenbaly,  Dr.  E.  V.,  8tok«-vpon-2Vent 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  el.  3,  657 
Tichbome  Case— <iueen  ▼.  Castro— Witnesses, 
35U 

Kenkaway,  Sir  J.  H.,  Deeon,  E. 

Agricnltonj  Holdings  (England)  Act — Stamps, 
63 

Monastic  and  Conrentual  Institotions  (Great 
Britain),  Res.  983,  1001 

Public  Health  Act,  1875— Ixwal  Board  Elec- 
tions, 969 

SlaTe  Trade  (East  Africa),  Res.  1216 

ZiHBZBLBT,  Earl  of 
Barbadoes,  Island  o^Reported  Disturbances, 

1837 
Royal  Titles,  3R.  873 

University  of  Oxford,  Comm.  831 ;  el.  4, 934 : 
cl.  13,  989 ;  d.  14,  944,  94S  ;  d.  19,  1808, 
1809  ;  (A.  83, 1814  ;  el.  35,  1315 

KofosooTK,    Lieat.-Colonel  E.  N.   F., 
Glouoesterihire,  W. 
Army — Forage  Allowances;  1835 

Lieatenant  Colonels  of  DepOt  Battalions, 
1836 


Eingrstown  Harbour  Bill 

{Mr.  WiUtam  Senry  Smith.  Mr.  Chaneellor  of 

the  Exchequer) 
c.  Considered   in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported;    Bill  ordered  ;   rend    1°* 
April  26  [Bill  136] 

KnnfAiED,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Perth 

Church  Rates  Abolition  (Scotlnnd),  2R.  38 
Post  Office— American  Transatlantic  Mails,  368 

KNATOHBTJix-HrGESsiar,  Eight  Hon.  E. 
H.,  Sandwich 
Public  Schools  Act,  1868,  Res.  1420,  1449 
South  Eastern  Railway,  2R.  60 

Laino,  Mr.  8.,  Orkney,  ifc. 

Church  Hates  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  24 

Royal  Titles,  Comm.  115 

Ways  and  Means^— Financial  Statement,  1131 

Land  Tenure  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Dr.  Ward,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Richard  Smyth,  Mir. 

Meldon,  Mr.  Ennit) 
e.  MoTcd,    '*  That  the   Bill  be   now  read   3<> " 
Mar  39,  771  [Bill  10] 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months"  (Mr.  Clive);  Question 
proposed,  "  That '  now,'  4c." 
After  long  debate.  Moved,  •'  That  the  Debate 
be  now  adjourned "  (Mr.  Law) ;  Debate 
adjourned 
Observations,  Mr.  Butt ;  Reply,  Mr.  Disraeli ; 
short  debate  thereon  April  11, 1559 

Lanbdowne,  Marquess  of 

Metropolis— Hyde  Park— The  Serpentine,  1398 
University  of  Oxford,  Comm,  el.  6,  Amendt. 

937  ;  el.  16.  Amendt.  947,  954 ;  el.  16, 1306; 

cl.  26,  1313 
Uftiversity  of  Oxford — Commissioners,  361 

Law,  Eight  Hon.  H.,  Londonderry  Co, 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  3R.  818 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875, 
Res.  384 

Law  awb  Justice 

MiSOBLLAillOlIS  QoBsnORS 

Irieh  Ante-Ottion  Stabuet,  Question,  Mr.  P. 
Smyth ;  Answer,  The  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  Afay  1,1911 

"Kimberley  v.  Croettey"  —  Cotte,  Question, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Sherlock  ;  Answer,  The  At- 
torney General  Mar  31,  964 

Retpnntibilily  of  Truiteet — Edrmmde  v.  Ed- 
mundi.  Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of 
Belmore  ;  Reply,  The  Lord  Chancellor 
^j>n'{4, 1176 

Lato  and  Juttiee — Cate  of  Mr.  Wilier- 
force 
Moved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it 
is  not  desirable  that  KeginnldGarton  Wilbcr- 
force,  esquire,  should  continue  on  the  Itt-noh 
of  Magistrates"  (Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor)  May  8, 
2008 ;  after  debate,  Question  pnt ;  A.  19, 
N.  100  ;  M.  81 
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Lawbenoe,  Lord 
Connoil  of  India  (ProfiMlloaal  ApikNUtaMiU), 

2R.  166 
Rojral  Titlea,  2R.  847  ;  Comm.  lOei 

Lawebncb,  Sir  T.,  Surrey,  Mid. 
China— Yunnan  Mission,  1170 
Dog  Poisoning.  163fi 
India — Ameer  of  Kashgar,  The,  370 

Lawson,  Sir  W.,   CarlUU 

Inland  Revenue — Excise — Blending  of  Irith 
Whiskejr,  Motion  for  'a  Select  Committee, 
1300.  1208 

Leathau,  Mr.  E.  A.,  Huddertfield 
Women's  Disabilities  RemoTal,2R.*lt7S,  1688, 


Lefetbe,  Mr.  G.  J.  Sliaw,  R$ading 
Church  Bodies  (Gibraltar) — The  Ordinances, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  769 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  S2S ;   eU  9,  540, 

600,  001  ;  el.  4,  910,  Oil  ;  d.  5,  IISS,  llAO  ; 

d.  9, 1370  ;  cl.  14, 137S  :  el.  U,  1908, 1614 ; 

d.  16,  179S:  cl.  10,  1381;  d.  34,  1013; 

el.  38.  1018  ;  add.  <d.  1038,  1047 
Nary  Estimates — Seamen  and  Marine*,  1538, 

1548 
Supply— Civil  Oontingenoie*  Fand,  336 
Navy  Excess  of  Expeoditare,  341 

Leoard,  Sir  C,  Searborough 
Women's  Disabilities  Removal,  3R.  1720 

LEion,  Lieut.-Colonel  I^erton,  Chethire, 
Mid 
Monastic  and  Oonventoal  Institutions  (Great 

Britain),  Res.  1003 
Public  Health— Quack  Medicines,  200 
Ways  and  Means — Financial  Statement,  1137 

Leith,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Aitrdeen 
Post  Offloe— India,  Postage  to,  351 

Lewis,  Mr.  C.  E.,  Lmdcmderry 
Army — Londonderry  Militia,  1484 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Ret.  718 
Deputy  Clerks  of  the  Peace  (Ireland),  1006 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  d.  1048 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875, 

lies.  231 
Parliament — Privilege — Monastic     and    Con- 
ventual Institutions.  1318 
Privy  Council  (Oaths  taken  by  Members,  Ac), 
Address  for  Returns,  3033,  2039,  2030,2030 
Royal  Titles,  1767 ;— The  Proclamation,  1765 
Ways  and  Means — Financial  Statement,  1135 
Ways  and  Means — Income  Tax,  Res.  Amendt. 
1354 

Liceming  Act,  1872 — Burial  Cluht 
Questions,  Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan  ;   Answers,  Mr. 
Assheton    Cross  Mar  30,  880 ;    April  3, 
1000 

LnrERiCK,  Earl  of 
Irish  Peerage,  Comm.  el.  2,  1806 ;  el.  6, 1000 


LivM-ymm  {Cittf  of  London) — See  title 
FarUametiUiry  Fh%nehiu 

Llotd,  Mr.  M.,  Botmnmrit 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  eL  14, 1580  ;  H.  15, 

1018;  el.  19,  1880;  add.  d.  1941 
Owners  of  Land  (England) — New  "  Domesday 

Book,"  1677 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  156 

Llotd,  Mr.  8.  S.,  Ph/movth 
Church   Bodies  (Gibraltar) — The  Ordinanoes, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  769 
Divine  Worship  Facilities  2R.  44 
Navy — Royal  Marines,  1518 
Supply — Embassies  and  Mission*  Abroad,  1468 
Ways  and  Mean*— Income  Tax,  Rmw  1M8 

Local   OoTenunent   TroTisioiul    Order, 
Skelmersdale  (ITo.  6)  Bill 

(Mr.  SaU,  Mr.  Selater-Bootk) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  April  26  [BUI  136] 

Read3«».4prfl28 

Local  Ctoremment  ProvisioiiLal  Orders 

Bill       {Mr.  SaU,  Mr.  ScUner-Boctk) 

c  Read  2°  •  Mar  20  [BUI  102] 

Committee  * ;  Report  April  3 

Read  %'*  April  6 
;.  &nAl»»(^The Lard Pretidenl) April! {THo.il) 

Local   OoTemment   ProTirional  Orders 
(So.  2)  Bill 

(Mr.  SaU,  Mr.  Sdater-BooA) 
c.  Ordered  *  April  6 

Readl«»J.or«7  [Bttl  132] 

Read3o*.<lprtn0 
Committee  *  ;  Report  April  34 
Read  ^»  Amrim 
I.  Read  !••(  2»«  Earlo/Jtr$«y)April9S  (No.  63) 

Local  OoTemment   FroTisioiial  Orders 

(Ko-  3)  BiU 

(Mr.  SaU,  Mr.SehUr-BooA) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  I<>  •  AprU  7  [BiU  12a] 

Reads'*  AprUlO 
Committee  * ;  Report  AprU  34 
Read3<>*ul<vit87 
I.  ReadI>*(fA«£ar{o//«r««y)Jprt{38 (No.es) 

Local  OoTemment  Provisional  Orders, 
Briton  Ferry,  fte.  (Ko.  4)  Bill 
(Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Selater-BotA) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  April  36  [BiU  134] 

Read2°*^prt7  28 

Locks,  Mr.  J.,  Southwmri 

Channel  liland* — Jersey,  BaUiff  of  the  Royal 
Court,  351 

Channel  Islands — Jersey,  Royal  Conrt  of,  064 

House  Occupiers  DisqualUloation  Removal, 
2R.  Motion  for  Adjournment,  553 

Parliament— Ladie*'  GaUeiy,  House  of  Com- 
mons, 587 
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LoHBON,  Bishop  of 
UniTersity  of  Oxford,  Comiu.  0. 14, 911  ;  «2.  16, 
960,  1306 

Lopes,  Sir  M.,  Devonshire,  8. 
Greenwioh  PensioDsri  in  GoTernmeDt  Gmplo;, 

621 
NaT/  EitimatM— Admiraltf  Offloe,  IMl 

LoiTB,  Bight  Hon.  B.,  London  Univer- 

tity 
Egypt— Mr.  Cave's  Mission,  667 
Egyptian  Finance— Mr.  Cave's  Report,  74 
Parliament — Public   Petition  from  a   Foreign 

Town — Boulogne-sur-Mer — British    C  onsu- 

late),  Res.  1417 
Privy  Council  (Oaths  talten  by  Members,  Ac.), 

A.ddr?Bs  for  Returns,  2031 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  92 ;  el.  1,  28S  ;  3R.  513 


Lo-WTHEB,  Mp.  J.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies),  York  City 
Aliens'    Order    in    Council,   1673— Gibraltar, 

1832 
Barbadoes— Alleged  iUots,  1628,  1834 

Flogpng  in,  1323 
Church  Bodies  (Gibraltar) — The  Ordinances, 

66  ;  Motion  for  an  Address,  768 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  dJt2 
Mercantile  Marine — Burglaries  at  Sea,  1835 
Newfoundland  Fisheries,  1178 
River  Gambia,  Res.  2005 
West  Atrican    Settlements — Cession    of   the 

Gambia,  272 
Windward  Islands — Federation,  1178 


LowTHER,  Mr.  "W.,    Westmoreland 

Metropolis — Hyde  Park — The  Serpentioe,  Res. 
1248 

LtrBBOGK,  Sir  J.,  Maidstone 
Royal  Title* — Proolamation,  1774 

LusK,  Sir  A.,  Finslury 
Consolidated  Fund,  SR.  666 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  d.  3,  649,  900  ; 
el.  6,  1166:  H.  15,  1602  ;  Amendt.  1616; 
d.  16, 1803  ;  d.  18, 1805 ;  add.  a.  1935 
Navy  Estimates — Admiralty  Offloe,  1551 
Seamen  and  Marines,  1548 

MoABTHim,  Mr.  Alderman  W.,  Lamleth 
River  Gambia,  Res.  1998,  3007 

MoAbthttb,  Mr.  A.,  Leicester 
Burial  Service— Church  of  England,  881 
Elementary  Education  Act  (1870)  Amendment, 

3K.  1386 
Post  OSoe— Channel  blands— Aldemey,  1323 

2tfAoCAB»HT,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Mallow 
Land  Tonure  (Ireland),  2R.  797 
Monastio  and   Conventual  Institutions  (Great 
BritMn),  Res.  973,  974 


Maodonald,  Mr.  A.,  Stafford 

Explosive  Substances    Act,    1875— Dynamite, 

Explosion  of,  in  South  Wales,  1831 
Factory    Acts — Bleachworks    and    Dyeworks, 

1098 
House    Occupiers   Disqualification   Removal, 

2R.  Motion  for  Adjournment,  552 
Merchant  Shipping,   Comm.  636  ;  eL  3,  680  ; 

cl.  16,  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  1619  ; 

cl.  16,  1802  ;  cl.  24,  1914 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  1470 
Publicans  Certificates  (Scotland),  Comm.  el.  4, 

1810 
Supply — Embassies  and  Missions  Abroad,  1467 

MaoGeegoe,  Mr.  D.  R.,  Leith,  ifc. 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  636  ;  el.  3,  907 ; 

el.  6,  1164, 1168  ;  cl.  18,  1804,  1809 
Peru — Steamship  "  Talisman,"  Crew  of  the. 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  424 

Mao  Ivee,  Mr.  D.,  Birkenhead 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm. 636  ;  el.  8,AmeDdt. 
644,  550,  665,  893,  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  909 ;  cl.  5,  1152;  Amendt.  1159; 
d.  14,  1376. 1586.  1587,  1588;  el.  16,  1592, 
1604,  1614,  1616. 1621  ;  cl.  16,  1794  ;  el.  19, 
1881 ;  el.  27, 1917 ;  add.  el.  1929, 1947 

McKenna,  Sir  J.  N.,  Toughal 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland).  Res.  717 
Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland),  3R. 

440 
Inland    Revenue — Excise — Blending  of    Irish 

Whiskey,   Motion  lor  a  Select   Committee, 

1212 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  cl.  3,  649 ;  Motion 

for    Adjournment,   686,  908;   d   6,   1156; 

el.  14,  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  1376, 

1377 
Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act,  Res.  1233, 

1237,  1247 
Supply — Embassies  and  Missions  Abroad,  1468 

Mackintosh,  Mr.  C.  F.,  Inverness,  Sf-c. 
Elementary  Edooation  (Scotland)  Act — Scotch 
Education  Code,  1876,  1406 

MoLagait,  Mr.  P.,  Linlithgowshire 

Explosive  Substances  Act,  1876 — Railway  Com* 

panies  Bye-Laws,  879 
Inland    Revenue — Excise — Blending   of   Irish 

Whiskey,  Motion  for  a  Seleol  Committee, 

1200 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  368 

MoLaken,  Mr.  D.,  Edinlnrgh 

Church  Rates  Abolition  ^Scotland),  2R.  8,  31, 

36,41 
Civil  Service — Writers  at  Customs  Out-Ports, 

963 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  1470 
Poor  Law  (Scotland) — Medical  Relief,  1483 
Post  Offloe—  Blue  Books,  Postage  of,  1324, 1403 
Supply — Embassies  and  Missions  Abroad,  1467 

Malay  Peninsula — The  State  of  Perak 
Question,    Mr.    Noel ;    Answer,  Mr.  Boorko 
April  21,  1677 
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Malmesbubt,  Earl  of  (Lord  Privy  Soal) 
Agrioultttral  Holdings  (SootUnd),  3R.  1383 

HanclieBter  Post  Office  Bill 

{Mr.  William  Henry  Smith,  Lord  John  Mannen) 

e.  Considered  •  Mar  16  [Bill  100] 

Read3°*lfarl6 
I.  Read  1»  •  ( lord  President)  Mar  17  (No.  88) 

Read  2«*  Uar  24 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  37 

Read  3*  •Ifcr  28 

Rojal  Assent  April  7  [89  Viet.  c.  iv] 

MAKifBRa,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.   E. 
(Postmaster    General),      Leieetter- 
ihire.  If. 
Monaotio  and  Conventual  InstitntioDS  (Great 

Britain),  Res.  1038 
Parliament— Ladies'  Gallery,  House  of  Com- 
mons, 589 
Parliament  —  Poblio  Petition  from  a  Foreign 
Town  —  Boulogne-sni^Mer  (British   Consu- 
late), Res.  1415 
Post  Offloe — Misoellaneous  Questions 
Amerioan  Transatlantic  Kails,  269 
Blue  Books,  Posuge  of,  1324 
Channel  Islands — Alderney,  1323 
Female  Clerks  in  the  Savings  Bank  Depart- 
ment, 1170 
Glasgow  Post  Offloe,  1883 
India,  Postage  to,  381' 
North  Amerioan  Mails,  63 
Postal  Telegraph  Wires,  1579 
Post  Office  Telegraphs— Glengarriffe,  1180 
Post   Offloe   Telegraphs— Safety   of  Wires 

(Metropolis),  69 
Rural    Post    Office   Messengers  (Ireland), 

1160 
Telegraphs  in  Small  Towns,  1834 
Post    Office — Postal    Telegraph    Department, 
Res.  214 

Karine  Hatiny  Bill 

(Mr.  Raike;  Mr.  Sunt,  Mr.  Algernon  Egtrton) 

c.  Read  l"*  jlfar20 

Read  2<>*  Mar  24 

Committee  *  ;  Report  Mar  80 

Considered  *  Mar  31 

Read8"'*  JjmJ  3 
I.  Read  1«  •  ( TVle  Lord  Privy  Seal)  April  3 

Read    2**;    Committee  negatived;   read    3* 
ApriU 

Royal  Assent  April  7  [39  Vict.  o.  0] 

Market  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill 

iSir  Colman  O'LogUen,  Mr.  Maurice  Brooit, 

Mr.  Patrick  Martin) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  l*  •  Mar  30  [Bill  117] 

Marriage  Law  Amendment 

Question,  Observations,  Lord  Chelmsford  ;  Re- 
ply, The  Lord  Chancellor  Mar  37,  609 

Marriage  with  a  Deceated  Wife't  SieUr 
Question,  Sir  Thomas  Chambers ;  Answer,  Mr. 
J.  Lowthcr  Mar  31,  363 


Karriages  (Saint  James,  Buxton)  Bill 

(Tke  Lard  Steward) 
2.  Royal  Assent  ifar  17  [SOFtete.i] 

Maetdt,  Mr.  P.  W.,  Roeheeter 
Elementary  Ednoation  Aot(1870)  Amendment, 

2R.  1379 
Merohant  Shipping,  Comm.  d.  37, 1918 

Msu>oi7,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Kiliwrt 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  70S 
Cattle  Diseases  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  3,  Motion 

for  reporting  Progress,  1037,  1471 
House    Oocupiers    Disquali&oation    Removal, 

3R.  664 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland).  3R.  1661 
National  School  Teaohers  (Ireland)  Act,  1876, 

Res.  346 

Mellob,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Aihton-wider-Ljfne 
Ways  and  Means— Financial  Statement,  1148 

Mercantile  Marine 

MlSOILLARIOIT*  QdBITIOHS 

Hurglariee  at  Sea,  Question.  Captain   Pirn  : 

Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  April  38,  1836 
Deeition    at    Thamei   Police   Court  —  Tke 

"LoeksUy  MaU,"    Question.    Mr.    Bates; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  April  38.  1837 
Lighlhoutei,  Question,    Mr.   Evelyn   Ashley : 

Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  Mar  23,  469 
Merchant  Seamen  Deserters,  Question,  Csptain 

Pim ;  Answer,  Mr.  Boorke  May  1, 1809 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts 
Foreign  Laws  respecting  Stowage,  Question, 
Mr.  Gorat ;   Answer,  Sir  Charles  Addetley 
April  U,  U78 
VnseavDorthy  Ships,  Question,  Mr.  Staopoole  : 
Answer,  Sir  Charles  Adderley  Mar  33,  478 

Herchant  Shippii^;  Bill   {Mr.  Roakes,  Sir 

Charles  Adderley,  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope) 
c.  Order  for   Oommittee  read  ;   Moved,    "  That 
Mr.   Speaker   do   now   leave    the    Chair" 
ifor  38,  619 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  ftom  "  That,"  and  iM 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Merehsat 
Shipping  Acts  should  he  so  amended  that 
the  breach  of  a  oontraot  of  service  not  in- 
volving danger  to  life  or  injury  to  the  ahip 
on  the  part  of  a  seaman  should  he  no  longer 
punishable  with  imprisonment  and  forfeiture, 
and  should  no  longer  render  snob  'seaman 
liable  to  be  arrested  without  warrant  within 
the  United  Kingdom "  {Mr.  Oorst)  v.  ; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words,  Ae. ;" 
after  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  ad4 
"  greater  facilities  and  encouragement  shonld 
be  given  to  the  engagement  and  training  of 
apprentices  by  shipowners "  (ifr.  William 
Holms)  v.,  589  ;  Question  proposed,  "  That 
the  words,  dra. ; "  after  short  debate.  Amende 
withdrawn 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker,  te.,"  pot, 
and  agreed  to ;  Committee — bj.  [Bill  49] 

Committee— BJ.  Mar  37, 637 
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Merekemt  Shipping  BiH—eont. 
Committee— B.P.  Mar  30,  884 
Committee— B.P.  April  3,  1 1 47 
Committee — b.f.  April  6,  1367 
Committee — b.f.  April  24,  IfiSO 
Committee — b.p.  April  27,  1779 
Committee— B.F.  April  28,  1879 
Committee— B.F.  May  1,  1913 

Metkofolis 
MiscuxANioDs  QoMTione 

Syde  Park— The  Serptntine,  Queition,  Mr. 
Pease ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  Mar  23, 
479  ;  Question,  Mr.  Adam  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smitli  Mar  31,  969  ;  Question,  The 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne ;  Answer,  The  Dulte 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon  April  7,  1393 
[See  title  MetropoUt  —  Hyde  Park— The 
SerpetiHne\ 

Metropolitcm  Improvement*  Modek,  Question, 
Lord  Elobo;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith 
Jfor2l,3ff0 

NortkamherUmd  Avenue,  Question,  Viscount 
Templetown ;  Answer,  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond  and  Gordon  April  7,  1394 

Street  Accidents  from  Vane,  jre..  Question,  Sir 
Patricli  O'Brien  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  April  10, 1482 

Street  Traffic — Hyde  Park  Comer,  Question, 
Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff ;  Answer,  Mr.  W. 
U.  .Smith  ifar  21.  352 

The    Ouiveriity   Boat    Jtaee — Bammertmith 
Bridge,  Question,  Sir  Henry  Holland  :  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Mar  SO,  883 
[See  title  Toll  Bridget  {River  Thanut)] 

MetropoUe — Hi/d«  Park — The  Serpentine 
Moved,  "  That  the  mounds  at  present  being 
erected  on  the  south  of  the  Serpentine  are 
unsightly,  and  will,  when  planted,  be  detri- 
mental to  the  picturesque  character  of  B;de 
Park,  and  ought  to  be  removed  "  {Mr.  Pease) 
April  4,  1247 ;  after  short  debate.  Debate 
adjourned 
Debate  resumed  April  37,  1810  ;  after  short 
debate,  Motion  withdrawn 

Hetropolis  Oas  Companies  BUI 

{Sir  Jamei  Hogg,  Sir  Andrew  Luek,  Mr.  Qoldney) 
e.  2R.  Mar  34,  S97  [House  counted  out]  [Bill  28] 

Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade 

Moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  constitution,  eiSoiency, 
emoluments,  and  finances  of  the  Metro- 
poliun  Fire  Brigade  "  (Mr.  Ritehie)  Mar  21, 

asa 

After  short  debate,  Amendt.  to  add,  at  end 
"and  into  the  most  efiBoient  means  of 
providing  further  security  from  loss  of 
life  Khd  pi«perty  by  fire  in  the  metropolis  " 
(Mr.  Auheton  Croit),  807  ;  Question,  *'  That 
those  words  be  there  added,"  put,  and  agreed 
to;  main  Question,  aa  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee,  ibo. ;  Com- 
mittee nominated  Mar  31 ;  List  of  the 
Comauttee,  871 


MiDLETON,  Yiscount 

Irish  Peerage,  Comm.  el.  2,  1898 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  1071 
University  of  Oxford,  Comm.  988 

Mills,  Mr.  A.,  Exeter 

Parliament,  Acts  of— Report  of  Select  Com- 
mittee, Res.  S71 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  el.  1,  308;  3R.  484 
Slave  Trade— Sultan  of  Zaniibar,  73 

MnfTO,  Earl  of 
Church  of  Scotland  (Election  of  Ministers), 

Motion  for  Returns,  1384 
Criminal  Law — Police  Constable  Maoonaobie, 

Case  of,  SR9 
United  Parishes  (Scotland),  67,  58 

Uonastic  and  ConTentaal  Iiutitatioiu 
BiU 

(Mr.  NetpdegaU.Mr.MoU,  Sir  Thomat  Chambers) 
e.  Bill  withdrawn  •  Mar  29  [BUI  34] 

Monastic  and  Conventual  Jnttitutiont 
{Great  Britain) 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Mar  31,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  "it  is  in- 
expedient that  an  inquiry  be  undertaken  as 
to  the  number,  rate  of  increase,  character, 
and  present  position,  in  relation  to  the  Law, 
of  Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  in 
Great  Britain  "  (Sir  Thomas  Cliambers)  v., 
970  ;  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words, 
Ao. ; "  after  long  debate,  Question  put ; 
A.  127,  N.  87 :  M.  40 

MoKK,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Gloucester  City 

Ecclesiastical   Dilapidations    Acts,    1871   and 

1873,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  373 
Endowed    Schools    Commissioners — Nuneaton 

Grammar  School,  701 
Offences  against  the  Person,  Comm.  1633 
Parliament — Public  Business,  1837 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  el.  1,  329 
Supply— Civil  Oontingenoiea  Fond,  338 

Embassies  and  Missions  Abroad,  1467, 1468 
Sheriff  Court  Houses,  Scotland,  363 
Ways  and  Means — Financial  Statement,  1140 
Ways  and  Means— Income  Tax,  Res.  1363 

Montagu,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  B.,  West- 
meath 

Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  787 

Consolidated  Fund,  3R.  664 

Customs  Acts,  Consolidation  of,  1578 

Parliament  —  Public  Petition  from  a  Foreign 
Town  —  Boulogne-snr-Mer  (British  Con- 
sulate), Res.  1418,  1486 

Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act,  Res.  1241, 
1243 

Post  Ufllce — Rnnil  Post  Office  Messengers  (Ire- 
land), 1180 

Royal  Titles,  Comm.  ct.  1,  288 

MoifTQQMERY,  Sir  G.  Gr.,  Peeblesshire 
Cburoh  Rates  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  27 
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Moore,  Mr.  A.  J.,  CUmmd 

Army — The  Guards — SpcoisI  Allowuice*,  S68 ; 
— Stock-Purse  Fund  AllovanoM,  1636,  1762 

Monastic  and  Conreatnal  Institutions  (Great 
Britain),  Res.  1001 

Poor  Law  (Ireland) — Kilmaothomas  Work- 
house, 1401 

MoBQAN,  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  Denhighthire 
Burial  Services — Dore  Burial  Oaae,  489,  470, 

966 
Oflbnoes  against  the  Person,  Comm.  1633 
Parliament — Ladies'  Gallery,  Houn  of  Com- 

moni.  £87 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  cl  1,  Amendt.  204,  1984 

MoELET,  Earl  of 

Unirersity  of  Oxford,  Comm.  el.  4,  Amendt. 
932 ;  el.  13.  Amendt.  838  :  d.  14, 943 :  el.  16, 
960  ;  Amendt.  1306,  1307  ;  el.  38,  Amendt. 
1311  :  Report,  el.  16, 19S1  ;  add.  el.  ib. 

MoELEY,  Mr.  S.,  Bristol 

Elementary  Education  Act  (1870)  Amendment, 
3R.  1369 


MowBEAY,  Right  Hon.   J.  R.,   Oxford 
Univertity 
Parliament  —  Prirate  Bill  Committees  —  Re- 
ferees— Instruction,  Res.  613 


MtrLHOLLAND,  Mr.  J.,  Downpairiek 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  727 
Tenant  Rig^t  at  the   Expiration  of   Leases 
(Ireland),  3R.  2040 

MmsBiXA,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Sheffield 

Elementary  Education  Act  (1870)  Amendment, 

2&.  1273,  1399 
House  Occupiers  Oisqoaliflcation  RemoTal,  2R. 

644 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  SS5  ;  el.  Iff,  1604, 

1631  ;  el.  16,  1803 ;  add.  el.  1948 
Parliament — Public  Petitions — Monastio  and 

Conrentual  Institutions,  1398 
Royal  Titles  Proclamation,  1775 
Ways  and  Means — Financial  Statement,  1138 


Municipal    Corporatiotu '  {England    and 
Wales) 
Lottxoithxel,  Explanation,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke 

Mot  is,  1 
A  Royal  Commitiion,  Question,  Mr.  Tremayne; 
Answer,  Mr.  Assbeton  Cross  Mar  33,  479 


MiiNTZ,  Mr.  P.  H.  Birmingham 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  d.  37,  1916,  1917 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  cl.  1,  316,  323 
Ways  and  Means— Income  Tax,  Res.  1353 

MrKPHY,  Mr.  N.  D.,  Cork  City 

Admiralty  Jurisdiction  (Ireland),  2R.  1886 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  d.  33,  Amendt. 

1884 


Kntiny    Bill     (ifr.   RaUc**,   Mr.   Stmvlmrf 
Bardy,  Tke  Judge  AdvaeaU) 

e.  Read3°*ifiD'24 

Committee— B.P.  Mar  27,  688 

Committee  ;  Report  Mar  80,  912 

Considered  Mar  31,  lOSff 

Read3«*47r»<  3 
L  Read  1**  (EaH  Cadagan)  April  3 

Read    2*  * ;    Committee    negatiTed ;    read   3> 
ApriH 

Royal  Assent  April  7  [89  Viet.  e.  6] 

NAQHTEir,  Mr.  A.  R.,   Winehetter 

Civil  Service — Writers,  Lower  Division  of,  472 
Criminal  I.aw — Quarter  Sessions — Jnriee'  Sum- 
mons, 1576 
Navy — Reserve  Forces — Captains  in  tbe  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  67 

Napier  and  Ettriok,  Lord 
Royal  Titles,  2R.  834 ;  Comm.  1067 

National  Gallery,  The— Hie  Nmp  Build- 
ings 
Question,  Mr.    Coope ;  Answer,   Mr.   W.    IL 
Smith  Mar  17,  170 

Navy 

MnOILLAinODB  QCSSTIONS 

Anehors,  Question,    Mr.   Bentinck ;    Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt  April  10,  1479 
Anchors   and   Cables — ?%«   "  Victoria    and 

Albert "—  The  "  Serapit,"  Questions,  Captain 

Pirn ;    Answers,  Mr.   Hunt  Mar  34,   663  ; 

Mar  31,  964 
Arrest  of  Seamen — Leave-Breaking,  Qoestion, 

Mr.  P.   A.    Taylor ;    Answer,  Mr.    Hunt 

Jfoy  1, 1907 
Condetnued  Ships,  Qoestion,  Captain    Pim ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Mar  30,  268 
QreemuicK  Pensioners  in  Oovemmeni  Employ, 

Question,  Mr.  Gorst ;   Answer,  Sir  Hassey 

Lopes  Mar  27,  630 
n.M.S.  ••  Vanguard,"   Question,    Mr.    Darid 

Jenkins ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Mar  30,  270 
Lowering  Shipt'  Boats,  Question,  Mr.  T.  £. 

Smith  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Mar  20,  368 
Naval  Cadet  College— Milford  Baven,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.   E.  J.  Reed ;  Answer,  Mr.  llant 

Mar  30,  878 
Naval  Interpreters,  Questions,  Mr.  Hanbary 

Tracy ;   Answers,  Mr.  Hunt  Mar  31,  968 ; 

April  6,  1327 
Ifaval    Officer!    holding    Civil  Appointmenlt, 

Question,    Mr.    Staopoole  ;     Answer,    Mr. 

Hunt  Apra  38,  1829 
BoyiU    Naval    Engineers,    Qoestion,    Major 

Beaumont ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Mar  16,  68 
The  Detached  Squadron,  Question,  Mr.  Ban- 
bury  Tracy;   Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  Misr  17, 

171 
The  Reserve  Forces — CoptotM  in  tie  Royal 

Marine  Artillery,  Qoestion,  Colooel  Naghten; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hoot  Mar  16,  67 
The  Royai  Marines,  ObserTations,  Mr.  Sampson 

Lloyd  ;  short  debate  thereon  April  19,  1618 
Torpedoes— Captain, Marvey,  Question,  Cap- 
tain G.  E. Price ;  Anawer,  Mr.  BmtMarit, 

563 
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Navy — Nimgafim  •/  Hitr  Majettt^t  Skips 
MoT«d, "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  thia  Honae, 
it  having  been  datormined  gradiully  to  abo- 
liab  the  ayatem  of  employing  a  separate  and 
distinct  branch  of  officer  for  navigating 
duties,  it  is  desirable  that  greater  encourage- 
ment  and  a  more  extended  training  than  at 
present  adopted  should  be  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  Fleet  to  obtain  practical  ez- 
periene*  in  aurveying,  pilotage,  and  naviga- 
tion ;  and  that  in  carrying  out  the  intended 
change  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
poaition  and  proapecta  of  exiating  olaaa  of 
navigating  offlcera "  {Ur.  Banbury  Vraey) 
April  28,  1636 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
"considering  the  greatly  increased  value  of 
Her  Majesty's  ships  of  late  years,  and  the 
importance  of  providing  for  their  safe  navi- 
gation, thia  HoDse  is  of  opinion  that  the 
training  and  instruction,  as  well  as  the 
position  of  navigating  officers,  demands 
aerious  attention,  but  t^t  the  abolition  of  a 
separate  and  distinct  class  of  officers  to  per- 
form these  duties  is  a  step  which  can  only 
be  approached  with  extreme  caution  and 
under  a  sense  of  the  gravest  reaponsibility  " 
(Captain  Price)  v.  ;  ^estian  proposed, 
"  That  the  words,  Ao. ;"  after  short  debate. 
House  counted  out 

Navy— The  CoUition  of  the  "Alberta" 
and  the  " Mittletoe" 

Report  of  Court  of  Inquiry,  Questions,  Mr. 
GoBcben,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answers,  Mr. 
Hunt  April  7,  1409  ;  Queationa,  Mr.  Watkin 
Williama,  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  Answers,  Mr. 
Hunt  April  10,  U76 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  April  10,  To 
leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add  "as  the 
Officers  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  to  in- 
quire into  the  ciroumstanoes  attending  the 
collision  between  the  'Alberta'  and  the 
'Mistletoe'  appear  to  have  reported,  and 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  by  compensations 
have  practically  acknowledged  that  those  in 
charge  of  the  '  Alberta '  were  in  the  wrong, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  ought,  when  life 
had  been  lost  through  that  wrong,  to  have 
taken  farther  steps  to  vindicate  public  jus- 
thse  "  (Mr.  Anderson)  v.,  1486  ;  after  abort 
debate,  Question  pnt, "  That  the  words,  Ac. ;" 
A.  167,  N.  66 ;  M.  »2 

The  Coroner't  Jury,  Questions,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Sir  John  Scourfield ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  April  27, 1761 

NEvniE-GfiENYiiXE,  Mr.  E.,  Somerset- 
shire.  Mid 
Royal  Titles,  3K.  482 

Newdegate,  Mr.  0.  N.,  Warwichhire,  N. 
Church   Bodies  (Gibraltar)— The   Ordinances, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  769 
Consolidated  Fund,  3R.  666 
Monastic   and  Conventual  Institutions  (Great 
.  BriUin),  Res.  1003,  1017 
Parliament  —  Privilege  —  Irregular  Petitions, 
1317,  1320,  1398,  1400,  1401,  1402,  1668, 
1669,  1633 

[cent. 


NiwDioATi,  Mr.  0.  N. — eont. 

Public  Sohoola  Act,  1868,  Res.  1446 

Royal  Titles,  Comm.  el.  1,  Amendt.  303,  306, 

808 ;  3R.  609 
Women's  Disabilities  Removal,  3R.  1696 

Newfoundland  Fisheries,  The 
Question,  Captain  G.  E.  Price ;  Answer,  Mr. 
J.  Lowther  .liprti  4,  1177 

Noel,  Mr.  E.,  Dumfries,  Sfo. 
Church  Rates  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  39 
India — Malay  Peninsula  —  Perak,    State    of, 

1677 
International  Submarine  Telegraphs,  476 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  166,  158 

Noi-AK,  Captain  J.  P.,  Qoiway  Co. 
Army — Irish  Militia  Regiments,  1627 

Royal  Artillery — Lieutenant  Colonels,  1098 
Church   Bodies   (Gibraltar) — The   Ordinances, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  769 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  796 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  el.  1948 
Mutiny,  Consid.  Amendt.  1036,  1036 
National  Education  (Ireland) — Teachers'  Sala- 
ries, 1832,  1910 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1875, 
Res.  237  :— Non-Contributory  Unions,  1986 
Parliament  —  Privilege —  Irregular  Petitions, 

1634 
Pern — Steamship  "Talisman,"   Crew  of  the. 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  424 
Supply — Civil  Contingencies   Fund,   Amendt. 
339 
Revenue  Departments,  Motion  for  Adjooro- 
ment,  1877 
Ways  and  Means — Income  Tax,  Res.  1364 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  1462 

NoETH,  Lieut-Colonel  J.  8.,  Oxfordshire 
Navy — Royal  Marines,  1624 
Public  Schools  Act,  1868,  Res.  1446 

NoKTHCOTE,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  8.  H. 
{see  ChanceUor  of  tlie  Exchequer) 

NOETHUMBERLAND,    Duke  of 

Sulphurous  Acid,  Jk).,  Address  for  a  Royal 
Commission,  600 

NoEWOOD,  Mr.  0.  M.,  £inffston-upon- 
Sull 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  el.  3,  648,  667, 
901  ;  a.  4,  Amendt.  909,  910  ;  el.  6,  1166, 
1169  :  el.t,  1160  ;  d.  9,  1369  ;  d.  14,  1634, 
1689;  d.  16,  1619;  d.  16,  1793;  el.  18, 
1804;  Amendt.  1806,  1809;  el.  27,  1918; 
el.  30,  1920  ;  add.  el.  1926,  1989,  1942, 1943 

Post  Office—  Postal  Telegraph  Department, 
Res.  304 

K  otices  to  Qnitlrleand)  Bill 

(Sir  Colman  CLoghlen,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr. 
Patrick  Jlfortin) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  l-*  •  ifor  27  [Bill  114] 
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O'Bbibn,  Sir  P.,  King't  Co. 

InUnd  ReTenae-^Exoiw — Blendioe  of  Irish 

Whiiike.T,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee, 

1205 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  1561 
Metropolis — Street  Acoidenti  to   Vane,   Ac. 

1483 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1876, 

Rea.  S3« 
Parliament— Ladies'  Gallery,  Uonse  of  Com* 

mens,  688 
Peace  Preserration  (Ireland)  Act,  Res.  1318 

O'CamiAgham,   Hon.   W.  F.  0.,  Tipp»- 
rary  Co. 
Constabulary  (Ireland) — North  Riding  of  Tip- 
perary,  770 

O'OoNOK  Don,  The,  Roteommon  Co. 
Civil  Bill  Processes  (Ireland),  696 

0'Ck>NOB,  Mr.  D.  M.,  Sligo  Co. 
CItU  SerWce^Order  in  Council — Clause  12, 
1759 

O'DoNooHTJE,  The,  TrdUe 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  805 

Offences  againat  tiie  Person  Bill 

{Mr.  Charley,  Mr.  WItitviell) 
e.  Committee  * — ilp.  AfirU  6  [Bill  1] 

Committee— B.r.  April  21, 1623 

O'QoRMAN,  Major  P.,   Watvrfori 
Supply,  Report,  588 

O'Haoaw,  Lord 

Irish  Peerage,  Comm.  el.  3, 1902 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  (Ireland),  IR. 
66 :  2a.  1301 

O'Leaby,  Dr.  W.  H.,  JDroffheda 
Army  Medical  School,  882 
Monastic  and  ConTentual  Institations  (Great 

Britain),  Res.  1003 
Public  Health  (Ireland)— City  of  Dublin,  1910 

0n8lov,  Mr.  D.  E.,  Guildford 

House  Occupiers  Disqualification  RemoTal,  2R. 
591 

India — Bengal  Famine,  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee,  1856 

Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Lav  Amend- 
ment) (No.  2),  2R.  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
1888 

Parliament — PriTilege — Monastic  and  ConTen- 
tual Institutions,  1319 

Royal  Titles,  SR.  186 

Open  Spaces  (Metropolitan  District)  Bill 

{36:  WMley,  Sir  Oeorge  Bowyer) 
e.  Read  2«  •  Jfor  15-  [BUI  86] 

Committee* — bj.  Mar  17 
Committee  Mar  21,  127 :  Mored,  "That  the 
Chairman  do  nov  leave  the  Chair"  (Sir 
Charlet  W.Dilke);  after  short  debate,  Ques- 
tion put ;  A.  15,  N.  39 ;  M.  16    [No  Report] 


OBAmiOKE  jlsd  Bbownx,  Lord 

Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland),  2R.  1S8S 
Irish  Peerage,  2R.  1173 

Ordnanet  Survey — Suptrannuation* 
Question,  Sir  Frederictc  Perkins  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith  April  10, 1181 

O'Eehxy,  Mr.  M.  W.,  Longford  Co. 
Education  (Ireland) — "Results  ExaminatioD," 

173 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  el  8,  518 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institations  (Great 

Britain),  Res.  986  . 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1876, 

Res.  311 
Supply— CItU  Contingencies  Fund,  330 

O'Shauohnesst,  Mr.  E.,  Limeriek 
Army— Militia  Adjutants,  1759 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  730 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  2, 1037 
Coroner,  UfBce  of  (Ireland),  175 
Customs — Out-Door  Officers  at  Outporta,  1178 
Fisheries  (Ireland)— Trawling  Vessels  in  Galway 

Bay,  1108 
Parliament — Privilege— Monastic  and  Conven- 
tual Institutions,  1320 
Poor  Law  Amendment,  Comm.  1170 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  112 
Supply — Civil  Contingencies  Fund,  340 

O'SuLLiVAif,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Limeriek  Co. 
Inland   Revenue — Excise — Blending    of   Irish 
Whiskey,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee, 
1186,  1216 

Owntr*   of  Land  {England)  —  2%»  Kmc 

" Dometday  £ook>' 

Question,  Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd;    Answer,  Mr. 

Sclater-Bootb   April  31,  1577  ;    Qaestion. 

Mr.  Whitwell ;   Answer,  Mr.  SclaterwBooth 

AprU  37, 1758 

OzpoBD,  Bishop  of 
University    of  Oxford,  Comm.  d.  11,   911  ; 
a.  16,  1306,  1307:  el.  19.  1309;  d.  36, 
I3I1 ;  add.  d.  1316 

Oytitr  Fi»h»rie* — Heme  Batf 
Question,  Mr.  Pemberton ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  Mar  80,  366 

Paxueb,  Mr.  0.  M.,  Durham,  N. 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  527 ;  d.  3,  907  : 
d.  16, 1800  ;  add.  d.  1936 

$atl(ament 

LORDS— 
Chairman  of  Committeet,  Moved  that  the  Lord 
Winmarleigh  be  appointed  to  take  the  Chair 
in  the  Committees  of  the  Whole  Honae  ia 
the  absence  of  the  Lord  Redesdale  ibtr  31, 
April  6  :  Agreed  to 

Offict  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliameat*  and  Ofet 
oftlie  Qetttleman  Vther  of  the  Black  Bod— 
Select  Committee  appointed ;  List  of  the 
Committee  ifiirSI,  968 
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Vxvjumn — Lobds— oont. 
I'rivateBmt 
Ordered ,  That  no  Private  Bill  brought  from 
the  Honse  of  Commons  shall  be  read  a  second 
time  after  Monday  the  19th  day  of  Jone  next 
[And  other  Orders]  April  J,  1378 

COMMONS— 

Parliamentary  Eleetioiu  Act,  1868 — Boiton 
EUcHnn,  Qnestions,  Mr.  J.  R.  Torke,  Mr. 
Ingram ;  Answers,  The  Attorney  General 
Mar  21,  349;  Question,  Mr.  Staopoole; 
Answer,  The  Attorney  General  April  10, 
1480 

Eteltuion  of  Stronger! ,  Question ,  Mr.Dodson  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  April  10,  1480 

The  Ladie*'  OaUery,  Obserrations,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Sherlock  ;  Keply,  Lord  John  Manners ; 
debate  thereon  Mar  24, 578 

Buiinett  of  the  Bouse 
The  Eatter  Reeett,  Qnestlont,  Mr.  Hnbbard, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Pease;  Answers,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
Aprils,  1100 
Honse  adjourned  on  Taesday  April  11  to 
Monday  April  34 

Pablie  Burineit 

Arrangement  of  Puilie  Btmneii,  Obserrations, 
Question,  The  Marqaess  of  Hartington; 
Reply,  Mr.  Disraeli ;  short  debate  thereon 
AyrU  4,  1181  ;  Question,  Mr.  Beokett- 
Denison ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Uar- 
tinf  ton ;  short  debate  thereon  April  6,  1328 

Commeneement  of  Ptiblie  Butineii,  Question, 
Mr.  Monk  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  April  28, 
1837  ;  Obserrations,  Mr.DisraeliJfay  1,1912; 
Obserration,  Mr.  Seely ;  Reply,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli May  2,  1986 

The  Budget —  Cuttoim  and  Inland  Revenue  Bill, 
Qnestion,  Mr.  Rylands  ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sn)ith  April  26,  1744;  Questions,  Mr. 
Rylands,  Mr.  Cbilders  ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exohequer  April  37,  1762 


Parliament — Private  Bill  Committees — 
Referee* — ImUvfition 
Moved,  "  That  it  be  an  Instniotion  to  Commit- 
tees on  Private  Bills,  that  Referees,  ap- 
pointed to  such  Committees,  may  take  part 
in  nil  the  proceedings  thereof,  but  without 
the  power  of  voting"  (Mr.  Mowbray) 
Mar  37,  613 ;  after  short  debate.  Question 
put,  and  agreed  to 

Parliament — Privilege — Public  Petition* 
Notice  taken  of  the  language  of  Petitions  in 
favour  of  the  Monastic  and  Conrentual  In- 
stitutions Bill  from  Kensington  [presented 
28th  March] ;  from  Broadscairs  [presented 
28th  March]  ;  and  from  Arebury  [presented 
81st  March];  and  doubts  hariog  been  ex- 
pressed whether  the  name  of  the  Honourable 
Member  which  appeared  upon  those  Petition! 
had  been  afExed  by  his  authority, 
Mored,  "  That  the  Order,  That  the  Petition 
from  Kensington  [presented  28tb  March]  do. 
Ue  upon  the  Table,  be  rwtd,  and  diNbarged  " 

[eont. 
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ParliametU— Privilege— PuNie  P«tition«— oont. 
(Mr.  Callan)  April  7,  1396  ;  after  debate, 
Mored,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 
{Sir  William  Friuer) ;  Motion  withdrawn 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Ordered, 
That  the  Petition  be  withdrawn 

Ordered,  That  the  Order,  That  the  Petition 
from  Broadstairs  [presented  28tb  Marob]  do 
lie  upon  the  Table,  be  read,  and  discharged  ; 
Ordered,  That  the  Petition  be  withdrawn 

Ordered,  That  the  Order,  That  the  Petition 
from  Avebury  [presented  3  let  March]  do 
lie  upon  the  Table,  bo  read,  and  discharged  ; 
Ordered,  That  the  Petition  be  withdrawn 

Notioe  taken,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Newdegate, 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  had  been 
affixed  without  his  authority  to  a  Petition 
from  Chatham,  in  favour  of  the  Monastic 
and  Conventual  Institutions  Bill,  presented 
upon  the  SOth  day  of  March  last. 

Observations,  Mr.  Newdegate  ;  short  debate 
thereon  April  6,  1317 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  that  the  said  Petition 
do  lie  upon  the  Table  be  read,  and  discharged ; 
Petition  withdrawn 

Irregular  Petitione,  Question,  Mr.  Callan ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Speaker  ;  short  debate  thereon 
April  11,  15S7  ;  Observations,  Mr.  Newde- 
gate,  Captain  Nolan  April  35, 1633 


Parliament — Privilege — Public  Petition* — 
Petition  of  Mr.  Charle*  Henwood 

Moved,  "  That  the  Petition  of  Mr.  Charles 
Henwood  [presented  16th  February]  be 
printed  with  the  Votes"  (CoUmtl  BereifarS) 
Mar  30.  343 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add 
"the  Order  that  the  Petition  do  lie  upon  the 
Table  be  read,  and  discharged  "  {Mr.  Gold- 
tmid)  V.  :  after  short  debate.  Question, 
"That  the  words,  dtc,"  put,  and  negatived 

Words  added  ;  main  Question,  as  amended, 
pot,  and  agreed  to 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  that  the  Petition  do 
lie  upon  the  Table  be  read,  and  discharged 


Parliament — Public  Petition* — Petition 

from  a  Foreign  Town — Boulogne-*ur- 
Mer  {British  Consulate) 
Observations,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot ;  Reply,  Mr. 

Speaker  Apiil  6,  1331 
A  Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Boulogne-sur-Mer 

relative  to   the   British    Consulate  in   that 

Town  having  been  oflbred  to  be  presented, 
Moved,  "  That  the  Petition  do   lie  upon  the 

Table  "  {Mr.  Disraeli)  April  7,  1411  ;  after 

short  debate,  Motion  withdrawn 
Observations,  Lord    Robert  Montagu;    Reply, 

Mr.  Speaker  April  10,  1485 


Pabliauent — House  op  Losds 

Repreeentative  Peer  for  Ireland 
(Writ  and  Return) 
Mar  17 — Lord  Massy,  v.  Viscount  do  Vesci, 
deoeaied 
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PaBLUKZMT — ^HOUBB  OF  OoMKom 
New  Writ*  Ittued 

Aprill — For  NorFolk  (Nort.h«rn  DiTigioo),  v. 
tbe  Hod.  Frvdeiiek  Walpole,  de- 
MMed 

AprUlO—For  Kstt  CumberUnd,  v.  William 
Nioholu  Hodgson,  eiqaire,  dceeued 

AprUiiy—For  Abordeen  Coanty  ( W«etero  Divi- 
sion), V.  William  M'Combie,Mqaii«, 
ChUtern  Handredi 

JVmc  Mnnbgr*  Sworn 
AfrilVl — Jamea  DvS,  esqaire,  Norfolk  Coaaty 

(Northern  Diviaioo) 
Jfoy   1— Edward    Stafford    Howard,    eiqaire, 

OumbtrUmd  County  (Eastern  OiTi- 

lion) 

Parliamentary  and  Knnioipal  Begistra- 
tion  (Boronghs)  Bill 
(Mr.  Alfnd  Marten,  Mr.  Torr,  Mr.  BirUy, 
Mr.Doddt) 
c.  Orietti ;  read  l"  •  Jfor  10  [BiU  108] 

ParUmuntary     I^anehite  —  Zieerymtn 
{City   of  London) 
Question,  Mr.  James;  Answer,  Mr.  Asaheton 

Cross  April  6,  1321 
HoTed,  For  a  Retam  "OT  the  number  of 
LiverTmen  in  the  City  of  London  entitled  to 
vote  at  tbe  eleetion  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  tbe  City  of  London  by  reason  of 
tbeir  patrimony,  servitude,  or  purchase  in 
any  of  the  Companies,  arranged  in  tbe  order 
of  their  respeotive  Companies  : — Name  of 
Company.  Patrimony.  Pnrebase  or  Re- 
demption. Servitude  "  (Jfr.  Jamet}  April  27, 
1816  i  after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 


Pabkbix,  Mr.  C.  8.,  Meath 

Inland  Revenue — Excise — Blending  of  Irish 
Whiskey,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee, 
1213 

Mutiny,  Comm.  Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 
688 

Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act,  Res.  Pre- 
vious Question  moved,  1247 

Peru — Steamship  "  Talisman,"  Crew  of  the. 
Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  Motion  for 
Adjournment,  424,  426 

Supply— Report,  887 

Partition  Act  (1868)  Amendment  Bill 

(Sir  Henry  Jaekion,  Mr.  Alfred  Marten) 
c.  Committee*  ;  Report  April*   [Bills  73-97] 

Read  3°  •  April  6 
I.  Read  1«  •  (Lord  Selbome)  April  6  (No.  62) 

Patents  for  Inventions  Bill  [h.l.] 

(The Lord  ChaneeUor) 

I.  Committee  •  Mar  21  (No.  16) 

Report  •  Mar  27 
Reads**  Jfar  28 
cKead  1°*  (Mr.  Attcmty  General)  April  26 

CBill  187J 


Pease,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Bttrlum,  8. 
Criminal  Law — Joseph  Hadley,  Caae  of,  617 
Merohant  Shipping,  Comm.  d.  3,  898 ;  d.  4, 

911  ;  cl.  6,  U6I 
Metropolis  —  Hyde   Park — Serpentine,  479 ; 

Res.  1247. 1269,  1816 
Parliament — Public  Business— Easter  Reoesi, 

1100 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  d.  1,  Amendt.  809,  316, 

829  :  3R.  480,  482 
Vaccination  Acts— Milner's  Case,  477 
Ways  and  Means — Financial  Statement,  1187 

Peek,  Sir  H.  W.,  Surrey,  Hid. 

Post  Office  Telegraphs — Safety  of  Wires  (Me- 
tropolis), 69 
Ways  and  Means— Financial  Statement,  1143 

Peel,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 
Navy— "Mistletoe"  Collision,  1477 

Peel,  Mr.  A.  W.,   Wta-wick  Bo. 

Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisfaeries(IrelaBd),  2R.  450 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  el.  3,  908 ;  tL  i, 
1166  ;  el.  18,  1809 

Pell,  Mr.  A.,  Zeieeitershire,  8. 

Elementary  Education  Act  (1870)  Amendmmt, 

2R.  1281 
Ways  and  Means — Financial  Statement,  IliO 

Pembeeton,  Mr.  E.  L.,  ^ent,  E. 
Oyster  Fishery— Heme  Bay,  366 

Pebot,  Hight  Hon.  Earl,  Northmlbtt' 
land,  N. 
Metropolis— Hyde  Park— Tbe  Serpentine,  Res. 

1249 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  (Grait 
Britain),  Res.  994 

Pbseikb,  Sir  F.,  Southampton 
Ordnance  Survey — Superannuation,  1481 

Peru — Crew  of  the  Steamship  "  Talisman" 
Moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  oiroumstanoes  oonneoted 
with  the  seizure  of  tbe  British  Steanuhip 
'  Talisman '  by  the  Peruvian  GoverDment, 
her  employment  in  tbe  national  servioe  of 
Peru,  the  impressment  of  her  crew  on  board 
Peruvian  war  ships,  their  prolonged  imprisoo- 
ment  without  trial,  and  the  whole  oiream- 
stances  of  the  trial "  (Dr.  Camerott)  Mtr  21, 
376  i  after  long  debate.  Debate  adjourned 
Question,  Mr.  Gourley  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli 
Mar  27,  622  ;  Question,  Dr.  Cameron  ;  Aa- 
swer,  Mr.  Bourke  April  7,  1406  ;  Qoestisns, 
Mr.  Gorst ;  Answers,  Mr.  Boorks  April  26, 
1634  ;  May  2,  1966 

Pier  and  HarlMnr  Orders  Confirmation 
(Aldborongh,  ftc)  Bill 

(Sir  CKarlei  Adderley,  Mr.  Edward  Sbuikope) 
c.  Considered  in  Committee ;    Reeolntion  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;   Bill  ordered  ;  read  1°* 
AprU  94  [BUI  1311 

saiaa'*Apraai 
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Pm,  Oaptain  B.,  0rM>$und 

Henwood,  Mr.  Olmrlaa,  Petition  of,  Ret.  34S 
Meroantile  Marine— Burglaries  at  Sea,  1185 

Merchant  Seamen  Deserters,  1909 
Msrobant  Shipping,  Coram,  d.  9,  Amendt.  8M 
Navy — Misoellaneoos  Qnestions 

Anobors  and   Cables  (The  "  Viotoria  and 

Albert "),  «62 
Condemned  Ships,  268 
Rojral  Taofat,  964 
Thames  Valley  Drainage — Report  of  Colonel 
Coz,  U84 

PuTPAXR,  Eight  Hon.  Mr.  Lyon,  Edin- 
burgh  and  St.  Andrew**  I7nw«rnti«t 
India — Indian  Civil  Serriee,  473 
Poet    Office— Postal    Teleigraph   Department, 
Res.  221 

Plihsoix,  Mr.  8.,  Dtrby  Bo. 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.e2. 3,  S50  ;  Amendt. 
627 ;  Amendt.  688,  643,  668,  687.  899,  908, 
909  ;  el.  i,  911 ;  el.  6, 1161 ;  Amendt.  1136, 
1167,  lies :  d.  6,  1161  ;  eL  10,  Amendt. 
1871:  ei.  14,  Amendt.  1374,  1375,  1377; 
Amendt.  1S80,  .  1S81  ;  Amendt.  1S86  ; 
Amendt.  1687,  1688  ;  d.  16,  Amendt.  1699, 
1696,  1697,  1610,  1620;  d.  16,  1791,  1803; 
el.  17,  Amendt.  1804  ;  el.  18,  Amendt.  ib. ; 
Amendt.  1806,  1808;  d.  26,  1914;  «{.  27, 
Amendt.  1916,  1918 ;  add.  el.  1924,  192S ; 
Amendt.  1988  ;  Amendt.  1940, 1941 

Pluitket,  Hon.  D.  E.  (Solicitor  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland),  Buhlin  University 
Admiralty  Jurisdiction  (Ireland),  2R.  1886 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  748 
Landed    Estates    Court    (Ireland)  —  Second 

Judge,  Appointment  oF,  70 
Law  and  ifustlce — Irish  Ante-Union  Statutes, 

1912 
Supply — Revenue  Departments,  Ac,  1878 

Pltjnkbtt,  Hon.  E.  E.,   Gloucester,   W. 
Borough  Franoliise  (Ireland),  Res.  733 

Police  Superannuation — A    Select    Com- 
mittee 
Question,  General  Shnte  ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson  Mar  24,  662 

Foolbeg  Lighthoiue  Bill 

{Mr.  Edward  Stanhope,  Sir  Charlet  Adderley) 

e.  Read  *•  •  Mar  24  [Bill  106] 

Order  for  Committee  read,  and  discharged ; 
Bill  committed  to  a  Select  Committee  Mar  27 
Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Foolbeg  Ligbthonse  Bill  do  consist  of  Five 
Members,  Three  to  be  nominated  by  the 
House,  aad  Two  to  he  nominated  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection  Mar  26 
Ordered,  That  all  Petitions  ptesented  against 
tbe  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  provided  sooh  Petitions  are  pre- 
sented two  clear  days  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Ceramittee,  and  that  such  of  the  Peti- 
tioners as  pray  to  be  heard  by  themeelvea, 
their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  upon 
their  Petitions,  if  they  thinic  fit,  and  Counsel 
beard  in  favour  of  tbe  Bill  against  the  laul 

[eont. 


PoeOeg  lAghihmtt  .dtU— eont.' 

Petitions  : — That  tbe  Committee  have  power 

to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and   records  ; 

Three  to  be  tbe  quorum  (Sir  CharUi  Ad- 

derleg) 
Committee  nominated  April  7;   List  of  tbe 

Committee,  688 
Report  of  Select  Comm.  Mag  3      [No.  140] 

Poor  Law 
Out-Door  Relief,  Qoettion,  Mr.  Dundaa ;  An- 
swer, Hr.  Salt  Mar  30,  876 
WorkhMue  Sunday  Senieei  {(Hdham),  Ques- 
tion.   Sir    Thomas    Baxley ;    Answer,   Mr. 
Solater- Booth  J£ir  37,  636 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  Selaier-Booth,  Mr.  Salt) 
«.  Read  2°  Mar  24,  694  [Bill  78] 

Committee — b.f.  April  7,  1469 

Poor  Law  (Scotland)  Bill 

( Tlie  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross) 
e.  Motion  for  Leave  ( The  Lord  Advocate )  April  1 0. 
1664 ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to ; 
Bill  ordered ;  read  l"*  [Bill  130] 

Portugal,  Commercial  Pelations  with 
Question,  Mr.  W.  Cartwright;    Answer,    Mr. 
Boorke  Jfar  16,  67 

Post  Office 

MiSOKLLANBOOS    QuKSTIONS 

American  TratuatUmtie  Mails,  Question,  Mr. 
Kinnaird ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners 
Mar  20,  2i8;— North Ameriean Mails,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Baxter ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Man- 
ners Mar  16,  63 

Channel  Islands,  The — Aldemey,  Question,  Mr. 
Alderman  M'Artbnr ;  Answer,  Lord  John 
Manners  April  6,  1323 

Female  Clerks  in  (he  Savings  Bank  Depart- 
ment, Question,  Mr.  James ;  Answer,  Lord 
John  Manners  April  4,  1179 

Olasgoui  Post  OffUe,  The,  Question,  Mr.  An- 
derson ;  Answer.  Lord  John  Manners  ApriliS, 
1832 

Parliamentary  Papers  and  Blue  Books,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  M'Laren  ;  Answers,  Lord  John 
Manners,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  April  6,  1324  ; 
j1;»^7,  1408 

Postage  to  India,  Question,  Mr.  Leith ;  An- 
swer, Lord  John  Manners  Mar  21,  361 

Rural  Post  Office  Messengers  {Ireland),  Ques- 
tion, Lord  Robert  Montagu ;  Answer,  Lord 
John  Manners  April  4,  1 180 

Pot  Office  Telegraphs 
Olengarri/e,  Question,  Mr.  Sullivan;  Answer, 

Lord  John  Manners  April  4,  1180 
Sctfety  of  Wires  (Metropolis),  Question,  Sir 
Henry  Peek;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners 
Mar  16,  69 ;  Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  An- 
swer, Lord  John  Manners  April  24,  1679 
Telegraphs  in  Small  Towns,  Question,  Mr. 
David  Jenkins  ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Manners 
April  28,  1833 

International  Law  —  Submarine  Telegraphs, 
Question,  Mr.  E,  Noel ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Mur  83, 47« 
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Pott  Ofiet—Tht  Postal  TtUgraph  Dtpart- 
ment 

Amendt,  on  Committee  of  Snppljr  Mar  17, 
To  laare  oot  from  "That,"  and  add  "a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  ioqoire 
into  the  organixation  and  management  of  the 
Telegraph  Department  of  the  Post  Offloe" 
{Mr.  Ooldimid)  v.,  173  ;  Qneation  propoeed, 
"That  the  word»,  4c.;"  after  debate, 
Amendt.  withdrawn 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  inquire  into 
the  organization  and  financial  ayatem  of  the 
Telegraph  Department  of  the  Post  OflSee" 
{Mr.  Ooldtmid)  ;  Committee  nominated ; 
List  of  the  Committee  Mar  31, 1603 

PoTTEE,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Roohdah 
Royal  Titles  Proclamation,  1768 


PowEH,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  Mayo 

Aliens'    Order   in    Council,   1873— Gibraltar, 

1831, 1833 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Kes.  735 
Parliament — Public    Petition   from  a  Foreign 
Town  —  Boulogne-sur-Mer    (British    Con- 
sulate), Res.  1418 
Peace  Preservation  (Ireland),  B«s.  1340,  1241 
Peru— Steamship  "Talisman,"   Crew  of  the. 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  431 
Police  (Ireland)— Maro,  Extra  Force  in,  1830 


Pbioe,  Captain  Q.  E.,  Ltvonport 
Nary — Kojal  Marines,  1S34 

Torpedoes — Captain  Ilarvejr,  S63 
N»vj — Narigation  of  Her  Majesty's  Ships,  Res. 

Amendt.  1650 
Newfoundlnnd  Fisheries,  1177 
Slave  Trade  (East  Afnca),  Ret.  1338 

Peiob,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Tewkashvry 
Army — Mobilixation  of  Army  Corps,  69 


Privy  Council  {Oath*  taken  by  Membtra, 
ifc.) — Mr.  Loioe't  Speech  at  Retford 
MoTcd,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  House,  Returns  of  the  form  of  the 
Oath  or  Oaths  taken  by  persons  sworn  Mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council :  And,  showing  the 
respective  dates  when  the  following  persons 
were  sworn  in  as  Members  of  the  Privy 
Council : — The  late  Edward  GeoeTrey  Smith- 
Stanley  Earl  of  Derby,  the  late  Viscount 
Palmerston,  the  Right  honourable  John  Earl 
Russell,  the  Right  honourable  Member  for 
Bucks,  the  Right  honourable  Member  for 
Oreenwieh,  and  the  Right  honourable  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  London "  (Mr. 
Charlee  Levrii)  May  3,  2033 ;  after  debate, 
Question  put ;  A.  01,  M.  37 :  M.  64 

Provisional  Orders  (Ireland)  Confirmation 

Bill  [bi-]        ( The  Lord Preeident) 
I.  Presented  ,  read  !••  May  2  (No,  67) 


Pablieani  Certificates  (Seotlaad)  Wi 
{Dr.  Cameron,  Sir    Windlum  AnttnUker,  Mr. 
Ramsay,  Mr.  MadHnloeh) 

e.  Committee  *  ;  Report  Uar  28  [Bill  45] 

Committee  (on  r«eoinm.);  Report  April  37, 

1809 
Considered  •  April  38  [BiU  nS\ 

B«ad  8»  •  May  1 

I.  Read  1«  •  (Earl  Stanhope)  May  8     (No.  66) 

PuhUc  Health 

Publie  Beahh  Act,  1616— Local  Board  EUo- 
tioiu,  Question,  Sir  .Tohn  Kennaway  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Solater-Booth  Mar  31. 909 

QuacJc  Medieiiitt,  Question,  Colonel  Egertoa 
Leigh ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  Mar  20, 
269 

Typhoid  Fever  at  EagUy,  Question,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Cross  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  April  10, 
1474 

Vaeeination  Act — Proeeeutiom,  Question,  Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor;  Answer,  Mr.  Solat«r>Beo«]i 
Mar  16,  02 ; — Milner'i  Cote,  Qoeatioo,  Ur. 
Peaae ;  Answer,  Mr.  SeUter-Booth  Jfor  31, 
477 

Public  Meetings — Freedom  of  Diseusston 
Question,  Mr.  Whalley ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asahetoci 
Cross  April  6, 1327 

Pt^lic  Schools  Act,  1868 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  A.priX  7, 
To  leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add  "a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
whether  any  alteration  is  desirable  in  the 
existing  relntiona  between  the  Governing 
Bodies,  Bead  Maaters,  and  Assistant  Masters 
of  the  seven  schools  under  the  operation  of 
'The  Public  Schools  Act.  1868'"  {Mr. 
KnatchbuU-Rugeiien)  v.,  1420  ;  after  debate. 
Question,  "  That  the  words,  ^."  pat,  and 
agreed  to 

Queen^s  Visit  to  Germany 
Questions,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  SalUvan ;  An- 
swers, Mr.  Disraeli  ifor  28,  700  ;  Qaestioos, 
Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  Jfor  90, 

882 

Badces,  Mr.  H.  C.  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees   of    Ways    and    Means), 
Chester' 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  717 
Burghs  and  Populous  Places  (Scotland)  Gu 

Supply,  2R.  5  ;  Amendt.  7 
Uouse  Occupiers  Disqualification  Removal,  3R. 

1624 
Merchant   Shipping,   Oomm.  eL  3,  638,  639, 
687,  906  :  el  15,  1690  ;  el  16.  1791, 1792 ; 
el.  27,  1916,  1918 
Parliament  —  Private    Bill    Oommittaes — Re- 
ferees— Instruction,  Res.  616 
South  Eastern  Railway,  3R.  61 

Bambat,  Mr.  J.,  Falkirk,  S^e. 

Church  Rates  Abolition  (Scotland).  3R.  28 
Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fiaberies  (IielaadJ^  SR. 
456 
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RmuT,  Mr.  3 j— tout. 

EoelatiMtiMi  AM«MineBti(S4K>tlu()),3R.lI63 
Game  Law*  AmendnwBt,  3R.  1816 
SappI;.  Repsrt,  687 

Bathbone,  Mr.  W.,  IAv»rpool 
Intoxicating  Liquor*  (Lioeoaing  Lav  Amend- 
ment) {^o.  i),  2R.  1889 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  037 ;  d.  3,  049, 
676,  900  ;  cl.  4.  Amendt.  910;  Anrandt.  911, 
912  :  a.  6,  1868  ;  a.  9,  Aroeodt.  H. ;  el.  18, 
Amendt.  1372,  1373;  el.  10,  1093,  1614, 
1618,  1631;  ei.  16,  1801,  1803;  el.  19, 
1883 :  eL  31,  Amendt.  1883;  cuU.  el.  1933 

Sating  Act,  IB14—8L  lUmas't  Eotpital 
Queatlen,  Sir  John  Soonreeld  ;  Aniver,  Mr. 
Soiater-Booth  April  10, 1470 

Bead,  Mr.  Clare  8.,  Norfolk,  8. 
Merchant  Shippiof,  Coram.  A.  10,  1608 
Waji  and  Meani — Inoome  Tax,  Siet.  ISM 

Besessaus,  Lord  (Ghairman  cf  Com- 
mittees) 
Rojal  Title*,  Comm.  el.  I,  S03 

BsDXOND,  Ur.  W.  A.,  W*xfori 
BoroDgh  Franobiae  (Ireland),  Re*.  711 

Bees,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Pembroke 

Henwood,  Mr.  Charlea,  Petition  of,  Re*.  343 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  cl.  8,  640 ;  «{.  9, 
1370;   el.   14,   1377;  el.  16,  1801,  1803, 
1803;  cl.  18,  1800;   el.  37,  1910,  1910; 
eL  38, 1918v  1919 ;  add.  d.  1938  * 

Naral- Cadet  College— Milford  BaTeo,  878 
Navy  Estimate*— Admiralty  Office,  1049,  1052 
Coaitgoard   Service — Naval  Reierve,  &o. 

1003 
Seamen  and  Marine*,  1047 
Privy  Council  (Oath*  talien  by  Member*,  Ac), 

Addreia  for  Betnm*,  2030.  2037 
Ways  and  Meant— Inoome  Tax,  Re*.  1364 

Regittration  of  Birtht  and  Death*  — 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875 — Certi- 
fieates  of  Death* 

Qae*tioD,  Mr.  Aahbary;  Annrer,  Tbe  Cban- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  16,  71 ;  ^ei- 
tioB,  Mr.  W.  Holm*;  Answer,  Tbe  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  Exebeooer  April  6,  1330 

InUmd  Revenue  —  FrieiuUy  and  Building 
Soeietiet—feet  on  Certificatet,  Queition, 
Mr.  Ryland*;  Auwer,  The  Chancellor  of 
tbe  Exchequer  April  3,  1096 

BiCHABS,  Mr.  H.,  Morthgr  Tyivil 
Elementary    Education    Act.   1870  —  BriatOD 
Scbvot  Diatriot,  696 
School  B«ard  Teaobef*,  966 

BioHHOiTD  AND  GoHDOTr,  Doke  of  (Lord 
President  of  the  Council) 
Agricultural  Holding*   (Scotland),  IR.  691 ; 

3R.  1383 
Church  of  Scotland  (Election  of  Miniater*), 
Motion  for  Return*,  1380 

VOL.  CCXXVni.  [thied  8KBIB8.J  [eon*. 


RtOBMOlTD  MO  00BDO>,  Dukc  ot—OOM. 

Criminal  Law — Police  Conitnble  Maoonacbie, 

Caae  of,  600 
Irish  Peerage,  Comm.  cl.  3,  1900 
Metropoiia— Hyde  Park— Tbe  Serpentine,  1393 

Nortbumberlnnd  Avenue,  1394 
Royal  Titles,  2K.  821,  827 
Sea  Insurances  (Stamping  of  Polioiei),  2R.  691 
Sulphurous   Aciil,   &a..   Address  for  a  Royal 

Commission,  607 
University  of  Oxford,  Comm.  821  ;  el.  30, 1315 

Bn>LBT,  Mr.  M.  W.,  Northumherloni,  N. 
Army— Yeomanry  Adjutants,  1908 

BiPLBT,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Bradford 
Rivers  Pollution— The  Clyde,  1909 

ErrcHiE,  Mr.  C.  T.,  Tower  Hamlet* 
Holland— Sugar  Duties,  1478 
Merchant  Shipping,  Coram,  el.  0, 1100  ;  el.  14, 

1370  ;  el.  10.  1010 ;  et  16,  1799,  1803 
Metropolitan  Fire  brigade.  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committed,  303, 870 

River*  Pollution 
Clyde,  The,  Question,  Mr.  Ripley;   Answer, 

Mr.  Asaheton  Cross  May  1,  1900 
Thamei    Water,    Question,   Sir   Charles  W. 

Dilke  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater- Booth  jl;)n7  24, 

1078 
Thamei  VaUey  Drainage — Report  of  Colonel 

Coa,   Question,  Captain  Pim ;  Aoiwer,  Mr. 

Sclater-Booth  April  10, 1484 

Beads  and  Bridges  (ScotUad)  Bill 

( The  Lord  AdvoeaU,  Mr.  Setretary  Crott) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  ( The  iMrd  Advocate)  Mar  30, 
914 ;  Motion  agreed  to :  Bill  ordered ; 
readl»»  [BiU  118] 

B00HS8TBB,  Bishop  of 

Felatead  School— The  Rev.  W.  Grignoo,  Di«- 
mi**al  of,  1704 

BoDwxU/,   Mr.   B.   B.   H.,    Camhridge- 
*Mre 
PnbUo  School*  Act.  1868,  Re*.  1448 

BoEBTJCH,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  128 

BosEBEKT,  Earl  of 
Irish  Peengp,  2R.  1172  ;  Comm.  el.  2, 1899 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  1081 

Ro^al  Title*  Dill 

MnoiLLixxoos  Qraariom 
I.  Personal  Explanation,  Tbe  Duke  of  Bucoleueh 

Mar  28,  689 ;    Question,   Earl   Granville ; 

Answer,  The  Lord  Chancellor  April  6, 1301  ; 

Observations,   Lord   Selbome ;    Reply,  Tbe 

Lord  Chancellor ;  short  debate  thereon  May  2, 

1903 
e.  Question,  Sir  William  Haroonrt ;  Answer,  Mr. 

DisraeU  April  3, 1097 

3  Y  ^      [«««'•[ 
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The  Proelamation,  ^eition,  Mr.  Rjlandi ; 
Anrwer,  Mr.  Disraeli  Mar  80,  881  ;  Quet- 
tion,  Mr.  Fawoett;  Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli 
April  24,  1574  ;  Question,  Mr.  Fawoett,  Ob- 
■erTationi,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington ; 
Reply,  Mr.  Disraeli ;  short  debate  thereon 
Aj»il  3ff,  1628  ;  Question,  Mr.  Anderson ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Disraeli  April  27,  1764  ; 
Mored,  "  That  this  Boose  do  now  adjourn" 
(Mr.  Fauieett);  after  debate.  Motion  with- 
drawn 

Questions,  Sir  Henry  James,  Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  ;  Answers,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
The  Attorney  General  May  3,  1983 

Boyal  Titles  Bill 

(Mr,  Ditrculi,  Mr.  Sterttary  Crou,  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  Lord  Oeorge  Hamilton) 

e.  Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved,  "  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair"  Mar  16, 
75 

Amendt.  to  leave  oat  from  "  That,"  and  add 
"while  willing  to  consider  a  measure  en- 
abling Her  Majesty  to  make  an  addition  to 
the  Riayal  Style  and  Title,  which  shall  include 
such  Dominions  of  Her  Majesty  as  to  Her 
Majesty  may  seem  meet,  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  impair  the 
ancient  and  Royal  dignity  of  the  Crown  by 
the  assumption  of  the  style  and  title  of 
Emperor  "  ( The  MarqMti  of  Hartington)  v. ; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words,  &o. ; " 
after  long  debate.  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate 
be  now  adjourned"  (Mr.  Tkomae  Cave); 
Qoestion  put ;  A.  192,  N.  324;  M.  133 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the  words, 
Ac. ; "  Moved,  "  That  this  House  do  now 
adjourn  "  (Mr.  Jamei) ;  Motion  withdrawn 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words,  &o. ;"  A.  306, 
N.  200 :  M.  105 
Division  List,  A.  and  N.,  160 

Main  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker,  Ae.,"  put, 
and  agreed  to  ;  Committee — B.p.   [Bill  83] 

Committee  ;  Report  Mar  20,  272 

Moved,   "That    the    Bill    be  now  read   3°" 
Mar  23,  480:  after  debate.  Question  put; 
A.  209,  N.  134  ;  M.  76  ;  Bill  read  3-> 
Division  List,  A.  and  N.,  517 

Notice  of  Motion,  Mr.  Fawcett  Mar  24,  663 
I.  Read  l'»  (Lord  President)  Mar  24  (No.  41) 

Read  2*,  after  long  debate  Mar  30,  821 

Moved,  "  That  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself 
into  Committee  "  April  3,  1039 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  ("  That ")  and  insert 
("an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  as  follows :  That  this  House  ven- 
tures to  approach  Her  Majesty  in  sincere 
and  earnest  devotion  to  Her  Majesty's  per- 
son and  dignity,  with  an  humble  and  hearty 
prayer  that  She  may  be  graciously  pleased  to 
assume  a  Title  more  in  accordance  than  the 
Title  of  Empress  with  the  history  of  the 
Nation  and  with  the  loyalty  and  feelings  of 
Her  Majesty's  most  &ithful  subjects  ")  ( The 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  v. ;  after  long  debate, 
on  Question,  "  That  the  words,  dtc.  ? " 
Cont.  137,  Not-Cont.  91  ;  M.  46  ;  resolved 
in  the  affirmative  ;  Committee  ;  Report 
Division  List,  Cont.  »nd  Not-Cont.,  1093 

[eont. 


Royal  Titles  BUI— eoat. 
Read  3*.  after  short  debate  AprU  7.  1S8( 
Royal  Assent  AprU  37  [39  Viet.  c.  10] 

e.  Notices,  Mr.  Cowen,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis ;  Ok- 
•ervatioDs,  Mr.  Speaker  April  37, 1767 

BiTssEix,  Sir  0.,  Wufmtiuitr 
•  Sooth  Eastern  Railway,  2R.  Motion  for  Al- 
joomment,  69,  62 

Russia  and  Corea 

Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  ,-  Answer,  Ut 
Bourke  Mar  17, 170 

Etbeb,  Mr.  O.  B.  D.,  Saiithiry 
Criminal  Law — Prisoners  awaiting  Trial,  701 

BYLAims,  Mr.  P.,  Bvrniey 
InUnd  Revenue— Friendly  and  Boilding  Sods. 

ties—Fees  on  Certificates,  1096 
Merchant    Shipping,    Comm.    el.    16,    IW; 

el.  28,  1919 
Navy   Estimates — Coastgnard    Service,  Ninl 
Reserve,  Ac.,  Motion  for  reporting  Pn- 
*  gross,  1652 

Seamen  and  Marines,  1646 
Parliament — Public  Bosiness,  1744,  1782 
Royal  Titles— The  Proclamation, 881 
Supply — Embassies  and  Missions  Abroad,  1467, 

1468 
Ways  and  Means — Financial  Statement,  1134 
Ways  and  Means— Income  Tax,  Res.  1863,  ISM 

Sale  of  Coal  Bill 

(Mr.  Oourley,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Bcmimi,  Mr. 
Dodds,  Sir  Henry  Bicodoek,  Mr.  Ashbtrf) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  ;  Resolution  sgncl 
to,  and  reported  ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1°* 
AprU  26  [BiU  132] 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Idqnors  on  Sunday 

(Ireland)  Bill         (Ur.   Richard  Smyli, 
The  (f  Conor  Don,  Mr.  James  Coiry,  Mr. 
William  Johnston,  Mr.  Dease,  Mr.  Thmas 
Diekson,  Mr.  Redmond) 
e.  BiU  withdrawn  •  Mar  29  [Bill  38] 

Salisbttbt,  Marquess  of  (Secretary  of 
State  for  India) 

Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland),  2R.  1383 

Council  of  India— Indian  Tarifi;  921, 934,  (M, 
1378 

Council  of  India  (Professional  Appointmeati^ 
2K.  165,  168;  Comm.  Amendt.  346,  347 

Royal  Titles,  2R.  806,  867,  871,  873 

University  of  Cambridge,  466 

University  of  Oxford,  Comm.  820,  930  ;  cl  4, 
933  :  el.  6,  988  ;  el.  10,  it. ;  d.  12,  «*> 
940;  d.  14,  943;  el.  16,  948,  964;  <i  1*. 
959,  1303,  1304,  1306,  1807 ;  ci.  17,  O-i 
cl.  19,  1308 :  el.  34,  1310 ;  ei  86,  UU 
1314  :  cl.  33,  1316  ;  add.  el.  1316  ;  Report, 
el.  4,  1949;  el.  16,  Amendt  1960.  I»l; 
add.  el.  ib.,  1963 :  el.  38,  it. ;  el  37, 1»U 

University  of  Oxford — Oontmissionco,  i^i 
348,  698,  699 
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Salmon  Fisheries  Bill 

{Mr.  Atiheton,  Mr.  Robertton) 
e.  CommittM* ;  Report  Ma^  1  [Bill  60] 

Salnum  Fishery  (ProTisional  Order)  Bill 

(Sir  Etnry  Selwin-Jbbetion,  Mr.  Secretary  Croit) 
e.  Ordered;  read  l«*lfar  17  [BiU  110] 

Sait,  Mr.  T.,  Stafford 
Poor  Uw— Oot-door  Relief,  876 

Saitdiia,  Mr.  J.  D'A.,  Tower  Samlets 
Merofaant  Shipping,  Comm.  el.  3,  893,  90fi ; 
el.  4,  »13  ;  el.  6,  1151 ;  el.  9,  1370 ;  el.  16, 
1707;  el.  19,  1881;  el.  87,  1910,  1917: 
aid.  cl.  1936.  1937,  1939 

Samuelson,  Mr.  B.,  Banbury 

BfyP' — EgTptian    Finanoe — Mr.   Care't   Re- 
port, 621 
Ro^al  Titles,  Comm.  el.  1,  Amendt.  329,  385 

Samdfoed,  Mr.  Q-.  M.  W.,  MaUon 
YItLjn  and  Meana — Flnanoial  Statement,  1133 

SAin>HTJB8T,  Lord 
Counoit  of  India  (Frofeuional  AppotDtmenta), 

3R.  168 
Rojal  Titles,  Comm.  1077 

Sanbon,  Right    Hon.    Viecount    (Vice 
Presideiit  of  Gominittee  of  Oounoil 
on  Education),  Liverpool 
Edaoation — Qoeen's  Speesh,  620 
Elementarj  EdacatioB   Act  —  Cardiif  School 

Board.  171 
Elementary  Edaeation  Act,  1870 — Misoellane- 
oos  Questions 
Briston  School  District,  697 
"  Godless  Education,"  267 
Pupil  Teachers,  877 
School  Board  Teachers,  966 
Science  in  Elementary  Schools,  140S 
Elementarj  Education  Aot(1870)  Amendment, 

2R.  1258 ;  Amendt.  1267,  1297,  1299 
Elementary    Education    (Scotland)  —  Scotch 

Education  Code,  1876,  1406 
Endowed   Schools    Commissioners — Nuneaton 

Grammar  School,  702 
Primary  Education,  1411 
Public  Health— (inaok  Medioioes,  269 

Savinff*  Banks  and  Friendly  Soeittiet — 
Defieimeies — Legislation 
Question,  Mr.  Fawcett ;   Answer,  The  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  20,  271 

SoLATEB-BooTH,  Right  Hon.  0.  (Presi- 
dent   of    the    Local    GoTemment 
Board),  Hampshire,  N. 
Highway  Boards,  067 
Highways,  Leave,  1654 
Inland  Rerenue— Public  Health  Act,  1875— 

Proxy  Sump,  1410 
Owners  af  Land  (England) — New  "  Domesday 
Book,"  1677,  1758 

[emt. 


Soi.AraB-BooTH,  Right  Hon.  G.— eonf. 

Poor  Law  Amendment,  2R.  594  ;  Comm.  1460 
Poor  Law — ^Workhouse  Sunday  Services  (Old- 
ham), 626 
Public  Health  Act,  1876— Local  Board  Elec- 
tions, 969 
Public  Health— Eagley,   Typhoid    Fever   at, 

1474 
Rating  Act,  1874— St.  Thomas's  HospiUl,  1475 
Rivers,  Pollution  of— Thames  Water,  1578 
Thames  Valley  Drainage— Report  of  Colonel 

Cox,  1484 
Vaccination  Act — Prosecutions,  63  ; — Milner's 

Case,  477 
Ways  and  Means— Income  Tax,  Res.  1840 

SCOTLASD 
MisoiXAmoas  Qucstiohs 
Court  of  Session  —  Returns,  Question,  Mr. 

Grieve ;  Answer, The  Lord  Advocate  April  26, 

1624 
EUmeniary  Education  Act— The  Scotch  Edu- 
cation Code,  1876,  Question,  Mr.  Mackintosh; 

Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  April  7,  1406 
Poor  Inspectors  —  Superannuation,  Question, 

Sir  Robert  Anstrutber ;  Answer,  The  Lord 

Advocate  April  4,  1180 
Poor  Law  —  Medical  Relief,  Question,  Mr. 

M'Laren;    Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  April  10,  1483 

Scotland — Church  of  Scotland    {Election 

of  Ministers) 

Motion  for  "  Regulations,  framed  and  enacted 

by  the  General  Assembly  ot  the  Church  of 

Scotland,  to  be  observed  in  the  election  and 

appointment  of  Ministers"  under  the  powers 

•  conferred  upon  thorn  by  the  Patronage  Abo- 
lition Act ;  also  for  returns  for  each  parish 
in  Scotland,  in  which  a  vacancy  has  been 
filled  up  or  is  in  the  course  of  being  filled  up, 
under  any  such  regulations  or  interim  regu- 
lations of  the  General  Assembly  stating 
certain  partionlnrs  [according  to  a  tabular 
form  set  forth  in  the  Motion]  ( The  Earl  of 
Mimo)  April  7,  1-S84  ;  after  short  debate, 
Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to 

SooTJRFiELD,  Sir  J.  H.,  Pembrokeshire,  8. 
Elementary  Education  Act  ( 1870)  Amendment, 

■2tt.  1269,  1276 
"  Mistletoe,"  The— Coroner's  Jury,  1761 
Navy — Navigation  of  Uer  Majesty's  Ships,  Res. 

1653 
Rating   Act,    1874— St.   Thomas's    Hospital, 
1476 

Sea  Insurances  (Stamping  of  Policies) 

Bill        (.Mr.  Serjeant  Simon,  Mr.  Bubbard, 
Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Rathbone) 

0,  Committee  *  (on  re-conan.) ;  Report  Mar  20 
Considered*  Ifar 21  [BiU  93] 
Read3°»ifar22 

1.  Read  1»  •  (Lord  Varling/ord)  Mar  23  (No.  40) 
Reod  2*,  after  short  debate  Mar  28, 600 
Committee*  ;  Report  Mar  30 

Rc.id  3-  *  Mar  31 

Kojal  Assent  April  7  [30  Vict.  c.  8] 
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Seelt,  Mr.  C,  Lineoln  Oity 
Navy— "Alberta"  and  "  Mmtleto*  "  CoUidoD, 

Res.  1«16 
Parliament — Public  Boaineae,  198S 

Selborne,  Lord 

Inns  of  Court — GeoMal  Sohool  of  Lav,  3R. 

1892 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  10«3,  1067;  d.  1, 1095  ; 
3R.  1387,  1963,  1976 

Sklwin-Ibbetson,  Sir  H.  J.  (Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment), JEstex,  W. 
Folioe  Superannoation — A  Committee,  663 
Supply — Police,  County  and  Borough,  691 

Shaftesbukt,  Earl  of 

Royal  Titles,  Comm.  Amendt.  1089 

Sha-w,  Mr.  "W.,  Cork  Co. 

Monastio  and  Conventual  Institutions  (Great 
Britain),  Res.  979 

Sheridait,  Mr.  H.  B.,  BudUy 
Liccusing  Act,  1872— Burial  Clubs,  880,  1099 

Sheblook,  Mr.  Seijeant  D.,  King't  Co. 
Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R. 

460 
Law  and  Justice — "  Rimberley   v.   Crossley  " 

—Costs,  964,  966 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm,  cl.  3,  901 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  (Great 

Britain),  lies.  996,  998 
Parliament — Ladies'  Gallery,  House  of  Com; 

mens,  670 

Shttte,  Major-General  0.  0.,  Brighton 

Army — National  Rifle  AsMoiation — Martini- 
tienry  Rifles,  661 

Civil  Service  (Employment  of  Soldiers),  Mo- 
tion Tor  a  Select  Comniiitse,  1990 

Pence  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act,  Res.  1240, 
1242 

Police  Superannuation — A  Committee,  662 

SiMOK,  Mr.  Seijeant  J.,  Dewshury 
F.tclory  and  Workshop  Acts,  1761 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  628 ;  el.  3,  890, 
893,  902  ;  cl.  9,  1370  ;  el.  14,  1686  ;  a(U.  el. 
1934  ;  Amendt.  1942 
Roynl  Titles,  Comm.  el.  1,  Amendt.  276,  388, 

294,297:  Amendt.  301,302 
Spain—"  Octavia,"  Case  of  the,  1912 
Sloop  "  Lark,"  Seixure  of,  702 

Slave  Trade  {Eait  Africa)— The  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar 
Moved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it 
is  desirable  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  invite  and  assist  the  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar to  take  such  further  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  total  suppression  of  the 
Slave  'I'rade  within  his  dominions,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  mora  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  cam  and  maiDtensDoe 

Ifittit. 


Slave  Trade  {Eait  Afriim)—1U 
2t6ar— o«at. 
of  the  liberated  slaves  "  {Sir  Jelm  tetumaaft 
April  4,  1216  ;  after  debate.  Motion  agreed 
to 
Treaty  of  18*0,  Qaertion,  Mr.  Milk ;  Aaswer, 
Mr.  Bouriie  Mar  16. 73 

Slavet,  Fugitive — Coolies 
Question,  Observations,  Lord  Stanley  of  Aldn- 
ley  ;  Reply.  The  Earl  of  Derby  Mar  20, 3H 

Small  Testate  Estate  (Scofland)  M 

(Mr.    Jamet   Barelay,   Sir   Hoteti   Ajitintie, 
Mr.  Kimnaird,  Mr.  MaeHntoik) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  Ifcr  16  [Bin  107] 

Read2»»ilfar28 

Smith,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Tynemowth,  ^e. 

House  Occupiers  Disqualiflcstion  Removal,  tR. 
664 

India— Bengal  Famine,  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee,  1888,  1864 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  d.  3,  660,  DM; 
el.  6,  Amendt.  1147,  1166;  Amendt.  11(1; 
Amendt.  1158,  1160  ;  e(.  6,  Amendt  1164; 
el.  10, 1871 ;  d.  14, 1376. 1681, 1687  ;  d.  li, 
1693,  1611  ;  Amende.  1613;  Amendt.  16U: 
Amendt.  1617;  a.  18,  AmnMk.  1806, 1808; 
d.  19,  1883;  d.  24,  1886  ;  d.  37.  NK: 
add.  cl.  1923  ;  Amendt.  1837.  1946 

Navy — Ships  Boats,  Lowering,  268 

Royal  Titles  Act,  1986 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  H.   (Secretaij  to  the 
Treasury),  WeetnUneter 
British   Museum  —  Reading   Rooms,  1476  ;— 

Salaries.  1676 
Civil  Service  (Ireland),  1100 
Consolidated  Fund,  3R.  666 
Customs— Out^door  Offleers  at  Outporta,  1478 
Egypt — Mr.  Cave's  Mission,  667 
Metropolis — Hyde  Park— Serpentine.  479, 9"' 
Metropolitan  Improvessents  Modela,  850 
Metropolitan  Street  Traffio— Hyde  Park.  Hi 
National  Gallery — ^New  Baiidiags,  170 
Ordnance  Survey — Superannuationa,  1481 
Parliament— Public  Bosineas,  1164,  1744:- 

Easter  Recess,  1100 
Peat  Offlee— Blue   Books,  Postage  «f,  ISM, 

1409 
Registry  of  Deeds  Office  (Ireland),  Report,  <}1 
Supply — Civil  Contingraciea  Fund,  388 

Embassies  and  Missions  Abroad,  1467,1468 
Mediterranean  Extension  Telegraph  Cost- 

pany,  337 
Metropolitan  Police,  691 
Public  Buildings,  Ireland,  862 
Sheriff  Court  Uonses,  Scotland,  353 
War  Office  on  account  of  India,  846,  341 

Shoixett,  Mr.  P.  £.,  Canibridg* 
India— Madras  Irrigation  Works,  696 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  100 
Women's  Disabilities  Removal,  2R.  1704 

Smyth,  Mr.  P.  J.,   Wettmeath  Co. 
Law  and  Jastioe— Irish  Ante-Vnion  Statattt, 
1911 
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Smtth,  Mr.  B.,  Londonderry  Co. 
PublionM  CartiBcatM  (SeotUnd),  Comm.  d.  5, 

1818 
Monastic  and  Convsntaal  InttitvtioM  (Great 

Britain),  Rm.  1006 

Somerset,  Duke  of 
Royal  Titles,  3R.  831,  871 
Unireraity  of  Ozford,  Comtn.  el.   16,   1305 ; 
d.  24,  Amendt.  1310 

South  Eastern  Railway  Bill  lly  Order) 
Adjourned   Debate  on  Question  [9th  March], 

"That  the   Bill  be  now  read  2°"  resumed 

Mar  16,  69 
Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 

(Sir  Charles  Russell) ;   after  short  debate, 

Motion  withdrawn 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  3° 

Spain 
Cote  of  the  '■  Oetavia"  Question,  Mr.  Serjeant 

Simon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  May  1, 1012 
Miscarriage  of  Jtutice — Murder  of  a  British 

Subject,  Question,  Mr.  Dodson  ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Bonrke  .^prtY  26,  1636 
Seiture  of  the  Sloop  "  tark,"  Question,  Mr. 

Serjeant    Simon  ;     Anawer,    Mr.    Bourke 

Mar  28,  702 
War  Taxes  on  British  Stdjects,  Question,  Mr. 

Goldsmid ;    Answer,    Mr.  Bourke  April  6, 

1321 

Speakeh,   The  (Eight  Hon.  H.  B.  W. 
Brand),   Cambridgeshire 

Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R. 
419 

-Consolidated  Fund,  311.  664,  666 

Monastic  and  Conrentoal  Institutions  (Great 
Britain),  Res.  1016 

Parliament  —  Pririlege  —  Irregiilar  Petitions, 
1320,  1400, 1667,  1668,  1669 
Public  Business,  1183 

Parliament — Public  Petition  from  a  Foreign 
Town  —  Boulogne-snr>Mer  (British  Consu- 
late), 1321  ;  Res.  1411,  1416,  1418,  1486 

Peace  I'leservation  (Ireland)  Act,  Kes.  1247 

Peru— Steamship  "Talisman,"  Crew  of  the. 
Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  427 

Privy  Council  (Oaths  taken  by  Members,  Ao.), 
Address  for  Returns,  2029,  2030,  2037 

Royal  Titles,  Comm.  110,  136 

Royal  Titles— The  Proolamaaon,  1633,  1768, 
1766, 1771 

Stacpoole,  Captain  W.,  Unnit 
Army  Veterinary  Surgeons,  619,  1830 
Borough  Franchise  (Irehuid),  Kes.  789 
Ciril  iiervice  (Ireland),  1099 
Law  and  Justice— Wilberforoe,  Mr.,  Case  of. 

Res.  2022 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts— Unseaworlhy  Ships, 

Navy— Naral  Officers  holding  Civil  Appoint- 

ments,  1829 
Parliamentary  Boroughs  (Ireland),  1906 
I'arli.tmeDtary   Elections   Act,   1868  —  Boston 

Bleotion,  1480 
Poor  L«w  AaMDdment,  Comm.  Ii71 


Stanhope,  Hon.  £.,  Lincohehirj),  Mid 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  cl.  3, 647 

Stanhope,  Mr.  W.  T.  W.  8.,   Yorkshire, 
W.R. 
Intoxicating  Liquors  (Licensing  Law  Amend- 
ment) (No.  2),  211. 1888 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  cl.  16, 1618  ;  cl.  19, 
1883 

Stanley  of  Aldeblst,  Lord 
Fugitive  Slave  Coolies,  264 
Royal  Titles,  2R.  860 

Statute  Law — Acts  of  Parliament — Report 
of  Select  Committee 
Amendt.  on  Committee  nf  Supply  Mar  34, 
To  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  "  In  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  effect  should  be  given 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1870  upon  Acts  of  Parliament  "  (Mr. 
Oregory)  v.,  668  ;  after  debate.  Question, 
'*  That  the  words,  ^."  put,  and  agreed  to 

Stevenson,  Mr.  J.  C,  Sovth  Shields 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  cl.  16,  1796 

Stewart,  Mr.  M.  J.,   Wigton  Bo. 
Charcb   Bodies  (Gibraltar)— The  Ordinances, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  769 
Church  Rates  Abolition  (Scotland),  2R.  34 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  (Great 

Britain),  Res.  998 
Publicans  Certi&oates  (Scotland),  Comm.  cl.  6, 

1811 
Slave  Trade  (East  Africa),  Res.  1380 

Storeb,  Mr.  G.,  Nottinghamshire,  S. 
Monastic  and  Conventual  Institutions  (Groat 

BriUin),  Res.  1031,  1032 
Supply— Constabulary,  Ireland,  693 

Stuaet,  Ck>lonel,  Cardiff 
Elementary   Education  Aot  — Cardiff  Sohool 
Board,  171 

Sueet  Canal  Shares,  The — Batik  of  Eng- 
land— The  Loans  Act 
Question,  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  20, 
269  ;  Question,  Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley ;  Anawer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mar  21, 
861 

Sugar  Convention,  1875 — Refusal  of  tkt 
Butch  Chamber 
Question,  Mr.  Gosoben ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Mar  16,  73  ;  Question,  Observations,  Lord 
Hampton  ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Derby 
Mar  24,  667  ;  Question,  Mr.  Ritchie ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Bourke  April  10, 1478 

SuixivAK,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Louth  Co. 
Army — War  Department  Contraets,  619 
British  Museum — Reading  Rooms,  1476 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  2,  1037 
Church  Bodies  (Gilwaltar) — The   Ordinances, 
M«tioa  ftr  m  AMtcw,  769 
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SoixiTur,  Mr.  A.  M eont. 

Criminal  Law — Margaret  H'Fadden,  Case  of, 

68 
Qermany — Prino«  Biunarok  and  C!ount  Amtm, 

87S     . 
Uenvood,  Mr.  C,  Petition  of,  Bm.  344 
Inland  Revenue — Ezciae — Blending  of  Iriili 

Whiskey,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee, 

1209 
Irish  Fisheries  Act — Lioenoes,  69S 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  3R.  818 
Licensing    Act   (Ireland)    1872  —  Publicans' 

Sign-lraards,  561 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  686,  638 ;  d.  3, 

649,  661,  639,  681,  898,  908  ;  el.  10, 1371  : 

el.  U,  1376 
Monastic  and  Conrentnal  Institutions  (Great 

BriUin),  Res.  1027 
National  School  Teachers  (Ireland)  Act,  1876, 

Res.  239 
Parliament — Public   Petition  from  a  Foreign 

Town  —  Boulogne-Bur-Mer    (British    Con- 
sulate), Res,  HIS 
Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act,  Re*.  1237 
Post  Offloe  Telegraphs— Glengarriffe,  1180 
(Queen's  Visit  to  German;,  701 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  136 ;  d.  1,  328 
Supply — Civil  Contingencies  Fund,  340 
Constabulary,  Ireland,  694 
Public  Buildings  (Ireland),  263 

Sulphurotu  Acid,  Sfc. 

Moved,  that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Iler  Majesty,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  and 
management  of  works  and  mannfiMtories 
from  which  sulpharons  acid,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  ammoniacal  or  other  vapours 
and  gases  are  given  off,  to  ascertain  the  effect 
produced  thereby  on  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  and  to  report  on  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  the  prevention  of  iiynry  thereto  arising 
from  the  exhalation  of  such  acids,  vapours, 
and  gases,  and  upon  the  legislative  measures 
required  for  this  purpose  {The  Duke  of 
Northumberland)  Mar  27,  600;  after  short 
debate,  words  "  and  upon  the  legislative 
measures  required  for  this  purpose"  with- 
drawn ;  Motion,  as  amended,  agreed  to 
Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  the  Address  reported 
April2T,  1746 

Sunday  Trading— The  Bahert  Act 
(^nestion,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor;    Answer,  Mr. 
Assbeton  Cross  Mar  16,  62 

SUPPLY 

Considered  in  Committee  Mar  17,  260 — Civil 
SxBviois  (Excisszs,  1874-6) — Crvii,  Sib- 
Tioi  GsTDiATSs,  1876-6 — CrviL  Sibvickb  axd 
RBVmini  Dbpibtmbmts,  Sufplbmbrtibt  £s- 
niUTBS  FOB  18T6-6— CUSSBS  I.,  II.,  III. — 
Committee  —  B.r.  —  Resolutions  reported 
Jf<tr20 

Considered    in    Committee    liar   20,   387  — 

SOPPLBUBMTABT  EsinUTBS,  CiVIL  SbBVICBS 
AHD  RXVBRUE  DSPABTMBIITI,  1876-6 — CuSSBS 

III.,  v.,  VL,  VII.— Iklamd  Rbvexdi— Post 
Officb  Paokit  Sbbtioe  — £600,000,  Wab 
Offiob,  on  account  of   Ihdu — ^Navt   Ex- 


Supflt— effirt. 

ousts,  1874-6 — Gbxihwicb  Hosfdai  m 
School  (Excess  of  Ezpenditare) — Reeola- 
tions  repotted  Mar  SI 

Considered  in  Committee  Mar  24,  691— Civa 
Sibviob  EsmiATBa  —  Class  III. — Law  aid 
JosnoB — Resolutions  reported  Mar  27 

CJonsidered  in  Committee  JiprU  7. 1466— Civa 
Sbbvice  EsTniATBs — Class  V. — CoLonAL, 

COBSOLAB,   ABD   OTHBB   FoBBIOX     SlBVICX*— 

£1,264,660,  on  account  for  Civil  Sbbvicb*, 

1876-7 — Resolutions  reported  April  10 
Considered  in  Committee  kpnV  10, 1638 — Natt 

EsTiMATXs  —  Committee  —  b.p. — Renliitions 

reported  April  1 1 
Considered  in    Committee    April  28,   1879— 

On  account,  Rxvxbcb  Dbfabthbbts — Abkt 

PuBOHASE  CoKUissioii — Rasolulions  reported 

May  I 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  dralaad) 

Bill  [B.L.]        ( The  Lord  ChaneeUor) 

t.  Presented  Mar  16,  46  ;  after  short  debate.  Bill 
read  1>  (No.  31) 

Read  3«,  after  short  debate  AprC  6,  ISOl 

Su)»d»n—The  British  Church  at  StoMolm 
(Question,  Mr.  Bereslbrd  Hope ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  AprU  10,  1474 

Taylor,  Mr.  P.  A.,  ZeicMter  Bo. 
Barbadoes,  Flogging  in,  1323 
(Uvil  Departments  (Employment  of  Soldien), 

Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1997 
Law  and   Justice — Wilberforee,  Mr.,  Case  at. 

Res.  2008,  2016,  2033 
Mutiny,  Comm.«2. 106,  Amcndt  913  ;  AmsodL 

918 
Navy — Arrest  of  Seamen  —  Leave-breaking, 

1907 
Offences  against  the   Person,   Comm.    Motioe 

for  reporting  Progress,  1632,  1623 
Sunday  Trading — Bakers  Act,  62 
Vaoeiuation  Aot — ProsecatioiM,  63 

Telegraphs  (Vaaej)  BUI 

{The  Lord  Preiidtnt) 

L  Read2**Jf(ir20  (No.  38) 

Comsoittee*:  Report  ifiir  31 
Read  3*  •  MariS 
Royal  Assent  Mar  27  [38  YUi.  c  6] 

Temple,  Eight  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowpkb-, 
Hantt,  S. 
Windwatd  Islands — Federation,  1178 

Templktown,  Viacount 
Metropolis — Northnmberland  Aveaae,  1394 

Tenant  Bight  at  the  Expiration  of  Leases 

Bill     (Mr.  MulhoUamd,  Lord  Arthur  Edwim 
Bill- Trevor,   The  Marquee*   o/  Etmillim, 
Captain  Corry,  Mr.  Chaine) 
e.  3R.  ifoy  3,  3040  [House  oonnted  oat] 

Tenkant,  l£r.  B.,  Leedt 
Knaj — Mig<ni  of  Caralry,  Supemamemy,  74 
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3%am»$     VaSey    Drainage  —  Bsport    of 
Colontl  Cox 
QaettioD,  Captain  Pirn  ;  Aniwer,  Mr.  SolaUr- 
Booth  ^i^rii  10,  1481 

THOBirarLL,  Mr.,  Suffolk,  W. 
Barbsdoe»— Alleged  Rio(«,  1838,  18Si 

Toll  Bridges  {BSmr  Thames)  Bill 

{Mr,  Alderman  M' Arthur,  Sir  Jamet  Clarke 
Lauirtnce,  Mr.  Forsyth,  Sir  Henry  Peek, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrenee,  Sir  CharUt  Rvutetl) 

e.  Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  take  into 
coorideration  the  freeing  of  the  remaining 
ToUpa^ing  Bridgea  orer  the  Thamea,  and 
the  most  equitable  mode  of  raising  the  neoes- 
aarj  funds,  and  to  report  to  the  House"  (Mr. 
Alderman  MArtkwr)  Mar  31  :  Oommittee 
nominated  April  10  ;  List  of  the  Committee, 
1038 

ToBBmiB,  Mr.  W.  T.  M.,  Finthury 
British  Mosenm — Salaries,  liSTS 

Tbaot,  Hon.  0.  B.  D.  Hanbttbt-,  Jfent- 
gomery,  Sfc. 
'Sa.Tj — Detached  Squadron,  171 

Naral  Interpreters,  968, 1927 
Navy — NarigatioB  of   Her    Majesty's  Ships, 

Res.  163ff 
Navjr  Estimates— Seamen  and  Marines,  1(36 

Trade  Union  Act  (1871)  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr.  MundeUa,  Mr.  Thomas  Brastey,  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  Mr.  Morley) 

e.  Read  3<>  •  Mar  27  [Bill  92] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  April  6 

Tramways  Order  Confirmation  (Wantage) 

Bill  [H.L.]        ( The  Lord  President) 
I.  Presented ;  read  !•*,  and  referred  to  the  Eza- 
miners  April  28  (No.  61) 

Tramways  Orders  Confirmation  (Bristol, 
Ac.)  Bill  [H.1,.] 

{7%e  Lord  President) 
I,  Presented  ;  read  1'  *,  and  referred  to  the  Exa- 
miners April  28  (No.  60) 

Treasury  Solicitor  BUI 

/Mr.   William  Benry  Smith,  Mr.  ChaneeUor  of 
the  Hmehequer,  Mir.  Attorney  General) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  I'* April  10  [Bill  1281 

BMif*Apra24 

Tbbmatnb,  Mr.  J.,  Cormoall,  E. 

Unreformed    Municipal     Corporations    (Eng- 
land and  Wales) — Royal  Commission,  479 


Turhey — Loans  of  1854  and  1855  Wauolb,    Eight    Hon 

Question,  Mr.  W.  Gordon  ;  Answer,  Th«  Chan-  I  Cambridge  University 


Union  of  Benefices  Bill  [h.i..] 

( The  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter) 
I.  Presented ;  read  !'•  May  1  (No.  64) 

Union  Bating  (Ireland)  Bill 
{Mr.  CShaughnessy,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  Downing, 
Mr.  Sheil) 
e.  BUI  withdrawn  •  Mar  27  [Bill  58] 

United  Farishes  (Scotland)  Bill 

{The  Lord  Steward) 
I.  Question,  Obserrations,  The  Earl  of  Minto ; 
Reply,  Karl  Beaucbamp  Mar  16,  67 
Read2**irar38  (No.  18) 

Committee  *  Mar  81 
Report*  April  3 
Read  3'*  April  4 

United  States 
The  •' Alabama"  Clatou, QaestioD,  Mr.  Elliot; 

Answer,  Mr.  Bonrke  Amril  10,  1481 
Ecctradition     Treaty  —  The    Winslou/    Case, 
Question,  Sir  Henry   James;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  May  1,  1909 

Vhiversiiy  of  Cambridge — Legislation 
Question,  Observations,  Earl  Granville;  Reply, 
The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  Mar  23,  466 

UniTendty  of  Oxford  Bill  [■•!•] 

(  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury) 

I.  The  Commissioners,  Question,  Observations, 
The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  ;  Reply,  The 
Maiquess  of  Salisbury  Mar  20,  261 

Observations,  Question,  The  Earl  of  Airlie; 
Reply,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  Mar  21, 
348 

Notice  of  Amendments,  The  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury Jfar  27,  698 

Committee  ;  R«port,  after  short  debate ;  Bill 
re-oommitted  Mar  30,  820  (No.  16) 

Committee  (on  re-^omm.)  after  short  debate 
Mar  31,  926 

Committee  (on  re-comm.)  April  6, 1302 

Report  May  2, 1949  (No.  46) 

Vaeeination  Act 
MUner's  Case,  Question,  Mr.  Pease ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Solater-Booth  Jfar  23,  477 
Prosecutions,  Question,  Mr.    P.  A.  Taylor; 
Answer,  Mr.  Sdater- Booth  Mar  16,  62 

Valuation  Bill 
Surveyors  of  Taxes,  Question,  Mr.  E.  Hubbard ; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
April  27, 1760 

Viviteetion — Legislation 
Question,  Mr.  Wait ;  Answer,  Mr.   Assheton 
Cross  ifor  23,  476 

Waddt,  Mr.  8.  D.,  Barnstaple 
House    Occupiers    Disqualification   Removal, 
2R.  1623 

Wait,  Mr.  W.  K,  Qhucester 
Vivisection — Legislation,  476 


veUor  of  tbe  Exchequer  Mar  28,  699 


Spencer    H., 
PnbUo  SohooU  Act,  1866,  Rm.  Ii30 
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Wabd,  Dr.  M.  F.,  Qdwair 

AdmintUr  Jarisdiotion  (Ir*lan4y,  3R.  188S 

Borough  Franchise  (irelAnd),  Res.  743 

Coatt  and  Deep  Sea  FUheries  (Ireland),  2R. 

428,  464 
India — Bengal  Famine,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1858 
Inland  Rerenoe — Exeim— Blending  of  Irish 

Whiakey,  Motion   for  a  SeUst  Committee, 

1808 
Landed  Eitatei  Court  (Ireland)— Second  Jndfe, 

Appointment  of,  70 
National  School  Teacher*  (Ireland)  Act,  187S, 

Res.  338 
Snpply — Revenue  Departments,  1878 
Women's  Disabilities  Removal,  2R.  1703 

Watkin,  Sir  E.  W.,  Mytht 

Elementary  Education  Act,  1870 — Science  in 

Elementary  Schools,  1405 
Merchant  Shipping,  Comia.  c(.  14, 1884 

Wavenby,  Lord 
Royal  Titles,  3B.  840 

WATS  AND  MEANS 

MlSOILLASSODS   (^UMIIOMS 

Itdcmd  Rivmue  —  FrUndly  and  BmUiing 
Societiet — Feet  on  Certifieatet,  Question, 
Mr.  Rylands  ;  Answer,  The  CbaooeUor  of 
the  Exohoquer  AprU  3,  1096 

PuhUe  Health  Act,  1616— The  Proay  Stamp, 
Question,  Mr.  Coope ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sdater- 
Booth  April  7, 1410 

Wojft  and  Meant — Inland  Revenue — Ex' 
eise — Blending  of  Iriih  Whiskey 

Moved,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  practice  which  has  been 
permitted  of  late  years  of  mixing  Whiskey 
in  Her  Majesty's  Bonding  and  Inland  Re- 
venue Stores  with  other  spirits;  to  report 
to  this  Bouse  whether  the  practice  is  inju- 
rioDS  to  the  public  and  to  the  mannbctnren 
of  Irish  Whiskey,  and  whether,  in  the  opinion 
of  tbe  Committee,  the  practice  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  discontinued  ;  and  that  the 
Committee  do  also  inquire  into  the  effect  of 
using  new  made  spirits,  and  to  report  whe- 
ther it  would  be  in  tbe  interest  of  the  public 
for  the  Government  to  detain  all  spirits  and 
Whiskey  in  Bond  until  it  is  at  least  twelve 
months  old"  (Mr.  O" Sullivan)  April*,  118S 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
"  in  tbe  opinion  of  this  Uonse,  the  practice  of 
*  blending '  Whiskey  does  not  necessarily 
cause  adulteration,  and  it  is  inexpedient  to 
deprive  traders  in  British  spirits  of  trade 
6«iliiies  that  are  allowed  to  tradera  in 
Foreign  spirits,  wines,  and  varioas  other 
bonded  articles  "  {Mr.  Anderion)  v. ;  after 
debate,  Question  put,  "  That  the  words, 
*o.;"   A.  69,  N.  14.'5 ;  M.  76 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  '  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  tbe  practice  of  '  blend- 
ing' Whiskey  does  not  necessarily  cause 
adulteration,  and  it  is  inexpedient  to  deprive 
traders  in  British  spirits  of  trade  facilities 
that  are  allowed  to  traders  in  Foreign  spirKs, 
wines,  and  various  other  bonded  articles,' 
be  added,  ». ;  "  Amendt.  withdrawn 


Waif*    and  Mean* — Local  and  Imgtriai 

Taxation — The  Income  Tax 
Amendt.  on  Committoe  of  Ways  and  Means 
April  6.  To  le.-kve  out  from  "  That,"  and 
add  "  Local  and  Imperial  Taxation,  when 
they  have  a  common  incidence,  should  have 
a  common  basis  of  valuation,  and  should 
alike  be  assessed  upon  the  net  rental  or 
value  of  Real  Property';  and  that  Imperial 
Taxation,  when  levied  upon  in<fnstrial  earn- 
ings, should  be  subject  to  such  an  abatement 
as  may  equitably  adjust  the  burthens  thrown 
■pon  intelligence  and  skill  as  compared  witb 
property "  (Mr.  UiMard)  v.  1331 ;  after 
debate.  Question  put,  "That  the  words, 
Ac. ;"  A.  lfi6,N.84;  M.  73 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Considered   in   Committee  Mar    20,    345  — 
(£1,039,S<0    5«.    \d.)    Consolidated     Fond 
(Deficiencies,    XN6^)—{&*,OOQ,0W)    Con- 
solidated Fund  (Services,  1876-7)— Rasola- 
tions  reported  Jfar31 
Considered    in    Committee    April  3,    1100 — 
Financial  Statement  of  The  Chanoellor  of  tbe 
Exchequer  on  moving  the  First  Resolati<», 
"That  there  shall  be  charged,  collected,  and 
paid  for  one  year,  commencing  on  the  6tb 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  handrcd 
and  seventy-six,  in  respect  of  all  Vrvfotj, 
Profits,  and   Gains  mentioned  or  deeeriM 
as  chargeable  in  tbe  Act  of  the  sixteenth  ud 
seventeenth  years  of  Her    Majesty's  r«{t, 
chapter  thirty-four,  the  following  Duties  tk 
Income  Tax  (that  it  to  say) : 

For  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  tbe  aonDsl 
value  or  amount  of  all  snob  Property, 
Profits,  and  Gains  ohargeaMe  under 
Schedules  (A)  (C)  (D)  or  (E)  of  tbe 
said  Act,  the  Duty  of  Tbree  Pence  ; 
And  For  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  the 
annual  value  of  tbe  occupatios  of  Lands^ 
Tenements,  Hereditaments,  and  Oeri- 
tages  chargeable  ander  Schedule  (6)  o( 
this  Act  :— 
In  England,  tbe  Duty  of  One  Penny 

Halfpenny  ;  and 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively, 
the  Duty  of  One  Penny  Farthing" 
After  debate,  Committee — B.P. 
The  Finaneial  StatemetO—AitemeMt  frm 
Income   Tax,  Question,  Mr.  Whitwell ;  An- 
swer, The    Cbaneellor    of   the    Exchequer 
April  6, 1324 
Considered    in    Committee    April   6,    1353  — 

Resolution  [April  3]  again  proposed 
Amendt.  proposed  [that  the  Du'ies  be  3<L,  1<L, 
and  Id.  respectively]- (Ifi-.  Charlet  Lewie); 
after  debate.  Question  put ;  A.  53,  N.  lU; 
M.  61 ;  Original  Question  agreed  to 
Other  Resolutions  moved,  and  agreed  to 
Resolutions  reported,  and  agreeed  to  Afril  1 ; 
Bill  ordered  (Mr.  Raiktt,  Mr.  ChtmeMet  «f 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  William  Henry  SmiA) ; 
presented,  and  read  1"  [Bill  134] 

[See  title—  Cuitamt  and  Inland  Bevemte 
SiU] 

We*t  Indies— The   Windward  Itlandt— 
Federation 
Question,  Mr.  Cowper-Temple ;  Ajuwer,  Mr. 
J,  L«wtber4(»ti4,I178 
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Whaixky,  Mr.  Q.  H.,  F»t«rborotiffh 
Monaitio  »nd  CoDTantnal  Institotioni  (Great 

BriUin),  Rm.  1007,  1010, 1016 
Open  Spaeei  (Metropolitan  District),  Comm. 

428 
Peace  Praterration  (Ireland)  Act,  Res.  1247 
Publio  Meetin(( — Freedom  of  DiaonMion,  1837, 

1338 
Tiobbome  Oaw — Qneen  ▼.  Caitro— Witneuea, 

73.  78, 346 
Ways  and  Meant— Ineome  Tax,  Ret.  1861 

■Whitbbbad,  Mr.  8.,  Ssd/ord 

Parliament — Pnblio  Petition! — Monaetio   and 
ConTentoal  Institationi,  1401 

"Whitelaw,  Mr.  A.,  Glasgow 

Pablioans  Gertifloates  (Scotland),  Comm.  el.  4, 
Amendt.  1809  ;  add.  cl.  1814 

"Whitweix,  Mr.  J.,  Kendal 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  add.  el.  1948 
Owner*  of  Land  (England)— New  "  Domeidnjr 

Book,"  1768 
Supply — Embauies  and  Minions  Abroad,  Mo- 
tion for  reporting  Progress,  1468 
Wa;s  and  Means — Financial  Statement,  1143, 

1334 
Ways  and   Means — Income  Tax,  Res.   1861, 
1364 

WiixiAMS,  Mr.  W.,  Denbigh,  ^e. 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  cl.  3,  548,  581, 
665,  896,  905;  cl.  6,  1155,  1159;  «/.  9, 
1369,  1370 ;  cl.  15,  1606  ;  Amendt.  1618 ; 
el.  16,  1798,  1802 ;  el.  18,  1809  ;  d.  19, 
1883 ;  el.  34,  Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 
1885 ;  el  27,  1916,  1917  ;  add.  cl.  1938 
NfcTjr— "  MUtletoe  "  Collision,  1476, 1477 
KojtX  Titles— The  Proclamation,  1778 

WnJCOT,  Sir  J.  E.,  WartoiektMre,  8. 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  720 
Coast  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R. 

451 
Merobant  Shipping,  Comm.  d,  8,  Amendt.  899 
Nary — Royal  Marines,  1624 
Parliament — Pnblio  Petition  from  a  Foreign 

Town  —  Boulogne-sor-Mer    (British    Oon- 

■aUte),  1321  ;  Res.  1416 
Pablio  Schools  Act,  1868,  Ret.  1440 

Wilson,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Kingtton-vpon-Hull 

Merchant  Shipping,  Comm.  cl.  3,  896,  907; 

el.  4,  912  ;  el.  5,  1156 ;  cl  16,  1798  ;  d.  21, 

Amendt.  1884  ;  d.  37, 1916 ;  Amendt.  1916, 

1»18 ;  add.  d.  1987  ;  Amendt.  1947 

WnmASLEiaH,  Lord 

County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Clerk  of  the 

Peace),  3R.  560 
Solpbarous  Acid,  Ac.,  Addrets  for  a  Royal 
Commission,  606 

WoiJF,  Sir  H.  D.,  Chrittehmreh 

Bank  of  Engbmd — Ixnns    Act — Suei  Canal 

Shares,  269 
Egyptian  Finance— Mr.  Care's  Report,  699 

yOL,  COXXVm.  [thibp  SBWBS.]  \e«nt. 


WoLTF,  Sir  H.  D.— cont. 
House    Ocoupien   Disqoalifloation    Remoral, 

3R.  568,  564 
Metropolis— Street  Traffic— Ilyde  Park,  853 
Parliament — Public  Business,  1184 
Parliament — Pablio   Petition    from  a  Foreign 
Town  —  Boulogne-sor-Mer    (British    Con- 
sulate), Res.  1417 
Privy  Council  (Oaths  taken  by  Members,  tKs.\ 

Address  for  Returns,  2030 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  el,  1,  316 
Sues  Canal— Modification  of  Dues,  1563,  1567 
Supply  —  Embassies   and    Missions    Abroad, 
Amendt.  1467 


Women's  Disabilities  Bemoval  Bill 

{Mr.  FoTiifth,  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  Mr.  Riutell 
Ovmey,  Mr.  Stantfeld) 

«.  Moved,   "That  the   Bill   be  now  read   3*" 

April  26,  1658 
Amendt.  to  leave  oot  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 

this  day  six  months  "  (  KwcoujK  FMeilone)  ; 

after  long  debate,  Question  put, "  That '  now,' 

«K.;"  A.  153,  N.  339;  M.  87 
DiTition  List,  A.  and  N.,  1741 
Words  added  ;   main   Question,  at  amended, 

put,  and  agreed  to ;    2R.  put  off  tor  six 

months 


Wboltoich — Central  Arsenal 
Observations,  Major  Beaumont ;  Reply,  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil ;  short  debate  thereon  April  7, 
1152 

Wtwdham,  Hon.  P.  8.,  Cumberlmd,  W. 
Royal  Titles,  Comm.  107 

Yeauan,  Mr.  J.,  Dundee 

Church  Kates  Abolition  (Sootland),  3R.  88 
Coaat  and  Deep  Sea  Fisheries  (Ireland),  2R. 

444 
Poblioant    Certiflcatea    (Scotland),     Comm. 
A.  11,  Amendt.  1813 


To^KB,  Mr.  J.  B.,  OloueettersMre,  E. 
International  Congress  of   Hygienic,  Brussels, 

1483 
Parliamentary    Elections   Act,  1868 — Boston 

Election,  849 


Zamibar,    The    Sultan  of— Slave   Trade 
{lAut  Africa) 
Moved,  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it 
is  desirable  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  invite  and  assist  the  Sultan  of  Zan- 
zibar to  take  such  further  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  total  suppression  of  the 
Slave  Tnde  within  his  dominions,  and  that 
at  the  same  time  more  adequate  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  liberated  slaves"  (Sir  John  Kennaway) 
April  4,  1216  ;  after  debate.  Motion  agreed 
to 
Treaty  of  1839,  Question,  Mr.  Mills  ;  Answer 
Mr.  Boorke  Mar  16,  73 
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END  OP  VOLUME  COXXVin.,  AND  SECOND  VOLUME  OP 
SESSION  1876. 
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